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PREFACE. 


The present volume i^>, .leeuuliiu' to its uriaiuiienK'nt, onoyelopatHliciu-cbaracter. The 
vaiious sulijects upon winch il ticats, com])nsiiiji llili^ion, I’liilosojjhy, Politics, and 
Law, embiace Ml l.irt(0 a hold (hit coum IcMlde dithcnlt} arises in fnlnilmu the task 
of giving a satisfaetor}^ siniouut*of»informiti()u coiuoiuiug lach, apd including Iho 
whole within the compass of a single volnioc. Win to ihe fuiltl is bo huge, the 
])ioeess of selection naturally li« comes dilhcult, and on the manner iu which that 
task is pci formed, the value of the honk will to ,i great ovteut depeud. 

Accordingly, the editor has devoted mmdi care and attention to the taak of suh'Otion 
in the various aiticlcs, with the mow of iiudoduigall tint properly founs a subject for 
inquiry m a dictumary, and would eome within the stopo of a work like the piesont. 
The relative length of the %aiious articles has been ajijioitionod tis far as possible ia 
projiortion to the importance of the subject matter, and also to the amount of ditficnlty 
attacheil to its definition or evpJanatiou. Thus more space has boon given to tlio 
elucidation of now idc.ia tbiiu to those subjects which, though perhaps highly Ufapor* 
tant in themselves, are generally understood and appreciated, and where, therefore, a> 
long explanation would he deemed superfluous. 

An impoitunt and highly notcbsary feature iu a work of this kind is fueility of 
reference. To secure this desirable jioint, caie has been taken where the title of an 
article consists of more than one word to enter it under the most striking word, and 
the one with which the subject is usually associated. Thus, for instance, “ Licttrc do 
oaohet” will ho fyund under the word “Cachet,” the Spanish jiatcrnity of the Saiiito 
: Hennatidad under “ Hormamkidwhile in many cases where the suhjeet might bo 
sought under various headings, reference is nnuie to it under each that it may not 
missed, llitis “ I^ady Day ” will bo found mentioned under the heading “ Annuiioi^ 
tfon,” “Lady Style,” “Year,” &c., so that it cannot bo missed by any inimlref ia* 
fon-ing to the Dictionary. ' d 

the portion devoted to “ Ueligion,” the various sects aKid creeds will he fonx4 
accn»tely defined, and the distinctions between them clearly laid down. ' Dander 
. “ Lamaism,” for instance, the religion 6f Tibet and the various ceremonies eonneetad 
with the worship of the Dalai Lama, &c., are concisely set forth. Under “Coasub* 
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liioQf or Itnjjunation," the doctrine of the Liftberan Chiirch, as opposed to 
>{ the Roman Church expressed in “ Transubstantiation," is briefly explained. 

■ “Galatians” will be found a short exposition of the Epistle of St. Paul known 
that title. Under Halaeha, the oral law of tho the reader is referred for 
ration to the words “ Midrash,” “ Mishna,” “ Taliimds,” «tc. 
tj “ Philosophy ” also tho ninj^o is w ide, the designation covering a largo area of 
edge. Hero also care has been taken for conciseness of explanation combined 
jletrrness, and for the ijnseftion of tho greatest practicable ainoimt of iyformation 
) sjjaco available, 'lire political articles will bo found to contain many curious 
interesting particulars connected with various forms of governmeut. ancient 
cs of land, taxation, military sy.stci»s, education, pariiainoutary and municipal 
utions, councils and assemblies, finauco and money, oili(!cs and dignities, «tc., Ac. ; 
in tho department of “ LjiW',” full e.\planatic>u» of judicial terms, proceedings, 
institutions will bo found, with many curious facts relating to old law terms, 
ices of courts, rights, privileges, limitations, Ac. 

t 

The information in tho Dictionary ha.s been ftirefiilly brought down to the present 
all alterations and innovations, smdi a.s, for instaiioo, those intnaiuced into tho 
• and navy, with regard to the ailniission of olKcers and cadets, the abolition of 
listinctive precedence among adinii'uls of the reil, the white, and the Idnc. iVc., 
Inly noticed. 

I'he pronunciation of foreign terms, and of the less known English terms, is 
fated by combinations of letters that give the sound in most cases with entire 
racy, in others, as, for instance, in French words, where there is no exactly 
valent sound in the English language, at least as nearly its possible. 

The work may bo assertctl with confidence to contain everything that is necessary 
a satisfactory and full kiiowle<lgo of tho subjects it includes; and all that tho 
t industrious editorial revision could do, in the way of rendering it accurate and 
from errors, has been done, with every expenditure of care, and, it is hoped and 
oved, with corn'sponding succam ^ 
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ABBOT' 


AB, la Hebrew chrouology tb« fifth month 
of the ocolosiastical ami the ele\ enth of th< civil 
year tt contamed thirty ilaja, ami tiircaixmdi I 
to tho latter part of oui July and hcoinmiv^ of 
August riic ninth ot the month is cftiwof tiu 
principal Jewiih fast ilayi, ooinmi moratin,; tlie 
doRtniction of the iemplo by Mobuehudnesu;.u 
and also by 1 itus 

ABACOT, aV~a hot, a cap of diainty, fornif ily 
worn by the kmgt of V nghnd and adomoil with 
two ci-owns of goU, with jtwols 


AJBATBMEJsrT, <i halt' fntnt (oldFr ,<iA«hr, 
to beat down, to destroy), m tow, a term aigni^mg 
tthe rejection of a suit ou account of some fault 
mthor in the matter or piocecding 11 nee, a 
‘ plea IB abatement” w sotne evtcption alleged 
against the plaintive s wiit, declaration, Ac , and 
praying that the plauit may aliatc oi cease 
Of Jfoisanoes B<ith public aol priraU nuisances 
may be peace at (y abated oi overcome tthiia if a 
person be unlawfoll) annoyed ot dunedanitKe to U is a 
pHvate nuisamo) and ho may abate ar destroy the nni 
sanee provided lie shall not dlstuib the lubUc pea e 
nor lotUot further Injury upon the thing than H neees 
aak*/ to get lid ot the nuisance which anno} s or damages 
him \n obstruction nt a public road snrh as a gate 
being Qirowa across It constitutes a pul hr nidsanre 
and a person may abate or overcome such iiulsancr 

J lrovidM he does no more thtn is absolutely required 
Or the aoexunpUshment of his puiqioEe 
OfXVesboU —This appUestoa stranger entering upon 
lands before the entry of the heir or dovisi e an i keep 
Ing the latter from possession 
Wlegeetee-. A deduction from legacies when the 
fuhds left are not sufbedent to pay them in lull 


ABBAe aV-lm, a Sjviao term sigtiifying “fa 
♦her” IthppoaretolHtYebceniniisemtJie ipoito 
Uoagoasalatmliiiirdiiidaffeotiouateterm a id the 
Haw Tdatamatii expression, “Abba Kathoi, ’ im 
pltoa a loving Qod and Father 


ABBB, tj the French term for an abbot, 

' 1 title roeteived a new application about the 

-f the sixteenth oentir^ when I’opo Leo 
ited abhott eamimtuiaiotret to nearly all 
di Ift FKanoe They Were not necessarily 
, hut pecaooAgeUet!aj% of good faintly, who 
1 the tetenttea ana Mahmed a psutially 
eharaeter and eostetne. Some of them 
du^gmshed mOJi of letters, or rose* to 
I in Vh* atate} wldie uuu^ of them were 
iMa jpromtnentiy* in piibUo or private 



ABBES*? ah 6(ss(Fr aWvowl, thoanponorof 
an ihbcyor oonveutof nuns Anahlxtaolcicists 
thj same authoiitj o>ii nuns that in abbot clots 
o\ei monks spiritual fund ions alone osropted 
It vi IS decII il Iij Ihi t nuLiil ot Trent that an 
abbess be for ciitciuii, iiiHin li i liineticms should 
have itfaiiK I til isO of vo suJ bocua profossod 
Him f( 1 eight , iis ly < Ific usii,« obbtssis 
j rcsidi Irvn cuiivouts tu winch wero both uuiis 
and inonks 

VIIBEY”, f (Tr iH n ) aiehgioiish >uso, 
pic SI led ovc r b> ivii abbot or ablic ss \t hi ii tho 
superior was a prioi or pr> jtf t Iho cstiidish 
incut, bemg ih]eiideiit ou a iii:>tlicr moiiasli ly, 
was eulled a pnory In this r nmlry after the 
demolition of rclu,ioiis i sfihlisUuuuts l> Heniv 
VUl nivn\ of the bull hugs wno givin to pri 
vate indiM hills and the nvme was ritaiucd, 
alfh >iigh tho i>acli*suistieil edifices wiie used as 
rtsidiiiecs Battlo Abbey and VVobuiu Abbey 
arc instances of this Hit word wis fncjutnttjr 
ptefixed to towns and vtllogos adjacent to the 
abbey, as Aibbty Alilton, m rJorsetsWi, and Ab" 
boy tioix, Queen s ( ounty, Ii eland 

ABBOT, ah / of, fbt chief ruler of a miuiastory, 

01 abbey of monks the teim comes from tnci 
Hebrew ah, through tho Uteok, afito, father At 
first abbots wero generally laymen and subjcnit 
to tho bishops, and even to tbo pastor of tho 
imrochial district within which they wero cstab 
• iished Afterwards however, the olHce was bold 
by thosi wlio Imd taken holy orders, assumed 
greater power, and aspired to even ciiuol rank 
with the bishops, wlueh led to fmiurnt voxatious 
disputes It) tho ( htireh Distinctions also arose 
among abbots as vitiied, those pimloged to 
weir the mitre, ind exorcise eniscopal authoilty 
withiii thi 11 lispcotivu prc’ou uls, and who, in thm 
couufry eat iiv tho Houk of Lords, rraxiered, so 
named from then carrying iho crosier, or pastoral 
stafi , fcwauanal, such as exmis«d universal 
dommicm , and cardinal, from their superiorHy 
over aJl otheis Abbeys, wth their rovenilns, 
wero frequently conferred upon lufluontifcl hobln 
men or royal favountoin who weie known as tap* • 
aii>ot» Koblomen appointed lay-abbots were 
! known *8 aUbaamde^, and knights as dfAtOM 
The abbot of a content was footed by 
the monks, subject to confirmation by toe bitoop. 

Abtot «f FodSi or Kisrula (In Scotland, the Abbot Of 
^ tTnressem) A mock abbot sppoioted moaks of 

ibe nttdflie ages to preside over the tJbnstnM fee 
UvitW 
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ADJURATION 


ABDICATION. (A-dc~k'i i'-!:kvn 

1 rfenouncc, reji'ct, icfus.-), hi general signifies the 
renouncing cjr'}?iving up of any before the 
usual or •iat'Ml liitie of LoliUng it w c-t^ireii; but 
it is comnumly applied to Jhc renouncing of'regal 
raiwcr. It ilitfers from resigintSon in t.lmt the 
latter is ilone in f.ivoiiT of sont« one, w'neivas tho 
former i» ilotie nnc.o'iibtii,n%lly. Ab.'licali'Uis oc¬ 
cur most fro'taently in nlisohito goveniioenfs, os 
wo firiH nun.an; f i'o It.uaaii ern|it>r<)r»,_.the wiltrais 
of Tnrif'jy', owl thf 'czira of iliinsia, lly tile 

Kiiglinh constitution tin; sovereign‘cannot alxli' 

onto i'\repl, wPh (.jv con'unt of thatwo hoiises of 
tau'lliunent. It Ims in-;;! tioi.l, however (asiu the 
ease of -inmes II., /'..Wb that tho sovereign may, 
by ftctiug sub\-i'i .ively of l.(io constitution bo re* 
ganic.lus liuving Tn early tiinc.s tlio 

most not.-il nb.iianti.'iiM wore t1i'r.e of Kyl'a, tii6 
dictator (li.i;. Diocietiau, the cinp.'ior 

(a.1 ). t'it), ill more recent times wo have tho 
cmpiior ('limits V. ((5.i6); (Jliristin of ^ive.len 
Ciiilip V. of Hpaiii (ly'-' t); Victor Amu- 
tleya 11 . of Sanlima (1730); Chuilc.s 1 ,V. of !S]).i!n 
(itV!); Napoltoo (18(3 and il'ri(); Vh'e-tor iiin- 
ma.m.'lV-ot t<ardinia{T8jr); (tbarles K. ot'l'’raiu'e 
(i!!’, j): WiUintn J. of Holliuid (id-pl; I.oms 
Philippe of Kranco (1843); Ininia (iharles of 
flavaria (t3.|.8); Fer.Huan.l of Amdria 
(.'ll.ni.‘!i Albert of Sardinia (184';); Iraliella TI, of 
Siiiin (t.'iyo); Napoleon III. (1070); Ainade.im X. 
of .Spain (1873). 

A IjDUC’TTON, n/.-ifiipymrt (fAt., «f), from, 
and (titco, I draw), in Lsw, is the carrying oif by 
force, or fraud, tli.'p.n-s.m of atiother. In tlie case 
of males, the term •‘kidn.ajipin v’'isused. Ify j.) 
and c", Vic. c. ro-i s. .5], foreihle taking away or 
dotci ition agaii.st her will of iiiiy woriiau of any 
age is felony. lu the c.w of an ab.hiuticii of a 
ward, the euaiiiian may apply forrein-dy to the 
Couit of ('lijineeiy. If.an hciresishi" t.xk. n iw.'.y 
for thounrpose of eittu’r inerriago or detll.im.int, 
till- act riocotnes a felony, and the principal, or his 
aidcr.s, ahcttrirs, or counsellor.^, may be rmmshcil 
by penal Bcrvitmlo for fourteen ycais aini not less 
thiiii thivo year!., or to impnsomiicnl, will) or 
within.t har.l labour, for any term not .'sa’wdjii.g 
two years. Tho olfendw fftifeits all iiilevest in 
the property which wovdit otl'miwisc come to liim 
by ihe inarriago. Tho abduction of a girl under 
sixtien is n mi^ilemcanour the pumshnu'tit of 
wli'oh is tine or impiisonm.'iit, .an.i if a mariiago 
shall have beoTi hronglit about by violence, it may 
bo set aside on that 'rromid. It in au olfoncc to 
tajee hway .a notural daughter umler tlio .age of 
twonty-ofio from tho cii.>tody of her imtativc 
father. 

In I.flgic, 8 foTOi oC rca'aiTihig oallctl by the (trcelui, 
.ifWit'iTr, iH wl.lch Hie grratCr csivcmo ii lOntaSin'il tu 
the iimiliinii; Imt the mcilbim is not -.o evi.lctniy io 
tho le.'i'ier ext.roiiic. Hr., Wliatever llo.l ha.i tcrealc.l 
it wrt.dBly true ; now (S.sl lias .'cvcaled a future retn- 
buti.ut; thcraforfla fulur,3 retribution is certainly true 
in the I'Se of this kind of reftsotiitiif, the minor pro- 
posltioii must be iwoved to bo coutained in tho major, 
otherwise the wasoivinj'; Is inconctusiv.'i. 

Of VcUf». - See Ki.ecttohs. 

^ ARIX!!EDA1^.IANS^ a-ftc-ce-ofrt'-rt-nns, tho 
nmne given to a small l»<Hly of funistkatl sectaries, 
follomu's Oif Storck, an .iVnaliantist. who MpiJi\arcd 
in the sixtccntli century, and adoptwl, as their 
leading dottteiue, tlm rmcctiou of all WorltUy 
khowlcdg;^, oven of the iuj>habct. 

ABEIitTiS, a'-bet-iteSf n. Chrisiiau sect 
et-tablished in the fourth centtiry, near Hippo, in 


fTorth Africa. It soon ilic.l out, for although 
the male'and fcinalo inemhers formed aw^i 
aI)iMice,s, they ahstuined from Taatriiiionial inti^ 
course, ill ordur that they might not pr^jiagate 
oti.girial sin ; but cnJi couple .uloptcJ » boy iiisd 
a girl. As K.} chiMreu of Ahol arc mentioned hi 
tho llchrcw tScripturc.^, the Ahelites adopted hia 
uam’c, prcsmiiiijg that ho held similar views. 

ATJETTiJR, aU‘i'-{or (prohably from Haxon 
iKtaji, to jmsh forward or in.’,i.''e), in Iraw, one _who 
instigates or sets 00 anothei to commit a crime. 
]f the abettor is pissi*. nr. .at the time that tho 
crime 15 comriatt.'il, he 1.' Ire.itcd ivs 8. piiucipal; 
if ah.sciil, as .11 actessi.ry b.'forc tho fact. 

ABEYANCE, It-i-'u'-fu.-f i'Norm.-.n-Vrcnch, 
to espoct), in Ijasv, i-ign'dieri that tjio fee- 
simple of Jiiiid'i, ora dignity or olliei', is wiutiiig, 
or in expect,nicy of an owu.r who 1ms to bo dls- 
eovi-red. For I'xamplc, if .1 mt.'!,!ii C hol.ls a 
grant for lif.', with the lieiiT of U as inheritors, 
the inheritance r.’inains in ah. V‘ne.' until tho 
ilcmi.''.c of J>, a i it is iiiiposisihio th.at 1 here, tivn ba 
an lu'ii til a living pemon. A (>&oi.igo i.s Jmhl to 
ho ill aheyunc.' when the ni'.'.t inheritors aro 

iicvi'nl f> jiialeB. 

AljfiOJ’.UETlM, tJ, i. i.j.c jiiven in !■> 
the Co’iit jwrty in Kn,gland, who oxjnciKpd their 
“ahhorrcuco'’of lho.se who .'nih;...vonr.id to en¬ 
croach on Ih.t royal pv. rogciii'' of .is.semliling or 
( 1.1 tying the inscmhliig.' of IVniiamcncat ph'a&uro. 
I'lio Abhorivrs weio aftevwardi known as Torie.s. 
(.Sec Xh 1 i.rnc II, J ’ahti ns. ) 

ABlIl, a'-hih, till' ilrst month of tho IVIosaio 
Hii.rcw ye.ir, c.'>uvsi>ondin'4 to our Ajtril. Tho 
naiie' sepii.'ii'.l tin;month of the c.arB of corn : but 
afl.i lie- iJ iliyl'im.sh Captivity it was chnni;,e.l to 
Ni.'.an, rrjo.ilh of tlow.w.s. 

A lU.NCDON LA^V. The town of Abingdon 
was held by tho Far]iamcnt.n'y forces ag.iinst the 
Koynlists in iA j4, and following yeaivs. The de¬ 
fenders pat every Irish prisoner,’cajitiired wdicn 
tlic (usaidts Were made, to duatli xvilhoufc trial, 
henoe the t.'nn“ Abingdon Imv/.” 

A.B.)UJi.\T 10 M, O.VTM OJE, «6./n-ivri'- 

tl'.nn (f at., «fc, ftom, ,mdj>i.ro, 1 stTOir), a form of 
oath 01 iginally imposed 1 y sUtiitc 13 William JTI., 
and regulated by A (Joorgo III., by which tho 
Juror acknowliHlg-'d the light of the present royal 
f.imily of Kngl.irni to the crown, uuder tho Art of 
Mfttlcmeiit. fXo who took this oath further 
promi.scd to support the ntonaroh to tiic utmost 
of his power; engaged to diseJoso all plots against 
him; and .Iccldicd that tho descendants of the 
ri-ctcndev, or son of .James II., liad no right to 
the crown of England. The oaths of abjuration 
wore gcner.vUy i cipurcd te be taken at the same 
time with tJiM oath.s of allegiance and supremacy; 
but all these oaths have now bo>*u reduced by tho 
Act 31 and 33 Vic. c. 71, to tho following simpler 
form, “I, A. B.. do 8we,ar that I xiHll be faithful 
end be.i,r true allogianoa to her Majesty, (^ueen 
1 ictori.i, her lieij.s nnil sucocesors, according to 
law. So help me. fJod,” This short form Tc- 
inovcd tho objections formerly felt by Konutn 
Catliolic.s and .Tew.s. 

Abjuration cf the Eealm, In Law, means tho taking of 
an oath, by which the juror engages to renounce and 
quit tiia realm for ever. iVipiah recusants, or tkpso 
who refused to ocknowledao tho cuprciiuMy ot tho lung 
of Fiugland as hoad ot the Church, were in former 
tlines constantly being colled upon to tako the oath ot 
abjaratjijn of the realm; but by tho statute 31 George 
III., made in 1701, tho Homan Oatfaolles were relieved 
from this as well as other penal rcstrictlous. 




ABLUTION 


ABSENTEE 


1655 : Xwawne iu and Aufttwtus II. of I'oifiud im 3-4 •«»« 3$ Vw. a. nxi ki o, ^3, tlio olfoar'' is ^ 
iToii. (JaiUeo was of»l!god to aljjovn hia (j]fiU)s(;ii}»k'aI I’oloay.'flml may !jj jKiinsiicU inunl survico or 


opinions bf th^ InquitUion in 1033. 

AIJLTJTIO.N, «&-?«'-sAmb (TAt.,oW?<o), (iigtii- 


im\n isoiHjunit. 

AlilvAlt \MlTJ5yi ft nmiif? adopt^il nt dif- 


fto 9 ,jn a general sonso, thow'ttsliiugorclcaiisingby {fevent timea In-'seets oi reUjiionjsIs. The '‘iih.'st 
water. The wasnuig of th<S borly. as being a fit kno^,, ivlt'owrs of Abiahaiu, .u> fln-eiiitn. 
emblem oi punlieation, as well, .lobbtlcvs, aa ^ Antioob, who. about thirond of tbe u'^hib 
from its importance m a sanitaiy ixAnt of view, oeiitury, revived the oimii.uis of the .fauiiMans 
^me to forn# a rnoro or loss important part in (,- • ■ rAi l.u'K.\ ^nd ancaeo.loil iii Aimnc .o er 
Mmost evory fonn of religions worship. It w.is to his s.'ct a great umnbcr of the )>eo;.le .,f ' 5 tiia 
enjomeil ut the Jowifch economy, ainl we find onr | They mci-o soon tiered. lnnvevt:r, c/neily by tlio 
4S»viniir repeatclly consiuing the Phanseys for • of tlio I’atriereh .Syrineus. The iiamu 

trusting to extomnl r.blntion instead of spintiul l 3 ,-;^ also ^jvon to a sect of monks in the ninth 


fltigcv^jf the celebratinaKpric.stsafter the udmiui- was oiveumois. ,!. 'I'ln-y ecj-'clod tispli-un and tbo 
stralw^f the Eucharist. do<;hrinc of tho Tiimty, and reeogni* d no t4iriip- 

AA,fLlTrON,a6-o-fM'.a«,mpnrUameT.laTy *7'" .1>calogiie and tho Lora’s jhayrr. 

language, signifies tho repealing some sAttltc or profe.ssed to believe in t .... nmiy of (g-d, 

/.>.Ve .‘tr vy...iiv 1 imwiortaiiiy of thoMoul, nndft f.ilore sinte ..f 

rewaiils an'l inini.'hmeriis, ’i !i > Empcior .lo,,ep!i 
If. refo.seil to (■oU-i.ite them, and esp iled them 
from their native lend. The secc obtained no 


iiaag'j. {fjce SLAViiitiY.) 

ABOLITIONISTS, a political and philan¬ 
thropic party in the United Sta tes, who, by o.{itt!>taiit 


agitation .and great cTertioiu on theidiiifonii and new nneossionK .and soon died out. 


t.hoi)rt.ss, endeavoured to preciire thoidwlihon of ABRAIIA .M'S BOSOM, This phru.m H 
skvery. Many of tin? most oininent onitom and j,y it, ibo paivd.leof theru-h man ami 

witora ol tho country, lucUidmg ( hannuw, Lawinu, (Luke avl. a.'). It rtifeis to the oii-nml 
Whittier, Ij.oyil Odrnson. ^d prominont pphti- , yjtcjtdijj reelini'ig on couches ,al, meals and in 
mans ot the llin-URLtoAN party, attmJnal them -1 „„c-h a Uav tb.rt each guest lest. .! uimn tli.> 
selves to tJic cause. [Oio I eiiTiayJja.ua Abobt.mi i,di,on. of his m-fghbonr. Tim posnion u i’h re- 
feoemty was founded in 1775, Benjamin hVanklin n,e house vos of, xpiaml 

being the first President., and it eontmued to honiHir. To be in Abra.inun’s bosom thus b-< ..mo 
esi-st until slayerv wua nbohshed m ii.b2. Iho jnvtinhov Oxj.ivSaivo of ihe highe^l, s;.riciuil 
Ameiloan Ann-.Slavery bofiioty was ioriimd in oontijtimi and-Wiedy. At tlie ‘ kmt -J.ipper, 
Pluladelpbia ilj I033; ivnd ift-le jo a nuitiber-if John, tho ladovcil iliseiple, “was leaning mi 
the inemlxrs soee.dc.l and formed the Anier^an Immn" (.John xin. s-j). 

and f'orcign Anti-Slavery Society. Tuo advVi- 

cates of abolition were cxpoacil to great op)K)si- ABB.aaAB, a-hrnx'-w., a term used by tho 


Whittier, Uoy.l Odrnson. ^d prominent pohti- I m" rceliuiir; on couches a 

mans oi t ie llimuRi.toAN party, attmAiA them-1 „„c-h a uav tb.rt cadi guest ic- 
selves to tJic cau.Ho. 'rim PmiTisyJja.iia AbobUmi of his neighbour. Tim pi 

Sni¥!i>tv wn« foumlefl in ir'/Z. flftnin,inin PrAnklin r ± . xi. _i ... .e ii. » . ' 


■25i .Mark 3Ciii. X4J. ivCtw’CHco 19 inauo to n?ul ■^oujctirnog Utfuxis BouijMMJuciijl uf 

prophot Daniel, who, in tlitoe plftcea, ref^jrs binJ** ain-l ‘i^ipeni.* werti onffivTM^fl. They to 

V tJie alioaimatioiw wMch mako desolate (Lc. sty, luvo haon ureit in tlio juiddla ages as uhsmaus or 
\ 31, xii, it), cliavms. 


V l|iboniimitlon,—A tenn applied in the Old J'esfjiiaent 
to Certain Idoks of the heathisii, to ttw worship of which | 
the Tsrnelltos were seiiucod. The idol (. hemosh is ' 
spoken of aa “ the abomination of .Moah," and Moloch ; 
as “ tlie abomination of the children of Ammon.'’ 


ABSENTEE, nh-fru-lit^, i.s a term iindicd to 
a piTKOii ’,vbo derive;! his imomefioni onetonntry, 
Wt will! resid'-s iind c.\pen<ls it in another. 
Whether tlic nbsenco uf a landlord be injimona 
to a country in an economical Hense ie a <|nt»tu)ii 


ABORIGINES PROTECTION SO- to >tcountiy m an economical Herise .8 a i|ncstu..i 

rsTirmv ii ^ e . X which has bcfcri Jiiueli dcbotod ot lute vcain, moro 

’• particnlmly in conn, cliou witli frelarnl. a'hm.gh 

f aborigimvH of tia not trim til,tilho whole revenue ap-nt.mt".f 

Bntish Colonics m 1838. ^ j ^ ^ country, 

ABORTION, ah-o/- sAwA (tibt., (tlordo, un-1 yet there can he little doubt that it has opre- 
tfOicly Birth), in physiology, the premature aapa- j udiciid olfect. The pi olits of the foreign, retailers, 
ration and expulsion of thtifcctus from tlio womb, servants, and oth.-rs, ♦•cimeiti at least in tho 
When occniTing after tho eiiphth month of preg- foreign country, ami are So much abstracted from 
“prematurelabour”i« the phrase gentr- the absenteo’s country. But there ta a higher 
ally-'uiKd. Abortion rttsy arise from laslfornia- point of view in which this subject is to be re- 
tioa, general weakness, special disease,‘or gurded ; namely, the moral. Tlio evils here aro 
accident. The tViiful prodnctiiin of abortion, by undeniable. It is the duty of the proprietor to 
adioinistmiiotLof drugs or the use of instruments, regard the interest of his tenants, to sid beforo 
nnloas rendered neocssajy in professional treat- them a good example, and to aid them in eifeeb- 


ABSOLUTE, THE 

iiig Icwivl improvements. An Al)sentee Tax of 
four sliillinga in the. |iou!i<l was levied in Ireland 
between 1715,ind 

ABSOLUTE, THE, <ili-.vi-liite (Isit., abnol- 

retx, l(>baene<l from, or unrestneted), in Meta¬ 
physics, is a tcim mriployod to indiciito tliat which 
o-vists without limitation of auv kind. Another 
term, of the nJitne is, tJio unconditional. 

Tlie absolute .••taiid.i opposed to tho relative or 
conditional. Ahsulnte truth.s are truths which 
are necosBaiy and universal, snoli as the a\iniii.s 
ot niatlieiiiHlical science, and, in tin- I'stimation of 
c'.Mtain schools’ ot thouiilit, the fu'.st principles of 
theolo;iy and inoiuls. It is chiefly in (iertnany 
that tlie helicf in such nhsolnte truths exists. 
The greater numiier of KugH.li metaphysicians, 
among them IJainilton and tiansel, Lave he,- 
Jieved in the relJltive or conditional nature of *11 
truth wlial.soL'ver. Many thinlcer.s, however, of 
the first Older, hive endenvimicd to seek a uni¬ 
versal postulate, i.e., a truth so self-evident as to 
reipiiio no illustration, one etfoi-tin that direction 
heing that of Mr. Jlcihei t Speneer, in his treatise 
on “ Psychology.” (.SVc MiirAl’insKW.) 

Aksoliile, ill roUUca, a form of goveimiiunt in whfe.h 
the supu'irii; hc.s(I or soveiingii Is ii'j.>vo t)i« control of 
coiiatitntional chocks, and enjoys unicsiri. te<l power. 
f.SV* IlKseoi'isM.) 

Ahsolute Kumber is the linown (luaidity vvldiih 
posses,*B.s one .side of .an C'iuation ; tints, III ri |. i-jr - 
•il, the aUsoliile miinhcr is-l, ahieU iienual to the 
aipuire of at iidiicsl to I'.’.,’ 

Absolute Velocity is the rate of the motion of a 
Innly through sp.n'e, in distinction to the rcl.ilive 
velocity of two hollies, tliat i.theiiiic at which they 
approach or recode from one a’lotl'in 

ABSOLUTION, (Lat., rtA, 

from, and -sofivi, I loose), is a remission of sins 
pronounced in favour of a penitent. In tlie 
piiniihvu ('hitrcli, the ahsolution w.is iriveii by the 
jiresbytery mid elders, in presence of the congic- 
gatiun on HJitisfiictory' pi oof that an o/lendor wlio 
had eaused Hcaiidnl w,a.s truly penitent. It is said 
that down to tlie l‘Jth contuiy tlie formnla of ab- 
soliilioii was, “May (loj,’’or " May t.'hii.st ab- 
Eolve thee,'’ but it was ehnii'.;e(l into “ I absolve 
thee from thy .sin,’’ the iiri.'sl thus assuming to 
himself the powei to forgive sms This is still tho 
doctrineoi thellomaiit'.ithoiioChiiHIps.iuctioiicd 
by tho council of Trent, ,aud groun.lcil on .lohii 
J3. The (liuek (Ihuieh retmii.s the older form. 
'I'Uo iorm that oeems ni the Chmcli of Kiiglaiid 
Older for the Vi.sit,itioii of the Slek, “ 1 absolve 
thee from all thy sins.’’ i,s held to ho only de¬ 
claratory of tlie sinnei’s pai doll upon the apiiarent 
evidences of a sincere, rejieutaiioe, and according to 
the best judgnient of the priest. In the early 
(Ihni'ch thi're ivero held to he live kinds of absolu¬ 
tion—saeraiiu'iita I, hy l>a,pri>ni and by tho 
oucharist; dechiiatory, by word of mouth and 
doctrine ; precatory, by imiio-,ition of hands and 
prayer; judieial, by relaxation of Cliurch cen¬ 
sures. 

In Criminal Law, the aciiulttal of an accuseil 
persuii on the ground that the uvidettre. has either 
disproved ot faileil to prove the charge brought against 
him. 

ABSTEMTL ah-st^-^e-i, a naiun given by 
tho early Ileforincrs to members who refused 
to ^lartake of fcrinenteil wine, .and, therefore, ab- 
stamod from tho cup in the euch.arist. Calvin 
p.TiiiUted them to partake of the broad only, 
touihing the cap with their lijis; but the 
Viifthcraus held such a {lartial taking of the 
sacrament to be. a profanation. 


4 ABYSSINIAN CHURCH_ 

ABSTINENCE, aV (lat., /fA«rtn«o, 

I abstain), tUe act or habit of refraining froin 
something to which wo have a propensity, or lu 
wliioh wo find pleasure ; but it is more particu¬ 
larly applied to tho privation or sparing use ot 
food ; and* with the prefix “ Total,” to abstiimnce 
from alcoliolio drink. (S'cc Total Abstinence 
Tektotalek.) AlKstincnce has boon enjoined 
and practised for various ends, an sanatory, 
moral, or religious. IMiysicians relate wonderful 
euros eifocted by abstinence ; moralists, as tlui 
I’ythagoroans. Stoics, and others, recomiueiid it 
as a ine!in.s of bringing tlie aniiiuU part of onr 
nature into greater subservienec to the spiritim; 
and it is likewise enjoined by various religious 
sects. (hVr K.akts and F.\st[Ni;.i 

ABiSTRACTTON, al>-strak'-xhun-, in Meta¬ 
physics this naiiin is given to that operation of 
the mind by_ which it t.iki's cognisaiico of qualities 
Bcparatcly from the thing in which they exist. 
“ An abstraction” is tbo idea which is the result 
of the above juvce.'is ; an abstract idea, whioh, 
however fugitive in its. If. speedily clings to a 
word, and beeouu's iiicoiporalc with it. The 
question whether abslmct ideas, such as beauty, 
tiiith* (*iue, space, li.ive any re-d e.xistence, or 
are only roiiris of things and wholly relative, is, 
and iilw.aya li.ls been, the great bone of meta¬ 
physio,il coiileutioii. It. was the point in disiuitc 
iietsveOn tlie R.-ahsIs mid Xoiiiiualists of the 
Middle .\ges, and still divides thinkers into two 
great s,,hool.s. (.sjrc Ukai.jst.s, No-MIN-allsth, 
VKn.suMKirvnox.) 

ABSUKUUM, REDUOTIO AD, ab-sw'- 

<(inn, IT iliwt'-ii/ic-n, is a mode of argument which 
lirove.s the truth of the thing a.sserted. by ile- 
moiislrating that the contrary is impossible, or 
leads to an absurdity. It is mueh used in 
geometry. 

A BUNA, a-hu'-na, .he title given to the 
arclilii.shoji or metrojiolitaii of Abyssinia. (.S'ee 
AllYS,SlNrAN OllUKCH.) 

ABYSSINIAN CHURCH, the name of a 
.sect of tlie (.Ihristiaii Chunli estahlislied in Abys¬ 
sinia. It is said, that about the beginning of the 
•ith centuiy of our er.a, .Vleropius.a le.arned Creek 
of Tyre, when on a voj.igo of discovery, had 
landed on llie coast of Aliyasiuiu. Here he was 
attaeked by tho nivtiscs, and himst-lf and crew 
murdered, with the exception of two youths, 
li'i'Uiueiitius and /I’dc.sius. These rose into great 
favour and inlluenco in tho country, and 
Fniinentius was sulisi'quently made bishop of 
Aiixiimas (the cliiof city of Aliy-ssinia) by Atha¬ 
nasius, and lal'oured with great success. In 
doctiliie, the lIiutcIi is M%nopUy.sitc, orEutychiaii 
(.«T separ.ite headings), m.iint.ainiiig that there is 
only one nature in Christ, his liumanity being 
absorbed in his divinity ; but there are con- 
trovcrsie.s, carried on with cou.siilcrable acumen, 
res[)ecting minor points. The Church, as now 
existent, is a mixture of Koman Catholioiam, 
•ludaism, and superstition. Adoration of tho 
Virgin, invocation of saints, praying for the 
dead, and tho veneration of relics, are practised 
and carried to excess. The worship consists in 
re.admg passages of Scrijiture, and the adminis- 
trivtion of tho Lord's Supper, without preaching. 

I Thsre are monastic institutions, and the eeclesiaa- 
i tical body is very numerous, consisting of priests, 

[ monks, and nuns, who are greatly reverenced. 

I If a priest is married previous to ms ordination, 




a 

ACACIANS 


he is allowed to remain so, but he must not marry 
after enteriut; the nriesthootl. Tlio L’Uiiroh i;^na¬ 
tional and indopenuent, presided over by an Abinm | 
(wc Abusa), who is ordaanod by the (,’optic patri- I 
nreh of Alexandna, and, for the purj^nse of secur- j 
ii»g greater loarniug than an Abyssinian is likely to j 
possess, is iccjuiioil to be a foreigner. Uc resides ! 
nt Goudar in a handsome 2>aIauo. lioth se.ves : 
are circnint-ised in infancy, adult baptisDi is 
practised, ami love feasts tire held ; but trtinMib- 
stantiatioii is denied. I'lie Alos.iio law witli 
res\)cet to puiillcation and food are ob.serve l ; 
the eating of anim.ils which do not chew tlni i 
end and which have, not cloven hoofs being pro¬ 
hibited. Tlic olde.st chinches are hewn out oc 
rocks; the more modern buildings are eliiedy of 
a circular foini, with tluilclied roofs, and divnli d 
into three coiiniailments - an outer ono for tin' 
laity, ono within for the piic.st, and another for 
the Holy of Holies. Tito churches.ate rielily 
adorned with ]iictiiro8, but no images .are pi r- 
mittod. Early in tlie scventecntb eetitiny, Ity 
tho iiiHuence of I’oi'tugiiese mis--ioniiiifs, the 
royal family formally united the Glnueii to Lin; 
see of Home; but the iiiie>t,s and the pei>)) 1 e 
resented the innovation so persistently ftiat ilio 
act was rescinded, tiud the Gatliolic misshuiaries 
put to death. 

AOAOTANS. follower.s of Acacuts, Nurit.amed 
Tjuscus, or MonO|»lithalmiis (the oite-e>od), hislioj* 
of Oa?'<;ir!ea from 340 to d.'ti a n., wIio lield that 
Ghrist Was not a created heing, as tho Arums 
maintained, nor of like suhstaiicu witJi the Father, 
hut simply like the Father. The iiairiu is given 
in the next century to the followers of Acacins, 
patriarch of (.'oiustantinoplo, who, with the 
emperor Zeno, preixired the Hk.Voth'on', or edict 
of union intended to appease tho riiptiiro he- 
tweeii tho churches of Coiistantiiiople and Ah x 
andria. He wasexcoinniumcated foi' adiniinstor- 
ing the saerament to heretics. In later times, the 
name has heeti adopted hy various sniall sects. 

AOCEt’T.VNTS. (.SVc GoxM'riTnTioNiMs.) 

ACCESSORY, (iL-nei^'-i'M re (fjat., l'’ 

.approach), in Law, sigiiities one who is guilty of 
a felonious offence, not principally, but by p.ii- 
tie.ipiition. There are two kinds of aceessoties ■ 

“ before tho fact ’’ and “ afti r the fact.’’ An ac- 1 
ccssory “ hefore the fact ” i.s he who, “ being yet | 
absent at the time of the crime committed, doth | 
yet procure, counsel, or command anollu’r to i 
coinmita cnnic.'’ An accessory “after tho fact” j 
is one who receives, assists, or telicves a felon of I 
whose guilt lie him knowledge. (AVc Law, 
CnrniNAr,.) ' 

In Fainting (I’r., iinvi-Mirf), a term useil to signify ; 
tliosc things intrwlucefl Into a iiicluro for the puiiKwo | 
of osplalniuK and helping the iirincipal objects in telling | 
the story. The works of Hogarth furnish excelluiit ex- j 
amides of the ailvantages to be duiivcil from the em¬ 
ploying of accessories 

Accessory Actions, in Scotch law, actions which are 
subservient to other aetloiis. 

Accessory Obligation, in Scotch law, a t, ehnical 
term sigmtying an obligation annexed to anollier obli¬ 
gation, which Is antecedent or primary. 

ACCESSION, aif-sa)'-$huu (Latin, itcfwio, 
goinf to or towaixl). In history, the coming to 
the throne of a dyna.sty or line of soveieigris, as 
the accession of the house of Tudor or of Hanbver. 
When a single sovereign is siiuken of, the word 
“succession ” should be employed. 

In I>aw.—In inteniatlonal law, the .act of a power 
when it becomes party to a treaty concluded between 


ACLIDES 

other imwore. In English and Sootcli law, pioiwrly U 
aciiuited by iwf itruf .>r .ii'tttii'ju' 'I'ln,. foriilor 

iiu'ludes the young of auiiiials,' which fielimg lo tho 
owiuu of till' iHOlhuv, and the giadinil addnl.ni to Umi 
by alluvial depiMits. .Vrtitloial aoi'easiou liusludes ad 
diliutis, the veiiiilt. nt human ini^psiry, as bullilings or 
phiiitatiom. In tfcotch liaukriiproj law, tliem is 
a suttlenu'ut hy a tviul de.'il, i! i.s am'.ito.l on Uio part 
of each creditor by a 0/ 

A('C()T.ADE, ak-o-tddf' (Ijut., dd. to, and 
C'lflmn, the neck), a tcriij used to cxiiross an 
ancient mod,' of confotiiiig knighfliooii, hy tlio 
!-ovi U'ign embr'-.i'iiig tho iicck iff the in'w-iruido 
knn,ht. la Fiigland, it i.s guiu'iiilly I'onsidou'd 
ns file slight blniv given on the sliouUi.'C or cheek, 
whin tho honour of knighthood is boiiig con- 
feired. (.Jihbon e ills this blow “ the emblem of 
Jlie lost alfront wliich it u;i.s Jawful for him to 
endure.” It i.s now given wHh n swonl, n light 
touch beingcoiisuleu-d snlVicieeit: Imt foimerly, iv 
•sliaip blow wtis given with tiu; bnio open Jiand 
iSome anti.puiries derive tlio oiigin of thi-, custom 
from the blow given to the Ituinan slave bj'lii.s 
master when giving liiui his tVeedoin. 

ACCOMMODATION HI I jL, (.'< hita' mo- 
da'■I’hiiv (liHt., ad, to, amt ceei/anff./i.i, con¬ 
venience), in Commerce. sigmiiiH :i biO of ex 
ehiinge nveepled by nn lltdi.ldn.il for tlie roil- 
voiience ot tlie diavver. willi whom it rests to 
take it up will'll at mutiuity, 

ACCOllD, I'd', in T,avv, an iigreeiiieut 
entered into, win n'tiy oim party eonsenls to re¬ 
ceive fioiii .iiiotln r sonielliiiij! in satisfaction of a 
debt, or in lecompense foi .111 iiijiny. 

ACOl.'SKRS. Conielius .tgripjia, tiie as- 
treilogeu' of the ibtli centniy, giive thi' inline to 
till) eighth order of devils, whose elm f was 
Asteroth. In tlie Hook of Itovelntioiis, .Satan i.« 
described emphafienlly as “tbe .Veoiiser.” 

AC If 'ha LI, a name givem to several sisds 
vvliieh.iiidno rciognini'it head or leadir. Abnet 
the rrid of tbe, si.li centuiy, a miniher of persons 
separated from Hu; rule of the patiiaielis of 
jx. 'iniibia, and rem.iined witliont king 01 bishop 
for iti, <linii three hutidied yenis. Gibbcm 
mentions tnfl. as the Aeiphali. Tiie name was 
alsO'giveii to a classof peisons (otherwise described 
as “levellers”) wbo in this eonntry in tlm reign of 
ITeijiy 1 . Were so fuu.r -as to Iwvc no tenements 
in virtue of wliicb they could .acknowledge a 
Mipeiior lord. Then; were legends current ttuioiig 
ancient luitinu.lista and geographers of the, exist¬ 
ence of monsters vvifiiout heads, styled Acejihali, 

ACERllA, a-Kcr'-rii, a term applied hy the 
ancients to sinull ve.sseks iilaccd befoie tlio altars 
ot the gods. near the lied of a dead person, lu 
whieli me/ .tcand other jierfumis were consiuiied 
on it hy .re. The name was also given to the 
tcnipow'' ly altars in the death chamber. 

A CJIEVAL R 081 TJON, in militaiyt.il,- 

ties, the avraugement of trooi>r. so ili.ii, a nvec or 
highway ii-isses through Uio centie iiial forms a 
perpcndictiLir to tho front. 

ACINACES, fi-se-mt'-sis, IV shoit sword df 
scimitar, worn by the aiieient J'ersuuis. 'J'hose 
carried hy the nobles and eininent men were of 
gold, as a mark of distinction. Uoioilotua tells 
us that tho Scyiliiaiis amt other semi barbariaiiH 
worsliiiiped those weapons. 

ACLIDES, ak-li'-ticfv, a mihsilo weapon, sup¬ 
posed to have been a kind of iLirt or javelin, made 



AOaCMETUC 


f, ACTION AT LAW. 


use of by the aiwaont Homan., According to 
Soaligfcr, it w.ts a globular wcaj-ou, and ijolsoil by 
a wooden 

ACCEMl'jT(E,(7t-c'-»/;r-f'i(( lr,f<>r‘'’<li'''fple83”), 
an order of KyrSiu m«nl;s insitittilpil by one 
^Vievandur, about tlia middle of the sth coatury. 
Tliey ci'lcb) alwid divine Mcjvico nniiiterruptoaiy 
iiight and day, dividinjr tliemwelves into three 
aOelions who relieved eiicli other. Their chief 

S lneo of meeting was ft cloUter at Constautiiioylo, 
nown .as the f.tiulium, from which they were 
sonictiinos knoiva as tho Htuditei. They wore 
put down hy the I’ariacy about the year 536, 
Ilaiing ndi>|)t,-id tlio Alimophysito hereay, whicli 
affirmed that Oliriat had only one n.ituri'. 

ACOLYTE, (Or., nkdli}v,Utog, at¬ 

tendant), in tho Hombil) clmich, one of tlui in¬ 
ferior oiders of the clergy, whojo ollieo it is to 
attend upon the deacons and sub-dcacona in the 
ministry of the altar, to light and hold tho 
candles, to bear tho incense, to present the 
pnosts with wino and water, &c. In tlie primi¬ 
tive churcli, tho acolytes wei'c in holy orders, and 
ranked next to the sub-doftcons; but, nt tbo 
present time, the duties of tho acolyte are often 
performed by laymen and chorister boys, and 
Homctinie.s by aspirants to tho priesthood, who 
are ccm.sccrated to the office. 

ACQUITTAL, aA'vul'-fnl to 

free or disehavge). in Law, sij^iiilh-s a deliverance 
from a criniituil eliaige. 'rints. one who 1ms been 
upon Ids trial for tli” eowiid-.sion of a cismo, and 
is delivisrcd from the elmigo by the vdrdict “ not 
guilty ” of a jiiiy, is said to ho aciiini ted. .Should 
a person be indicted a seeonil tun • on the .vinie 
offence, he may answer tlio elinrge hy ph\'.<iing 
this verdict, termed the ))lea of '*«/''(■</ms (/[■//'/({ ” 
(acejnitted at aiKiiher time), by which he will bo 
entitled to bo sot nt lihei-ty. 

ACQUITTANCE, „ in Law, a 

wittcii (bscliarge for a sum of money Hint has 
been iMiid. An iiainittance in full of all d.'inands 
will disclmi(;e all debts, cxeejit nu'Ji os .arc on 
speciality - -via., scoured bylionds and iustriiinonts 
under scial. These latter can only be dischaieed 
by a dcval. 

ACROI'CLlft, a-ATi)|)'-o-/i.t, the highest or 
chief imiiit of a city. It is generally applied to 
a stronghold, or eitadel on the suinniit of a rock 
or hill. Tho luo&t famous and extensive building 
of this kind was tho Acrojmlis at Athens. On ! 
the suinmit u^as the 1‘arlhcrion, iTccli'd by order 
of IVrielcs, 011 tlio silo of an older temple dc -1 
etroy/sl by the T’ersinns, nml completed .133 b.c. i 
It wan ayi: feet long, yS bread, and 65 high," in tho i 
I>orj« stylo. Tho seidptures of the east and west i 
poilimcnts, and tho frie/e represcnl irig a gr.and ' 
procession, which ran round tho building, l iiielly 
tho work i>f I'liidias, arc considined to have been 
the finest Hpi’cimona of Cireek'sciilpture. .Many 
of them, and ctists of others, are now in the Bri¬ 
tish Museum. lu front of the m.ignificent ediflee 
■was tho statue, by Phidias, of Athena lYomachus, 
tho warlike, 40 foot hiph, of ivoi-y, richly de- 
oorfttod with gold, the gleam of tho helmet and 
spcAriiead being visible from the sea. Oi>po«ito 
the Parthenon, on the northern ('dgo <>f the. Aero- 
noljSe wa» the .Brechthoium, a siniiller, but vei-y 
Wautifnl te>nplo> of the loniu order of ai’cldtec- 
turo, confaiining temples of Athen.rand Poseidon, 
Aud Bsipposed to nuiric the sjmt where they con- 
tosted w the guardhtnship of tho town. The 


Propylaea, or vestibules giving acce.^ on the, 
Wv'stcrn side of the Acropolis, forme*! a superb 
Lauding of Pontclic marble, confiidoroil a tiuiinph 
of architecture, and spoken of most enthusiasti¬ 
cally by Gjjmk and Latin writers. 

ACT, nU at/o, I act), a word having 
8c p.'iratn definite meanings in law, literature, and 
philosimliy. In English la’w, it implies a statute 
wdiich nas rocei ved the assent of tho throebittnches 
of the Legislature (nee STATUTE) ; in Htoraturfc, a 
division of a dramatic work; in j/hllosophy, an 
operation of the liiiman mi ud, as an a*t of the judg¬ 
ment, an act of tho Will; and, among lathers, 
<leuote.s an instrument or deed in writirig, serving 
to prove tho truth of some bargain or transaction. 

Act of Paith (r*ufc dll /I'l, in Upain, a solenm day 
formerly held by the Imjuisition for the piinishinent of 
heretics, .inrt the absoUiii ni of accused irerioiis found 
limocem. J t was alway.s celebrated on a Sunday or a 
lioliday of the Church. 

Act of FarliamcuL (‘■'cc Scatute.I 

Act of Bankruptcy.- An act showing insolvency on 
the jiart uf a debtor, liullieieut to bring him within 
tlio opeialioii of the .iJankruiitcy Laws. (See Cank- 
nuiTov.) 

Act of Cod.—In laiv, any nalural oraccidenUl occur¬ 
rence, iftit’iMnseitbyliunian iicgiigewce or Intervention ; 
such as cunseirueuees arising from storms or other 
iiatur.sl tihuuomuna, lo^s fiom which (except in cases of 
special cuutiact) no paity lu bound to make good to 
another. 

Act of Sederunt. —In Scotch law, an ordinance of the 
f’ourt of Snision, or Buiirciiiu Civil Court ol Scotland, 
for rcgulaling the furin ot jiriwciUuo before the Court, 
in viitue of a power confcired by the Scotch P.arliament 
in 1540. A fiuoiura of miie judges is roiiuSsltc ia pass 
Ing an Act of Sedurunt. Fortiieriy, Acts of f 5 edcrunt 
cxtoidccl lo ll’ical and lo< al matters, such ns fixing Uie 
pi'Koof ale. bicid, .and irieat, and the cleaning of the 
ivlnels. lint lor many years iiast they luvo been 
luiiiu'il to niiltteis of l.'giil pioccduro. 

ftot of Indcnuiity. iS(e Ati./Vli.vriON.) 

Act of Settlement. (Sec Sr/r n.iiMKifT, Anr or.) 

Act ef Tolcjration. (Sic ToLKii.vnOjf. Arr or.) 

Act of Unilormity. (See liNiroimrev, .NiW of.) 

ACTION AT LAW, is a-right of prosecuting 
to judgment, in a court of law, u.cl.iiuifor adcht, 
for damages, ior an injury siud.iiiied, or a wrong 
done, or to obtain jhism sniuu of whot Ihc light 
owner is deprived of. Iteuf, or a.s they were 
foimerly called, feudal nHtonx, couccnied real 
projiurty only, wherchy tho plaintiff (called tho 
demandant) cluiniod tho sjiccifio recovery of 
tlic estate. Pcrmnal actionx are those whereby 
a person either claims tho s-pccifie iteovei-y of a 
debt or iiersoiial chattel, or satisfaction for 
soino injii)7 done to his poison or property. 
Mixed netumi tixQ those partaking of tho nature 
of the other two, wlierein sonic real property i« 
demanded, and also personal damages for a 
wrong sustained. The j; 1 mt of 3 and 4 Will. IV. 0. 
27, abolished real and mi.xed actions, except ’the 
following;—the lerit of righi of doteer, doieer, 
quare. impedit, and ejertmerd, which subjects will 
he Ircatcfl of under their respective titles. Per¬ 
sonal actions are founded ex contractu (or on enn- 
teoets), or ex delicto, or on torts or wrongs. ■ 
latter aro often considered as of tfaiee kinds—-viz., 
a mrd'eaeance, or the omission'of some act whleli 
a man is bound to do; nsix/msanee, being the iril- 
moper pcrfonnance of some act which ho may 
lawfully do; or malfeasance, being tho conimis- 
Rion of Some act wliieh is unlawfid. Tho foims 
of itersonal actions in use are the foUewiagi— 
iMtt, corenant, detinue, ti-cxpass, trespass on the 
fafc, tmd replevin; Sot whieli tefet to. these 
different title.s, lYicgr are iriso divided into local 
and ti’ansiSorp actions. In the forni<», the taial 
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must (oseppt »b afterwards mentu»w>d) take place 
in the eoMJity. or county of a city or t^iwn wj^oro- 
in tlio cause of action arose ; in the latter it may 
1)0 had in ahy ocnmty, or county of a city or 
town. A judge has the jiower ti* direct the 
trial to bo hiui in any ijartioolar place. (.'iVc 
Spit.) 

ACTS, TEST AND CORPORATION. 

(See T&st asp Corporation Acts.) 

ADaAM’ITES, at{'-rtm^7s.■^, a sect which arose 
iit the and gDuhiry of the (iliristian ere,and were 
BO called from their i)rotoiidiu" to the iimoccnoo 
of Adam at the time of his cn-ation. They imi¬ 
tated his nakedness in their churches, w'.iicti they 
called raratlibe. and rejected rnm-riage; living, or 
irretonding to livo, in continency. Tin's .sect did 
not last long; but it was revived, with .additional 
absurdities, in the 12th century, by one Tanda- 
mus. In the 14th century, a party of male and 
female fanatics—calling themselves “ihohieth- 
ren and sisters of the free Spirit,” but better 
known as “ Begbards,’’ corrupteil into Picards - 
appeared in Bohemia, wliero they occuiucJ a 
small island in the river Luschniti:, wearing no 
clothes, and having wives in common.* fu 1431, 
Lialca, the leader of the Hussites, almost exter¬ 
minated the sect, burnii^ many of them at the 
stake. Very recently, in Austria, it has been 
discovered th.'it a sect of A<lamitcs i^yist; but 
they are of quiet indastrious h.abits, prefer to 
hold something like Oommunist dfietiiiies, and if 
they exhibit the spocialp(!CulUritie.softho Adam¬ 
ites. or the disperwLng wLtli clothes, it is in private. 

ADAR> a'-dar, the twelfth mouth of the 
ecclesiastical and the .sixth of tlso civil yesir of the 
Jews. It comprehends a portion of I'Vbmary and 
the beginning of Mareli. 

ADDICTI, ad-diS-H, a term among the 
Romans ujiplied to persons who, being uniiide to 
pay thtir debts, bccunc the slaves of tlieii credi¬ 
tors. 

ADDICTION, ad-dik'-sliun, in the Homan 
Ijiw, was the afigignment to another of goods, 
which goods were called h'ina addicta. 

ADDITIONS, in IjHW, ui c t hose deMigtuitions 
affixed too person's uamoby way oftiLle.— Addi¬ 
tions of deffree, arc the s.'uno with titles of honour. 
—Additiotu of estate, such as yeomen, utlemc'n, 
Ac .—Additions of mysUru or trade, as baker, 
mason, &o ,—Addiliom of place w raidence, as 
of London, Bri.stol, Ac. 

ADIAPHORITES, ai-di-af-0-rites ((ir., 
adinpharos, iudiflcrent), a name given to Molauc- 
thon and tho party of^'hieh ho was the leader, 
beeauso of their submmion nponindiffei'cnt points 
to inijierial edicts. Tbo imposition by Oliarlea 
V., in 154S, of an edict known as the Augsburg 
Interim, _pi oxiosing a temporary accommodation 
of the dissensions between tlio Protestants and 
Papists, till the dispute could bo decided by a 
council, was the origin of the name. Flaiaus and 
the primitive Lutherans opposed Melancthon in 
the controversy. The two principal questions 
Rebated were—first, "ilrhether it ivas lawful to 
taibniit to the opiionente of truth, even in unim- 
poitant points; and, secondly, whether, granting 
ihftt it was BO, the platters upon which the In¬ 
terim required submission were unimjwftant. 
The point in the edict chiefly insisted on was the 
dootrino of justifioatioii by fhitb. Melancthon 
drew up the so-called Iieipslc Interim, which dc- 
olared that oortain rites and observances of the 


I Romisli Clnirch, .and tho jurisdictionofthe Rorntm. 

I Catho}iolii»ho?i<> ivera adiaptiora (things iudifler- 
' mith From Tbu cuuh-oversy other divisions 
spiung. an.l from t.hu=i; diiisions ju.vny of the 
SchisuH .Muong Tr.>to%la.iits Inp.i tli.-ir origm. 

AD L\ |.TXITUM, v.-Ji-ni'-lv.m (Ut.. 
to, and injinitus, unlimited), mlcrminablc, with¬ 
out end. 

AD INQUmENDDAM, u,:(ui.rcn’-dnm 
(Lit., to be inquired into)', in Iaw, i« a judieial 
writ eoinmaiulmg inquiry to bo made of anything 
rehithig to a cause or matter depending lu tlie 
queen’s ov urts. 

ADJOURNMENT, ad-j}irji'-mcnt(IM,,ad, 
to, and Vr.,juur, a ihiyl, putting off a court or 
snri-tiiig to another time or place. Adjournments 
of p.aihane'nt differ from prorogations in tiiis— 
tliut the houses can adjourn *uf themselves, but 
a prorogaiioii is done only by the tio vurcigu. (*Ste 
rUOUOd.lTJON.) 

ADJ T^D I (.1ATI0N ,ndfoo-fle-hxi’-shvn{fMi., 
ad, to, andJudiVo, I judge), a process known to 
the law of Bcotland. It iinphea the means by 
which roid property and its aceeshories are trans¬ 
ferred to a creilitor by a ilcblor; from aii heir to 
a dcvi.see; or from a vendor, who may have failed 
or refusc'i to convey, to the vendee*. In Knglish 
law, it is the ilceluration of a commissionor iiv 
hankrujitey, tliat a pc'rson has become subject to 
the bankrupt law, and by which lio ailjudicatca 
him banki upt accordingly. 

ADJUNCT, ud'-junkt (I,at., ad- to, and 
jiiiirlnn, joined), a terra used in Philosophy ti» 
•signify soniothing added to another thing, between 
which there is no natural affinity. lu tho 
Acadetny of pAri.<i, adjunets were members nt- 
tacbed to a [larticular seaenct'. 

ADJUTANT, axi'-ju tant (Lat., tidjnrare to 
help), a mllitury officer wJio.se duties are to nssLit 
the commanding offlcoi i)i all matters relating to 
the ordinary routitic of discipline in the regmu-rit. 
Tho oHicu eonfens no sojtdratc rank, butLs usually 
given toono of the subaltern officers, 

ADJUTANT-(}ENBRAL,au officer who 
stands in the same relation to a general that an 
adjuUnt does to a major, and is to tho araiy 
wliat the adjutant is to a i(<glmcnt. 

Artjutant-ttoerai of the Foroeo. ■ - .^n olileer of high 
rank'in Ih-t nriteih Army, to whom all eonimuniratlonB 
ruganVrag reeriuUnK, in»chargiag, kava ol absence, 
ami other executive matters are .Kldieiserl. There ore 
(l"I»ut.y and siosUtant Adjutniits-deiicral for special 
duties and luilHai'v districts. 

A DMEA*S UREM ENT, ad-mesy-tire-m.ene 

(liut., (uLnenHuratio, mrstimro, I nioto or measure), 
in Law, is a writ which lies in dower, ddmowt- 
ratin doltx, wdiero a man's widow, after Ids death, 
liolds more land as dower than of right l>cloiigB 
to her, or the heir or his guardian do not assign 
hor dower within the term of quarantine, or forty 
d.ays, or assign it unfairly, tlui writ then goes to 
tho sheriiT to assign it. 

AJJM fNIST U ATION, ad - min'-isdrai - 
shun, (Lat., admietistratio, aid, assistanoif, 
agency). 

In PolittcB, the persons fii a Btiito Intrusted with 
the general supeTfnlendence of affairs and the execution 
of the laws, in England, iiie term is usually emplmnid 
to designate the body of iid ulsters, tnembius of Uto 
Privy (.'ouncll, intrusted witli tlir gniernmcnl of tlw 
counrry, iuclmliiig the rrime Mmfator. the princijMl 
FecroUries of .'state, Prc.iident of the I'ountll, ukA 
Privy Seal, and ether high otlicials. In Iitetory, wcti 


ADMIRAL * 

ndmlnUtratfon i* known by this nawio of the Primo { 
^ttabiUir: as, llie Durby, tl»e l'uel,or tlio Gladstone ad- j 
minUtcutioni. filneo Mari.b, i8oi, there have been 
twenty-six >0tip;1i»h aiUuinistiatlune. 

laW, tlie olliee of an administrator is to »!- 
mluister or iln.tiliiiitatltd coods of a person who has 
tiled without making a will: or, having made a will, 
without appointing an t xeeufor; in such cujbs, letluis 
of ftilJuinistr.atlon are taken out of the principal or a 
district registry of the IJosirt of I'roliate. A(iinini>tra- 
tion is likewise used for nunaaiug thealfairs of min ers, 
lunatipx, fkc. in ei'ciesiastical concerns it lucatis tlio 
temporal and spiritual powers ot a benellced clergy¬ 
man. 

ADMfRAL, ad'-mi-ral, the title of thciiigli- 
e»t class of nava.i olliceis. The word is said to be 
derived fioiii the ikrabic h'mir or-it;/nV, bud or 
chief, and was fotmeily spelt “arriitiil,” Milton 
speaks of a loftj^pino as “ lit to bo tlio nust oi 
some bigh aniu’aJ. ’ Tlio title wits introduced 
into Hiiiopo lit the*timo of the llnisHderaiid was 
conferred on an Knglisli otlicial, William de Jicy- 
houriie, “ainiialof the seas,” in taSo. In the 
iSritish navy there are thico grades in eaoh of 
these classes -Admirals, who boar their flag at 
the main-top-gallaut inasthend; Vice- Vdimrals, 
at the foro-top-gallant inasthend; and lleiir- 
Adrairals, at the mizen-top-gallant umstliead. 
Formerly, thi re were -Vdimrals of the Red, the 
Wliito, and the liluo, so eallod from the colour of 
tho Ihigs disiil.ayod Viy their sliips and those of 
their s([undiori, and in rank they took piecedcnco 
in the ontcr named; but the distinctions wire 
abolished by order in Council in August, 
and the white ensign was adopted as llie solo Hag 
of tho Bhi)i.s of th\Tloyal navy. The order of pro¬ 
motion is run fronteiiptaiii to rear-9ilmiral, then 
to vice-admiral and admiral, Tito title Admiral 
of tho Fleet is incroly an honorary distiiictiuii, 
which gives no command, but only an increase of 
Inilf-pay; but tho number is limited. A full 
adiniial ranks witli a general, and one who is 
actually the oommander-in-chief of n, fleet, with 
a field-marshal in the army; a vice-admiral ranks 
with a lioutenant-gonenil, and a r«vr-admir,il with 
a major-general in the army. Tlie rates of full 
or sea-pay of admirals are —admiral of tho fleet, 
U6 per day; admiral, vice-admiral, IJ4; rear- 
ailmiral, An admiral oommanding-in-cUiof 
receives £3 per day additional at home, and £4 los. 
abroad, as ” table-money,” when his llag is flying 
within tlie limits of his station. 

Iioril Hi{;h-Adnui'al of England, formerly an olllccr 
of bigh lunk in the titote, vested with the govenimeut 
df tho navy, and the presidency of a court antborized 
to hear and detemdne causes connected witli tlie sea. 
Tho olilcc was put into commission fiem 1708 to .A’ly, 
when it was revived and filled by tho l>ukeo( tiarouco, 
a{t«rward.s William tV. IXe only held tho ofilco (or a 
year and it was again put Into cuiniuUsiou, 

ADMIRALTY, Htoif Court of, a 

Court of liaw ajmointed to exerciae-tlw judicial 
functions formerly imrUunjiig fb the Wd Jligh- 
Admiral. The jnristliotion of the Court {and of 
the Vice-Adfniviilty Courts in the colonies and 
foreign dominions of the Queenl was considerably 
extended by tho Act 3 and 4 Vic. cap. 20, and takes 
cognisance of marine contracts, suits for manners’ 
wages, for pilotage or oolligiotie, showing . unVaw- 
rul colours, s.alvago, wrecks, and other muritlmii 
matters. Formerly, it had a criminal jurisdiction, 
but that \ras practically removed to the OOntnil' 
Criminal Court, and other ordiiuTry tribunals, in 
1833. Tlie Admiralty Court of Scotland bos bepa 
aboh8hod,and its ordinary jurbidiotion transferred 
to the Courts of Schsion and Justiciary. The 
Court ie now a member of the Frobate, IMvoi'ce, 
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and Admiralty Division of tlio Supreme Court of 
Juilicature. {&e JumoATiiHK,) Allied to the 
Court are an Admiralty Registry and a Wreck 
Commission and Court of Survey for London. 

ADMIRALTY, Lorais Comsussiojter 

of TitK, or the IJoard of Admiralty, con¬ 
stituted when the office of Lord High-Admiral 
wii s in aheyanee. There are one First Lord (always 
a Ualiinot Minister ami member of one of the 
Houses of Parliament), three Naval Lords (pro* 
fi'ssioiial sailors), and one Civil Lord ; a Fitat (or 
Parh.iinentary) Secretary, a NnVal fteeix'tary, a 
Judge Advocate of the Fleet (legal), and other 
ollicers. The yiriueipal departments of tlie Ad¬ 
miralty Olliee are tho Secretary’s, Controller’s, 
tJonstruetive and Eiigiucenug, V’ictuallery, Ao- 
couiitant. flemTal’s, Medie.il, Transport, Director 
of Works', llydiograplier's, and Sujierinteudentof 
Naval Reserves'. The liords of tho Admiralty 
go out of 'olHoo with a cltange of administra¬ 
tion. 

ADMIRALTY DROITy (Fr., droli, right, 
jnerogativu), certain rights belonging to the 
Orown by viitue of its prerogative, and coimcctod 
with tlfl' Itcas: as, procecvls ot wrecks, salvage, 
shares of pii/,es, &c. 'J'lie inoceeds of the droits 
are now paid into tho Exchequer for the public 
use. 

A DMONJTION, OH MONITIONT, a,l-mo- 
iiidi'-iiii, (Tat., inntn‘6, [ remind), a term used in 
Keel. Taw to denote the warning given to an of¬ 
fender liefore oxeomimiiiieatiou, or to a suitor 
before proceeding against him iii pwiiam coaium- 
(iciif, or for default. 

ADtJRTlON, (Lat.jmf, to, and 

ofilo, I choose), the, act whereby one man makes 
auotlier not Ins natural oflspring, or next relative, 
his heir. 

ADOl'TIOTS' CONTROVERSY, a strife 

wliich arose in the Church, in Spain, towariLs the 
end of the 8tli century. Tho leaders in tliis con- 
tioversy were Felix, bislioji of T'lgel, and Elipan- 
diia. archbishop of Toledo, who held that Christ 
in bis human nature was the son of Cod only by 
adoption. T’liis doctrine was condemned at an 
assembly summoned by Cbarlemagne, at Ratis- 
bou, in 70 -; at the council of Frankfort-on-tho 
Maine, in 701; ami at tho synoi I of .Aix-la-Oha- 
pollo, in 700. iJyforo tho latter s}tio<], Feli.x, 
.after a six days’ disputation with Alcum, recanted 
his view. A similar doctrine was defended by 
several eminent theologians at vaiioua periods be-, 
tween the 12th apt! 17th centuries. 

ADORATION, ad'-(^rai'-shun (Ijat., ad, to, 
and iirarr, to pray), a terra denoting the act of 
worshipping tho Supreme Being. 

ADOREA, qd-o-ref-a, a term of various ac¬ 
ceptation among the Romans, sometimes signify¬ 
ing grain in general, at others, a kind of cake 
offered in sacrifice; ahd again, it was used to de¬ 
note the gratuitous distribution of corn, whence 
it Dcinttne applieil to all foTms of reward. 

' AD QUOD DAMNUM, dam'-mm (Tgtt., 

' to whgt damage), in Law, a term applied to a writ 
i issned by the Orovim, to inlinire whether a ?oyaI 
gran}, such as a market, fair, Sea., would bo to 
its damagb, , ‘ . 

ADSlDELIiA, a'^‘-n-d/^-(a, among the Ro¬ 
mans; tlio.cable at which tho flamens sat during' 
tho sacrifices, FtAMfiX.) , 
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ADULT, a-duW (Lat., adtiUia, grown up), in 
a general sense, a term signifying anything grown 
up to, or arrived at maturity. It is also applied 
to that period of human life which extends from 
manhood to old ago, , 

ADULTERY,(Lat., adulterium). 

the voluntary sexual intercourse of a iiiarrird 
person with a ^>erson other than the oft'ondor's 
husband or wite. By the Mosaic law, and in 
ancient Greece and Rome, there was no adultery 
unless the female otfondcr was married. The 
early Saxons'burut the woman and hanged the 
man over hor ashes. Until 1650, adultery was a 
capital oflffence in this eountrj'. The common law 
of England now takes no cognisauuoof the oll'ence, 
which is xiunishable only by ecclesiastical censure; 
but tlic husband of a woman committing adultery 
could, previous to tlie Act 00 and 21 V)o. c. bj; 

59' try an action for criminal conversation (i‘> im. 
i.wi.) against the i)ar.>inour and recover' damages. 
By that Act, which declared the law of divorco 
('see tho hvisbaml may claim diiniages 

from one who has committed aduUeiy wirli his 
wife, on a petition for dissolution of tlio mairiage, 
or for judicial separation, or in a spcciaj petition 
to the Uourt of Bivoroo. Adulteiy on the jiart 
of a wife is a ground for divorce: but on the part 
of a hmsband must be aocorapanicd by cruelty, 

AD VALOREM, m-for'-e(a(Lat., accoiding 
to the value), a term used for those diitu'S or cus¬ 
toms which are paid according to the value of the 
gooils. 

ADVANCED DITCI£,oii MOAT, a term 
used in Fortification, to denote the tioncli sur¬ 
rounding the glacis or esidaiuide of a place. 

ADV^ANCE (UJARD.ojt VANOCAJID, 

IS the first line or division of an army, placed in 
order of battle. It also denotes a jiai ly of cavalry 
stationed before the main guard, 

ADVENT, aci'-rcat (Ijat., rtdrcntiw,coming), 
a term applicti by the Christiau church to ccrtaui 
weeks before Cliristmns. Anciently, the season 
of Advent consisted of si.x wcelis, and this is still 
the duration of it iu the Greek church. In the 
Romish church, however, ami in the Protestant 
churches that ob.ierve Advent, it only lasts four 
weeks, commencing with the Sunday nearest St. 
'Andrew’s day (Nov. .SO), either betoto or after. 
It is appointed to be observed as a season of de- 
voBon, being intended to commemorate the cum- 
injp; of Christ in the flesh, and to direct the 
tlmughts to his second Coming. This season was 
observed with great austerity by the primitive 
Ghiistinns, and the Lutheran church abstains 
from public recreations ^nd celebrations of mar¬ 
riage during this season. In tlic Church' of Eng¬ 
land, special lessons are appointed fhr the four 
Sundays fit Advent. The mut' Sunday in the be¬ 
ginning of the occlcsiasticajl year. ’J’lic curlicit 
historical traufe of Advenf^is fpund in the fifth 
century. . , ' . ’ ' 

Second Advent.—rTbs second coming of (l^hrist. (5ee 
MritENSiuK.) 

AD V 00 ATE, ad’-w-kait (Lftt. ttdvpcatv^% one 
who gives legal assistance), ituwng' tlie R<»mans, 
one •'■ho plcadcxl tJie causes ofaithcrs. I'lietcim 

still used in those countries Wbero the Homan 
law prevails. In tlie Isle of Mnu., the pcactibisithrs 
in the local,courts, wht«e iRitjcaardanalogous 
to those of a boliuitor iii Ebgland, are, styled 
advocates. In Kdiubni'gh, tsieie is a, 'Ftti;uUy/>/ 
Advocatai, who constitutCAthe Bar of Scotland. 
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The Lord Adrocafe is a state ofikor in thaii 
coiiiitrjr, who ph'-ids the king’s causes. 'I'he .Ad¬ 
vocates'library, belonging to ibef.Kulty, is, imr- 
liaiis, tho third laigest in the kuigilom. that ot 
the Biitish Museum and the Ikullciau only lioing 
conbideied superior. • 

AdvocatsFiscal ^L(lt in' adniciifii.t), an o(lli\'r under 
tho iiomau cm)>eiors. ile plcade.lcain'i <> helun^inj i<> 
the private trcasury.- .-l.if n nlf < nilieen 

in tlie cou.bist.ory at iluinc who pteail m p.)^es ol 'ippobl 
tion to lUe disposal of bunutlccii, 

ADY'^OCATK IjS , a form of process, in Scot¬ 
tish Iaw, to remove a case from an inferior to ;t 
snpi'tior court. It wa.s alwliblied in ami 
siiini.ir piopoodings are now known as appeal,a 
from tlie Shei ill' t.tourt. 'I'lio appeal may bo I akeii 
within twenty days, and si.x mouths fiom the date 
oT final judgmoait. * 

ADVOOATUS DTABOCJ, 
di-ab'-o Ic, the Devil’s Advup.lte. When the Kolii- 
i.sh Chnicli piopose.s to caiioiii/o any dec.'useil 
person, an ai i , or devil's aiivoe.;ite.. is ftp- 
pointed to nniUo all the ubjection . iio pobslhlv 
can, and show that tlio peison imiu worthy ol tho 
honour. Another (Aditn’iclu.'i Jbt, the, advocat.' 
of Coil) replies in favour of the dei-cafacd. 

ADVOWSON, afvou' -non (.Aiig.-N'or.), iu 
Keel. Jjaw, iho right of patronage, or of pii;i.eiit- 
iiig to a beiicliio. 1 ho [>ersou I'li joying f Ids right 
is called the patron, wlio is boninl (o proU. t tin* 
iutero‘-t of the eliiiroh ns well as the ilgllts of tho 
incumbent whom ho has presui^ted to it. 

ACACEA, e-ai'-se-a, Greoinn festivals cele- 
bratoil at jEguia, in lionour of A^ous, one of tlio 
judges of tho invisible world. 

xl'JDEH, t'-dc€s (Lat., a building), in ,.\reh., 
among tho Homans, signified an infer ior kind of 
teinjilc, ilodicated to same deity, but not by the 
augurs. 

AJDTLK, s' dill’ (Lat., (vdt9, a building), the 
tcim appliotl to certain Roman magistrates, who 
liad ibesapurinieiiitunoonf x>ubliobuiblings, liigh- 
wnys, briilges, markets, wughts ami measures, 
Ac. 'riicy had al.so.tho ebargn of the public 
morals, and the regulation of theatrical fjcrfor- 
nianc&s and diversions. They were fOur in nuiii- 
bor, two plebeian ami two curule; the former 
elected from the common people (pfffts), the latter 
at first from the patricians, but afterwards from 
plebeians and patricians jiromiacuously, and_ tak¬ 
ing their title from their giving judgment on ivory 
scats UcUiv curnles). .liilius Umsar added two 
more, termed luUlcs ca’caJe»i who liad tho inspec¬ 
tion of the granaries. The fediles had gl oat power 
in the state, and were allowed to use tho robo of 
honour [toya pmltxta), 

^EtlOMANTTA, e-fio-m.an’'shira (Or., aix, 
go.it, manteia, ilivinalion), a term used by the 
ancients to express a mode of divination, in which 
a goat was the chief performer, 

AIjOJjIPILE, s-n/'-i-ptfe (Lot., JBofwe.god of 
winds, ioihs, a ball), a hollow hall of inf'tnJ. to 
which a pipa i» attached. On being fiUcil with 
Vreidr, and jpWietl omtho flro, the steam issuct 
from tho tube with sufficient force to turn a wheel 
plac^ yiithinits iiowor. (.Vrc Branca, 

an Italian meehatiician of the lytli century, is 
suppOs^fl-to bp tho first who apjilicd the jcolipile 
to uaeful purposes, but a somewlmt similar 
apparatua was described by ViU-uvius in the 
first century. In Italy, a form of aolipilo is used 
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to cnvc '.moky clihnm ys, liy creating an npwaid 

{Sffi OXOKTIC'* ) 

t'-jv/iY'-c-n'J*, aeliin in ancient 
Home niio fn'(;u <li.(jruflcfl by the cnnifira. 
They wct'c Iniwily tnx.-l, eouhl not vote in 
»««(uihiie,;!, Ki'j-rc in the aiiny, nor occnity any 
post of lionrmv or piolit. 

(f/it.), among the 
Roinan'i, the term appluKl to t!u* jdace the 

public money-was ki-pt, the care of which de- 
volvcd upon tiio (pirestors. 

AFIll AT^S, ai ri'-ri-auii, a sect of CUniHiians, 
fonveil alxnil gl-’, followers of-Aeiiiib, a jiri-'shyter, 
liati'A! of I’oniiis, Tiny objected to the oliseiv- 
nnoe of Krtsler, f-t'iil, :ind oilier festivals ami fasts, 
and to lliepractwy of offering pnyei’for the dead. 
Tloing e\(>()»ed to petsecutioii, they assembled in 
woods and caves, 

AKROMANCY, <ii'-e-rn~Man-x<' (Or., wan- 
iewt, I divine), an ancient method of ju’clictiug 
futuio events from certain appearances in the air. 

A'T’RiivSCATORES, e-vv'.^ka-to'-rir'f, a name 
given hy the ancients to those stioiling heggTr.s 
who obtained money by fortuiie-tAiing. The 
term was also applied to tlio piiesls of Cyhule 
ami the coltootors of taxes. 

g-ES (JXORfUM, „r. o'-ri-vn, a fin? imposed 
■on u'.imarrii'.l men at ihu eensns or rcMow of the 
people' of Homo. It was lir.^t inipoied ai>out -toj 
11 . 0 . 

JESTR, f'-fiir, the plural fin in of .'Vs, God, ilio 
divinities of the 'N'orihmcn of Scandinavia aiul 
Iceland, (ve So.vniun.vvj vn a[Yriioi,of,v.) 

.'ET! AXM, er-''-fe-«)i,'r. followers of .1 Mills, an 
Ariaii luiwlio of tlie middle of the 4th century. 

..■ETIOLOtA o-pc(Oi ac'luse, 

and hfti.u discoul.^e), in rihet .a ligore of speech, 
hy wli i'll the of an e.vent are duvolopesl in 

the iiiirratiie. 

AEFIJIAVIT, (Lat., fijido, I 

jiloilgii ftvitli to), in Tmw. is a statemout, in writ¬ 
ing, e>f facts for tlm inroimatiem of a court in a 
cause or nritter peudin.';, or about to he com¬ 
menced Ihvrcin; or to emoply witli particular 
statutes ndatuig to t!in revenue and ot'u'rvvif'e". 
Any p'.o'son nudring a wilfully f il.'-e statement in 
it. ineteTiul te) the t) nest ion or Kuhjecl v/Jiich it m 
intended iei ,«upp.«t or disprove, i.s li.ible to he 
iudieu ii for (lerjury. An action for libel will not 
lie foe any defamulmy staU ment ooutained in it; 
but the peMon made subject to the defamation 
m.ay ap(dy to the court to refer it to its oiliccr to 
strike out the olfonvive matter. liy the 5 und 6 
Will. IV. e, 02,iu all voluntary and cxtva-judicinl 
matters, nfllilavil>xnru supciwededby deel.aiatioH.s, 
made lurfore somepi-rwouduly uunlilied to admin- 
irtor iiii oath, any wilfidly false Rtntemcnt in 
whioii runder-s the jiwty amerialde to the same 
punislkinont as for iHwjury. They are largely 
used iw l)ankrii}>tcy. nJ.so in the ndiuinistr.-ition of 
*tho revenue, wibilo in thc^iilourt of Chancery ovi- 
dence is taken chiefly by their means. They must 
be sworn befoyo a duly qualilied Commioiioner, 
but by n law recently pas.>i(:d. anyi person refusing 
to -Sworn and alleging couscieiitioua motives 
mawbe allowed to mako a solemn affujuailon or 
deyaratioii instead. JJy x8 tmd 19 Viet. cap. 4a, 
afyUvits maybe rosuk abroad, before any foitish 


ambassador, cborgS rl’afTaircs, secretary of lega* 
tUai, consul or consular agent, {fide Oath.) 

•AFFILLVTION, af-fd'd-ai'-JiwtHAt,, af, 
for ad, to, audyifms, a sou). An order of affilia¬ 
tion. (tfc* 11 . 1 STARD.) 

AFFINITY, nf-fin'-idc {Ijut., oA i<x ad, to, 
and/i/iii, a boundary or limit)t in liaw, is rda- 
tioiishipby marriage, as confa>iiivinUi/inhy blood. 
Thus, marriage having mavie husband and wife 
one ])orson, tim relatives of each are rogardod as 
bein.g rel.itcil by aiflnity in the same dc-groo to 
one as t liey arc to tJie oilier. But this ruhition- 
ship is only with tlio mained persons thcnwolvcs, 
tlius a wife’s brother has no ulUmty with a hus¬ 
band's sister. The .‘tul'ject is chiefly irapoi^nt 
in connection witli tlio hiw.s legulatiug marriage. 
(>'('(> MAimiAc.M.) 

AFFIRMATION, af-Jir-^nai'-ihun (Lat., 

ajjli'matia, from I supj>ort), a statement 

pennittod to ho made iu Parliament, Courts of 
Law, and othes- j)lace.s, inolo.ad»>f an oath, by per¬ 
sons who rcfii.se tioia cousciCnlious motives to bo 
swoi u. In rfi'-)-'. Quakers wore permitted to mako 
affirmations in al I cases in tbc La\V Courts, where¬ 
in oaflif are lequirod from other subjects. In 
i;’,:;'!, .)o.seph I’uih'j, a Clunker, was admitted te 
J’aijiamont on his aniimation, provioiudy to that 
time the election of a Qu.iker having been declared 
void, heofiiise he refused to take the required 
oath. In persons who had formerly been 

Qu.akers, but had seceded from that sect, were 
allowed to ivtlinn ; ivnl the privilege is extended 
to iVJoravians and other religionists ; and in 1855, 
till- pnvihsgo was e.vtiiudcd to all persons wlio re¬ 
fused to he sworn in courts of law, jirovidcd tho 
Juil.ge is siitisfled that the objections proceed 
from conscientious motives. 

AFP'LATUW, n/./frtp.fns (Lat., abrr.alliing 
oil, in a fignrativo kouko, iii.spiration.cnthusiastn), 
a term denoting the suppoiicd iiiRpiratiou of par¬ 
ticular jiernens. Tlio phrase pcrhiqis originated 
iu the st.itemeiit in the secoml chapter of tho 
hook of GoiicKis that the Lord “ hrcaUiod into hia 
nostrils tin: bicath of lib', and man bccamo a 
living soul.” 

A I' OHTIORI, for-ti-o'-re(Lat.,sfronyer),in 
Li\,;ic, if! a term employed iu a chain of reasoning 
to (h'lioto th.it what follows is a fnore powerfiu 
argument than that winch h('.B already been 
.‘uhluced. 

AFRICAN ASH(>CTATK)N, a soewty 

fonned in London, in 17SG, for the purf'oso’of 
ofl'ertng encouragement to travellcra and scientific 
me’i to cxploie ilio iiitei lor of Africa, to introdneo 
the arts of civilijiition liftiong the natives, and to 
study tiieir character and habits. In 18ji, the 
usRoi intion wan incorporated with theStoyal Geo- 
gra)>hical Society. 

African Churoh.—.A Christian fluirch was established 
at Varthai'e probably in the second Century., aud Agrlp- 
piaud, Wdiop of Carthage, called a council of bishops 
about ?i5. It is supposed tlio first African blsliops 
were ordained at Eoma; but, In the third imd fourth 
centuries, the independence of the African Church.was 
strictly maintained. In tho time of Constantine, tho 
chnrch of Africa was divided Into provinces, and in- 
dnded also the patriarchate of Alexandria In fegypte 
when, in the eighth century, the Mahometans loade 
thEipsflves masters of tho north of Africa, the ChrlstiaB 
churrti was overthrown, hfo chteroU has famished so 
many martyn; in proportion to the nuinboroJf memben;, 
and the names of Augustin, TertuUian, Cyprian, imd 
Lactantius are connected with the chuivh of Africa. In 
ri'ccnt tmios, the phnsU African Church is someUaM 
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applied to the colouiid ChtircU in Bouth Africa. Tn 
iSto, Kiehop Oi»y, ol Capo Town, i-cfilau:! to tv«r«s;)ir tlio 
deeielun of the nonimittSe of Ihivy Coaui'll, nod eJlah 
^hed a cfdonliil eynod, deeoiiblag liis diocese the 
Cltuioh of South Africa. 

Afrioen Kathedia: Bpisoopal Chiureh, a Iwdy of dhris- 
tlatie compoited entirely of coloured persons, oigani>t.Kl 
ill the United iStates In 1816. Wilbevforco Uiiiveivify, 
Ohio, belongs to tins diurch, which uuubcrs about 
880,1)00 members. 

Airloan Company, a society of merchants established 
in the reign of Cliarics J]., for tnvling to \fricA, foiuiud 
in Another company uhtaintd a charier in tis:S ; 

and other a'jjoi.-iBtums were formed in itji, lod.-, and 
167a. Xhc latter, the Royal African (;i>ui)'auy ot Ku);- 
lond, was xctnodelleil in lo.i'!, but whesi the e.\p.'nsc.s of 
the company had to be liefravcd out of tiio public 
purse, its charter was recalled l»y parlhimcnt in ("yr, 
and the possession.^ of the company were transferred 
to the crown. 

African Institution, an nsrocialion established in 
London in J 807 , for the abolition of the slave trade 
and the cfviliz.ition of Afi‘Jc.a. Aluny schools have 
been establislied with success, especially at Sierra 
I,eane. 

AGA, on AGHA, a’-ya, a title borne .aniong 
the Ihirks by military coinmnndcra ; .nls-o.by the 
superior oflicera of the sciaglio. It is also etn- 
ploycd as a term of re.siwot iu adtii'eabipg laud- 
owiieis and wealthy mefi, 

AGAVE, ctil'-u-jic (f-ir., love), the lovc-feiist 
or feast of ohaiifcy, prao.tiBoil amoii^tho pnnutivo 
Ohristians, at which time a liberal contribution 
was made by the rich to feed tliu pooi'. St. 
Chryeostoin derive.s this feast from thi' apostolici'il 
piuctice. Jlo says, the fu'.'it (Ilirislinns had all 
things in rommoii, as we read in the Acts of the 
Apostles; bui when that eipmlity of possession 
ceased, as it did even in the apo.stlos’ time, tho 
agaj)o or love tca.<t ivtts suhstitnted for it. Upon 
certain d.iys, after itartaking of tho Lord’s Sup- 
per, they mot at a c-zininon fe.aat, tho rich Ining- 
ing provision ;, end the jioor, who had iiotinn,g, 
being invited. During the iii.d thrc<* centnries 
these feasts were lield v/itlioiit seandd ; but l.ater 
tho heathens beg.ui to tax tiioin with impui'ity. 
The kiss of charity, wldch used to terminate tlie 
cermuonj’. was foriiidden. In eon''e''juonou of the 
abuses which had arisen, theso fc.ists wove roii- 
denincd by the flouncd of l.aodicca in and 
abolished by tiio Council of Carlliuge in tlie y, ar 
390. 

AGAPEMONE, ait-a-pni'-o-nc {(ir., of/o-pc, 
love, and worni, abode), tlie abode of love or 
ohai’ity, the name of an institution at Charlynch, 
near Taunton, fouiidcit iu 1640, by Henry James 
Prince, formeily a clergyman of tho Ciiureh of 
England. Mr. Piince succeeded iu inducing 
KOvWal huUcs of foi’iuno to n^lopt hi.i views, some 
of whma weroaftenvaWs married to ins dit.^c’.-s. 
The “hrotbren” and “sisters” livedtogdinci; in 
a fine house, with drawing-rooms, raucic-imll, and 
billhu'il-foom. I’tinco i« addinssed as “ tho 
liord,’’ and claims to be a divinely insinrcd and 
perfect personage. Some rcmiirkablo rovelatious 
as to the life of the inmates of the Agnponionc were 
made iu the coui'se of legal procceding.s in 1850; 
and ill. Hejrworth Dixon, in his “Spiritual 
W ives,” mado au gmazing statement on the sub¬ 
ject. 

A.GAPET,®, o^o-pe'-fca (Gr. apape, love), 
was a name given to certain virgina and widows 
in the ancient chureh, who associated themselves 
with, and attended on, (‘cclosiastics out of mo¬ 
tives of piety and Iwnevolenee. The scanilal 
whi^ this gave rise to i^in);;t the church led to 
its su}>pression. ^ 


AG.'VTE, (Or., o<-/((Tff.„),!i s.mi-pollucid, 

viwivgMtcd ami nm i v-staUst-d vniiity ot ipuwt*, 
named after A<‘hn)ci', a riwr iu Steily, whoiico 
the Gicvks lire said io Ij.iio prot'uroil it. 
The agate is inontioncd in thg Did 'IVt.amcnt as 
one of tho j»iecio«a stou<'s in tho high priest's 
biviiHsphltf). 

AG 'VTHODA'jMGN, rty-a.i/vfi-dr'-mon (Gr., 
good, and a. spirit.) {.SVr U.'i'.Mi»r.) 

AGE, <iffj in Jaw, that ti.mo when j>ersons 
are enabled to do wlnit for want of ycaivs they 
wore previously prohibited doing, ami Vlicn thoy 
hi'oonio rospousiblo for their acts. Tho ago of 
h'gal capacity is twenty-ono; hut it arrives for 
some purtioges much earlier. In criminal case* a 
jicrson ot the ago of foinlogn years may ho 
capitolly punished for any capital oHeiicc, hut 
not uucuT the age of seven. vAt twelve, a male 
may take the oath of allegiance ; at fourteen he 
is at years of discretion, and may coinent or dis¬ 
agree to a mairiago contracted before, or ehooso 
a guardian. A (omalo may consent or di-sagroe 
to a marriage at twelve; und at fourteen may 
uxoi'cise tho wime privileges as a mule, cxcopl 
that the latter may be ajipointcd an eveentor at 
fonrtoou, but the lomale cannot he an oxectili ix 
till seventeen—neither, however, being qnaliliod 
to act untd twouiy-one. An infiint above fourteen 
is liable b) suiter for a breach of the peace, riot, 
hatteiy, or the like, and for perjury or ches^ting. 
A tenant of gavelkind lands, in jiarU of Iv eUt, la 
of sulliuicui age to nlieuo his estate by fooH’meiit 
at tho age of fifteen. Tho law jiresuuics a ohiKl 
at fouitoen to bo a competent witiUNs; hut if 
under that ago, if it bo awnro of tho iiatine. of an 
oatli, its evidence will bo ri'ceived. Nb) one 
undur twonty-oiio can serve an a inembor of 
imrliiiment, of bo admitted to practise as an 
attorney, solicitor, pioctor, or notary public. In 
the (ilmrcii <d I'lnglond, no peisou can lie a)>- 
pointed deacon until twonty-tlirc'e. or |>viest 
until twenty four; a bishoj) cannot be con- 
ucnited before thirty. A contract of an infant 
may be riiLilicd on attaining the r.ge of twenty- 
one. FiiU ago in male ot L-tnale in twenty-oiin 
years, which age is comph'ted on tlie day pre¬ 
ceding the anuivci's.tiy of ti person’s biith, who, 
till that time, hi .m infant, and so styled in law. 
Ill .‘■leotl.ind, a wiiitor, ibid is between fourteen 
and twi uty-ouo, may disiaisa by nill of inovahh; 
pronet ty, make contracts and carry on trade, 
with liability to be dcclan.-d a bankrupt. In 
France, tho marriageable n',o is eighteen for males 
and fifteen for females, with n restriction as to 
tho consent of guardians. In llio tjuitod Htates, 
tlic ago ipialificfttion for a reprc.sentativc In (lon- 
gress is twenty livo ; for a senator, thii-ty j and 
for a preside-nt, thirty-five. In liieat llritsdu. 
tho heir to tho Crown is, for the purjioKc of 
Hm'0e.»sion, of full age at eighteen. {.SVr iNt'ANOV, 
GuAitm.vMsuiP, MAiiiUA).ni, ,Si,(;c'b.s.«io.n'.) •. 

AGENDA, ai-jen'-dn (Lit., thmg-i to bo 
(lone), a term applied in the- Itomau Catholic 
church to certain ofilisou' or aerviccH, as, for ox- 
anipla —Agendti (I reifit-rti-nn, morniM 

and evening 5 Agnidti, rli'-', the oitico K 

the day; Agenda Motiuoritm, the sei v ico for tho 
dead, &o. Afiendo, was likewise .tpjilieil to the 
volurno containing the ritual or chure-h service of 
the Komish church. In ofilcial tuid meroantilu 
business, the term is applioil to the list o£ sub¬ 
jects proposed for the consideration of s board* 
mooting. 
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AfJENI’, ai'-Jent (Lat., of/ens, doing, acMtig), 
in Law, as in other matters, is ona who conilucts 
tflfi affairs, or is intrusted with the commissiou 
of another. He may be constituted cither by ex¬ 
press iippointineuj or l»y implication of law, 
arising fioin the circumstances in which the 
parties are ]ilncoil. In the following cases liis 
appointment must bo in writing:—^i’o giant a 
li>ase of land for above three years; to create or 
assign any uncertain interest in land, or (except 
in copybohls) to surrender the same. An agent 
for a coriioratiuu aggrerate must, hi general, be 
constituted, not oiily % writing, hut by deed: 
and in fveiy case where a deed is to be executed 
by one man as agent or altmnoy for another, the 
agent or uttoruoy must Inmsolf bo authorized by 
deed fui that pnrpo.se. An agency is determined 
hy the ileatli of tiie priucii)al, or it may ho re¬ 
voked in his lifotlino, e.xcopt in cases where an 
authority is given in pursuance of a contract ivith 
anotlier p:u’ty. An agent may be gcinral or 
KIMrial. h’he act.s of a general agent binds bis 
principal, although tlie agont may violate his 
luivate instruetioii.s. The power of a s|jccial 
agent ia limited by the authority h i has actually 
received. An agent, without sjiocial authority, 
cannot appoint another iiorson to act m his stead. 
An agent w responsible to his client for the. con- 
fle({iicnces of gross professional igiioriince or 
flagrant negligence. If an agent is einidoyed to 
sell, he must not he the buyer,* if employed to 
buy, ho must not bo the seller. 

In Diplomacy, a general term apphod to .several 
ranks, as envoys extnvorilinary, and inmistevv pleiupo- 
tenfiary, ambassadors, ministers ivsldeut, 
d’<(,yn,/rrs, seeiotarlt.i of legation, >te In oidiiuiry 
language, Hie principal rejiresimtative of one power at 
tlie court of anotlier is termed the agent of that power 
at that particular court 

Agent, Army. (,sVc AWMV Aok.vt.) 

Agent, Navy, (b'cc Navv ,\0I5Nt.) 

AGISTMENT, a-ji'if •inenf, (old Er., license 
for catf.lo), a Icg.il term implying the p,i.sturiiig 
of 11 person’s c.attlc in the royal forests. It is also 
applied to the tax paid for sucli pn.stunng. The 
tithe of agistment, or tithe of eattlo and other 

rodiice of grass lands in Ireland, as abolished 

y the Act of llnion. 

AGITATION, a term aivplied to any great 
and long-oontiimod public movement for gaining a 
political ro.sult. Thus, wo hoar of the Kopeal 
Agitation, tlie Anti-Cot n Taw Agitation, Ac, 

AONATI, tui-nai'-U (Lat., vascor, vatus 
[originally f/naftwj, born to), the relations by the 
father, who, by the Roman law, were jirefcrred 
to the ccw/ao/f, or relations by the mother, till tho 
edict of the emperor J ustmian (n8 a.T). ) abolished 
all distinctions between thorn. The ui/nnU, or 
relatives cm jiarte patemd, are preferred in de¬ 
scents to the cof/ncUif or relatives ex parte 
mntemd. 

AGNOMEN, (t{i-no'-nien, (Lat., atr, for od, 
to, and nomen, name), a kind of honorai'y name 
given by the ancient Romana to a person on ac¬ 
count of some distinguishing circumstance in his 
Mfo. It was tho fourth ilf order of tlie Roman 
names i tho others being tho prtenoMem, corro- 
iqiondiiig to our Christian name; the mmen, or 
name of the plan; and the ciitinotneit, or' name of 
the family; as in PubliiiA Oorneliiw Scipio 
Africanus. 

AGNOETA, (Gr <ujM>ia. ignor¬ 

ance), a sect founded about 370 by Theodosius 


of Cappadocia; they aro said to have doubted tho 
omniscience of God. The name is applied about 
53tf to tho followers of Themistius of Alexandra, 
vv'lio held peculiar views as to tho nature of Christ, 
maintaining that His human jiaturo did not be¬ 
come omniscient by its union with His divinity. 
Tho sect was anathematized by Pope Gregoiy the 
Great. 

AGNOSTICS, a name applied generally to 
describe those who, without professing atheism, 
or actual denial of the pos.stl)iliby of the existence 
of God, consider that lus c.vistenoo ia not proved, 
and thi'ieforo not to be accepted as a demon- 
stinted truth. 

AGNUS DEI, aij'-iW de'-i (Lat., Lamb of 
God), in the Roman Catholic church, is the name 
of a prayer in the Mass, introduced by Sergius I., 
in o:i8, and begnuiing with the words Agnus Dei. 
It is also the name of a hymn coiiiinencing with 
these wonts, sung at the eloviilioii of the Host. 
Agnus Dei is likewise the name given to a round 
liieco of wax, stamped with the figuio of a lamb, 
supi>orting the banner of the. cross. Tlieso are 
distributed among tho pioople, and .are supposed 
to jiossgsa great virtue** Tho baptism and bene¬ 
diction of the Agnus Dei is a very solemn cere¬ 
mony, performed by tlie J’ope himself in the first 
year of Ins pontificate, and repeated every seventh 
year aftoiwaids. 

AGON ALIA, ftg'-o-nai'-U ti, festivals celo- 
br.itoJ oil the 9th of .laiiimry, 2rot of May, and 
11th of December, by the Romans in honour of 
J anus. 

AGONISTIC A, Of/-on-ib'-ti-ca. (iS'ccDona- 
Tism) 

AGORA, a-go'-m, the place used in the 
ancient Greek tovvnsasamarkcttplaooandpublio 
resort for social and political purposes, corres- 
poiiiling in some degree with the Roman forum. 
The name is also given to the a.“sesnblio.s of tho 
pi’ople convened by proelaination hy a herald. 
At Athens, ten officers chosen nniinally and en¬ 
titled agoriviiomoi, presided over the markets and 
enforced shipping regulations. 

AGRARIAN LAW, ai-grui'-ri-an (Ut., 
itgrana le.r, from uger, a field, and lex, law), a 
Homan law for the distribution of lauds among 
the common people. Tho object was only the 
distribution of lands which were the property of 
tho state ; first, to have a chock upon tho con- 
ipu'ied jieojile; secondly, to have a protection 
against the incursions of an enemy ; thirdly, to 
augment their ])opiilation; fourthly, (o free the 
city of Rome from an excess of inhabitants: 
fifthly, to quiet seditions*? and sixthly, to reward 
their veteran soldfer.s. It contained various pro¬ 
visions : it do.scribed tho land wiiich was to be 
divided, and tho classes of people among whom, 
and their numbers ; and hy Whom, and in what 
manner, and by what bounds, tho territory was 
to be parcelled out, 

AGRARIAN STATIONS, amoiw the 
Romans, w'ore advanced guards placed in the 
fiolds. U 

AGREEMENT, a-gre^-ment (Fr., ag<Kiet’)y 
m Jiaw, is whore a promise is made on one side, 
and assented to on the bt^er; or where two or 
more persons enter into engagement with each 
otherby a promise on either side. If such con¬ 
tract is by deed, it is called either, a contract by 
deed or a contract by spedattyj’ if not by deed. 
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a parole or simple contract. The latter may l»e 
either wriUen or verbal. An agreement is vohl if 
there be no consideration for it, or it be ageist 
public poUoy or morality j and is voidable iTob- 
toined by fraud, force, or misrepresentation. 
The performaiice of an secernent snay be en¬ 
forced, or the breach of it rcstiained, by a court 
of equity, or damages for the breach may be 
recovered in an action at law. An agreement 
chargeable with the duty of sixpence may be 
stamped within fourteen days after date, without 
penalty; after that period, on payment of a 
penalty of aaos., if the value of tho matter be 
under £20, or £ro if abovo. ■ A deed or instru- 
nicnt unstamped or iusulhcicntly stamped in.ay 
bo given in evidence, on payment to the efticer 
of the court of the amount of duty required, ami 
the ]>enaltie3 (if any), togctlier with an addiiiuual 
penalty of fir. (Wet- OoNi'itACT.) 

AGlllCULTURE, FESTIVAL (.)F, a 

solemnity which, since about the 2nd century of 
the Christian era, has been observed in China. 
Procc8,sions are organized in all tlic chief towns 
of the einpiio. The emperor, by way of example, 
engages in some agricultural occuimtion. 

AGRIONIA, a;7 -H-o'•rii-a (Or.,«//r^ir*, rustic, 
rude), among tho ancients, an annual fustivul in 
honour of Bacchus, which was iiauiiUy cclclualcd 
during tho night at Orcbomeuun, llo.tia, ecelu- 
sively by women and priests. When Hast estab¬ 
lished, a virgin was killed ns a sacrifice; but tliat 
practice was afterwards abandoned. According 
to I'lutar'ch, it was so named on account of tho 
rudeness and inteniperanoo which gcuorally .at¬ 
tended its celebration. 

AGROTERAS TfllTSTA, a-;,r<^ ter-m 

thu'se-a, an annual festival at Athens, in honour 
of Artemis, or Ciaiui, in fulftlnient of a vow 
made by tho city, lietoro tho battle of .Marathon, 
to sacrifice goats equal in number to thu I’ersians 
slain. The number was afterwards limited to 
500. 

AICHMALOTARCII, aild-imi-!o-tahrk (Cr., 
atckmn?ot<irrfif’K, ctiief of the caiitives), a titlo 
given by tlie .Tews to the prince by whom fctiey 
were governed whilst in captivity at ISaiiyloe. 
According to the Uclirew writeis, he w.as always 
of the tribe of Judah. It lias, however, he.on 
doubted whether such a iligiiiiary held oilice pre¬ 
vious to the and century, vvlicu lluna was ap¬ 
pointed aichmalotaruh. 

-AJlD, aid(¥t., aidf), in Ixiw, aids were ori¬ 
ginally mere benevolences grunted by tho tenant 
to his lop^jn times of difficulty and distress; but, 
in procesiiof time, they grew to be considered as 
a matter of right, and%ot of discretion. These 
aids were principally throe:— 1 . To ransom tho 
lord’s person, if taken prisoner; 2 . To make tho 
lord’s eldest son and heir-apparent a knight; 3 . 
To marry the lord’s 'eldest daughter, by giving her 
a suitable portion. Aids were abolished in the 
reign of Charles II. 

AIDE-DE-OAM^’, aid!-de-kon(jy), a military 
term taken, from tho French, and denoting an 
ofBcer employed to reoeivoand convey the orders 
of a generaL In jgart^n anS quarters he acts as 
prifhte seoretaiMr, arid fre<piently superintends 
the houeefaoId'anaii'B., The aide is rarely of higher 
rank than c^t^, and mjist be of two years^ser- 
vice. The SovOTrign has many aides-de-camp, 
some honorary, but thegriiator number appointed 
aa a reward lor eminent servioes, Ond receiving 


the rank of full colonel. There are <\l!»o naval 
aii 1 #-dc-camp in attourlance on the Sovcicign. 
The Ijord lieutenant of Ireland and cokmiai 
governui s also have aide.s-de-eajnp. 

AIDE-TOI, ET LE CIEL T’AIDERA 

(Fr., “Helpyour-Sel^andheaSen willhvl|i you’'), 
the name chosen by a Frcmh political safety in 
1824, the object of whiuh was to oppose 1 he go 
vemmeut by publk.ations ami otber ii'git»mato 
means. QuiKor was for some time proMileiit, and 
most of theaolive meinberif belonged to thepaity 
known aaDoi*l'KiN.\niKN. 'I'heorgsuof thesociety 
was Le ('lobe, and afterwards Ac Xiit-umal. Tho 
revolution of r8jo was in a great inoasuro duo to 
thu action of the “Aide-toi” society, which was 
dissolved in 1832. 

. ALARAF, a'-la-raf, is the name given by 
ST.ahomctans to the wall whicK they say divides 
heaven from hell. * 

ALARES, a-lair' ■'•eg, in ancient Rome, a 
kiinl of inilili.r; but, according to some, (boy wori 
the cav.-ilry, stationed as the two wings or aUe of 
the ui my. 

ALB, tOb (Lit., alfm-i, white), an oeelcBiastical 
vostiiient of gre.at niitiiptity, inmloof wdiite linen, 
of suflieiont length to hang down to tiio heels, 
girded iit the loins, and embroidered at the loot. 
The sui'iilici! worn by tho Knglish clergy is a ino- 
dilication of it, but lias wider sleeves, 111 the 
nnoioiit chui'cb, tho nowlj'-bapUzcd jiersons wore 
a white vestnieiit or alb for tlic i-iglit days ftd- 
lowlng; whence, the Bimd.ay upon Ihcovoof which 
the c-itecliiiiiifUM loeeivod baptihin came to be 
cnlleil J)oviiinr(i in afbiti, or White Sunday, (iSi’e 
WniTaUM'JDK.) 

ALBIG Er'JtSKK, a/'-A)-;e)»'-s(Ts, w.i.s a com- 
moii name given to the ditfcront sects that existdl 
in the 8011111 uf Franco in the l.vttiU' half of the 
tW'ellth and beginning of tho thirteenth century. 
They differedamougeuoh otherin their jiaitiuular 
tenets, but agreed, in denying the .ant,Koi ity of 
the I’opo in spiritual matters, and in opposing 
the iliscipline and cercinoiiies of tho Ohnicli of 
Homo. They were so called from the town of 
ALbi, in tho distiiot of Albigeois, in Ixvnguedoe 
(now included iu tho dopiirtment of Tara), in tho 
neighbourhood of which tliOT were most numer¬ 
ous. In 1163, Alexander III. published a deexoe 
against these sects in a council at 'I'ourB, and 
another in 1179. On the accession of Innocent 
III. to tho papal chair, in 1198, liu sent two 
(hstercians, Rainer and Guido, to proceed against 
tho hcretios. They were to endeavour to con¬ 
vince them by arguments, and, if these failed, to 
pronounce the ban upon them. Their goods and 
property wore to be confiscated, and themselves 
banished from the country. These proceedings, 
however, wero followed by little success; ami 
the assassination, in 1208, of one of tho Tope’s 
delegates, Peter of Oastelnau, who had rendcroA 
himself odious by his cruelties, gave rise to many 
years of a .most bloofly war, in which the worst 
outrages of fanaticism and cupidity were prac¬ 
tised against the inhabitants of these districts. 
Raymond VL, Counloof Toulouse, was leader uf 
the Albigenses, and Simon, Count of Montfort, 
commanded tho expeditioa against them. At 
the talcing of Beziers, it is said tiuit 60,000 of the 
inliabitants were put to the swonl; and it is 
asserted that Arnold, aWwt of C'iteaux, one of the 
Popo’s legates, when asked how they were to dis¬ 
tinguish the heretics from true Catholics, ropliod. 
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“ KUl nil, ^rOfl yrill know his own.” Montfort 
lout his lifo at the siege of Toulonae, in T2i8,%nd 
Kaynvonfl, his adversary, died in ra-aa. The war 
was orohccutcd fay tlx-ir successors, until Kay- 
rnond Vy., jtreBsed on all sides, was obliged to 
make peace in 1229^ giving uij two-thirds of liLs 
estates to tho king, proniisi(i|| submission to the 
3 ’opc, and paying a large sum to tho Ohurch. 
When peace was ofataintsl, the Inqvuaition was 
estafaHshed at Toulouse, and those wlio escaped 
from the sivoril died l>y tlie hands of the InqiuHi- 
tion. By tho miildlo of ,tho 13th century the 
Alfaigonscs, ns a-body, w'ere extinct; but a few 
contrived to escape, and settled in Bosina. 

AL-BORAK, al ho-vak! (Arab., shining 
whiteness), tho name given, in Mahoinctau 
tradition, to an imaginary animal wliiuh was 
said to have catiii|l Alahoinct upon his jouniej* 
from .lerusivlern to jhe heavens. 

ALOATDK, on ALOAVDR, aU-aid’, a 
Spanish word, derived from tlio Arabic kada, to 
head or govern, and uso<l by Uio 'floors, Bpianini’il-i, 
and I’ortugueso for a governor, usually of a 
fortress or castle. 

ALCALDJL, al-kul'-d'i.i, is, in Sifain, tho 
titlo of a jiulsc or magistrate appointed by tlic 
government, or elected by tho towns, to ailnun- 
istor justice within a corfadn district. 

ALCANTARA, KNIUITTS OF, ai-kon- 

ta!-ra, an oi-<lcr of Ivnighthoml of Spain, uniting 
both religious and military duties. Tlio orticr 
was at first naiuod St. Julian, toumled 111 119(3 as 
a defence .igmust the Moors, and alwut forty 
year.s .aftervvarils ehaiged by Pope Cclostine 111 . 
with tlie dafe)ic(f of the Christiaji faith and main- 
tcnancn of eternal war with tlio iufidcl, fn laif?, 
the town of Alacantara having been taken by 
Alplwnso IX., wa.s confided to the carw of the 
Knights of iSt. Julian, who thei cujKiii ch.angud the 
name of their order. In J49'5,,the graniimastiir- 
ship w.as united with tlio Sjkimsh crown. The 
Knights takotho vows of obedience and poverty, 
but not of cebwvcy; must bo able to prove four 
generations of nwvlity, and lU'n specially bound 
to defend tkc immaculato conception of tho 
Virgin. Tho order is still richly cmlowed. 

ALC AYALA, nl-kfi-ta'-lut, in Com,, a cus¬ 
tom-house duty jiaidin ijpain, on imported goods, 
at the rate ,Qf s per cent, upon tho value of the 
oonunodity. 

ALCORAN, OR KORAN. (See Koran.) 

AXiLKRl^f AN, awV‘der-mein, a term derived 
from tlw oompuTativa clcgr^ of the Ang.-Sax. 
word mfdf old, and' mau. Earla, governors of 
province*, and other persons of dwtiuction, were 
gcniaally termed nldormouby the Anglo-ljaxons. 
Tht title is now j^jpliod to oorbitn mo^istiates or 
officers in rannicipol corporatiousv By 5 and 6 
Will. IV. c. yt'*, ,and 3 ajid 4'Vio. c. 118, the 
rosuiieB.t bu*g«sses of mttuiinpal corporations in 
Kngland and Wales -elect councillors’ who, from 
thw own nnmberi choose a certain number of 
alderman, ■'*^0 hold, office for si^ yearn, half 
oab avety tfawo yem*. One feiarth of the 
Tnuttuupal connefl consists of aklermcn, and throe 
fourtlia of Douiunllors, In li^Iand, the aldermen 
are eleotsd tUreetly by iheburgcwtes. IniiicOtlaiHl. 
there are no tdderraen, but the bailies hold a 
similar position. - la tb« soiqv>iwtioo of London, 
which was not afiMtod by the above Act, there 
are. twcnty-iAx aldannen, inoludkig hsrct-« 


mayor, twenty-five of whom are elected for 
life by such freemen as arc houselioldert^ in the 
tweijty-fivu wards. The twenty-sixth aldcnnftn, 
who belongB to the ileiiendcncy of ,Southwark (or 
v^ard of iiridgo Without), is appointenl by the 
othcraldenneii. The aldermen act»»inagtstrates 
for the (hty of Loudon, aiid constitute a separate 
court, besides being members of the tourt Of 
Common Council. The lord mayor ia always an 
alderman. 

ALB-CONNER, kort'ncr, alc-kenner, or orm 
who kfiis or knows what good ale is. The office 
is of gro.it antiqiuty, A!o-conncrsaufiale*tasterB 
were chosicn (jvery jfear in tho court-leet of each 
manor. SimiU.r omcers were appointed in towns 
and boroughs. 

A 1 .EH 0 USES, houses in which »le and beer 
are sold. As early as tlio year 1.196 tho incon- 
vciiicnci-s arising from tiic as.ieniblago of numbers 
of notrju,s por.ious, find of the cxccaslve drinking 
in alehouses, became so great ns to make them 
the subject of legislation; find many Acts oT 
Tarliaiiioiit regnlutuigaleliousesliavcbeen pa^cd 
at v.uious periods. In ifia.S, a general Act was 
passed (9 (Ico. IV, ti. 6rl, which loimaled all for¬ 
mer .shiftiPcs on the .subject. Since then various 
rcguhitinus Jiavo be>'u nuulo, of which tho follow¬ 
ing are the most, recent and important. By tho 
3 and .j. Viet, c. 61, a license can only be granted 
to tho real occupier of the house in which tho 
beer or cider is to bo retailed, and every person 
applying for a license must produce a certificato 
from the ovei .set r of his being iht- real occupier 
of (ho bouse. Licensed victuallers and keepers 
of beer shops who sell ale to be drunk on tlio 
pi-einiscs, are li.ible to have soldiers biUetod 
upon them. 'The ri and 12 Viet. o. 49, and tho 
i 3 and 19 Viet. e. J18, rognlato the sale of beer 
and other liquors ou Sundays, < Jhristmas-day, and 
Good Fiiday. In 1809, some alterations wer© 
made in the law. 

ALEC'l’UYOMANCY, (ri-o-nutn'-s€ 

(Gr., nhkh'jjoi}, a cock, r,i.n nfrio . divination), 
anioiig tlie .ancients, a mode of divination by 
means of cocks. It was performed by wi lting tho 
twenty-four letters of the alfiliabei in the dust, 
upon each of which a grain of corn was laiil. A 
cock was tlion let loose among tho letters, and 
those out of wlxich tho bird picked the corn 
being joined together, were supposed to disclose 
what was required to he known. In this practice 
may have originated tho vuljpir phrase, “ I am 
cock sure of it.” 

ALEXANDRIAN SCHOOL. When 
anraciit Greece lost hef gloi-y and indeftendenoe, 
literature and science found a refuge in Alexandria, 
under the munificent jiatronago of the Ptolemies. 
Ptolemy Soter, or his successor Ptolemy Pfails- 
dclphus, cstahlishcd at Alexandria a JfwgMMtt, 
Whither learned men were invited from dM parte, 
and maintained at tho public expense, -with every 
facility for cultivating the various branches of 
lUeratnro and science., At first it was principally 
distingiiished asa sohadl of grammar and ml^kim, 
producing correct effitiims of the anctefito, and 
writing leam^ cpmtneRtarios upon them. In. 
poetry, tho writers of this sidiool aredisrii^iished 
toT'OcaTectBew. ipnrity, and elegance of stjflie j 
but the more imj^tent part, tlw^^iritai^goaiim 
which characterised the earlier poetry ot the 
GretAa, is almost entkely wahting. itt phi^ 
aophy, the Alaxandrian s^pol was a apeinwt of 
aete^teum. In tbp- mnthemaitioal ited phyahwl 
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..•cieiiee* tbi# sohool becaaio very dktingiiWicd, 
having sneh men as BuoUii, Apollonius, jinitos- 
thenes, an 4 Ptolemsews, the geographer. Afijir j 
tbo subjugation of tho Plolomaie tiyiuwty by uu> { 
Bomans, about 30 b.c., the faitolleenwl activity j 
of the Aloxaiulriau scliool was exerted in oi her 1 
«lirectiottS. There was in fact a new Alexatnlrian j 
Hohool wliSch combinml a simly of the Xow. 
Platonic philosophy, anil iliu theology of tiie 
early C'hujxsh fuilicrs, and existed nearly 700 
years. (.SivNEw rr,ATOM.sT.s.) 

AtJfET, ai'-fd, iimoii!,' the AJiglo-Sa-xotis, a 
cauldron of balling uator in which a imrson ao- 
cnswl of a Crime thrn.st Ids arnr up to tlio idbow 
and held it tboro s>«mo time, us a trial of hiti 
iniiooeney ; if lie w.'is hurt, ho was litdd guilty, 
and if not, acnuittofl. 

AUlUACTL ’OR ATiGUA7JL, 

the^'i in Mpain, i.s the general nainoof ilifieer': fi^r 
tho yppreheuwon of erimin.sis, derived from II13 
Arabic jetestf, anthoi'ity derived from the Jvi.v'. 
Tho (ilguacil-iiifiyor ns a higher oinci-r, with 
umilar functions. 

ALIAS, a'-liag (Xat., otherwise), a word used 
to denote a name or title that Ii.is been asktmuMl 
by? or .acoidentally given to tv person ; wi, tfltiith, 
(tlm donos. An alias may be assumed by any 
one, but does not ab'iolvo liiin from Uto responsi¬ 
bility of .m act committed under his ivssuined 
itame. It is also a hi'cond writ is.suotl from the | 
division of tho High <,\mrt of .fudicsvtnro, wlit-m 1 
tho first has been I'-Fucd, and rctanicd witliout I 
etfeot. . i 

ALIBI, al'-i-bi (L'rVt., elsewhere), is a term j 
nstd toexpre.sa that doicnee in a criminal prose¬ 
cution, where thojnrfy acciewKl, ittorrlor to prove ; 
that he could not Inivu ccmiuitted the crime I 
charged Upon him, o.'/era ovulwice that ho \yas in j 
a dil^erent' ;^|;i^'at the time of its conmmsioir. | 

ALIEN ai'-U-tit (bat., nlieiuis, another) 

man’s, of anolhor cmmtryl, genorally speaking, i 
is one l>om in a foreign ooamry, out of tho ; 
allcgianco of tho king or other o.\‘eeutive of ttiat | 
in wltich he is for tlio time rcskhnit or stayi'ig, j 
and inoro purticnlariy any one who does not c-ujoy j 
the pTivil'’'Ke.s of a British subject. It seems to 1 
be a rulo tif tho general public law that aliens can | 
bo sent out of the realm by au oxerci-so <yf tho ; 
prerogative of the crown; but in modern [iraotleo j 
a special Act of BarUainent is generally passed j 
for tho purpose. The chief dis-ihilitics to which 
aliens have Jwea subjected are incapacity to hold 
lauded property, and iiicoinpetency to exi r<'" 
Mlitieof privileges. Aliens wore ahso excliiduJ 
from sitUng^on juries. Aliens belonging to a 
country actually at war with Britain are tcimuil 
ahen m^oies^ and ojsn iltither tliemsclvcs nor 
by msignee mw fo* ik lts in this country save by 
apeoial Ikenseltrom f A Queen, so long an hostih- 
tiOT continue. No,Btff fish sfato can be owued by an 
aHen., Mei* of tha. iota of Parliament jwseed 
within 11 * last two ||Bturics with regard to tho 
Alien laws have repealed by tha Jfatural- 
iaattonAct of Stoy la, layo—^aml34. Vie. o. t/<„ 
Bjy fhia Aet-oUeu we iuiahicdkto take bold and 
, dMpaee of re« and {NNttonalp^eofierliy of«(l kinds 
(flXeept Btiti^ ^i)A) and to transmit a ,title to 
labd.ai^^nSliAataraIrboRi.aubj«ictp. Theyam 
not however qualMie^ for any nutsi^pai or ol^'r 
fnnohlse,' nor. admitted to any ngh.ta of a 
; Bubieet as rerarda pp^riy o,'.wr than 

those monSonod. Muteas 01 veMelk aee stHL 
twiindhylnwtoiid&naUibea^^ a&idlettn 


who arc hound to have their names 1 egisfered anil 
to obtain ccrtificatcJi of rcgntruiiiin. A uiorncd 
woman is licldtobuh citi/vu uf riio huvUt to which 
her huvbvnd for flu Uiao being iiclwiiKS; nannal- 
bovn BritWi women booo.niiig .'vhoii'* by inariiiigo 
can, on bt'COinin« widows, liii/cdtn'-'ihla.t<'d by 
certificate from tiic .‘^rctary of Mtate, and the 
cliildrpM of sitfUaic Iheivby ntitiirniisi d. f‘hildu'ii 
arc lield in all caaei, t o bo citivou'i of 1 ho eonnti-y 
in whicli thoil paroiits aro nainrahinl I’ortho 
rtJfnoval of ilisid-ditius of alivns sro J>HS 1 /VTii'N, 
NATCI!Ar.mATI<J.V. 

AUen Piiories, .■Utorthil N'oiniujl'ort'iiU’vt, toreiisn 
pricii-is hiivia.; lisil Eii,;l!<U eiOitr', coniorreil on I'n-m, 
oslabU^hcil suljonliiiaii! primloi in Ibis coauti/, for 
miMiRgemenl of the Ismlit nixt culli'otioii j it runt«. la 
the ruijfn of Brivrnvit 111 . tlioro wore 110 priories of 
this kind in ihirf 3 .ind. lu 1*14, a law was imvsoil by 
wldch they wciu ilissvvlvud mnl graiit^^t to the Crown. 

ALIENATION, Mi-li-e-r;a0-i?ntii (lASt,,rtftV- 
nafio, (ilinio, I nlicnate, po-'S away, discard), in 
law, any mi. thud wlinol'y i -hit..irc volmuarily 
rcii'g’ni'd by one jiaily mid rcc'pl.d by another, 
whi'ilH'vit b'> liy ,:.de, gift, inartia'^e si-ttiemont, 
dcvi,‘.c, or other tmmimi^.sidn of jiroporty, by tho 
inutiiiil iirtisi nt of tho pditics. 

.VLi:Stt)NY, al'-i (TiUt., er/iiiit'niti, .»ns- 
tennnee)- '» proviriim made for the sin.poit of a 
wife onti of her lni:.li.iui'i-’.s csl.iio, when a dveruo 
has been oiii.niied at rim wife’s mstanvo for 
judicial I'eparatioii or di.5 olutiou of mnrringc, 
JVy tho Ihvoiei, Act, AO and at Viet. e. fi=; s, 33, 
th.j <!ourt of I'livorco may order Ihn Imeb.ind to 
socuio to llm wifi' a sum of money, in gioss or by 
annual iniynmnts. for ivuy lenn nut oMcediiift 
her own KlV, iw,, havije; i,gat'd to her fortune, 
tho ability of her Iniriinnd, and tbo vondnet of 
the pai'lies, it shall deisn leasounWe, and to cn* 
fui 'CO tins by ile.id." ’llic court lias also tlic power, 
pending} tlio suit, to muko interim or.leni for ))ay- 
meat ot raojicy to tho wife, by way of alimony or 
otiicrwise. If the swit be instituted by llio 
hnsbami, tho court cm suspoiiU its decree until 
tlie provirioii ba aoeured. 

ALXGKAN, IvoRAS.) 

ALIAIT, nf’-ln (.Vrrb., «/, the, and Unh, 
wor{.!iy the adored), ii. ihn Arabic namo of (hn 
SiiXiremn Ikfing, wiiieli, through (he Koran, li«» 
licon adopted by all netipns tiiat luiva ombracssl 
the MohaHiTnediHi faith.’ , 

ALLEGIANCE, ul-te'-jnvae (old Vr., from 
lAt„ uii to I, in J to), s.s the natural, lawful, 

. ■ faithful olieilicnce wliich every subject owe* 

to Ilia prince. It is cither jici'm-tuu!, wlierc one 
is a mibjtct burn, or has-the right of u subject by 
naturalization, &e. ; cxprcsa, wiiich is that 
obligation wliich iarincs from an cr-iprc-ssed ijrb- 
miso or oath of allcgi'incn; or temporary, by 
reason of roaidence ill the at.xte or country. 'I'o 
subjects iMirn, it is an iucideiit inacparaljfe, and 
as soon as liorii, jUn’y hy hiitliriglit, 

oba<li»mctf to their soVprcls:u ; and it cannot lie 
coafiiitfil to any bhigdo-n,,but fbllowa the subject 
wherover Ito goes; but, by thelynmMonaof tho 
Na'tairalizatdtfi Ant.^gg viol asp. *4), ail^aiicw 
may lie rcnouacpl by asHeohu'tttioa of alioBage, « 
awd H is fprferted hy tke aecqitaace of allt^ianco 
to a forc'^ti ntfttc. The subjects are hintcc caBtd 
Uege peofiie, aod are hound by thi» allegianco to- 
go with the king to Ida wara well withto aa 
without the ktngAemi, By the law of 
and agreeably to the sjurlt of the consfci'fertion, 
ab in oadiqpuf «a posaesaieii of the erown^ 
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or king lie facta, is entitled to allegianoe, because 
he then vepi-cBents, not- the Bovereign whom he 
htui (lispoBOsswl, but the general will in which the 
ultiinato sovereignty resides. 

Oath hi Ahegiance is an oath ol flclellty to the sov¬ 
ereign, taken by alWitrrso'nshelJiug public offices; and 
by common law any subject aBy be called npoe to take 
It, It was (Irst imiKwed by slatnta itt the first year 
of the reign of JiUtaabetb i but tiw form baa been 
altered since. The present form if—” i do sincerely 
promise and swoar that I will be faithful and boar 
true allegiance tc Her Majesty Queen Victoria, her 
heirs anti auccossprs, according to Ipw, so help, me 
(iod.” ■ , , 

ALLIANOB, al-li'-afm, a league between 
two or more friendly powers; An alliance nifty 
bo either offensive and defensive or defensive 
only. I’oUtieians divide them into three classes 
—those in whiili the allied states imderiakodo 
prosecute a war with their whole force j those in 
which auxiliftry states famish a principal state 
with a certain hsed contingent of mdn, arms, 
money, &c. s and those in which pno power 
undertakes to furnish troops to another power 
for sUteil subsidies. (ifec.XltKATV.) 

ALLOCUTIOSTj/ti-to-l'M^sii^Mi (Lat.f ah for, 
ad, to, find, locuiio, a speaking), is an adilress, 
usually of a formal 'nature, arid particnluiJy 
applied to an inldross delivered by the Tope at 
the CJoUego of Cunliuals, ua matters of importance 
to the Church. 

ALLODIUM, al-lo'-di-uiii, (Lat. from the 

Gor. paitiole, (if, all, and od, properly). When 
the barbarous nations had invaded tlio Tloriian 
empire, the vassal’s estate became certain for 
life, then went t6 all his doseendents. flpposid 
to fcndivl property, is allodium, which is a 
possession hold in ab.solufeindepeudciicc, without 
any acknowlecl'pncut of a lord panirnouut. 
There arc no allodial lands in Kiiglarnl, all being 
held, either imdiately or immediately, of the 
queen. Allodunu obtained among our Saxon 
.anoostors. and gave biitli to gavelkind (which 
fCe). Allodial tenure exists in Orkney and 
lihotland. 

ALL SAINTS’ DAT? (in old English, All- 
JFtallows, AU‘Jiali<^aa», or simply IlaUowmas), 
a festival of the .Cliiuph, celebrated on the ist of 
November, in (mmiuOinomtion of all tlio saints in 
genetul. The saints liad become so nuruerous in 
the Church, ^hat a. day could not be set apart for 
each of them; ip fact, there were nut days enough 
in the year for that purpose'; and hence, 111835, 
1*0^ Gregory IV. net apart the ist of November 
for all ilHuh as had not special days for them¬ 
selves. ' The .choice of the day w'as perhaps in¬ 
ti uenoad by the fadt^that the eve preceding was one 
of the four j^ceat of the northern nations, 

it beuig the |iol!in|MljLtho Church to supplant 
. hOAtheu by Ohruitte|u^ccvaaces. (^eBtiLTANli: 
and JLuJwW-sv^V^’ 

-ALL SOU®l)AY, a festival of the 
Ohuroh, held of November, for the 

souIb that are su$w|hg in porgatory. It was first 
instituted at Cp^yv. by Odilo, abbot of that 
place, towards tb”end itf .the xoth ccutury, and 
sooncame tohoobsoryo^y thiaOhurch generally. 
It has not hatn ohaervea bf tbt English Ohuroh 
since the uatU recently, it was 

customary among .me peasantry pf the west of 
England to givuriddhh^ '’‘kool^cakeB/’ or buns, 
^nthisd^.' ’ , '* „ 

« ALL THE a 4iain^^pp^ed 
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externally' to the scebud Grenville Administra¬ 
tion, formed in January, i8i6, which included, 
j^eral politicians of the very highest ability. 

ALLUVION, at-tu'-vi~on (Iflt., ad, to, and 
luo, I wftshupon~an accretion), in Law, is where 
land is gaihoa from the sea by tlie washing up of 
sand and e.art}i, so as in time to make twafii'ma. 
By the English law, if thdaddition thus made he 
by small and imperceptible degi ees, it is the pro¬ 
perty ■of the owner of the, land immediately be- 
himf; but if by a sudden and considcrabloaoquiBi- 
tion from the shore, it is the projaarty of the 
Crows; The Scotch law docs noterecoguise the 
right of the Crown in such cases. 

ALMONEE (formeily called almalour), 
ah'~maau.r (Fr., aumnner, to pay a fine for tho 
poor), in the primitive .sense of the word, denoted 
an oilier in a rcli jiouB house, to whom belonged 
the management and distribution of the alms of 
the house. The Almoner (fe (Imnd Ar/momcr) of 
France was the highest coclesiastical dignitary in 
that kiimdom lieforo the llcvoliition. 

Iicril Auaoner, or Loid Hifjh Alnioncr of England, Is 
all ei'clcsiiwticai officer, giDierally a bishop, who had 
formerly the forfeiture of all deoilands (wbich are iiotv 
abollaiKiiL, and tlie goods of felos-de-se, whlcli he was to 
dhfnlfiiM amongst the poor, an/1 his office Was to give 
the king's alMi every day. He also bad tlie power of 
giving the Lirst dish from tlio king's labi • to whatever 
poor person he pleased ('S'/'e Maonov TxiuiMnAY.) 

HerediUvry Grand Almoner. -J'\)r'uerly an offiee of 
lUgiutyattlio KngtKh Court, bi-fowiibetimoof Kicliatd 
IJ. Vested III the (hiaitehamp fan.ily, and afterwwids in 
tho Karli <.f Exeter. 

ALMlSHOUSE, an edifico, or collection of 
tenements, orcotod generally by a private indivi- 
dnal, and endowed with a revenue, for tho main¬ 
tenance of a certaiii number of poor, aged, or dis¬ 
abled persons. 

AL BTEAT, »e-rat' (Arab., the i>at'i), accord¬ 
ing to the belief of some of tho Hlahomet.'ui .4cc:..s, 
is the name of the bridge which spans Iladci, 
and over which evoiy one must pass in order l,i> 
enter Paradise. It ia said to be as narrow ns tin' 
edge of a razor, Tho.se who are unencumbered 
with tho weight of sin may pass over it with tlu’ 
rapi/hty of a steed in full course; but those 
whose iniquities bear them down, will tumble 
from it into the infernal depths bcncitth. 

ALOA, dt- o'-a, certain festivals celebrated at 
Athens in honour of Bacchus and Ceres, at the 
time of harvest, when tho first-fruits of the earth 
were olfercil to tlio god or goddess. The term 
was*deiived from alas, a barn: whence Cores 
came to be called Aloits, that is, a filler of 
bams. 

ALTAE, awV-toMr (Lat., altare), a place 
erected to offer sacrifiin upon. The first altar of 
which we have any notice in ScHpture was that 
erected by Noah when he quitted the ark. lu 
the tabernacle, and afterwards in the Temple, 
two altars were erected, one for sacrifices the 
other for incense. The table for shewbreftd is 
also sometimes called an altar. In the Roman 
Catholic Church, the altar is the stone table at 
which the sacrifice of the Mms is celebrated; 
anil among Protestants some High Churchmen 
give the name to tho commquion table, as it is 
styled W the evangelical members of the QbtOMh. 

Altar-Pleoe, Is a painting in ohutches, placed ovet the 
altar or oommuDlon tabla Theysesmnot to have been 
introduced until about the eild of the 4th eeatUiT. 
Soma of the masterpieces of the greatest painters, 
espcciaUy of the tt^an and ^'lefinsb-sohDglsrweia 
attar-pieoes for the oatbedials andpther ehqiehet. 
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AMKNO^: HONOBABLK 


AKiHitlotli. % (MmiriD*, ganerftUy ricljly embtoldurod, 
tpread orec the tabie, but in Protettaut churttbe'i 
hidden by a white linen clnth when the calebra^n 
takes 

AMAZONS, am'-a-Mn (Gr., without; 
mamn, the breast), fabulous female warriors, 
famous for valour, and saui to he ialmbitants of 
the Cfaucasns; so called from their cutting or burn¬ 
ing off the right breast to give greater freedom to 
theuseof the bow. TlieGreek legends say that, for 
tho purjiose of preserving the race, the AiWMwns 
held occasional intercourse with tlie men of the 
neiglibouriug states; but male childrcu wore 
destroyed or sent to tlicir fathers, and the girls 
trained as warriors. Oid soiilptures represeut 
combats between the Greeks and Arnawns. Tlie 
ancients mention tlnec nations of female warriors. 
The Asiatic Amasons, the Scythian Amaisons, and 
tho African Atnasions, which last were aiiuikilutcd 
by rfuiH ules. Tim King of OahoiiKiy, in \Vestern 
Africa, has a body guiirtl of funialo warriors. It 
was at one time bohuved that tho nunie of tin* 
great river ol South .Vnieiica. the Ainaron, was 
given by the early disooverers because there were 
tribes of female warrior.sin the adj.aceiitoeun'ti'y ; 
but the name is really deiived from tkejndian 
woni Am.-is-son.!, "Vioat destioyer,” 

AMliAltVWljlA, ILulin, 

iimbi’i. and di'niiii', -o lound the thddl, un 
.annual lesi.iv.d < le i d fii ancient liurne on 
' - e .lijs 11,0 month of .May, to j»fo- 

•" .H - i’lii.' ,1 i'. hope of ohtnining a good 
cst,. An a'.o .iltiirist led ft bull, a sow, and 
a roiimi <le ietd, while the labourers sang 

hymns to the m, Ve-ss, .and the nunn.als were 
aH<‘rvvardsj-,i(T:t,f 'i. Some ecclesUvstienl writers 
tl.iek that the Hogat.'si or peramhululion festival 
of ill-' Homan Catholic Ctnirch originated in this 
Kt‘,'e;,j,,ny, (,src ItooArtON.) 

AMIIASSADOR, am-hatf-sa^dor (Fr., am- 
I'riitfodr i(y), an agent sent by one sovereign power 
fo another to treat on affairs of state and matters 
affecting the interests of his country. Am- 
Imssadora am the highest order of diplomatio 
ininistt'rs, and are of two kinds ; thoso who re¬ 
side. regularly at tho court to which they aro ac¬ 
credited, and those who arc scut there on a 
special occasion, the latter lieing styled “ am- j 
bassadors extraordinary.” The duties of an 
ambassador aro to watch over the interests of 
bis own country at the foreign court; to negotiate 
for treaties and alliances; to enforce tho per¬ 
formance of existing treaties, to protect his 
couutrymou from Injury or injustice, and to aid 
them lu case of need, AmbaBsmlora, together 
with their families anA, suites, enjoy i>erff,ct 
security of person, and their property is protected 
a^inst all leral process, and they aro n&ually, 
also, exempted from custom duties and from all 
taxes, and aro allowed the free exercise of their 
religion ; but must respect the laws and customs 
of the country in which ho resides, otherwise 
the Sovereign to whom he is accredited may dis¬ 
miss him. Great Britain has ambaseadurs in 
Austria, France, Germany, Italy, Kussia, and 
Tiirkey. Other diploraktio representatives are 
styieOIiKfeTeiui PLSNipdmKTiAnt, 6r in small 
States, Ohabg^s oAnrAi^sa., All diplomatic 


amboWdon; , extiepA th&t the latter hdve the 
right of direct personal'acc^s to thd Bovereign to 
whom he is accredited, the former only through 
the medium of the Secretary of State for Foreign 


Affairs. Besideut embassies ori-glnati-d m Europe 
til the isth century. 

AMBO, tiw'‘bo (Gr., amhm, fmm nnn/Mtitut, 

I g‘> up), a roaditw desk or platform idacyd in the 
nave of tho earfy Oliristian.eliuu’hvs, and a»- 
omidod by flights of (Itefsi on the etwi and west, 
sides. The lessons or the day woro read from it, 
and'sometimes it was used by tim pri-achor. la 
modern chui-ches it Ureproseated by the reading 
desk and pulpit. 

AMBROSIA, a»i-Aro’-f/i(*-a (Gr., a, not, amt 
brotos, mortal), in Greek and Ronhiu Mythologj, 
the name gitfen, to tho food of the gods, as 
ilistinguishod from nerUtr, which was iheir 
drink. It was suppowsl to endow them with 
ctej iial youtli and immortality; and mortals who 
were pvpnittcd to ixurtohe O&lt wuro in somu 
measure assimilated to the go<^ 

Ambi'osio, the uamn of csrtola fwllvaU obterveil in 
Greece in honour of hacchus, durjug the viniago. 

AMBROSIAN RITITAI., a UturBkalform 

still in use at Mibin, anti trsrhtiotially ascrilxNl to 
Bt. Ambrose. 'J’ho clergy of Milan n fused to 
accede to the wislies of i'ope Niolwlas 11.. and 
the Emperor Obarienmguo to establish a uniform 
liturgy. 

AMBI'IY, am'-bri' (Is»t., anmtrivm, a store¬ 
house, locker, ctipboard), the plaee whore the. 
aims, ]il«Le, vessels, and mt-rything which be- 
longeil to bou-'iki'Cinng, were kept; a uiebo in 
tlic wall of .oil t)ld ohm eh or ft cabinet, in which 
tJie vestmeiili, and the vessels tor tho Service of 
the mass wi re kept. 

AMBU LANGE, (ivi-'-bu-la>>s (fsit., 

1 walk), a term derived from tho French, and 
applied to those moving hospitals which aoeoia 
p.iuy every army, <u division of an army, in tUo 
fiehl, furnished with all the remdidbss for the 
succour of the idek or wounded. It isafcio up|i1ie<l 
to tho WDggonx or carts ymividcd for conveying 
tile wounded from the field of bitttle. The latter 
aro teinu'd by tlie French a»w6«ia«i.<w vnUtnfeit, 
!uid were first introduced in 171)3, by l^irrcy, the 
celebrated French inilitaiy siiigoOa. During the 
Crimean war, ambulances inouutud on tho pack- 
aadUles of mules were used, ondimpraved auibul- 
anoc-eftrts wero constnicted and sent out to the 
Crimea. An Auiluilance Corps wits formed; but, 
it lias been superseded by the Atmy ticrvice 
Corps. 

AMBUSCABE, ain'-hies-fcaMi, aterm ilerived 
from tho Italian imhoxatre, to lie in hnshos or 
concealed, and signifying the lying in wait or in 
concealment of a body of trooiw to attack an 
enemy unawares. 

AMEN,_ a/'-Wcrt', a word derived from tho 
Hebrew, and signifying, properly, firm or faith¬ 
ful. In the beginning of a sentence, it is n.sed by 


; it signifies “ so be it.” Tlio word is used both in 
the Old and New Te.stainents in tliC sense of ait 
assurance of truth; and once aa a name of tbo 
Divine Fereon. ’ ‘ 

AMENDE IIONI^EABLE, a-mand' httn-* 
o-ruW (Fr.), a kind of punishment inflicted in 
Fronce upon traifota, parricides, or sairUegiovw 
persops. It was thus inflicted t the offundar be¬ 
ing delivered into the hapds of tlie hangman, he 
was stripped of bi« shirt, and a rope put about 
I hut' neck, and a taper in bis -band; ho was then 
I lad into c6iut, where he i^an obliged to beg pardon 
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id G«(l, the kinjf, tlie ewut, and his coroolry. 
Somctinrtvs ilio puiiisbiaoxib ended here; but 
soinutiiues it wan only a prelude to death or 
biu)i8inneii.t to tlio golleya. In the laiunutge of 
laodeni * Hocioty, amende hofU)val>le i» talren to 
signify a voluutary*apolog^0/ro)a a ifoubcof light, 
for a rnierepresciitation orffljujy. 

AMENDMENT, a-meitd'-wnt (l^at., rttun^ 

iktHo, an emendation or sttengihening), in Law, 
ia the correction of an cir<>r iji the proecaa, which 
may he nincndeil, oveii after judgment. 

In folitioa. (Stc arti, tn I’AimrAMnNT.) 

AMENTUES, a-itien'-theia (the hiding), in 
Esyptian rriytlwlogy, the unaooii world, whero 
the Huuk of rocu uro judged by Osiris. 

A]VrERCEf«y‘)NT, a-mere/-ment, a fine 
assessed for an f. lonce committed, or pecuniary 
jmnishincut at thl“raorcy” of the court; thus 
difhring from u fine diroettA and fixed Uy 
bUtutc. 

AMEEICAJT CODiTCIlESS. (See Con- 

Qiuffia.) 

AMERIOAIC 8 TAMPA 0 T. (.%,>STtsfp 
Act.) 

AMTOPS OURI^J, a-mi'-lcuB ka'-ri-e. 

It not unfrequently hai)pens that a connaol, not 
vutaiued in a cause befora the com b, inentitms 
sonic ciMo within his knowlodgo whicli has boen 
decided, bearing on the point umler discussion, or 
malces a suggestion in aid of tlio ai-gumcnt. Ho 
is then styled ammis curia;, or friend of tlio 
court. 

AMMUNITION, am'-mu-nish'-un (Lat., 
WbuniYio, a fortification), is a term formerly ap- 
}>lied to all warliko lirovisions, but now limited 
to sliot, shell, powder, fuses, and other projectiles 
and oxjilostvo substances. Tho ammunition for 
tho British army and navy is chiefly prepared at 
the Itoyol laboratory, Woolwich. Tho chief 
kinds of ammunition will bo found described 
under tho headings Btillkt, Oaiituidgb, Fl'SB, 
PiMJKCTiLfia, Rocket, Shmi,!, Shot. 

A mu nu aition Woggen, a vehicle oiuii-ussly oonstruotsd 
for supplying troops wiUi avnmuniGoa. It will carry 
wO,ooe rounds of small afnts ammunltkin, and is drawn 
i>y four horsey Several waggona we cTEanisea into an 

equipment.," under the charge of a detachuiOnt of 
Artillery. 

AMNESTST, am'-nes-te (Or., oamrsfto, for¬ 
getfulness of wrong), is an act, of oblivion, by 
wluoh ccimcaand olfcnces against the government 
up to a certain time axe so oblitotat.’d that they 
cMinot again be brought against the guilty iwties. 
Ananmosty may bo either absohilrt or it maybe 
limited, excepting certain pCKSons or classes of 
Xmrsotis ; as tho Act of Indemnity jiasacd on the 
accession of Charles II,, whicli oxcludcd tho par* 
Sons actually oQueetned in the c.\cciition of his 
father. The last Act of arancbty jiasbod in Great 
Brjtain.was ao Geo. II. o. 53, which proclaimwl a 
jwdon to those who hod taken imrt in the insur- 
rwtion in favour of tho YoungPi-ctonder, in 1743. 

AMOBTl'AATION, a~m<jfdi’tai’-skvn (Isit., 
amtHkatio, in.. Law, an^alioiiatioii of land.s or 
Heuemoute iu. mortmain, vi*., to any corporation 
■or ftuAotiuty.1 and 'their successors, (.Sse Mour- 
aMJN.) 

AM 08 , IPKOPHEdEs" OP. (See Bibi-e ) 

. AMPHIOTYONIC COUNCIL, 
l«"onrik,apolitioo*roligionacottrt of aneientGroeea. 
«aul to )mo been founded by, and to have taken 
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its name from the legendary Amphictyon, s^ of 
Deucalion; but, according to Strabo, it was in^- 
tuted by Acrisins, king of Argos. It was probably 
at first a religious assembly, but it subsequently 
come to be of great politicaJi impartanco.' It Was 
composed df two representatives from, each of 
twelve Greek states, who met twice a year (in 
the spring in the temple oS^ai^llo at Delphi, and 
in theautumu in the temple c| Ceres, at Anthela, 
near Therrnopyloi) for the purpose of protectiiig 
their common interests, and preserving their re¬ 
ligious institutions, As individual states became 
powerful, and strove for tho first raiA. tho In^- 
enoo of tliia council decUnerl, and in the time of 
Demosthenes it had ceased to command respect. 
The Council existed, but withllittle utflueuce, 
until the second century of the Christian era. 

. AMPHORA, am’ -fo-ra (Gr., ampfurreus, from 
on both sides, and phero, I carry), on 
antique name of a vessel commonly of earthen- 
wnro, so called from having a hancuo or car on 
each side of the neck. Its form and size 
vaned, but it was usually long and narrow, 
frwinently about 2 or feet in height, by about 
6 inches in diameter, terminating at tlie lower 
extrenuty almost in a point, to admit of insertion 
into a stand or the earth, in order to keep it np- 
riglit. It was generally used for preserving Oil, 
wine, honey, grapes, or other fnaits; but also as 
cineraiy urns. Homer mentions ampbottn both 
of gold and stone, and in later times glass arn- 
phoree were not uncommon. Karthcn amphorte 
of the Roman period have occasionally been found 
ih England. 

.AMPULLA, am-pul'-la, tBo Latin name of a 
bottle or jar for tho preservation of liquids. In 
the early times of the Ghurch it wae applied to 
the. vessels containing the consecrated oils. La 
saintc ampoule, the holy ampulla of Rlieims, was 
bolievod to have been brought by a dove from 
heaven for the anointing of Clovis, King of tho 
Franks, at bis coronation in 406. Every succeed 
ing King of Franco was annointed fium this am¬ 
pulla. Ail the coronation ot the Sovereign of 
Great Britain, an ampulla is used. The cero- 
njony»_on the occasion of tlio coi'ou.Jition of Queen- 
Victoria was thus prescnlied: “Tho autlicm being 
concluded, the Dean of Westminster, taking the 
ampulla and spoon from off the nltai, hoJ-ioth 
them reatly, poniiug some of the holy oil im,, he 
spoon, and with it the Archblshon anointed tho 
Queen in the form of a cross," 


AMULET, am’-u-lct (Arab., hamaiel, some- 
thmg suspended), is an object hung round the 
neck, or carried otherwise about the person, as a 
charm from accidents, dfscaics, witchcraft, &c. 
Amulets are. usually cciiSposed of stones, metals, 
or plants; sometimes sentences or words ar- 
r.angcd in a particular order. Fi om the Oiald’eans 
and Egyptians they jiasscd to Greece and ^me; 
and tliat they prevailed in the early Ghristian 
church lire learn from the frwjuent ilcnunoiations 
against them. Even at thef present time, in some 
tiarts of England, faith in the vii-tue of certain 
charms has not euth'oly ceased, (iJee ChabM-S.) 

ANABAPTISTS^ aH>arbap'-tiet$ (Grs, n««, 
again^ and bajdim, I, baptize), a term apidied 
genatnUy to ^ch Ohristjaue oa hold tbapba^snr i* 
wly to bw^inlnistercd to ad^ta, and innst upon, 
the ueoessity ofagccond baptism wall who liKlS’ 
wiep communion. The name,, hewevnr,, uvliis- 
tormally applied to a. sect of religious., fanatios 
that sprang up in Owmahy soon alter, tha emn- 
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mcncfm«nt of tlw Reformfttion. Not only (li<l 
tiiey insist upon' re-liaptism, but they lu'otondcd 
to aivino revelations, osul hohl many absutsl or 
dangerous liorcsios, ifka independence of nil civil 
authority, equality of rank, oommtimty of goods, 
plorality of 'wives, &e. The leadeu? of tltia soot 
•ma one Thomas Mlhuor, a x)a8t(n' in Alstcdt, m 
Thuringpo, who, aftdlr having adopted thu prino 
cipleaof the R^ormaMon, tiiroetl amdoto these 
heresies. He subs>e<|uontiy went to Waldeliat, on 
the- borders of Switzerland, which bceamo the 
ohief seat of the body; whenee their dootrines 
spread thrftugli Switzerland', Westphalia, Uol- 
atein, and the Netherlands, in spite of the sever¬ 
est porseoutioiw. The out'ore^ of “the pea¬ 
sants’ war,” in Franoouia, in 1535, fell iu with 
their views, and, in a battle which was fought 
soon iifter, Miuizer was taken prisoner and slain. 
The Mot, however, still continued to gain ground, 
and, in 1533, a body of them, under John JUat- 
thiesen, a baker or Haarlem, and <Tohn Bock- 
hold, a tailor, of Leyden, surprisoil and took the 
city of Munster. Mere they gave themselves up 
to the greatest extravi^anccs, and Matthiesen 
proclaimed himself king of Mount Sion, the name 
given to Milnster. Maithieseu was cqt ,oif in a 
sally which ho headed against the bishop of Mhn- 
otor'.s troops, and was miooeedcd by Bookhold, 
who indulged in ilic wildest proiligacy and orue) ty, 
protending that he was acting under the inspira¬ 
tion of visions from heaven. At length, the city 
ww taken by the bishop, in 1535, and Bockhold 
and many others were put to douili. Meyerbeer's 
famous opera Le is founded oa the 

oaroor of John of Leydon. The pnnoiplo» of the 
Anftlmptists had talwn deni) root in vanoim parts, 
particuiatly iu thu Netherlands, Hero Menno 
nimon, a native of Frieblaiul, and a man of jj^rcat 
eloquence, while maintaining the opinions or tlic 
AtialKiptists upon ba|)tism, preuclnul agaiiust their 
oxtravftgnncoH, and founded the soot of Mennon- 
itea. (,'ire MbnNON iTES.) Huvcr,al Analiaptista 
were executed in Lfindon in the middle of the t6th 
century; and* in i66r a lurty about eighty in 
number appoarwl in arms in Ijondou, headed by 
their preacher, Tliomas Vonner, a-win© cooper. 
They fought desperately, and killed seven sob 
•diors. ‘V'enner and sixteen othews ■««)«) executed. 

analogy, an-(W~o~je (Hr,, analogia, the 
iuono ratio or proportion),, properly signifies a 
aimilarity of ratios or relations, though it is 
frequently applied, also, to a similarity of things. 
A ratio or ration between two objects denotes 
that they are compared togetlior in reference to 
some quality whicU they both possess in common, 
'Or to some-manner in. which the one is affected 
by the othen In this ^ipy we speak of one thing 
beiitf greater, smaller, or more beautiful than 
another; of the relation of a child to his X’arents; 
of a prince to. his people. It is, however, Only 
when -We rajne to-compare relations, when we 
And that'the relation or ratio of two things Is liko 
the relation of two tilings, that we properly 
have an A likiy resemble B, but there 

i»no adsingy between them; but If A bears the 
aamerelation^to B'>tbat ^ does- to D, them there 
ie aualofgf. Ih relation- we Insve' only two terms 
■oroWeete of comparieett'*' in tmedogy wo-must 
haveTOux). tiiough it is iwt neeessary that all the 
foTO be diAhrent^; for-A may beaV «io same rela¬ 
tion to B thdt'B'dcwdO <J;- Two icings way be 
omxnected bj^analogy, thooglrthsy hear m-fmem- 
salves no resemblanee to each otiteF;,for, in 
naalogy, all other Md^utes'wm kept oulrof view 


but thoa® in which they agree; Thus, the liark 
; of O' tree is unalugous to the skin of an .anima)» 
thougit there ia no tescinblaucc betwi'cn them. 
Analogy concludes from somiithing observed to 
somotlung. not observed ; from soroethiftg within 
tho sphere of oclqpl cxpsrtenco to something 
beyond it. Analogy can only give u.s a liigh 
do^e© of probability, for the simple rotison that 
it is impossible, under any cundilion, to infer tha 
unobserved from tho observed. Aitabu;y boa 
frequently suggested a oouime of olMsers ation and 
rcasoniug which has led to brilliant lUscovcrito, 
“Analogy,” says Sir W. Hamilton, “is certain, 
in. proportion-—I. To tho number of congrnont 
observations; a. To tho number of congruent 
characters observed ; 3. To tho imimrtance of 
these characters and tlieir essontiatity to tho 
object; and 4. To tho cortaktty tluit the cha> 
raoters really bojong to th© ^ject.«, and that a 
partial correspondence exists. Like iaduction, 
analogy can only protend, at best, to a high 
degree of probahility. It may bavo a high rlegreo 
of certainty, Imt It reaches to nootisalty," 

ANARGllY, an!~ar-kf, (Or., a, not, and 
avche, government), is a term ap)>licrl to tt society 
living'without any regular govurnmeut; it msy 
be ax savage's, in a state of iiaturi', or iv people 
who have thrown off tho sovereign power. 

ANATHEMA, Mk'- (r-OT4, tt term ilcrlvod 

from the Greek, and signifying projicrly somo- 
thiuij set apart for holy puiqioscs, usually an 
offering ob present mado to some deity, and 
X>lncod in a temple. It also denoted an animal 
offered in sacrifice to tho gods, and hence oamo 
to signify a permm devoted to ilustruction, losing 
its primary sense of oonsecration. In the Chuah 
the form came to bo used ita a form of oxcom- 
munication, but difforod from ■'simple excom- 
munioatioa in being tho oxtreino form of de¬ 
nunciation, depriving offomlors of every kind of 
Christian hofie andoonsolation, Bnohascntciico 
could not be pronounbod without the conourronco 
pf the provincial bishops with, their metropolitan. 

ANATOMY ACTS.'— Previous to iSsatbero 
were no legal means in this oountey^ of proourittg 
dead bodies for tlie purpose of anntemical in*^ 
vostigation, except those of executed criminalfr^ 
Tho'" result was that “ rosurrcctitm mstt" ware 
encouraged to roh gmves, and. Wony atreeious 
! murders wtaw committed, in order to procure 
“ Bubjeots" for surgeonwt An Act of Parliament 
{2 and 3 Will. rV. c. 73) was i)ass«fl in August, 
iSq'i, Vjy which licences to practiao anatomy 
might bo granted to iluly qualified surgeons and 
physicians, schools of aimtomy were Utgalized and 
injqjootors appointed. 

ANCESTOR, on'-scs-ter (Late, attUeemw, 
from ante, boforo, and cato; I go), one from whom 
a person is dosoendml, either on the father’s or 
mother's side, at any distairoo of timo. 

In law, one vrtio goes before in order of time, and 
from whom we descend By birth and" Uncage. The 
larv makes a ditrcrcnc© between an mreecfnr and a 
predecessor; the oonbeinR atmlled to a natemi iKswon 
and bis anoestors,,and the other to a corpomUen and 
tbelr predecessors. (Swfhiitoifoiissona) a 

ANCHORITE, ote AifCHOREl', 
rit6 (Gr., anaehoreo^ I withdraw or retire), tehov' 
mit, or one who withdraws biinself from somniy 
in order to avoid the temptations of th® Worlcf, 
and’ to devote himself to religious duUea. Ab- 
i^rites Uvod'in'oaves ordOsert places, andusuidly 
pmeriaed great austeritire, subjeotiug themselyeB 
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to tlio inclomwicies of the weather without pro¬ 
per clothing; or luihitation, restnctins thcniso.lvps 
to coarse ami scanty fare, maintaining painful 
postures, anil wearing iron rings or chiiius._ 'J he 
most cxtiAvagant of these ilevotecs were Biincon 
Stylitos ami others, ^vlio passeil thoir lives crouch¬ 
ing on the summits of idllars. They sometimes 
obtained great farno for sanctity, onrl were vis\tcd 
for their blessing, or from a belief that they pos¬ 
sessed tho power of curing diseases. In a groat 
number of cases tho solitude and filthy hiihits (for 
some hennitsof great sanctity consitlered it sinful 
to wash the.i r lUisli). [iroduced insanity oi imbecility. 
A terrible description of some of tho anchoiites of 
tho Hiislcin tdiuich is given in Looky’s “ llistory 
of Kuropean Morals.” Manyof the early t'hristia ns 
had to retire to solitary and desert [)laoes iu 
order to avoid pemecution ; the order of Ancho- 
1 Lies, however, arolb in the -(th century, and I’aul 
tho Hermit, Antony, and Hilarion, avo said to 
have been the liist. As convents began to in- 
croaso, these came generally to bo preferred as 
places of retreat. 

ANCIENTS, gentlemen of tho inns of court 
and chancety. In ( 1 -ray’s Inn, the society con¬ 
sists of beucliers, mtrunts, barristers, and stuclents 
under the h»r ; and here the ancients are the hn r- 
risters of tho longest stamling. In the Middle 
Temple, such as have gone tlnongh, or are past 
their readings, are turtnod unncnti. Tlie inn.s of 
chanewy consist of aucants ami students, or 
clerks; and from tho ancients, one is yearly 
chosen the principal or treasurer. 

ANCfLE, an-si'-le (r^at.), in Roman Anti- 
ijuities, a sacred shield, which was believed to 
have fallen from heaven during the reign of 
Numn I’oinpilius. It was an object of veneration, 
more cspeoially on account of the tradition, which 
declared that so long ns Rome possos.sud it the 

S ' ‘0 of tho world should he hers. This holy 
er was placed in the keeping of twelve priests, 
in the temple of Mars; and in order that it should 
l)e_ tho more ofTootually preserved, elcveu other 
shields were made, so much like tho true ancile, as 
not to be distinmiishable from it. The ancilc was 
hold to have descoiKlcd to tho earth upon tho 
calends of March, and, consequently, the twelve 
ancilia wore onoc _ every ye.ar, at this period, 
earriod round tho city in solemn procession. 

ANDREW, ST., OnoEii oir, a SoottisU order 
of knighthood, named after the patron saint of 
Scotland, (f^ee Thistijb, Okdku ok.) 

Russian Owler of St Andrew, fouuiled by Peter the 
Ctreat, in •I'ioS, is the highest in the empire. It is con¬ 
fined to niemliurs of the Imperial family, princes, &c., 
(lUtiiignishud Kcnerols, ami other illustrious personages. 
Tho badge of tho order shows on the obverse a cross 
enamelled in l>lne, bearing a figure of the saint sur¬ 
mounted by a crowm and iaitial's representing Sanctua 
Andmrs fatroniu MiiSsioF. On the reverse a spread 
e.agle, with the legend (In the Russian language), ‘‘ For 
rellrfon and loyalty." The collar is formed of St 
Andrew's crosses x, alternating with imperial crowns. 

ANDREW’S DAY, ST., an'-drem, the day 
obser ved by tho churches of England and Romo 
In honour of this sainii. Uiis the 30th Novemlrer 
(corznerly fcaowb as Andermas), the day, accord¬ 
ing to sohio, OB which he suffered maHytdom, 
according to others, on which his relics were 
brought to Oonstantihople, in 359. 

ANIMALS, CRUELTY TO.-Various 
Statutes have been passed preventing cruelty 
to animids. By the xa and 13 Yict. 0. 9a, it is 


cniictwl, that if any person shall cruelly beat, 
ill-treat, overdrive, abuse, or torture the animals 
thetOin enumerated (which includes all domestic 
iinmin.l.H), he shall forfeit a sum not exceeding .fJs; 
and if the animal be injured, a further sum, not 
exceeding £to, to the owner or person injured. 
The act also inflicts penalties in tho case of 
conveying any such animal in such a manner or 
position as to subject it to unnecessary pain or 
suffering, and also in the case of bull-baiting, 
cock fightings, and tho like; and makes a variety 
of liunjaim provisions for the regulation of the 
business of slaughtering horses and ftther cattlo 
not intended for butcher’s meat; and for provid¬ 
ing cattle iriipounded, with food and water. Tho 
ty and 18 Viet. c. 60, extends tho powers of the 
former stjitiite in tlio enso of impounded cattle, 
ami iirohibits the use of dogs for tho purjioses of 
draught, iiiulcr a penalty of 40s. for the first, and 
not e-xoewUng £5 for any subsequent ott'ence. 

ANIMALS, IN LAW. A distinction is 
made between animals which arc domitw, and 
such as feat nniiircc) the former consisting of 
such animals as w'c generally roe tame, anil the 
jatter of such as are generally found at largo. 

AN! M!vLS, WORS hip O F. Tho practice 
of worshipping animals is of groat antiquity, and 
still 8urvivc.s among some savages. .Sometimes 
they are worshipped as emblems of gods (ah in 
Egypt), and sometimes for a belief in the trans¬ 
migration of souls. A more common belief was 
that divine personages occasionally assumed tho 
forms of animals. A remarkable form of tho 
superstition was that some families, or tribes, 
believed they were descended from particular 
animals and were under their protection. (Sei 
Totemism.) 

ANIMISM, an-im'-ismr, a term used by 
wi'iiers on anthropology, to denote the general 
doctrine of souls and other spiritual beings. 
(Sec Soims.) 

ANNATES , an-na'-tees or First Fruits, the 
value of an ecclesiastical bonefico for one year. 
In this country, as early as the 6th century, those 
who were ordained to spiritual offices paid a fee 
, or tax to the ordinary authorities; and when the 
Roman See appropriated the right of consecration, 
tho money was paid with tho Papal treosury. 
The Papal exaction was abolished in the reign of 
Henry VIII., and the right to first fruits trans 
ferred to the Oroivn. In 1704, the annates were 
appropriated by Queen Anne to tho assistance of 
I the poorer clergy, ond the fund became known 
: as Queen Anm/s Bounty, Various Acts of 
Parliament regulating the payment have been 
since mssed, but they lAre consoUdatwl by the 
Act I Vic. cap. ao. * On the continent of Europe, 
annates were paid in various modes; but in 1803, 
they ccaseil, a groat amount of ecclesiastical pro¬ 
perty being secularized, to indemnify the powers 
that had sustained territorial losses through the 
recent wars. 

ANNIHILATION , «n-nt'-Ai-fa»'-A«ni[Lat., 

cw, to% 72 tAu, nothing), the act of destroying or 
reducing any croajjed being into nothing, ft is 
opposed to creation, which is the making of some- 
thpig out of nothing. Much difference of opSkion 
1ms existed on the sul^ect of annihilatioxi. I^me 
thoologicri writers haye hold that the soul of 
inan was destroyed by a Divine act, ahd tW this is 
tho^ punishment implied in passages of 
Scripture as that which declares that the wicked 
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shall be puttished with everlasting dostraction, 
and such parables as those which ctnnpare the 
wicked to the tares which are utterly buftiwl. 
Others maintain that the soul is not naturally 
immortal; that immortality was l^st in the fall 
of man, and brought again to light by .fesus 
Christ, and that omy those who believe in Him 
reccivo again the gifts of immortality. Isaac 
Watts believed that the children of ungodly 
jrarents are annihilatc<l if they die in infancy; 
and. Archbishop Whateloy was disposed to admit 
annihilation as a probable doctrine. The ancient 
jihilosophe^s, in effect, denied all annihilation, as 
well as creation, resolving all tho changes in the 
■world into new modifications, without snpposiug 
■tlic production of anything newer the destruction 
of anything old. 

ANNIVERSARY, m-ni-iW-m-vt. (Lat., 

annua, a year, and vermm, turned), is a term 
applied to the yearly return of any romarkaWo 
day. And published event.s are often kept in re¬ 
membrance by special observances on the anni- 
vorsarics. A prominent instance is the puhlic 
recognition of Tltanksgiving Uay (tho last Tliurs- 
day in November) in the United States of Ame¬ 
rica. Thanksgiving day lias boon observed since 
the early days of the British colonies; in lyKi), 
Washington rocoinmondud a day of thanksgiving 
for the adoi>tion of tlie Constitution, and after- 
w.ards similar observances were instituted to com- 
inemoratc siiocinl national events. In 1R63, i’rc- 
sident Lincoln issued a iiroclamatioii recomnieiid- 
ing .1 thanksgiiing liay for victories over tho 
Oonfederatos, and since then the day has been 
generally observed. Literary and sciciitilio asso- 
ciations'usually celebrate theaumvereariesof their 
institution; and in iloniestic life it is usual to 
obsci VC the birthdays of the different members of 
a family. The birthday of tlio reigning monarch 
is generally specially observed. Anniversary 
days aio festivals celebrated by the Komisli 
church ill honour of the saints, 

ANNUITY, an-nu'-i-te. (Lat., annya, a year), 
is a certain annual sum of money, which may be 
paid annually or at certain 15 tod {iciiods of the 
year, as half-yearlVj quarterly, inonthly, &c. 
There are various kinds of annuities, ns for a 
certain number of years, for one or more lives, or 
in perpetuity. Deferred annuities are such ns 
are not payable till after a certain period or event. 
I^oin the great variety in the nature of annuities 
arise many complicateal calculations in connection 
with them. An annuity is usually raised by the 
present payment of a certain sum, in considern- 
tion of ■which the person, making the imyment, or 
some one named by his^ becomes entitled to an 
annuity for a stipulateil number of years, or till 
a certain event, ■which is nsually the Jeatli of i.hc 
annuitant. If money did not boar interest, the 
■value of an annuity for a certain number of years 
would simidybe the annual sum multijdied by 
the number of years for which it ■was to ho paid 
—as an annuity of £to’ for ten years would simply 
be ■firoo. But, while paying the annuity, the 
person engaging for it is drawjn^ the interest of 
the price. Thus, if fiioo ■were^anl for an aunnity 
of fijp, the interest bteing at 5 per cent., ho would 
have tho interest of £j»o for the first ycar,=£5 ; 
the interest of £95 for the seromd yjpar,=£4 iss.; 
the interest of £8g 158. fotr the tluro year ; and 
so on. Th this way, the present value of an an¬ 
nuity of £10 for one year (interest being at ^ per 
Cent.) is £9 lOB, 6J.; for two years, £r8 us. 


lo^d. : three years, £17 4s, .Sd.; four years, £« 
gs. ajd, ; five years, £43 5s. 1 id. ; ten ye»iV, 
£77 4s. o’d.; twenty years, £124 jis. s'd.; for 
ever, £joo. The interest, as it is toriiie'd, of the 
natiouftl debt -that is. the dividends on tho public 
stocks—is virtually a inulfitido of perpetual 
annuities, ^Vhcro tlio itnnuity ,h dependent uiKm 
tho life of ail individualj the calculation is more 
coini>iicatod; for here it becomes necossaiy to 
ascertain, mot only the prcsuut value of the 
annuity, but also the jirWiablo duration of the 
life of the individual, Of coui-so, in the case of 
ono person, he may die within the thut year, or 
may live to c.itrenio old age; hut it is found that, 
where a number of persons are concerned, the 
average duration of life may be calculated with 

reat nicety. Various tabled of mortality bave 

0011 constructed. Until r^ently, those mo.st 
dejH'nded on were tho Northalhjitori Tables of l>r. 
Pnee, the Carlisle IVihles of Mr. klihio, and the 
tables of Dr. b'inlaison; but more accurate tables 
have since been constructed by Dr. Farr, from 
the Census numeration, and they are now used 
as the basis for the rates of payment of Govern* 
ment annuities. 

Ovvenuneut Annuities.--Tnimudliitii or (Irfomwi an¬ 
nuities, not exceedins £}>■> a year (paid half-yearly or 
iiionllily if desired) may bo olitaine t tlimugli the Post 
Dtllce, at charges v.srying aroonllng f<i the age and scs 
of tbeporsnn oil uhose life the annuity is to dopeud. 
Tho rate for women is higher than for men, as women 
are generally longer Uve<l. A few axamples of the rates 
to be paid down in one sum for an inmi-diaU nvnu.lty 
of jCi, at V.V1IUUS ages, may suttioe. Tabh-s giving the 
Rife for every ago, from 10 to 80, or any greater age, 
can be obtained ut any Post Ulllvu, 

Asoef lliiu>er«iin »t lliii tlnio I'f Male, Petn.vli'. 

liiiri;liiit.iia; tbr .-iiiiiuity. £ s d. £ *. it 

31 and utnler sj . i.j lo . ai ^ n 

J'J . >8 <■ It .... ig 14 

41 ,1 43 . ' lA 6 o .. 17 17 ■! 

St ,, 53 . 1 | 6 i .... IS 6 1 

ft ,, 63 .. ID 4 10 ,, 13 |g I 

I* , •• , 7 * . 706..., S 3 N 

80 and upwards . 4 3 3 ,. ., j , ,, 

Drfirml AnmiiUfi arc also granted. Tluis a man 
aged 30, by an Immediate payment of £31 iS. 4d , and 
a woman by a payment of £31 Ks. ^d., Iriay pumliase 
an aiiniitty of £10 a-year, to communce on reaching tlie 
age of (hi. If preferred, insteotl of those sums being 
paid down, animal paynionU of £1 Rs. ad. and £1 tjn. 
6 d. respectively, ran bo made until the age of (,o li 
reaclied. Anotlier featim> In the tfoVemmnnt system 
of deferred annuities is that by a somewhat higher 
payment—viz., for niBii £40 os. sd. (or an annnai 
TKiymeut of £3 o.s. lod.), and for women £47 cs. lud. 
(or annual iiayraont of £* 7s. 6il.)—an annuity of £10 
Is secured on reaching tho age of 60, or in tho event of 
their dying before reaching that ago, or Ihelr wishing 
to have it at any time before reaching the ago of Ao, 
tho whole of the purchase money will bo returned. 
Husband and wife may each tmrchnse an annuity of 
£s<>, or a monthly allowance of £4 pi. 4U.; and any 
two persons mai purchase an annuity on thfdr joint 
lives, with or without oontiuuance of the annuity to 
the survivor. 

In Law, annuity is a yearly sum, chBrge.sblo only 
ufion tho person of the grantor, and Is dl-tiugiiisbed 
from a rent-charge, whicli is a biiiden ini{si-ed u;‘on 
or issuing out of land. Formeily, certain .4 rfti of I’arila- 
ment imposed checks on the grantof life aniiiiilie«, but 
they werercjicaled by i7||nd «ii Vic. c. go, an act passed 
a year later (i8 and iq vie. c. is) piD-.-idci tor Iheir 
registration, except in the cue of aun’iiiius given by 
wlU. 

Annuity Tax, a local impost for the payment of the 
salaries of the Kstablished clergy of the city of Kdin- 
burgh. It was first establL^hed on a limited sciide in 
i 00 (. In iSdo the lax was redeemed by payment of 
£36,300 by the fioriuiratiun to the JKdittburgu Uccleti- 
astical Commissioners. 
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ANlJXrNClATTON,fl.n-»wn'*8i-«t'-sftMJi(rjafc. 
amwiiwn, to anaounee), the name a ftostival, 
cf^ebratfid IWaroh asth, in eonnnomorAtion of the 
WWoBiioetnont made by tiio an^fel Ciabriel to the 
'Virgiin Mary, that t^e was to become the mother 
of out liord. It is oiso called Ixwly-day. The 
oatliost authentic ref<s|ences tothe festival ate in a 
oanojn of tho council of Toledo (656 A-D.), and 
afoothor of the council of Tnello (962 a.d,) 

AKNTJN.OIAIXA,' an-wvn'ici-i^-da. One 

mdor of knighthood and two religiousordersJiave 
boma^ho name.' 

Xafalsofthe Atumaoiatica', the order was instituted 


tho pure Ariam came to be difitiuguishotl ia thff 
tlie 4tb century. They were ao called from their 


Iw Victor Amadeus to be tho first order of tlie Kingdom 
<n Sardinia, with tlu&ing for grand-master. The doco- 
xatiou is a gold nmmdAou which is represunted tlie 
Annunciation, surrounded by love-knots ; the collar Is 
composed of love-knots and roses. 

JUligloue order of theJ£eavenly-iin&unoiatlon,orKuns 
of the Aununeiation of Mary, was Instituted in ibiie, 
at Genua, by Victoria Formose. dlierc are still some 
eunvonts of the order In Italy; but those in Prance, 
Oermany, and the Ketbcrlanda did not survive the 
French involution. 

Order of the Annunoiath>a, or Nuns of Mnrj'Vi 
Announcement, 6r the Ten Viitues, was instituted at 
.Uuurge.sin isot, by ,/olin of Valojs, ond sliortly sftcr- 
wordsplaietl midta- theauthorily of tho Frauciscans. It 
enttended to fifty convents for the reception of poor 
centhuvonien. Tho order was broken up by (he French 
]tev«ilat.i,on. 

ANlfUlii DELIBERANDI, dc-Uh^- 

ran'-ili, in Scotch law, eignified the period of a 
year jillowcd to an heir to deliberate whether lie 
would accoirt tlie inheritanoo of the btirdous of 
his pn-doccssor’s debts. But by Acta passed in 
the present ivign, iirococdings may be taken 
ngaiust the heir after the hipsc of six months. 

ANOINTING', a-noin'-tinff, signifies tho 
pouring on of oil, a custom which was, and still 
is, very prevalent in the Ernst. Tho oils were 
usually highly scented. To anoint a guest was 
to show him one of tho highest marks of 
Tospect. Tlio anointing of Christ by Alary is 
meutioned in, the (woepels. Among tho Jews, 
anointing wAs censidemd necessary as tho lua- 
'pas'ation of the pereoja for taro and great occasions. 
It also d’cnoted'lhe TOpsoeration to a sacrod ofiico, 
SB that of king or priest; and. even vaseoiRfortJio 
service of tho tabernacle were anointed before 
being nsmi. Anointing thi? dead was a (lart of the 
£n»aral ceremony, I'ho titles Messiah and Christ 
bath mean “apomiied,” the plnnso “anointing ” 
la Seferoneie to the work of tho Itoly Spirit occurs 
in the Now Testament, in the Epistles of I’anl 
audd^ohn, and In the( 3 evel«tiou. The enstom 
of aiM^iug priests stUl exists hi the Roman 
CtitJiolic ohnroh, and that of anointing kings in 
Christian monarchie.s. Itia generally supposed 
iluit Alfred the Great was tho first king anointed 
in Efitfhutd. (l$s« COAONATXON.) The ancient 
aiblctte anointw tliefnselves in order to render 
a more difiicult for their mit^oiiiKts to get hold 
o| thcm« The anointing ^ oil was also regarded 
«■ » means of i;e«toring thmsiek. It was janctisod 
ia tbf. pfimitivo ChOimhi and in the Boman 
' Ca&dUe Church, 'at bapthun' and oonfirmati^, 
^tibeui|Autja«r..Cansidate is anointed, as are dying 
fMHWos v$ho kAv« coafessad awl socrived ab^n- 
'tlain- {titeUK'mms CNmow.) 

AN^OSCGiiANS, ah-«Hiti^-«iits{Qji'.,(«u«ns()t 08 , 
diSsrent), in Ohurch hi^ory, the name by which 


reseinblaiioe between the two natures, Tie 
Anomocans were «ondemned by the Senii-AriainB 
at the council of Soloucia, a.d. 3S9; hart the 
foriner avenged themaelvcB by cmideHming the 
latter to a-council at Cunslwitinople, a year 
after. 

ANT'EDILUVIA N, an-te-di-loo'tvi-aniljat., 
onfe,before, and diluvittm, a flood), a term applied 
: to wliatover existed orhapiiened in that period of 
the world’s history which preoClted the Flood, 
According to tho Hebrew text, this porioil cofti- 
inisod 1,656 years, being only 692 years less than 
the period from the Flood to the .birth of Christ. 
Tho yam.aritnn and Septiiagiut texts, and 
Josephus, however, according to Hales and 
Jack.son, make it no fewer than 2,256 years. 
The Scripture record of this period is very brief, 
occupying les-s than fifty versos of the book of 
OcueMis. A mythical rcoord of some of the per- 
sanage.s and events of the antediluvian time is 
prest rvAi the inscriptions roccutly discovered 
in the course of the excavations which have 
revaalcd ao much of tlio early history of Assyria 
and Babylon. (See Aksybi.vn DisoovJSBiGa and 
L)JCfcU(iK.) 

ANTELUCAN, an-ie-loo'i/i)tm (Lat., a«te, 
before, and lux, light),before light,.a term ^i>piicd 
by eoolcsLastiuil ■writers to things done in tho 
mght, tssiicciallyn.sed in rfference to tho atsombliea 
of (Jlm8tinu.s which were held during the night in 
tho cariy times of iieisecntion. 

ANTHESTERIA, aii-thes'le'-ri-n (Gr., on- 
ihcstei'ion), a three days’ festival held annually 
at .aneient Athens, in tho month Anthesterion 
(which corresponded nearly to our February), to 
celebrate the advent of spring and the nrriyal of 
the season when tho wine made at tho previous 
vintage was considered fit for use. On tho first 
da-y libations wore otferod from tho newly opened 
jars to the god of wine. Driuldflg clubs, merry 
makings, and solemn ccremouics in the temples 
of Bacchus occupied the second day, whilst on 
tho third various rejoicings and games were 
held. 

ANTHROPOLATRY, un-tknp'-ol-a-try 
(Gr., antkro^g, man), a term used to denote 
the worsliip of man. Tims the early Cbri.s.riiUis 
reproached the heathen of Authropolatry, hccanso 
in thrir mythology, men were worahipped wnder 
the guise of gods. Mon were ire{irsccnte.d .as 
being exoltod among gods. Ohriattans have 
been sbnilarly accused for worshipping Qkrist; 
the reply to which is the assertion that .Christ 
is divine, and tluit his diviitity, not his hoxoaoity, 
is wo»hlpi>ed. 

ANTIIROPOMORPHISM, «n.«ftro-po. 

Tmr’-Jlsm (Gr., aiUhrojm, man, and morphe, form 
or shape), litei'ally signifies the representatiafu of 
human form, and in ■theology ■b nsed to denote 
those concepiaons of God whicdi reftresent Him 
as possessed of corporeal And h'umicn attributes 
and properties. As finite, bcii^, it is impawdblo 
for us to form true oonoeptiOas of what is in¬ 
finite ; we Cfin only judge and toeak of it 
what we find vrithin find around us $ hence vro 
read in Scripture of the eye, .easi, hand of God, 
os well as of Ifis remembering, fotgatthig, tixl. 
It was necessary {hat the Divine revelations ad- 
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drsMioil to mwilrind aliould bo clothed in langnago 
ftdaptwl to tlidr inforior twpaclties j but it is evi- 
dimt that it is necessary to guard against faetog 
led into too grow and material notions by such 
language. The true way out of thediihoulty would 
seem to be not to acknowledgu that but ideas of 
Chal must bo to some extent anthropomunihio, but 
to recognise that they are wholly symboiital. 

ANTHROPOMORRHTPES, 
mor'-ftee«, a sect called also Audiana, from the 
name of their leader Audius, which arose in tho 
4th oenturjy and, taking overytliing spoken of 
God in Scripture in a literal sense, especially 
that passage in Genesis where it is said tluit 
“God made min after his own imago,” inain- 
tained that God had a human form. 

ANTIBPRGKRS, nn-tirbwi^-gem, ussro a 
soot of Scottish Prcsbytevrian dissenters, who 
tlifterod from the Kstablished Church chiefly in 
matters of church ^vommont. They differed 
from the Burgers, Witli whom they wt>Tc originally 
united, regarding tlio lawfulness of taking the 
burgess oath. They have sinoo boon absorbed 
into tho United Presbyterian Church. 

ANTJCHRIST, an'-ti-hriste (Or.s anti, 
against, and CMfiton, Christ), liter.ally signihes 
tho opponent or aclwrsary of Christ, .and is the 
name given to tho grent onemy. Tlio name only 
occurs in tho h'irst and Second Epistles of St. 
John, where it is said, “As ye have heard that 
Antichrist shall come, even now are there many 
Antichrists. . . . Ho is Antichrist that donicth 
. the Pwlher and tho Son; ” and also that every 
spirit that oonfesseth not tliat .Tesus Christ ii 
coma in tho flesh, is that spirit of AntichrUt, 
wheicof yo have hcai'd that it should come, and 
even now already is it in the world. Antichrist 
is generally regarded, however, os “that man of 
sin ” spoken of by .St. Paul as “ tho son of perdi¬ 
tion who opposotli and cxalteth himself above all 
that is called God, or tlmt is worshipped; so that 
ho as God sittoth in the temple of God, showing 
himself that ho is God” (2 Thess. ii.); and the 
beast spoken of by Kt. John in tho Apocalypse as 
a beast rising out of the sea and making war upon 
the saints, with seven heads and ten home, and 
ten crowns upon his horns, and upon his heads 
the name of blnspherny. False leaolmrs are 
sometimes called Antichrists. Some Protestants 
hold that the Eorann Catholic clmrch is Anti¬ 
christ. Tho Koman Catholics speak of the Ke- 
formation and the aphit of free inquiry .as Anti¬ 
christ. 

ANTI.OORN-LAW LEAGUE was a 
laagno formed of the varioun existing anti-cora- 
law afisoc}iatio»s,at 4 mesijing held at Manchester 
in 1839, with a view to bring about a repeal of the 
corn-laws. It followwl the dofeatof a motion by 
Mr. Charles Villiers in the House of Commons, 
that a delegation of manufacturra-s should bo 1 
beard by counsel at the bar of the House against 
fjio coni-laws. A central o^ce was established 
at iHan^cstM, lecturers wore employed, and 
publications issued, silvosathig tlieir views; ami 
great public meetings wpre hdd at various times 
in Manchester, London, a|id other places. Barge 
autasi^ money were, ateo raised for tho purpose 
of bruiging about free trade in com; um, at a 
graat meeting in Manchester in December, 1843,' 
it was propel to raise a 'fttarter of a ntiUkm 
sterling. Ibo pasidng of the hill for the mpoal 
of the dwty on com, however, t<endm«d''tbis un* 
tweassary, and the Ueastue was formally dissolved 


on July a, 18415. The i.'lTorts of Mr. CobJon hi 
tJiw causi- were rewarded by a national sul^sctip- 
tien amounting to nearly £80,000. 

ANTJBORGN, an-ti-do'-rm (a gift in ("t- 
cliange). In the Greek Church the mufdli- part 
of the consoorated bretd, marked u ith tho onws, 
wherein the cbuseciUtion r<i«idj.s, liaving lieen 
taken away by tho priests, the iviuaimler was 
distributed to the people, after the muss. 

ANTILEGOMENA, fGr., 

anti, ag«inst)i a term used by the early Christaaii 
writers to denote certain booKs of the Kcwjhata- 
raent, wliicU although read in tilnirches wa not 
for many years held to be genuine or nffitted 
into tlie recognised and authorised version of tho 
Bible. Tlieso books ivuro—^tho KpUtlew to tho 
Hebrews, tho Epistle of St. Jarflos, the Second 
Epistle of St. Peter, thoSocondAtid Third Epistles 
of St. .Tohn, the Epistle of St. Jude, and the lio- 
velation of .St. JoW. Tbey were s.) caitwl in 
opposition to the Homologoninena or iiiiiveiwftlly 
accepted books. i 

ANTINOMTANS, m-tvm/•mi’tim, (Gr., 
anHA, athl wmon, law), a name given to fincii as 
hold that Christians, being justilb'd by faith, are 
freed from tlio observanco of moral laws and the 
pw’formanco of good works. This error prolmbly 
aroHo from a iniMuidertilanding of tho flistiiictloii 
inndc by the. Apostlo IHiul, in the Fpistio to llio 
Homans, between fnith ami the works of tho Liw, 
Various sects.aro'C' in tlie eaily church who mlglib 
bo termed Antinomimia; but tiie name was fliet 
used by l.utber at tho time of tlie Ib-fotmatiou, 
and apjilied by him to tlio opinions advoriatcd Iw 
.Tolia Agricolh. Tlie latter afterwards recante'if, 
and, from that tiiun, little has been hoard of 
Antinotmankm on the .continent. During thn 
time of the OomraonwealtU in England, certain 
advocates of this doctrine siqiearcd, and, siiiou 
tliat time, tho term has boon applied by way of 
reproach to various sects, with littl'’ ri'gsrd to i'.e 
original or projicr meaning. Inderd, nn exti' ino 
of Calvinism tends to a epcoies of AntirminlRnisia, 
in so far ns religion is ooosidoied chitily as a 
matter of Mtli, with little regard to practice, 
manifestly overlooking the apostle’s doelvino, tlmt 
“ faith without works is dteid, being alone.” Tho 
name is somstitnes, though not quite fairly, ap¬ 
plied to Christians who believe that, althoup;h 
positive laws arc not bimiiiig on them, tho guid- 
iince of Gospel principlite o«d the constraint of 
Cliriiriiau love induce the observance of tho moral 
law. 

ANTir^iBOBAFlTSTS, an-ti-p^-do-lap. 
tist» (Or., anii, }widi>», of a child, and baptizo, I 
baptize.) 

ANTIPATITY, an-tifjf-a-tfn; (Gr., anti, nud 
jmthwi, feding), in its widest sense, denotes the 
Katerail dislike or aversion which an animate bdrig 
entertains for Bome particular ob]>i’i. In the 
human species wo frequently moot with rematk- 
ablo oases of antipathy liy certain individuals to 
objecfai which ntn gftitinul w indJlfei-tint to flie 
generality of mankinl, Tims, some have att 
antipathy to cortein kinds of food, as Inittcr.op 
! egsgs; to certain atduials, as toads, ntiee, spidctu; 
to certain taates, smells, sounds, &c. In soma 
eases tho antipathy is so strong ns to predfioe sick¬ 
ness m fainting. Ihmbtloss, nrany of these feel¬ 
ings i«.,y to tmood to «wly training, as whim 
children are frightened with certain ohioots, <» 
nauseated with certain kinds of food, in resj^t 
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of diallko of food, it njay aria© from aomo physical | 
Ijeculiarity, wlach makes tlie particular food un-! 
congimial and reimlsive; and if unconsciorfsly 
IMirtaken of, may prodace the accustomed dis- i 
t^e8^ing •symptoms. Antii>athy is not always a 
conscious capticc whicli may bo removed by an 
effort of-the will, or by habit. The antiiialdiy to j 
certain objects, cmwling insects for instance, is 
entirely beyond t.lK! control of the strongest will, j 
A strange terror is exporieiwed, although thb- 
person feeling it knows well eiw^b that tlioro is 
not ihv> slightest of danger.- The great Napoleon 
exhibited a paroxysm of fear, and almost serearned 
for assistance) at the sight,of li cat; anjl snahy' 
persons, ordinaiily possessed of a fair ambutit of 
conrago, can sympathize with the writer pf tl^ft; 
wcll-kiiowh “ Oonfossion.s of a Twrkwh Spy," 
who said of a spider, “ I have a perfect antlimthy 
against it. If Gajon or in|)iiooratea vrei-6 alive, i 
they would not be able, with all their learnod 
diHijuisitions, t,o reconcile me to a'creature for 
which I have an inviniiihlc aversion and abhor- 
i renoc. Tljcsightof f',spider would always make mo i 
sweat and trornble. 1 would father encounter 
with a lion or a tiger in the deserts of Arabia, 
provided 1 had' hut a sword In jny baud, th^ii 
liavo a spider' crawl aliout me in the .clark.” 
Bhakapoaro mdkes ,'^hylock allude to lliia strong 
avorsioa as a rea-sou for desiring the death of 
Antonio;'— 

“ Home wen Ihertf'swftlove hot a gal^Sng pig, 

.Some that aie mad if they behoM a cat,'’ 

A.N'rtPOPE, di!'-<7-^)ope, one who asipntie.s 
the title and functions of a pope without valid 
election. Antipow-S.iflectod by U soV’orcign.air by 
a fabtion,' have TrwJiujntiy ansen iif the Roman' 
Catholic chnrch, and have led t#> long profji'aeted 
struggles. Tho emperors of Gfimany wjic the 
first t<) sot lip mpes of"fcbeir own nomiiianoii, in 
o}ipositlu,ii to those tftat the Komaj^s had elected 
with^it Qont(}iltin|; them': lu^nnuy casc.s, both- 
oompetitoi's—sofnfltibnqs there were even three or 
four—fpr thefphmfchair, werobqually antiimpca, 
that .Ls, their claims vvere oiiually good,. Nach 
was frequently suppni'j;cd by whole nations, and 
the schism was uotfiing else than the struggle of 
adverse ]iolitieal Intelests. During the lath, 
lytli, .and i4ih centurigs, there were numerous 
aiitipopca; but the most remarkable of these 
schisms in ihb Ohiirch is that whiaii took .place 
on the death of Gregory XI., in 1378, and divided 
and agitated the fhuioh f«h: fifty ye|ii's. The 
ItnliqU party eleeted .Urban VI. to the p-tpal 
qhair, and the ‘ Fnincli cajilmals retired *rfrorp 
Rome and elected one of tlieir own number as 
I’m]!©, tiudor tho title of Clement VII. The 
claims of the latter were recognized by Franco, 
Spaiu, ."siavoy,' and B^iAland, while Italy, Ger¬ 
many, Engbud, and the countries in the north 
of Kutojw, supiioifted Urban. (Jicmcmt estab¬ 
lished himself at^ Aifi^on, and there ho and his 
simoossur, Benedict Xlll,, hold their courtswliile 
Urban and hif sucocSsbrs'contimied at Rome. 
Thq sebislin'cai^srt gi'eat sc.milal in theeJiuiSch; 
the two pope-s exBommnnicated each othcr^ and 
did not hesitate to* com^omise their sacred 
charitctct by tho most i^el outrages and the 
grossest iiyiltlte,, *At length, a general council 
wa* heht ht, ^Sa ii> 1400, ^hon both Gregory 
XU. an<t Behcet ill.,*the successor of Urban, 
wePi depo?|bdi 'naid Alexander V. elected in their 
^ead. PiSM», however, was not established till 
the council of Constance iju 1415^ when all tho 
threb popes werp df^sed, and Martin V. elected 
intimirropih.' 


ANTI-BATtfWALTSTS ra$k'-on-a-Iis(St a 
terra sometimes applied by way of reproach to 
suA DBunduly depreciate the application of reason 
in matters of religion. Those who unduly mag¬ 
nify reason, making it the chiif or only guide, 
are 'termeif, Rationalists ; those that undtily 
deptoeiato it, Anti-Rationalists. 

Ain’PSABBATAlUANS, an-ti-sah-ba- 
tair' 4 -ang, is a term applied to those who oro 
opposed to tiio observance of the Christian sab¬ 
bath, On tho ground that the sabbath was merely 
a Jewish' eercjuonial institution, and ^consequently 
abolished by the potning of Christ. 

ABTISTASIS). an-Uif-ta'm (Gr., anti, and 
sfania, a position )i is a term np^ied to what in 
Latin is palled comparatitwn a^vmentiim,, and is 
that speciesof defencoof an action which is founded 
on the assertion that if it had not been done, worse 
wouM hay© ensued. In this vray, a general may 
defend an inglorious capitulation, by asserting 
that, except for it, tlie *whole army must have 
perished. 

AJ^TUTBJNITABIAKS, an-U-trin-i-tair' - 
are those, who deny the doctrine of the 
Trinity^ hold that there are not three per¬ 
sons in the Godhead. There have been vanous 
klqds of Anti-TrinitilrianS ; but, in the present 
day, the term is principally applied to the Socin- 
iaus oi" Unitarians. 

ANTOStANDRlANx^ an -io-ti-an'-dri-ann, 
a sect of rigid Lutherans, so called from their 
being opposed to the doctrines taught by Osiau- 
dor regarding justifioatjon. They held tnat man 
. is not really made ju,st, but only pronounced to 
ho' so ; that he Is not' made cascntially, but only 
imtqtively just. 

ANUBIS, im'-vMs, an R»yptbn deity, called 
also anepa and anejyii on hieroglyphic monu¬ 
ments, nnob and anaii in Coptic. In tho ancient 
Egyptian njythofogy,. ho is supposed to have 
bcx-n the sou of Osiris and Isis, and he appears to 
have boon wovsju]>pod'from'the ohiost period. 
^Carvings illustmtive of his worslup ai'C to be 
fouiid on the tombs at Memphis. Fie 'is repre 
scnterl on monumen'ts as having ■ pointed ,cars, 
uOse of a jactoal, and the.body or a man, some¬ 
times witli a iloublp crown op his head. Hi.-, 
supjiOsed offioe- was to preside over funeral rites 
and embalmingtjie ilead; also, ip the great 
judgment; hp attends to tho scales placed in the 
‘‘ Hall of the Two Truths, whera .the soul is 
weighed hy^0.siris against the fo^the^ of Truth." 
He was also tlie “opener Of rpa^,” wMoh 
^ were supposed to lead to heaven,'; As in'time the 
Bgjqitian religion spread beyond the bounds of 
Egypt itself, he appeaij(fto fflive'.becomo known 
to the Greeks under tho title iturmes or Hor- 
manuhis whoolian^d liis jackal Rice iutothat of 
the dog. 

APAKAGE (jirobab^* derived,'from pain, 
bread), a tochnical term in the French* laW, em¬ 
ployed to denote the provision made for younger 
sons by bestowing lauds ujion them. This'was 
often done by the kings of France in ancient 
times. 

APATHY, op'-a-tfte (Gr., o, wiOiou^ and 
pathos, feeling), denotes a privation of feemig, a 
want of passion or emotion. The ancient St^cs 
affected an entire apathy, considering it As the 
highest wisdopi to enjoy perfect oalmness or 
tranquillity of mind, incapame of being ruffled, 
and above the reach of any sense either of plea- 
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sure or pAin. In the first ages of the Church, 
.the tetm apathy was employed by the ChristLaiis 
to ejjpiess a contempt for all t«.rthly coiicuma. 
Clemchs AlexanA^us, in partioular, brought it 
^eatly into . expecting thus to draw to 
CfiiriKtianity the pbiloaopliers who al^wred after 
such a Bubllmo pitch of virtue. 


APIS, at'-pis, the sacred buH. of the HgJiitinns, 
worshipped at Memphw from the earliest daya 
He -was probably, iutrcxlpced into tho liuyptiAft 
relimon in the and dynostyr and WaS' then ro- 
Raided as the incajuatioh of the god Pbih, Or tbp 
Egyptian Vulcan. Ih the 4thrdynd^ty, two bulls, 
Apis and Niuevk. are suiipoped to have rejue- 
sented the sun atnl nxoon respectively, while later 
still, according to Greek writers, Apis was the 
image of Osiris, the hu»lwhl„of Isis, the god of 
the Nile, and tho great divinity of the Egy[itians. 
Originally ho appears todiawe bcCn Styled lla,}^*!, 
signifying “ the bidden.” ■ The oontu.siou of ideas 
regarding Apis may hp explained from the fact 
that the inc.arnatlon of tho gvf'at gods varied in 
different localities, and at different pci'iods. At 
Memphis the great'god was I'tah, and here the 
bull Wtoa held to contain Ms affintus or spirit; at 
Heliopolis it reproseritod the' sun, |n •Upper 
Egypt, Osirk. In any case be was the inosi 
sacred of all aniniak. A court was sOt .apart for 
Ilia residence in tho temple uf P(ah ai Mrinidiifi. 
The worship of the‘golden calf ljy tho Tsca'olitefi. 
is supposed to have siiruug from the Ej^ptian 
worship of the bull. 

, APflCALYFSJS,. {Gtr., ajstlv/.- 

inpto, I rovcal or' discovei'l, tl'o mst in ordrfir of 
the sacred booha of the Now T().stamf*nt, caI 1 e<.I 
iu our JCnglkh Versioil the UovoJalion of Wt. 
.lohn. It was ivnttvn, according to Iromvua, 
about A.ii. 90, in the island of Piitiuos, Whither 
.lotiH Uivd hoeu banished by the Ejup^ror Doiui- 
ti.au ; but, according to'Sir Isaac Newton, it wfts 
wiitten cajher, during tilic reign of ilcro. !Th‘f 
aathmshipof this book is sominAnly ftSoriKipd to 
^oliu tho " beloved apostle,” mid author of tlie 
foivith Gospel, but tome critivs ascribe it to 
aji'jlhei .tohii, cnmtitonjy oath'd the Presbyter. 
Ij, ht)|,s also been attifbuted to the nieh-borctio 
Oi'inthus ; ixiid hence' ri Ijas-not always, been 
lield us CiiuorriodV.. Thpre <wero certain cliui'chos 
Ill Greece, as lilt, deraine iiirurms us, that did 
not receive it; and-it Apes not occur in the 
catalogue’ of canonical books jirepiired by .tho 
council of liaodition> ,ii®r in' tlMw of Ht. Cyril of 
Jerusalem; but Justin. Irciiams, Grigwi, Gypri«n,i 
Clemcus of AlMtiiiilJria', 'Adgustine, J'e,rome, Ter^ 
tullkn, arid aUiibu'fatlmrsitDf tbo .i|th, 5th, and 
following «6utiMeSj Quota Jbe Rovektion as a 
book then a 6 lCrto^^c 4 td be canonical. The 
controversy rogaraing it^as revived at the time 
of tlni, HeformaUpn, andXuthbr exjUresses himself 
very vehemently agninskit. The Eeformi^s of 
Geneva, however, Calvin and Bega, i^ceiv’ed it 
as canonical; and these liave been followed by 
ProteHtunts generally. Many and various have 
been the Interpretatioyw which have been given 
to this book, and vary conflicting have been tl\§ 
corarnentarieS upon it. There are said to bo at 
least ^hty systematic oommentaries upon it, all 
of wMch are of note, while there are a far greater 
numbejr-of less value. These commentaries may 
bo resolved into three, or rather four, schools of 
thought. The first, that of the Fraeterists com- 
prises those who bold that thw whole, or by far 
the greater part, of the predictions have been 
fulfilled. They limit it# denunciation to the 


destruction of pagan Rome. The second, the 
Historical or continuous scliool of expositors 
differ greatly among themselves iu detail but 
agree in regarding the Iwuk as a continuous 
proplwtic iristory of the (.'liurcli in symbolical 
lat^uage fi-om tho first century4o tho cud of limo. 
The third are the Euturists, wliomaintnin that tho 
pruphoek'S, with the uxovptiou of tho first ihrco 
chapters, relate entirely to events wliich arc to 
take plac’C at or near'.tUn scroiid coming of our 
Loril. Fourth, there are othci's again wlio regard 
it as a magnificent symholiwl poem which sots 
forth the cternallyTrccurring prnwsijiles of right 
and ■.w'rong, and the HiVino govcrniuent, ^c. 
They think Hiatfthe grand syinBolioal imagery of 
tho hook hag never f^id, And never will find, its 
exact counterpart ju any earthly events ; its 
meaning k purely siuritual, and it will only be 
fully /ulfdlod when tlio kingdom of God attains 
its final triumph over the kingilom of evil. 

AWGALYPTIO taTEHATUHK. Hds 
term is apuliod gcnefally to piedUffious regarding 
the growth and ti'iuinphs of (.'hrisi’s Kiiigilom, 
tvuil the bonks are sometimes callcil. The Kjiurious 
Ajiocalypsc. ‘When the Jews «uffertal so severely 
troin Syrian and Roman oppression, many writers 
arose, who sought to comhn't the people by 
bolding forth h<i])cs of the siicedy rustoratioii of 
the .Jewish indeiieiideiicc under the 'Messiah, 
The chief of these arc (Fifiit Jcwhli AiiOcalypac) 

, Eiioc It fwhioh sw); The Prophecy of Erra; Tho Book 
of tliediihileos, or the Little (luiiesis ;th*i Ascunsion 
,pf Moifie's: tlie Apoc.alyi>''. oi Muses; the .Sihyl- 
liMes (j 4 hooks); and’the Apocalypse of Baruch. 
.Seehud Ohris^ian Aiiocalypsej—'J’he Sihylliucs; 
Esdras ; the Ai-ouilypses of I’aul, I’eter, IStcpl’on, 
Thomas, Bartholdmow. Mary, 'mid others. 

APQCALiYPTIO NUMBlfiR. The mys¬ 
tical nurhber 6<i6 found in tlm Book of the Ke.vc- 
lation. In tfic early itays of file Oburth ihrso 
figures were supposed t« refer t 9 “P«;‘.rtn Romo; 
apd many ITotostttuts r^nr^ them ris lafeiriiig to 
Pajial Kom?. ‘ , 

A POOR YPMA 4» a-pok'-re-fa (Gr, apokru- 
pkn, hidden, secret), a term formerly iisdl in 
various senses, to denote .cihtaiu boek^, the 
moaning of which was ^ Bupimso.d to be hiddan 
from the “ common .people,*'^but now having a 
mcftulug very liltlo difi'ereiit from “spurious." 
Among cOily Cbiistiaij writers it was froiiuvntly 
applied to anoiiymouit or pseudonymous woi-ks. It 
wjiS also applieil to dangeruo*- works, composed 
by ancient heretics'to favoyr ’f^ieir views, or by 
'Catholics under fictitious sigiiaturcs. At jirescnt, 
the name is coflimottly anphed to ocrt.riii hooka 
Vhicb are uoj^,,bclidved.^o have la'cn, Divihely in- 
siatcd, but wbicli Juive somethrtes boon vegaided 
as such, artiLare generally held as usefid for 
instruotion and edlficatior;' Tbeso hooks were 
not received by tlie Jews as any portion of the 
Old Te-stament, and iVo-iiot cited or alluded 
to in i^y i>ait of the Nxw. Neither were they 
regarded as canonical by tho carty falhei'i. lliougu 
they Were goncrnlly,considered worthy of rovu- 
renoeaml ostocni, till tSceouncihof Trent,In 
adjudged that (with inb exception of the twtr 
books .of Bsdras mid the JVaycx of Milnassos) 
th^y were to be hcM as canonical Viy theUathouc 
Church. At Uie Beforwation, I’rotestants gener¬ 
ally rejected them ; but they soon losgan again 
to bo Tread in public worslrip- Tb® Church of 
England enurnerates the apocryphal books in 
her XXXIX. Articles as hooks which “the 
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Cliufoh roail fer oxamplo of Tifo ami ia- 
atruetion of maiiaerB, but yet doth it not apply 
them to ostahlitth oay-doctrine.” By the other 
PretcHtant islinrclies m Bngland ami America, 
they oA rejected fiom pwtlio worshix). The 
apowyphnl bookH’are f. and II. Jfisdras, Tobit, 
Jrulitli, Eiither, AViadom of Boloinon, ISo'clerias- 
ticiiH, Daruth, tJong of tlie Three Ohildrcn, 
History of Sufcannah, Bel and the Dragon, 
Prayer of Hanaases, 1. and tf- Maccabees. In 
old e{litionB of the Bible, the Aiwctynho is 
sometimes to be roeti bound up bottreen the Old 
.and Now To.itaments ; but not 'ift the recent 
authorized ediUous. Besides tliesc, there are a 
nnmhor of . ethesr so-ciillcd np'acryphal books, 
whicJi, l>owcvor, have never boeix regarded a.s 
canonical, Amon^ those, are the third and 
fourth books of EsHms, tlie book of Enoch, the 
Testament of the Twelve Pa.lriarchs, the Assitlnp- 
iion of Moses, the third, fourth, and fifth books 
of Macoaliecs, &o. The origin of these works 
cannot bo ascertained with accuracy. Some boar 
traces of a Palestinian, others again of an 
T''i>yhtian, others of a Chaldean influence; most 
hoar iuternal evidejufo of having been co.^posed 
in tbo isf 2 ad century b.o. Tho following 
j'oaitons may l>c given for their rejection. 'J’Jiey 
an* JKxt extantiu ilebrew, and are wiiolly Wanting 
ill tliat pTojtlietic sxnrifc which is apjiareut in even 
tho Jiistorioal records- of tho Old I’estainent. 
Moreover, not only do they not claim insiiiratioii, 
but bewail tlie want of it, and they are charac- 
teiiocd in mtmy passages by a feeling of romance 
differtnt frenn the simido gnvndour of the*Bible. 
Still furtlier, they teach doctiincs not. talight in 
other parts of the Biblb, such as the efficacy of 
pnayisrs for the dead, tho tntcrce.ssion of saints 
and tho transmigration of souls, luni last of all, 
but perhaps most oonclnsivo, they ox^ear never 
to have Inion quotctl by Clrrist <»r his apostles. 
Of the New Testament,,tliero exist a number of 
Hpariens G!-ospdl|, Aots of Apostles, and Episttes. 
These works have been collected and published 
by Fabricius, in hi3‘“Codej\ Pseudepigraphus 
Vetoris Tcsbaipenti,” and hi8.“0odex Apoory- 
phns Novi Testamenti.” ' 

(fir., dcinonstra- 
tive), 9 a term ax*plied to those jutlgmonts or con- 
climoas which are' necessarily true, from the 
opjxosito being imxMjsaible. An *i>odicUcal argit- 
raent. thereforo, is one wMch exciades tho 
possibility of the oxiiiositc. ^ 

APOLLlNARiFANS, . a.-poV-h-naif-n-am, 
an ancient sect of heretics which arose in the 
latter half of tho /)th century, and were named 
after ApolUnaris. bishop mf lAodicoa. They 
denied that Our Saviour Irad a resfctonahle soul, 
and-asserted that Its place was supplied by the 
Logoa, or Divine natm-o. Tliik doctrine whs con- 
tiemnod aslierctioal by vaiions councils, inoludiug 
tM; of Oonst-aatiuoijlo, ki 381. After the death 
<rf their founder, tho AMlQnmdaiis wore *ljvided 
into two Cectg-Hilie "vatalians, named after 
Vatahs, bishop of Antioch, and the Polomoaus-^ 
t|io latter,asserting that the Divine and human 
Ciatnrss wore so blended la Christ, that his body 
propoF ofcaeot of adoration, Tim Apollina¬ 
ires wwrq fotbltlden by imperial edicts,■'in 388 
?*'« gw, from holdiag rpligious assemblies, and 
th fropl ^ving,jAfttors or reriding in oitios j 
am they at lenj^h entirely disappoat. ♦ 

,' Ai^^LLYO^^, ,«-pcT-.yo», tho tllreelc mtder- 
i:^S the Helriew Abaddon, tho angri of tho 


bottomleKs pit. In the Riovelation (ix. iilwe 
read, “ They had a king over them, whose name 
in* tho Hebrew tongue is Abaddosi, but in the 
Greek tongue h.ath his name ^jj^llvon.” Mast 
critics identify tho fallen angi^with the Asmo- 
deus of tho aiawryj^hal book Tobit.” 

APOLOGETICS, a-po-h-jet'-ik^, is a term 
applied to that branch of dMnity which has for 
its object a Bystematic arrangement of those 
external and internal evidences of Christianity 
by which Christians oro otialded soieiitffically to 
justify the pocnlia-ritios of their f.aith, Apoh^tiee 
defend the fundamental-principles 01 OhristianUy 
against mrbelievcrs; jiolomics defend one paarti- 
eular belief, or class of beliefs, against others. 
Ai>ol'ogio.s (ami in this oonneetion tlio modern 
popular moaning of the word .as an acknowledg¬ 
ment or e.vpDnation of some wrongdoing or 
breach of faith, must he avoided) for ceitain doc¬ 
trines of Ohrislianity, Or defending it from chaises 
broxight against it by its opponents, have appeo^d 
from very csii'ly times; os the apologies of Ter- 
tulliaii, Justin Martyr, Origon, and otlim; bat 
it wfo not until the 'xCth century that apologetics 
came to be regarded as a distinefc branch of theo- 
lo.'jicalsictx'ixce. Tho name was first brought into 
use by J. G. Planok, in his “Introduction to 
Theological Knowledge,” 179.;. The first work, 
however, whicli can bo said to havo treated 
the subject of aixologetics in a scientific manner 
is tliat of P. K. iliiller, published at Ooptmhngcn 
ixx t8io, “ Chx-istian Ai>ologot:c; or, a Philosojihi 
cal E.xposition of tho Arguments for tho Divine 
Oririn of Christianity.” Since tlxat time, various 
works have amxeared on this subject, p.articnlai’ly 
i*x Germany. The fundamental jiriuciplo of apolo¬ 
getic,s is tlic nect'ssity of a supeniatural revela¬ 
tion. It treats of the logical, moral, and meta¬ 
physical possibility of a revelation; of the necessity 
of a revelation; and demonstrate.s, from internal 
and historical evidence, the truth of rcvelatixm. 

APOSTACY, (Gr., apoptosis,, a 

forsaking, dosortion), is a gouxg away or defection 
from ones original profe-ssion or jxirtyreligion, 
ekhoroi>enly or yirtxiiilly. The primitive Chris¬ 
tian church distinguished several Irimts ofi»jos- 
iiatesr—1, Thote who wont entirely from Chris¬ 
tianity to Judaism; 2, those who complied with 
the Jews in many of their unlawful ooromonies, 
without making a formal' profession of their 
religion; those Who mingled Judaism and 


duned Cfiiristianity, is knoxvn in yrtory as ‘^Tho 
Apostate.” ■ ' , •' 

A POSTEBIORI^^ {Sot A pbioki.) 

-APObTLE, (Qr., apodolot, a mos- 

songor), proi»rly signifies one sent or dolagated 
by anoteer upon some burincBs 5 Ono of the 
discipltah 'specially commissioned by Christ to 
preach the Gosixcl. Out of tlie number of liia 
tlratojyi, our Tjnrtl selected twelve tobo^rwwted 
with the iMJostlw?hip. Thi^ nanwa we*» Bktmn 
f e^, i^d ^drew, James tho Gw(at«r, Jrim, 
Phibp, Bartholomew, ^Thomas, Maltbciv, James 
wie Xless, supinined or Tbatldetts, 

&men the Oaaiamribc, and Jodis Iscariot. Aboitfc 
eight mOTtbs after thrir soknin riflortioa, and In 
the third year of mw LorxTs piahlie ifiiaiiitry,'>iaicy 
were scat out by two and two'to doclate tetho 

wutiles) that tho kingeften of heavem .teu at 
hhad, and to' confirm tboir doctrine by miiatdhSk 
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Aifieri;lK) resmrreetion of our Lord, the pltioe of 
JodAB was BuppUed by Mattbias,.aiid tho^po&floH 
reoeivcd a new commission of a more cxtmiudvf^ 
ns^uto,—“ To go m^'icanb all astions, ba^ttizing 
tbm in the name m the Bather, and iliQ $an, 
ami of the Holy Ohost.” Batil, «pd, awtuding 
to some, Barnabas, were sabsequently added to 
the list of apostles, withont regard to the hundier 
of twelve. It was essentiel to an apostle— 
I, That ho should have i>t»soDally soon Christ; 

, that ho should have been immediately called 
and chosen by Christ himself; 3, that he should 
have been divftiely insj.»ired and fully insfertrctod 
in th-e mysteries of tiio kingdom of heaven, so as 
to be secured against all mistakes in teaching 
divine trutli; and 4, tbit he should bavo the 
power of workii^ miracles in attestation of his 
commission, and of the truth of his doctrine. 
They were not restricted, like bishops aiidi«astors, 
to any particular church; and tlicy had no suc¬ 
cessors in oilico. St. Paul is sometimes styled, 
l)y way of eminence, the Apostle of the Ccaitiles, 
as St. Peter was called tlie Apostle ef the Cir¬ 
cumcision. The appellation of apostle was some¬ 
times given to the ordinary travelling minfetens 
of the Churdi; as where the Apostle rai^ speaks 
of Audronicus and J imia as of note among the 
n{ioatles. According to some, llaruabas was 
an ni>ostlc in tliis sense ; though others hold that 
he was one in the Idgliest sense. This was also a 
title given to those sent by the churches to carry 
- their aim.} to the ])oor of other churches. Tbis 
fit. Paul, in writing to the Philippians, te^s 
them that Bpaiihroditun, their _ axxwtle, hftd 
miniatcrod to his wants. Apostle is also thoug^it 
by many to have been originally need for bishop 
btrfojc that name was introduced. Among riie 
.fewB, it was the name of an ofGoci’ sejrt into the 
(Ijlfcreirt parts of the country to sec'that ike 
Jaws were duly observed, and to ooUect _ the 
moiMya. for the temple. In like manner, it is 
frefiucutly 4ipplic<l to one that has first planted 
Oluistiainty m a place; as Xavier, the Apostle 
of the Indies. In the Greek Liturgy, “apostle” 
is the name of a book containing the epistles of 
St. Paul, x)ri,nte»l in the order iu which tbfy ate 
to be »Bad in churcbes throughout liio conrse of 
the year, v 

APOSTLES, ACTS OF. (See Acts op tmc 
AK>BTI.eS.) 

Al'OSTULS’ CREED (Lat., credo, I be¬ 
lieve), is the name of a formula oi- summary of 
the Ohrisrian faith, drawn np, according to some, 
by the axmstles at Jcmsalctn shortly after vtar 
Lord's aaoensimi; and hence its name. There 
are many reasons for doubting this; but that it 
is very ancient is evident^rom the fact that it 
is to be found as it new stands in tiro worifcs of 
St. Ambrose and Raflims, bath of whom flourished 
ia the 4th, eontary. {See 0 B 8 Kn.) 
APOSTODIC, OR APOSTOLICAL, 
is a t^m applied to something 
relatii^ to, oannected with, or descended from 
apostlesl as, ^e ausstoUc .q^e, the ax>ostolio 
4ocmne, the apostolio chametor. t 

Afostalia Csaooa eertotn rules or hiws for the 
(mvempioDt of the Cbitreb, beM by some to Uavo been 
ruasmSHp by the apestlBs flkemsetvcs. There is na;j 
suSrient gteniwl tor beiimiivg that this, was tiio case: 
they welMkty bSlong to th» sth mr $th eSntury. The 
first fifty canons, trsnslabsd tjrom tihs Creek into Latin 

Dtonysfas the ITomUssT, wese aeeepted by the Latin 
Ohunih, and the Greek Chiutk acoc^tod nU ibc canons, 
Indtiai^ ihi^-flve Of a later dam. Their variation 
jhecabie a atatUBr of dispute between the churches. 


Sometnodem writensen the subject liniu cniuo to tha 
conclusion that tbs wmiuqs tire a coini'iUtion oi nrao- 
tical rules fur the guidance of the cliovy nculo fiom 
Holy Scriptures, tUo docltiona of the wiriier counoUs, 
and esUting eccleshistical by ae unknown 

eeclesiastio uC the Syrian Church, wim lived'Xn the 
4th orv'itb oentuiy. • 

Apoettiio C0natitutionB-~Etebt books', ot whidi Uic flrst 
six contained dlrectiens fer the wliolu of the Christian 
lliei, and ■were probably written by <'Uubbijs Rotuauus 
about the end -of the 3rd century. The seventh 
book -is eseenttaUy au- abridgniont of the others, 
end betones ptohkWy to the boginninfi of the slii 
eentuty. Tlve-oigiUb book, uhicli relates oniy to 
the i>»crcd offleas. and ^Is ' written tor the pritsU, 
VeUrpgs probably to tile middle of the .sth century. 
Thera are, however, nttworous iator interpolations. 

ApcBtelio Chnrehes wat anciently a name «iven to 
those oimrehes which ware auppose<l to have been 
founded by thb aposties., In attertiines, otUnr chnrolHis 
assumed this title, prhicipiillr on aoueunt ot Uielr sup- 
ijosed oonforodtv with the doctrlneH of the chnrelies 
l)lttntpd by the a’pesl les. The term was first amdied to 
Whom in the cth century. AfUwards, the titlu mas 
assumed by the Po|«-’* <'t Koine, as being the sneoessow 
of the chief apostle Peter. • Uenra the teiriis apostoHo 
church, apostolio sue, apoeloUo ehair, aiHMtolic .bless- 
incT, a'^c. * 

ApoBtoUo F4tJiers--An aijpclli^lon ufuaily glvea to 
the writers ot the jst centary, who emidoyBd their 
pens iu the cause of CluisWiinity. Tliey were tfieaient, 
liamabas, Igiiatius, I'oiycarp, and MeriiiaB. 

Apeattiuuu Saooesaion, ajj-oi-fur-'i-Aat, Is a ts«map- 
plhMi to the line of uubroken succession, in which the 
ministry of the CUuiih has been eontjimed from the 
days of the apostles to the proiiefti time. T)r. Ho(dt, In 
his “aiurcli Dietioiiarr,'^ asri}, “The clergy of the 
(thureli of Riisland can tmea iheir cennwitkm with the 
apostles by IlnUs, not one ot which Is ■wanUng, from 
the times of St. IW and St. Reler to ourowii.’ Swe 
zQsizitftlii thut tlvfti!© Iiaj9 Injiai not owly a 
liistM’ieal ittioee.isioi>, but n tiansinhsloti of lfaei>owera 
aiiU privilogoi of the upOfiUoB. 'ICUis dAinii iB lUBxid by 
the Ifoinati Catholic t'hi.rch. 

ApostoUo Cathalio ffimruh. (.%’* IhVMKiiTBS.) 

Apasiolio Majofciy .-A title cenferresd by Popo Hyl- 
vaster 11 ., in A-D. kko, on Cuke Stephei) of fiunganr. 
in rysS the title was ninewed by 1^*8 tJleiBont XXI 1 , 
in fiivoiu: ot Maria 'l Uerusa, as Queen of Hungary, and 
coatinues to be iisud by the hmperof of AU'«trta, os 
Xing of Huugarj'. 

Apostolic Iforty -The name given to a party con¬ 
spicuous in the modem history Of !ii»ain, ofimiiosed 
of aidcnt Roman (lathfAles, who, about liian. 
formed themselves InU) a bimd, ctanposetl chiefly ot 
smugglers and vagabonde, led by refugee mieats. 
After leatUiig a predatory and tllaorderly life lor 
about ten years, they merged IntO’tho t'ariiOT Varty. 

APOSTOLIC!, OR APOSTOLIO 

BHBTHIUSN, ajp>-0S"fivf'-i'«», i« the unme of tiiroo 
diifervnt sects, who pijcrfessedto iinttnte the man¬ 
ner and xiractieo of tiic npusties. The flr«t_ of 
those, called also Jpolactici, or AtxdarMhP, 
siirang from the EncratilcB and Ootliari, and 
ilourished In the srd cu^itury. They iJi-ofeseed to 
I iuive all tbingH iu common, to abstain from 
marriage, and the .u^o of wiiio, ^fleah, &c.; Wt 
little nioro is knt^ respeciling ‘them. The 
second sect belongs to the jztli century, and 
were ikst knofvu in Gi^’^uuty, near Cologne. 
They xejeoted the authtnily of the Popo, and 
the rite* nnd coremoaifik of the eliutch; were 
peculiar in Iiohling it unlawful to take an oath, 
j in permitting their E'lir and bcijrds to grow to 
on enormous length, Jjrofewing eelibaw to 
Wcdloek (oaUifig thomstdiVa tho cimte hjothora 
iBld sistore), and ia each man h.-ivtag a sjviri '^1 
eister, witli whom he Uvctl iu a domestic rclataon. 
B^iard of Olaitvaux w^tc bealnst the sect, and 
rktany them were Iwiraed as hoi’etfcs. The 
founder trf the third sect wawCerijard SogaMUi, 
a meebanitf of Parma, who, in w«mt imth 
08 a laeachor of ropentaneo; aad gtnaualiy a 
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number of otbers joined him. There being 
nothing startling in their doctrines, they were, 
for upwards of twenty years, allowed to pursue 
their course unnioleitted, and they extended their 
labouAi beyond the Ibnits of Italy. At length, 
the rapid spread of their doctrines excited the 
attention of the (Jimreh, and Honorius IV., in 
1286, issued a bull against them, which was 
followed four years later by another by Nicholas 
IV. Opposition, however, only led them i:o 
inveigh more boldly against the errors and 
corruptions of the (ihurch of Rome, which they 
described as the IJabylon of the Aijocalypse. 
They were now persecuted Us heretics, and many 
of them perished at tlio stake; among otlicrs, 
Segarclli, in 1300. Ho was succeoded by Dolciiio 
of Novara, originally a monk, a man much his 
superior in education and mental qualities, who, 
after travelling for some time in Italy spreading 
the tenets of his sect, but everywhere dogged by 
the Inquisition, retired for safety to Dalmatia. 
After a time he again made his ajipearauce in 
Italy; but, being still an object of persecution, 
he established himself, with about 2 ,cx 30 of his 
adherents, male and female, on the mountain 
Zcbi’llo, in the diocese of Vercelli. In 1305 a 
crusade was proclaimed against him, and for 
two years Dolcino, with cousummato skill and 
bravery, defended himself against his enemies, 
till famine effect,oil what force could not ac¬ 
complish, and the remnant of famished Apos- 
tolics were comjiollod to surrender. Dolcino, 
after undergoing the must cruel tortures, which 
ho boro wiiu the greatest fortitude, was put to 
death at VeroclH. So groat was his influence that 
after his death his followers wero frequently named 
Dolcinists, In D.'into’s “Inferno,” canto xxviii., 
the ijoot describes himself as being conducted by 
Virgil into the ninth gulf of Hell, where hci-otics 
arid Bcbismatios were suffciiiig toiture. Among 
them was Mahomet, who desires the visitor to 
carry back to earth a message to Dolcino:— 

“ Bid Mm, if he wish not 
Here soon to follow me, that with good store 
Of food be am him, lest imprisoning snows 
Yield Idm a victim to Novara's power, 

No easy conquest else." 

The Florentine liistorian, Giovanni Villani, says 
Dolcino was followed by more than 3,000 men and 
women, wlio “ lived promiscuously on tho moun¬ 
tains togothor like beastsand that he wns“ taken 
by tho iieoplo of Novara and burnt with Margarita 
his companion, and many otlier men and women.” 
Gristoforolsindino, a commentator on Dante, of 
tho isth century, writes of Dolcino with less 
ecclesiastioal bitterness, and states that he was 
possessed of singular eloquence, and that both be 
and Margarita endured tnoir fate with a firmness 
worthy <M a better cause. In Ijombardy and the 
south of France rcmimiits of the sect existed in 
the beginning of the igth century. 

APOSTOOLIiVIfS, ap-es-fm'-li-ans, were a 
Beet of Mennonitea lyMch sprang up in the year 
1664, and took the hdlac from Samuel Apostool, 
an eminent minister among the Munuonites. 

AlE*01’II1S0SIS, ggi-o-ihe'-o-sis (Or. ctpolheo- 
sti, a deltotlon). In ancient Mythology, is a torin 
apt^ed io the cnauge which a mortal was snpt 
puseil ^ undergo lyhen he was raised to a eua.^ 
Among the anoi^ Oroeks and Romans, there 
prevailed ^ belidr that certain of their heroes 
were, after defith, raised into the order of the 
goda. In later times the tem was more cajteci- 
ally used to sig^fy the ceremony by which the 


Roman emperors were defined after their death. 
Fire was applied to the funeral pile, and while it 
^as burning an eagle was let loose from the top, 
and was supposed tooariyr the soul of the emperor 
up to ho%ven, after which time he was worship¬ 
ped with the other gods. Not only emperors, but 
their relations ana friends were thus deified. 
Sixty persons altogether are recorded as having 
been thus raised to divirm honours from tho time 
of Dsesar to that of Constantino, 

APPARITION, ap-pa-riih'-on (Lat., ap~ 
parere, to appear). Ekom almosrt the earliest 
ages of the world, there appears to have existed 
a belief in phantoms or sjieetral appearances, 
assuming various forms, in many cases those of 
dojiarted relatives and friends, which have be¬ 
come visible to the beholder under different 
circumstances, leading them to believe that they 
have actually seen tho disembodied sniiits of 
tiiose wlio have been removed from earth. It is 
highly probable, indeed oertaiii, that the greater 
number of stories of spiritual or ghostly appear¬ 
ances that have been related may be traced to a 
diseascil or disordered state of body acting on the 
braiiK Jhrough the nerves, exciting certain im¬ 
pressions and sensations in a manner .so vivid that 
tlioso who have experienced these sensations, re- 
sul ting entirely from an unhealthy state of the sys¬ 
tem, have believed, without doubt, tliat the im¬ 
pressions produced have jmsitively been brought 
aiamt from the actual vision of those objects wliich 
an excited iin.'igination lias pictured. Dr. Samuel 
Hibert lias advanced a theory that these sjiectral 
ajipon ranees are entirely tho result of an abnormal 
condition of the organism of those who see them 
and that they are visilde only to those lahopriug 
under some temporary derangement of the system, 
or who have become weakened by illness, or by 
any means which have caused a reduction of the 
natural strength of tlie body, producing a corres 
ponding injury of rational mental power. There 
are, however, many oases, dismissing all those 
caused by ovcr-iiuluigcnce in eating and diinklug, 
fear, and a morbid state of the brain, in whicli 
jiersons, sane in body and mind, whose veracity 
canirot bo questioned, have soon appai-itions, and 
at such times when it seems probable tliat 
they sliould have tlie power to appear; yet 
it may be with justice assorted in support of the 
theory above inoutioncd, that oven in those eases, 
the truth of which it is so difficult to question, 
the phantom has been seen by one person only, 
and may consequently be considered as an illusion 
of the brain. Bat there arc also cases of appari¬ 
tions seen by two persons at once, and one case 
is recorded when the figure was visible at the 
same time to four hiyuan beings and a dog. The 
story to which allusion is here made, is related in 
Gilbert’s “History of Cornwall,” and copied from 
the MS. account written by Dr. Ruddell, then 
minister of Launceston, of the appearance of a 
woman to himself and others in 1665. Of conrse 
there mi^ have lieen in these instances deliberate 
falsehood, and the same may be said of more 
modern statements; but it is dUBcnlt to believe 
that persons of reputation, some of whom are 
still living, should wilfully attempt a deception 
of the kind, the certain residt of which mnst bo 
contemptuous incredulity. Statements^of this 
kiml are not few, but many; and some micient 
Greek and Rommi writers believed that man 
ossesaed a spirit (etdoionj besides a soidund a 
ody,aud that tho eidolon, in tho shape of ^e de¬ 
ceased, sometimes hovered about-the grave, ox 
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made itself visible to relations and others. Sir 
David Brewster attempted to explain the matter 
on purely physiological ijrinciples, and remarked* 
as a physical fact, that “when the eye is not cx- 
posod to the impressions of external objects, or 
when it is insensible to these objects'ui conse¬ 
quence of being engrossed with its own operations, 
any object of mental conteinplatiou which h:is 
eiWior been called up by the memory or oreatetl 
by the imagination will be seen as distinctly as if 
it had been formed from the vision of a real 
object.” This explanation, however, docs not 
satisfactorily apply to cases where apiiaritioiis 
havo been, and no operation of the memory or 
imagination can be traced in connection with the 
object seen; ami there are humiruds of narratives 
in which notliing of the kind can bo traced, and 
which dc])cnd for credence on thu character for 
veracity of the narrators. Sucli stories are either 
truthsor falsehoods; and one must decide, accord¬ 
ing to fail’ rales of evidence and knowledge of 
human motives, as to their validity. Of courso, 
there are many cases of unconscious self-decep¬ 
tion, as when a iierson in a strange bedroom sees 
by tlie dim light of the firo what he believes to 
be the figure of a man or woman, but which, in a 
olcarei Ught, is shown to bo an article fif Mress 
thrown on a chair or lianging from a peg. No 
doubt many ghost stories rest upon no better 
foundation, fjleep follows the brief waking, and 
in the full light of day the person cun see no 
ro-semblanoo between any object in the room and 
the object ho believes he saw two or thieo hours 
before, and yet they may be the same. Thero 
have, too, doubtless been cases where an event 
strongly appealing to the feelings, as the uncx- 
pectea death of a loved person at a distance, gives 
rise to what may bo termed a, deceptive memory, 
inducing thu belief that a inysiej:ious indication 
of the occurrence was received at the time. 
There are wilful inventions, such as the gliost 
story which Dofoe prefixed to a dreary book to 
make it sell. It is an easy way of disusing of a 
perplexing and apparently well substantiated 
story to say that it must be either self-deception 
or invention; hut there remains behind some¬ 
thing which as yet neither science nor shrowdnesB 
can satisfactorily explain, and we must prolmbly 
know much more than wo do at present about 
the strange problems of psychology, and especially 
of the sympathetio inHuence of mind upon mind, 
before wo can ever approach a solution. Of lato j 
years the belief in apparitions has received a new 
and enormous impetus by the declarations and 
pretensions of believers in spiritualism, in con-; 
neotiou with which there are some not readily 
explained phenomena, allied with a very great 
amount of impudent and easily detected imiiosture 
and swindling. (£iec SFiRiTUai.t8M.) 

APPEAL, ap-ped' (Fr., appder), in Law, is 
the removal of a complaint from inferior to a 
superior court, being m the nature ioi a writ of 
error. Tlie new .ludioaiure Act (i 873) constituted 
a court of appeal consisting of the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, the Lord Chief Justice of tbeQueen’s Bench 
Idvisiqn, and dx other Judg^f styled Lords 
Justices of Appeal, The foil Court of Probate 
hear aupcals from the court of the Judge Ordinary. 
In mafters cognisable by justices of the peace, an 
topeal (unless prohibits by statute) lies to the 
Qi^ter Sessions,and aow,by2oa«d 21 Viet. c. 43> 

. an £4>peal from their ju(%inenta or decisions on 
points of law may be bad to oue of tho divisions 
fit the Court of Justice. In certain cases in 


the County Courts, ajipeals iivo made thiioin to 
the Court of Probate, who.se decisions aio final, 
and the decisions of the Couit.s of (juartcr Sessions 
can also be apjiealcd against., Ttic ai-clibishop uf 
caoli province is the judge of ajipcals frigii tho 
archdeacons' and consistory couigs. (b’es AastzH 
OP B-WTIE.) 

Criminal Appeal in Scotland.-The iliKh t'enrl of 
Justiciary, composed of seven .itnlgcs of the I'ourt of 
8 %|sion, and presided over by thu I.ui<l Juriiou-iicucral, 
is the final court of appeal in criminal cases. 

APPEARA-NCE, (Lat., aiiparat 

I Hppe.ar or give atteiulanoe), in I-nw, tho term 
appeararu'e has reference to an ancient state of 
practice, by which the litigant jiatties personally, 
or by their respective attorneys, actually con¬ 
fronted each other in open oouit. The object is 
now effected by the p.arty musing a minute or 
niemoran<lum to bo tiled in the olliccof tlm court, 
which he may do in person or by Ins attorney. 

APPENDANT, (tp-ivu'-dant (Isit., appm- 

dem, hanging, iixini.;, or fastening to), in Jsiw, is 
a thing of iucoiporcid iiihciitance, belonging to 
another inheritance that is more woitbyj+as an 
advowson, connnon, court, or the like, which may 
he appendant to a inanov; comiimu of lisliing 
appendant to a freoliold ; land uppuiidant to an 
otiico; a seat in a chtunh to a house. (Mco Ar- 
i'UBTi'af.\x’cjea.) 

APPERCEPTION, ap'■per-wp'-dion (Dit., 
ap for ad, to, pemeptw, iieroejitioui, is a tiiin 
apidieil in mental nriitoso[ihy to that state or 
kind of perception which refleots n|ioii itself, by 
whioh wo are conscious of ouv pi rcejitious and 
can reflect 111*011 tlie (qiei'utioii of our own minds. 
The term w'os first iutroducod by J.eib)iitz. 

APPOINTMENT, ap-^^t'-mrrU (Fr., 

appobUeiiient, from Lat., a point), 

in Law, is generally considered as one of tlio 
common-law conveyances or modes of disposition, 
and is a deed, will, or instiument of a dcrivalive 
nature, relative to or dependent on some pre¬ 
cedent, deed, or insurance, in which a power to 
appoint to certain uses, or in favour of particular 
persons, or to divert the projicrty or fund into 
such channels as tho appointor, by the powoi- 
given, is anthorixed or enabled to do. The term 
is also applied to an office, employment, or place 
of profit, which is called on appointment, and to 
the act of investing with, or placing a )>er8on in 
an official emiiloyinent or emolument, whioh is 
called an appointment thereto. 

APPORTIONMENT, ap-jm'-^n-ment 
(Lat., adportionem., to settle tho share, part, or 
allotment of each), in Law, is a dividing of rent 
or income into parts, according as tho land out of 
which it issues is dividwl among two or more ; as, 
if a stranger recovers part of the land, tho tenant 
shall ijay, having regard to that reoovereri and 
w^t remains in his hands; but, in general, a 
rent-charge, or things that are entire, cannot Im 
made the subject of apjwrtioument 5 and, by 4 
and 5 Will. IV. 0. aa, it is provided that in 
case* of all fixed periodical payments, payable 
nndar any instrument oxAuted wlien tho interest 
of the recipient determines, by death or other- 
.wise, the payraenfai shall be apt>ortio»><Hi so that 
be or his representatives, and the person entitled 
by succession or reyersion, or in remainder, shall 
have their respective proportions iq* to and from 
the time at which the prior title or interest 
ceaa^. But this does not apply to rent reserved 
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by lease of iMids or tenements, as tiio party visions are made by which justices of the peace 
lioblo under tlie lease is still to make payment of are empowered to settle dis])atca between aboh' 


the wholH to the party who would bn entitled if 
the statute liad nut boon made; tlio latter, how- 


pronticcs and their masters, and to disoharae 
e former from their indentures upon reasoiut^ 


over, liable to oocount to the person claim- cause sho.wn. Similar powers.also belong to the 
hog-ths a4>portioiimcnt. By a later jUit, 33 and juatioes iirtho case of all other approntioea. They 
34 Vie. c. 35, the operation of the lawis extendod may commit them to'prisou for three months fop 


*0 rents, annuities, salaries, ponsioiui, and (dl breach of duty, in cases in which not more than 
periodical {uiymunts. £35 premium is paid. In usual cases, the turma 

APPRALSEMBNT, ap>prai£^mmt (M, “«"*«“ 8 ed betvvcon the taster and the frienda 

ssr.zw'iSsj 

Liklfor ren*,M>r« Ibe'“ bSI' b,“S‘.".“i“ 
satisfy the distraint, the tUstrainer masfc cause 0/T^u/on, 

them to bo appraised i.r valued l>y two appraisers, 1 “ bound to con- 

who must be nreviouslv sworn bv a conatable to hie services ^ to the widow, provided she 


them to'bo appraiseii or valued l>y two appraisers, 
who must be previously sworn by a constable to 
put a true, value on them oooording to ^0 best 
of their judgment. In accounting! for legacy 
duty, the Oommissloners of Inland Revenue re¬ 
quire an inventory and appraisement of goods or 
property remaining unsold, in order to asooutaia 


don has jurisdiction to heat complaints against, 
or by, apprentices to freemen of the city. If in 

J. 1 . _ • .1 _ J _ iV s T . 


them unless it be stumped. Kvery person (ex- i ■ j • . ■ , , , —,- 

cept a licensed auctioucer) who acts professionally P»rty ‘f bound to make provision for tho 

as an appraiser must take oat a yearly licence at ‘‘''i 

a cost of £2. Tlic duty payable on appiaiso- reasonable corporal chastisement 

ments is as follows:-- on appraise to hmaiyrentico for a breach or neglect of his 

„ duty, but he cannot discharge bun. It is, how- 

Valuatlon not exceeding. £50.£0 a 6 ever, advisable for tho master to apply to the 

" ” o ,1 «. justices ratlier than to take tlie law into his own 

", ” 500 '!!!! o w o liaiuls. He may bring an action against tho 

Ifexoeodlng 500. * 0 0 iwont or other person who has by the indenture 

For ,J«.«Ob. *0, tlw. U, .llgb. , 1 b.,. 

AMiraiscraents made for legacy duty arc exempt, tice himself, if he be an infant, except by the 
but not a in^o for moroaro or retina of probate ciuUm of London. An action liU by tho piaster 
duty. . m Sootoh law the oorrespondmg pro- for enticing away or harbouring his servant or 
coedmg IS known as appreciation. apprentice. An apprentice is not liable to s^e 

APPEBHENBION, an-pre-Aew'-ston (Lafc, after he attains twenty-one years of 

ad, to, and prehfndo, 1 scire or lay hold ofl, bas his romedy against tho 

literally signines the taking hold, of or graspins- h** ®o'^®l*^ntod that tho approiitioa 

with the Mnd. In Pliilosophy, it is applied to bo less than 

that act of thamlnd by which it ooaoeivea of a tho app^niaoe absent hira&eif from his 

thing without passing any judgment anon it. service* he is liable to servo beyond hia 

Honoe it is used to express an inadequate br®im- long a tune os ho shall have'absented 


Valuation not exceeding. £50.£0 a 

,1 >, 100. o s 

■I „ 200., .... o 10 

II „ 500 .... 0X5 

Xx sxocncltig 500 . X O' 


duty. In Sootoh law tho corresponding pro- 
ooQuIng is known as appreciation. 

APPBBHENSION ,ap-pre-hen'~^t(m (Lafc, 
ad, to, and preAeiido, I seise or lay hold of), 
literally signifies the taking hold, of or grasping 
with the Imnd. In Pliilosophy, it' is apphea to 
that not of . the mind by which it oonoeives of a 
thing wifthout passing any judgment upon it. 


Hence it is used to express an inadequate br®im- tong a tune os ho shall have'absented 

perfect idea of, a thing, and is opposed to. com- or nmke satisf^ion, or bo imiirisonod 

prehension. There are many tmtlis which we ‘breo months; and'the remedy is cumulative, 
apprehond, but which we cannot oomprehend: for_toa_pratewon of a^irentioes, &o., 

as the great mysteries of bur faith, “ It belongs pa^d; m. i8ei. ioio apprentice is entitled 
to the idea of Uod th.at he may be apprehended, ™ *“®'tndontui» b»r»ng.the stamp-duty oharge- 
hnSimtcatunretiuuitnil hvliiKmn..mTifi.KiAu«..\n4.ni..M, ” amo in respectrof the premium. The stanm-durir 

l>AV1r4il1AA3%«TV •«. .>9 2__<• 1 ^ 


bntaoteoinprehciided by hisreasonable orcatures.' 
If He-were not so, Hu would not-be God, or the 
being that coiniirehcnded Him would be Gbd 
also: ’ 

Ea Igput, the word i* aptdtod to tlia anosfc by lege! 
authority, of ofitsdersit^im in the act, orof somected 
pamiuis. (; 8 M,AnaEsr.i^ 

e^prendm, 

to 1mm). Ap^ntices and usnally bound, by in- 


m, 58 . for 
have been 


r, theword J*apidlodtoOiaa«wtfcby legtf, i^e, Mt without saeoess, by 

of of^ndersitfckim in the act, orof suwieoted compel a master to limit thb 


numbeu of to aTOren tices. Tho system of indbor 
apprentn^p is now- dying^^ out, apprentices 
I»nng.at thcor own homes Jlko joumaymoa, ^t«t 


no ieoni;. i^ppreniices are usnuiy uounu. by in- iiajna . - j-- 

dentures for a-Wm of yosns, with, their own oom- sead^ P®*"- y piecework, but on,- a. roduesd 


oxedTO.ha the case of 
m ti&mKi vKtb tb 


tiilnweni 


uuwuuuwcrnirmauing,. . A-,ThM»»h» snrr/axT 

mpmA epprsatiDoaf who to-thftfc 

ooaseut!!<^.'i!Wtii jturtieeB' J®* or topositionxif the nund by wliich w eseenti 

jSi- Avariei^jaf stntoteiB) 'bing with soma degree of: ple(|srai@ or aa^ 


pmialri tpittmitieew 


srtottodiMs bound, asdiguodj regisfcsiwdf, and mtior 
iMdtpd, XtfknmbjMijt ianaw|fiaeod uHdariholWirfw 
Runin't; ouatodyr of^-.tho' Roor-laW' GboiSRiasUtaBnu. 


Xa iSiwtrit Xaw, 


wfcd have ijosssw to introduiw uw pulofr. 
time -to tlAe as they may pTl 


torawtthJi* 

utby.virtuooi 

same ttsunto 
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fecMR wiBt, bf; tha e»uu« wiU U givas, as iulastted to 

IMi^van to aiMthoc poison. 

. AFf^OFRIATKXN, ap-pro'-pri-ai'-skmn 
(Lat., ApproprifUia, apidyu^ or tsvking to one’s 
0 SKB,ttM)( i» Ijaw, » pison lias, rtMmg Ms life, 
th^ &^iolA M huas^, o£ the hoaso, 

ttua the tithe reut'Obatge, and O^icr duc^ ; 

hut these are soinetuBoa ivppmpriateA ; appropri- 
uidm<h tlwrefore, signidce the' peipotuaL annexing 
vt a boaehce ta some siAtifeual ocNrporation, either 
‘'floJaw a^egate, being the patron o£ the living 
«»lienefiee. 

' APPROPRIATION CLAUSE , a clause in 
the Irish Tithe Bill unsuccessfully iatmluced by 
Lord John Itussell, in 183S, whereby any surplus 
ravaauo that might accrue by tha working of thn 
Aohwas tubs appropriated to-educational pur* 
poSea The Bill was rejoeted by tho Lurds, and 
abasidioaed. (Bee TiTJisaA 

APPROVER, ap-proo'-vsr (Xiat., atfohator, 
prover), is a person who, indicted of trtsason or 
felony, and arraigned for the same, confesses the 
fact boforo pleading, and appeals, or accuses his 
aeoomplioes of the same crime, in order to obtain 
his imrdou. Hu has to take an oath to iBVfal all 
treasons and felonies that he knows of. If he 
fail to establish the statement, by the evidence 
. he afterwards given, or if ho is guilty of o(iuivo* 
cation, mental i-eservation, or fraud, Im forfeits 
claim to protection, and may bo tried, con- 
victe\l, and punished on hia own confession. 
By the Sootcli Law, absolute socfurity to the 
approver is given, as to any subsequent piinish- 
lipfint for the special ofifenoe j but if ha prevmcate, 

deal falsely, he may be xMinished for contempt 
it of comt or for perjury. 

APPURTENANCES, a^p^-tsrnan^ie/ 
(Ksi, ameu^tenir, to belong t(^, in Law, are 
things, Mth corporeal and incormroul, apMr- 
tajning to another thing as xirindpal; as, hanuets 
to- a ohiol manor; and eommon of pasture, 
pisoaxy, 1^., also liberties and services of tenants, 
and outhousoa, yards, orchards, and gardens, are 
appurtoaoub to a. house or messaago. (-See Af rnif- 
PAIKT.) . 

AQUARTT, ai-kvKt'-re4, a sect said to have 
been founded by Tatson, inthe second century, tho 
members of which refused to drink wine even in 
the sacrament. 

ARJSITRATION-, <u*-h)rtm«'-sfto».(Lat., ar~ 
bifrintin lUi»), is where contsBting. l^sxties submit I 
I- tlm«{wttion, suit, or any or all inatters-in dispute,' 
to. the judgment of, am mdiffbrsnt. person {ar^ 
trafor-or referee)f or persons, to deoida the contro- 
vetsy; and where more Idtrtu one-is. appointed, it 
isrus^ to Bpil^int, or leave the arbitrators to 
»imoittt, ou umpire (in^wrator or to whose 


inw&y‘ 0 ^^ese< oases, is Called am award-, which 
is-fisal if not set aeid-e by a court for informality, 
Tha-Baihroy Acts of lAjs, tfae-PubUc Hnaith Ant 
of i&^, and the Common Law Procedure Ant of 
. |854, and sopue ipanru isscettt Acts contain provi. 
sicivs,zenB.ering ariiitr^ion in some cases inmei-oi 
iiye. By the dmBf^ro four reterees 
Ot thtf Sunrema BCurt of JCudifiataro wore aw- 
painted, ^o Arhitaration. (Ukrtans- and Work- 
Aten) Act was passbd - 

Si JatsmstloaiA I«w> ari)itmtioit.toeqe of the most 
. Meegntsed inodes ot tarminatfny dilutes batweeiRa- 
doftMdratt narioBB, A memombia histasoe.' of its 
«k»plleatioa«WM the Qanyva OontaesnM; ta it?*, whan 


the “ Alabama Clairai,” iu dlni>cte bet-woeu Croat Bel'* 
tain and tiie I’lntsd statafs were rafutvod to live arbl- 
tnitora named by EngUnd, tba I’lilti'd States, tbs 
Swiss KcpublSC, tlio King of Italy, snd tbo 'K»>i,eror ot 
Bi-atetl. 

ARCHANGEL, ar{^-aint}d (Gr.,* areft-e, 
cluef, and appetoe, m angel), a teitn employed to 
denote a high order of augclic beings. In 
Scrii>turo the term j.s only applied Ui Micliaul, 
and is nowhere employed in tlxe idiiral. Holy 
Writ seems to indicate tliat there are different 
degrees and orders among’angelic beings, but 
gives no sxiecific information on me subject. 
Anokls.) 

AROHEISHOP, arch~hi»K-op (Gr., arrhe, 
chief, and epiehopes, bishop), is tho title given to 
a bishox> who, besides exercising episcopal 
authority in his own diocese, has on admitted 
superiority, and a certain jarisdlolion, over the 
bishops in-hi a province, who are sometimes colled 
hu suffrogoue. Ho ia also- somctlines called 
l>riinate or metropolitan. The titio came into 
use in the 4 th century. At first the term waa 
oonsidured as c<|uiYa)ent to imtrionch, or Mshop 
of an imperial diocese, as Home, UoaHtaniiitojilc, 
-Antiocli, Alexaudria, Kphesus. After tho oth 
century the archbishop of dome ossurood tho 
title of Pope. In L^mglaml thero are two arch' 
bi 8 ho{)B, of whom the one has his seat at Oantot'- 
bury, the other nt York. Tho aichbislMm of 
Canterbury is, styled Primate of all England, 
and is the cldof medium of cemmimicotion bc' 
tween tile cepwn and the clergy, being consulted 
by tho ministerA on all questions toueluiig the 
ccolerinstioal perib of the constitution. He has 
preoodenco <rf all tomporal peers excoid thoao of 
tha blood royal. Tho Lord-Clionoellor takes 
preoedeace aitia; tiw archbishop of Canterbury, 
Mid before the archbishou of York, who is styled 
Ib-imato and Motroiwlitoii of Bagland. Hw pro¬ 
vince includes seven dioceses, besides his own 
diocese of York, Durham, Carlisle, Chester, 
Kipoii, Mandliest.er, Liveimai, and Sodur and 
Mail. The rest of England oonatitutoa tho pro¬ 
vince of the archbistiop of CantBrlmry. Tlw |U’o- 
oisa amount of aupcrhitcndcnoc or control wliich 
may bo exeteisod by an occhbisiiop pver the 
bishops of his province doos not seem to be very 
accurately defined; but If » bishop introduces 
irregularities into his diocese, or is guilty ot 
immoralities, the aroMiishop may call hiirt to 
account, and even deprive him of hia office. In 
Ireland thoro are two Protestant and four lloinnn 
Catliolic archbishops. Of tho former, the.urch- 
bisKop of Aimagh is styled Primate, of all Ireland, 
and has five suffragan bishops; tho archbishop of 
DublM is Pcimato of Ireland, and has also five 
siiffiSgan bishopB. Tho election of an archbishop 
doee not differ iroin thatofwbishem (see llruH OP) •, 
but vriiil»'(vbishop is only imtallca in his offle^ 
an arohbishop is enthroned. An archbishop is 
styled “ Qxooft,'’ aiid “ Host Reverend Fatlmr in 
GoA” and writes-himself “by Dlvina Piovi- 
dence(bhi»h<d.» i« s^led “Lord,” aiwl “Right 
RavcscnAlEatlwi in Odd,” and wiit«w Jiimself 
“ by DiriodRcnnisMOtt.” During tho vacancy of 
a- 8 nej\-tbe- archMshup is guardian of the spiritu* 
nlitiea; amd h* also nominates to the benofiew 
or dignities otitiia disposal of tho bishpi» m h» 
provines, ifc not filled, up within si* months, 
Bvawi mshop, whether crootod or translated, is 
bouwto mai»ovM 7 by deed, tho next prewato 
tion of «ich boaefiee or dignity belong^ to hw 
8 «s« W the andibishop may cnogse. 'Jme area- 
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biahcrij of Cii-ntcilmry oliijius tbo right of placing 
tlio crown upon the head of u king at his corona¬ 
tion ; and the arolibishop of York clainis to 
perform the same office fof- the queen oopfcort. 
The arolibihliop of (/‘aiiterbury ha# the jpQwea of 
conferring (lqgi;eaB in theology ana _law^. krfoWji 
a« Ijaiiibeth (Tegrecs, iTOJii'tlnir qffioial teridcncb 
of tbo iireUbisdiop, hpff Jori^^cly bo granted 
medical dogrees. ' ' - . , 

AROH-OHAMCERLAIK The Klector 
of Btandeuboig .wtls ^ipofiitcd the hereditary 
arch-chbmbm'liUJii of tho Oorman . Empire in 

ARC n^HAIiCELTjOllS yr^cr'-aftmiuted 
by tho ^ings of rranco between <fi8 and $ 36 , and 
w'hnn their territoiiaa were divided, tho arch- 
bialiojis of Mgntsi, Cologne, and Treves became 
aich-clianecllors of Gqrmany, Italy, and Arles. 

AROHPEACON, ftrcA-rfe'-Aow (Gr., arche, 
chief, and tiia.kmos, a servant or officer), is an 
ceclosfhstical dignitary next to a bishop. Each 
diocese comprises ofte or more archdeaconry,over 
which one of Jhe clergy is appointed to preside. 
Tie innuf;, he a"priest of at least six years’ stand¬ 
ing ; and his iluty is to visit his archdeaconries 
from tiihc to time; to see that the churches, 
anil espeoiqjly the chancels, aro kept in repair, 
and that everything is done comfortably to tho 
canons; and to receive from the churchwardens 
mpresentations of any matter of public scandal. 
TJic visitation may take place yearly, but must 
ho within three years. Ho has power to hold a 
court within his archdeaconry to hear ecclesias¬ 
tical causes; but an appeal lies to the higher 
court of the bisho{>. 'Ine income from an arch¬ 
deaconry is now so small, that the office is gene¬ 
rally tiold by those who have ako benefices or 
otherpreforment in the Olmrch. The archdeacon 
was oY^inally merely tbo chief of the deacons, 
who were the attendants and assistants of the 
bishop in church affairs. Hi.s fanotiouBwere con¬ 
fined to attending upon and assisting the bishop 
in the discharge of his spiritual duties, and the 
managi'nient of his diocese, without having at 
first any jurisdiction. 'There are about seventy 
archdrilcDnries in England, and Whies. 

Alj^CHpUKE, arcA-dwite^, a duke whose 
authority {^ld pow’Or is greater than that of other 
dukes. In Erancv’, in thO reign of Hagobett, 
there archduke of Austoasia; and, at a 

later porio<l, the i>rovmcea of Brabant and Ixir- 
nvine woin termed archduchies. Tho dukes of 
Austria assumed the title of archduke in tho year 
ii,3&, hut the dignity was not oOntiritted till 
X453. In tho present day, none, hot the piinoes 
of the house of Austria aifec.t Hia title. 

ARCHES, COURT 0 F, ori-cAw (Lot., 
curia 4 £ arewfiMs); the bldef, and most ancient 
ecclesiastical court, for .detotjng of spiritual 
causes, whereof the judge (who tats as a deputy 
to the arflibishop) is oolled ttio of Arches ; 

bccauSh ho anciently held his'oou^t in 
ohurioh of St. Mary-le-Bow, in Oheapiiffio (<S<cmcto 
Igas'ia Afvtrna), selected piObahly because 
ohtu-clv^s the mclit .impwte^t of tl^rteen 
'e,kempt fiiom the jnrisdlc^a.jof.: bishpp 

of iLondon. The place'of aftei^' 

wards tho hall of Oootors* O^^ons;- hut 
has been for seveiul years patntvnt Westmin¬ 
ster. By ithe^PubUo Worship iiut Of the 
judge of the Provincial Courts of Canterbury 
and York is. klao Dean of the Arches., Ho is the 
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only ecclesiastical judge empowered to pas.s 
a sentence of deprivation against a clerk in holy 
oaders ; but his Jurisdiction in such cases has 
' recently been qoutestod. 

Archetype, (Cr., archet^pos, 

fj’qm \ircAc, bhief, nnd ttipos, form), properly 
'siahiftes the pattern -or model after which any* 
thhii‘is made. . In Philosophy, tho term was 
ipsed by I^lato to .denote the idea or pattern of 
the tfjOrld .wiiifch' existed in tho mind of 
Deity previous to its "creation, and according to 
■yvhicri it was made. Honeo all things were 
formed after original archetyx^s fii tho divine 
mind, 

' AI^CHIMANDRITE, arl^-i-man'-dHte 
(Gr., drche, chief, and mamlra, a fold or mon¬ 
astery), in the Greek Church, is tho title of a 
eufierior abbot, who baa the bupervisiouof several 
abbots or cloisters; but ita some oases tbo title 
is given to the sujieriors of large and important 
convents. The, Russian bkhojis are _ appointed 
from the archimandrites. The title is also par¬ 
tially in use in Sicily, Hungary, and Poland. 

ARCHON, arkf-on, is n Greek term, signify¬ 
ing liter^ly a niler or cojnmandt-r, tho title given 
by the Athenians to their chief magistrate. On 
tile abolition of the regal government in Atliens, 
after the (leath of Codrus, the chief power was 
vested in his son Medon, with tho title of archon. 
Ho held the office for life, and it was continued 
in his family for a considerable time. They were, 
however,.responsible to the [leople for the acts of 
their government. In 752 B.C., the term of office 
was limited to ton years, and, in 714, tho exclu¬ 
sive right of tho Medon family to the office was 
abrogated, and it was thrown open to all iiersons 
of noble birth. About 684 the duration of the 
archonship was limited to oue year, and nine 
archons were elected by the sutfrages of the 
nobles. The first was called “the” archon, and 
had also the title of eponj/mos, or namo-giyer, 
because tho year in which he served was named 
after him; the second was styled basUena, or 
king, and had the care of religious matters: the 
third was polamrchos, or oommander-in-chief; 
and the remaining six were styled tfieamMhehe or 
lawgivers. Solon made the quahJication of archon 
to dexiend not on birth, but on property; and 
Aristides abolished the property qualification 
altogether, and threw open the archonship and 
other magistracies to all the citizens. In 508 b.c., 
Glistheues substituted election by lot instead of 
suffrage. Greek authors frequently give the title 
to magistrates in general 5 the Jews somotimee 
aijplicd it to members of the (Sanhedrim, In the 
language of the Gnostics the mystical “seona,*' 
or spiritual beings, were entitled archons; and 
one of their sects, especially opposed to Jn^ism, 
received the name Archoutics. (See Gnostios.) 
From ftio time of Solon dovvnwards, thhvjft^ulw 
assembly continued to encroach more and more 
upon the powers of tho archons, whh at length 
sunk from ministers of state into %h municip^ 
ofSoers.. 

AREOPAGU-S, OB ARIEOPAGUS,. 

a-re-opf•orffns (Qr., dretos papas, hill' of Mart), 
the name of a hill or rocky «mi|keneelying*'to the 
west of the Acropolis at Athens,%iid .A^i!^. 
its name either from its value etth diiliti^ 
tlon commanding the Acropelis, or fzojpk sacri- 
fiew to Mars having been offered <m ft todihe jfed 
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the Oouucil of Areopafjus. It was of very hiijli | 
aiiti (iiity, ami the. subject of many, leaemls, ami; 
e.'cisted as a criminal tribunal long oefoio tii< | 
time of Solon, lie, however, so fw ehang^l | 
iw character and constitution aa .to h(j iii some 
measure cntitleilto be called its fpiiiuhir. lie 
enlarged its sphere of .jurisijictiori.’aiid gave it 
oxtoiisivc powers of a 'censorial and' political 
nature. He made it to consist of exaVdion*, who 
had_ passed with creilit-tho scrutiny they ivcre 
subjected to at the tcrmiuutiou of their period of 
oftiue. _ As a court of .Justaceit took ciigriizauce 
of capital crinfes, as murder, arson, &c. ; and it 
also exercised a certain control over the ordinary 
courts. Its censorial duties were of a very 
oxtcii.''ive and inquisitorial nature, for the preser¬ 
vation of order and decency. Religion was also 
within its jurisdictiom and impiety in any form 
was punished by it. Perfcles suooeoded in greatly 
dimiui.dimg the power of this council, and do- 
jiiived it of many of its hereditary powers. It 
still, liowever, seems to have retained a great 
degree of power ; but in later times, when cor- 
riqitioii of tnanuers came to prevail among the 
people, it nooossarily pervaded also the members 
of the council, which thus, in a great i^^easure, 
lost its moral iqllueneo and authority; lint it 
coutimiod to exist down to a very late peiiod. 
yonie hold that the apostle Paul was taken be¬ 
fore tills council; but the Scripture does not bear 
out thi-i idea. It seems rather that the Atheni- 
tiiH had t.nken liiiri to the hill in order to hear 
him eximund bis new doctrines. The council 
existed, hut with greatly dirninidu'd power, 
until the latter part of the qtli century, 

ARGEN’I’UM DEI, ar-JeK'-twm de^-i (God's 
penny), was anciently the name given to earnest- 
money, or money given to bind a bargain. In 
some places it is called arfes, or erle-i, and by 
civilians and canonists atThce. 

ARGONAUTIO EXPEDITION, ar-go- 

7 iaio'~tik, an event frequently referred to by ancient 
writers, Greek poot.s, and annalists. It was an 
e.xpedition undertaken by Jason in the ship Ari/o. 
to bring back the golden ileeoo from Colchis, and 
is usually said to have taken place about the 
middle of the 13th ceritm-y before the ClnUtian 
era. (See Bioquapiiioai, Division, article Jason.) 

ARGUMENT, aj-'-f/u-ment (Lat., arffimea- 

tum), signifies properly the ground or premises by 
which a conclusion is established; or, geiietally, 
it means any piece of reasoning expressed in iu- 
tclligible language. 

In Logic, arguments are divided according to tiielr 
forms, into syllogisms, enthymeines, inductions, &c.; 
and specially recount various kinds or arguments which 
are usually reckoned as fallacies, but which are not 
necessarily so They can only he accounted sopliistical 
when they are employed with the intention to deceive 
the listonur ; that is, when they are unfairly used. 
Such are the argumentvm ad adapted to 

tte known prepossessions or admissions of.tho man, 
When an appeal is made to the peculiar character and 
oplniau of the opponent; the artmToevium ad vercrun- 
appeal to our sense of yevereiice for some re- 
spo^ed authority, or for some venerable instteution; 
the argum^um ad populum, where an ^peal is 
made in the prejudices and pensions of the crowd; the 
arguiB^t a tuio which rests upon the'shpposed safety 
or pnmeftce ol adopting a cettBin' course;/lie argu¬ 
ment e consensu gerdiunt, Or appeal tO thw common 
belief of mankind; tlie argiawntum ad rmm, or ad 
Judicium, which bears directly npoa tiie rcA question 
at issue. 

ARIANS, aii^d-anif a name noHly giveh to 


all who adhere to the opinions adi.uici il by .Vrius, 
a bishoj) of AloMimlilii, respetting ilie itUtioii of 
tUo father and the Mou in the Holy 'I’nmty. His 
followers (who coiisiituiod it ncIiooI of thought 
latlier tiian an org,ini.'.oil sect) maintiuiiisl tliat 
Chli.st., the Sou of t!od, was the* most exalted of' 
all created things, hut mfenor to Grid the Fallier, 
and proilucud by his free will. The opinion ilsolf 
'was first broached about 318 a . i >., ana it w.is 
publicly condomuvd at the couueil of Ale.Mindiia, 
which was held in 3-‘0 A.n., and in the eouncil of 
Niro, wliich was held in 3^3 A.D. Tlio orthorlox 
church maiutnmed tlie perfect equality of os.'enoo 
of botli Katiicr and Son, and conlil only e.vprc-ss 
their relation by tormiiig it eternal generation. 
Tho articles of both the Nieenc and the Atliamisian 
creeds arose out of this gre.vt Arian controveisy. 
Tlie divisions among tlie Arians themselves pre¬ 
pared for the Catholic chiircli im ensy victory over 
them, and led to tlieir liiiiil oxtinctiou. Tho first 
split in the Ariau f.iith took place in tlic western 
l>art of the Roman empire, where all opjionents 
of the doctiinu of Athanasius, that the Son w.is 
homMHsioe, or of tho Dame essonoc with the 
Father, were calletl Arians; but some of theso 
opponents clung to the doctrine alreaiiy tanglit in 
the school of Origon, tha t tho Sou was 
or of similar essence with tlie Fatln'i-.- Tlieso 
received the name of Somi-Ariana; but the sect 
broke up into some ten or twelve separate com¬ 
munions before it finally disappeared from the 
history of the Church. But the Arians made a 
bold struggle for existence. They ascended the 
tiirunoiwitn Valeius, in 364 A.i). ; but Theodosius 
restored tho dominion of tho ancient cbuich. 
Tho creed was altogether extinct in the Komun. 
cminre at the beginning of the 5th ccnUiiy. It 
continued to flourish among tho Gotlis, the Suevi 
in Spain, the Burgundians, the Vandals, and tho 
Ijomimrds, among which latter people it survived 
down to 66a A.P. In England, tho doctrine was 
partially revived by Dr. Samuel Clarke and by 


William Whiston, but, generally, lUo name Anti- 
Tiinitarians, or Unitamn-s, is iircfeircd to the 
old name of Arianism, the c,recd winch both of 
those sects profess to avoid. (See Unitaihans,) 

ARISTOORAOY, ar-istoJcf-ra-sc (Gr., 
aristos, best, atid kratein, to rule), in its original 
acceptation, denotes that form of government in 
which tho ruling powOr is vested in the best men, 
whether by birth,j wealth, or personal distinction. 
Personal excell^ce, however, was usually re¬ 
garded as a needs,sary element in tlie clinraeter of 
those constituting an aristocracy. It was oppo.sed 
to oligarchy, which was regarded as a perversion 
of aristocracy, and in which the dominnnt power 
was in thg hands of a foxv, who ruled for their 
own advantage. In tho idea of aristocracy, 
therefore, was inoludod that the administration 
of affairs should be for the general good, and not 
for any one class. In modern times, those govern¬ 
ments have usually been termed aristocratic in 
which a small privSeged class of noble or wealthy 
(irersona either governed absolutely or shared tho 
government, in Various proportions, with this 
sovereign or the pedple. m a more general sense, 
it is applied to any form of government m which 
a minority,, of adult males constitute the ruling 
class; aiui is bmmsed to democracy, m which the 
ruling power m verted in a majority of adult 
males. Lord Brougham’s definition is somewhat 
different. “Where," says he, “tho supreme 
power in any state is in tlie hands of a portion of 
the community, and that portion is so constituted 
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thftt tho rest o/ th« people eannot gain arlmit- 
tance, ot cau only fiain aclinittajiiie witli the con- 
«cnt of the select boly, tho goywniaeiit is nn 
aristocracy.” Sometimes tUe word aristocracy is 
applied not to any form of goyerament, but to a 
particular class bf persons in a state, fn tills 
sense it was never used in ancient times; but it 
is common with modern writers. 3 'ho foiiner 
distinetbm is dropped, ami an aristocracy in this 
sense is not n‘,>c( 5 ss,irily connected with the govern- 
raent, and niay o.sist timlur any form of rule. It 
is in tliis way soinetinica UacJ aa_ synonymous 
with nobility; in a svidor sense, It is applied 

S onerally tc tho rielr? csjicciully titled persons, as 
istinguished from tlie rest of tho Community. 

ARISTOTELIAN PHILOSOPHY, 
ar-U-to-tt^-li-nn, is one of those systems of specu¬ 
lation wliich arose from the teachings of Socrates, 
and wliicli, from the unity and grandeur of tho 
genius of its founder, took a strong hold of tho 
mind of Uroeco, and, since tho revival of letters, 
of Western Europe. Anstotlo attempted in his 
pliilosoiihy to .steer a mitldlo courso between tho 
high id'jalfty of hU master Plato and the low 
sensationalism of tho physical school of Elea. 
It is said that ho listened to Plato's lectures in 
tho Academy for twenty years. He was undoes- 
tionably, perhaps, the forenro.st scientific thinker 
that ever lived. His genius was at once lofty 
and mniutn, highly speculative and curiously 
detailed. Aristotle combntod with much keen- 
ansa tlie ideal theory of Plato, or that which 
expounded tho Deity as holding in himself the 
arclietypal ideas after which tho world was 
fashioned, and which it was tho business of 
reason qmd .soieuoe to discover. But, while 
denying these Ideas of his master, ho nevertlie- 
less agreed wjjtli him in the view, that knowledge 
oohtftiris an clomeut radically distinct from sen¬ 
sation. Ho differed again from tho Eleatios .and 
th'* Epiom'oans, inasmuch as he denied that sensa¬ 
tion eouid account for tho whole of knowledge; 
but in.untiiined, with them, that without this 
Ben.sation, knoModgo would bo impossihla. The 
celebrated maxim, that '‘there is nothing in tho 
intellect which was not previously iu the sense,” 
if not .Vristotle’s, at least espreased well a side of 
his doctrine; but, when ho insists upon the dis¬ 
tinction ^between tho uaeossary and the contin¬ 
gent, t^ nhsolnto and the relative, lie rises 
(dtugetlmr above tho sphere of sensation, and 
takes his iilaoe omphatioaily with tho reason. 
Thus ho steered a middle course between idealism 
and scnsaticmaliHm; but in what precise line he 
m^ved by no mcana clear. Ho nowhere has 
expounded fH doctrines, ami he is v<ay chary of 
dennition. Perhaps the best choi’acterization of 
his philosophy is to say, that it was a system of 
otnpiriuism, or one based upon experience, modi¬ 
fied. often considerably, by the rationalism of 
Plato. Tho lanmiaga in which his philosophy is 
waehcd is brief, preghhnt, and peculiar; and 
his system net oiuy nas aflerded a test of the 
Critioal aewnea of thosa who liavo taken to 
studying him, hut it lias afforded, heaides, a 
^ nitio tost of advancensent in the kiovliedgo of 
the Gr^lc language, to read Aristotfe with in- 
tclligciioo and promptitude. PhOosophy, aoeord- 
iag »o Arhttotilc,» pwjierly ncieneo arising from 
the.loV^ of hrnwlfidgc.. There aro tsto sorts of 
knowlodgd—mediate and isacaediate. Prom im> 
mwliate TOoWledgfi, which wu gain through the 
oxpcricneo of pattloviWs, w6 derive medbrto 
knowledge, by means of argumehia^ca, whose 


theory it is tho olfico of logic pt op^rly to oxjiound. 
Logie is therefore the instrumeiit of all science ; 
hilt only quwul /ojo/wni, for it is experience 
which supplies the matter to bo worked upon. 
Tlio ftirmul part of reasoning he accordingly 
cxpounils*bcttcr than any inan cither before or 
since his time. He created logic indeed, though ho 
nowhere defines it; but tho book which containa 
it is ordinarily called tho Onjanon. No later 
thinker has boon able to materially incroaso the 
value of what Aristotle wrote on tlie syllogism. 
“ Ilia wa.s tho proud distinction of having dis¬ 
covered and fully drawn out th* law.s under 
whioh the rai.nd acts in deductive reasoning.” 
He bases his logic most profoundly upon tho 
laws of contradiction, and of excluded middle, 
and ho even lecogui/es that of suflicient reason 
as a regulative luinciple in tlie evolution of 
truth, Ilis aiialytiwil method greatly affected 
tho theology of the Ohurcli, and increased, if it 
did not originate, tho scholasticism of the jMuldlo 
Ages. {Kce Scuola.stio Tiikoi,o<jy.) After 
logic he took up nearly all tho sciences, ratioual, 
empirical, and mixed, except one alone; viz,, 
history. Ho scorns to have divided pliilosophy 
into logic, physios, and ethics, or into »i)toulativo 
and practical knowledgo. Speoulativo philosophy 
contemplates tho real order of things, irrespective 
of human control; practical philosophy deals 
with affairs voluntary and nccidoutal. Beal sub¬ 
stances are either invariable or variable : while 
sublunary ait'airs are variable and perislnable; 
tho Deity alouo is imperishable .and unclmnge- 
able; but, Aristotle held it to be inci-ediblo 
that Ood takes any interest in the affairs of man. 
Nature is tho sum of all existences which ,aro 
disclosed to u.s by our perceptive faculties. Tho 
knov/ledgc of nature is projicrly the knowledge 
of the laws of bodies in motion. Nature, cause, 
accident, end, cliange, infinitude, spaoe, time, 
and motion are included in this science. The 
three elemontsof existence are matter, form, and 
privation; and change is possible as res’iects 
substance, quantity, quality, and idaco. Motion, 
like time, has neither beginning nor end; and 
tlio first thing to which motion was applied was 
the heavens. Phymloni/ is indebted to Aiistotlo 
for its first essay. The soul is, according to him, 
tho active principle of organized life. It is dis¬ 
tinct from the body, yet, it is inseparable from it. 
Its faculties are production, nutrition, sensation, 
thought, and will, or impulse. His remarks on 
the principle of common senso, on consciousness, 
on imagination, on memory, and on recollection, 
nearly all of which he was tho first distinctly to 
recognize, ai-e very vahiablo, and will repay a 
c,areful perusal even at the present day. Meta - 
physics, or, more properly, the first phUosophy, 
acoording to Aristotle, is his attempt to sciojico 
Bei^g in tho abstract. The leading charactcris- 
tios qf the latter existence he analyzes into tho 
ten (Sttegories of substance, quantity, quality, 
relatidn, time, place, situ.ati(^ possession, action, 
ssioft. ‘ With this arrangement ha connected 
e question of the First Being, whoso folieiiy is 
^ono/oomplete, and whose existence te" alone 
itemutablo. The ruling idea (d.hls practical 
philosepliy was that of a sovereign good, and 
final i^d or aim of action. This final and ho 
denommated happipess, wlpnh is the rekult of 
the pejrteot energi^ of tho so^, and is the highest 
of which our nature Is oapahlo. It arises from 
tho pertect exercise of loason, and is ordinaxilp 
oaUra virtue. Ihis he deserihesaa tlie mean W 
twilieh two extremes, wldoh hi the duuietec of 
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nearly tke whole 6£ his i»hilOBophy. Ho «U»-! fleet sent hy I'liilip IF. of Spain ngstiviht Hi»};lan<l 
tinguishca the virtnes into the «ovea j in Itwascomiwseilof i^owsaeU.eHMvinsr 

cariUnal ones, of which justice, in a sciw, eft- , a,6<;<i an 4 liaviiig on hoaVil jo.<w.> soliiioi s, 
braces all tho rest. Under the head of Eight, he ! besuh's vohmtoeis, and j[,000 seamen. It was 
distiugiiisheS that belonging to a fi^iuly horn : 6tyle<t by the Spaniards the *'Iiuhicdilo-Vlmiula.” 
that jwlonging to a city. A perfect unity of plan j This v.iit armament w';uii diaijlTsed, ninl almost 
reigns throaghoirt his mprals, iJolitics, and econo- j destroyed, by tho Kiiglisli ves.sels, and by great 
mics. IJoth of the latter have for their objew-t to I storms, only shi)*8 returned to Spoin, aud Ihoso 
show how' this perfect virtue, already deacribed, | in a vnotelmd condition. 

may bo attained hi the civil and domestic'rela- APATAr’'\r \r!« . / . 1 

ttoHslnp, thiough agood constitution of tho state r 'VfI" % 

and tJie (household, ^'ho nrinoitdo of the soit^Tifio ! .hrunce'.followms of the J)uin-of t)i leans, 

of I’olitica is 
siats in tho 

proposed. By tais princiide Aiistotlo prove 


legality of slavery; and all education he rejfcr 
to tho nltimnto end of political society. One 
valuable peculiarity of Aribtotlc’a writings is that 
ho gave the Jiistory of opinion on each subjoct as a 
prelude lo a BciBntiScconMdoiatiouof thosiuhjcot 
itself, anil thus originatM what is lunv known 
as the history of philo.sophy. Among those 
sclenoe.s i/hlch he found partly cnltivatcd, but 
which ho greatly ailvanced, ore rhetoric, ethics, 
and politics. The bo.st edition of Aristotle's 
entire worlcsis that byBekkor, piihllshediij 1831, 
tho result of collation of more than a tiuudred 
manuscri[»t 3 . ihiglish translations are generally 
very misatisfactory. A gooil aciptaintanco with 
the principle I of his philosophy may bo gained by 
the help of tlve writinga of Mr. Grote and Mr. 
Lewes. 

Antl'ontic Works.—Many trcatiaei attributsil to All$- 
tollc arc uni1oubl.ciUy sjairious. 'I'he genuine extant 
works ais thus enuineiated—TopicJ, Prior Analytics, 
I'otterior Analytics, On Sophistical Itcfutaluniu, Ait 
o£ tliiotorir, Eicfiniochean Kthlcs, T’oUtics, Art of 
I'octry, A I'hysical Tdw.our.'P, On the Heavens, On 
Oeuoratlon and Ucstruction, Meteorologies, itescarehes 
about Animats, On 8onl (.with live appendices}, Ou 
Part.s cr: Animals, On Loccanotion of Animels, On 
UcueiatiQuof Animals, The Metaphysics. 

ARK, NOAH’ S, ark, tho name given to tho 
vessel built by Noah for the preaorvation of him- 
eclf, family, and tho several specicH of auiiuola 
dunn,; tho Didiigo. It da fully do''cribcd in the 
6tU chapter of the book of Goncsis. {rVfc ItEHJGE.) 

ARK OF THE COVENANT, in the re¬ 
ligious ceremonial of the Jews, was a box or coffer 
of .shittim-wood, made by Divine dircotiou by the 
children of Israel in the wilderness, and after¬ 
wards deposited in that jiart of tho temple called 
the Holy of Holies. Tho description of the ark 
is given with great mhmtenc.s8 in tho Old Testa'* 
ment books of E.codus, Numbers, Joshua, and 
Kings. There was nothing within the ark save 
the two tables of stone on which wore inscribed 
the ten commandments. By theologians tho ark 
is generally considered a typo of Christ. The 
ark itself was carried to Babylon at thei time of 
tho great captivity, and does not appear to have 
been brought back, and »o nevef to Lave been in 
the second temple, Tliere Is no figure of it among 
the sacred Vessels of the temple represented on 
the Arch of Titus at Borne. In ifho apoeryphal 
second book of Manoahees, it is stated that the 
ark was buried in the grave of Moses. Sacred 
arirs or chests were connected with tho Worsh^? 
of various nations of antiquity; and in Eteypthwi 
hieroglyphs on ark With yraged figures is repre¬ 
sented. 

ARMADA, ar^maf-ih, ttom a Spanish 
word, signifying a naval armed fotoo m fleet of 
war, but fipocholy applied to the, great Spasush 


.Jimi', j ( 18, about .1,500 of the Anna.giiae» were 
lu.w.saei’ed at Baris by tho followers of the Duka 
of Burgundy. 

AllMAMENI', ar'-mn-itwnb iTait., f.jwio, 
tunns), aloree cqviipinsl for war, either uavai or 
military. Tlio t.;rin is also applied to weapons of 
war rmployod either in sei\ or i»:ul .lervicu. 

ARAllOD NEL''l’RALrTV. the name given 
to the coijfedeiftuy formed u.;*;ui)isi jj;lnglaml by 
Eustiia, iSweilon, and Denmark iu 1780, and ve- 
nuwed in 1800. The gi'iumd of tlio uHmuce was 
that nculjul Hags protect lieotra! vcwsels, ami as 
that priiieiplo was confe-ai’y to the inaiitimo sys¬ 
tem of England, the ^British Cohiuct rumoii- 
stiated, and war ensued, resuUiTig in the bom¬ 
bardment of Copenhagen and the dgisuluvion of 
tho Armed Neutnihty. 

xlRMENl AN UHURUII, w-M-vi an, is 

a term applied to that section of the tllin.'itii'u 
Church which was estahlisheil in Armenia. As 
e;u'ly as the and century, Christianity is shid to 
have boon intmluced into tho country, but it uas 
not firmly ostablinbed thero till tho 4th ccut-nry, 
by the exertions of Bishop Cregqrv; and in tho 
5th century tlie Bible was trausia,*?*! into tho 
Armenian language Ijy Mie.sro)>, Jn hy ;,onti(>. 
versy lespecting Um two nature.s of Cbrx llm 
Armenians declared for tho Monophy.sifes, ami 
formed thernselvi-ii into a chureli, whiclr 

they terineil theth’cgwian, after Bisliop Gregory. 
They belicvo tlint Christ had only one naiuru, 
and that tho spirit proceeds alono from tho 
Father. They hold tho ‘ ‘ sovuir a'wrarpentsbut 
iu baptism, with which llioy conjoin confirmation, 
they sprinlslo tliroo times, and dip us often. At 
the communion they use puro wino and havnn)|d 
bread, Estreme unction is only odmiiiiuttfred to 
Qcelosiastics, and thaif imnualiatuly after, a ml imt 
Iwfore, death; but tho laity have prayers said 
over thorn. Tliey believe iu tjio worship of saints, 
but not in purgatory, Tho liturgy is said to dato 
from tho first century, and to ho tonndod on that 
of the Church of .Jerusalem, hut romodollcd by 
St. Gregory, who introduced, with some altera¬ 
tions, tlie Nicene creed. Trayers for the deoii aro 
ubo 4 'i'iie head of the Church, called Calholikog, 
resides at* tho monastery of Etschmiadsin, near 
Erivan; and to this place musk every Armenian 
perform a pjlgrijnage once in bis life. The secnlar 
priests must marry once, bvt are not allowed to 
W'o A tooiofiS wKo. The^imonians, s>a a body, 
have always resisted all the attempts of tho 
Roman Catholics* to become united witli.ttiemj 
yet there are certain of them in Italy, Poland, 
Oallrfa, Persia, ami some paits of Russia, that 
have comfi under the Papal supremacy; but they 
still have their own form of onutcli goyerruneiit. 
Prom the wide dispersion of the Armetiiaus, their 
doctrines are considerably diaUsed. 
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ARMIGER, ar'-mi-Jer (Lat., arma, arms, 
and f/erere, to bear), literally one who boars arms. 
The oxpreBsion was formerly applied to the at¬ 
tendant or eaqoire of a knij^it. It is a term of 
dignity now obsolete, entitling tlie bearer to bold 
rank above a gentleman, hut below a knight. 
{S$e EHQClAli!.) 

ARMINJANS, ar-rmn'-i-ann, are the fol¬ 
lowers, or tliose who_ entertain the opmions of 
Arminius, a Protestant iliviac, wbb flourished in 
Holland about the beginning of the 't7th century. 
He maintained that (lod liad predestinated the 
salvation or condemnation of individuals only 
from having foreseen who would and who would 
not accept of ofl’ered mercy. After his death, in 
JO09, his followers rapidly increased, and were 
vehemently attacked by the Oalvinists. In i6to 
they nddn'ssed a petition to tlie States of Holland 
for protection, from whicli tliey got the name of 
llomonstrants, (AVe Rkmonstjiants.) The Cal¬ 
vinists nut forth a countei-remonstrance, and, in 
1614, the States issued an edict granting fnll 
toleration to both parties. This disi'deascd the 
Calvinists, who continued their persecutions, 
and at length, in 1619, the doctiines of the Ar- 
niinians were condemned by the Synod of Dort, 
and tlicir clergy were driven from their churches, 
and forbidden to exercise tlie ininistiy in public. 
In eonsonuencc of this decision, many left the 
country, and took refuge in Prance, Plnglaiid, 
and other places. The views of the Arininians 
arc summed up in flic following five articles:— 
r, That God had, from all eternity, determined to 
save all who, he foresaw, woiiUl persevere in the 
faith, and to condomn all who should coiitinuo 
in unbelief, z. That Christ died for all men; 
but that only those who belicvo are really saved 
by his death. 3, That man is of himself incap¬ 
able of true faith, and therefore must be born 
again, of God, through Christ, by the Holy 
ypirit. 4, That all good works arc to be attribu¬ 
ted to the grace of the Holy Wpirit, which, how¬ 
ever, docs not force a man against his own incli¬ 
nation. 5, That God gives to the truly faithful 
the power to resist sin. With respect to the 
possibility of a fall from the state of grace, 
Arrainius and his immediate followers wore un- 
ilocided; but his followers came afterwards to 
believe that it was possible. After i6m, the 
Arminians were again tolerated in Plollatu!; but, 
from this time, their opinions underwent a cou- 
Mtlcrablo change. They haw inclined more and 
more to freedom of thought and tlie rejection of 
creeds and confessions. They build chiefly upon 
the necessity of moral duties and good works, 
and allow each one to interpret the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures for himself. They reject many articles of 
faith, and do away almost entirely with the 
necessity of succour from the Holy Spirit. The 
Arminians, or RcmoQHtrantB as the sect is now 
named, liave, however, dwindled away to a very 
small body, making not more than 5,000, the 
largest congregation being at Rotterdam; but 
thw tenets, more espeinaUy regarding, predesti¬ 
nation, have been adi^ed by varies other de- 
* nominations, as the Wesleyan Metho^ts, as 
well as by numerous individual members of other 
churchfs. 

ARS0STIOE, (Pr.), is a trace or 

suspension of hostilities between two armies or 
nations at war, by mutn^ consent- It sometimes 
takes place when both parties are exhausted; at 
other times it is had recourse to with view to 


arrange terms of peace. It may be either general 
or nartial; the former between two countries, 
tho latter limited to particular places, as between 
two armies, or between a besieged fortress and 
the besiegers. The former in general requir^ 
ratification, but the latter is in the power of the 
commanders of the troops. Any infringement 
by either party of the conditions of the truce 
entitles the other to commence hostile operations 
without previous intimation. 

ARMS, MESSENGER AT. (See Mes- 
sekqer-at-Abus.) ■ 

ARMS, SERGEANT AT. (dfec Skrgkant- 
at-Akms.) 

ARMY, arm!-(, a term derived from the 
French word amiic, and denoting a boily of men 
trained and disciplined for military service, under 
the command of a chief or leader, with a gr.ada- 
tion of subordinate officers. The term is usually 
aptilied to the regular or standing army of a 
n.ation; sometimes, however, it is employed to 
iucludo also the militia and volunteers. A num- 
bjr of regiments sent out on a jiarticular expedi¬ 
tion under the command of one person is also 
called !m* army. An army is composed of a 
coriain tiumber of corps, e.aoh consisting of 
brigades, rogimoiits, kittalions, and squadrons. 
When such a body takes the field, it may be 
divided into several lesser corps, to each of which 
the term army may bo applied, and different 
work may be assigned; thus—A ljlockadin;j 
army takas u]i its position near a city, oriiort, 
and blocks all ingre.ss or ogress to or from the 
environed city. A covering armu is for protec¬ 
tion, ainl is encamped near the p.asses, places, or 
towns which it is intended to cover or protect. 
A-flyiny army is usually composed of horse and 
foot soldiers, with bnt little artillery, and is 
moved rapidly from place to place, to succour 
bcleagured garrisons, and make unexpected .at¬ 
tacks on the enemy. The main army includes 
the greater number of the troops engaged, and 
the movements of the others are subsidiary to 
its operations. Armies of oh<<ervation and rccon- 
namance take up strong positions for the purpose 
of watching the enemy and keeping him in check, 
while a nicye army is camped round a town or 
fortress for the purijoso of capturing it. The 
earliest trained armies of which we have any 
jvccount were those of Egyjit. Almost at the 
earliest period of which any authentic records 
exist, there were professional warriors and trained 
forces of infantry were led on expeditions by 
military leailers. About the time of the sixth 
dynasty, nearly 2,000 years before the Christian 
era, an army of negroes, from the regions of 
Ethiopia, was formed and employed in sub¬ 
duing the wild tribes on the borders of the 
^d Sea. The Assyrians and Jlahylonians had 
immense armies continually engaged in warlike 
operations against adjoining nations, and in 
expeditions to Arabia, Syria, Phoenicia, and 
Saul established a standing army in 
his kingdom of Israel, and under David it was 
considerably increased, and very efficiently 
trained. Solomon introduced cavalry into the 
army, and also chariots, whioh in all ancient 
armies were much prized. » Subsequently the 
Persians came to be distinguished for their 
martial aohievements. They were the first great 
nation to introduce a highly developed military 
organization, and possessed a standuig army 
which in many rosjiocts resembled those of 
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modoTn days. The strength of the Persian army 
consisted in its cavalry, who were noted for yieir 
bravery and impetuosity in attack. Tho army 
with which Xerxes invaded Greece is said, in¬ 
cluding the sea forces, to have amounted to 
upwards of two millioira and a half of fighting 
men. According to Arrian, Darius brougiit into 
thb field agjriiist Alexander, 1,000,000 infantry, 
40,000 cavalry, 200 chariots armed with scythes, 
and 15 elephants. Allowing for possible exag¬ 
gerations, these numbers may bo taken as 
evidence that llio Persian iuiuy was very groat 
in Greece,‘split up as it was into a mimbcr of 
petty states, a warlike spirit was early cngi'n- 
dered, and one great object of tho Greek nuors 
was to organize a physical training and an educa¬ 
tion specially fitting their subjects for war. Tlic 
Spartans were pre-eminently noted for military 
prowess, and that was largely duo to tlio 
Institutions of Lycurgus, by which they were 
taught to accustom the body to hardship and the 
mind to suffering, and to practice abstinence 
and solf-Jenittl. They paid great attention to 
arrangement, and were the first to introduce 
the phalanx, a particular mode of arranging the 
infantry. (.Secl'HAniVNX,) Asregard.s Wirmnilitary 
strength of tho Athenians, we are told that they 
had 10,000 heavy-armed troops at hlarathon, and 
8,000 heavy-armed, and as many light-anuod, at 
Flatiea. The Macedonians may almost bo said 
to liave had no army until Philip, their great 
king, came to the throne. Mis wars with the 
Athenians, and other Greek states, tauglit liim 
how much his hardy sheiihcrds needed trainjpg, 
and he thereupon made many imjirovcmcnts in 
the arihs and arrangement or his soldiers. Ho 
made tho phalanx deeper and closer than it had 
been among the Spartans, and introduced spears 
'j.\ feet ill length; so tliat in tlie phalaii x the 
spears of tlie fifth rank projected throe feet 
beyond the first rank. Ho also orgenized bodies 
of ciivs^ry, and was tho first to maintain a staml- 
ing army in Greece. Tlie Macedonian army was 
further improve.d by his sou Aioxander, in 
the train of whose army we, for tlie first time 
in Greek history, find artillery, in tlie shape 
of batinkc and catapnlta’. The army of the 
Carthaginians differed from tho Greek armies 
in that it was composed chicHy of mercenary 
troops, or at least levies from different conn Cries; 
and yet these troops defeated the Homans in 
several pitched battles. The Carthaginian forciss, 
in the time of Hannibal, may be moderately 
estimateil at, at least, 100,000 men. Tho Komau 
army in its best days surpassed in organization 
and discixdine that of any nation that preceded 
it. The training was of tho .severest description, 
not being confined to mere military matters, but 
directed also to the development of the sohliers’ 
physical and mental powers, inuring them to 
labour, fatigue, and hardships, and inspiring them 
with lioldness and self-reliance. The basis of 
the Homan army was tho legion, which comiirised 
botli infantry and cavalry, and at first consisted 
of about 3,cxx) men; but afterwards the number 
vvas increased, tiO, in the later period of its 
history, it amounted to from 5,000 to 6,000 men. 
A legion vras commonly composed of kaatati, 
young men in tho^ower of youth, and who were 
placed in the firs? line in battle j/nncimn, or 
men of mfihlle age, who formed die second line; 
anjl tr^rii, or vetemns, who constituted the 
third line. Besides these, each legion had 300 
cavalry and vdites, or light infantry, who wore 
the youngest men in the legion, and were armed 


with bows, slings, and javelins for harassing tho 
enemy. Afterwards the legion oaiut' to bo 
divided into cohorts, without ragard to the lutes. 
There wore locohorts in a legion, 3 maujimks in a 
cohort,andacenturiesinamanipnlo. Accordingly, 
in a legion of 6,c^ men, a century .xnisibtcd of 100, 
and hence its name. Tlio total mmibcr of Homan 
legions under Augustus was 25, under Aloxaiitlcr 
Severus, 34; but, during tlio civil warn, the num¬ 
ber was much greater. Ig the latter days of the 
elnifirc, the dorruptiou and love of case wliieh 
then chameterized the Roman iKiOple also inani- 
fosted itself ill tho army, discipline was relaxed, 
and at length tlioir splendid army degenerated 
into a feeble militia, unable to withstand tho 
attacks of the Inirbarians of tho North, liy whom 
the empire was finally overthrown. Alilitary 
service, soon after this, became the torture Ity 
wliioh occupiers, all over Eurow, held their 
lands from the .sovereign; and, while the barons 
enjoyed unhmitixl audionty over their vassals, 
aiwl were fr<«|U('ntly at war with their neigh¬ 
bours, there were no great armies. When a 
king wanted figliting men ho siiiimioiied his 
nobles, wlio in tlieir turn mmunoned their vas¬ 
sals. Ill tho 1 tth century the (JrUNides roused 
the minds of men, and mighty armios were 
matched into Asia to deliver the Holy Gind 
from tlie dominion of the infidel; but the com¬ 
batants on both sides seem to have hoe.n little 
better than tumultuous masses im]ielled by 
fanaticism to deeds of valour, t'.harle.s Vll. of 
Franco was the fu'ht, after the fall of the Hoiiian 
empire, to introduce standing armies iaKiii<>iHj, 
After his war with England (1445), nrnler pre¬ 
tence of keeping always in readiness a force 
sufiicient to defend the kingdom against sudden 
invasion, when he disbanded his other trooim, lie 
retained under arms a biuly of t6,ooo inrniitry 
and 9,000 eavalryv He appropriated funds for 
their supiKirt, and appointed officers to cominaiid 
and disciidUie theni. The kiSgs of Franco w>r(> 
cuahled to carry on warlike o]>cratiuus with 
greater vigour and to a gi-oater extent than 
formerly; and the expedition of Charles VJII. 
into Italy confirmed the siiperhirity and reiuita- 
tion of a standing army. This led to an entire 
change in tlie military system of Europe. Those 
who had to contend with Fiance had to adopt 
similar establishments, till at length standing 
armies heenme general all over Europe. In the 
Thirty Years’ AVar, Gustavus Adolphus greatly 
ohanged the character aud tactics of armies. Ho 
departed from tho dense formation of his pro- 
docuBsors, introduced lighter wcaimns, aud made 
many imi>rovements in the artillery, by which 
quicker and more comidicated movements hecaino 
practicable. In tho wars of hoain XIV. of 
I<Vaiico, great imjirovcmvntg were introduced in 
the art of war, under sucli generals as Turoime, 
Luxemlwurg, and Cohde, while oppo.sed to thorn 
were Marlborough, Eugene of Savoy, and other 
eminent generals. Standing armies now attained 
an extent hitherto ufiexaifiplM, and Louis XIV. 
after the peace of Nimogutn, had an army of 
138,000 men, AVhen Frederick tlie flrcat of 
Prussia ascended the tnrono, in J74o» he found 
himself at the head of an amy of about 80,«» 
men, in a high state of efficiency. This army he 
greatly increased and improved during his suo- 
oessivo wars, till Prussian tactics became a pat¬ 
tern for all the other states of Europe. The lead 
among the chief military powers passed from the 
Prussians to tho French, with whom it remained 
until Napoleon was finally defeated by Wellingtou 
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iJn Biman, and a^in at 'Waterloo. The largest 
army ever put ,tnto the field was that led by 
Napoleon I. into llussiiv, in iSja. The terrtblo 
power oi conssripli'sn enabled that ompOTor to 
rapidly raise an iraniense Bitinber of men. Tho 
law Of conswiption, brought forward by Jour- 
dan, in J79S, declared every oitissOn liable to 
nerve os a soldier for five years—between the 
ages of twctity ond twenty-live, Tho whole male 
poj>ulatioii,thoraforo,nf thdse ago| were enrolled, 
and calleil upon to serve when ronuired. Since 
that da.te this I«w has been tho kisis of 3 ?ronoh 
iniiitary organisotiou, and, witli important modi- 
ficfttions, df other continental countries .also. The 
^atest of those rawlification.^ wart that intro¬ 
duced by tho rrusaians after the treaty of Tilsit, 
in 1807. By tho terms of this treaty, ISfapolcon j 
restricted the PnisBian army to 43,000 men. In 
order to era.de this clause, the soldiers, after being 
trained for a few years, were gradually draftc(i 
off to tlicir homes, and their idaces ftllod by 
reornits. By tlii.) system every man became a 
trained soldier lublo to bo called npon to serve. 

British Amy.—TSeforo tho Norman Conquest, every 
freeman boro anus for the defence of his country. The 
thanes or nobles were mounted, and the bulk of the 
people fonnod the Infantry. tTnder the conqueror, 
tho feudal system was introduced, by which tho sove¬ 
reign could at any time command the sn-vices of the 
knights and barons, who in their turn rallied a number 
of vassals to tholr standard. In process of time, how¬ 
ever, iirofcsslonal soldiers arose, and the armies con¬ 
sisted mainly of paid troops. The profession of arms 
oaino to bu a profitable one, and many a younger son 
went off to seek his fortune in tlio king's wars, cillior 
as kiilglits, esquires, or as one of the lower grades of 
llihlini'i men. tVitli the if>rgn of Ohaidcs I. a new state 
of things arose; thg king attempted to maintain a 
standing army by billeting tlie troops ou the jicoplc, 
and forcing Isans fur their support, but the attempt 
failed. Afterthe Commonwealth, the ('ommon.s allowed 
tiliarlcs il. k,liCi’j>a Jiouselioldxeglment of about 5,000 
men; hnt it was not until the reign of William and 
Mary tliat a stancimg artoy was flnaliy established. 
This was done wltJt'tUo sanction of Parllaniont, who 
iriistod to tho litll of Bights and Act of .Scttlraieut to 
prevent its Illegal use. The fact, .alvi, thet the Coln- 
nious hold tho nu'Ssc, and ronld at any time stop tbe pay- 
mont of tho soldiers, has been an additional safeguard. 
Under WUUam and l>lary, the strength of the army 
stood at 65 ,<»o men, and Wui that time to tho prcccnt 
tho numinous yearly sanction the number of men con¬ 
sidered nosCKsavy for tlia HoenSty of the kingdom, and 
vote mon.y for their payin'jnt. Tims the army may be 
Bald to exist only from year to yoai-, and only ^ the an¬ 
nual perthUslon Of the Konia of Commons. The great 
distinction of Uic British army Is thit service in its ranks 
Is entirely eetunfun,', and anysijbK%tof the crown may 
enlist, JiSCsny mueU-needad rsfoems 'tvcre insUtuted In 
sSja. niitaarcaa minor dep.arlmani» were grwluaUy 
•bouslied, jintU at length, In 1870, the whole adminis¬ 
tration of tlm army was centred at the War Office. 
Z^evions to 1871, olllcefff obtained their commissions 
by purchase. This system was abolished by tho war- 
taot of July soth. 1671, and Ilrst comoiisstous nS sub. 
llfeutetiantt are now given to saocassful candidates at 
etAmlnations, and tbd promotion tosuperibr posts 
U made bv seniority, Tliesohigher ranks 9 re--liauton- 
•tet, c«d?taln, major, Ueut.-eolonel, oolontl, geuorai 
biSOat, polooel ooinmaudant, 1®, A system of oorapul- 
sory rbiiyemeut of offteers came into effect on the tst 
of JanAaty, i8Sr> and Afeat measures of tutiiy reform 
wen Ibid before the ^ikmutis byhlr. CbUdefs, the 
War jyffnis^, on. the ^id'cf IJkroh hi tiie ^ame year. 
This into effout on the xst July. 

'H^Brltirfi regular army pow 
of, tkvalry, including a iegi- 
, ^ Jldyui fiorsof^ards, 7 of 

liptfooK Ctuardw jofTlflsgoomi, and x 8 0 { Huasan and 
(w; a rhgi«iB5Jt.,MI»ytil Artilleiy, eonslstin* of 3 
db) of iK^, ana.ir hn^ea of fteid and gamson 
«y; a corps of SbysJlBn«liiootsi 1 » rejgiments 
of.hifaAtiy, iattitttthig ^ thme teghnepta of Foot 


Reserve, during which time they are liable tb lie em- 
boiHed for actual service in case of emergency; and 
there Is a sAond Rosefvo, Composed of men whd aro 
•willing to enter'S’oluntarily on a further period of four 
years’ ser-viee. Attached to the army aro a Coninks- 
sariat and Transport Staff, and an Army Tfospitai 
Corps. Tho tohsl number of effective men in the regu- 
lar'army, exclusive of those serving in India, Is about 
134,000. 

AvuHfary Forces.—^The MilIttaWled outfordrlll for 
a short period aunuidly, and liable to tgs sent abi'o.ad 
In an emergency, 140,01^1; Veomanry Cavalry, a 
mounted militia of 38 Ideal regiments for home ser¬ 
vice, occasionaiiy summoned to drill; and the V olun- 
toers, a body of about-445,000, consisting of 4r0giraonts 
of light horse volunteci-s, about 45 regiments of .artil¬ 
lery volniitoors, 14 of engln cor volunteers, and 94 regi¬ 
ments of rifle volunteers. 

Ormnization <if the Am)/.—The fleld-mar'hals are 
limited to d in nunib.ir on the paid estabiiihinent; 
tliero aro 10 gencrah, 35 lieutenant-generals, and 95 
major-genomls, giving a total of 140 general officers. 
Tho nominal strength of the cavalry legvments vailes 
from .|oS to 543.rank and file; of tho Infantry, c.xelud- 
Ing tho (luards, from 820 to i.o jo. From too to 150 is the 
number of men attached to a battery of artillery, lly 
tho new regulations of 1881, ne.arly aii tho Infantry 
regiments, formerly distinguished by numbers, bei&mc 
“ territorial regiments,” with local designations, and 
to each regiment is allied the militia force of tho dis¬ 
trict. This new arrangement caused consldciablo dis¬ 
satisfaction, from tlie fact that tbe ol.'lcisvs and men 
wera attached to the nnmoriral designation of tlieir 
! roglUients, which preserved the reool lection of great 
achievements, and that portions of one regiment were 
transferred to another, the idimtity of eich corjjs being 
thus confuseii or lost. For instance, the South .Stafford 
shire logimeiit (wliiek os a name has no historical sig- 
nitication) Is Composed of one battalion of tho old 3801 
and one of the 80th. 

Sla,ff' (ni'i Distnet Commandn .—Croat Britian and 
tlie Ciiannel Islands are divided into li districts 
—■Northern (head-qnarter.s, York), Baslcni (Colvhus- 
ter), IV’estuvn (Davenport), Wmuhern (I’urtsinouth), 
Chatham (Cliatham), Bouth-Kastarn (Dover , Home 
(Horso-dunrds, London), AVoolwicli lAldershdt), Norlli- 
Uiitlsh (Kdinbnrgh), Jersey, <lueru.sey, and Alderney. 

FaUtfinrnt,-This is voluntary, and cave i.s tal.'on 
that areoruit shall have a clear knowledge of the con¬ 
ditions of servioa. A recruit must bo ig years of age, 
and of ph^ioal strengUi equivalent to that age ; and 
tho period of service Is soveii years with the colouns 
and five years in tlie Deserve, daring wlili-h lime he 
may follow his ordinary occupation, but inu.it allow 
an eight days’ drill annually ; except in the household 
cavalry (the Life and Bouse Guards) where enlistment 
is for Iweh'C years with tho colours. 

Adminietration of llio Amw.—This is under tho con¬ 
trol of the Secretary of .State lot War (see War Officb) 
and of the Field-Marshal Oommaudiug-in-Chief, the 
head of the ADlitwiy Department of the War Office 
who is assisted by the Adjutant-General to the Forces, 
the Quarter-Master-Geueral, the Commlssary-Oeneral, 
the Surveyor General, and other high officials. An 
independent oommitlee considers questions on ord¬ 
nance referred to It by the Secretary of State for IVar, 
to whom it reports. It consists of a preddent ^ 
general officer), a vlco-presidont (naval), and eight 
other membm-r-two naval, three Eoyal Artillery (one 
representing tho fodian Office), one Koyal Ensifleer, 
and two otvil. 

Jitdrm Antty.—Ta 1858, the British Parliament 
directed that the military forces of ^e. East India 
Gpmpnny shoiUd be deemed the military forces of Her 
Maimty, amd be, under the control of the Secretary 
of state for India. About 65,00! Eitglteh ttoops fOe 
now maintained there qouMRiw together With 
125,080 native troops (mamly .officered by Bngllsh- 
*u^), giving a total pf 190,000 isimpnstngour Indl^ 
aricQf. fbr miUtaiy pulsoses, In<^ Is divided into 
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Mont. Eectat OiBcia.! rotttrtrt repcrrt Ui»t tU« com- 
titncd forces of the iUkt|ve (fhfeftiUns rooicti, 315,000 
Msn. ■ 

Cn)ia>Ii<t» Arm ^.— TUoro ares, 000 ooldlsiji InCftnatta 
lieboging to and Ip tie pay of the Dritfsh GivornKaCMt; 
but, iu action to tlie.'ie, tbera U a larga mluntder 
force and ffiietrly or^nUcd milHia.O!dted 111 to existence 
,4 by cn Act passed in March, i860, “ to provide for tho 
▼defence of the, Dominion. By this Act all mtue 
inbabitanti, being Brittab subject, are Ifaldo to serve 
from 10 to 60, many exemptions, however,being granted. 
'Ibu force is divided into four classes, denoting the 
order in which the men would bo called out If 
necessary—ist,* all single men from 18 to 30; and, 
single men from so to ss; 3rd, married men or 
widowers with children between 18 tod 45; and 4th, 
all between 45 tod 60. ifbe militia is divided into the 
active army atad the reserve, the strength of the 
farmer being fixed at <5,000; If sultlci«nt Tolunteers 
do not present themselves to keep up this number, 
the ballot is resorted to The number of the reserve 
is reckoned at 656,000, but bitherto tliey have not 
been organixod or drilled. Canada is divided into 
oleven military districts -^tbe army spread over them 
in proportion to their sku. The ultimate command 
is vested in Her Majesty, who, through her govern¬ 
ment, may call to arms wholly or partmliy whenever 
neceasary. 

tVeH Indian RegijnenU.—'Eliom arc two \>iesl India 
Keglibents, coloured troops recniited m the 'Vt'est 
Judies, and employed in servica on the Bast Coast of 
Africa. 

. Preneh Army.—The military forces of Franco have 
nuj^tly bimn completely re ssrganlxed, althongh con- 
awTptiou nnnoius, as before, ti:« iMsis of their coiisti- 
tation By the .new “ JUwtuHing Biiw," passed by tixe 
JfatlDiial Assembly on K7tli ,fuly, 187.', and sup- 
plemcnteil by two turther laws passed respectively on 
a4th,Iuly, 1873, anti March 13,1875, every Frenchman 
not declared I'lnyaicaily unfit for military service, is 
liable to bo called upon, between the ages of twenty 
nnd fwty, to enter the activs army or the reserve 
fill CCS. There are, however, certain exemptions ; such 
as, only sons and members aiul novices of religious 
a3.iod.iii 'US tie voted to tc'sching. 'ITi-i army i» divldoii 
Sr.To four p.xrts—the aitlV'' army, tin) reserve of tho 
active iirmy. the territorial army, and tho reserve of 
thj teiritovinl army. NcUhor of the first two are In 
Hiiv way localized, but the others are spread over bzod 
legions. There are eighteen of these military deport- 
int iits, which are again sub-dIvIded Into dlatrlcts 
under a general of brigade. The peace cstabiisliment 
of the whole French army is reckoned at 496,443 m-.m 
and 174,779 horse-s. These figures include the Ocntlur- 
loerte and tho (Jarde JlepUbUcaue. The war establish¬ 
ment, exclusive of garrison trooiis, is reckoned at 
800,000 men. Since the Franco-tierman war, tho: 
Military expenditure has largely increased, the ilse j 
being mainly duo to tho augmentation of the numbers 
of men enredied. The official organizalion of tlio French 
army, taken from Martin's Stalestnan's Year Book, is 
as follows:— 

Ca,vairy ,—regiments of cuirassiers; a6 regiments 
of dragoons; s* regiments light cavalry j 4 regiments 
Ciiosseurs d'Afrique3 rbglmonts of Bpahls. 

fn/bafn/-—*44 regiments of t]ieiine(each comprising i 
2,007 men); 30 battalions of Chassenrskpied ; 4 regi- < 
men is of fiouaves; 3 regiments of TTrailleUcs Algdriens; 

1 regiment of Ledou Ktrang^ro; 3 battalions lotan- 
terro Ldgerc d'AfrfqUo. 

ArWlerff and Rnginetrn.-^jS regimeats fieM artillery 
(each containing 10 batteries of 6 guns); 9 regiments 
artillery pontonnlro; 10 compaales artiUery wtwk- 
tnen f 57 companies Uisia artillery ;'4 ri^mtots sap- 
pera and miners. , . I 

Gemaa Amy.— Since the Oq^Udation of the 

German states into, one eatpiiiev.tto fiifUtary orgaobta-' 
tioa of tlm Prussian a^pny bAs bMB «Xte)|iiea through¬ 
out It Is based npto'thA'biw^U(iirblohtn Prussia 
has been In lome from the year xfiiA tiiat %'vety man 
■ AtTor beariagarmS shali jmeeive adp^ faitfalng and 
wiirve with the army. No'substtiuttoh. Is,admitted, 
blit there, are certain exernfAlona, sutf i# Ittstapee, in 
the case of the clergy, while youi^iptiusrhoeto my for 
tiielr own eqalpment and pawn certwafixaihination, ate ' 


only oompoUbd to servo one year instead of Uirea with 
the regular army. The rule is that eveiy Uerman on 
attaining his twontlelU year, sbali serve with 'the 
ranks tmWl he is 93, (or the next four years he imist 
im In the reserve. After tills lie is lirafted •Into tho 
“tebdwBhr" or militia for live j^ars, during which 
time he ig liable to be called upon at state<i inUu-vMs 
tor prafeHtW, and lo be .incorporated w’th the regular 
army In time of war. FtoaUy, hq enters tho 
“ landstunn " nutfl be is gfty, which body Is only caltoi 
upon to serve wltiiln tlieifrontlora and in times of In- 
vAslon. .Thus, svith very tow exceptions, Uw whole mate 
pqpnlatiou of Oermaiiy is trtoiod for arms: every 
yoiwig man from Uio ages of so to 3* torins part either of 
the regular army, Hie reserve, ta tbe laudweiix; a idle, 
until thq age Of 50, ho is Avaiteble tor defensive pur¬ 
poses wltWU the country. Tho Immense numbers of 
soldiers thhs obtained ara divided into 17 corjis 
d'armfie, which are again sub divided Into regiments, 
brigades, baitallone, and companies. Bauli oomimuy 
I euttsists of about iV men In Ume of peace (strengthsnod 
! to 250 men, draa’n from the reservee, in time of war); 
four companies form a battalion, and time batUllons 
form a regiment; thus, the war tooting of a regiment 
would im 3,000 men. Each brigade eonststs of two 
regiments, and each infantry division oonslsti of two 
brigades. The corps d'armde is composed of two 
Infacitry divisions, a cavaJiy division cousUtiug of six 
regiments, two horse artiUery batteries, a resevvo of 
seven batteries, a battalion (if pioneers oonslsttiig of 
four companies, and a battalion Of tins military train. 
Tho various army corps are considered indejumdunt of 
each other, and Including, M each does, trocqis of alt 
arms, and the necessary stores can be quickly mubiUzod 
and rendered ready for action. Ten days is tho time 
given by which this can lie accomplished; and, as a 
matter of fact, at tho ducUratiun of par by France in 
July, 1870, the great mass of the troops were mobilfz^ 
and moved to the banks of tlie Xbiue in 12 days. No 
doubt tho loonl distribution of the army corps all over 
tho country gieotly fttcllitatcs this result. 'Ihc names 
of the 17 army cOri>s are those of the districts or 
states froni which tho conscripts are drawn—tlnis, the 
ist army eoips ia named I'ruHsla; end, Fomenmia; 
jrd, Uraiidenbnrg, &c. fStlll further, this I'lase hical- 
ixitSon secures groat (wpWf dc forps, white every 
individual is perfectly familiar with bis position, siir- 
ronndings, d-c, so Uiat whenever the fiat sliotdd go 
forth " I'repara tor war," h'J knows his nlnri- and 
etacUy wh-al is required of him. Bo coiuplcle Is the 
urganlmtton, that the stops to bo taken ou mohiUxa- 
tion are kept roedy detaUod day by day. Tims, itn- 
mudlately on tho declaration of war, the War Miuistiy 
acquaints tho chiefs of each army coipt, who, In their 
turn, communicate With the ofticers below them. 'Jim 
great secret of Um success attendant, in rectmt years, 
on the German arms lies as much In this petinauent 
and stficlcnt organization, as fin the careful training 
and deadly weapnns of the men. The Emperor is 
the Conimender-in-uhicf, and exorcUes his authority 
tlirougli the War Ministry.- The total effective sticngtb 
of the German standing army, on a peace tooling, is 
401,000 men; while it Is oalculaUid that, without draw- 
ingu^n the last reserves, such as the " Inadstiim)," 
the German empire could at any time place In 
the field ajf milUorns of trained soldiers. The 
FnuMlun army was the first to use the breecbloading 
rifle—the celebrated needle-gun. During the Franco- 
German war, however, they beoamo convinced tliat 
the French chaosciidt was a superior weapon, and 
the Oormans ara now being armed with the “ maoser ” 

, rifle. 

Russian Army.—Bike the other great European 
Powers, Russia nas recently cmhpletoly le-organlznd 
her army. Before 1872, her soldiers wore lerled. from 
the peasants and aniaans, Jiartly by conscription, 
partly by free enlistment, dlid partly by tho adop¬ 
tion of the sons of scfldlem. Dnder this arrangement 
the peace fooling of the army .averaged about thn»- 
fourtUs of a mlBion, aud the w*r-«staWlsbment about a 
milBoa and a quarter. lU' the commencement of the 
year 1872, a new law, entirely re-oigaoteing the tnlB- 
tary forces, received the sanction of the EmnertM’t and 
came -Intp operation during *872- By ll‘*a IWf 
nnttoal.odnscrlptlon takes piaoe In the winter, to wMea 
all nlsh'whohavecom»I«Aw their arst year, tod ate not, 
physicMly tmdt^ara liable. The numlMC taqalsed Is 
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then seleutedbylot, and gjheraUy average^ahont 25 per 
cent, of the young men liahlu to sufve- 'Xfwt purchase 
of substitutes U dUailowed) thotugh; os a lUattcr of 
tact, it BiiU exiata. Thd period of. sewtee la fixed at 
fifteen yeafa, four,of ■v^ioh are spent with th^ standing- 
afmy, twp oixfUrit^Bli, and nin? ifsthe reserve. Ddrlng 
the time that soldiers gre away on furlough, they may¬ 
be recalled at any-momeat and for any purpose, while 
the reserve can only be caileil oat la case of a great 
warbrttatioiial danger. As lii flermany, the educated 
classes are allowed certain (advantages by -which the 
tenn of service Is shortened. In addition to the regu¬ 
lar army and the reserves, the military resources of 
Ivussla Include the Irregtil-ir troops, tlie principal of 
-which are the Cossacks, and the national legions. Tho 
latter Include alPable-bodied men from 21 to -58, not 
drawn for the conscription and not having served with 
the army or navy. 'I'huse receive a short course of 
training at the timo of the conscriplion. and are then 
sent to tlioii homos. The i:o.ssa<!ks liave always been 
free men, they pay no taxes, but instead, are bound to 
render military service. The Orand Duchy of Ifin- 
hand, and several half-savage tribes, who own the sway 
of the Kmperor, also furnish contingents. In time 
of peace the Oossacks number about 66,000, and are 
distributed over tlie wild Asiatic provinces, maintain¬ 
ing tliB lines of communication. This force, however, 
is very greatly increased in war-time, and can rap'dly 
be raised to 100,000, which is their war footing. Tho 
peace estahUshment of the regular army is close upon 
900.000 men ; war footing, one and a quarter millions ; 
whliu, when the changes we have just sketched have 
taken full effect, It is estimated that Russia will be 
able, easily and speedily, to put Into the field three 
and a quarter millions of trained soldiers. 

Austrian Army.—The Austrian army Is now formed 
upon tho model of the German. After the disastrous 
■wars with Prussia and Italy, the military resources of 
this country were completely re-orgatiiaed, and it is now 
a highly-trained and eitloient force. It has been said 
that the Austrian army always appeared maguiticent 
on parade, but always seemed to suffer defeat on the 
field: of lata years, however, the military development 
has been so great that it may be expected to reverse 
this verdict in any future struggle. Un attaining his 
twentieth year, every young man, physic-ally fit for 
bearing arms, becomes liable for military service, the 
term of which Is twelve years; tliree of tliese must be 
spent with Uie active army, seven with the reserve, 
and the remaining two in the landwehr. The war 
establishment of the standing-army is fixed at 8o3.tx->a 
men, tho peace establishment at 270,000. In addition 
to these forces there is the landslurm, only called out 
to resist invasion, tho liability to serve in which ceases | 
at the age of as. The number of young men coming of 
age aniAlly avenges from i4,o,or« to 150,000, Of these 
os.oo') ate drafted ^to the regular standing-aimy, 
about (0,000 Inio tlie reserve and the balance into the 
Wdwehr. The strength of the landwehr averages 
coo.ooo men. The new drlil of the Austrian army gives 
g'reat iudependeuce of action toeaptalns and .subalterns, 
and Is very much less rigid than formerly. The lifies 
used are breach-loaders, partly formed on the ‘ ‘ VVanzl" 
and partly on the “ Werndl'' pattern. Tho standing- 
army of Austriais thus constitutedInfantry: 80 regi¬ 
ments of tho line; 14 military frontier regiments ; one 
regiment of Tyrolese jhger and (3 battalions of field 
jggur: twelve Companies of ambulance end hospital 
sarvioe. 7, Cavalry : 14 regiments of dragoons; 14 rogl- 
'ments of hussars; and 2 regiments of lancers. Ar- 
uliery : m regiments of field otUllery ; 12 battalions of 
fortress and two battalions of jmountatn artillery, 
l^gineers and train on a peace footing is q,.S 66, on 
a war footing, ss.i-it. Of miscellaneous establish¬ 
ments, consisting of the eornmiSsarlat, survey, sanitary, 
tQpgrax>helcat, and other departments, there are 
23,858 on a peace footii)^; on a war footing, 33,762. 

Itallam Army,-—Italy 1 $ making great efforts to put 
ter army on an equal footing with the other great 
Hilary powers of Europe, It is now based upon the 
law ^ univorsal llabiUty. Of the number of 
yttog men who annually come of age, about 20,000 
are passed Into ^entandlng-anny, and thp rest into the 
sesorve* where they have to practise annuaUy for forty 
days and then return home on furlough, but are liable 
to he I'ecalled In case of war. , The law of military or¬ 
ganisation now in foicu was passed on teptepaber 30th, 


1 >873,'by which the standing-army is divided into jijeven 
■ cprt» d’amjde, each consisting of three divisions, and 
‘ Ihch division of two brigades of infantry and four or 
she battalions of Bersaglieri, or riflemen, two regi¬ 
ments of cavalry, and from nine to six compouies of 
artillery. 'These troops are fully distributed over the 
kingdom, being spread over ii tenltorial mllltery 
dtsiricts, each under the command of a general. The 
time of service is three years in the standing-army 
(five years with the cavalry), and nine years In tho 
reserve. Kvery young man is liable to be enrolled 
either in the standmg-arroy or tlie reserve, and the 
only exemption is in favour of tiiose who can pass 
certain examinations, as In Germany. , 

Banish Army. -By tlio law of army ro-organlsation 
passed by the lUgsdag on July 6th, 1867, all the able- 
bodied young men who have reached the age of 22 are 
liable for eight years servloo in the regular aimy, and 
for eight years subsequent service in the reserve. 
There are two courses of drUling—the first which all 
must go through is for recruits, lasts for siv months in 
the infantry, five in tlie guard, field artillery and en¬ 
gineers, and nine In the cavalry; the second coarse 
lasts for nine months In the Infantry, eleven in the 
cavalry, and one year In the artillery and engineers, 
and is eonflnod to those who are considered to have 
profited but little by the flrdt oourse of training. Non¬ 
commissioned ofiicers, selected for promotion, and a 
certain number of men selected by lot to carry on gar- 
rlaontdwties are also included, in .addition to these 
two periods of training, each corps meets for dilll, 
each year, from thirty to thirty-five days. It will thus 
be seen that the present organisation of the lianisli 
army, although based upon universal service, is in fact 
a compromise between the German .indmililia systems. 
Under tho new organisation Denmark is now divided 
into five lirigado districts, each of which is again sub¬ 
divided into two territorial regiments. This is ar¬ 
ranged in such a way that no distiii't or town (c.\ccpt 
the capital) shall belong to more tlian one teriitorial 
regiment. Each territorial brigade consists of abrlgade 
of infantry and a regiment of cavalry, it also fur¬ 
nishes a contingent of arliUery Tho lol.il otflclal 
strength of the army is given at 38,000, exelusivu of 
reserves, although, of course, the miinher actually with 
thu colours varies according to the time of year. The 
reserves are estimated at 13.000. 

Swedish and Norwegian Army,—Notwithstanding 
that the crowns of .Sweden and Norway are now united, 
each country retains a separate organisation for its 
military force,s. Tlie Swedish army is .llvnled into five 
distinct classes of trooiis—ist, The yUrforule or enlisted 
soldl.;X8. 2nd, I'he huUlta or national militia, kept 
and paid by the l.indowners aided by a certain propur. 
tion of tile state income, every member of which has, 
besides his small annual pay, his ioi"/) or small cottage 
with pieco of ground attached, which rcm-iins Ills, 
during his whole period of service, often extending 
over thirty years, or even longer. The 1 udelta practicu 
for a month every year. 3rd, The mUitia of Gothland, 
which liowevor are not compelled to serve beyond their 
own isle of Gothland; and 4tU, The Bovaring or con¬ 
scription troops raised by annual levy from the male 
pouuialicn between tho ages of 20 and 23 j-uars. 5th, 
Volunteers. The law of conscription was introduced 
into Sweden in j,it2, and the right of purchasing snb- 
slUntBS was abolished In 1872. The totol armed forces 
of liweden are estimated os follows •.SSnlided Troops, 
Unhiding fli8/n4c'frt--Infantry,25,ooo: cavalry, 5,000; 
artillery, 5,000; with .>.31 guns ami i,ooo engineers; 
Beoaring, 95,000 troOiM of all arms; Ooihland Militia, 
8,000 men, and Volunteers, 19,000, In Norway, the 
soldiers are raised mainly by conscription, but a few 
by enlistment. By two laws passed In the Storthing, 
in 1866 and 1876 respectively, the military forces are 
divided Into troops of the line,, the military tram,, the 
Landvaem of militia, the civic gnaarda, and in time of 
war the Laudstarm. To supply, these forces; all able- 
hodiod young men over ai are liable to the oonsefip- 
tlon, with thu exception of the inhabitants of the three 
northern distrlets, who are exempt from all military 
service. The Infantry conscripts undergo a fifty days’ 
training in the tecruiting schools, while for the cavalry 
and recruits of other arms the term Is ninety days. 
They are tlien sent home on furlough -with Obligation 
to meet annually tor praCtIca. The term of service is 
ten years, divided between seyeo yean In tire line and 
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*e»«ms, and three In the Jjandeawm or mHltla. llie 
' latter is only lUMe to service within the froi^-rs.. 
The troops ot the Une average is.oooor jr»,ocio,reservae 
19,000, and the Landvaern 11,000. The number ot 
troops of the line may hover exceed tS.ooo, except by 
peroiissioD of. the Storthing, but the king has penuU- 
dott to keep A guard oC volunteers at Stockholm, and 
for the purposes of common training 3,000 men may 
he transferred from Norway to,^vfeden and mce wrsa. 

Swiss Army.—From amilltary point of view,SwiUer> 
land is remarkable os being the only country wliich has 
no standing army. By the 13th article of the Ckmstita- 
tlon of t 3 s 8 the maintenance of a standing army within 
'i:he limits of the confederation is strictly forbidden, 
but by tlio iStl*article of the (ionstitation of 1874 it is 
enacted that, “JJvery Swiss is liable to serve in the 
defence of his country." For Uits purpose a military 
training is given in the schools to nearly all buys aimve 
eight years of ago. This training is not compulsory, 
but It is paitlcipatcd in by the great majority of the 
pupils. Kvery able-bodied young man ot twenty is 
liable to mtlltary service, and evei^ canton la bonnd to 
furnish 3 per cent of their population yearly to the 
militia, and the military forces arodividedinto Bundes- 
auszug and louidwebr, the former of which is sub¬ 
divided into the 4Ule and the reserve. The raw recruit 
is trained for .;3 to 35 days, after which bo is placed on 
the rolls of the bnndesauszng nr militia, and enters tlie 
infantry, cavalry, riflemen, or tiie artillery, accoidlng 
to his renuirementa. He is then allowed to return 
home, only returning for an annual drill m S fort¬ 
night's duration while in the He remains a mem¬ 
ber of tliu militia until he is 33, after which he enters 
the Imidwchr until ho completes bis 44th year. Tlio 
available forces are estimated at 106,000 men buiides- 
'aUSsng and reserve, and 97,000 In the landwehr. 

Spanish Army, —in i 863 , the Spanish army was re¬ 
modelled upon the X^rench system. All able-boiiioil 
young men, after the age of 30, are liable to be drawn 
for the permanent army, and seeve therein for four 
years, 'they then pass into the active reserve, or 
second reserve, according to the number of men re¬ 
quired. The nominal strength of the Spanish army, 
Including the forces in the island of Cuba, is given at 
180,000 men. 

Portuguese Army.—Is formed partly by conscription 
and partly by voluntary enlistment. Freedom from 
conscription may be purchased by a fixed sum of £80, 
payable to the government. The time Of service is 8 
years, $ of which have to be spent with the regular 
army and 3 in tire mUitia reserve. Tlie oitlcial strength 
ot the army is fixed at 30,000 men In lime ot peace, 
and 63,000 in time of war; but the Unances of the 
country do not permit of more than half that number 
being kept under arms. At present, between 16,000 
and 17,000 men represent the Portuguese army, besides 
which there are 8,500 infantry and artillery In the 
Forluguese colonies, together with a reserve of 9,500 
men. 

Turkish iSmy,—There are three classes of troops, 
comprising the Nizam, or standing army; the Etagos, 
or first reserve; and thirdly, the Kedifs, or second 
reserve; this last is again suMIvided into three classes, 
called respectively the Slnfl £vril, the Sinfi tlauni, and 
the Sinfi Sails. In principle, every male subjoet of the 
t^ultan is liable to service, but as non-Mahometans 
have to pay an exemption fee, and as Mahometans 
tlismsclves may claim exemption on payment of the 
same tax the burden of the conscription fallson veiy few; 
indeed, the army is olilefly inaintaihed by voluntary 
enlistment, the pay being anfficiently good to attract 
poor MuSsulmen. The period of service is flxed at xo 
years—sin the Nizam, a in tlie ist reserve, and the 
remainder spread over the other reserves. The actual 
strength of the Tiiriclsh arnsT Is but imperfectly known. 
After the recent Treaty of Berlin, w'litch separated 
i^ouB provinces from h^. the numbers were estimatoii 
at 350,000 men, .Before- the treaty the estimate was 
1 sSsjooo men. In addition to these forces, thh Bnhan 
has at his disposal many irregt^ half-savage troops, 
drawn from Circassia, iic., which have rougitly been 
estimated at 100,oou. 

Belgian Army.—The strength the Belgian army la 
fixed at 40,000 men in timt of }]eaca,^aud 100,000 men in 
• time of war. The soldiers m'e obtained by conscrip¬ 
tion, every able-bodied young mail, on attaining his 


xoth year, being liable. The period of service is fired 
at mghtyeays, pf VfhftU,''however, Iwo-tbiwls are spent 
on turlqugh. fis «^Uti<^ tb this regular m-ttiy, tboro 
is Uie Isarda Netiofiaie, ai»mt of civic militia, organ- 
tsed to malntdth ordCrln time pf peace and to defend 
the country in tinQs of waf. TI«(chief ipUitor/arsenal 
is at Antwerp, the forUfloations of Vlilch were greatly 
strengthened in the years of the Wfaiuai-Prusst.an war. 
The opuntry is divided Into twofinllilary dlsivict.-i, 
the first including the provinci'S of Antwerp ami 
of Best and West Flanders, and the sevimd, Bra¬ 
bant, Hainaalt, Luxembourg, Liege, Xtudbourg, and 
Namur. J 

United States Army. —By an act passed by, Congress, 
in 1874, it WHS ruled that, from the ysiar 18/5, iu tune 
of peace the army should not excewVs.oito men. Con¬ 
gress, howeyer, is empowered to rsdse and suppiu-t any 
niimiier of men at any time it may be oonsidtre.l nvH'd- 
fnt, and os a litatlitr ot fact, daring the I'lvll .War 
neai'ly four millions of men were levied, by one buIo 
or ttio other, though, shortly alter thmsCcssatlofl of 
hostiUiies, Uie army had shrunk again to its iioimal 
strength. Thu recruits are obtamed solely bj* volun¬ 
tary eoUstment. The tonn ot service Is five year-i. 
The Infautry .arc organized uiion the plan, formerly In 
existenee lu Knglainl, of siimlti b.^ttaliuns ot ten 
compaiiios. The ollicers arc furulihad fixun tlio Wojt 
Point Military Academy, a military cotlogo etiual to 
any In Europe. The number of young men eduoatt.vt 
hoie far exceeds the requirements of the army, audit 
is Uiua the means of spreading a good knowledge of 
military matters tlii-uughout the country, it w.as to 
this cause that the Bouthems owed so many excellent 
oflioers during the Civil War. 'file army consists of 
10 regiments of cavalry, 35 of infantry, 5 of artUleiy. 
and 1 engineer battauen, besides the cadets of the 
military academy. Two regiments of cavalry and 
three of infantry are composed of negroes, hut are 
commanded by while officers. The country is divided 
into four military dlstrlcU, which are acaiii sub 
divided into deiiartmeiits, of which tliere are tuu 

in all. 

Army Agent,—A person oflicially authorized to 
manage the monetary atfain of regiments in the army, 
and acting as a kind of military banker. Forineriy, they 
were the mediums for effecting purchases nf commis¬ 
sions ; butanotliermost important part of thuirfiusincss 
consists in acting as private bankers for oillrew. The 
agent is seluctod by the Bucrotary of Hlate. Every 
montU the War Olfieo supplies money to the agent for 
the expenses of the regiment, the payment of biUcets, 
and ether regimental poipusos. 

Army Estiinatea.— Fatly in the year, the officials of 
the War Office prepare estimates of tlw military 
force and expeniUture for Uie ensuing financial year : 
and, when approved by the Cabinet, they are iqsbmitted 
to the House of Commons by the Secretary or Under 
Bocretary of fitaio for War, then the grant of tlie re¬ 
quired sum of money is granted by the House; the 
Accountant-General of the War Office makes the 
nniaislte dra'ts or demands from time to time, and 
the Paymaster-General honours them. The various 
charges are grouped under seven prinripal headings - 
legnlar forces, auxiliary and reserve forces, ordtlancc 
establishments ami manufactures ami purchases of 
stores, woiks and buildings, educational establish- 
numts, adiiiinistrotlon of the Army, .and non-effective 
services. ^ 

Army List, the name of a publication issued monthly 
and quarterly by the authority of the War Office, upri 
taming an enumeratinn ot every dupartmunt and 
regiment in the service, lists of offieeis, cibltuary, 
changes, .and other necessary information A private 
publication, " Hart's Army List," with very copious 
information, appears annually. 

Army Schools.—Great attention is now paid to ISio 
educrtion of tlie Army, an# colleges, acaneraJes, and 
schbuts are eslablishud. They may be divided into 
three classes:—first, those intended toincrnasi- the mili¬ 
tary efficiency Of the oWiwrs and men, as the Staff 
College, the Royal Artillery Coltege at Sandhurst, the 
Bchool of Military Engineering at Chatham, the Oe- 
partment of Artillery Htudies at Woolwich, the School 
of Musketry at II' the; the second chws (for prefiaring 
young men intending to enter the army) U repreaentea 
by the Itoyal Military Academy at woolwtoh ; and 
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tliQ tlilrU clsisj by the IToyal SliUlairy Asylum (fur sol- 
flier*’ diUtlren) at Chelsea, the Koy,U Hibernian 
8ehool nt iJubiin, and the roKlmental ami girrleoa 
eqhoul*, in wUiuh ordinary elenwatary instruution is 
Bl'rba.. ' 

Army 'WorltS f^*, a body of men, railway e». 
cavators, miners, -weil sinkers, and ntbers, formed 
during the seljfe-of tlebiistopol, for the purpose of 
inakinR a railway and roads, sinking wells, tend execut¬ 
ing similar works, for which they were better adapted 
toy experience tUon the regular soldiers were; and 
nlso as tlm means of enalding the aoldiets to be ein- 
ployed ontlrsly on military duty. The engagement Of 
the men was entrusted to Sir Joseph faxton. The 
corps, which couslsted of about 3,500 men, was dis¬ 
banded when thfl_ war was ended. 

ARNOLDISTS, a sect whicU arose in tUo' 
rath century, and took its name front Arnold' of 
IBroscia, a pupil of Abelard. He jtrcacbcd against 
<t1ie luxurv and ambition of priests, not sparing 
tho Tope iiimself, and denounced the Ohurch as 
no longer the bouse of God. He was donounoed 
by the Lateran Council. His followers prolta- 
gated his doctrines, and were Gouscciucntly held 
as heretios. 

ARRAIGNMENT, ar-^ain'-mmt (Lat., ad 

ratioiiam ponei'e; ad-reson^, a-remcr, lo coll to 
■account or answer), is the calling of tho ofFcudcr 
to tUo bar of the court to uttswer to tho rrcvtter 
charged. Tho indictment must bo read to him 
<listinctly, although he lias had a copy delivered lo 
him. Ho is then called upon to plead Guilty ” 
■or “Not Guilty.” If he refuse to plead, the 
court may oitler a plea of not gviilty to bo ro- 
-corded; and ha is Gjen given into ilio chai’g'o 
of tho jury to inipiire into tho truth of tiic 
indictment. (A’ce TiHAh.) 

ARREST, ew'-mt' (Lat,, arresiim; Fr., 
arrft<T, to stop or stay), is tho beginning of 
im])risonment, wbero a man is fust t,ikcn and 
rrstrained of his liberty by pf)wor of tho law, 
with or without the jjrocess of some court or 
lo^l functionary. Arrests are cither in civil or 
criminal eases, witli tliis dilTcrnnoe, that none 
flhall be arrested for any cause of action, suit, or 
other civil matter, but by virtue of a precept, 
or cohmiandmcnt out of some court; but for 
treason, felony, or broach of the peace, arrests 
may bo mode without warrant or precept; but 
no prfVato person, not beirtg a justice of tho 
pea<», kheriff, Coroner, or constable, may aircst 
unless he has witnessed the-commission of the 
act; but tho persons named may arrest on prob¬ 
able Btt«picion. Tor contempt of a miperior 
court, the porson may be attached or givoir into 
tho tfiistody of an oifieer of the conrt, until the 
contom)*t be purged by coraplianee, or the 
tdrendcu dignity of the court be appeased or 
jSatisfksl with the punwh(neut undergone. Arrest 
in all civil cueca before iudgmenjl) Is aboUshod, 
exoept tiro plaintiff can ny afliiiavit show to a 
judge Of a mtperior court, or of a county courti a 
msoJBiblo presumption for believing that the 
defendant means to ^ abroad shortly, and to 
reskle ahrpod i in WbMi case ho will grant leave 
for hiUan^st by writ of cofim ad re^ 07 idcndwm 
lih’cpte^ to tije sheriff, iSeeWsir.) TheeWm 
must, ho%^er,;bo tor upwards. An action 
will ui.j^ MaHoidUk arrest, No person nan be 
arrestOT*# ow on SutwJdT. Criminals 

nioy M. (Mrr^itted lo 'Kps^and, Ireland, or Scot¬ 
ia,did, thtderwariights israti^ from the mpective 
auth<(wj8>ies of' countries'; and con¬ 

vention witli v^rlotfs foreign ooubmee, fo^tives 
from justice (otMpt |M>litaKial oftosders) can be 
ftirestm, ' • • ■ , . - 


Bxemptioa from Arrest..—The fallowing 3).;raoiia are 
privileged from ari-cstin civil cases.:—Membera of tbe 
4 toy«I family, and the ordinary sonants of tiw sovo- 

reign; foreign smbassadorsandthclrservants. AclerCT- 

liian cannot bo niroBted while peiforming, or on the 
way to pariotm, divine service. Bamstors, attorneys, 
and witnesses are privdeged fiom arrest In going to, 
staying at, and reUimlB* from a court or an artolti’aUon 
in a cause or matter,jjm which tl\ey are octuaily en¬ 
gaged ; pears and iMowsecs aud members of the House 
of CoRimoag are also privileged during tho sitting of 
the House, and for forty days after every proroga- 
lion, and forty days beforo tho next appointed 
moetlng. 

Arrestof Judgment. For defect* In svlhstance, appear¬ 
ing plainly upon the face of tlio reemd, not ainoiulable 
not cured by verdict, the court will arrest, or stay, tha 
iudginont. The motion in arrest of judgmeitt must 
bo mnda after tho esjilmtioa of four days from the 
time of trial, if there are so nmny days in tarn: 
b\ri; it cannot be made after the expiration of the 
term. 

ARRESTMENT, a term in Scotch law, 
gcnorally having a ximilar significf-tion to that 
of attachment iu English law. (,V«c ATTAcn- 
MSSIT.) It applies to a process by which a dehtor 
may be, proiiioited from laying to ono creditor 
until another is satisfied to raalriitg the property 
in Stotland of a person, otherwise beyond the 
jurisdiction of the Scotclj tribunals, nnswcrablo 
fur his debts (known, as foundiiiij jariediction), 
and to tho attachment of wag'js for tho paymoat 
of a creditor. 

ARRONDJSSEMENT.«.r-)W(;f'- 4 ‘s-»i.«Kv/(,(;) 
(Tr,, arrondir, to liiako round), a term em¬ 
ployed in Franco to distinguish the subdivmion 
of a department. Tho 80 departments of France 
contain 363 anondissemonts. 

ARSENAL, ar'-se-nal (Lat., nnr, arcu, a 
citadel), is applied generally to any place where 
naval or military stores arc kept, more particu¬ 
larly to a largo i)ublic establiahineut where tho 
munitions of war arc manufaotuml and stored. 
The great English arsenal is W'oolwiob, in 
addition to which may be named tho dockyards 
and storehouses at C'liatham, Portunouth, Ply- 
mouUi, Deptford, Sheornehs, and Pembroke. 

ARSON,, fly-son (Lat., ajvfco, I bum), w the 
criino of maliciously, voluntarily, aud actually 
burning the houso or outhou"e of .another man, or 
wilfully sotting fire to one’s own honse, provhled 
one’s neighbour's houso is thoroby also burnt; 
and all, not only the bare dwelling-house, hut oU 
outhomscs that are parcel thereof, though not 
contiguous thereto, nor nrider the some roof, as 
barns and stables, may be tho subject of araon. 
The statute law has mado the maliciotis or wilful 
sotting fico to almost every description of budd¬ 
ing or property subject to the same punishracnli 
as attached to tho crime of arson. The different 
varieties of the offence are spedfiod in the Act 
24 and 25 Vie, c. 97 (Malicious Injuries to Pro¬ 
perty Act), and the punidimont varies accoi'dmg 
to the nature of fhe offence from imprisonment 
for any term not exceeding two years to pesial 
servitudo for life, Prerious to .the patsi^.of 
that Aet, arson was punishable by desmi, ana M 
life is lost how, the peraetratox ofiikeaeb is likbte 
to be indicted for sanr^. SctffBg fire to on© « 
Her Majesty’s vescdls of war » stifl a capital 
offisnoc, 

' ARTICLi!, ar'-iti.JSspf, 'i* h. 
ekhrhited in the ecolesleisthjal eouxt by way hi 
Biel <leciaraiiom 
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ARTICLES OF WAR a,re ccttain itigvtla- 
tiona.W it® government of tl»o militai'y tvnd 
n&val forces of the country. (iSse Act.) 

ARTICLES, THE SIX, in the oiscleginsttcal. 
history of Pingland, were oertaift articles of faith 
imposed by act of )>itriiame&t ift 1559. (iSfcc 
■ AkoixMCATHOtio OHtmoH.) , 

ARTIOLilS, THE TlnRTY-l?iqf®l, aro 
the artiolcB of rolimon of the Ohntch of 'Eiiglsihd,, 
Agreed upon by toe archbishong and bitliops ei^ 
both provinces,, and tho wboio clergy, in the 
convocation hold at Ijontlon in the year T5G3, for 
the avoiding of diversities of opinions, and for 
the establishing of consent touching true religion. 
The BuVwtanoa of these saticles was iir.'ft pro¬ 
mulgated in thp reign of Edward VI., and formed 
forty-two in number. Under Henry VIII. a 
committee had been uiipointed for tho formation 
of ecclesiastical laws, wliich was lonewed under 
his sucuc.ssor. It was composed of Cranroer, 
llidley, and others, who drew up tho forty-two 
articles above referred to, and which were issued 
by tJie king’s authority in ISS3- Ob tho accession 
of Elizabeth, Parker, archbishop of Canterbury, 
romodolled tiiese articles, rejecting four o& them 
ontircly, and inlroilueing ibur new ones, and 
more or less nlteriug seventeen others. The four 
now ones are tho fifth, twolftb, twenty-ninth, 
UTid thirtieth, as they now stand. When laid 
■liaforo the Convocation of 1563, further alterations 
were made, and tho thirty-ninth, fortietli, and 
forty-6econ<l of King Edward’s wore rejected. 
In"l57T, the articles were once moro revised ami 
j|l \fled, and assumed tho form in which they 
^. w appear in tht! Book of Common Prayer. 
Some of tho arliclcs (x, s, 9, 16, 35, 31) arc 
adapted ft-om the Confetoion of Augsburg; some 
(ig, 30, 35, 34) resemblo those drawn up by a 
commission api’ointod by Henry VIII., and an¬ 
notated by tlje klug: the clovonUi, on justifica¬ 
tion, i.s ascribed to Oranmer; and the seventeenth, 
on predestination, may bo traced to tho writings 
of Lutlior and Mcbvnotlion. All cletgyrnuii must 
subscribe tlio articles, and read them publicly in 
the church when taking possession of a benellco. 
In 1871, the students at Oxford were tclicvod 
from tlie nnrc.ssity of signing tlie articles. In 
16x4, Archbishop Uaher drew up ic4 articles for 
Ireland, but in 1633 the . Irish Church adopted 
the Englisli orticlos. 

hamteth Artiolee.-—In i?05, ArolAiShop "Whitsift 
accented a series of articles iwepared by llr. Whitaker, 
of C»mbridge. I’hey were sttonjfly Cftlviaistlc In tone, 
did not iMset with epprobutiun, and were tiuletly 
suppressed. 

ARTIOULI CLERT, ar-fLV-rr-li Hc’-ri, 
nro statutes eofttaining certain articles relating 
to tho church and clergy, made in ibe r4th 
Edward III. , , 

ARTTtfLERY, ier-te (Fr,, artiU&', to 

fortify). Tiro ttrm has, siade the invention of 
^npowder, been r«Hitri«tcrt toeueh large ordjuvnee 
M cannons, howitzers, mortars, and rockets, but 
iftoluding also the trm^ jSMuired, for their work- 


thachine* used in prop^SM > them, . tho 
Biblical book, x Sam, xx. 40, th« term is apblicd 
to bdWB and arrows. The earliest nJUitary 


Cicero, Wvy, Sen©^, and, Taettliti liH gather 


that ti(o principal engines of artilhiry of tlio 
llomans were the balista, or ballist.i, for ea-sting 
'stones, and tho catapult,a, for prupclling darte 
and arrows, Pliny assigns tho invention of tho 
balista to the Phxvnici.vus, and. tho cr.tapuUa to 
the Syrinna; bnl other wnters^-awong them 
Plutarch and l^wlorus—vieclare that ijoth 
mocliincs were inven.fc«ul in Sicily, about the same 
tiipo-as the battering-ram. » date not anterior 
h.O. 300. We learn from Appian, that when tho 
consul Oeitsorixm* marched against OarlUage, 
3,OCX) engines for propelling darts and slouca 
w'ere tmrrcudeied to him. Engine* of artillery 
do not seem to have beeh known in England 
earlier than the invasion of tb© Honnans; but 
the latter appear to have introduced sudi 
machines, iu the form of contrivaneos for pro¬ 
pelling arrows, at tlw battle of Hastings. Hoon 
afterwtrrds, inveutions for as-saulting and dcfcml- 
ing places became greatly multiplied i and, if tlm- 
statements of tho middlo-ago chroniolors may bo 
credited, many of these engines })osaoss<-d cuox-« 
mous powers. Although the explosive force of 
gunpowder was understood in the East much 
carUor than the isth century, the date of its 
being known to Iloger Bacon, yet it was not until 
long afterwards that firearms superswlod tho 
ancient engines of war wo hiwe hitherto included 
ns artiUom'. Colonel Chesney, in his Olisoiya- 
tions on Firearms,” thus traces the introdiustion 
of the new form of artillery into Euroiw .• -The 
Moors, according to Oondd, tisod artillery against 
Saragossa in ixi 3 , mul, in 1133, a culvevin of 4 
lbs. c.alibrc, named Salamonica, was inado. In 
1157, when the Spaniards took Niebla, the Moors 
defended themselves by machines which tiu’tsw 
darts and stones by moans of fire; and, in 1 157, 
Abdabnumou. tho Moorish king, capturoil 
Mohadiu, a fortified city near Bona, from the 
Sicilians, by the same means. In lofio, artillery 
was i»end against t'ordova, and, in t^oO or 1308, 
Ferdinand IV. took Gibraltar from tito Moors by 
mean.'s of artillery. Ibn Nassau ben Bin, of 
Granada, mentiOtiB that guirs were ailopted from 
tiic Moors, and were used in B]>aia in tho rath 
century, and that balls of iron wm'o thrown i>y 
njoans of fire in 1331. Barbour, in hi* ‘‘Metrical 
Icfe of Kobort ib-ucc,” says that cannou, or 
“ Crakys of war,” as he terms them, wore em¬ 
ployed by Edward HI. in hi* tifttliest campaign 
against the Scots in 1327. Hu Cange asssrU that 
oannon were used 1 ^ the French at tho siege of 
Pay Guillaume, in 1338; butlhvjnn, on tho other 
hand, relates, that eo unacquaLutal w<ire tho 
French with these enginea of destruction, -that 
four small cannon nacd i)y IWward HI. kfc the 
bfittle of Orcssy, in 1346, oontrilnitod, as much 
by the surprise as tho ala^hter they ovoated, to 
tho success of iiho day. The earliest cannon wens 
clumsy and ill-contrivod machities, wider at tlm 
mouth than at the chamber, and consisting 
generolly of a series of iron bars soldered togotimr 
hjngblvwisa, and hooped ^out with iron rings, 
The projeotnes were made of stone, Ganuon 
wore tot cast in England in X50.1; and in r 53 S. 
a* S^otWe informs as, “ Jolm Owen began to make 
brass ordiinnoo, as carfmona^ulvorines, and such- 
IjkOi Ho was tlie first Englishman ttiat ever 
made that kind of artillery id England. Cer¬ 
tain foreign ..Workinen, in the service ot Henjy 
VHI.. wore tho firrt to cast mortars in England. 
It was nsual, alwatthis imriod, to apply to cannon 
the names Ot Certain bi«ls and beasts, m faiimnl 
allusion to thairswiftness or cruelty. 
the terms falcon, falconet, oolverin, *aek»r,r basi- 
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link, siren, dragon, &o. At the present day, 
cannon are named according to the weight of th^ 
ball they propel. Thus a cannon which carries a 
ball of 12 lbs. is termed a 12-pounder; one that 
proitels a ball of 3a lbs. a 32-poHnder; and so on. 
we find mention first made of shells as a i>ro- 
jectilo at the siege of Najilos by Charles Vllt., in 
’' 435 - The howitzer, an improved form of mortar, 
was invented by Bolidor, and first used at the 
siege of Ath in 1697. The carronadc, the'in- 
vention of Cieneral Kobert Melville, was first used 
about 1779. They take thoir name from having 
been first cast at the Carron iron-works. Iron 
rockets, or, as they are now termed, Congreve 
rockets, were invented by Sir William Congreve, 
atul Were employed at the boiuterdment of 
41 oi>enliag<‘ii, 

Boyal Roginient of Artill^. The whole of the 
artillery deimrUnunt of tho British army is inoludod 
mnler this name. It is now about j5,o-» strong, of 
whpcli nearly one-third are attacheil to tlie Indian 
ustabUsiiiucnt. Horse, field, and ganison artillery are 
dlvideil into brigades, the for cer known as A, 11 , and 
0 ; the latter two bearing numbers up to II. A brigade 
generally comprises 8 batteries of horse, or 10 of field, 
or 7 of garrison artillery. The variou-s headquarters 
*re W'oolwidi, York, Newbridge, Leith. Coltb'estev, 
I’ortsmouth, Devouport, Hover, Cork and Sheerreas. 
The administration of the Koyal Artillery is under the 
commandcr-in-chief and the adjutant-general of the 
forces, bv a deputy adjutant-genor.il of .artillery and 
staff. There are also an inspector-general of artillery, 
and a director of artillery and stores. 

AitiUory, Fai'k of. is the place in a camp, or tho 
roar of an army, where the artillery is placed. The 
artillery is drawn up in lines, one of which is formed 
by the guns, the others by the amiuunltion-wnggons, 
pontooua, itc ; and the whole is usually surroundcil 
by ropes. This name h also applied to the whole 
guns, waggons, ammunition, Ac., necessary for siege 
or field operations. , 


hoiue, mess-room, *0, Many royal personages' have 
tield the honorary command of the corps, and the 
Prince of Wales is now Captain-General and Colonel. 
Tho corps comprises six infantry companies, a grena¬ 
dier eotnpany, a rifle company, and an artillery com¬ 
pany. A’he members, who are elceted by ballot, pay 
one guinea annual subscription and provide their 
uniform, arms, and accoutrements. Previous to 1849, 
the members elected their own ofilcers) bnt since that 
date the Crown appoints them at the nomination of 
tho court of Lieutenancy of the City of London. 

Artillery Asecoialuon, Katienal'V'qlunteer, established 
In 1865. Annual meetings for shooting for prizes are 
held annually at Sboeburyness. * 

t ARVAL BROTHERS, ar^-val (t'rairen 
ATvaleif), a college or priesthood of ancient 
Home, consisting of twelve members, elected for 
life from the lugbost ranks, and, during the 
})eriod of tho empire, inolnding the emperor. 
The^ chief duty wa.s to offer aumially public 
sacrifices for the fertility of the fields. The 
national legends traced the origin of those 
sai!erd<itcs areoturn, to Acca lArcntin, tlio foster- 
mother of Romulus; and it is certain that the 
sacrifices dated from the earliest period of Roman 
history. It is remarkable that allusions to the 
brfjtlisjrs are very rare, in literature, audthat they 
are quite overlooked by Livy and other Roman 
liistoiians. But a number of stone tablets have 
been pre.seryod, on which are inscribed records of 
the proceedings, apparently drawn up by the 
brothers themselves. The great annual fcstiViil, 
in honour of tho Doa Dia, occupied three days in 
tJio month of May, I’lgs, cows, and sheep wore 
sacrificed, and iiancpicts and races coinpJeted tiio 
ceiebrafioiis. Sacrifices were also offered on the 
birthday of an emperor, the beginning of a con¬ 
sulate, ami on other occasions, and on the 3rd of 
January tlicro was a spcml celebration. 


ArtiUety, Schools of. Bariy In the i6th century, a 
school for Instruction in artillery was established at 
Venice; and soon afterwards similar schools were 
formed at Burgos and in Sicily by (Jbarlcs V In most 
of tbe European states, schools tor Instruction have 
long existed lit which tho practical exercises include 
tho serving and firing of guns and morUra, the laving 
out and oonstruoting field batteries, and the Ofierations 
of tho laboratory and workshop. In this country 
there are the Koyal Military Aumemy at Woolwich, 
established in 1741, and at the same place a dejiart- 
ment of artillery students. In tho former, students 
enter between the agfs of 17 and so, and prepare for 
an examination for commissions In the Boyal Artiilery 
or Engineers. The departmen t instructs junior otticers, 
and faeUbates their visits to fortifications and public 
works of foreign countries. Tho school of gunnery, at 
Shoobtiryness. in Essex, subordinate to the hoad- 
quwtors at Woolwich, Is for experiments upon 
ordnance, gunpowder, and projectiles, and to exercise 
young Qfllcors in the practical and mechanical duties 
of their profession. 

Artillery Train, a number of pieces of orcbianoe 
mouutod on carriages, with all their furniture readv 
for marching. ^ 

^Ueiy Company. HoneuraMe. is tho oldest existing 
volunteer corps in BriWn, originated In a vohmtMy 
association, formed for the onconrageraout of archery 
In the reign of Henry Vlf 1., and iwinitted by Koyal 
iiataiK to oonstltutu a guild or fraternity, with power 
lo purcbiwe lands and use a common seal. The associa- 
ttoo waa kfiowo aa ■n’he Masters, Kulers, and Com- 
monMity of, the EraRmlty, or Guild of ArtlUety of 
Long-bows, Grost-bbws, amt Hand guns." When, In 
JS».S,W#Wl 'li'as thiwtened by the Biianlsh Armada, 
this jiwld becauns the nucleus of a much larger 
aBSoeSatlon; 'ootaposed chiefly of oitiaans of Londra. 
In x6to, tho aelociitlon, which bad declined when the 
exeitement was.cn^^, was re-coustituied; and in t6s8 
the Corporation c# the City of London preshuted to the 
oompany a plot of ground in Moorflel^, still occupied 
M a drill ground,. With appropriate hulMingi, armoury 


AfeOENDANT, as-»en'-dant (Lat., ascendere, 
to rise upwards), a term in Astrologv, applied to 
tho first or strongest house in the scliemo of any 
person’s nativity. The ascendant is so called 
from containing the eastern point of the horo¬ 
scope, or tile degree of the ecliptic rising on tlio 
horizon at tho time of birth. This was imagined 
to exercise considerable infiueuoo on a person’s 
life and career, according to the supposed nature 
or power for good or evil of tho planet or sign of 
the ecliptic about to rise at that time, and tho 
relative position of these and other heavenly 
bodies to each other in all ports of the heavens 
at that moment. {See AsTROLOoy.) 

ASCENSION-DAY GE HOLY THURS¬ 
DAY, one of the great roli^ons festivals of tho 
Catholic Church. It commemorates the ascen¬ 
sion of our Lord, after hia last appearance upon 
earth. Ascension-day has been observed from 
the earliest times of the Church, and is believed 
by some to have bew instituted by the Apostles 
themselves, or their immediate successors. It is 
bold on the fortieth day after Easter. The week 
m which it occurs is cidled Rogation week, from 
the rogations (petitions or litanies) which were, 
and in some cases still are, used by the minister 
of each mriali in perambulating hit difitriec, 
which he did on Asbeasion-day, or on one of the 
three days immediately preceding it. {See 
OATION.) Special Psalnt* are appointed on Hits 
day, which is also chosen for “beating tho 
bounds ” of parishes. 

■ ASCETIOISI^, os-sef'-f-st-m (Or., aekesis, 
bodily exeroise). Amodg the Greeks, the term was 
Apifiied to those athlete and wrestlers who were 
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accustomed, by wgid abstinence from all sensual 
and eifemlnating' Indulpnccs, to harden thw 
bodies for the.personal contest in the public 
games of the ooxmtry. l^is is the primary signi- 
flcftti<m. of thu word; but it soon oame.^monR 
those with whom it originate<l, to bear a deflected 
or Bcoondary meaning. In the schools of phUo- 
sbphy, and particularly among tlia Stoics and 
Cynics, it came to be applied to that severe 
discipline to which those jiersons subjected them¬ 
selves, by masttuing their passions and desires 
for the sake of that ideal virtue which they all 
Boaght. From these philosophers it gained a 
third signiScation in passing to the Christians. 
Among them it was applied to all who wrestled 
with Satan, with the world, •and with the flesh, 
and thus endeavoured to exalt themselves by a 
severe course of personal renunciation above this 
world, where they were strangers and sojourners. 
St. Paul (i Cor. ix. 27) says, “I keep under 
my lK)dy, and bring it into subjection,” and aho 
(Korn. viii. 13), “if ye, through the Spirit, do 
mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall live,” 
Hut the earliest asoetios we read of had an eastern 
origin. The Bi-alimins and other sects in Asia 
carried this practice to a monstrous extent^since 
long before authentic history begins. The yifes 
and fakirsi of the present time, the suicides iu the 
sacred Canges and under the wheels of the oar of 
Juggornaufc, are only a i-ojietition, in a civilised 
age, of what was done by their remote ancostoi s 
long anterior to any autlientic record we have of 
the ebuntr^. Tlio Tiuddhists, who generally 
dwell' cbi;siileral)]y to tho oast of India, carried 
the principle of asoctieism to a great height. 
They despised the world; they lived a life of 
solitude ami beggary; they inurtiiicd tho flesh, 
and abstained, from all uncfcamu'ss. And so they 
do to tile present day. (See llciiirUTsM). The 
Chinese, the Persians, and even tho Egyptians, 
have contemplated life usually in a much more 
just way, and have not carried thoir asceticism 
to anything like the Bam(‘ extreme. In tho early 
centuries of Christianity, the adherents of thft 
comparatively now religion were more cxi uiplMry 
for purity of morals than for the practice of 
ascetic severities. But before long, in Egypt end 
elsewhere,-they endeavoured to escape from tlie 
sinful world in which they lived, and, by faHting 
and prayer, sought for Divine aid around the 
Shores of Ijake Mareotis and in other parts of the 
Christian world. The hermits wore tho most 
extreme professors of the practice; but it also 
lay at the base of the monastio sy.slem. Asceti¬ 
cism assumed a more intellectual shape antfoug 
the Neo-Platonists of Egypt than it Jias ever done 
in any other part of the world. Its greatest 
names are PIulo, the Jew, the father of tho 
system, Plotinus, Porphyry, larablichus, and 
ProcluB. Philo has left us a history of it in hie 
De VUd GontempIeUivd. Even in tho and century 
of the Christian era we find societies of men and 
women living togetlier under vows of continence. 
The tendency to outward manifestation began to 
grow stronger, and tho, inyrard and spiritual life 
begmi to decline in Christian communities, and 
this »ve rise to the J^ystena rnohaetSoism.’ The 
Cfrew church btm much freer from a«)otio 

a actioes than the E^mish otta} and even the 
ahomedan. system lias melted to some extent 
under the thawing tendency, of modem civilisa¬ 
tion. The Waldenses of the xxih' ceutory, the 
Mennonitee and the Shaken,' the Hethodistv and 
the Quakers, some of the enatfatn^tio communi- 
tiw of Amerioa, and the mod^,Sbten Mercy, 


liave all had more or less of an asuclic spirit 
clinging to them, which seems to bo iwiving iu 
ItIio presoat day, as seen in tho numorous .sister¬ 
hoods and similar institutions springing up in 
England, and also in the e.xtreme aitvoeaey uf 
vegetarianism, total abstinence aTid other self- 
denying practices; which, though trequcutly 
professing to be founded on a consideratiim of 
philosophy and on express moral groimds, seem 
a relic ot, the deep-seated propensity to adopt 
ascetic habits. 

ASH-WEBNESDAY is the name given to 
tho first day of Lent, from the ancient ceremony 
of strewing nslies on the head as a sign of lumr- 
tencft. The ttslies used on this day are those of 
the palms colpecrated on the Palm-Sunday before. 
The ashes are first consecrated on the alter, then 
sprinkled with holy-water, and aftcrward 8 strcw 4 'd 
on the heads of the ]>riost8 and tlie assembled 
people, tho ofliciating priest repiviting tho wonLs 
(inlntin,] “ Uemember that tlnui art dust and 
slialt return to dust.” In the Church of England 
tqipropriato services are appomtod. 

ASPORTATION, tts-jrwr-f«i'-iiAort(liat., ad, 

to, and po}'io, I carry), in Isiw, is tho carrying 
away of gootls. Thus, in all felonies, there must 
not only be a taking, but a carrying away. Hut 
tho least displacomcnt, by law, amounts to an 
asportation or carrying away. 

ASSASSIN AT ION, -si-vai' 
(Etymology uncertain), is strictly the murdering 
a person for hire. The term is also applied to 
killing by treachery or sudden violence. 

ASSASSINS, as-sm'-eins, those who kill, by 
treachery and violence, persons unprepared for 
defence. The word asmuxin is saiil to have 
originated ftom a coriain jirince of the family of 
Arsacidup, popnlaily allied Assassins, who lived 
iu a castle between Antioch and Damascus, and 
trained, in blinil obe<Uencu to his commands, a 
uunibcr of young inoii, whom ho employed in 
imirderlug tlie itrinccs with whom he was at 
enmity. According to Colonel Ohesney, the 
Assassins, or Ismaili, still hold their cliief seat 
at ICalat-el-Masryad, in Persia, attd have several 
Ktroughohls in the mountains of Tripoli. 'JTicy 
arc colled Assassins from their ifnmmlerate use 
of hoHChisrhah (licnbanc), which produces an 
uxeHeinont amoimting to fury. The first chief 
and law-maker of this singular tribe was Ilassan 
Ben 8abah, to whom the Orientals gave the name 
of bhcikh-cl'Jebelx, but who was better known 
in ^ropc os tho Old Man of the Mountain, a 
wily impostor, who made fanatioal and implicit 
slaves of his subjects, by imbuing them wUh a 
religion compounded of that of the Christians, 
tho Jews, the Magi, and the Mahometans. The 
principal article of their belief was tliat tho 
Holy Ghost was embodied in their chief, ami 
that Ids orders proceeded from the iMciy, 
and were dedarations of, tho Divine will. 
They believed assassination mor^toriouR when 
sanctioned by his command, and com ted danger 
and death in tho execution of his orders. 
There was a regular orgOiMration with several 
n»dos of members. Next to the chief were three 
Jktif-al'Kirbal, whd liad the control of tliree pro¬ 
vinces j then came tho Dais, fully initiated into 
the secrets, dootrines, and emissaries of the faith; 
and after them' the Btfiks, in process of iuitiatimi 
for the higher grads. The Fedaries, or Fedais, 
were 'th^e who committed the murders, and 
were uaiidtiat^ Before being sent on a ifusaion 
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of b’o<>d, they were intoxicated wth hashitih and* the CmfcUfcuont Ass-awMy. 3 ’hey ddssolvcil oa theiuv 
surroundeil with sensual pleasnroa, to give them oftpUnce of the cimstlt^bp by tte kiug, on Uio soto of 

a foretinte of the ii’eas iros of Paradise to wliieh* beptorntwr, and t^eter-tKiceededby thebegUlatn e 
a lorcwsie oj tne lacaHjros or i aramse, to YJiica was to,reform the civil and criminal 

they would bo admitted if they implicitly obeyed in.^eordaifte withthe swvitof the new ofmsti. 
the nrdcra given them. In the time of iho tntlon. * It cdin^menc^ dtff sitting ou jst October, 
CcimJcs, the/mustered to the number of 50,rfoo. jwf, bui waa/thlflCrigilly engaged In a war agaim,} 
So great was the power of the sheikh, or chief, the rmnnapt ofangal ^wer. vmich ended intheovev- 
that the covercigns of every rtuartif of the tlio thrOnoMn^il tlm s^penafOT of royai 

..,nvn, hlS . pc,ri.i;teUWA^^ 

ig of»Frauoo, uuderstanding that the sheikh had onnvL .lo., wstni?,,, /m iLa.mi 


king oiFrauoo, imd^rstandingsheikh Ima* th 6 wmf da? 

oi'dorud Ills assaeamation, mstitu^ a now body- was inv&te<t»vHU soverei®i-iip\ver ta decjdo the fata of 
guard, distinguiahed for their c<mr^ and activity, the monorci^, and to tiA'Mude'a.new, tom of govem- 
callod srryciM tHarm&t, who wefb armed with meat. NationalsAtseiifBUes were Convened in franca 
bows and arroivs and brass clubs; and he himself r84S,*andln f^rmauy in,th’e samh year, 
never ventured in public without a club loaded AssemMy'of Divliies, or Westminster As 
with gold or iron. The Knights-T^iars alone «« M»e»bly of r.-o clejxnmn andj^o layui 
dared t.id detoce to thfa terrible aysnbtlo foe. Jfcbyfsu.iimS ^ Parlia 

Among the victims of thoir daggers was Cwrad, £, meet at Westminster, •* for settling the 


Assembly of fiivlneB, or Westminster Assembly, waa 
an assembly of leo clergymen ami -jo laymun (ro iiords 
and 30 commoners), oistinguishCd for learning and 
piety, summoned by an ordinance of Farijanientin 164.5 
to meet at vyestminster, “ for settling the government 


oiara alone «« Mseably of r.-o clei 
Dnkfia fna <tnd 30 commoners), 
sabtioroo. « 5 ftk„ 


maifiais of Montferrat, who was murdered in the andlitnrgyof UioChnrchot England, and for vindicating 
market-place at Tyro, in. although soma and clcaWng the said church from false aspersions and 

liiutoriana have attnbuteil the crime to Richard Interprotatlona.'' 'lUbrcVere ako four cleiical and two 
J. For a long time this foaiiul sect reigned iu mpmsontathes from the Church of Scotland. Of 
- I- *._ -frw ^ ww the membord Hiimmoned. twenfcv^Dve did not attend. 


I'crsia and on Mount Lebanon. Hologoo, or Hu- 
laku, a Mogul Tartar, in lasi, dispossessed them 
of several of thoir strongholds, and about'ra,ooo 


the membors Kunimoned, twonty-flva dtrl not attend, 
and to supply tlimr places, luldilional ipembcra, known 
p the super-added divines, were appointed. Tlie Fros- 


of f,everal of thoir stronglioids, and about ra.ooo byterians formed a large mnioiity, and one of the first 
wore massacred ; but it was not till somO years nets was to sanction the Soioipn League and Covenant, 
after that they wore piuotUially oxtirixifccd hy Thc^At meeting of the Asaemblvtoyk place on the ist 

At..-. TO___X _.L IX . ^ . 7 l 1 ?V, anH ♦.fin IfictriTi rr^n/t h'nKwnnww rliswinrv 


the Egyptian tOroos sjont asaiiisfc thorn by the 

uront- (oilfin llihera Mninn tbu wliicU they had mot i,n.^ times. The chief fruits of 

groat siut.in IJibars. aomo remnants of tha sect labours wore - 1 , a humble advice to Farllameat 

appeaiou in 03 ma in 1352 . for ordination of ministers and saltling the presbyte- 

ASSAULT, as-simlf (Lat., amiKuS, from government; 3 . a directory fpr puohc worship; 
Vr lijfAY/a/f*)' assail f/hll rnv^rtV la ^ confes 4 on of faith] 4 , a lar.ojT ami shorter 


Bttcmfit or oifer, with force and violence, to do a 
corporal hin t to another, whether from malice or 


Articles. 

Assembly, General, the highest court of the Freshyto- 


— -X t ■•as •tv •!« ... v^vaswano.* |>uv Ul LHu (. JKaUVIiD^ 

wantoimoss ; as by striking at him with or with- rian Church in Scotland, Ireland, and the irnlted 

out » weapon, though tho jiarty strildng him states. The (len^val Asksmbly- of the Uhurcli of Scot- 

missca hits aim, So, drawing a sword; throwing land meets annually at Edinburgh in tlie month of 
a missile with intent to wound or strike: pre- 'its for ten days. It consists of represonta- 

Soiitiiig a gun at a person witliin the distanco to and ly, frtun the K,* iiresbjteries of the 

wliich it will oarrv or nointiiur i ottz-bfArir af . «hiitqh, elders sent from the royal burghs, and repte- 
pointing a pltcljfork at a sentatives of the Scottish Universities. Its doHbera- 

reach ; holrling up one a tions are presided over by a moderator, elected 

tisu .at him in a threatening or insulting manner; annually; and there is also present at Us sittings a 
or witli such other oircumatanoes as tlenote, at royal commissionur, representing the crown, but who 
tho time, an, intention (oonpled with a iiresent b? >n hs procoediogs. It forms tha court of 
abilitjr) of using octiml violeiioe against his ijcrson, ".w 

whic^ also its general assembly, which Ukewlaomoctsnnnuallly 
amount to an wsaiilt; but they aro too numerous at Edinburgh In M.ay, and otherwise resembles the 
to bo inserted in a work of tllis nature. Fur an other, except that it has no royal representative. Tho 


assault, an action for daonagos will Ue, or the 
aggressor may bo indicted at the quarter ses^qjjs, 
or pwceeided against by suinmoas ox warrant of 
justioeB of 'the peace. A common assault ia a 
misdomoanour, and is punishable by one year’s 
imprlsosnionfc with hard labour, but severer 
penaltiuB are imposed for tho various Iciads of 
agOTavateil os.sauits. 

to JlilitMy LojiBUMe, a sudden and geaeral at- 


gonwal assembly of the Irish Presbyterian Church Is 
similarly constitnted. (See FBEsnvTEBV and Syson.) 

Assembly, Unlawful. An unlawful assembly Is the 
meeting of three or more persons intending to do an 
unlawful act, whether fliey aotuaEy do It or not. 

AMsmUy, In military language, the sojcmd beating 
■ of K^drum before a march, at which the soldiers stand 


agKravasou os-siuiWiS, a ao-cixrrn .n-r . , . 

to JlilitMy LojiguMe, a sudden and geaeral at- di H and sentio, I 

t&dc by a beiJiegujg anay to obtaii^ posucbaion of i# tbat rcu of th© tniod by which wo 

a fortified post. accept Bomething as true. It is/w, whpn it ia 

ASSEMBLY. hPt the unavoklable result of evidence : neceasarv. 


ASSEMBLY, a«-atm.‘-We, is a term formed the unavoi^le result of evidence; neceamrp, 
freun the Fronoh»y«B»»Wie, which signifiesUterally * withholding of it involves a contra- 

the meeting together of a humbof of persons j» one . 

place toe the same obiect or dgsigil. In 4 more Asaent, Koyal. (see Boyai, AameNX.) 
i^ted sense, iticAp^pii, to important meeiange , ASSESSED TAXI^, as-sesad', are certain 

of aimbtimorec^lewastMal nature. Thqeehave taxes inaiaed upon houses, nffllc-seivants, horses, 
usi^y- o|her n^oa; as, coxtoeila, oonvocationa, carriages* dogs, &o., under various Acts of FarUa- 

"T rs!'- th.« ow. m. 

of the gmaial asseo^ coavoked by Loafs oim who wts igr the mde of other*, a 

X^ot Fifianoe% sui^y, wo. They ooSstitutod J*** 9 ?**® “ *«nieRnie»aB*iociated with ludioial 
themselvasa na 


■ aalfly co^oksd by Louts S ^ » 

y, 1780. Th» jwmstitutod S*^? wh® »■ BemeRmeeaBWCiatCd with judickd 
atsambly, to whi<* the degrotte* tuiMWHari^ to aasist thpix indgmeats. onsne^ 
rda adhsM; aaA hSMte^. hba.Eei^na ^ asteciKir was a 

wxm». mi m. tMtod tta^ who j«« with the gov wua of » 


Isae&t, Xoyai. (See Boyai, AamiNX.) 

assessed taxes, as-sessd', aro certain 
EM raised upim houses, nffllc-sei vants, horses, 
'*^4ges* do^, &o. t under various Acts of Farha- 
mt; the wheat of which waa the 43 0%o. IIL 
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province, or other tnagislvate, to assist him in the 
adtninistrsvi^DB of thh hiw.. In tins countiy, tho 
judges of the Admiralty I'>iviai6ii,ttre assisretl in 
causc^,f!elating to ahioping; by Jiuuticai a^sSs'Hirs, 
professional sailors, in, tJio JKpiscoiwl Courts, tlie 
bisljoi^a are aided by, ossetoots, »spuio #1 whom i 
must bo barristers. Mtuiisi^l coqwraisions elect 
assessors to revise the Jjrjrg^ 

-A,SS}i?!:S, at'-seta {Fr.fjiakez, enough), the 
iwojwrty of n debtor availatolo fo* tlia, satis¬ 
faction of hb or’editors* Assets ar# tathor real 
or personal. Whore “a- t^xi has lands in foe- 
stm'ple, and dioif seised thei-eofj iSie land# whioli 
homo to his heir are roji f^and where lib 
»li(« pobsohsvdr of any poraonal estate, tlio goods 
which 00,110 to his cxccutor^r admuiistratur ore 
aagetit ptrxoiial. Assets are also divided into assets 
per. descent and as>-ets inter niahK^. i, Assets 
by descent are lands which doscond to tlio heir 
of a porsoir dying seized thweof, and owing spooi- 
alty or simple-contract debts. In that case, tho 
estate is oonsidbrotl as g.ss6ts to wo administered 
in a court, of eijuity for payment of tho debts, 
tho spocuilty debts having preference. 2, Ajissots 
inter maincs arb whoro a man indebted makes 
crecutors, and leaves them suRicieut to jinwhis 
dcots .and legacies; or where somo commodity or 
profit arises to thern in right of tho testator, 
whioli arc callcil as.sets in thoif hands. The term 
assets is also applied commercially to any ttvail- 
Sblo jiroperty for tho payment of a man’s debts. 

. ASSIDEANS. (Sec Chasidim.) 

ASSISJNTO, as'-.'ic-rtn'-to{f!!paniBh, treaty), is 
a term specially applied to a treaty between the 
^Spanish govgrument and some other nation, by 
which tho former, in consideration of certain 
payments, grniite the latter a monopoly of sup¬ 
plying tho Hpanisli colonics in America with 
negro slaves from Africa. As early as tho reign 
of Charles I. of Spain, a treaty of this kind was | 
conolndod with the Flemings. Similar compacts | 
were enteicd into with the Qcuoese {1580), For- 
tugueso (169O), and with thoFrench Guinea Com-' 
IKvny (1702), which then took tho name of tho 
Assiento Company, In 1713, the celebrated 
Assiento treaty with Biiiain was concluded at 
Utrecht, and was made over by tho government, 
for .thirty years, to tire South-Sea Company. 
One of the conditions of this treaty was, that the 
company Imd a right to send yearly to the Spaniali 
colonies a vessel of 500 tons, laden with aU sorts 
of merchandise. The misunderstandings that 
arose out of this Jed to a war hetwoea tho two 
countries in 1739. At the jieace of Ai^-la- 
Chapelle, in 17^48, the company had their ri(^ts 
for the remaining four years guaranteed to them; 
but they reliuquuhed them at the convention of 
'Madrid, in 17^, in consideration of a sum of 
£100,000, and tho concession of owfain comimnr* 
cial advantages. 

ASSIGNAT, <[s'-se¥a-ya (Lat.,i tasigtmiuSf 
assigned), the name of the paper euireacy-tqhioily 
notes for 100 frahes, Wt fw Smaller 
: amounts), issued by deoiffep Natioiml 

(AssemUy of leahbtf, with ctf the 

klf(& April I, i 790 ,’a #4 ‘«h^ ,0®^ tfeo. 
iBstjonal, property hung saburity. 

Tho first assignats htsoed. ihtsiMj but 
latdr ones did not- At 4bO^)c»,<M)0 fraa^ 
wmn issuedbutv a f&m iaantiisl«cti!,^Si^ooo,<toQ 
iBpre were, issued, aiadr Subsequent tssnoa in^ 
«!caa«d the napahtv to ^nbpdt'^SiS^Ai^km^ooo 
JkiKMt, .The eossequeastt 


of almost no vulw, and at length, in 1796, they 
wei-e vrfthdrawn fixuu the currem-y. 

^ ASiSlQ NAT IONS, UnsMnn 

paper-money, introduced early in tlio rokn of 
Ua^ierine If. about tho year 177A, piincipally to 
carry on tho war against tho Turk!*. The vuluo 
foil rapidly bi^ovv the nominal sum for ivhich they 
were issued, and for^.wny years the iu-sigruiUch 
stoublo was worth only one-fourth of tho si!-, or 
rouble. peace of 1815, howetoi. tho 

asrignalion# Msc until they were at a promium. 
They were grrinhally withdrawn from circulation 
by a ukase hi 1839. 

ASSIGNEE, (Lat., ^»i0i&tvt3, from 

amg^w, cktj p id iigtia, t mark or sign), one who 
ifl assigued^t a]^ointed by another to do any 
act or iierform any business. It also siguifiee 
one who takers auy right, title, or interest in pro¬ 
perty, by an asaigument from su assignor, Or by 
act of tlie law. 

ASSrONMENT, as-riwc'-w.ewt (Lat., amg- 

nectio), iu Baw, is the transferring and Setling 
over to another of some right, tilde, or intt rest. 

ASSIES, ar-sriie' (Lat., (mfuio). The term; 
implies a court, place, or time when .nidwlure 
the writs ami proceases, whether civil or ouminal, 
ore decided by judge and jury. Tho counlifs, 
for the piiriioso of holding tlie asrises, are divvied 
into circuits, and judges are assiguwl by commis¬ 
sion to hold their assizes in overy eouuty, egeept 
fjondon and hliddleaox. (AVc (liwou's.) 'I'ho 
term asstso is also applied in history to ordin.'inctia 
or enactments of a court or couneil of state, 
especially in rcferonco to.tlio regulation of the 
prices of food and other articleu of necessity, 
such 'assizes arc mOw obsolete. The wonl also 
indicates a code of Jaws,, us the “Assizes of 
iTcrnsalem,” the laws instituted by OoUfrey of 
Bouillon, when the Latin Kingdom was eslab- 
Uidied, in toga. 

.Aesiae of Battla By the old law of Snaland, a man 
chaiged with Kmobat ndriit light with the person who- 
charged him, trusting (0 tho fssuo of the combat for 
proof of- his giitU pr liiBorence. Tlio lost time this 
privilege mu Claimed hi this country was In 1817, 
when « young tn»»,'hJivhig been neoniied of the murder 
of a girl, ohaUenged hoc brother. Tito combat being 
rofused, the accused was dtscha.god. The law was 
immediatoly repealed. 

ASSOC 53 LATION, oa-so'-si-aT-sAon fLut., ad, 
to, and weip#, a companion), is a unimi of persomr 
or a soCteiy formed for mutual a«.s.i»tanco, or for 
the joint carrying out of some definite object. 
(See 06 MPA»y, Co-ofEBATfos, LbaouE, and So- 
CIBTlEa.) 

AS 8 OGIATI 0 N, AFRICAN. (&« 
Aitbicah AssooiaTion.) 

association of IDEAS, is the name 
given by metaphyiiciBiw to that principle of 
the human mmti, by which certain ideas—- 
thoughts, feelings; or emotions—become con- 
neeteil together in such a way es that they 
afterwards tend to recall or rei^Odueo one an¬ 
other. * ijjl jperisohs bare e.'tpsrienced this mental 
^ri^mss. .Variotffi pbllosephets have attempted 
^define the laws of mental association. Aeeord- 
inii to Aristotle, they are three—riseroblanco, 
contrast, and eontiguity. Hume, who has gene¬ 
rally beert foUoWed by modern philosophers, makes 
them sesatnhmhee, contiguity, a«d cauwtion, 
^me have endeavoured, again, to reduce all the 
j^enoama* of association one great law. The 
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ASTROLOGY 


itctniit of this kinrl was made by Augiistinci 
lid that thoughts that had once co-oxisted 
mind, are afterwards associated tugethen 
ms evident that many of the nhenomenli of 
jf^aBsociatiOli may be reduced to one great 
that of ^mUiguity —by which ideas that 
been in the mind together, or in close 
ision, ever after manifest a tendenoy to 
or reproduce each bther. In persons of 
doas—^tho uneducated or knorant—tiiis 
do is very marked j Shakeipearo’s Mrs. 
y is an admirable instancu of this, as she 
tus with amazing minuteness the various 
nts that happened at tho time when Sir 
Jj'aistalf made her a promise o% marriage, 
i, however, the mind has baoo«|^ TOSsossed 
lumber of ideas, those tliat hayo pepn _fro- 
ly before it become associated ih various 
with numerous other ideas; and here we 
ro a law of mind analogous to the law of 
tion in matter, by W'hi^ nn idea, instead 
ailing all tho ideas with which it naay have 
assutnafod, widch would result in endless 
sion, selects only certain of them. That 
rather than others, are selected, depends 
a variety of ciroumstances; as, the ftamc 
nd of the individual at the time, their 
.nm, or the frciliionoy or length of time 
may have been nssociated together. An- 
principlj of association is tliat of 
iicb ouu object is associated in the mind will> 
crbearing gomo'resemblance to it, or in which 
suggests a whole, or a whole one or more of 
rts. Mo.st of our ideas aro made up of a 
IT of others, any one of width may suggest 
hole idea, or the whole idea may suggest 
t more of them. Thus, jiapcv may Suggest 
ness or smoutUness, or auy of these may 
st paper. In like manner, a word may be 
cd into its component parts or syllables, 
lie of which may suggest other words of 
. it forms a part. In this way, one word 
3ts another word having the same primal 
minat syllables; and henoe tho rhythmical 
oations of the Hues in pottry make it much 
easily remomberod thait prose; and the 
•atlon so frequent in proverbs renders them 
nho reoallod. It seems that by &ui principle 
ntal analysas the law of similarity or resem- 
e may be Ojiqplainod; the .mind, as it were, 
ating an idea into its component parts, till 
eins one feature which ex^ly corresponds 
eature that goes to make up anorinw idea, 
dea may suggest another ittea with which 
d never proriduely been associated‘..this is 
by means of a third Idea.common to both, 
is same prinelple, it would eeem, may be 
■ed contrast, dr that tendency of the mind 
■oceed from one idea to its contrary-—as, 
virtue to vice, froth Ughi to dhrkness, from 
( to poverty; there being, in every such 
an intermediate iddh cumitidn to both, of 
i tho one dshotda an ahqndanda, the othor. 
oienoy. It n updn the Bi^pdlatidn of .ideas 
nemory d^^ds, and' It kt the basis of ^e 
nof innenE^as,,or ori^ialmamory^ [See\ 
idy and WipMtijricg.) i 

, (hkt.v ■" ho lbs 

tdhtnfhnd' W^moht l^dt ttnder s^l, but- 
oxinrdtand ^'TimpUedt n> the former caso, 
t as , . 

(IaL, od, to, 

'xiKptm, taken), is the name of a festival 
stod by the Roman Oathoko and 0 reek 




churches on the i.sth of August in honour of tho 
supposed miraculous ascent, or “translation,” of 
•the Vifgin Mary into heaven. The first tradi* 
tional account of the event was given by Gregory 
of Tours^ in th^e 0th century. The 15th of August 
is tho day obsgKved. 

Assumption of StOaes, an apocryphal book containing 
a pretentl>.d account «f the dcatli of Moses, and of the 
ossuinpUuu of. ills sou! to Leaven. The date of its 
authorship is unknown; but some writers have sup- 
po.sed that Jude aliudert to some statements made in 
it in his refgrenre to the contest between the arch¬ 
angel Michael and tho devil ‘ ‘ about the body of Moses." 

In logic, the name given to the’minor or second 
proposition in a catcgoric.al syllogisnii It is sometimes 
also applied to the conseuacnce drawn from the pro¬ 
position* of which an argument is composed. Tims 
We say the premises aie true, but tho as.sunii>tion 
Is fallacious. 

ASSURANCE, LIFE. (,Sfe IxsattANCK.) 

ASTARTE, as-tar^-ts, a genus of Mollusca, 
with bivalve sheila, the typo of tile family jUtnr- 
Only a few species are nowkudwu to exist 
and those limited to the, North Atlantic and 
Arctic Ocean, but tho fossil specks arc very 
nuinerous. 

iSSTEJi, (Or., a star), a genus of ])lants 
belonging to the nntimil ortlpr' Oomjwikv, and 
coutaining a great number of spocies, mowing in 
all parts of the world. • One speeies only, A. Tn- 
jmlium, the sea-starwort, is a native of Britain. 
Some of tho asters aro favourite gai'di-n-llowers 
—namely, the Now England, aster (A. J^ims 
Anr/li(v), the Michaelmas <lai^ (A, I'l-itdcvanfi), 
and tlio China aster [A. Vhincvmg). The last is 
the most valued, and is one of the. ino.st showy 
annuals in cultivation. It was brought from 
China in tho early part of the rHth century, and 
an immonso number of varieties, exluhiting groat 
diversities of form and colour, ha.v., Ijceii de¬ 
veloped by British and continental llorist-. Tho 
A. Alpinm grows at a considerable ilovutiim on 
the mountains of Europe. Tho genus ri-.hr lias 
lately been split into six or seven distinct genera, 
which together form the tribe Aatfroidw. 

ASTRAL xSPIRlTS, (C,., m/rem, 

a star; Ijat., xpii-itiw, a spirit), spirits that wore 
supposed, by those who studied demonology ami 
witchcraft in the 15th century, to hold tho first 
plaoG among demons aud sjiirits of ovil. TJio 
Chaldeans, and those who worshipped the stars 
and fire in the early ages of the world, believed 
that every object in tho heavens poss^-ssoil an 
onimating spirit, as the human body possesses a 
soul. In the Medieval times the notion arose 
that these ^irits were either fallen angels, or the 
souls of the dead, or spirits deriving their origin 
from fire, whose location was the air. They were 
thought to exercise an inflncnoe for good or evil 
on every member of the human race. I*aAoelsus 
and the old alchemists believed that every one 
had da astral spirit peculiar to him. 

ASTROLOGY, aa-troV-o^e (Qr.^astron, a 
star, and iikus* a discourse), the “ seienoe” falsely 
so called, which from remote ages has en- 
dwvottlred to assign to tho material hieagens a 
mbdkl influence over men and event#; in fether 
words, the art of making predictions from' tho 
posirions and motions of %e stiam. In tue early 
a^, astrology included the sei^ce of astronomy; 
the early astronomert, or raSiier astrologers, 
maMk ohservations entirely for ther sake, of 
acqtdruk, M they Inis^ned, an insight into 
fatality. Toe history of the nse aad> progress of 
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ATHANASIAN CKEEH, 

.<ae, a lormulaiiy or oottfeMien of Mth, Haid to 
ita'R! bean dmvti up by Athanajiui.-), bifthop of 
Ale))ctuidria, in the 4m ooBtory, to jvwtify hiznaelf 
Agaiatf Dhe ealaronks of Mb Amn enemieB. That 
it 'vras really compo»ed by Mm seom» more tboTi 
doubtful: and Blr. Xmahy, to hijB History of 
the Creeds,” published to 1874, asserts tbot it ip 
Sttado up of two dhittnOt pwts, and wasoiigtoally 
'sri’itten to Levtto, and put into its present shape 
between 8*3 and 850, Ko tmstwwtby authority 
attributod Tt to Athanasius before 80$. It stoB 
tot forth first to Gaul about 870, and gmdually 
oxtended into Italy,. Britain, &c. The Greek' 
church accepted it about isoo. It is s^piibs^ to 
have received U)e u»me of Athanasius, oh account 
of its ugreetog wito his dootriues, ani> an 
oxoelknt sumjaary of Hie Bubjeoto of ooDtrovew^' 
botwe^himandtho Arians. The true key to the 
AthanosiAU Creed Hes.to the knowledge of the 
errors to vrhicli it was onposiMl The -^bellions: 
oonsidored the Father, Son, and Ho]^ Spirit as 
one to person ; tlds was “ confounding the per- 
sous: ” the Arhms considered them as differii^in 
essonoe; this WAs “ dividtog the substanceaud 
against these two csrors was tlto creed originally 
'framed. The most uxc^tionable part of the 
•cmed is whatis termed the^'damnatow clauses:” 
—Whosoever wiU be saved, before aU things it 
is necessary tliat he hold the Catholic faith: 
wWoh faith except oveiy one do keep whole and 
undofdod, without douto he shall jwhdi everlast- 
togly. And the Catholic faith is Hiis—that we 
-worsliip one God to Trinity, and Trinity to Unity, 
-smAUjct corrfoaadMig tlm persons nor dividing the 
aobaiawoo." This oiieed is appointed to be read 
to the Chttrch'Of England on Ohristmas Day, the 
Slpiphany, Easter Sunday, Ascension 3 >ay, Whit 
Sunday, Trinity Sunday, and the days dedicated 
to St. Mathias, Bt< John tim Baptis'^ St. James, 
Si. Bartholomew, St. Matthew, St. Simon «nd 
'St. Jude,. and St. Andrew,. Eegarding the; 
*''danaiat^ olawies,” the oitoawiissioaers ap¬ 
pointed to 1688 to review and BOrrect the liturgy, 
say that they “ ai'o to he uuderstood os relating, 
only to those who ohsttouteli deny the substance 
mt the Christian faith.” Many metohers of the 
Ohurohof Kt^ud, both olorioal and toy, would' 
be yaiwpieaaiwJf 'ibense of this creed were ihs- 
petwod .with! tind to 1873 and 1873 there woBcoh- 
ildetablo agitation on the suhi^i. . The two 
archbishops exprciwftd on opinion to tovour of: 
making the use of the oreed not compulsory; and 
to Convocation unsitocessful attempts to obtain a 
mudifiGation of Gm language was made. A toeat 
meettog of the toiiy imostry members of the High 
Chundi party) to defence Uf tire Creed was held' 
.at St. James’s Hall, to Januaw, 1873. TUo, 
Kpisoopal Ohui-ch uf the Unltod States does not 
aeoeptThe creed. 

. ATHEISM, ai'dto‘ten. «» witboi^ 
IA0M, God), a word of compOtotivmy moilemWs 
weu.tiun.«is aftoied to that of beliut whtohi 

S 'OfWia^ .tovdtocard the: bxistoaoe of A" Itoltj:..-! 

any .pehtoi#, both to amtomt Oad iuUijlern timee,' 
m«id4m '^<^:SariuiuaarimQdH, have had the irnme (d 
athetot applied to 'them. Kant aud many other 
philusptoM anto^ the have ooitsldered 

. the M ah abstract speoutotion,! 

^'UKseriau^ tl^^ to impossfblo 'to demonstrate iij 
.logiaillv ( admittiug that it imav bo aeeeuted 
other ^p:«|md» aad to a matter of faith. The 
.French Euc^eps^dtoto of lthu.tost.eentu<toepeuiy 
piiofesBed atimtom, denytog the pdsribili^ of the 


oototeapenf a God, and their example hosbeen 
followod by some peruouB of the present j 
toit, for the most part, freethtol^s now prof^ 
metely negarive oxanions, aasertim? that as the 
oxitoencejiannot be proved, it is not necess^ to 
bHievo.it, or to be m any way kifluonead by it. 
This to the atritudo of the Becularists. (dSse 
SaC«I,A*IKT8, A 8 K 0 STIO 3 , .FssacmiNKKBS, PO8I- 
rniais, ko.) 

smmjmG, ^HEMNa, ob ethe- 

liOifG, 4t&''&n7(Sa*., aihel- or ah^-bt^en, ntole- 
born), a tmxu employed in the ^xoh peri^ of 
.oar Atotory tedAUotea particular kind of nobili^'. 
The .aidiaui^ was originally a nobleman wpo 
IpOseessed a oertato amount of free lands, and 
sras ihuB distinguished from the ndbleman vdio 
owed service to the king, or held his lands under' 
aeryitade. As, however, thektog’s rctoiners gradu- 
oJlyaegaired a eigiromacy over the laud holding 
froeza«u,it to probable that the title atheltog was 
ttansfeztod from the one to the other This 
title was also applied to the eldest son of the 
rrigning monarch, or the hoir-presumptiye to the 
throne, to whom some believe that the tpm was 
oenfined. IsiBds were usually given to the 
athefing whUe still to his minority; probably to 
! ordor to.give the athel dignity. >- 

I ATONEMENT, a-tone^-ment, i3 a term 
dmived from the old English verb to atone,—f.c., 
to reconcile; and hence Sjtoneraent,--i.c., at-one- 
ment—denotes the being reconciled or agreed 
ha Theology, It is the reoonollemhnt of God with 
man, by nrtne of the death of Christ. ■ One in 
ottbstanoe with the Father, took upon him the 
nature of man, becoming very God and very 
man, “ truly suffered, Was cmcifledf dead, and 
buried, to reconcile his father to us, and to be a 
sacrifice, not only for original guilt, but also for 
actual sins of men.” Heither the nature nor 
limits of the present work admit of our noticing 
the different views that have been held by 
divines on this subieot, or the numerous finely- 
spun theories to whieh it has given rise. They 
are wiser who hold with Bishop Butler, when 
spmkiux of tho ejficacy of Clmst’sj^crifico to 
«Beure tna pardon of sin, says—" How and in 
; what particular 'way it bad this efficacy there arc 
not wnnttog persona who have endeavoured to 
expiftta j but I do not find that Scrijiture has 
explained it.” 

ATTACH^:, af'tasA'Kti (Fr., attached), a 
name given to osrtaiu.young gentlemen who aro 
attached to embassies to the capacity of assist¬ 
ants, with a view to theu^Mtog made familiar 
with the duties of the offioe, in order to their 
Afterwards holdii^ ai^intments in tho dix>l^ 
amtio department of the public service. 

ATTACHMENT, ixt-tateh'-mmi (Fr., of- 
itac&er, to attach, tack, «r fasten, uiito), Is a 
-jpro’eoBS that issues at the dtoeretion of the j^Mges 
,o£ a court'of .record against a peraon, for some 
'Contempt, eiiher aotoal or by dtoobeytog ito order, 
for which he to committed. 'It may be awarded 
by them upon a bare suggestion, or on their own 
kaowled|e, without any appeal, indictment, or 
toformatioa'. The cases ip. which it is tositod,are 
wlmro witnesses do not.appoar on a' subpoena 
to attopd A court, .or on’ an oider ^fose an 
arMtoator, «r,hefn8e to'ho and osamipedy 

; lor pre«arjtoito to Iheir.drideusoi for nCn-otowv- 
anco bf an award dl# toade j for 'hoa.>paymeni 
lor moneys, <w.nejd«ot't)r‘ i^osol ti> partorman 
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aotpursnanitoAn ordtii; 

ArqoeeiUngB of tbo covurt; writing prlvt^jr to a 
' judi^ on n oase in court; or for dou^ Anf Xct 
i^rogatoiT to the Authority of the oouct or the 
nlMip^ due to it. * 


of Lffiidon (ui>l 8onie other pkees, leaned out of tiie 
Xord, iSfoT’a or i»heriS'a court, is the nature of » 
UOUbo to a pOraou Who baa mouo^ or effecti in hie 
handa beloogiug to a debtor, not to part with tbeni 
wlthoat Uceuee from tho court. Tfali pemob la called 
tite pomiaftiie. Unleaa the debtor aetub tite demand, 
or he or the gamishoe auecesafiUly defend the aotipu, 
the matnUff ihcoren Judgment agali^ the garnishee 
to the extent of the tsseta in hla handa the amount 

of Ida blaim. Similar euatoma exlat in Jlristol and a 
few other towns in England and in fioOtland^. 
AttRa«T«n(f AaamrrMKnx.). 

Atta^Went ef Debts.—1^ tim Common Ziww Pro- 
oedure Act of 1854 (coa&rmra bgths Judicature Ant of 
xSfs). debts due from another person to a judgment, 
demtor may be attached if necessary. By an Order in 
Council, of November, 1867, this provision la estendod 
to the County Courts. By 33 and 34 Vkt. 0. 30, It is 
enoctf^ tliat no order for the aUacbment of a eurvaat, 
worieman, or labooraivshall he made. 

Attachment of the Eerest was a process Of tlie now 
obsolete Courts of Attachments, Woodmate or Eonr 
Days’ Courts, held by the vorderew of Uia royal forests. 
I'be attachments were issued against the persbns and 
goods of odeuders against the forest laws. 

Attainder, af-tam'-dej’ (ow fr, »f- 

tuiwivc, from I^t. ad, iw)4 tanffere, to toaah, 
catch, or take, or Hn^e, to etain, to impute, 
charge, or'aocnse), in Iaw, was formerly tim im* 
mmlutto oousdqucnoe when sentence of death was 
pronounced, 'j'ne criminal was then called attaint, 
nttinctus. stained, or blaokeneA Ho waa no 
longer of any cretlit or reputation ; he cannot sue 
in any coutt; uoithor was hecapabloof performing 
tho fiincticai.s of another man; for, by an authu- 
pation of lus‘i)uuishment, he was already dead, in 
law. A person attainted of higli treason for¬ 
feited all his lands, tenements, and hemdita- 
ments; Ids blood was oomiptod, and he oosild 
neither itrherit nor transmit lands. This law was 
lopoalctl by the Act 331 and 34 Vio. 0, 33. 

Attaiader, BUI of, is a bill introduced into Parlia¬ 
ment (usually in the House of lords) tor the purpase 
of finally enacting the attaint and banisbmont of per¬ 
sons who have cdnilnally offended against the State 
and public peace. The persons against whom the hlU 
Isdirooted are admitted to defend themselm.by ocun- 
eel aud witnesses Imfore both Houses. Tho biU, Uke 
other bills, must bo passed by the Crown, J-ords, and 
Commons before it becomes an Act of ParUament, and 
therefore Operative against the person accused. 

ATTENTION, at-tai'-idmn (Lot., aUmtio, 
from ad, to, and tgndo, 1 atretch), is a term uacd 
in loeotal philowt^ .ito danote a steady exertion 
«r duo a^^icatiM^ tite mind to any object of 
tsoneo or intelieoi, iu order to its being tbcwoughly 
underatood arid afterwards retnembered. Tho 
power of eoueentrating attont^oa is of tiie utmost 
Imiwrtauce. Every idea is vivid in proportion tu 
tftb degree of attention titat is giv<m to it; and it. 
isgudy by the attentiott that is gtvm to any oh-^ 
jeet that we nan fom a-distinct notion.of it, or 
disearer its naf^, attributes, or relations. Tt 
isinlso one of ^0 greatest aids to memory, to 
which it seems to be eesonitialtiuit tifopomeiition 
«r idea whioir we trish to. rettpbipbw ahunla re- 
maui in the mind fora o^rtiiu raao«of time,jukd. 
be exclusively contemplated 
or-’the withdmwal of eoaeripuiimaitfimiiaallothQ^ 
attiibates, has hdsA a«igattv« 

aide of attoation; Qr,:'«a wiUiitm,'#Mttdton 

oxw-esses it, the two moeeiues'li^ ihh negatire 
and positive poles of tha daxde gOObidiil'di^ 


ATTESTATION, at-fat-tat'-efton (lat., at- 
tester, from ad and er^lor, I call to witness), of a 
deed, will, or other instruiuent, is the execution 
of it in tho prcMuce Of witBusses, who endorse or 
subscribo their names under amamoralRdum, to 
the effect tliat it was signori or executed in their 
presence. Tho (dauso at the end of tbu instni- 
meat, immadiately praoeditig the signatures, is 
kaowa as the at^)st< 0 ian elauae. 

ATTORNinL, Bt-ttfri-iM (Ijat,, attoiWtn#, 
aa,tamo, and Fr., offowmirr, to turn), is one man 
set in the place of another, and who has authority 
mven him to act in the stead awl place of him 
by whom he Ss delegated, in private contracts, 
ii«toe«eat8,and,iW)wr«^tters of burincss. Ilia 
Autimrii^ jnuitjbe by deep, svluch is called a 
letter of power' or Mtorney, which requires a 
stamp of 30S, {See 

4 tt«nu)y-at-Xaw. By the Supreme Judicature Act, 
this style was atx^iHUed, anrl that of soUcilor substi¬ 
tuted. Popularly, the terms had bean long equivalent, 
although, fcechuicaliy, an sttorni^ was attached to tho 
Common Xaw Courts, and eoliclteTS to tho Courts of 
Clmncery. <Sh ikmicmonsimd JunroAraa*.) 

AttsrwQr-ioenera^, afeeat law officer of the crown 
whose buslitess is tp .exhilfit informations, and prerr- 
cote for tho crown In mattew criminal, and loitltntc 
salts In the-BxciisqUfflf for anything eoneenduB tlio 
queen In Inheriteaee or piwflta. His proper qdace in 
court, upon any apaclid matten of a crlmtnid nature 
wherein hie attendance is required, is under the Judges 
on the left hand of the c^k of the crown; but this is- 
only uppu solemn ahd extraordinary occasions; 
lor usuatly he does not sit there, but within the bar. In 
the fnee of the court. Uc usnauy iMsa seat in Parlia¬ 
ment, and his teunre of office ecneimi with tAet Of the 
admlnlstratiou. The .office Is, In fact. Of a poUtioal, fl.s 
well as of a Leaal ebmwoter. A coneldewhw mutton of 
the remiaeration was former^ by tem. but the holder 
of the office is now paid by n fixe<l salary of ^,000. Ho 
is not prohibited from practice at the bar, Toe Queen 
Consewt is privileged to have an attorqey^oncral. 
There are iiep<u>ate attorsey-gonerals for Izelaud, the 
duchies of Uornwsl AOd l.iaDcaster, the connly 
pahtUve of Durham, and the Ctovr tioloulro. The 
attorney-general rauks as loader of the bar. The fiivit 
who held the offiee » William Bonuevllle, .oppaiutod 
In 1377. 

ATTRIBUTE, of-fri'-6atc(Lidi,, ad, to, and 
nptro, X give at baatoo-), is ptaper^* quality or 
proper^ ascribed to or helougMig to a pcriiaaor 
thiug. Of the, sacral atiriVnlss bolouging to, 
any substance, soine are termed ririoaiitri—titoso 
that are neuessary to it, and go to form its 
character, as .extension aiul«ttracti(m to matter; 
otliers are termee aoeUientalt as rouudnoss in 
wood, or learning in a nuMu 

hi Tbealag^, the several qualHles and perfections 
.Which we omeeive In Oed, aud widoh constitute Ids 
ptopes essence; as Justice, goodness, truth, wi.idotn, 
&c. 

Sn logic, the atktbutes are the prodleatos of any 
.subjste, or what may be sdfirmed or denied of any¬ 
thing 

, 'AUDIENCE, amf-di-tnee (Lat,, audi>, 1 

I bear), doaotto the attootiQiv that is g^ven to a 
pecsmwbilo speaking, or pei-soiis I'lStenin;; to a 
puldid spcakei;, sJager, or other pcmirmcr. Tbu 
ceremoay of the admismon of ambet-sadors dr 
public rdfiietors to a fciqg to deliver the ore- 
.wntiala.df thf^ sovereigu is likewise called an 
aq^esod. tn Ristovyj it is the name of certain 
' .tribunals Or courts of jus^ce estidiiishod by tho 
Spoiuards in America. 

AUDITOR, avi'tii-ter (lot., aadie, I boar), 
injag^tsl sense, ono who listens orat^nds to 
anything: in English Lawand.oommcroo,aadi- 
' ««« aw.jMimiis appointed to exiUBine, vouah. 
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and certify the correctness of the accounts of a 
public comiHiny or body. By the Act 29 and 30 
Viet. c. 39, a comptroller and auditor general of 
the pub^o accounts was appointed. 

AUGMENTATION, awj-menrPti-sfMn, a 
process in Scotch Law, being nn action in tha 
Court of Teinds (nee beading), by the minister of 
a parish against the ti^lcfr, or beneficiary, and 
heritors, for the purpfjse of prooiping an increase 
to his stiimnd. A period of 20 years must elapse 
between each augmentation. 

AUGSBURG CONFESSION, owgi^^hoorff, 
in Ecclesiastical History, is the name given to 
that important profession of faith of the Lutheran 
ohurcli which was laid before the meat diet of 
Augsburg in 1550, and is now the accepted 
standard of faith in the church. It consists of 
28 articles, the last seven referring to those 
points in which the Church of Rome was con* 
uidcred to bo in error, i, Of God; 2, of original 
sin; 3, of the person and mediation of Christ; 
4, justification; 5, preaching and ilic sacraments; 
6, faith ; 7 and 8, the Church; 9, baptism ; xo, 
the Lord’s Supper; ir, confession; 12, repent¬ 
ance; 13, the use of sncrainents; 14, church 
government; X5, rites of human institution to be 
observed; j6, secular ocoujiations; 17, Christ’s 
second coining; 18, free will; 19, God not the 
author of sin; 20, faith anil good works; 2X, 
saints to be respected, not wotsliipped. The 
abuses that had crept into the Church were—22, 
Denying the aocramental cup to the laity; 23, 
imposing oeliliaey on the clergy; 2.;, of the mass; 
25, oL confession; 26, of fasts and other cero- 
mouios of human invention; 27, of conventual 
vows; 23 , of civil and ecclesiastical power. Its 
authors evidently bad no intention of making it 
a permanent or immutable standard of faith, but 
simply gave it out as a statement of the belief 
then aeld. The Banal theologians, headed by 
Faber, wrote a oonfutation of the Confession. 
Hielanothon answered it in his Apology for tho : 
Augsburg Convention,” which was published in 
1531. Zwinglius, and the other Swiss and Fi cneh 
reformers, did not ooncur in the Confession of 
Augsburg, as they differed from it on several 
points, particularly in denying the real presence 
of Christ in the Eucharist, which tiio Lutherans 
believed (Art. 10). Molanothon subsequently 
made various oonsidorable alterations in tho 
Confession, particuhirly in that Latin eilitien 
of it which ha published in .1540, Tho altocatious 
which he then made on the tenth article, with a 
view to unite the Lutherans and Calvinists, gave 
rise to much controversy ; the Lutherans repudi¬ 
ating the alteratiens, and holding by the un¬ 
altered Confession; while tlie reformed ohurohes 
accepted the altered one. 

AUaSBURG INTERIM. (Seehtnam. 

AtTGURIES, <titf-gu-reet, the <»remonies, 
supeitetitions, j^edietions, si^s, answers, and 
annopUcemwats made by ^ Roman augurs, and 
which constituted th^^siupposed science and 


inapiiatioir. Puhli^Mw^' were—r, Appoar- 
accejl in the heavea|^l|Mmidei and listening. 
The marMg|Pi nljlito where the flash of 
lightbi^ ori^n 4 |Mlsi|nid 'where it diaanpoared. 
He stood on place, where he had a 

full view of aUjiHwwhiin- After the sacrifices 
had been iiia^> Imut folenui prayers oS«red, he 
took his statiiSa, hU face towards the fast, his 
head covered, and ptinting witii his staff to that 


ma^' Itolemn prayers offered, he 
stotioa, hU face towards the fast, his 


portion of the heavens within the limits Ofwhish 
lie proposed to make his observations. the 
left were the propitious, on the right the un- 
propitiouB omens. 2, The cries and the flight 
of Mrds. • Fredictioiis founded on the pbserva^ 
tktns of birds were properly c^ed auspices, and 
were common among the Greeks, who took them 
from the Chaldeans, They afterwards became 
so important, that, among the Romans, nothing 
of consequence in peace or war was undertaken 
vrithout consulting birds, whose continual flight 
was supposed to give them universal knowledge. 
They wore propitious or unproflitious, cither 
from theirwpecies, or from the ciroumstanecs in 
which they appeared. The birds of a jirophetio 
character were ihvidod into two principal classes 
—^those whose flight and those who.se cry was 
indicative of future events. In the latter class 
were included the raven, the crow, the night- 
owl, ami the cock; in tho former were tho eagle, 
the crow, the raven, tho kite, and the vulture. 
The two last were always unpropitious. TJie 
eagle, on the contrary, was propitious when he 
flew from loft to right; tho crow and the raven 
were propitious on the left, and unprojiitious on 
the sight. Thirdly, the willingness or unwill¬ 
ingness of chickens to cat was considered 
ominous. The former was iiiteqireted as a 
good omen, tho latter as a bad one. Chick¬ 
ens were made use of particularly in war. 
Besides these three principal classes, certain 
omens were drawn from quadrupeds ; such 
as a beast crossing a path, or being aeon in 
an unusual place; or from occurrences more or 
less common ; as sudden melancholy, sneez¬ 
ing, si»illing the salt upon the taldo, &o. Al¬ 
though the augurs explained the majority of the 
signs, and taught how the gods could be ap¬ 
peased, yet the right of inquiring how war would 
terminate belonged only to the commander-in- 
chief; and its fortunate or unfortunate issue 
was attributed to him alone. 

AUGURS, attf-gura (Lat. angwres.) The 
College of Augurs was instituted at the very 
earliest period of Roman hustory. Augurs wore 
a certain sort of priests, who )>re<lictcd future 
events and announced to the people the will of 
the gods. Th^ were consulted noth in publio 
and private affairs, and their influence in tho 
state was ve^ great. By merely pronouncing 
the words Alio die (another day), they could db- 
Bolve the assembly of tho people, and annul all 
the decrees that Imd been passed at the meeting. 
At first tlicro were only four augurs. Tho Ogul- 
nian law, which was passeffiMoy B.a, opened the 
pontificaland the augural colleges to the plebcianB. 
In the latter, five plebeians were associated with 
four patricians ; and thb number remained to the 
time of Sulla, St jb.o., who inerted it to fifteen. 
In 29 B.C, the extraordinary power was conferred 
upon Augustus of electing augurs at hb pleasure. 
Long before that time, the office had loat^ fts 
religious chai’acter, but was regarded as a high 
political d^^nity. Cicero, the orator, was an angur. 

AUGUSTINE MONKS, oe AUGUS- 

^NIANS, atfi-gm'-tm, a reli^ous order in the 
church of Rome, who follow the rule attributed 
to St. Augustbie, prescribed to them by Rope 
^exander IV., in tagfi. There had arisen,pre¬ 
vious to that time, several religious orders, which 
Innocent IV. formed the design of uniting into 
one congr^^atioh; and this was carried out by 
his suooessw. The roles were adopted by about 
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thirty mooftstio iraternities. The Onstnw K^n> 
lar of St. AugtiHtine, or Austin Onnons, liv «4 
under one roof, and their habit was a long 
black cloak, from which the popular name, Black 
Oanona was takem. They had in the 13th century, 
about 200 houses m England and Scotland. The 
Begging Hermits, or Austin Friars, were a much 
more austere bodv, whose name is preserved iu a 
well-known Loudon locality. At preeeat, the 
order is di vided into several branohes; a« the Her¬ 
mits of St. Paul, the Jeronymitana, monks of St. 
Bridget, and the l^refootea Augustines, the last 
being instituted Thomas, a Portugfue brother 
of the order, in 1574, and confirmed by Pope 
Clement VIII. in 1600 and 1602. Various pre¬ 
cepts relating to temporal possessions, work, and 
amusements, with others concerning charity, 
modesty, chastity, and other Christian virtues, 
constitute what is called the Buie of Angnstino, 
which was read to the monks once a week. The 
degeneracy of the order iu the 14th century led 
to the formation of new societies, among which 
was the Saxon, one to which Martin Luther be¬ 
longed. Since the French revolution, the order 
has been entirely suppressed in France, Spain, 
and Portugal, and partly in Italy and &uth 
Germany; and even m Austria and Naples it has 
'been decreasing. It is most powerful in Sardinia 
and America. Koine is the chief seat of the 
Order. 

Augustine Nuns, au order which claims descent from 
a convent founded by Bt. Augustine at Hippo, and of 
■which his sister was 8rst abbess. They devote them¬ 
selves to the care of the sick. 

AULIC COUNCIL, aw'-lik (lAt., owla, a 
hall), was the name of a council or tho old Cto- 
man empire, called in German, the Beichsho/ratk. 
It was established in 1495, to look after the affairs 
of the crown lands, and for preparuig matters for 
the Imperial Cliamber. The meinbora of the 
Attlic Council also came to take cognizonce of 
judicial processes, and the Estates fretjuentljl 
complained of this after 1502. In 1559 its organi¬ 
sation was more determined, and, by tho peace 
of Westphalia, it was recognized as the second of 
the two supreme courts of the empire, and equal 
in dignity to the Imperial Chamber, It was 
composed of a president, a vioe-presidont, and 
eighteen councillors, all chosen and paid by the 
emperor. A part of them, at least, were to be 
taken not from Austria, but from tho other states 
of the empire; and six were to be Protestants. 
If the Protestant councillors were unanimous 
upon any point, tho votes of the rest could not 
overthrow them. The councillors wore divided 
into a bench of couotj^d lords, and a bench of 
learned men, with no nlstinotion, except that the 
latter, who were generally raised to too rank of 
nobles, received a higher salary. The vice-chan¬ 
cellor of the empire, appointed by the elector of 
ll^jnz, liad also a seat in the council and a voice 
after the president. Under the exclusive juris- 
dict^n of this court were—i, All feudal questions 
in which the emperor was immediately ooueernod; 
3, all questions of appeal on the part of the 
Estates, from decisions in favour of the emperor 
in iniiior courts; 3, ell matters concerning the 
imperial jurieiUetion in, ItUly. Its deeisiotur were 
submitted to the emperorfor idftapprobntion, with 
which they became law, It did way 

interfere in the political dt atbte aflsdrs of the 
emjHre. The council ceased at ^0 death of each 
emperor, and had to be reconi^ucted by to suc- 
oessor. It finaUy ceased to etotxm the .extanotion 
. of the old Germah empire in sfiod. 


AURICULAR CONFESSION. {Sce 

CONFKSSIOM.) 

AURIGA, avhri'-ffa (Lat., attrioo, a chari¬ 
oteer), the name of a oonstellatiop in the Northern 
Homispbere, between Perseus and Gemini. Iho 
most remarkablfi star in this oonstellation U one 
of the first magnitude, called CapcHat 

AUSHCIUM. (swAcgobiib.) 

AUTHORISJY, aw-tAar'-i-te (Lat, atietori- 
tas), generally denotes a right or power to com¬ 
mand and make one’s self obeyed; as royal au¬ 
thority, parental authority. In ecolesiastical or 
religious matters, it is the assumod right of dic¬ 
tation attributed to certain fathers, councils, or 
church courts. 

AUTOCRACY, aw-toF-m-ee (Or., autor, 
self; kratot, power), is that form of government 
in whicli the sovereign exercises uncontrolled 
power, uniting in himself the legislative and ex¬ 
ecutive powers of the state. Almost ail.Eastern 
states have tiiis form of government. 

In PbUosophy, the term is used by Kant to denote 
the mastery of the reason over the rebolUons pro¬ 
pensities. 

AUTOCRAT, aw''to‘kraf, a person vested 
with absolute iudependent power; a sovoreigu 
who rules uncontrolled. The title was first given 
by tho Athenians to a commander-in-chief vested 
with undisputed powers, and not liable, like 
others, to be called to account at the expiry of 
his office, Tho title was afterwards assumed by 
the Byzantine emperors, and, at present, the 
emperor of Russia bears this title. 

AUTO DA FE. (See Act ok Faith.) ‘ 

AUTONOMY, aw-ton'-o-me (Gr., autos, self, 
and no/Mos. law), denotes that kind of govern¬ 
ment in which the citizens of a state make their 
own laws and manage their own public affairs. 

In Philosophy, the term was used by Kant to denote 
the s.)vcreignty of reason over all our actions, as 
oppoaod to huteronomy, in which oar aetions aie 
directed by motives or desires contrary to the dictates 
of reason. 

AUTOPSY, aw'-top'se (Qr., mtopsia, from 
autos, self, and apsis, sight), denotes personal 
observation, and is applied to the knowledge 
which one acquires by ocular observation, in 
contradistinction to that which is communi¬ 
cated to him by the accounts of others, 'fhe 
term is applied to tho examination of a dead 
body for tne purpose of ascertaining tiie eausa of 
death. 

AUTREFOIS ACQUIT, 0tr{eY-fmw akef 
(Fr., previously* oequited), is a plea by a person 
indicted of a treason or felony, that he was 
heretofore acquited of the same treason or 
felony; for no orte shall bo brought into danger 
for the same offence m®™ than once, 

Autrefois Convict (Fr., previously convicted). A 
man convicted of an offence may nlewl such cunricUon 
in bar of any subsequent Indierment for the same 
offence of which he was convict^. 

AVATAR, ifa Hindoo Mythology, 

is al>plicd to the incarnations of the deities, or 
their:appearance in some manifestform upon the 
earth. The word is Sanskrit, and properly 
nifies a descent, or tho act of descending. The 
number of avatars related of Vishnu and the 
otto deities is very great. 

AVE liIARIA, a»'-ve rm-H’-a (Lat., HsM 
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Mlny), d {St^er of »e 
th« v|i^i Mary, so Called from 'w 4 iAt 
vrbioh it comthencca. <Mfitt4l80 called >>^ 4 ^«ucd 
SiitiUdCi»,t>T the Angelic Sh^atatbn; ^hese 
boiiv the begjnBfhg of the’ Baluteuon. 't^i^lt 
an^ mdtet^ to wk/cT, m he annouAced to her' 
that she .wtjlto he the mothet oftihe Savionr. 
Tho^invocation vras first used by tho priests dur- 
■* inff mass on,^ fburth Buttday after Ad^t* by 
ordinwfeS of Cfrogory L the extended 
vrorsbrn of the Vlcgin sinoe the itth oentary, thh 
Ave bos come to bo a long prayet nearly 
equal in \uie with tlio Fator Nost^, and was 
sanctioned as such at the end of the icth cm- 
tury. ,jbt the first half of the i 6 th century, the 
prayer came generally to receive, as a conclusicn 
to the earlier formula, tho words, “Holy hjary, 
m^pthcr of (Sod, pray for us sinners, now and at 
the hour of our dcawi. Amen.” John XXII., in 
1^, ordained that every Catholic should, at the I 
imgiiig of the beHs, morning, noon, and night, 
i cpoat thfee aves. The aves care reckoned by tho 
snxall Wds of the rosary, which arc hence called ] 
Avo'Marias, while the large beads are used in 
the Fater Nosters. 

AVENGER OF BLOOD, a^en>-J^. In 

tho*early ages, tho ^nalty of death for the crime 
of murder was not Inflicted by any legal tribun.'vl 
or pui>lio authoiity, but it was considored tho 
duty of the most immediate relative of the victim 
to hunt and slay the muiMerer. Tho Hebrew 
wonl 6 MI signifietl tlia avenger of blood; it bawl 
alao a wider stoillcation. The Mosa io law placed 
this recc^ized institution of the rude social con- 
.dltionmx the times under certain regulations, 
prohibited ttie murderer fronr-putehosing by 
nuen^ a ransom for his life, and ap^minted cities 
’ of refiTgo for the manslayar not guilty of positive 
ijq^urder. The dootrhfies of the Koran permit the 
awcttging of blood ly the nearest kinsman, but 
allow hfin to receive money aS a commutation for 
the murder, Tim Arabs fidlow the primitive 
custom to this djqr.' Hereditary feuds of clans, 
families, and tribes, have always originated in tho 
aven|png of blood, of which the Vendetta of 
CorrioaTs the most modern and familiar example 
in Europe. , 

AVIZ, a-vecr, au order of knighthood ins 
stltutad by jkmcho, first king of Fortughl, in 
iufitatipn of the order of Colatoava, for the pur¬ 
pose of attaohina and subjugating tho Moots, 

Idng of Fortugm is grand, master Cf the order. 

AV 00 A 1 !, (Mj'-o-te (Fri,, from Ijat., a 4 , tso, ( 
and rsjcare, to call). An advocate in French law 
Answers, in some measure,, to a barrister or 
oounsed in ours, with/iihia difference, that W 
corre^^ds with his cheat, Mid actain the double 
csi>ao% of counsel andattoimey. {Sfx BaanimtSK, 


'<u^*i-<mt (Gt., Hoiiaina, ivorth, 
afithorityk a self-evident pi^ositum 

of a theo^tlcal aharoctur. Mt was originally ap- 
pPed to g^metiw by AmtotJo,, in which sciencor 
it mcanaa wopontion WhU^tlt maecessary to take 
for ggantsri: y^t Enifiid lUanot employ the term. 
WhatwohOWcallaxtomswlMre donbimnatod by him 
, remtmgji noHimt. It came into jiretty geperal use 
in the lyth century in this country. This use of 
the word'k somewhat brrognlax. In any process 
of demonstration, the deduction of propositions 
from the comparison of other "Iqropositions must 
begin somewhere, so that there must be at least 
two propositions to begin witli, whose evidence 
must be derived from other sources than reason¬ 
ing. ^ ^ey must at last Ml bock upon tJie native 
intuitions, or instinoh 9 > cr data of the mind for 
those first principles or axioms of all reason¬ 
ing. Every attempt which has been made to 
dispense with tltiwe primary data of consciousness 
has failed; and the persons who have mode the 


dHm'-dmf (Ang.-lfor.), in 
the •ngaifioaiiefl,.is where a benefico is 

vwbl of ^ laaumbent, In which sense ffh opposed 
iophmiity fulmds. (Se^BsukftOttt} 
axiitoma oje-in-o-TOart'-cs (Or., 

.^riuftrion}. Aa a 
meaim w-:(|gi|tBwy^^ pei^^rator' of a crime,, 

thy aoiighf an axe Upon a stake, i 

and it %hat it would nmve when i 

ime nawta tJf waapronoimecd, 

idso tlwlVWould'mnSpmid point to the person.' 
Another mathbd orimltcitfthv thb ordealWas-to j 


vraS^h tho movomtbtS'M mi pha^,oa» 
3ftd-hot»x«. ‘ 


tions,” oii][doycd by Eucud in geometry have 
been Vor tho most iiart employed by other 
wrifiors, and are obviously constructed With no 
very close regard to the distinction of meta¬ 
physics. Among them, or attached to them, 
wo usually include the postulates, or things 
demanded to bo done. Every science has ite 
axioms, elementj^ principles, or leading ideas, 
around which ^ the rest gravitate as towards a 
centre. Tliis is'essential to tho existence of any 
body of knowledge, without which it would 
crumble down into a series of empiiiciil details. 

AYUNTAMIENTO, a-joon^ta-mim'-(0, the 
name given in Spain to the connoihi or governing 
bodies of the towns and villages. These comu^s 
Iiavo ever been among the most cherished aud 
carefully-preserved institutions of the Sfjanish 
pptmle; and their existence moy bo traced to the 
earuost period of their liistory. During the long 
stru^los with the Moors, these councils acquired 
great power, though in rsta much of thcii infiu- 
once was lost, and Under tho Bourbons It was 
entirely taken away. In iSis, the leading featurca 
of the old system were restored by tho Cortes. 
On the return of Ferdinand yil. tho Ayunta- 
niiento.s were abedished; but they wore again 
restored by the Cortes in 1823 to bo, however, 
once mmfe set aside; but in 1837 they were again 
rest'ofod. The attempt made in 1840 to restrict 
their powers letl to the expulsion of the Queen; 
but in 1844 their fuuctiowaSwere limited to mum- 
cipal mattcus. In the Constitution of 1869 tho 
entire mvmiclpal government, with power of taxa- 
: tion and authority for preserving t&e public peace, 

I was vested ill the* Ayuntamientos. These coun¬ 
cils arc elected every two years, the members 
annually jm)oln«ang the alcalde or executivo 
fiwMttionary from their own body. The Ayunta- 
miontoeaw el^ tho members fior thoDiputa- 
{sixiitcs provhioiajf pftrHaznetitft 

WhickiUeot in aniiaal session and are invested 
with laoige political powers. Keiths the national 
mxecutiM riot the Ckwies osui interfere W tho 
proceedmgtoftheAyuntamimitbamFBipntaieionds 
upiess th^ go beyond thmr loeal,s{^ete tothe in- 
l^ttyof t OTgejte ral iatmosts of tho whole opnti^. 

AEYjhIOTS, as'-o-nriffls <Sr«,. «, witho^, 
Md.etMtc, leavmy, at motna given to the 
Aripaenvm, and Marouito flhriatiaiu), whonae nhs 
leavnned bread in the aarnttnumi. 


"'BAAL 


BAAL,- sxm 'iridiisi)' Bnc* BiiKtr^i^ 
baf-al (Hebrew, Iwd, o^or), the 

deans, BabySonians, ao 4 flxcduote^} and^ittde^ 
the priucipy deityof many of theOtisBMhttiionft. 
Vmh the Babylodaneand AB^ftiaihB,,BU 4 wti 4 ) 
it vonld seem, oonsidered M tha 
with the FhoenioiatkA and other raoett, pirohai^y,. 
an embodiment of the mevailing eoii&wonihip, 
The Israelites often.ab^doaedthewotsMp,Qf.t£e 
true God to adore tSls idol, laoenae was the 
offering most commonly presented; bat htmAn 
sacriilGes were sometimes made. There were a 
number of Idols of a secondsiy rank bearing the 
name of Baal; such a» Baal'Berith, the '* cove¬ 
nant lord,” a divinity of the people of Beettsm; 
Baal-Foer, the Priapvis of the Hidianitea and 
Moablties; and Baakebuh, the Philistine idofat 
Ekron. 

BABA, 6a'-5<t, is a Turkish word, s^nifyizig 
“father,” probably origiaatsm,like the mooesn 
word papa, in a child’s first ottots to spetde, * In 
Persia and Turkey it is m-efixed, as a title of bun- 
OUT, to the nmnes of distingrdshed eodesiasties. 
Its is often also anuexeA by mkj of eouiteiy, to 
the names of other persons, aaiui-Boba, 

BABEL, TOWER OF, Saf'-fist {SoibIISb, 
hab-ef, the gate of God), a large baj^ing erected 
by the descendants of Noaii, who,iM|n^ probably 
to make a place of refuge for tbemsalTBB in case 
of a second deluge overspreading the earth, are 
mentioned in Genesis xi. as bnildidg a towSr of 
brick, cemented with bituminous sSmey in the 
plains of Shinar. There is an account of ^e 
building of the tower in the Babyionian inscripo 
tions recently discovered, in which it is stated 
that the gods destroyed tho tower by winds. A 
similar tradition was, Mr. Shyce informa pte< 
valent in Central America, according to uroeh 
Xolhua, one of the seven giants rescued from 
the deluge, built the great pyiamhl of Ohrduta in 
order to stown heaven, Iher godsj however, 
destroyed it wiHi fire, and confounded the Ian* 
gnago of the hnildorsL Tho majority of those 
who have made rcsewohes in Babylonia think 
that the Birs Nimrond, six miles to- tho soufli-- 
east of the site of Babylon, is a itBo of the 
Tower of BabcL The superstraotttre Stuhds on 
an immense platform, rimilpr to those usually 
constructed by the Aa^iians for the elevation ot 
their publie miildings,-which bears tmees of 
destructive mfiaeneo <d! time tmd long exposure 
to the elements; It is built of hrerbaked bricks, 
well cemented tt^hthm, and is oblong in form, 
measuring about 760 ysrila rotmd the base. 'Ihe 
height on the eastam side w redtiued torimnt 
60 feet; but on the west it is about uooJset 
high, towerfog upwards fn the, ferinof apoim; 
and on the of .this is an irregulariy-i^ped 
mass of briokwWfc, semteated 1^ rmrt# onuBStiums 
extending from' the summit-ps ik'base-, Bhige 
fm^ents, rent from BiA- 
and bearing Bin appeOKIsUpS hiBimg>'b(^. 
subjected to the abBoh! of jheoi, IMia uOny 
fusion ou.aB parts of the mound. ^ . 

■ BABI, 6 «*’- 5 e 

name of a ^nodem MCt ih. 

1845 br Seyed JdohammeA,^ 
who puburaed on ape^t wM* 


•> « "4 V ' 

^id'.a new eonuneuhky on tha..tCosms, 
whieh ia-vri^* him in ,a oontrOvoniy with tbw 
undlahe j on t^oae lives aaH doetriRca$ he 1^ 
made thg^suhjootptseyereiididctiU'es. Atfirst W 
asSumedBie ol B&b,ffiiid$athece 4 iMUiul him 
a numermw bond of fcBowers; Wit’af^wartb 
; aunousieed Inniisclf as the JVbbfeA, a “ point,” ymt 
only the recipient of a new rev^tiOn, but tlwi- 
focus in whicb-. yi previous di^^nmatioas con¬ 
vey. Bds, ek)gue«o« mod attraotive mann^ 
gamed the odheretme of sevcorol men c# great 
ability and of one beautiful and talented woman, 
Gourred-oril-ajm (cohsolarion of Bio e^). These, 
and others undertobk to dlwetninate the new. 
doctrines. Ihte new reUglon made rapid progrns, 
and the efforts of the Government to gftpprcsw llh' 
led to a civil war, in the course of which the 
founder was Idlled, is 1,850. 'JVo ymru after¬ 
wards, some attempts having been made osi titb- 
life of the Shah, probably by some fanatical- 
members of tho new sect, a ferocious persocutloa 
ensued-,' and many were killed, among the»i| 
GodiTrcfl-oril-ayo, The sect has not been 8i^» 
pressed, but tho members avoid any overt demon¬ 
stration, and hold the doctrines while outwardly 
oonfortping to the establisiieii creed. Bhbism . 
had its cririn in an ende.avour to, vindkato the^^ 
original (loetrines of MahometMuism, almosti 
superseded in Persia by the- veneration fop jMI, 
the sutocsBor of tho pvoldlet, but it soOn assumed 
anotlior ftmn, the leading doetrinos brim essenti¬ 
ally Pantheurtio, with additiods from Buddhte^.’ 
Qbdstio, and other (touroes. AeoordiU* to • 
treatise written; by the Bldi himself, allinmvidiui 
cxistoaoe is regarded aa-an emanoriou from thw; 
■Supreme Doity, by whom it will ultimately W 
ra-abiiorbed. ’nto BAb-ia tho latest iuoamatten of 
the Divine nattuo (in which aliw eighteen other*' 
particiirated), and- thaMhoaimation would ranmlnf* 
till tho bwt ju^ment. Mos^ 0 {iriet« n<nd Ma¬ 
homet wore only preoursors of tho B^b. Thw 
morality of the inet is-considerably in- advaUCd 
of ordinary Oriental practices, Polj'uamy aud 
concubinage is forbidden, and the equality of the 
sexes is recognized—indieed, one of the chosew 
nineteen must' always boa woman, .-ditopitality, 
ohartty, and cheorful btojib^^erato onjoymtift 
of lifbapeinpuleateti , , ’ - 

BABYLOmS^OABTmry*- W term 
applied to the exile Wthe prine^l mmilics of 
the kingdom of djidaih in B^ylon, undos Kohu- ^ 
chadnesmr and his suceossors. In the reign of 
Zedekiah, king of Judah, abw'ji. 387 B.c„ &bu- 
I ohadnemr in^’aded toe Jewish tenitoriesv and 
! succeeded in taking Jcnunlem, and destroying- 
the fortidcatioos and the temple budt by Solomon. 
Zedekiah had hiS oyto j^t out, anA vdth the chief 
of bis people, was parried captive to B^yloiu 
Afte* the overthrow of too Ba^lepian ompire b^' 
Gym too Perslan^ 536' B.O., ,toe Jews wore per¬ 
mitted to Totttrir to tori® native land, and too, 
Bui^lejrito captivity,.which 1*' reckoaed to have 
httted abowt S6 years, was tous brought to an 
euA The Jews were not in a state of intolerable 
sawitode during toh> period, but many of toam 
jrose. tw ojHccs 6f high atanding and neuour ii« 
to© ct«ift of liobyloBf a*> may be learnt fromt 
toe hi^hrito Bardel, Bethri, IfordMiai, an A 
Otowpai!,'-; ' ' - ' 
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BACCHANALIA, 'bald-hi-nai'-U^. Fosti- 
vala held at Rome In honour of Bacchus. They 
were siinilair to the Dionyma of the Greeks, and 
were first introduced from Gh'eeoe to Ftruria,^ aud 
thence ftito' Ror^e. They were held four times 
annually, and originally vere only celebrated by 
sromon. The great amount of immorality that 
soon characterised their proceedings eaUed forth 
tl^e intervention of tho senate iii the year 566 
A.D,o.; it was then discovered that more than 
7,coo persons had been initiated, and had bound 
themselves by oaths of secrecy. The Keuate at 
once decreed ^nt they should be abolished 
throughout Italy, and they were accordingly en¬ 
tirely Suppressed in the year B.o. i86. Wild 
revels are still called Bacchanalia. {See DiOKtsta.) 

BACCHANTES, bak-kan'-tee. Women and 
girls who took part in the Bacchanalia. 

BACKING WARRANTS, is tho signing 
of an authority on the back, by a magistrate of 
a different county from that mentioned in the 
body thereof, empowering the officer to execute 
the same in such other county. 

BACONIAN PHILOSOPHY, ha-ko'-ni- 
an, is that system of induetivo inquiry inaugu¬ 
rated by tho celebrated Francis Bacon, and which 
consists much more of a method than of developed 
srientiflo results. If tho experimental method 
which ho introduced to the notice of the world 
wa*' neither absolutely new nor very directly 
useful, yet it possessed some really novel ele¬ 
ments, and had tie effect on his immediate 
successors of overthrowing the old methods of 
research, and thus of heralding a now era of 
boientifio ffiscovery. His great desire was to 
extend knowledge and to make it the parent of 
practical results. *'1 find,” he says in Valerius \ 
Terminus, “that even those that have sought 
knowledge for itself, and not for benefit or 
ostentation, or any practical enoblement in the 
course of their life, have nevertheless propounded 
to themselves a wrong mark—namely, satisfac¬ 
tion (which men call truth) and not operation.” 
Again, he asks, in “Letters and Life,” “is there 
any such happiness as for a man’s mind to be 
raised above the confusion of things, where ho 
may have the prospect of tho order of nature 
and error of man? Is truth over barreu? 
Shall he not be able thereby to produce worthy i 
effect and to ombmo tho life of man with infinite 
commodities?” The importance of wliat Bacon 
did is not to be moasm-od by his seieutifio dis¬ 
coveries, for ho made almti^ none, but wholly 
and solel;^ by the clearness and oven novelty of 
his Boientifio method. The encperimental method 
has been accused, both by Count Joseph de 
Maiatre, the renowned autnor of tho Soin^es de 
St. PdUrsbourff, aJid by Lofd Macaulay, in his 
celebrated Essay on Bacon in the Editiburgh 
Seviem, of being old, of being useless, and of 
being afloat la the scientifio spirit of tho age in 
whion the philosophy appear^. Now there is 
a shade of truth, but noting more, in the whole 
of ^eee objeotions. To take up the first. No 
doubt the UlustriOuff Albortus Magnus had fiire- 
vlpusly iiUtetod on some portions of the experi¬ 
mental method, aud Bacon's great predecessor 
afllfl nemesajm had done so much more; but no 
man hftd, preVioha td his time, taken into account 
the radical dlfferenoe which subsists between 
simple oaumeration,’^ or aocumulation of facta, 
without due peroeptioa of their rt^tion or 
valdtf which Seloag^ to every mind the* 


world, and the circumspect scientific method 
which alone renders discovery possible. Lord 
Bacon's method consisted of a much _ wider 
and more circumspect way of verifying scientifio 
facts than had been disclosed to the world before. 
His method consisted of “ interrogating ” nature 
by observation and e^eriraentj whereas, the 
ordinary way in which induction was gone about, 
previous to his time, consisted in the “anticipa¬ 
tion,” and, of course, in countless instances, the 
miseonoeption of nature. Mau he proclaimed to 
bethe “ministerand iuteriireior of iialure,” in 
the first aphorism to his Novum Oirganum, which 
contains nearly all of his direct contributions to 
the science of method. He joys again (in Aph. 
14), “A syllogism consists of propositions, pro¬ 
positions of words, and words are the sig^ of 
notions; therefore, if our notions, .the basis of 
all, are confused, and over-Aoridy taken from 
things, nothing that is built upon them can be 
firm! whence, our only hope rests up^ genuine 
tnditetion” And this genuine induction he ex¬ 
plains further on (Aph. 19): he say^s, “ It con¬ 
structs its axioms from tho senses and particulars, 
by ascending continually and gradually, till it 
finally arrives at the most general axioms, which 
is the true but unattempted wan.” Before enter¬ 
ing on tho rules which he lays down for the 
guidance of future discoverers, he occupies a good 
number of aphorisms in enumerating the causes 
of error. These idols {idola, Gr,, ddola, which 
Hallam takes to moan a false appearance or 
divinity, while Playfair and other writers ad¬ 
here to the ordinary meaning of the word idol) 
he divides into four classes —idols of the tribe, of 
the cave, of the forum, and of the theatre. 
I. Tlie idols of the tribe {idola tribus), fallacies in¬ 
cident to human nature in general. Among the 
idols of this class are tho tondoncics which there 
are in all men to find a greater degree of order, 
simplicity, and regulaiity in things than an ac- 
enrate observation will warrant; to support a 
previous opinion by affirmative instances, neglect¬ 
ing negative or opposed cases; and to generalise 
from few observations and give realities to mere 
fancies of the mind. 2. The idols of the cave 
{idola specus) are those which rise up from the 
peculiar character of the individual observer, 
whether natural to him or acquired. Some minds 
are adapted to note the differences of things, 
others to catch their resemblance. Wliile one 
man carefully dissects everything to the minutest 
detail, another man of a more active tempera¬ 
ment, bounds off on tho wings of a roaemblanee, 
They both err by excess; tho one by being too 
detailed the other by not being detailed enough. 
Bacon gives this caution, “In general, let eveiy- 
student of nature take this as a rule, that what¬ 
ever liis mind seizes and dwells upon with par¬ 
ticular satisfaction is to bo held in suspicion.” 

3. The idols of the marketplace {idola fori) are 
those which arise out of the forms of language 
and from the intercourse Of society. Men believe 
that their thoughts olways govern their words; but 
it often happens to be all the other,,way. This is 
provoking; for, words being to a largo extent the 
lormatiois of the rude multitude, we find, when 
we oxamin# them, little of that dciicaoy wnd pre- 
cisiou' requisite for the prooe^ 

£or some words are merelw^Mm^' tton- 
existing things, supposed Ow^becripse 

they have received a name^d^ttjfiS arp names 
hastily abstracted from a hnd apidied 

to all that have any, evea',-;^ mutest, an^o^. 

4. The idols cf tike theal^ wkW ffmoPW) ue 
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deceptions which have arisen from the dogmas of 
different philosophical sohoola This last class 
differs from the other throe, knasmtioh as it does 
not arise natural^ and spontaneoosl^ in the mind 
but must be Required often at the expense of 
great labour and study. Having now completed 
these preliminaTy and very necessary oahtions, he 
roceods to describe and exemplify the nature of 
is peculiar method. Oar first object, he says, 
must be to prepare a hi^or^ of the ffvemtMna to 
le eepiained, in all their mod^icaiiona and 
varieties. This history is not to be without «se- 
perimenlt inetituted for the sake of ditcovery. 
Such a record of the phenomena of any occun'ence 
he donominaiteB its natural history. This being 
ascertained, we must next contrive to discover 
the mute or /orja of these phenomena. The form 
of any quality in a body is convertible with the 
existence of tnat ipiality. Thus, if transparency 
be the quality which we are inquiring after, of 
course the foitn of this quality will exist wher¬ 
ever transparency is to be found. Game differs 
somewhat from form, in this way; that, wliUe 
came is only applied when wo wish to speak of 
some ohnnge having taken place, form is applied 
to any permanent quality. Two other subjpots 
which Bacon discusses with considerable minute¬ 
ness, aro' those of what he calls the latent process 
and the latent schematism. We have an exar^le 
of the former in the firing of a cannon. The 
short time that elapses between the application 
of the match and the expulsion of the tmll, con¬ 
stitutes n latent process of a curious and conipli« 
cated character. The latter, or thelatent soheraa- 
tism is the invisible straeture of bodies, on which 
so many of their properties depend. Thus, the 
intcraal structure of plants, or ttiat of crysttds, is 
the internal schematism of those objects. Bacon, 
besides, insists on the collection of what he calls 
“ negative instances,” or those oases in which the 
form enquired after does not appear. To take 
our former quality, that of transparency, he 
would tabulate such occurrences as the follow-; 
ing in this inquiry. Pounded glass is not trans¬ 
parent, while glass unpounded is; collections of 
vapoum are not transparent, wliile a single vapour 
is; and so on. After a great many exclusions 
have been made, one of the remaining principles 
may be assumed as the cause in trying to investi¬ 
gate the origin of any process or ]>henomeaon in 
nature. Wo are to reason from this assumed 
iwinciplc, and try if it will account for the 
phenomenon. So important did this process of 
oxcluslop appear to the mind of Bacon, that we 
find him saying, It may, perhaps, be competent 
to angels or superior inteliigenees to determine 
the form or ostohoe directly, by affirmations from 
the first consideration of the subject; but it is 
certainly beyond the power of man, to whom it 
is only given to proceed at first-by negatives, and 
in the last to end in affirmatives.” Men can now 
predict, whereas before they ooald only vaguely 
guess. In the Ifointm Or^anwm, the author says, 
“ The induction which is to be available for the 
discovery and demonstration of stfienoes ahd arts 
must analyze nature by proper cejeetions and ex¬ 
clusions ; end then^ af^ a sttffleieni number «rf 
negatives, come to a otmelasiM -i^e afflimative 

instances, which has notyei' done, Ur even 
attmpted, save only by Hatek.*' it » evident, 
as a modem writer (he Soeratie 

seareb for the essenoe by an analysis of instances 
—an indnetion ending in a has a 

Otrong resemblaiDce to (ha Baconian inductive 
method. It has' beon aaiertad, by of 


hteb rotation, that Bacon failed to recc^nse 
^tbe ^ue of the deductive inethoti, testing hyiio- 
theids by vorffication, and that he neglected, or 
o^unly was iiidiffereni to the scientific use of the 
im^nation. Tide is not precisely true. •Bacon 
^uiio imilenttood the detluotive method of reason¬ 
ing bat preferred his own. It is, however’, an. 
almost unduputed fact, that the prooees of 
Boientifio discovery since Baoon's thno has not 
boon in accorrlanco with his teaching, but mainly 
by the employment of hypothesis. 

yhSleioeUoal Works of Boeea. TrMtise on the Ad. 
wnconsni of Ltarnina, i6os; J>* SaplmUa Veteruin 
(Wisdom of the Ancients), i6oo; ifovum Oruanurnttha 
New *• Organon, AristoWo’s great work), Pt 
Auamenlis S^ricafianem (a revised and enlarged (tans- 
intlon of the Treatise oh the AJvaHeemeni (f Zearning),- 
16*3. 

BADGE, badf, a mark of distinction or 
cognizance, assumed by the individual hiipself, 
or conferred by royal authority. To the latter 
class belong the various emblems of the orders of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and other Kurmr^bn 
conutrics, and all marks of honourable distinction, 
such as medals, ribbons, anti crosses, given by tho 
crown for distinguished military or civil service. 
Under tho former class may be reckoned the 
different crests and distinotivo bearings assumed 
by nations, tribes, and families, in early and 
meduuval history, which can now bo rightfully 
borne by a grant from tho Herahls’ College only. 
Tho earliest mention of heraldic bodges is when 
each of the twelve tribes of the children of Israel 
is Bi»ken of under its respoctivo cognizance; 
sudi as the lion of Judoli, tliu wolf of Bonjaiuin, 
and the serpent of Dan. Tho eagle was the badge 
of the empire of .Rome, and snbsoqueut imperial 
dynasties have froquently adopted tho royal bird 
as their distinctive emblem. The white horso, 
how borne in tho royal arms of Hanover, was tho 
bodgo of tho Saxons: the raven, of the Northmen 
and Banes. The almost universal adoption of 
animal forms as badges, has given rise to much 
interesting speculation. (<S'« I’otkmism.) The 
white rose was tho badge of tho house of York; 
the red ruso, of tlio rival house of Lancaster: tho 
Tudors combined the white and red rose, as em¬ 
blematic of tho union of tho antagonistic houses. 
A white hart with a collar round its nock, and a 
chain, was the bodge of Riqliard II,; a boar, of 
Bichard HI.; a orown in a thorn-bush, of Henry 
Vll.; the bear and ragged staff, of the Ncvlilea, 
or’‘house of Warwick; the garb, or wheatsheaf, 
and sickle, of tho Ilungcrfords. The celubrated 
flenr-dedis was the ba^ge of Louis Yll. of Bronco, 
and was used by many of tho Bourbons, which in 
time gave place to thoFhrygian cap of liberty, used 
by the Bepublie, which in turn was superseded 
by the beo adopted by tho Bonapartes. Ono of 
the oldest badges is the famous ornament of gold 
called, “ King Alfred’s Jewel.” It was found at 
Atheling, and is now in the Asbmoleon Museum 
at Oxford. The bmlges of the different orders of 
knighthood will be found undor their respective 
hemlinge. (See BatB, Qbdbb 01? TUX; Gaktkb, 
Obbkb op the; Stab of Inuia, Sue.) The 
bad^ of the United Kingdom are;—^England, 
a red and white rose, with the royal crown; Scot¬ 
land, a thistle and crown; Ireland, a baiq>, and 
trefoil as well, with the crown; Wales, on a mount 
vert, a dragon passant, witli uplifted wings, 
gules. The badge of the prince of Wales is three 
ostrich-feathers, with the motto *‘Ich dien,? 
The servims-nxen and retainers of a lower chu^ 
belonging to noble houses, and the ipirvantii 


BAGGAGE 


BALANCE Of BOWER 


att^tchud to geattemen** families, asaedtir wore BAILIFF HIGH. Baiuit.) 

their master’s 4^«rt> or badge embiouleiod on the , ■« a rr 

left arm of the bltte coata that wae coiienaotily' ^^jhllAlWlxJxL, 

"worn ia former days instsA'of the partlfoolefured hnUUayf)^ the coiail^ op district withia whidb 
Uvcrios*of modern tiittoe. *1'® rijerifPs baiSiif# execute their o^lbe, 

BAGGAGE, hoiZ-ga) (Fr., lt«(/age), the P?*’,^ 

clothes, tants, gsruvisiona, and other necessorioa r^*V wto the b^ds ofj, la legal langnage, 
of an oitmy. By theancicatKomansthe haggle *f *!' 

of an army was tettned impedimenta, im^- or impU^ tlmt tho trust sh^^ 

ments or hindrances, llio ancient soldier on tho o^cc^ted on the j^fc of the boiUoe. 
march was always heavily laKlen, but tho modem Xa la/w, a term used to deans a delivery of goods 
soldier is freed from every unnooosKiry eneum< wMfch Is to be bald s* security until a jartlculaic coa- 
braiiGOt A*d waggons are att^bod to each bat* fulfilled the gpe^s exe tobe 

talinnfftr raavfrvtoir *bn lio^iOuMi the wni«hhi of •‘y the bailee Or yetbOn who held them as 

t®. the. bailor, or comer thereof; .thus,.the 


which la always stnotly defined. 


BAGNES, OaJm'-ffeh, tho convict arisons o£ t® th®>n ho*®- 

Vr»nep HAowin \ 1 ablii ties of bailees, it may be taken as a j 


varieties of baUmonts are so numerous that it la 
scwcely possible to .ieiine them here. As to the 


I Qpa BAo«in \ ■ llabiiities of bailees, it may be taken as a general rule 

xrmce. ^o<ie jsaobio.; that where the ballrawnt is for tho mutual benefit of 

BAIL, bteU (Fr., haiUer, to deliver), a tech- bailor and bailee, the latter is liabU) for n^foettee; 
nicaljterm in English and Scotch law, signifying ‘h» o»«M*on of ttiat degrw of care whlrii a 

tho sieoiiritw aivan hv a nortsLin or w«onu uomfflon prudence takes of his own concerns ; 

I * . “ T ^ ^ -AU I’^jsons secondly, that upon a baUment from which the bailee 

that ara inmvldnally charged with am offcuoo derives no benefit, notlilng short of i/rcw negligence 
agAiTUft tko loW) 3hiHl oppoAA* at o <toy Bfttned^ to will make him m^esible; thirdly, that upoa a baiU 
answer and be justified by the law, the individual ment for bis own exclusive benefit, ho will, on the 


-- -- --uoiivcn uu inrueuA, uuuung snore oi UTOW neguKence 

against the law, shall anpcM’ at o <lay named, to will make him rea^nsible; thirdly, that upon a bail* 
answer and be justified by the law, the individual ment for bis own exclusive benefit, ho will, on the 
being in the meantime set at liberty. In Soot* ®ther head, be charge^le even for slight negligence; 
land, the twn is limited to criminat procedure, *** ^ 

criminal oae^ Xa civil cases the bail nmy render goods transferred to him, against any stranger at third 
the pi’incipal at any time i in criminal cases they iierson A bailee may have a general or particnlar 
cannot, uuloss ho fly, or they have reneoimblo Uem on tho goods intrusted to him. (8e« Lusn.) 
doubt that ho will do BO. In such case, the de- BAIRAM. . 


iievson A Inilee moy have a general or particnlar 
Hern on tho goods intrusted to him. (Sen Linu.i 


Uem on tho goods intrusted to him. (8e« Liim.) 

■” w ifta. 

C j«s dan, or month of fasting. As the aikhumetofm 

rcckCii by lufiaT months, this feetival rims through 
li^lo fOT the amoimt of the all the seasons every Uiirty-three years. It com- 
^ rosts recove rml; in tbo njcnoos with the aptioamiioc of the new moon of 


latter, to tho amount Of thdr reoognizmioo, 
BAILEE. [See BmiliafT.) A 

BAILIE, btu'-fe, a Scottish term havii^ 
several lemd applications, the most common aad 


nicnoes witn tiie apnoaraitoc of the new moon of 
tlic. month Sbawalf, and, as marking tho tmmi* 
nation of four weeks of fasting and restraint, it 

BAILIE, Im'-h, a Scottish term haviufe m 

several legal applications, the most common aad 
popular rignificatioa being a superior officer or 

magistrate of a municiml corporation. In royal JiJf, oelebra^ bo days oftw 

burghs tho office rcuenTlee th^of alderman in ®®w*- 

Enidirnd mony. It is the feast of sacrifices, and at Meoc* 

■D A TT WWW . offerings of animals aro made to commemorate 

. BAJLLlJffJJ, hai-l^ (Lat., (MUlma; Fr., Ahraham'a offering of Isaac. 

laW), according to Sir Eilward Coke, is an old BAJTMONTS ROLT. i, 

^xon word. wlSch signifies akeepor orVotector; tiim w 

,aud altlmugh there ore several officers called Set tbev 

bailiffs, whose offices or oinployraeiits seem quite conturv tt?tho ^ 

different from each other, yet somotliing of ito 

ing w protection belongs to them all. Hence, & I f*' church- 

Aff IS considored a« Vm to tho crown, and S nW • 1 

lilacounty, of which ho has the care and In which money, 

he is to execute the queen's writs, is called his BALANCE OF BOWER., an expresrion 
^ and the ofllcetH who, by his precepts, used to denote the conrlition of diflferent states, 

oxechle writs and othd* process, are oalled his so that none of them may lawi^ss such power or 
^ bailSffe. There arc, likewise, bailiffs of liberties, influence as would endanger tte indmendance of 
who are officers under lordawho have franchises the others. In onler to mainWnli^s balance of 


•shetiff IS considered a« biriliif to tho crown, and 
Ilia county, of which ho has the care and in which 
he is to execute the queen's writs^ is called his 
^ txmjiwir^, and the omcetH who, by his precepts, 
oxechle writs and othd* process, are oalled his 


exempt from the jurisdiction of tho sheriff. power,iti8notnecega«rytlm*thri*»8houMboan 
flAero njn, Ukewiw, baffiffs of lords of manors, equality asnong sU the dffiterrot states. It is 
wlm collect their rents, loVy theh fines, attend graioraUy sufficient that a few of the TonAfaV 
th^ courts, and execute thesTVarrauts of selsnre poweiw oohfiterpotse each oth^: imd in this 


thpl# courts, and execute themVarrauts of selsnre poweiw oodfiterpotse each oth^j imd in this w» 
of eSch^^ OTOpwty sad herlots. Thoi-e are the safety of toe stmtilw stwti» is secured, rte 
also cKnhffd of forp^s, and those to whom too none of the otltors wotdd he dftposed to affow ite 
qneoh’s easti^t^ committod; as^ toe bailiff or rival to add to its power by absorbing toem. Wo 


ancf i^IJifirpkflieaU’ fotfoffljtttan ft bailiff priodpltj hftv coon to H dtetewftly m^<i»nisfed 

is ^ pmon'wlto tha ntonagement of an estate airit acted upen. In Karose, 1 * be^o a 
o* *wm,and«:^ltttfiapM!tto08aitte foptbO'owneT} ttistiuot object of poMBWin'tW'ea% part of too 
and petaioiM j#, effipteyed to djstraia.for lyto (?ontmy among to® wnmefeus stnaQ statcB 
rent are called bbil^ and ropubUcs in Iw. Thiflr'jealouiqr each 
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oth«r ««kI« wat^ with tlw jfrwitMt keefl- 
ness eveiy atovemcnfc which roigbt tend to in- 
crcato the power of thear neighJ^m; and from 
o eotntont aitontioB to ihie principle they: were 
able to maintain posoe and genetal indemndcnce. 
When Charles Vllt of iVanco invaded'Xtaly, in 
1494, Qemany and Spain eutored btto a con- 
fcdeiaoy :(vith the Italian states agtdnst hhp, and 
when Napoleon entered on his want of aggression, 
other oouutries entered into a opalition against 
him. The attempt to maistaia the halanoe of 
power a^neng the different states of ItorOpe has 
doubtless cansea wars, but It is wdd to liave 
prevented more. Latterly, the policy of non¬ 
intervention has been far more freely accepted 
among ptditicians tlian formerly, and the forma¬ 
tion of the Empire of Germany and of a Unitoi 
Italy, the Frauco-Prussian •war gnd the Turkish 
war, have decidedly altered the old ideas and 
brought new forces into play. The balance of 
political, military, and physical power is itself 
becoming more and more counterbalanced by 
social, commercial, and moral influences. 

SALiBBIOK, cm BAUDKICK, hawl'-drUit 
(Fr., boudHer), h military band or ginile, worn 
by the warriors in medieval times. It onoitcleil 
the waist, or was suspended from the right 
shoulder, and usually sustained a sword. It was 
often highly ornamented, and is to be seen cm 
many effigies of knights. 

BxlIiE, COUNCIL OE, ATO TEEATY 
OF. (^feeBASEu) 

B*ALLOT. hal'-bot (Fr., balMet a little ball), 
a tenn employed to denote a method of secret 
voting; so called bcoause little balls were origin¬ 
ally, and, ill some coses. Still are, used for tho 
the purpose. Usually tho balls are of different 
colours. White and black~thBwhitobeing“£or,” 
and tho black “ against; ” and hence the cApres- 
siou to “black-ball” oue, Sometimes, in ploco 
of tile balls being of different coloius, the bhx is 
divided into two compartments, one of which 
represents tho pros, tho other the eons; and 
sometimes, in place of balls, folded meees of 
paper are used, either containing simply “yes ” 
or '‘no,” or the name of the candidate or candi- 
tlates whom the elector supporls. In clubs, 
societies, and other s}mil.i.t* imdios, voting by 
ballot is the mode usually mloptod in the election 
of members or office-bearers. Tho terra, how¬ 
ever, is piincipally important in its politioal 
sense, as applied to tho method of secret' voting 
in the election of members of the legislature. ! 
Secret voting was praotowd by the ancient Gweks 
by means of holle, stones, or shells, with marlm. 
Among the Bomans, t 0 ulai, or tiekota, 

wore chiefly usedj, and different laws were from 
time to time pjjpeod i*i^;araing th® system of 
secret voting, modm'd timei^ .the ballot ttos ' 
long used to tho Venetian reonto. . A tract, en¬ 
titled, ‘^The Benefit of tlio Bisdlot,” said to have 
been Written by Andrew ^rvelh. was pubtothed 
in the “ State Tracts,*’ togg i wni f£he balkit was 
first proposed to be uaito;to .tshe^eotion of mem- 
here of parliam^t -to a pe.|toffilet phjfiiiihcd to 
1705, In Ftonce, to 

Ohamber fif 

bean employed stow the - It 

tuM sdoo been adapted ton Utotot 

States of-Norto Ametiotb attif *60^ 

e^toiol law of Vietoriain 
the ballot luia oOee^ned''frem]||tot^'d^^ 

•ad .diviiton*‘tojswliaBtta(i''l^ 


been on open ^oation L» all Whto govermnento. 
Pn JtBio 30, 1857, the House of Commons 
rejected tho ballot by a mnjority of fig; and on 
April 93 , 1861, a motiott to bring in a bill on this 
subject was negatived by a ma(jorlt| of lac. For 
many years it was annually iweposed ly Mr. 
Honrjf Bmrkol6y, until hit death to. 1870. In. 
November, it was used for the ^si Sehool 
Board cloetirat in London, nhd the result being 
eminent^ satisfactory the Ballot Btil was finally 
pas^ in when it tow reatdved to toko 
parliamentary elections hy its means to futvwo. 
The mode of prooedare is as follows :-*The natnos 
of the candidates are printed <ni a tiip of paper, 
aiul tho votery retiring to a secret comportment, 
places a mark agoiust tho nam^or names, of tbs 
persons for whom he votes. Ito then fmds the 
jiapcr and sltos it into a large box in the presence 
of thoretiunlng officer to charge of the polling- 
booth, who marks off the voter’s uatno on the 
retostcr os Imving votcfl. By this means, hot 
only is personation guarded against, but the voter 
is secured lu^ainst intimidation and the tempta¬ 
tion of bribery, as no one can discover for whom, 
he voted. Tho bill was mode tontativo—to 
last for a few years only to see how it workod-~- 
and the results behto to every case satisfactory,, 
it was renewed ana made permanent in the 
partinmentary session of 1880. The first oloctima 
by ballot was on the 15th of Angust, 1870^ when 
Mr, Childers was very peooe^ly elected. 

BAMBINO, bafn!-hee-w{li 6 l., tomAine), the- 
swathed figure of tho Infant tiavtuur, wJiich, 
glorifled by a halu of light, and surrounded by 
angels, often forms the subject of altar pieces ia^ 
Homan Oathulio churches. In tins way, it hail' 
come to be use4i in ot'linary parlance <vs an en- 
dtititog term apidied to any swaddled baby, and 
aifflwering to our epithets “little angel,^* &o. 
The Santissima Bamhtoe, to the church or the Am 
Crall at Itome, is suppotod to exett niiraculoua 
power in coring the sick. According to report. 
It is carved in wood, from a tree wbldr grew on 
the Mount of OHves, a Franoisoan ifilgtim, 
painted by Bt. liuko. It is richly deoomtod wltla 
jewels and prosmrts hrouglut to its sbrine by 
devotee^, Tno festival of the Bambino, whien 
occurs in Epiphany, is largely attended, and 
many rich fees are aopffi»ited'atlts altar. 

BAN, bc^ is a word which occurs in various 
senses in many of tho modern languages of Eu¬ 
rope. Its primary si^ification, however, and 
that which runs througli oU tire others, is that of 

S i:oclamation or publication; as to banns. {See 
AHN8 oi* MAunuen.) It is used both as a stto- 
' stantive and verb by the curly English writers,fn 
tlic Sensetof curshw or denouncing woe and- mist 
chief against an offender. When a grant of land 
wns mode for a relMous purpose, the transaction 
was prochumed with certain, ctoemonies, and 
oursot wicre denounced against any oue who. 
shoulihhereofter violate the det^d, hence the word 
came to bo uiSociatod with enrsing, and it is to 
this sense it is now pt^ulhrly use'l. Persons who 
escaped from justice, or who opposed tliemselvea 
tp theJentontoof theGhatohr^ero itito banned 
pp owreddt. In Gei^mony, persons or. cities who. 
dpposod themtolvto to the general voice of the 
.confedototion by some public act, placed 
under the tf tile empire. 

As a titi«>-^Iil.FiMca, in femlal times, the. borons 
wfaohddofthe.Ging. wheasanunoned to (pteiid;n}m 
totime of war, were colled too ban, tod the tonsfiiti of 
toe secondai; zonk the arr<.h-« ba*. in to# Belovoido 
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tongues, ban means logd, and was the title given to 
some of the militaty cbiers who were over certain of 
the frontier provinces of Hungary; hence termed' 
haTiat*. 

BANC, OR BANCO> han'-k» (lAt., l>anctt$), 
in Law, a trilbunal or judgment-seat. Hence, 
Banem Begjnmf or Qjaeau’s Bench. One judge 
can try a civil or criminal cauee, but two or more 
judges sit in haiaco far the iiuimose of deciding 
questiona of law coming oripually before them, 
or by way of reference or appeal from the deci¬ 
sion of a single judge at nisi priut, and other¬ 
wise. 

B ANDES NOIB-ES, lan&wwav^ (Fr., black 
band), a name given in France to certain societies 
of Bueoulators, formed dating the first French 
revolution, for the purchasing of ecclesiastical 
apd other edifices which were for sale at that 
time. These they pulled down and sold the ma¬ 
terials ; and they received this opprobrious name 
on aecotmt of the ruthless manner in which they 
destroyed the old relics and works of art, &c., 
which these bitildings possossed. 

BANDIT, ban-dHf (Itat., bandito, an out¬ 
law, one under a bmi, or banished), literally 
signifies a banuhed or outlawed person; 
hence one who is at war with civilized society, a 
highway robber, a hired murderer. The banditti 
(or gangs of bandits) in Italy formerly formed 
among themselves a kind or guild, with very 
stringent lawt, and carried on a constant warfare 
against civilized society. Although great efforts 
have been made to suppress them, they still com¬ 
mit outr^es, especially in Sicily. The bandits 
fit Greece and the Turkish frontier are numerous 
And ferocious, Their general plan of action is to 
capture some person of good position, and threaten 
to murder him unless his friends pay a hemgr 
ransom. ” 

BANBRET. {See Bannbbbt.) 
BANGORIAN CONTROVERSY, ban- 
gor'-i'an, one of the most remarkable controver¬ 
sies that has arisen in the Church of England. It 
was occasioned by a sermon preached by Hoadley, 
bishbp of Bangor, before George L, Maich 31, 
1717, on the text, “My kingdom is not of this 
■world.” In this discourse he descanted upon the 
true nature of tliat kingdom which Christ came 
to establish upon earth 1 that it was wholly in¬ 
tellectual and spiritual; that he had not delegated 
his powot, like temporal lawgi-vors, to any vice¬ 
gerents or deputies ppeb earth; and hence, that 
the Church did not, and could not, possess the 
slightest degree of j^uthority undssr any oommis- 
sion, or jivetchded commission, derived irom man; 
that theChuroh of iSuglaiid, and all other national 
churches, were merely civil of human insfStutione, 
established, for the purpose of diffusing and per¬ 
petuating the kpowle^e and belief trf Chris¬ 
tianity; and that the truths of Christianity 
did not dlffeir in their nature from bther ikutlu, 
except by their suiierior weight and imporlanoe, 
and- were to be inculcated in a manner analogous 
to other truths, only demanding, from their higher 
import, a propor^oaably greater degree of care, 
attentir^aiia asaiduitF^m me promu^tion of 
them. Tne publicarion'of tlm mr.mon imme-' 

It '^^o^^h^by a comtfiitteeof Convb«»- 
ri<«n jwtd iiae' piraoeedin^ of Convocation wore ’ 
anreated by arw: order IroBi. government. Drs. 
^nape and ^cHook‘'wrote oonfutationa of it, for i 
vtddeh these' divintt ■wem removed from their i 


oflSce of chaiilains to the king, \irith the king 
and the government on the one side, and the 
church party on the other, the controversy was 
carried on with great animosity f<w many years. 

BANISHMENT, ban'-ish-ment (Sax. Jon, a 
proclamation, afterwards a curse), is the expul¬ 
sion, by the judgment of some court or other 
competent authority, from any country or place, 
for some reel or supposed offence—it may be for 
life, or only for« limited period. The term is 
also appliea to the fleeing from one’s own country 
to avoid some punishment or danger, when it is 
usually called voluntaiy banishment. Banish¬ 
ment, as a mode Of punishment, has been pre¬ 
valent in most civilized countries, ancient as well 
as modern. Among the ancient Greeks, banish¬ 
ment was mostly voluntary, the removing from 
the country of one accused of an offence; and 
laws were laid down defining its limits, duration, 
and legal consequences. The Greek name for 
banishment was phuge; whence is our word 
fugitive. Among the Itomans, eesUium was the 
general term used to express banishment, of 
which there were three kinds: i, rdegatio; 2, 
exHlium proper, or interdictio agues et ignis; and 
3, (itportatio. Mdegaiio va,s the mildest form of 
banishment, by which the offender was inter¬ 
dicted from living in Borne or any particular pro¬ 
vince, or was compelled to reside in some assigned 
place, either for a definite or an indefinite period; 
but the sentence did not involve loss of property 
or oitizen.ship. The interdictio aquts et ignis —in¬ 
terdiction of fire and water—while it did not 
directly expatriate the culprit, or deprive bin# of 
citizenship, had the effect of incapacitating him 
from obtaining the means of existence in his own 
country, and tliusi, indirectly comiiclled him to 
seek refuge in another. It was sujiierseded by the 
tiiird mode— deportatio, was the severest of all, 
introduced under the emperors. By it, the 
criminal was deprived both of property and of 
the rights of citizenship, and not unfrequently 
he vnis conveyed to some remote island, where, 
loaded ■with fetters, ho was compelled to labour 
for the rest of his life, During the first French 
revolution, banishment (diportation) was intro¬ 
duced, and was substituted for the guillotine; 
and towards the end of Bobespierru’a administra¬ 
tion it became very general. It slill forms part 
of the French cwle, where it is classed in the 
third degree of infamous punishments, and when 
for life, it gives rise to civil death. Previous to 
1848, however, this mode of punishment had long 
been in abeyance, imprisonment being usually 
substituted; but since that tim&ithas been much 
employed as a means of 'getting rid of political 
offenders. As a punishment for crimes, 00m- 
palsory banishment was imknown to the ancient 
law of England, although voluntary exile, in 
order to escape other pumshm^n^-was sometimes 
permitted. It is said to have been first intro¬ 
duced as a criminal punishment in the 39th year 
of Elizabeth, when a statute was enacted declar¬ 
ing that “ Sucli rogues as were dangerous to the 
inferiot) people should be banished the realm,’’ 
Bu.t it was not till a muoh later period that this 
mode of punishment came into generid nse and 
obtained the sanoUmi of the kgislaWre. (See 
Trahtbportatio^ .• 

BANKRUPT, , 6anq««rot(ttcr, 

•iteitOTtewf; Itat., ianco rofto). The title of the 
first English atatuie. relative to bankrupts—the 
M Hen, ITlit ^ 4,, ■irhiflh is, said to-be against 
“.such persons |w do imak«' bankrapts,”—-is 
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3 translation of the French idiom, gni font 
w roHlf. The old French word was fiangne- 
«, from bamjue and rotate, i.o., ne^uiunu a j 
t or sign. Thus a eart-routo is the sign! 


ljUorically taken from the sign loft in the 
of a table once fastened tg it and token 
The 34 and 35 Hen. VIH. c. 4, and the 
liz. 0. 7, were English statutes, all the pro- 
ns of which Wete incorporate in 1 James I., 
h was for a considerable period the leading 
relating to bankrupts. According to these 
utcB, a banktoxit was considered a criminal 
offender. In 1731, an Act Was passed, by 
ioh a bankrupt who secreted his proper^ or 
ks was made punishahle by death, i and tfohn 
rrot was, under this law, hanged in 1761. In 
25, an Act, commonly known as Lord Eldon’s 
t, was passed, appointing Commissioners of 
nkruptcy; and in 1831, Lord Broiigliam’s Act 
and 2 Will. IV. c. $6) established a Bank- 
ptcy Court, with six commissioners and official 
ignecs to get in the bankrupt’s estates on be* 
If of the creditors. The Bankrupt Consolida- 
bn Act, 1849, authorized the commissioners to 
rd certificates of three classes, and to refiiso 
certificate of any kind to a bankrupt who had 
een guilty of certain specified offences. Tins 
Lot a&) permitted private arrangements by inak; 
a composition accepted by nine-tenths of the 
rlitors. In i8di, another Act was i>assod 
king non-traders subject to the law of Imnk- 
uptcy (abolishing the Court for the Belief of In- 
1), and empowering a majority in 
umber and thrcc-fonrths in value to bind the 
ajority. Tliis Act led to so many frauds that, 
1869, another Act was passed, by which a new 
urt, consisting of a chief-^ndgu (w'ho was to be 
judge of one of the Suponor Courts of Jjiw or 
|Equity) and registrars were appointed, official 
^assignees abolished, and parties, who should bo 
( creditors, appointed to distribute the bankrupt’s 
i estate, under the supervision of a committee of 
[Inspection appointed by the creditors. 'Phis is 
I'the Act at present (1881) in force. A bankrupt 
^cannot receive his discharge unless his estate has 
[.paid ten shillings in the nound, or a majority of 
I the creditors (three-fourths in value) consent to 
I his discharge on the ground that he is not re- 
f sponsible for the dencioncy. If a bankrupt, 

^ Within three years, make up the dividend to ten 
.shillings he may claim his discharge, and, in the 
smoantime, his property is protected from the 
• creditors ;batifheto fail to make up this d ividend, 
any after-aomiired property is liable. Composi¬ 
tion and liquidation by ^angement aro allowed, 
land the criminal lurisdipkion of the Court of 
iBankruptoy is abolished^ County Courts are 
local courts of bankruptcy. The Scotch Bank-! 
!-ruptoy laws we» amended in 1857, and a now 
^Bankruptcy Act fbr Ireland passed in 1872. 

i' BANNEBST, Aisn'-n«r-<t, tlie highest title 
of knighthood, except that of the Carter, taking 
precedence after barons. It was usually con¬ 
ferred on tire field of battle, on abeouut of dis^ 
ttnguisbed services. The ceremony of investiture 
Was very impressiyg. The Stfmy having been 
ibawn up in battle array, thedcbiglit banneret- 
elect Was led forward by tWd othb into' 

the presence of th« sovereign w'f^^ncral, who 
saluting him cried, “ Advance Batmmet,'’ ahd at 
the same time the pointanf hid peinatt wera out 
off, and ev^ after ha .was, antttied id batw a*, 
square flag or banner.. Then, junhl tirAfonndkg 


of tmmpeia and a long recital of lua doughty 
^eeds, he was led hack to his tent, whore a uoblo 
entertoimnbnt was provided by the king, ITio 
first was said to have been made by Edward I., 
and the last was created by Chqrlos L at tlm 
baitlo' of EdgohiU, the individuftl receiving this 
honour being Sir John Bmitb. Binc« 4 lie institu¬ 
tion of the title of Baronet, the order has died 
out. The dignity lias not been coufemd for a 
longtime. Its origin is of nnoertain daiu; but 
it was {Wobably created by Edward 1 . 

BANNS OF MABEUQE, bom, the public 
proolamation in oliuroh of the names and desig¬ 
nations of persons about to ho married; the ob¬ 
ject being that those who hare objections to the 
marriage may have an opportunity of stating 
them, According to the law of England, thq 
proclamation must bo made on throe snccessiv.e 
Eutidays in the church during the time of tiie 
celebration of public worship; and if the marriage 
be not performed within three months after the 
last proclamation, the same process must bo re¬ 
peated. The proclamation of banns may he dis- 
iienscd with by obtaining a licensu from some one 
authorized by the bishop of the diocese to gmnt 
it, by a apecial license granted by tho archbishop 
of O^terbury, or by a certifleato from the sopor- 
intondont registrar of the district. The ccn>m<my 
of publishing banns had its origin in the primitive 
Christian church when petsons wore liable to 
ecclesiastical censure if they married without the 
approval of tho Ohumh. This led to a imblio 
proclamation of the intention of mariiago, some- 
tirncs by posting notice of it on the church doors, 
and sorautimoa as now. In Scotland, marriage 
without banns is legal, but the persons arc liable 
to tho fieualties levied on those who cmitract a 
olmidestine marriage. (. 3 'css LiokksJEE and Mah- 
1 «SE.) 

BAPHOMET, baf'-o-met, tho name of a 
mysterious symbol, or idol, which the Templars 
were accused of worshipping in their secret rites. 
Tho term is generally supposed to bo a corruption 
of Mahomet, to whose faith the members of the 
order were accused of having an inclination, ’(he 
idol consisted of a figure with two heads—one 
male and the other female; the figure was 
twisted round with serpents, and marxed with 
astrological signs and Ambic Inscnptlous. Speci¬ 
mens aro BtiU to be seen in various contin^^' d, 
collections. Von Bammer, however, deid^ 
name from the Greek bapke, baptis^/ 
fire, and IjcUeves it to signify abanr . wis¬ 
dom or a spiritual illumination, in which sense 
Carlyle inhis “ Sartor Besartus,” uses the phrase 
*‘baphometio fire baptism.” 

. BAPITSM, bap'-tisM {Qt.,baptizo, I wash 
or dip), is a sacrament of the Christian ohurch, 
conusting of the application of wkter to a person 
in the name of the Father, the Son,' and the 
Holy Ghost, by which he be^mes initiated into 
the Visible church. It is understood by some 
persons to be simply a symbol, that, even as the 
body it cleansed % water,so tlie soul is purified 
by the Christian reusion. *rbB)ngh an institution 
opined by Christ nis^lf, it is believed to he 
much more' ancient, its mlgm being indeed com* 
pletdy lost in thp mists of antiqui^. Grotius is 
of opinion that it derives its origin from the 
Deluge, having been instituted in memory of tho 
purifuation of tiie world by water, mptism, 
or purtfiAstion by water, is said to have formed 
part b£ tite ceremony of admitting proselytes into 


BAPTISM 


BAPTISTS 


diurcli; and it i« a^ gaul 4» have 
l>o«n the ^emonjr perfonned tiM inflation into 
4he Eletuioiiu) mptofM. PetiliUoM, as » fit tnA 
natural emblem^ purifieation, vradhingby uniter 
star, be au»|o«ed to ha^ existed from a xery 
wny period. It ww a'CustoBoaiy praotiee in 
Barrpt, (keeoo end Boinbi m » p^BMalioB iop 

tU'llL'V^tV) AttJI a fMMHA rtln fvMia%.. 


mtktt nQedeii to bo 4^96d iam 
pentahee and & Uie of faith. Christ husa^tfheVer 
adhoinifrtored baptism,' but after fiia reearreotibP 
Be adopted tiie'rite rnien Bb seat forth Hhr m»~ 
niples to teaeli all nations, bBptbdng thbm in: the 
^mo of the. JPathei*, the 1 ^, «hd 4 be ^fijr 
Ohost. From 'that day to the iffesont tioae, it 
- hse been maintained by all sects sare ohe^^-^t 
nf the Ftimrda—of the Ohristiatt' t^uech: The 
'Friends in doing away with all .cewmonfee, hold 
that baptism being only a symbol is merged in 
its futfllment. Tile only oonditloas of reotfi^inK 
baptism In the early days were z^ntance atm 
faith in Christ. This simple ceremony has caused 
bitter controrersy to atise, and even at tfae pre- 
aent day it divides PrOteetoat Christendom. How 
baptism is to bh»aifejinlatered, and who are the 
proper sabjeote Of It; w-hether it Is to be done by 
ffiitihlcljng, by affusion or pourjag, or by immer- 
fllon, Of dimdng; whether it iS to be administered 
only to adults, or also to infants; ^tose ore 
some of theilu'estiops stlU debated. The Baptists 
are tlio most important sect tliat bold to adult 
htotismand immersion, (SeeBAP'mm.) In the 
primitive dhttrch, the olSso of baptiaing was vested 
inhmipaUy in the bishoiis and priests, or pastors 
of TOO roiroective parishes f Imt, with the coasent 
of tho bishop, it was allowed to the deacoi^, and, j 
in cases of heceaaity, ovun to laymen to borptiao. 
It was admlnisteredfc only on the two solemn 
^rivals of the year; Bastor and 'Whitountido. 
Tho ^aoewf bt^m waaat firat unlimited, but 
«fte*iTOid«itepteitewe# or /onto (whioh m), were 
otteted in or near ohnrehes for thast purpose. By 
te.e Oburoh of Borne, baptism is oafined to be 
“ a saer^imt instltated by our Saviour,' to wash 
•way originsd sin, and all those wo mi^ have 
committed; to eonununicate to inimldttd the 
'^ritual ngoneration and ^ grace of Christ 
Jesus, and to nnite thmn to Bim as the living 
aoMobers to tire bea 4 .i‘* In the artieios of the 
CUiumh of Bimlaad, haptitun is said to be sot 
only a rijn vf profawlon and snurk of difiereaee, 
whereby^Chhbtian men are discerned teoin 
others that ho not ehrktened; but it is also a 
oiga of regffiuiratitm, or now bteth, whereby,aaby 
an instrumont^ tb«y^ that reoaive baptim ri^tly 
are graflod itfio tho Ohurefa j tlw pnomites S the 
fOTgivenessof^dn, of our adoption to be the eons 
of God ^ 'teifiialy Ghost, are visibly signed 
iHUuedy 1^. fuxd liy 

vhrtbeof prayer te God,’* The^aroh " ' 
that imptiamlbe •dminist^od’oiidr on 



0 Bome. The rite was similar to the bspUsin of peisons, 
0 and was accompanied with much ceremony. The bells 
n were sprlnMsd with holy water and anointed witli the 
oil'Of eatechumens,” and eobssoroted in the name of 
' the Itether, theiOa, and the Hriy Ghost. 

j BAPTISTS, bap* 4 ist$ (sometimes, called 
f Antipaedo-biwkiids, as being opposed to Piedo' 
heists or those who preach infant bairimn), a 
KmgioBS-sect, who hold that baptism is only to 
bo oSmiaistored after a personal and intelligent 
. profesrion ^ faith, and that it is to be adndni- 
[. otefcd by iinihersion, not by sprinkling. The 
question of infbht baptism agiteted tho church at 
. a very early period, and about the end of tho and 
j oentury TwtuHian declared against it. Several 
, of .tho later .tethers entertained similar views; 

; .wit the doctrine of infant baptism continued to 
■ spread, and in tho 5th centuty ti»o opposite opin- 
, ions 1^0 condemned as heretical by several 
[ eount^-. In theJMjddle Ages, the doctrines of 
the Baptiste ooutmued to gain ground notwith- 
r standing pcrscoution ; so that, according to Mos- 
[ helm, the number who professed them in the be- 
[ ^nuing of the 1 3 th ceufairy amounted to 800,000. 

. From this time to the commoncement of the 
. Koforiaationi Germany was the chief seat of the 
, Baptists, whence they spread over Holland and 
r other parts. Little, however, is known of tliem 
. in England before tho i&th'Century. They wire 
[ persecuted in the reigns of Henry VIU. and 
) BUsabeth, and several of tliem suffered at the 
I’ stake. The first Baptist choreli was formed in 
I London in i 6 o 3 , and in 1881 they had in tho 
, United Kingdom no fewer than 3,places of 
worship, with ocoommodation for about a railHon 
persons. In the United States, they are much 
more numerous, constituting tho most nuinca’ous 
denomination in the country, with tlio exception 
of tile Methodists,^ Though all il^ptists agreo in 
holding that baptism is only to be admiiusterod 
on a profession of faith in Jesus Christ by. the 
rccipfent, and that the only scriptural mode of 
administering it is by immersion, yet they differ' 
nrnot^ themsBlves on many other points, and are 
split up into several minor sects. Tho two lead¬ 
ing sects arc the Particular Baptists, who are 
Oalvinistio in their views, and hold that Clirist 
died for an elect number and the General Bap¬ 
tists who maintain that Christ died for all men; 
these are again divided into the Old Conneotion 
or'Unitarian, and the New Connection or Trini- 
tenan, the latter by far the more numerous. 
T^ro are likewise several smaller sects. Baptiste 
differ among themselves also as to the admission 
of those who have not been baptised in their way 
te comomnlon with them at the Lord’s table, and 
10 membership; the oifb class bring termed Open, 
the other strict, eommimiriiists. Baptiste s^oo 
mth Indepenaeots that earii separata ohurdt is 
complete in itself, and has power tp choose its 
own ministers. The Bapttite were among the 
foremost In the fleM of foreign missions, and they 
have ever been vpigr aeahms in tiiat cause. They 
jhave mll^ at Brktei, Bradford, PontypooL 
Hav^terdsir^f Nottingham, oad Eegeat’s Park, 
Xsmaon. They reject the name Anabaptists (g.v.) 
arm th^ method of church govwmrnriit is ideati- 
;»tthd>^t«f tee Congr^tiwaaliSts. Many of 
wtatr orimstero have ds^tgood. ssrvioe h(^ to 
Mte Af hte*atil|*ti.;*ad acfepoie, and as 
preateem imd wviten ■ liave'' token a -very high 

•poritiua. , Piaisejtte to .ti». United Kingdom, 

wa*hip,and 360,000 
.IMmtitina.' :Bkpdtet, vimte Ktere um^uced into 
te Wtitemmi rirho formed 
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tiie first Baptist ohiirch, in Bfiodo li^nd, 

There ate now about 1,700,000 memlteKn: in we 
United States. The Bai^t Union oi U^at 
Britain and Ireland, iaplndin^ jiB the 4 nwches 
«f the deaotninatm sras |ai<nneifi 4 ft 
BapSst Mtseiceuo’Soeiei^ \^l«itnjea at jChltec- 

turg, in Korthamptonehirei ha 

BAB. A tenn having various, ^nifieaiions 
in law. ■ ! 

Za Ontrts of Zustlee, la an inelosure or idkae la vhith 
eounael or barriatois-ai-law atand to.j^ead canses la 
eourt. It ts also applied to the ben^aa whm the 
adveoataa aw ssafed; botiaute, anettetly. tlu»e , 
lair %a soparato plosdexS frptn {sttottej^ aad^etat^. j 
Uattoe our lasers arho arc eaUed to tbs harare tutRod. 
barristers, an appellatiou eqldvBtoit to Ifeentlatea in 1 
htber oonntries. (Soi Bitnaisa^siu) ‘ It .Js'auo. the' 
name o( a place to which prisoners eit brought , to 
answer their indietments. A raited ofi spaee within 
the Bouses of FarUament is shaihtrly oalud the bar. 

la Law.—Pleas in bar, or perenaptory pleas, are 
touaded on-some matter PeiidlnK to impeach the rlffht 
<of actiori itself, and their effect, conseitneotly, Is to 
dolMt tiro plaintifTs claim altogetboi. 

Sar «f Sower, the term applied to the esoluatoa of 
41 wife from her dowry or benefit from the estate or 
property of her bnst>and, as when she elopas, or is 
divorced, &c. (oVe JoiifTDjBK, Bowon Tsac«, 

^Bar,ToU. (SccTonb.) 

BARDESANISTS, bar-i^sa-nisis, a «ot 

of early Gnostics in the Eaatj who took their 
ufttne from iiardesanes, a uailvo of Bdesso, in 
Mesopotamia, who flourished about tbo year 170. 
They held that Christ was not bom of a woman, 
but brought ids body with him from lioaven ; 
that the devil was not created by God, but was a 
aelf-existont, indepondeat beiag ; and yet that j 
evil was not tho eternal W’esjastent of good, but I 
in this lifo w,r3 the result of tho “teaothm of 
matter on spirit.” They also believed that there 
was no resutToction of the iiody., 

BARKBONES PARLTAMENT, bav'- 

banal, a name given by way of reproach to what 
ia otherwise oallcd the Parlhanent, sum¬ 
moned by Cromwell sifter the ^smiseal of the 
Long Parliament. It was to called af^ ]£r. 
Praitegod Harbone, a "leather mercdiant in Fleet 
Street, and frequent in prayer,” who was one of 
its members. It met on tha,,4th of July, 1653, 
and of the members summoned to attendj 
only two did not come up. Very mistaken ideas 
long prevailed os to the oliarocter of this assembly. 
The members were said to have been chosen from 
tlie lowest, moamest, and most ignorant of the j 
people—the very dregs of fanatics; but Codyle I 
and others have put their oharuoter in a very 
difiorent light. *^Th^ were men got together 
by anxiom consultation of the gjodly 4ergy and 
chief Puiitan.lights in their znspaeuve counts, 
not without mueh earnest revisipn.” Really they I 
were a body of nucat rincerc and earnest men,! 
only too jsaget ih'fheir efforts, to occompUsh a 1 
great national and reUgtons rofonuotion, and 
failed because they atteml>ted fbo much, rousing 
■ 4 k stonm of bostiltty from aB' ohuises whoso in- 
teroata they threatened. ,. . , 

' BAREFOOTEB, wlB^ibu't 'any covering oxi. 
the iect I a term applied to oeltiim mof^ and 
nuns Who c<mtiaoa%^--aa..te :#tb'01^ 
Ateantarines-^r the. 

year—as in .thd''case «• ^o -fi'dab 'td!'. 'Of; 

Oalvaty—walk wi«hou.tBhooa oi^ckia»Si.V' 
'rioimt form a sc^aanttS'atebr'. 
among nil the ordem ‘5Bhe 

bright oi ihia ftwin pf ahsteri^fuay be 


the ancient cuetom of putting off shoes when 
WonvnijM, or as a sign of humiliation. Sumo 
W^os teiuid it ki tho command giveli by Chiist 

His fheciplcs to depart without shoes. 

Itott. X,. no.) ., 

BASU:,AAM AW» JOSARliAT, bar’-fam, 
jor-O-Mi, ia"^B name of o«a of the most widcly- 
sprwm wJigion* ys^iaic^ Of the Middle 
which oiMrversion of attiadkn prince, 

. ^<mphkt^.kjrvi 0 hf^rnait Bariaam. R was written 
ofi^ifuuly ih .fRoAi, hpt by, John I>0*f)o*c<>ne, ns 
some have anppime^j^hnt by im Eastern, jwo- 
bably an Kritfoidanf C!ffri«tRn. AQnrman. tran¬ 
slation of tAe.origRhlwas pnMiahod by liiebvccht 
{Munster, ‘184?.). a .XaEn vension wliich 

was c-vtonsively circuhfctod fa, tlm Htddio Ages, 
wore made three veme and Several, prose transla¬ 
tions in Frmrch. From a Pioveni^ origlnaPin 
the beginning of the 14^ century, aprajig tho 
Italian “ Stdria di S. BarUatn; ” and in Germany, 
Rudolph von Bms took his jxmit ** Bariasm and 
Josaphat ” from tho £o>tin vorsi^. It was also 
tranmted into Spanish by duon do Arxe Solor- 
sauo.;.uiio Bohomian and Polish j and into Nor¬ 
wegian ("Barlaams oeh Josaphuts Saga") by 
King H^ou Sverresson (Cbnstiana, 1S52). It 
has even been translated into the Taisia lan- 
mage of tlm Philip^res, and thtwe printed 
(Muuilla, X713}. Sanskrit schoiaint have pointed 
out (hat it is really the stO^ of Buddha. 

BARNABAS, THE EPISTLE OF ST., 
bar'-na-tws, an apottiyishal work «s.crib6d to Bar- 
; nidias, tiw campanlon and fcllowIdliouEer of Kt. 
FauL TMs epistle lays grtwter riainr to cononi- 
ealatethority than most of the other ajmcvjqibal 
.v/rlRngB. It is cited by CUcmcns Aloxandi'iiiu.<i, 
Orimn* Fusebius, and. Jerome, who admit it to 
ho %ie work of Baraabds, but declare that it 
ought not to bo estcOinb<l<of the same authority 
as tho canonical works.' It is published byArch- 
:b»lmp Wiako among his tnmriarioris of the works 
icl tho Apostolical Fathers, ih the iwolimiuary 
.dissertation to which he gives the arguments 
adduced to prove it to bo the work of Rt. Barna¬ 
bas, It is, Imwover, generally believed to have 
been-writtssn by jjome converted Jew in the and 
century, and seems to have been addressed to tbo 
unconverted Jews. It is divided into two parts. 
In the first part, the writer sliows tho uniu’ofit- 
abloness of the old law, hml tho necessity of tho 
incarnation and death Of Christ. Ba cites and 
caplains allegorically oortain passages relating to 
oloain. and unclean beasts, the l^bath, tho 
Temple, and tho ceremonies odd precepts of tlie 
law of Mosds, applying them to Christ and his 
kw. The second, part is a moral instruction, 
under the notion of two ways—rire way of light, 
under which is given a sumcaaty of what a 
Cihristhm i« to do that he may be Impiy for ever; 
and the way ef dtwknoss, with tike dtfferent kinds 
of iwrsons whd^sholl he foe ever cost out of tlie 


LiliJ'fiiJiiil 


“1 WtTJTTfTfj Vti ^ 




orf from 


epistle was, in tSte, obtaiaad 1^ 
the eoBvent bn Mount 

SsmoboS,' Oosprief Af.. an spee!ly]diai work asCriteci 
to Barnabas, 'll rel«|eS%o 'MsWy.'Ol tMst veiy (>i(- 


IbientlT IHun tbs iBM; 
teigeiy of aemh aon 
.ahared .Sfoft' Ihtei^ 
baiter to tew toitt 
toese trsilfflbat. Whi< 
Etesa; 


A mid Is b»ai«ved to- a 
tedriion,. pa‘i aftsxsorils 
W the Alahcmctaus, tlie 
ii«r. ft convsjKWdS with 
bhomet foitoVed In 'the 


Baiunbte Asy, St, w dsy set apuri by the RnglGb 
.6bttrah'la tenwmbiaaceoii St, Bsrnsbas, aikwUe and 
.ipaityr, te teb » te d,oB tiw sxUi at dune. 
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BARNABTiES, har^-na-bttes, the namo of 
a roligioua order founded in 1530 by three Italian 
noblemen of Milan, who had boon advised by a 
famous preacher of those days to read carefully 
the epiatlcK pf St. Paulj and hence they were 
also called Clerks of the Order of St. Paul. They 
took the name Of Baruabitea from having per¬ 
formed their first exereiso in the church of St. 
Barnaltas, at Milan. The monke soon established 
themselves in Italy, Prance, Austria, and Spam, 
and enjoyed the privilejje of teaching theology in 
the schools of Milan anu Pavia. They were con¬ 
firmed by Pope Oleihont VII. in 1533. The order 
dress in black, like the seonWdergy, and devote 
themselves to hnssiona, the care of the sick, 
proaching, and the instruction of youth. It only 
exists at present in some parts of Italy. 

BARON, 6or'-o» (Fr., fwow); a title denoting 
the lowest rank in the peerage, the degree of 
nobility next below that of viscount. The ■ 
etynmlogy of the word is very doubtful, but it i 
is probably derived from the Latin word baro, 
whioli at first signified a dull, stupid fellow, and 
aiterwards, by some strange transmutation, came 
to denote a person of distinction. . Originally, 
the name baron was applied in England to all 
the nolnlity, of whatever rank ; because all 
noblemen were barons, even although they 
occupied a higher rftnk in the peerage. But it 
has sometimes happened, that when an ancient 
baron has been raised to a new degree of peer¬ 
age, in the course of a few generations the two 
titles have descended differently: one, perhaps, 
to the male descendants, the other to the hens 
general, whereby the earldom or other superior 
title has subsisted without a barony; and there 
are also ino<lern instances where earls and vis¬ 
counts have been created without annexing a 
barony to their honours; so that now the rule 
does not hold universally, that all peers are 
barons. The origin and antiquity of barons have 
occasioned great inquiries among English anti- 1 
<pianL«. The most probable opimon seems to be ' 
t}i.at they were the tenants in ^ief of the crown, ' 
persons who held lands of the crown by mUitary ^ 
or other servioes, and who were hound to personal , 
attraidauce m the king's court when he should 
please to sunimon them, to do homage to him, and 
to assist m the admmistratiou of justioo and in < 
the transaction of otiher bhsiness that was done . 
in Hie court of the king. Thus, originally, all < 
lords of manors, or barons that held of the king 
tn rafiit^ IijmI seats in the great council or mrlia- < 
ment. In the roira of King dohn, however, the j 
conflux of them became so great and double- ^ 
some, tliat the king was obl^ed to divide them, J 
and summon m town wily the greater barons, I 
leaving the smaller ones to be summoned by the 
slicnff, and, as it is ^d, to Mt by representation t 
m another how^ which gave rise to the separe- $ 

toe title cameto he confined to ^ greater borons, 
or lords of .Bar^mentonly. 'ond as those " 
summon^ Iw wri^ toe ptoduction of that 
oopstituM ntot, to ait^aad vote. Hento" ! ® 
^toal ptoef.. of by tenure became no l^ 

ment: 
him or h 

ovidontotoi taejj^u^} hdnee, too, the , 
actpasjtacfe totntoiiy ah lengqr, a« mi gioaiw t’ 
auuoDledlti pwsesac*' bf^®a 


' “V 

.itute k-lord of Barlisi^ 
ii. V t^hCiSrauminons'to 
htowha odinittod jus heuiSoient 


Bichard Il.^the ! 


of minster, who received it as a title of honour), 
m irrespectivo of the tenure of lands. In barons 

* by writ, the dignity descends to heirs general; 
ly in barons by patent, it goes according to the 
re tonour of the patent. When a person, who was 
•y a baron by tenure, received the king’s writ to 
ar- repair to toe Pariiament, the receipt of the writ, 
4 and obedience to it, created in him a dignity as 
>d a lord of Parliament, which adhered to him 
a, during his life, and was transmitted to his heir. 
Ih Some, however, are of opinion that there must 
a- be at l^t two writs of summons, and a sitting 
9r in two distinct Parliaments,* to evidence an 
te hereditalfy barony; but there have at least been 

mohy adjudications of claims to dignities made 
[y in accordance with the former view. The mere 
writ, however, does not ennoble a man unless he 
has actually t^en his seat in the ITou.se of Lords. 
In consequenoe of the inconvenience thus attend- 

* ing it, creation by letters patent is now usually 
I® adopted, except in the case of the eldest son of a 

peer, there being here no danger of the children 
'I losing their nobility, even should their father 
“ never take his ^seat. Creation by letters patent 
® is perfect and complete as soon as the groat seal 
. j is^ffixed; but it labours under this disadvantage, 

‘ that the course of descent by which it is intnmied 
^ that the dignity should pas.s must be specifically 
' laid down in the patent, otherwise it ceases with 
the life of the grantee. When a baron is sum- 
” moned to the House of Peers by writ of summons, 

' the writ is in the name of the Sovereign. The 
“ right of wearing a coronet was first conferred on 
> barons by Oharles II. It is adorned with six 
" pearls, set at equal distances, of wliich four are 
^ ustiAiiy shown. Barons styled “right honour- 

■ able,” and addressed officially by tlie Grown as 

■ “right trusty and well-beloved.” Their children 

* enjoy the prefix of “ honomable.” 

' Baron and Feme (old Fr.), terms used in the old law 
jwks for husband and wife; in this case the word 
I baron signifies man in general. In Heraldry, the 
expression is used to designate the bearing by wldch 
I the a>-m3 of husband and wife are marshalled side by 
Slue ou the setne shield, the husband's arms beiuie on 
the dexter side. 

Barons of flie Oinque Forts were, previous to the Re- 
form Act of 1832, members of the House of Commons 
elected by the five ports. (See Cinqob Ports.) 

' „ Bawns of the Exchequer, the title of tho Judges of the 

to the passing of tho 
^diMture Act, the chief judge bearing'the title of 
Chief Baron. (See LxoHBqnxK, Conns of.) 

Bmns* War, the war between the barons of Enriand 

®»flof LeioMteri and 
and Henry the 
lotos’s army was 

deteatto at Lewes. The barons lost the battle of Eves- 

Moatfort wm kffito 
but did not entirely sidiniit till laos. 

the doutte surloln of a bnUoci, some 
a nearly roo lbs. It is roasted to furnish 

i^^g^id dish on great festive occasions and civic 

Baron Court. (See Oomt Baboit.} 

si a collective noup, , 
toe whole body of the barons; but 
comprise tho whole 
i^Anl**-**’™*^* ^toottt regard to toe distinction 
or duke& mavises, earls; viscounts, and ^rons. 
jti” ■®°«> t>y Sir Wffliam Dug- 

fBaionago of EnglandP- 

an English title of 
riptifies “ A little baron.” 
rfSfDos toe Kwi b^g m wjtot of money, hit upon 
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tlio cxiicilieiit of crejitijig this new dignity, in 
i&Tt, ,a,ud oHi-red it to 3 @o gentlemen of good 
birth, possessing u clear'estate of jBi.ooo a year, 
mmu condition that edciU should; pay into the 
royal oxcliequerj in three equal instolments, a 
sum equivalent to. three years'of thirty 
soldiers, a.t’Sd. a m’aif per day, or;i^ut £1,095. 
the fhst instalmeht to be paid oh,’dej|very of the 
patent.' Tlie jncrt)iey was professedly for the pur¬ 
pose of settling and improvittg iheiproylijoe'.tif' 
Ulster, in Irdlaarl, which had becbiine,,ve^ei is 
the crown by the atli.ifldor of its prqviqpd.'oy'pei'a; 
andlwnce these baronets had the right .ofi iadding 
to ^eir famity *arms those of, thht t^Viscej-, 
familiarly knpwn s s ‘‘ the blooily handi*^ It ■was 
Stipuhv'teit, ou'^c part of the kingi that .the 
number of'baroncts should never eattseed aoo, ami 
that, as the number was diminished by the ex- 
tittotion of ’familtes, or otherwise, no now crea¬ 
tions should be made to supply their places. Tliis 
stipulatton has long been disregarded, and new 
baronets are ersntod every year., It was also 
stipulated that no hereditary dignity should ever 
be created to intervene between boionets aodttha 
Iieerage. Sh ^'icholas Bacon was the first baronet 
created. Payment of money will no lojfgeJJ-'bb- 
tainthe title; but the ancient form of the jiaiont 
is still retained, as when money was given, for it; 
and it is always acconi|>aiitcd by a discharge from 
the Exchtwjucr, as if tlio stipulated sum had actu¬ 
ally been paid in. Baronets are entitled to the 
jirefix of,*■* Sir,” and the affix of “ Baronet ” j and 
their wives are styled “Ijady,” “Stadam," or 
“ Dame," according to usage. The rank of baro¬ 
net ,is the last of the hereditary titles; but a 
baronet has no robes, coronet, or distiuctivo badge 
whatever, except in the case of Scottish baronets, 
who, in 1609, were granted the privilege of wear¬ 
ing an orange riband and badge. In torg the 
dignity \)f baronet was created in Ireland,- upon 
the same terms as in blugland; and shortly before 
the death of King James, tho plantation of the 
Iirovjnce of Nova Scotia, in Nortli America, vrais 
assigned as a cause for oxtonding the same offers- 
to'Scotland. Tho king did not live to fnlfil his 
intention; but Oharlos 1 ., soon after his accession, 
created the first baron of Nova Beotia. Prom the 
Union, in 1706, baronets crcateil in England or 
Scotlaml became baronets of Great Britain; and 
those vi'eated since 1800 are baronets of the 
United Kingdom. The only instance of a baro¬ 
netcy being conferrc<{ upon a female ooesprs in the 
case of Daino Mary .Bidlea, of Ashnrtou, who, in 
i(>35, receivpil that <%nity, with remainder to- 
her heirs whatsoever, 

BARONY, fcar'-o-nc {Uat*i|^&a;rUB«a, or 
/ionium), is that honour and territory vrhleh gives 
title to a baron, oompreheadiRk hot.only the fees 


officers’ mess-rooms, guard-rooms, stables, hirs- 
pitals, and various other requisite pu‘Uu.s('s. Tlio 
^•ord ori^ally meant a rough witlled shed, 
hastal:^ pu^p tor cavalry; those of a similar cou- 
struotion designed for Infantry being called huts. 
The, Duke of "Wollington when aommande.r-in- 
chiof of the forces, about 1820, placed the Iwr- 
nac^: ander the t^^ement of tho Board of 
Oyat^od, iQeki|t kn dpeer, known as the resi- 
respomblb'for tho care of 
th<f hhtidih^’rand ,01 jafriclea Issued from tho 
BafrSiok-offiee f0r,,eafeh,'st^ori,8, use. When the 
Board 'of Oritnohoe bi^eh up in 1855, the 
barrack depabthalnfe-0: f^e ■ kervioo was placed 
under the dlrcdt ooa^JV^f theAVar-oflico, the 
Royal En 0 ueexs haying ‘.take charge of the 
bimilings, and to lice that 01 necessary repairs 
are efficiently executed; > The accommodation 
and sanitary' couditiop <ff barracks liavo been 
greatly Improved Within the last few years. 

BARRaCOON, 6ori-r«-to)n, a station or 
depdt on the coast Wif Africa, Where captured 
slaves are collected together and guarded until 
they are removed by the traders in their vessels. 

BARRATRY, Ixtr'-m-fn; (Old Fr., hxrat, 
from which is still retained barpUi’ur, a cheat; 
from the Dapo-Normau iKiiNif), is the otfouce of 
frequentli/ inciting and stirriag np suits and 
quarrels between her Majesty’s, ifubjects, either 
at hriv <«• otherwise} |he punishment for which 
is fine 010, imprisonment. To the offence of 
barratry may berofened another offence of equal 
malignity and audaoiouMnwis-^that of miin^ an¬ 
other in the name of a fictitious plaintiff, either 
one wt in being at all, or onC who is ignorant of 
the '|ait. If tlie offence be committed in any of 
the superior courts; it ia oonsidyre<,l a high con¬ 
tempt, and- punishablo at the discretion of the 
court, in courts of a lower degree, it U punish¬ 
able by six months’ imprisonment, and, trebhs 
damages to the party injured. {Se 6 also Cham- 
rKB-py, MAifftiWASRJK.). , ' ' ■ 

' BARRXCABE, hc^-H-ketui* (Fr,), a term 
employed to distinguish the.temporary dofoticc-s 
raised in order to obstruct the attacks of an 
enemy in the field., «> is still mm® generally 
employed to, denote th«» defences thrown up in 
towns during a time Of revolution'or insurrection. 
At such times barricades are combed of what¬ 
ever substances are nejsresfc at hand; carts filled 
with stones, baskets of |»rih, household furniture, 
and bales of y^obl or qptton,.|(ave all been em¬ 
ployed. for this purpose. B^riyadte were resorted 
to in Paris in the wars oOBbiloaguo (15^8), and 
the Rohde (16.18); Purihg iffio revohitiens in 
Paris in i8fo and, 1848, the populaoo made barri- 
hy taislj^' up and pmng, together tho 


and lands of tcmjroral harohs,butof bislio^Ui08o 

who have two estates—one as taey.arn.epu'Uual - ~ — ■■ “““ 

liofsons, by reason of their (roirittwl revehubs and 
promotions; the other grew jfrhtt'the bounty, 0 
our English kings. Whereby; they have hifrohlos 
and lauds added to th0r>.wiriUtat livings and I 
preferments. Manors were rofj^etly called l^ro-' 
nies, as they still are 


court is atill (Killed Cbdril*. . .. 

civil and criminal 

» f . t ..1. •---.JA-Ii-a./ji.LAAe_ 


baronies; but such _ 
as to be almost obsolete; 

"BARBACKS, 
cabin or hnt), ranges 
receplion and occommUdwIfiOi^,' 





The term bari'l^b 

barrierivWiiteh'idK 


they fifed at tbbkoldiery.,, ^848, a barri¬ 

cade, fight lasted' for %ee days^'-'and 16,000 
persons were’ kiSiwi ot.iydi®fl^4^d 8,000 taken 
prisoners. ,Jn .thh same,,y#a Strip were^arri- 
cade fights at-^Bhrlih, othri j8|ces. 

“ ■ ■ ' ‘voioriMSoaaiiy ajfidi&rwatho 

' a piece 

hf.woodWdr'fc an obstacle 

topaesiihg eh'frabu® where it is fixed. 

Ih .foriificatwin,b&^ri 0 . this kind are genei ally 
U(i0lrisrii.,0f”g^0jske8 four or five feet high, 
ridfotance of eight or ten feet from 
A 0 |h f» 0 i 80 ni« or ovcjrthwftri rafters. 


soldiers, including quart8i«> fSi,^|^ipwi;‘S^0^f ■fcb present the entmace to any 
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pMsngo or intrenohment of horse or foot. la the I 
middle is a movable bar, which cau be opened 
or shut as required. The term barrier is al80( 
nsed to sistnify a fortification or ptrongly-gnarded 
place on the frontiers of a country. The bsHcrier 
lortreAes of Flanders are instances. 

BARRIER ACT is the name given , to an 
act of the Generikl AsseroMy of the Ohrtrch* of 
Scotland, passed in 1697, to prevent the tt« 
liasty adoption of any important measure. The 
jiro]>os«,l of any alteration in the ruieS' or 00k- 
(ititution of the church must first be bronght 
lieforctho General Asson^ly in the form of an 
overture, when, if ajmrot^ of,,it is then trans¬ 
mitted to the Bovorarpresbyterios for their con- 
sidemtion, with inmcMons to forward their 
opinions to the next General Assembly, by which 
it may be passed into law only if it have obtained 
tiiocoucun’pncooftboniajbrityof tliepresbyterioB. 

BARRIER TREATY «the name given to 
.a treaty entered into between the Dutch and the 
omijoror of Germany in 17x5, shortly after the 
peace of Utrecht, In terms of this treaty, 
Austria received possession of all the provinces 
which had belonged to SJpain, with the addition 
of the greater part of the places taken dunng 
the war With F^ace. A large force, consisting 
of not loss, than 30,000 men, was to bo maintained 
in the country, whereof the emperor was to fur- 
nish three-fifths, and the States the remainder. 
The annual sum of 500,000 crowns “k'as to be 
1>Hid by the emperor towards the payment of the 
Dutch troop; and he solemnly engaged not to 
transfer these provinces to a i»rincc of tlie bouse 
of Bourbon, either by sale, marriage, or otherwise. 

BARRIS'^rER, bdr'^rie-iei’ (from bar, or 
iia?T, and Old Fr., ester, to remain or continue: 
thus too combination of the two forms, haiTester, 
one who biktia his station at a bar j who con¬ 
tinues there, that is, who carries on his pro- 
fcasion at.thk Im'; a pleader of cause,s), Bartis- 
tcfi's were first styled apprentives {aprefiticu ad 
from Fr., apprendrv, to lcavn, who 
ajiswerod to the baeheion! of the universities, as 
the state and degree of a serJeant {Bervierites ad 
legem) did to that of doctor. Apprentices or 
barristers seem to have been first appointed by 
an ordinance of King Eilward I.,iu parliament, 
in the 30th year of his rekn. (Spelm. Gloss. 37 ; 
Dugdalo, OHff. Jt'Hd. SS-) we time before 
they ought to .lw i^cdto the bar, by the ancient 
orders, Was o%ht (pfterwstrds rorlueed to 

five); and the exetcijtef dpne by them (if they 
were not called ex, (fAtlM) wiere twelve grand 
moots, performed, in thft ipns of ohancery, m toe 
time of tho grand ^rearllngs; (^od twentydotir 
petty moots, in term ti|n|)y before the readei’S of 
the respRctivo court. The nrivilei^'Of 

ooiifmingthertmjcor bamBt«a--at-law 

is e»jhtsjvi?li kms cd court, 

which are to* Ini*to^infk>* toe-Middle Temple, 
Linovdn’s Iba,'awd. GiiRy%' 4 nn. Th« possession 
of this rank tohstitotos orntodispenBahle quali¬ 
fication for a^ *4 advocate in toe 

8up<wior/';toWi!to(^t.^«stoW No .other 

that d becoming' 
ia'.hi#*,'or other of 
after.a en^iaui periodj 
to ito (pr f<m 0 to 

tkemn torakwjtbcst^^ 

must hkvo llwkitoto'jatoM years 

twelve Sk^''|6e,'thq'' 

BodetyatbMVwiflto'iafltoeitt’iAqlh'tom 


is further required by the society of Lincoln’s 
Inn that he slmuld have been a member for five 
years, unless ho have taken the degree of piaster 
of arts or bachelor of law in tho universities of 
Cambridge, Oxford, or Dublin, or unless he shwl 
apply to oo'BJtomined in law, and pass a snnicjent 
oxaminatlompiOreia, in which case three will be 
suftleiont. benchers have tho power of con¬ 
ferring toe honorary degi'ee of b^rister on 
whom they will, withont those requirements, as 
in the case of the prosout Prince of Wales, who 
was called to the, bar by the society of the 
Middle Temple. Lectures have been instituted, 
and an auuual {optioml) exanflnat-ion in law. 
And high degrees of academical learning cstab- 
UtoCKl, of students proposed for the bar, with 
prises and certificates for tJia most distinguished. 
TJio business -of legal education has been long 
conducted in private channels, a method which 
experience hn* proved to lie eificacious : tho usual 
plan being to obtain admission into the chivmbers 
of 0 practising barrister, conveyancer, or special 
picador, where, in addition to the opportunitic.s 
of observing the course of practice, the pujul 
enjoys for some time the ad-vantage of tuition in 
tlih^roumls and principles of the lew. Bcotch 
bariisterii arc styled advocates, {f!ee Arivot’.iTS,) 
None but a lumister can be appointi'il to tlte 
olfico of Judge OrBccorder; but it is not neoeK.s[iry 
that the olmirman of a Court of Quarter Sessions 
should be a professional lawyer. As to the pri¬ 
vilege of barristers from arrest, see AnitusT ; and 
as to their duties and general piivilegcs, sec 
Counsel, 

BARTHOLOMEW’S, ST., DAY, 

a festival of the Church, observed on the 2.i.th of 
August, in honour of St. Bartholomew, apustlo 
and martyr. 

BARTHOLOMEW, ST., MASSACRE 

OF, an atrocious carnage tliat took place in 
Franco, on the night of St. Bartholomew’s day, 
r'j7a. The Itinj^ Charles IX., at the instigation 
ot his mother, Oathorino de Modieis, the queen 
dowager, invited to Paris, mulpr a solemn oath 
of safety, the priucijial Protestants of toe king¬ 
dom, in order to oelobrato the Tnarriage of thu 
king of Navarre, with tho, sister of tho French 
king. On a given signal, at midniglit. tho 
massacre oommenoed; men, women, and children 
were involved in one common destruction, 'fho 
city resounded with the jjroans of the dying ; tho 
deadhodios were cast into the streets, and tho 
cliannels flowed with blood. In Paris alone, it 
is «.vkl that more Ihan 10,000 iiersons were put to 
death on tliat night. But the butchery was not 
confined to Pari^. at Oi’leaiis, Bouon, Meaux, 
and other places throughout France, similar 
oywolties were perpetrated; so that in all, accord¬ 
ing to Sully (whose acoorat is the received one), 
70,000 persons were massacred on this occasion. 
Pope Grogory XIII. ordered special religious ser¬ 
vice? and public rejoicings for this “ destruction 
of toe heretics." 

BABTHOLOMEW’S, ST., HOSPETAL, 

in Snatofield, London, was wiginsHy a part,of the 
prioiy of St. Bartooloinew, founded in iroa, by 
BAlMsr:i9, minsteoVto ifemiiSr’I. , It wrts refoundtid 
tod itoor^torated in 154$; AftM' the dissojutkm of 

toe monasteries,m^ l»Sbsa!%»tequeatikcDhirgeA 

Afedttt 6,ooo.i«f3j|i||^t» toA:ificr,ooo otet-pationto 

arercltevi^ev^^fiBAr,'. 

lougious, At GenoA in X307, 


BAEUCH, PROPHECY OP 


BASILIAN MONKS 


having lx*en espcllnd from Armenia, hut sap- Church itself; and the oounoil was onem'd with 
pressed by Pope Innocent X. in 1O30, in Con- an eloquent speech by iho president. TUof.iruwr 
saiuouce of tho iiTegnlaritiea of the monks. Jn f of these objects was contSity to the wi.'<h.ot tiia 
the church of tho monastery of this order, at'! I*Opit;, who soon aftiar isauw his hull for tho 
Qouoa, is tho image protonderl tqjtoe been aeint j dissolution of the council. The momberp, how- 


hy Christ to King Abgarus. over, maintained that the PopO Uhd no power of 

BARUCH THE PROP^^IOY OP ditt^lving a general Counell o«oo lawfully con- 
ftary-t/fis thTni^o ««“timm,g 

books subjoined to the canoaL of tW ^ 

mont. Baruoli was the disoirfe and aToaduemsis ^ ^WP^lAr.,, RntwithsUtml - 

of the pro]»het Jeremiah, andthis hook has been WS wepa^biihs, md oa^on wncludoda peace 
reckone<l part of Jcromlah^s pvophtcy, and is ortho Chnt^ vs^rtb to Huswtes, to 

often cited by tSc ajicient fathers ws auch. It is of to cup m tho 

said, in the preface to the book, to, have been h®fd s StoIsS’. TjJroi^h th® H>le*’oossioi> of tho 
wi'itton bv liarucli at Pabvlon. bv the aDnoiut- owpctor ^gismund, to<^wilia|io’Q. was cttocted 


over, malutaitwsd that to PopO Mkd no power of 
dissolving a genoral Oounett ottoo lawfully con- 
rnhai ass^nihlcd, and, <m his oontimtu^g 

eto hssho, hnlis ngdms* tow». toy sannnoiicd 
_ ;£kgaitos to at .ih<dr:-W,,. RntwithHUtmi- 


their approbation, and then sent to ,TofusaIcni, 
with a collection of money, to Joaoliira, tlie lugh 
Iiriest, and to all the people. The Jewt rejected 
this book, hocauso it aid not appear to have been 


tho council, and gave forth another, doted 
December 15, 1433, solomnly ratiftring all its 
doorees.' The council next preceded to the 
reformation of abuses in tlie ;Ohiirch. The 


Mwvyivii uwsabVinu xv Akvsu bw xscbris piiw s>iii>»vi t 

written in Hebrew ; nor is it itt tho catalogue of Pope Were much dimimahed mjd 

-_!-I.../-s-*_TT_-i— lua revemips ciirtaiwd, and'PunwhiimtH w^m 


Tneso proceciimga greatly oxattvmmtea 

Baruch among tlio canonical Hooks ^ Soriptnre, summoned anotlmr council f kWa, and 
and join it with the prophecy of Jeremiah, A ® f ‘ 

aup[»osed Kpistlo of Jeremiah is often appended, i^*S***^loi^^**r bai, and, 

foraiim; the sixth chapter. There are tliroe on his fexHng to do so, wtodeol^im^ 
ancient copies of this book oxtaut -one in Greek, afterwards, m im Ihcy de^d hts suspen- 
the other two in Wyriac; but in which of these f 

laiii;aag(.9, or whether in any of thcK9;> it wa» ^ Savoy, mider the ^ 

originally written, is uncertain. I'-'l **^*^*^A the members llftd hy this 

livuTP rii? Aditij imifixTa '*■”^0 ivathdmwn from to council, and toso 

nAon, Up i>JrifjKAltUi>(<s. Some snot proceedings wore generally cHfapprovod of by 
or line which the general of an army rolms upon tho Oatholio world; The assejhnly, however, 
as a stronghobl and magasino, where food can be .went on to hold its serious at Bos^l for live 


stored, and hospitals cshiblished. It is, of ooOrse, 
highly necessary to maintain free communication 
with this base of operations. 

BASE FEE, is one of tho throe kinds of 
estates in feo-simplc, and has a qualification sub¬ 
joined thereto, which must bo dctorinincil when¬ 
ever the quatillcqtiou annexed to It is at an end. 
The cstalo is a foe simple, because it is limited to 


years lopger. Its last session there was hold in 
May, 1443. Subsuqucntlyi It continued to rkoct 
at bansanno till 1449, when, after taod^atiiof 
Engeuiusand the resigrSition nf FciiJf# on. amnc'ity 
was oifered to them ny. to new PoUa, Nicholas 
Y., which they gladly accepted,.and deolarod the 
oounoil at an end, Tiio decrees of the council of 
Basel arc not admitted into, any 6{ to Homan 

_ „ J _ __iJs__li — 


AIIVJ VOtcbUi,; et lUW gb Uj Uii.UVVU bV ^ r« ti •> 

the heirs general, and may by possibility endure c<HWide^< of no authority 

for ever; yet, as that duration depends upon the ^>man lawyers. *1 

conoum-nco of collateral circumstances which jecogmsjed in peuite qf'cano^ France and 

qualify tho duration, it is, tiierefore, not an concordats 

absolute, bub a qualified or liase fee. It is projier Eavo todlfied the appmatim of them, they have 
to observe, with respect to this term of Iwe fee, Heen formally add cnlipely annulled, 

that it lifts usually a more rcstrioteil application, BABEB, TREATIES W ji to name given 
via., to that iqjooiea of qualified fee wMch is to two important treaties of peace coacludmi at 
oroated where a tenant in tail conveys his estate Rose! on the 5th AprU and aend July, 1795:' the 
by bargain and sole, &c,, and which Lord Ooko former of these Was between Franco anu Prussia, 


qualify tho duration, it is, tiierefore, not an 
idisolute, but a qualified or liase fee. It is proiier 
to observe, with respect to this term of Ime fee, 
that it lifts usually a more rcstrioteil application, 
via., la that iqjooiea of qualified fee wMch is 
oroated where a tenant in tail conveys his estate 


by bargain and sole, &c,, and which Lord Ooko former of thesq Was between Franco and Prussia, 
describes as a doterroiaable feb derived out of an the hitter between France and Spain, by which 
estate tailand in the act’ fot abolition Of fines and Sp^ Withdrew themselves from tho 


and recoveries, 3 ftiid 4'Wilt lVi. .c. 74, its meaning ooiuitiott against Franco, and oricnowledgwl tho 
is, by express provision, confinotl (so far as that [ republic, l^ussda gave up to France all her 
act 18 concerned) to to estate created by the ijossessions beyond to Bhiao, while Spain 
alienation of the tehaut in tail wh^i»« the issue ceded hdr .portion of to isUnJ of San Domingo, 
ate barred, but thosd ill romadader or, reversion BASHAW. . 

BASEL, BASLE, on BijtdS, COUNCIL BAArBAZj^^^a irre- 

OK boi, is the. n^ imwi^twit gwlar cavalry trp#» ip toT^k^reyvico. In 




. Bwiteeriaqd. Xt waS'i^]q^pioi|qd:l^.d^c||ie Moj’to 
■V, and his sucoesm,.Eqs^^fY>i 
'with a dcpree of thh 

on December h, JtoSplte Yit^ehiqrVof 
to canUnal-legatei Jmto -lllpatot,^'hq' tor 
gre^t objects of th? o<htoa 
tion of to Hmritea' ‘to- to' 
church, and to 


pto engftg^ with«,to.aaismy f .mutrtoy'wtro turhu- 
lent and UisultodtoW, a*id plundered whenever 
bceashm .cSbred, so' tot they wwo goncreny 
more tro»blcsprao --to their friends then totha 
enemy,- ' In„to teWdble soenca in Bulgaria in 
ijfiyS, to B^‘P«wuk»: 0 «mmitt,c 4 omxy to- 
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the order of St. Basil, who lirott in the 4th cen¬ 
tury. Ho retired into a desert in the province of 
Pontus, where he foundtsi a monast^ for the 
acooiumodation of himself ^nd his numerous 
followers, and, it is said, drew up certain rules, 
amounting to Several huiidreds, for the better 
regulation of this new society. This new order 
soon spread all over the East} ,nor was it long in 
extending also into the West. . Some assert that 
Basil saw himself the spiritnal father of more than 
go,000 monks in the East only; but this order, 
which flourished for more than iht^ eenturies, 
was considfifraWy diminished by botesy, schism* 
and a change of empire. It is said to have fur¬ 
nished 14 popes, 1,805 bishops, 3,010 abbots, and 
11,083 martyrs. It likewise boasts of several 
emperors, kings, and priiices who liave embraced 
its rule, 

BASILICA, OB BASILIOAK CODE, 
hit-nil'-i'ka, a Greek translation of the Oodex 
J itidinianvs, a code of laWs connected together 
by .fuMtiiiian 1 ,, enipejor of Rome, in 327. The 
design of reducing this code of laws into one 
Gre-ek book was first commenced by Basil I., the 
Macedonian, emperor of the' East, in the gth 
century. The Basilican code, however, was not 
reduced to its pr«agnt form till the early part of 
the loth centmy^hy Constantine VII., when it 
was published under the title of “Basilica re- 
petita Prsaleotioucs.” From that period it be¬ 
came the common code of laws for the East. 

BASILIDIANS, has-i-lid' -i-ans, is the name 
given to a religions sect founded by Basilidcs, a 
Onoatie of Alexandria, wlm flourished in the 
earlier half of the and century. The two great 
dogmas which formed the groundwork of his sys¬ 
tem were those of eman.ation and dualism. He 
held that the nnreveakd God evolved out of him- 
jelf the several attributes wiiicli express the idea 
)t absolute i^footion, being the iutelleetoal 
joweas, the mind, the reason, the thinking power, 
visdom, might, and, lastly, the moral attributes. 
Phese spven powers, which he regarded as living, 
elf-subsistent, and evor-activo, together with the 
rimal ground out of wliich they were evolved, 
onstituted the first offdMd, or octavo, the root 
f ail existence. Each of these spiritual essences 
roceedod to evolve out of itself continually num- 
crlcss gradations of existences, each lower one 
cing still the impression, the vmhtjipe of the 
mnediatc higgler one. As he ha<l in his system 
wen homogeneous natures in each gradation of 
re spiiituhl World, so he is said to have hold that 
u*ro were 365 such regions or grotlations of the 
liritual world, answering to the days of the 
»tr. One mand idea of this .system was, that 
different dogres^ and under different forms of 
•plioatioU. one ht'w pervades all stages and kinds 
existence} imd that everything, from the 
ghest to the loirpst, is governed by a singlo law, 
B considfere 4 Jttto <wi'’nlopnxcut of the human 
as a process of puriflcatii^, wiuoh. was to bo 
rfocted by phlrjs^nity, 

BASTAEp, (Welsh, has^xhhii; Fr., 

ard, of .Ipw* ■ With; from: Aug.-Sox., base, 
an, ilb^rlMJBfhh ahdt Ord, source, origin). In 
glish IntS^ds igu such children as are 
. bom , in. hsM^frd wtAbek, or whose parents 
m not been. mairiihd-pi^Vihua to their birth* and 
hold to S!&nei of nobody. 

» civil .and;vcitn0a Scotland 

most'CoAiSh«*»&d, the 

au-d whose giartyf and the 


same princSple" was advocated by the clergy of 
England previous to the statute of Merton 
1(1236), when the assembled' barons declared, 
JUfMvmus leges Anglvje maiari —“We will not 
have the laws.,of England changed.” If chudren 
bo horn in so short a time after marriage, 
they are le^lfmate; but, notwithstanding they 
be bom during marriage, they may be proved 
bastards where the husband bo absent for such 
time as will shut out the presumption of access 
to his wife, and by other cogent evidence; as by 

1 »r0of of rile impotency of the husband, or that 
10 and his wife had no opjiortjpuity of inter¬ 
course within such period as is consistent with 
iheir being the parents, or even by proof of cir- 
cumstauoes tending strongly to the infercnce_ that 
no such intercourse (sup]wsing it to be possible), 
in fact, took place. 80 in a divorce, after a 
decree of judicial separation, if the wife after¬ 
wards have children, they are bastards ; for the 
Ihvv will presume the husband and wife live com- 
formably to the seiitence of separation, unless 
access be proved. After a decree for <li.s'soliition 
of the marriage on the ground of adultei’y, all 
cbil^en of the woman not born within duo time 
theiwffcer, even thougli they may be begotten by 
the ‘husbaud from whom she has been divorced, 
are illogitmato. And in case of a decree of nuUity 
of marriage, all the issue born even before the 
divorcoare bastards, iiecausesuch divorce isalways 
upon some cause whioh rendered the marriage un¬ 
lawful and null from the beginning. But except 
where a divorce has taken place between the mar¬ 
ried parties, or evidence is given of facts sufficient 
to disprove the intercourse, the Liw always pre¬ 
sumes in favour of the legitimacy of a child bom 
to the wife during tlie marriage. Upon tlie same 

f irinoiple, too, legitimacy will alw.sys bo presumed 
subject to the same exceptions) with respect to 
children bom after the husband’s death, unless 
the birth takes place so long afterwards that riie 
child clearly could not be begotten by him. The 
extreme period is a point which the law has not 
exactly (letermined, and is loft to the decision of 
a jury, who wo to judge of it according to the 
circumstances and the testimony which persons 
of experience may give of the course of nature on 
this subject. Bastards cannot inherit real pro¬ 
perty, nor can they claim any share as right of 
kin to a party dying intestate. If there be no 
other claimant upon aninheritanoe, it is escheated. 
Bastards have no other heirs than those of then-own 
bodies, for. as they have no legal ancestors, they 
can have no collateral kindred. The prohibition 
as to mairiage, which extends to collaterals and 
to those related by lialf-blood only, also apply, 
although one of the parties be a bastard, and the 
laws relative to incest apply to a bastard with 
eiinal effect as to the others; for, although an 
illogitimale child is civilly-jfRu* nuUivs, his 
relationship to his natural pwent is recognized 
for moral purposes. A bastard is not entitled to 
take fcho surname of either his reputed fathcr-or 
mother; but it Ims been a common practice 
to Use the Noman-French prefix “ Fitz,” as in 
the ease of Fitzi-oy or Fitzclarence. He does 
not follow Ms father’s place of patoohial settle¬ 
ment, but, until he attains riie age of j6, his 
parochial settlement is that of .Ms mother; and 
after that age his primary sottlement is in the 
parish where ho was both. Boiug “ nobody’s 
son,” the consent pif his father or mother to his 
raariiago Is ,jml, required. The father of an 
illegitimate ohUd has not the power to appoint a 
guardian for Aho infant.. A bastard can hold land, 
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and diisposc of ib as he thinke fit, h; will or other- 
wise ; but, previous to 1836, the law of Scotland* 
did not permit hioi to do so. In Bhgiatid, a Ijas- 
tard can be made Ic^tiinOtc b; itot of f arlia- 
ment; in Scotland, ettber by tho^Arriage Of his 
parents subsequent to his birth, by letters of; 
legitimitation granted by the Sovereiga; such 
letters, however, not enabling him to succeed as 
heir to his father, for the private rights of third 
parties cannot be set aside even by royal pre¬ 
rogative. Several Acts of ParliainSnt relating 
to the maintenance of l>a8tard children have been 
passed in the course of the present reign, those 
of 1872 and 1873 being the latest. The father is 
boTind to make allowance for the child’s sup¬ 
port (not exceetling five shillings a-wecls) until 
it reaches the age of 16 ; but the duly of main¬ 
taining the child devolves upon its mother, and 
if, having the ability, she neglects the duty, so 
that the illegitimate child becomes chargeable 
to the parish, she is liable to punishment under 
the Vagrant Act. In England, tlio evidence of 
the mother, if supported in some material par¬ 
ticulars by other testimony, is sufficient to prove 
the paternity; but in. Gotland the mother's 
evidence is token last, and not at all unless the 
collateral evidence is incomplete. 

Bastard Bar, in Heraldry, is a diagonal bar or baton, 
from tbc riglit band side of the top of the shield to the 
left hand at the bottom, not reaching to the estreinittes 
of the .shield, or to the quarter in which the |saternal 
arms are tdaced, but cut short at the cuds. Tiie tor is 
of comi>.aratlv«ly i-ecent origin, for in early times bas¬ 
tards were not permitted to assume the arms or even 
the names of tlieir fathers. Sometimes, as a special 
privilege in return for eminent services, the bar was 
made dexter instead of sinister, that is, tlie dbectlon 
of the diagonal was reversed, and that was supposed to 
remove the disgrace Of bastardy. 

Bastard Bigne, the name given In Bngli.sh law books 
to an eldest sun illegitimate by birth, but whose parents 
afterwards married and bad other children bom in 
lawful wedlock. 

Bastardy, Giftof.—By the Scotch law, the Crown may, 
by what is called a ffift of bastardy, grant not only the 
personal, but the real estate of an intestate tostard to 
the ‘ ‘ donatory,” or imcson who would be ^titled under 
other circumstances. *' 

BASTILLE, has-teel', the name formerly 
used in France to denote a fortress or state prison 
defended by towers or bastions. There were 
three buildings of this sort in Paris—the Bastille 
de St. Antoine, the Bastille de St. Denis, and the 
Bastille du Temple. The first is the most cele¬ 
brated, and was built by Hugues d’Aubriot, mayor 
of Paris in, 1369, at the Porte St. Antoine, and 
was originally intended as a defence against ^he 
English. It consisted, at first, of two towers, 
between 70 and $0 feet high, with a gateway be¬ 
tween them. It-Was soon changed from a fortress 
to a state prismi, imd two other touvers, similar 
to tho first, were built parallel to them, and 
whole connected with massive walls, 13^ 
two more towers were added, at equal d^tances 
to the first, and also united with strong masonry. 
The towers were each divided into foui atbriw, 
and the summit of each was fot:tlfied with cam^. 
The whole builiBng; was sorrounded with' a deep 
moat; and tlie road theinhw,eouxtyard was, 

over a drawbridge, fbo priswets, 

who princijwUy consisted dfid nien 

of letters, were confined 'witUa the towers, cMbx' 
dungeons below the level nt the ',|pffifittd- , 
priueipal officers in commiad tl(6 BahtlQie Weto 

the governor and the Thb 

mode of arresting prissmet* wn« .1^ 
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cachet, sometimes signed by the kitig binuclf, ami 
pountCTsignod by one of the miniBb'rb. After a 
prisoner was irnttlured, his name Wfm never men- 
ti<m«d; be was always knoar by the member of 
the cell Or dungeon in vldrh He was ooniinod. 
The. ikenoh mdb attackedfc I r Bastillo on the i-itU 
Of July, 1789, and it was yielded up to them, .iftov 
a few hours, by M. de Baunay, the governor, who 
wa* immediately. Afterwards, wh others, taken 
to tho flaee do Gtov, afid there beheaded, tliu 
heads being afterwards carried on pikes through 
the streets. Seven prisoners were found inside, 
one of whom was an EngBshinan, and ho was <ic- 
rangfid. The whole building was soon after de¬ 
molished, by a decree bf the mayor and com¬ 
mittee. The site of the building, on the Place do 
la Bastelle, is marked by a lofty hronso oolunm, 
croWned by a gilded figure of Mercury spreading 
his pinions for flight. The names of 054 persons 
who look part in the destmetion of the Bastille 
are marked on the column. 

BASTINADO, Im-ti-na'-do (Ital.,iia,‘rt'on«rc, 
to beat with a stick), a punishment attended with 
great pain, and often with bodily injury, consist¬ 
ing in the strict sense, of tho term, in the inflic¬ 
tion of blows on the soles of t^o feet vdth a tidek 
stick. It is sometimes applied to heating ail- 
ministered on the body and limbs. The bastinado 
is a common kiml of punishment in Uhina, as 
well as in Persia, and in some parts of Asiatic 
Tiirkey, and all Kastom nations professing i.lm 
Mahommedan faith, blows being ordered by the 
Koran for many offences of a minor character. 

BATHS AND WASH-HOUSES, PUB- 

LIO. These useful establishments were first 
introduced in 'Whitochaijel and Livetpool in 1844. 
The number increased, and in 1840 an Act of 
Parliament was passed enabliirg borough councils 
and parish vestries to eatalilish public baths and 
wash-houses “for tlie health, comfort, and wel¬ 
fare of tho inhabitants of populous towns ami 
districts.” Other Acts giving an extension of 
power and providing fbi' swimming baths have 
since lieen passed. Not only nearly all the great 
towns of England, but tho prinoipW cities of the 
Oontinont, now possess establishments of this 
description. The wash-houses, or public laumlries, 
have conferred great benefits, in the way of 
economy, cleanliness, and comfort, on tho work¬ 
ing classes. They have an abundant supply of, 
hot and cold waters, and hot air drying compart¬ 
ments, ' , 

j BATH. OBDBK OF THE, an order of 
knighthood,. ab called from bathing having 
anciently forme4„p<|rilbf the ceremony previous 
to installation, as ethblemario of the purity to be 
required of the knight by the laws of chivalry. 
To this order is usually,.attributed a very high 
antiquity. That bathii^,;from the carUest times, 
formed part of the ceremony to, bo undergone 
previon* to receiving the hon^r of knighthood, 
is well known; but we meet with , no mention of 
a distiimt order of' tills name previous to the 
ctoonation of 'Henry< .I.T,, Wilen that monarch 
tonferred the hoponriman foyty-'Six esquires, who 
had watohad ^,tiie ni^t before in the Tower of 
liondoti, 'and' then bathed themselves. After¬ 
wards, it became customary for the English kings 
to' eottfft; this dignity at the time of their oorona- 
tioi^ or,' qn -fiMt tf&if occasions 7 as on the 
emtenatioa, ofslhefr qneens^ the inaugUi'atLbn of 
tile ^n«e of Waito$ birth or marriage of royal 
Ubilatoi], do. dOie last knights of the Bath 
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BATTEEY 


■ ‘«yr«<B,tea ^ tlio ancient form wc^( maAo at the 
‘ corOiiatioH of Obaflhs H,, iu r66i, from 
tSino the i>iiJ«r was dis(Soiti»ucd till ft ■w?is re^ 
Vived by George I., iti 1725, trim ordered a bab^. 
of atatutCH to be dravim vp *<«■ its goveniJaent,, 
By tid^, tbp mmhe* of flights -trasi fixed at 
thirty-eight the eoifotosfnt A prinoe of the 
hlood-rojad, a .-^ud inSafter, and thitty-five 
knight eomiianions- At' this time it whs. a 
regular m^toty orderi and, in iSrg, the prineb- 
regent extond^ the hmits of the order of the 
Bath, and ordained tiliat henoefortli it sh<iatd be J 
composed cd* tljree olosses, differing in rank and 
degree of,dignity. The order was still ^oly 
muitaiy i but, in 1847, it was extmrded to the 
odmisHon Of civil knights. 

Oeaaltdtufieit Of tiite Order. The Jitst etat of the 
order conststs of Jtnlghte Brand cross (K.GiO.j'f the 
natuher not to exceed, tor ndfitmr service, 50,'oxclasive 
of the sovereign, princes of the M<oo(i-ro;al, and such 
(tisUnguUbed foreigners os may be nominated honorary 
!!.<■} U.; and for. <dvil serrioe, as. Seamd daua~~ 
knight conunanders (E.C.B.); number not to exceed, 
for miHtary eiitvicia, roe; 'for civil service, so, exclusive 
of foreigned). ' The^mernbei^ of this doss, as well as of 
, the ftmt, KTB entftted to be styled flir, and take iwe- 
oedenee of knightg bachelor, ciass—companions 

(O.JB.); nwber hot,to wcceedJfor military semce, 535, 
and for civil service, aoo. Tiiey take iirccedeuqe of 
osgulroe; bnt are sot entitled to the appellation, style, 
dee., of knights bacheioi. Ho ‘otHcor can be nominated 
to tile military divisloU at the third class of the order 
Untem his serrlcies bafve been marked by special men¬ 
tion at hhi name In the lmd<m GumUh, as having dis¬ 
tinguished himself in action against the enemy; and 
the order hn« never been conferred on any ofticer below 
the rank of major in the anrvy or commander in'tho 
navy. 

Bothies alnd Stars. The badec for the militaiy 
olaasee Of the coder is a gold JdiUtese cross of hight 
]M>hits enahoeQed, argent, imving iu cai-h of tile four 
angina a Hon pa!»»ent-frtiawl.aMt; In the contro, the rose, 
edtamrock, and thl^o, and three downs; the whole 
onelTOleft With the motto of the order, 'trtaSuncta -lit 
titui (three td»ed in ono),'and a laurel wreath, with 
the legfmd 'JW dUn (I serve) inscribed below. It is 
worn IwThtf Grand Grosses pendent from a red riblnm 
acrossIhcTight shoulder; by the Kmight Commanders, 
from the' neck'; and by the GompaniiouSi from the 
bnttonhoie,,, Tho 'collar is of gold, an inch and an 
eighth in depthj, and WBlghfng 30 o«s. It is composed 


of alfee imperial crownw eigiit gold rosns, thistles and 
shamrodss, epoowUed vd cbloufit, and tied tw linked 
together with Beveqteeh gttld knots emunoded white, 
havhtg the badge of the oraer pendent tlmrefrom. The 
atar of'the mitffcafy grand crosses is formed of raVs or 
flames of «t\ver, tforton « gold Maltese cross, with, in 
' the cenlite, three erowtia, surrounded by tlie motto of 
the order, a ianrel, wreath, and haviug Undemeatb, 
Jpfi clien-.' Tbawti* ol She civil K.U.^ is of'silver, 
formed with pigftt ptdntg or rays, charged with three 
orovtiB'uptiu a filojy of eSVer rays, surrounded with a 
rod blmo, upon, Whhdi is the motto of the order, the 
laurel wrea'^, and undemua^il^ dim:' Their badge 
IS of (fold, oodtpflS6a t.()if a rose, thistle, «nd thamroek, 
from uawdre tofewoen three crowns, encUylm 
by iiaie Tie obfM K.O.B. u’esr the satue badge, 

or a-sUlalMmimtilbund'W Uock, by u red ribbon; and 
the ofyM Cm ruep}*®, but of a smIi Bmawer gixe, from 
the buttottlwim jiea^Ut ^rtpa a red riWstm, Tim star 
Of’tubE.'CA'M^tl-tefMm crpss-fliltCT of silver, 
itrouit tlW'graud^ orossas, but with, 
•■^tbtfee^. The staar of tl»e clidl 
foiiai'attd siae, buly orniittlng the 
The officers .at the; 
I ondblauc umassier 

-- .the r^atrar and 

iUdbto'Of'the seariut.cod aud 


haviagthe 
out a-j 
K.U® 
litareit 
order are. 

Brwbrtrimf hs 

*‘sl»ori;Av!^' 

the idiH bljiRi 
Jiad of * 







BATH-KOB, ‘laaghtcr of 

♦ the voice t, the name given to a sj-weies of orade 
BBapluyefl by the Jews, and Irequently mentioned 
in the Tblmud.. AftC?'the death of Malady, the 
spHt of prophecy ceaaed among the .Tews; pild 
they then Bsad reebutse to amjbhcr kind'of revela¬ 
tion, called the dtw^fhter of the voice, because it 
succeeded the oracular prophecy. It was, in 
fact, d sieiAibd of divination. When the Jews 
to Bath-Kol, they believed they weyo 
made aware, of a secret Voioe speaking to their 
hearts; and, in some instances,*the first words 
bwd from any person's mouth after the apiiedl, 
were r^arded ks a, heavenly dhi^ction. 

BATTA, an allowance made to 

oifioers of the British Army on service in India, 
in addition to their romlar i>ay. lAdl batta is 
allowed to'officers, wltother in garrison, field, or 
cantonment, provided they arc stationed beyond 
sop. miles’ distance from tmt so,at of government; 
if ivltiiin that distance, only half batta is allowed, 

BATTALION, hat-tal'-pm (Fr., laUtillon), 
is a division of the infantry in an army, com¬ 
manded by a colonel. Two or more battalions 
(frequently only one) oonstitnte a regiment; two 
or more regiments, a brigade; two or more bri- 

f ades a division; two or more divisions, a corps 
’amito; and two or more corps d’armbo, a grand 
army. A division corresponding to a battalion 
exists in moat of the armies of Europe. Tlio ob¬ 
ject in a battalion is not to make it too small, 
and yet not to make it larger than that all the 
men of it can hear the voice of the commander. 
The number is usually from 600 to t,ooo men. 
Tho regiment Of Grenadier Guards consists of 
three battalions; the Ooldstraara and Scots 
Guards of two each; the regiments of the line, 
or temtoriul regiments, have from two to fern* 
battaMons. 

BATTERY, haH-te-re (Fr., latterie), in Mili¬ 
tary laujpiage, a number of inooes of ordnance 
mounted upon a platform behind an elevation of 
earth. A lottery of this sort is principally nscil 
in orfler to.'defend or rctoin a position. There 
are, howev'eij many kinds of batteiies, distin- 
guished by names, refetrir^ either to their posi- 
wti or the duties which they are required to per¬ 
form. In gun and howitzer batteries there are 
embrasures through which the firing takes place; 
bnt mortar-tettenes have no openings. 

TloaWug Satteiy, a hulicktovlly airmed, and made as 
iu vulnerable as posslMo,' used in defending harbours, 
or Ju attacks on marine fortresses. ■ The flrst use of 
such batteries was at the siege .of Gibraltar, 
steam ftoattug hatterlos' of iron 'were emidqycd 07 the 
french and English tn the Qttosao war. On account 
of their dumsiuess and the ftlfficully of navigating 
them, floatiug batterlfcs we now ieroployed only on 
barbout defences,,and that not ednuuoUiyi. 

Sotte^ ef Artillery, ffi tho Army, Is the term agplled 
to the toeat number of fully equipped pieces of 
bxmwice that can be personally superintended by one 
officer. It hi oescribeti, fat military language, as “ the 
nuU Of BttiUCTy/' Jn tha Britfah kHmy, a 
«^Uy consists of Bis pieces of orduance. 
Mwe are ftorse, jSelrf, moHUod, and iWoUwfoiw batteries. 
ThalaH-n^ed usually consists of lijtlit guns, mounted 
ou the booke of mules, onU are duly a^tea,for wkn- 
^ebhutalnouk' couuspes, -where heavy guns 
would >ba U^aaiiabl* on actSoftUt th® difficulty of 
traospm., TV term alto ay®llad to, tV 
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BATTliE, hat'-tel,' ttn enmsem«»t between. fwH W»<i toolcpert in tbe acting of XotiC &reee 
two armies, .w distinguished %(jia stetoiiishfisor imd.'ijiyfitimes. . In'the^l^tam they acted a Tci«d 
Minor encounters*. ,iti»,o«n«^ -Whan,thevfhtfio in which they took great 

or greater nart of pach army i# brought into . in Wfflpf awth^ of the a#, and in 

operation, and iwr&i, whop Only,brigades, iW tawfenf W 'mvountcB of fortune. Louis XII. 
divisions are engaged. It is tba aiM'nf ageniirat'thooei n^fonnances, and .gave the 
to bring about au ei^gement pt the weeisb Umm .tpjperfor^ p^ys In >.ho 
■when the issue will hove bsdome at 

the whole contest, or pjfeloasibf i&hlah? .|d offojwvn.t^fe intordicted in 

progress in that (Erection.: % , bnt torived'. gt Bordeaux for 

partieular manner in wbieh the troops are brought ^SVelpl y®^s the 


txartieular manner in wbioh the trpo^ are brought 
into action. , : 

Botdo-pisae, W-tel-pw«, a picture wHioli ispreseats 
a battle, cxhtbitlng large.iuassas at men in action. 

BAXTERTAlfS, ha^e-te'- those who 


lively satirical l^enoh Ooniedy.' 

BEAOONSFIEHH ASHIN'^ie- 
TadTlOiSf. (i8te IhsfaKtilt.Apjoas)tamAW» 


th«e w^ BEADLE, on BEBEL, hfe'.a4%x.,htfdell, 

adopted taopecujtibf theological tenets of Jliohard » mewieYurer heiimu-hp^J^Tuniua 
LaxW ffissystemwaeliWandconoUm^^^^ 

Ho attempted to unite the different sects and Keenuso ha tuoelaitos and mraroiaes ilio 


jwvrties in he Church ^>1 anUo„o^^ ^ superiors. In this sense, bishoiw, in 

torymeaswea. By strikii^into a middle ^ ancient MSS. k the Saxon tonguet are 

between Calvimam andArmimanism,he cnd^. 4 ^ term 

veined to rocoucile both ei^ds. Hc held i^th commonly fceeeptt^ an officer 

Cal^un that the monts of Christ sdedthar^^ b 44,0 vostry of a pwW^hd whose 

applied tr believers onlyi but ho also asaertod business it is to att 4 d to 4 o vegtiW, to give 
that all ram are m a state rapablo of sa ration; ^ meotii^ to the parishiimerS, W 

timt the doctrine of reprobation is uns<ai^.uml; ^ Clmrerbeadle was for. 

and that n is iiossible even for saints to fall away bind of verger, whose atatten, in the lath 

from saving grace. Century, was at the door of the church* The 


many features analogou.s to the Cipsies scattered masters at all public jnocessions, &o., with a 
throughoul Europe. Tlicy are known in different maoj^ 

pirts of Mm as Jkmngars, Panohpiri, EunjrA BEADS, bards (Ang.-Sax., hede, prayer), 
nn'^ They nre divided into seven castes. j,|uong Boman Cathohes, are smaU bidJs of gli^, 

Thoy a chicf> or Inng, nna a i>eculiftr ivory^ ot other Bubstanaos fitnung ujwn a thread, 

lau^niage. The Ban^kars arc the most civilized, Q^fi xised to count tlie number i 6 f prayWs repeat^, 
aiitl many profess MahomotaniBin. They are beads are distijjg^shed by' their sfeo and 
Sitioiig aiMi haiylsottie, are acrobats and dancers, ^upe * the larger ones’ bSing for Pater‘'J^^oster», 
showmen and jugglers ami herb doctors, and sell smaUe* for Ave-Mftrias. (te.BOBABY.) A 
tnukets and mats. Some profws to bo Mal^ Seocfsmrfu, or 6 c(fesfli««, is a prayer-man, opo who 
Uetan folars, but,tli^ aU shun alliance with the p^ays for another—tho name being alsd%pplicd 
} intlooa. llvcir habits are very proffigate, and pipfcssioiuil beggar, who promised, to j»y a 
luost die young., ^ y certain number of prayers on behalf of tho donor 

BAZOCHE, o» BASOOHE, ha-zosh', a »f alms; and a the he<Mia» a e|iargo 

French term, the exact etymology of wMch is given by a priest to hu parishioners, at dertam 
rather doubtful, but most agree in coasldering it times, to say so many Tater-Nosters uppn their 
a biU'lesquo translation of the Latin wordhoftiiicffij beads for a suul departed, 
a royal iwlacc. When was admmistered BBAH 8 , Imes, Blank oud White, were used 

* “ ’_ 1 j.,.. j. __ TiWAfilT IT- 4 . 


were connected With this , dC' 
termed clercs de M ftfiawAe, A 


lattment, wore . BEAST, 6«ea! (Lot., 
fcorwtrds, iwheii to animals inferioriio maro 


tliaX a term applied 
b Biblical language, 


tho administration of ^usrioe became a separate the word when used k emitradisttacticm to man 
departnientj a dlirtinotidn was made ' between deimtea a brute creature Mneriilfy=i when k oon- 
ihose noblemeitf whb formed the royal train, aod tradistkotiou to .biriUi {“ iowh> of tho/idr ”) and 
•were called ceatriiwra, and those conueoted with creeping things, it has reference to four-footed 
the isOurt of jus^iOv who were oatted cfercs de la animals. The word “ beia^,’'’used in tlffi Book 
^i^oehe, at SamAiafts. Bntas the .termtamc^ of Revelations {iy. s;, $),.|ir,more correctly ren- 
imnliod the having h king) a raook one was ^ deredin the Bevked‘1fej!BTOn,‘':*‘arir®_brea1mre, 
pointed, who had hia offiom of state, cokt, ska the phrase employed k iha'wiikidartion of tho 
otUei^raphernaUa otreyaity. In the beginning prophecies of Ezohkl (i. hhAx), k the Oid 
of thPtath century, Thiuppe, k Beleonfetrted'dh TestainriAt. , , , ■' ■' , 

this communiiy ceifkk BEjOTHG a kw. 


.of^e on the ofaa:^dl^,.V^^ 
tinned to exisrf BS-ahedyi, 

,»ttd its fork*-‘ 

and decided aU presses 
among the clmm. ; 


SBftS' \'HMTm©THEBDBTSH§;OuAscen«iott 

i^^ ifhrd Day (Holy 'Thursday)* -it is an, old ooetemi 
jdtroagfiodt |lnglaad. f«Wi£m oleig^ndn «ff the 



acGbtikftBiod by: 1 l®c ohurehWntdeus, to 
kite rdd. kttdmdfks witkk' show the 
dCB sarish. ^See AgokifkOTft 


BEATinOATION 
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BEDOtriNS 


In this parainbiilntion they are aceonipaniod by 
the boys of the pariah school and their niftsten 
Tho boys carry willovr Vandsj with whityh th^ 
strik^ the various botihdaty marks. From this 
jiractioe aris* tho term “ beating the Iwuticis,” 
it was the custom in earlier tiines to whip a boy 
or boys at stated places on the hotiudary linOt ih 
order that the remembrance of the place might 
not pass away when he grew up; and even in 
later times^j,a jocular “humping” of a church- 
wnr 4 en, or Oven curate, is occasionally indulged 
inhy high-sjdrited, if not very reiinod ijarishio^rs. 
So recently as igSo, the bumping of a curate in a 
Middlesex pgrish led to legal proceeding. 

BEATfFIC ATION, U^a^-i-fi-ka^-skon 
(Lat., heatvA, happy, ajul fm'io, I make), in the 
Koman Catholic church, is an act by which tlie 
Pope declares a person beatified or blessed after 
death. Beatification differs from canonizfitiou, 
in that, in the former case, the Pope only grants 
a privilege to certain persons to pay religious 
worship to the beatifiM, without determining 
jndiciaily'f^n lus state; in tho latter case, tho 
Pope speaks as a judge, and determines e.» Ciithe- 
dra upon the state of the ijorson canonised, 

BEATITUDE, 6e-<tf'-f-fM('Ze(T;at,, licnutudo, 
blessedness), denotes the highest kind of felicity 
or happiness of which human nature is susce])- 
tihle—that state in which tho soul attains the 
utmost excellonoe and dignity of which it is cap¬ 
able—the fruition of God in a future life. The 
^eatitu(ik» is u term applied to the opening 
sontonnes of Christ’s Sermon on the Moun^i^from 
the blessedness that he there pronounces upon 
cortain characters of persons. 

BED OF JUSTICE (Fr., Kt de jvMice) is, 
litomlly, the scat or throne occupied by the 
French monarch when he attended the delibera¬ 
tions of Parliament. Historically, it denotes a 
solemn proeeeding resorted to by the monarch, in 
order Sjg.catry some measure agamst the will of 
the P^iament. If any royal decree was opposed 
by the Parlioment, and the king insisted upon 
^rrying it, he proceeded to hold a lU de iueties. 
i.e., lie went to Parliament in person, attends 
by the (diief, ojSficors of Ms court, and' there, 
mounjs^ the ti^ne (fit), caused the decrees to 
be roistered MTiis presonce 5 and decrees so 
registered word oonstdored of greater authority 
than decisions oi Parliament. 'Oie hwt bed of 
justice Was held by Iiouis XVL nt Versailles, 
Sept, aoth, 1787, at |be commencement of the 
French wvolutipn, (p order to enforce upon 
Parliament adoption of, cei-tain obnoj^us 
taxes. - ■ . 


OF TH^ in of a king, lords of the 

bedehamber are ofiters of, the ro^ household 
under thfe groom'ollwe stole. They arc usually 
twelve in numbef^''nnd waft a week each in turn tlreir bet 
upon the The groom of the stole only property 

attends Ms nSj^'esty on state ocUaeions. There fresh wn 


hedohambkr^" 

year. Ihnini 
offices are ^ kniicsj ^ba initftmBs of the 
lobes of tlte stole, and 

women of tM Sii^oMteetdo droom if ,ttebed- 
duimbcr. Tin a^lwlaiiehia are in 
muiunation. 101835, gfirllobeirt 3 ?bel, os fi^Wng. 
a new ministijr; made thft udnsukl t^est tbhe 


Of theiotd* of the 
afid of tile groom, £500; a 
iW-reign of a oaeen, pE thesp 
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permitted to change the ladies of thebedohambor, 
a retiuest which be said circumatauces justified. 
This being declined, he resigned his premiership. 
(See PsKb Administbation.) 

- BEDE-HOUSE, heed'-home (Sax., hede, a 
prayer), was a name given to an hosjatal or alins- 
houae, from the poor people who enjoyed the 
hsaeflfc of tiidift bomg expected to pray for their 
benefactors. Hence, a bede-man was one who 
lived in a bede-houso, or was supported by the 
funds apiiropriated fpr that pui^mse, 

BEDIaAM, ied'-tdrA, a corruption of Bethle¬ 
hem, the name of a religious house foiuidcd in 
Blshopsgate Street, Without, by Simon Mtz- 
I‘Mary,.one of the sheriifs of, Ixmdoii, in UiCi, 
After tlic dissolution of the religious no'iscs by 
Henry VIII., the convent was converted into an 
hospital for lunatics, but still retained,its formi-r 
name. In 1675 the old building was tiken down, 
ind a new one erected in Moorfields, at the cost 
of nearly £17,000. In 1814, this second hospiffil 
was taken down, and the patients tranaforred to 
a new and more commodious buildnm, erected in 
St. George’s Fields, and in 1838 a new wing was 
added. The whole buildings now cover an .uea 
of 14 acres. Over the entrance of the old build¬ 
ings in Moorfields wore largo iigures rmreseiiting 
Madness and Idiocy, airved by the eller ('iliber, 
a sculptor of renute. They are now in tlie .Sontli 
Kensington Museum. When Pops attaok<>d 
Colley Cibber, in the “ Dunciad,” he referred to 
those figures as “ Cibber’s brainless, brazen 
brothers." 

Bedlam Beggars. —In the earlier historj of the hos¬ 
pital, tho funds were very small, anti many of tl>o 
patients only partially curra were sent out with Ivuiges 
nf tin on their arms, with an inseiipiion expiainjiig 
their state. These wretehetl beings went aliont seelting 
chaiity, and were called Bedlara-beggai.s, or Tom-o’- 
Bedlams, LaKmu Lear, Edgar, as poor Tom, simu¬ 
lates before the blind monarch that he is a IJedkm 
beggar. They wore put a atop to in 1675, when an 
order appeared In the London Gazette, cautioning tlic 
public not to give alms to petraus pretending to be 
Bedlam beggars. 

BEDOUINS. OB BEDOWEENS, ied'-d>- 

tftJ.(Ar0.b,, hedavn, mhabitants of tho desert), a 
numerous Mabometah race which dwells in tte 
deserts' of Aiabia, Egypt, and Northern Africa, 
I* is atlE doubtfid whether they belong to the 
some race as .the Arabs or differ from them in 
their dissijent, as thw do iii their manner of liv¬ 
ing. The Bedouins five at 'a distance from cities 
and vUIagos, in families under sheiks, or, in tribes 
under emirs. Theic marabouts are a kind of 
pitests, who exerdse great iufiuenoe. {See Mab- 
AB 015 T.) In Barbaty, Syria, and Mesopotamia, the 
Bedonms are less mi(^tory and predatory than 
ift Africa, many of tiiem cultivating, land and 
dwelEng in houses. Their dwellings are hu'te, 
tents, ruins, and caverns. With tlieir herds and 
, x>eBiEta of which oetrrywhat little 

proMrty timy possess, they wander in s^wh of 
fresh water and pasture. They ate goolfthorse- 
men, jmd generaUy fofid of huntMg. The peace- 
ltd tribes .etehaugc horses and, fat cattle for arras 
and cloth witii neighboarink nations, OthcE 


ttaVeUers, refusing to jdwt srith Mr ftropertj 
vnthout resistarioe,, this, ev^ 

the predati^ Sedonh^^d the/d^ts of hospi¬ 
tality si«»e<ij Bhd M.Mfwt deien^loss eneroj 



BEES 


BEGGAB 


is sure of thoir protection if they have once al¬ 
lowed him shelter. But the. Budouih coneideiK 
every ono his enemy who is not his l)rothelr»feins- 
man, or ally. Ever careful of his own safe^, he 
attacks no camp or caravan without. beiDg sure of 
his superiority, lire rapacuons Bedouin,hyos in 
a state of continual Watchfulness—^poor, ignorant, 
wild, rude, but free and pfoud Of msHMity. He 
is remarkable for a temperance in Ibod amounting 
almost to abstinence. About the,, ytti century, 
the Bedouins o'verran. the northtan parts of 
Africa, and ari^^ now found' in all the regions 
between Sahara and the Meditertuneau. 

BEES, Laws KEr.ATiNa to. Bees are 
regarded as the i>roperty of the person on whose 
' ground or soil they have swarmed. The qualiiied 
property which may bo thus held in beos con¬ 
tinues while the swarm remains on the soil, and, 
in the event of flight, so long as the owner can 
pursue it, Indeeil, so clearly are they considered, 
in law, of the nature of property, that it lias 
been decided in England that boos may be the 
subject of larceny. 'According to Scotch law, as 
propounded by fo Enskine, bees which abandon 
thoir hive Avithout being observed and followed, 
are uudorstood to have rccovjcred their original 
liberty; any one, in such a case, may hive and 
claim them. 

BEELZEBUB, lie-el'-ze-hu 6 (thegadof flies), 
one of the names given to the Syro-Ph»»nician 
god Baal. In the Septuagint version of the Old 
Testament, the name is spelled Boelaebul, giving 
to the name the mofe ignominious meaning of 
the god of dung. As the Jews regarded ajl tho 
gods of the heatlien as demons, the name Beel¬ 
zebub beeame in course of time commonly 
ai>pUed to the cliief of evil spirits: and in the 
Gospels it i.s recorded that the Phwisoes charged 
Jesus with easting out Jlevila by tho aid of 
“ Beelzebub the prince of the devils,” 

BEFANA, OR BEPFANA, u-fa'-m, a 

coiTuption of (Epiphany), is the name 

of a custom wliich prevails in Florence and other 
parts of Italy on Twelfth-night. Bofana is said 
to have been an old woman, who, wheh the wise 
men of the East jiassed by, was busy in cleaning; 
her house, and excused herself from going out to 
see them, on the ground that she womd see them 
on theijf return. Th«^,; however,, Urent home 
another way, and jshe is 'said to be still on the 
outlook for them, She is supposed to take great 
interest in children, and to put presents into 
their Stockings on Twelfth-nfeht. FOraiapijr she 
was carried in effl^y through the streets, amid 
great shoutings and rejoicings. It is generally 
• supposed to be a reinrmnt' of some Middle Age 
'wiystory ceremony.. The Word is also uatid as a 
^fflttbear to frighten ch>ldrien.r' : 

OR BEYj, iai, is a Turkish .title, 
signifying Idrd or chief j and is toplied 
‘‘Fenjai ^ .te governors of smafler di^ricts', ni^ier 
miUts Mte^ cers. and othm'.perscns. of ro^. 


pain of imprisonment, shall, under tho colour of 
»l 4 ty or alms, givennytlringtosucha* may labour, 
or presume to favour them in thoir sloth ; m 
tliat thereby they may bo compelled to islmur 
for then necessary living." m« statlila 27 
Heiiry VHI, 'c.,ia, sifter stating that ‘'vagabonds 
andbeggatehaveof long tUiieinatsjosoil, and daily 
dohiorease,ingreatandexceE8ivenumbers<’'enacts 
tlwt justices of the peUce and other oflicevs shall, 
withm the limits of their authorityyprftut letters 
to aged, poor, or impotent personlpauthorizing 
them to iMg , within a CKrtam prescribed limit; 
and if any ono bo found begging beyond Ins 
limit, or without siieh letter of, authority, he 
shall be sot in the stocks or whipped. Able- 
bodied jiersons, found begging or vagrant, wore to 
bo taken to the next market-town, or other place 
most convenient, and there tied to tho end of a 
cart and beaten with wldns tliToughout tho same 
“tUl the body bo bloodyand, after such ptmish- 
ment, “he shall bo enjoined, upon his oath, to 
return forthwith tho next straight way te the 
place where he was born, or where he last dwelled 
tho space of three years, and there put himsolf to 
labour like as a true man oweth to do." Five 
years later another *.ct was passed, providing 
that mayors, bailiffs,'and other bead otBcors of 
cities, towns, and parishes, shall most charitably 

_ . »_ - . t ... ■ 1 . f 1 


charity. l>unng "etyew 


hi&d mldc 


i^dlic^ 
ages of 


thidr snbsistonco in this tl^vCftiy- 

thinl year of Bd^ward 'llti bhapM, 

“ Tnat, because mahy vUliaht'Mi^)^ ikf 

thty may .livp of 
^mg themselves 


people by way of voluntary charitable alms in 
such wise as none of them shall of necessity be 
compelled to wander and go ojKsnly in bagging: 
and also shall cause the said sturdy vagahrmds amt 
valiant beggars to be set and kept to continual 
labour in such wise as they may got their own 
living with the continual labour of their own 
hands. For absiuiting themselves from such 
laboin, they were not only to be agaih whipped, 
hut to have “ the upper jiart. of the gristle of the 
ear clean cut off; ” ana such an ono afterwards 
apprehended wandering, in idleucss to be indicted 
and tried at the next l)narter sessions; and, if 
fonud guilty, shall be adjudged to suffer death 
as a felon. It further uteWdes, that'children 
about five and under fourteen years' of age were 
to be taught some craft by which thi^ might get 
their livings when they ‘came of sgo. Notwith¬ 
standing these severe' enactments, the number of 
idle beggars and vt^gbonds teCins to. have in¬ 
creased ; and r and u £dw».rd Yl. 0, g, after repeal¬ 
ing all previous enactments, declares that every 
loitering and idle wander^ who shall refuse to 
apply hunself to honest labour is to be taken as a 
vagabond; and if he continue idle, and refuse 
to labour, dr run away from tvork set hbn to per¬ 
form, he is to bo brguded with the letter V, and 
b«. adjudged a slave for two years to apy person 
who demand him. to/hO ied. da mead and 
Water and refuse meat, caused to work in 
such labour, how vile howevel|*;it Iw, as he shall 
be put to, by heating, chaining, or otherwise. If 
he rim away 'mthinAba two yesisj he is to be 
branded in the .w^. ^uTetter B, and ad- 
,judged a s^« fur lifoyilpil If he run awa.y again, 
he is to sifter dnatb as si frlon. Frovisiona were 
mads, by tliis atotute for impotent beggars and 
ehthiren, rimilar to those under ay Henry VIIT. 
The bomber of vagtants, however, seems still to 
have increased J and Btrype relates, that letters 
•'haviim been issued by the privy council to tbe 
' r sh ei^ of the .different oodntiee to search for and 
^sip^iaiend ml vagabonds and sturdy beggars 


idoltn|D^gitl^. called or Egyptians," 13,000 


BEGHARDS 


BILTEF 


** TB8*feorlcB8 men ” were t^Wn ut*. Puring the 
reign Kius^beth -rarieoie ftttempttt were made t« 
jtmeliorate the oonditiott ol the poor »ibI s«tp]>reee 
Vagrancy; saw! varionh BtatutSsH were ixwwd on 
the au'bjofft. ^Cho present Inw a£ JBaghwwJ. reJat- 
iug to heggars is regn]l*teii,.hy the s Qeo.-IV. o. 


lOr persons, mettang ebudrep to peg, ajiau, be Jiaote 
to iniip:^goiHaon.t, for, any period not exceedteg 
one montteivjand beggars rnpioaridg the o)®enee 
ahnH, be-delDiWlrogneiond vagalxMiilei.anddlnbJe 
to bo ttapristiBied foe three naontlie wHh.faond 
labohr. The existing $ootch law against be^ata 
was enacted in'1698, ' 

BEGHARBS, hetf-hardii a name applied to 
a certain class of half-monks who followed the 
third role of St. Francis. By some the name is 
■tlorivoil from St. Begga, by others from tho old 
Gorman verb h&jijtu. (now his^rm),M begjjand 
ImrSt or -Arert, hard, with importunity. They 
nrose in Gtennanynt the end of tbe X4th centnry, ! 
whence they spresi^ito the Kotherhinds, France, i 
4».ad Italy, Where ihey wore known as Bkochi and 
SwiMoti,, As they belonged to no monastic order, 
they were regarded as iaymen; and, from their 
mode of life, they were looked tiiwn 
with dirihlveiar, alnd «ub}cotetl to persecution. It 
ftiTTOsii a kind of refuge for heretics and persons 
nf loose character, so tliat it oamo to comprise a 
number of sects or bodies who differed widely 
frmn each other in tiieir opinions, disciphuo,: 
and mode of llfe^some given to prayer, others 
to pr»)|^a<y. At length the JJeghards were 00m- 
pcliedlby a Papal bull to disperse, or to join the 
■orders ol tlm‘Dominica ns or Franciscans. In the 
hTotheriands, wheso they pinworved a better 
character, they continued to subsist longer; but 
them they disappeared abont tlio end of the 14th 
ocntuiy, 

BEGBKRBEG, is a Turkish 


BEHEADING, be-hed'-inff, striking off the 
heads of> p^sons condemned to death. It was 
intmdtteed into England by William the Gon* 
qnorOr, and’vmtil eompaiativoly recent times, tho 
headsmahi . or oxCeutioner. has figured promi¬ 
nently in, otir history. In Franco, heads aie still 
attnefc off by riw guiilothie. (dee Goitno'fiNE.) 

BEftESrOTH, bd'hc-moth, an animal of 
great strengtih, described in Job xl. 15—-24, but 
I ao\^6te else mentioned in Scripture. Commen- 
tators aht vCry mneh. divided as to what animal 
& imaiht: By some it is unddtstood to be tl»e 
elephant, by others the bippojmtanms 5 the gene- 
isd opinioa seems to be in favour of the latter. 

BBHMENITES, i5K?(r)'-7>M!-«to, a religious 
sect which flourished in Cierroany and other parts 
of Europe in the ^th century. They took their 
name frean Jacob Behraen, Boohmc, or Boehm, a 
celebrated Gorman mystic or theosophist. ( 5 ec 
BioansPHICAL Division.) It was no port of 
Behttien’s intention to found a sect, llis object 


I’rOtesiant, a metabor of the Lutheran church; 
Richard Baxter describes the Behmeiiitos as men 
of greater meekness and more self-contig)! than 
any of tlje other seotaiics. Though Belimcn has 
still many admirers in the iMfosent day, especially 
in Germany, the Behmeuites, as a religious sect, 
may be saul to be extinct. 

BEING, bed-in{f, is a term used in philosophy 
to denote whatever has a being or existence, 
either actually in the outer world, or ideally in 
tho mind itself, jffot only have the fictions of 
our mind a being, bvit even, according to some 
philosophers, mtldnff can be said to have a being. 

BE®AM. {See Batram.) 


provinces who ate nekt in rank to the virier, and 
have un^r thrin saveralhegs, a^s, kd. , . 

; a secret order in the 

Gttohttiu esR^e. It. originfirted in the 3:6th 
oolrimiy, ami 008*8 hi some tcsimets a resemblance 
to fm-Msonty, secret rigns and lamswoivls being ■ 

.•used.'',*'■ 

«r»ns,a class of women wlm^ 
vrilliliout, triujig any WWs' or ■ following, the r^eg 
■ 0 ? .'isaympdoj^ uidted -thoin^Olvet, togefbor for de- 
To^nd or ^^riinhlo; ptrutpogos. 'Jmey api»eared 
in GatmiBy'^tl ihe fiotherlwnds. as early as-the 
«re said to have-taken theit 
it, Begga; Thoy lived goneraliy in 
coriagosv under the dircorion of n 
ch»|^ui$hed from the rest of 
tftO Pietyited se- 

mudha-l|tnli^.A9^ 4^h«w;iRrQ»t atteniaon to the- 
, .'fVy'toatimiod to exist 
w Chh'SMW, pt the Reformation, end 

close of the iw 
be 'With in seine 


“BEL AND THE DRAGON,” the name 
of an apocryphal end uneanonical book of Borip- 
ture. at was always reiectod by the Jewish 
riiureh, and is extant neither in the Hebrew nor 
Chald^ language, nor is there any proof that it 
ever was so: hence St. Jerome tenns it “tho 
fafeio of Bel and the Dragon." Jt is road “for 
odifi^inii ” in the Roman Gaiholic church on 
Ash-Wednosday. 

BEDTEF, is tfeaf state of mind in 

which oneacqnieBoee in some truth, real or sup- 


ia 

n.tte&dandc'0tu^^^ 

femajes., 

Antwei^ 


efetmany,. What 
fe; |heso are Rttie 
iphstAw...'the 
i%^,.whieK;3h‘ said to com- 
.‘tp 


idqa Sh«t ever found ri’Caenn^ doas so because he 
hasxonio.kind of d^fiiloperemjtjion that the ob- 
^ .belief i« real and true. But the aot 

of bepifitsolf has puraled the wise tlmoughoui 
all ages, e?raotiy to d^cribe its character. Gne 
man alleges the act is in$elle(^al, tuiothor says 
It M mamf, a third affirms, that it is etnotim^ 
ami» fourth, who is likely as near the truth os 
any of .tlve previous three, avers that it beats all 
tlmae yanws characters, at different, timefe, and 
yb®;) applied to different subjeot8> Now it is 
mten^uai, now it is mp^l, imoh it is eniotidual 

it isrio give a 


■ ^ it 



^^sible toget .te- 
i des^lie ite ufite- 
luit (ff oQ^ 


BEUEVERS 


BENEDICTINES 


seeing.” There are, properly, ftmr eontces Svom 
'wMcfl the soiiiid beliefs of laen are muda — 
istj there is intuition or iofsttoot* on^tWe is 
o«r oniianry experienee; 3ed,"th«m, are‘wtr 
scientific conrictions, fierivefi fnttn tlte iexeiwiso 
of the two sources of knowle^e,, 4eduotioti. 
ijidnctioni 4th, there is testinwaiy* l^e 
rrtitnto the sources of our reel. cKWirJctMNtiai tot 
feeling and imagination have a mttie in 
giving rise to illusory notions tuia topnrstilao'uiS 
Beliefs in the niinds of toen, Sfto iis n^spoaiihle 
for every belief, real to illnsoj^, idiioB he tn^i! 
taine, provided, afvmys, it was possible ftoh^ to 
■discipline hiraself pri^rly in the -varioiia fcimia 
of knowledge in which he exereljSes Bis bSliofs. 
This arises from the fact that we have .all power 
over onr minds in directing them to one toject or 
aimther of study; and this act, which is ad¬ 
mitted en all hands to be voluntary, be really so, 
for every voluntary act we commit,either directly 
w indirectly, we are entirely ro^onsiMe. Be¬ 
lief is no doubt indirect in its cooneotion wiiB 
the ooBseionoo, but it is not, therefore, wholly 
Irresponsible. Lord Bror«ham broached the 
irrcsponsiblai. view of beEef some, years ago, in 
an inaugural advlress as lord, rector of the 
Glasgow University, since which time it has been 
much iliocnssed. 

BELIEVERS, be-le(f-ver«, an appellation 
fiist given to the disciples of Christ, but, towards 
tite close of the ist century, applied to those 
Christians that had been admitted into the 
, Church _by baptism, in contradistinction to oate- 
cUumens wlm had not been haptined, and, con¬ 
sequently, were not entitled to tonroh privileges. 
At present, the word is commonly used as synony¬ 
mous with Christians. 

BELL, BOOK, AKD CANDLE. {See 

EtOOSrsClTNIUATlON,') 

BELLIGERENT, (Lai., Itcf- 

h>m, war, and {/em'e, to carry on), iswterm allied 
to nations waging or carrying on war against each 
other. 

BELOMANCT, Moe, 

an arrow, and mdntcia, pr<q>lMKnr), denotes a 
Species of divination by means of arrows, coto- 
'non among the Ar^s and other caetenii nattcais. 
ft is proctased in various ways; but the most, 
common is to shoto off a number of aa^rows with 
inscriptions attached to t}iem, and to ho guided 
by the inscription rrppn the arrow which is first 
found. 


BELTEIN, .beltane, • ma 
TINE, UP-ikin^ t|b,a gPeat .Ifitath^ 
festival, once ooinradji' B)' all tjio Celttejrftipos, 
and traces of wltich still ei^t In suhiie tiarts of 
Scotland and Ireland, The hame it derived.frmn 
YiBC, fire, and.jS^ to th« sun, or god bf 
light; and in tho .ksnsnagb tlie month of 
may is still called paMite ., The festival was 
held ou the ist ; large”fiiehwfflre kintyied 

on the summits cat^e 

wore driven hetw^ th^pa-Uf^^ Sm,. i^projaat 

thotafromeonta^(msldibbrdt^{hh^mih|lo%toe$ 

were oripnatly " iS^teoB^hts 

oS. .the .distriot ' 


and tekinfBed th«te' 
f^val seams, alto to 
to'SOVember. ‘ 'M ime‘ .fiChthilhiaas 
mtc'os theilbQ^iBg 

. %tes a eustpin'.faa .1^' 

■rtt 'l^y 


out into small ^eccs, one of thorn being bkek- 
«i'Qd. These fragments were shalicu wp in a' 
bonnet and drawn for. Tto person who got the 
block bit waa-sOcrifiood.io Baal--that«, ho must 
^loBp thwso’tjmes over the;fiaams. (iiee MAfDAV.) 

in Law. Rano.) , 

BE|fGE,*WAR^Ai^3\’a .warrant signed by 
a 8t|toiOJ'jud^, (W''two, 3 toB«!»B of the ^ace, to 
appre^ad a Mto^anf awdnst w^fe a bill of 
’muictmcjDt has bton found hhhi^ii^',iorso8.sioBs. 

BENOHI^JRSibrtesA'-fliwito itoinmi of court, 
are Wie Beaior members of thb society of each 
house or inn, generally barristers of distinction, 
to whom the govermhent i>i its «ffaits is tom- 
mitted; and out of tbfe aamber' one is annually 
chosen as treasurer. The tole power of calling 
students to the bar, by which TO«y becomt) bar¬ 
risters, and of disbarring them,,i««nd lhere% dc- 

avMiirvwsr* AfsAWn kw tl __ 


four in number—viz,, the Ihtter Toinple, tho 
Middle Temple, liheoln's Inn, and Oray’s Inn. 

BENEDlCITE,fieji''C-dis'"t>te(Lat.),tijenam0 
given to the hymn or song of tho Child¬ 
ren in the fiery fnmaoo, from the Latin version 
dS it, beginning Beiiedicite omnia apern Dtminum. 
The singing of the Bonedicite in tho Christian 
churches is very ancient, for it aiqiears to have 
been ht univer^ use as early as the' time of 
Ohrvsostom. In tho English churoU,tho Eene- 
dio It* was, by Edwird vl.'s Eirst Bpofc, pre- 
sorik'cd to be used during Lent; hut; by tlic 
present Prayer-book, it may bo said or sung at 
the morning service, instead of the Te Heim, 
whenever tko mmistor tJdnglSt. 

BENEDTCTENIS?, hm'-em^Urn, to order 


part of tite 6tU eenturT.. , The first moatotery 
was at Cassino, near Hajdes; They witead very 
rapidly, and for the noxt thr«» eentnrioi^ almost 
ell the monks in the West ini^ ho wd to be 
Benediotinos. At first ^ey km fin dtoinerivo 
dross, but afterwards they vat^ Wnk y whence 
they oame to bo callod guo Bleok fHom -*^c 
deoline of monastic distitwmft lad to. ldig rifformc 
of Bonodiot of Ajuiana in the Bth «Sfiitm:y,.and of 
the abbot of Clugiiy in tho feegbming of the^otfa. 
The Oluaiecs, m place of the dpscotnant and tm- 
oertaih mlto thto had liithtoto e^sisted,^ made 
fixed rc^ttlatioBBwneemfef the ators of worship, 
the. obomtooe, disripiirio, Bai|- ghveBsment of 
thkdr monasteriaij whieh ■ wato sona imitated 
throiighcwt Eutppe.* The rules of :Sk;'Benedict, 
ae observed by £n^isb<in<m.ks pn^ious to the 
IteforWBs.'timv, were fts SoUowHiS th^ ■were obliged 
; to perfwm thhir devotiototovontimes inturtmty- 
fonr hto^, tod always to gp two’ aitd two to- 
j gether; dv^ day during'Ltot tlisy were obliged 
to fast until six m the 'evepisgv^to to diminish 
. their, usual time of 'tMpw fCtd eaBng; hut 
I ;tlwy were not ■aBhwiw 'M^tooilsO any voluntary 
rhiMttoityJwiihiwA'thfe nmkettfe'hf their, superior; 

I th® aetor tofitekod ifi twir wsfectwy at ineaiB, 

A.’.aA*'-l—A... _ 3 klT 


fehtn aseak p foe jpeaier, they veers dobarrpd 
ydi^btis rctowatobe .to*! ixoiuded from the 
.laitoMi whila iikorfigjble: offenders were ex- 
jWliTO fitto tto totoitst^, About i354*.it was 
!|oaiia thatbsinceits rise ws ordto coma boast of 
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24 popes, nearly 200 cardinals, 7,000 archbisUops, 
15,000 bisbotw, i5,^fl,bl)ots of reno'BTi, atofo 
4,000 wtints, and n{S>ifetds of 37>ocw monasiienes; 
basit^ 20' emperors, to," empresses,' 47 WwS(*> 
above 50 qudbns, adne )»f ,es»ipci'or», 48 sons of 
kings, abottt 100 princesses. 'Ift tbe 15th contnry, 
this order Imd 15,107 monasteries, of widch, after 
the Reformation, only abont 5,000 were left, and 
at prosenf there are only about 80O. This order has 
lirodnocd a great number of learned men, fo^j one 
of the duties imposed on the monks was tliaf 
of copying manuscripts, and so enrichib^ the 
college libwlosi and most imimrtant services to 
literature have been rondcretl hy members of the 
order, which did much in the way of fostering 
and sprtwling Christianity, civilisation, and 
learning in the Middle Agee. 

BENEDICTION, ben'-e-dtk'-»hm (Lat., 
bmedim, 1 speak well), is the invoking of the 
divine blessing upon imlividuals; sometimes, 
also, upon anb^S and things. The ceremony 
of blessing is cw^cry remote antiquity, for wo 
road of the Jonnsh patriarchs, before they died, 
invoking the blessing of God upon their children. 
At a later period, the priests were commanded to 
hlcHB the people; and Christ himself sanctioned 
the ctatom, in that, before parting from his dis¬ 
ciples after bis resiUrection, “ he lifted up his 
hands and blessed them.” In the ritual of the 
Roman Catholic church the benediction, in differ¬ 
ent forms and words, occupies an imjtortant 
place; and it constitutes an essential part of 
many of its ceremonies. One of the most im¬ 
posing of tliese is when the Rope, on Easter Sun¬ 
day, after mass, in full pontificals, and attended 
by the cardinals and prelates, pronounces his 
benediction urbi ^ orbi (on the city and the 
world), from the great gallery in front of St, 
Peter's church, before many thousands of kneel¬ 
ing spectators. > In the liturgy of the Church of 
England there are but two benedictions, and in 
the Ububah of Scotland only one, pronounced at 
the end of the si^vioc. In tlie Greek Church the 
benediction by the priest is accompanied by a 
peculiar goatoro of iJie fibers, supposed to 
smyboiiae the doctrine of the Trinity and the two¬ 
fold natxufC of .CSirist, 

BEN^DIGTO, ben'-e-iUk'-tm (Lat., bles¬ 
sed), th^ name of one of the hymns x^erodto be 
stda inr sung after the second lesson in the moia- 
ingservice of thcGhmreh of England. It is sol 
oaU^from fta bdginnmg with that wordin the 
Latin version,' ' It cotisista of a portion of the 
first chapter <rf St.' Lake’s Gospel.' 

hen'-e-jfs (Lat., b^iciuin, a! 
gaod dati.d,4.)favam:), in arrfchora of the Middle 
Ages, is use^or a fee, sometimes moreneeuliarly 
don6a4Batc«ltewS*W«>» mt/itou In this sense, 
henefio^^yras land^ at first granted for 

i ,e0.eaU^ beiaittae hdkl «at mem hetkfkio 
of the jfonc^,:the. tenants xvero bound to 
swear fealty JO tho lord, and to serve liim in his 
wart., In mter.tiwms, as thase tenures became 
peTp®^^»m]bM(r^8^, th^y left their naipeof' 
bewuffi Mwe Hvite'of,it)te «MCiwy,,aad retained 
to lends, Betipfioe, in an 

eoolos^iatt&l .ehnwh endowed, with a 

revahuC'Lur iii«f (ftffi&ance of .mvhie service, tit 
the revenue.tb an' ecclesiastical 
person, by way of li^tlih eetviQe hb is to 

do to that ehm^Vfc not, by tha 

canon law» allfnySf aouls,, Slntil 

the 4th, century, tap meniWs of'She '0hnrch' con¬ 


sisted principally in alms and voluntary contn- 
butioM, and were distributed und jt the directions 
of the bisbop; but when the Church came to 
{W8S0SS lands, part thereof wore assigned lor the 
subsistence of thederlra, and called benefices, of 
which we find some toces in the 5th and 6th 
centuries. But it does not appear that the allot¬ 
ments weare positively defined till about tho 12 th. 
At first each was contented with a single benefice; 
but pluralities were by degrees introduced, on a 
plea that in some places a single bcnofico was not 
thought a competency. By Acts of Parharoent 
passed in the present reign, a distinction is made 
between benenoes and cathedral preforments—by 
tho former, being meant all parochial or district 
churches and endowed chapels and chapelrics, 
with tho care of souls; and by tho latter, dean¬ 
eries, archdeaconries, andcanouries, and generally 
all dignities and offices in any cathedral or col¬ 
legiate chnrch below the rank of a bishop. 

Avoidance of Benefices,—A benefice can only bo 
legally avoided or vatJated from sir causes:—i, by 
death; a, by resignation, it the bishop is willing to 
accept the resignation: 3, by the acceptance of another 
benefice or some preiannent incompatible with Ibe 
holding it; 4, by deprivation and sentence of an eccle¬ 
siastical court; 5, by an act of laws, in cunseiiumce of 
simony ; 6, by default of the holder of the benefice in 
neglecting to rend publicly in the church the Thirty- 
nine Articles, and declare liis assent thereto. 

BENEFIOIABY, ben'-e-fish'-a-m, is applied 
to the holder of a benefice. In a more geueial 
sense, it denotes one who receives a 1)enofit, or 
one who enjoys an interest in any funds or estate 
held in trust by another. Patent rights and copy¬ 
rights ore denominated beneficiary privileges., 

BENEFIT OF CLERGY, ben'-c-fit, origin¬ 
ally denoted the privilege or exemption which 
was possessed by the clergy from secular jurisdic¬ 
tion. In early times, clergymen were in certain 
cases exempt from punishment by secular judges, 
and could ^im their jmvUt^iam cfmcale. This 
privilege, however, didnot extend to high treason. 
Afterwards, the ability to read, as being at that 
time almost solely confined to tho clergy, came to 
be the tost of one’s being entitled to the benefit 
of clergy. In 1488, when reading had become a 
less raro accomplishment, a distinction was made 
between the clergy and those who wore merely 
able, to read; so tmt one of tho latter class, after 
having once been admit^ to &e benefit of clergy, 
was not allowed to oltiim the privilege a second 
time, unless he produced his orders; and those 
who had once claimed the ^vHege were burned 
on the band, in Order to mark them. The for¬ 
mality of reading was done away with by 5 Anne, 
0; 6; whi^ enacted ;that the benefit of clergy 
should'be extended to all Who are entitled to it, 
Withmst requiring them to read, and, instead of 
bluing the hand, the judge had power to inflict 
a rae or sentence to imprisonment. Benefit of 
clergy had previously been adopted as a tenro to 
express freedom from, capital punishment for a 
felony. It was not tillyandeUeo. IV. 0.28, that 
the benefit clergy vms eatkely abolished- • 

BENEFIT , SOOlB'Kd^/ {see FmairoLt 
SoctfiTiEs;) ■' . 

BMEVOLENPE,^ (Let., bene 

■menim, from hetie^ well, ond-wfent, 'wishing), 
tootea an .earnest d^b fo* 'tho gotm <4^ man- 
14nd:,ml^e8iin®itjielf, asah®.f^.and oiq>ort«nity 
my offot, %.aets ,of charity towards 

Lwh Some ,^iiloatml%#,-ktfribdte^^^ affection 
'*0 »'hot agreeable to witness 

/■ - v' •/ 
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nv hear of duress, and for our onm Bakes, there¬ 
fore, we desire to alleviate it; others, with far 
greater reason, to an instinct inherent in onr 
nntme. ' * Benevolence.” was a means of, raising 
money formerly vesorted to by this klngs ^ 
land, in violation of the Magna tlha^, Aal^e 
name implies, it was nominally a giawty; hut 
in I'cality it was a forced loan, exacted vnth or 
without the condition of repayniont. Edward. 
IV. had frequent rcoouTse to tli^ means of rais¬ 
ing money; but by a statute of his shceesaor, 
.Bicliard XII., it was declared to he illegal.- Bene¬ 
volences were, hoigevet, exaoted by Henry YII., 
and occasionally, by means of cirocuars imdet the 
privy seal, by his successors. In 1615, Oliver St. 
John, a member of Parliament, was fined £5,060, 
and Chief Justice Coke disgracerl, for severely 
censuring such modes of raising money. '£he 
Bill of Eights, in Feb., 1689, declares that the 
levying of money for or to the use of the Crown, 
by pretence of preiugative, without grant of I’ar- 
Uanient, is illegal. 

BENI-ISRAEL, fte'-nt (Sons of Israel), a 
people numbering about 6,000, in the west of 
India, dwelling on the coast districts near Bom¬ 
bay, who preserve a tradition of Jewish descent, 
and acknowledge the law of Moses, although in 
practice not free from the idolatry of the Hindoos. 
They think they are the descendants of seven 
men and seven women who came from the north 
y ,600 year's ago. They have the Jewish cast of 
.countenance, but object to be called Jews, oon- 
^ sidi'ring it as a term of reproach, and have a vciy 
slight knowledge of the Hebrew Scriptures, their 
meeting-idaces or synagogues possessing no manu- 
scrii>ts. They fom communities governed by 
*one-of their own number, styled a mvitwcktm, and 
their religious ceremonies arc presided over by a 
ifttji, who performs circumcision and other rites, 

BENISH BAYS, Jc'-nwsft, among the Egyp¬ 
tians, is a tei tn applied to throe days of the wcofc 
(Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday), from their 
Iwing Jays of less oercmcmy in religion than the 
other four. They are named from the henish, a 
garment of common, not of ceremonious use. 

^ BENISON. (&e Bekkdiotion.) 

BENSHIE, OK BANSHEE, Irish 
Celtic, heart, a woman, mhe, a fairy, a super¬ 
natural being, prominent in the superstitions of 
the more uneilucatcd, Irieli. It is smipose® to 
apjief^r in the, figure of 0, feihale, who utters u^d 
shrieks and iiatttetic waiHngS when a member,of 
a family in which slie is interested is n«}ar death. 
A riinilar superstition prevails in the highlands 
of Scotland. 

. BENTHAMITE BHlLOSaBHY^, 

UrrUTAKlANiaW.) 

BERBERS, her'then (lAt., hasriart),; the ilm 
habitfiiits of the northdmpart or the Great Bese^ 
and the mountainems districts of l^rbary.' The 
whole of these scattered tribes arh descend¬ 

ants of the aboriginal ihhabltaiite of 3 !?<^hem 
Africa. ■ Their,numb# is,calp«n)»t 4 d to Wat the 
present time nearly of 

the midiUe statare^ thrit gnmplgk|oi|i^,vai^s fcoja 


red to yellowish-brown atj^tely 

imd compactly made, l3io 
Kiiiopean than African in 1^ 

hair are dark, and they 

implacable in their dispositiierii 'M WmSifnfeefc. 

Berbers formed the 
lation dwelling on the 


but upon the great Arabian immigration, in the 
11th century, they were driven back to the mouii- 
mins and desert regions, jjAero they now live 
In Algeim they are ooUed^abyleB, and arc as 
yet unconqnered by the SVench. In Morocco 
they w* called Shelloob; and in'Tripoli thBv- 
only pay a nominal aljegianoe to ttie Turks. The 
Berbers whoinhabitthcdeserthavehcoomc much 
mtvea ^rith the negro race, and arocalled Tuarie. 
or Ta-warefc, by the Arabs. ThO flrhole race, at 
present day* Seem to possess a wildi spirit of 
indeiiendcnce, which prevents them from unit¬ 
ing together or making any deeided.ptogress in 
civilization. They are oonstautly fl|htjng, either 
amongst themselves or with their neighbours. 
Their dwellings ore mostly day huts ana tents, 
but they have some stone honses m their villages. 
The mines of lead and iron ore in the Atlas 
mountains are workcil by them; they have 
water-mills and oil-prossos, atiil many of them 
have large herds and flocks of cattle and slicep. 
They are also agricultural, and have an especial 
liking for the rearing of fruit-frocs- The Berbers 
were formerly Christians, but rimje’the Arab in¬ 
vasion they have all become h^phometaas. 

BERCHTA, bairch'-ta (Old Qer., perahta, 
lightning, shining; whence the name Bertha), in 
Gorman mythology, is a spiritual being, probably 
tlje same, under a different name, as the Hulda 
(gracious) of North Germany; but in North Ger¬ 
many Hulda is regarded as a benign aidrit; 
whereas, in South Geriuady, Berobta is looked 
upon as a malevolent being, and her name is 
made use of to_ frighten disobedient children. 
Berchta is especially charged with the iwerlook- 
iivg of apinners, and it was' bcHevsd that if, at the 
riid of a year, she found any flax left on the dis- 
taif, she desttoyed it. Many springs far Germany 
bear her name. 

BEREA NS, bc-ru'-aiw, a sect of dissenters 
frotn the Church <?f Scotland, who take their 
nafiie froth, and profess to follow, the oxample of 
the audent Bercans (who are recorded to have 
“ reodvod the word with all readmess of mind”) 
in building their system of faith ami practice 
U£>on the Scriptures alone, without anji regard to 
humau authority. Their femndw was tlm Bov. 
John Barclay, at one titno a mini8ter;‘of the 
Church of Scotland, and from wham the mambets 
of the sect aro sometimes called Barolayans, The 
Bercans agree with the great body of Christians 
respecting the doctrine pf Gie* Trinity, a^with 
the Cblvitiists regarding predestinatioa and cleo- 
tjpn. They differ from other sects hi .rejecting 
on, natuial religion; m holdhig faith to be a 
simple orodenoe of GodVword, and always accom¬ 
panied with a peiional assurance of tedvariOn; 
hi considering unlielief as the «in ;Bjgainst the 
Holy Ghost; and in interpreting ahhost all the 
Fsalms as t^ipalOT prephotieal of'Jossus Christ, 
and reckon it a perversion to apply any Psahn to 
individual spiritual experience, v ^The Bereans 
wore at one time pretty tiunierauk in Scotland, 
but they ore now- nearly mrtinct. 

BER£^O^ARIANSy^rm^fri-t-an^,ade- 
flominatioh that' hftwftln’the mh centa^jond 
adhered to the epiafontt'df, B<lrengariua,,.arch- 
<^ca<^on of Aiders, ^ho Opposed the Boman Ca¬ 
tholic doctrine o| trap substantiation, and asserted 
that, the bread spid wine, in tlie Lord’s Simper 
vrere not really and jSssehrially, but only Mttf- 
arivoly* chaased ihto.iha body and blood of 
01^1., The ltpuia& Catholics ranked the Beren- 
ihost dangerous of heretics. 
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BERKELEIAH PHILOSOPHY, 

^-tx-le-an, system of absolute ideatUam, 

worked out ih <^j||^otfta7iyskal writingH ^ 
Bislvoo liorkelcy, tWESlbyaw, chiedy in “ The 
Priawples of ttunMie Knoti^Mge,” publialied' in 
Dublin, in 17*6, aad in “!Pbroe Dinloguea bn- 
tween H3dis PWleifuWKts,''’ wfakh 

in 17x3. Tbo ImmM'y bbjeot of^‘ tbe*e worjtw/®* 
defined by4he^u.^or, was to sliow tbe weakiioBS. 
of the matetMisnii advoeattd by soraie wrLteia 'of 
tbo age, by denjfina;, da received prinoijdeai of 
philosophyV tlxo reftBty of an external wpRd-- 
“The objeei of both pieces is to prOVe tlistt th* 
commonly receivad notion of the existeJ^ed 
matter is falsa j tlxat seimble materjalt objects,'as 
they are padea,-arev not external to tlie. 
but exist in it, ah<I nothing ttoro t^h im-, 
pres«ons made upon it by the t>nwd'«(fe afet'of;| 
God, aoBording to certain rales termed laws of 
nature, from Wlmibi, in thp ordinary course of hk 
government, ho-liovef deviates} and that the’ 
steady aillwrenoe of, t^ Supreme Spirit to these 
rules is what^tj^ri^jitwtds the reality or thixrgsio hie 
creatures.”' Amwni Cfiticail writerpamplirasos 
the theory ,^ua—5 The universe is iuooneeivablo 
apart from mlnd t 'oxistehce, a» such, denotes 
oouNcious epii^aand the dbjeefa of oonsciousnesa. 
Matter mid axtosnal thin^, in. so, far oa they are 
thought to Ij^vo an e.xiatonce beyond the cirda of 
consciousnew, arc iimioesible, inconcoivablo, 
absurd. . . Since ideas are not duo to our own 
aotivitj', th^ do not''’3wauit from our will; they 
mutt, thbrt&i^ bo wodnoed by some other wilj— 
by thd X)lyii|a"mtelugonce. Sinoc expm-ieUce is 
thus the ubnsiiant imtion upon our minds of 
snpiieam.oalaye^'^ollect, an(f is, not the consa- 
quonco of dead, inwt matti^. ’’ The promulgation 

of such a strange philosophy, of epurso, aroused 
an actiye ,c^troyersy, oontodiptuhue niticisTn, and 
open ridiotilo. JJoswdl ralatca that in a c<mver- 
sation wi^ . dobatsoh,. they s|iok® of “ Bishop 
JBcrkfjh^jrs ingaaious , »6pl»istry, to prove the 
noU'OxtsImw <4 njptter, hnd that . evmyfcing 
in .the ryiivdrso .iiii.iiamply ideal. 1 otwcrveil 
that th<ni^ we-i>r,ere. satisfied his .doetrmo is 
not true,,it $h pnpiissibl® to .refute dt. X slialJ 
never .%®sjt,w.,Ulacrity with which Johnseii 
answertd, Ids fist wil^. mighty, forea 

against ft.'atojue t}U he. reijottmled froBgf^ 
'I refuiaft wla*,’”' '<hie of .Tohiwon’e few j^es 
had refiteepoe, to idji* subject t—Behlg in ei>mr. 

a. jwtbMuan who - thought, fit to. 
teenilonlaecxdoas 
tlmt imkhi;^ but ah pereavud. %>,«c»bo'; 
ipindv. when, we ''gattfiefhah'. was going . 
JohRson.tf'* . 

fiwr wt) 

itubebdod iit®»iPhu,,eiabora|« refdf to’BerkeJ^, 
hot occapatiohs interf^ood’ with thol 

KTwwt ' Mttcrested ■ .in - phaosopMesd 

^loet}^ . syrapathfeiB. Witfi.; I^swflll’* 

e*« 4 wii(Wkii^ii i-'What;, ■ ah adtolwhip’ditolay a£ 

. .‘Sth piTOit^aJev, xnjght .fii# con» 

:«b^,. haiyc' (Ufetded,- A' 

oss^ted W. the pio»s 

ffitawofc'“ 


not oxoeptwl,” Dr. BoatUe also pmnlcd out tlm 
sceptical tendency of Berkeley’s theory, that in 
hietlt sapped tha very foundations of rational be¬ 
lief in oajfddng—** If Berkeley’s argument be 
oondnsivc, it pfovea that to bo false which every 
man. must necessarily believe, every jnoroent of 
hi9lif8i.,to be trno; and that to be tnie, which no. 
man sum® %o dohadation of tiie xvorld was ever 
.capabiO of hn%yiftg for a «Lngio moment.” It 
is strange, iudedjb that Berkeley himself should 
hot have pofocived what a paradtvx ho wa.s 
Wiamtaining* If-pidhing exists actually, but the 
Jhiild only. rCeevm iinprcBsioijs direct from the 
Divine mmd, then the Divme aud imnian mihda 
ato acotvpted as actual existences, winch, aoord- 
ing to his own thhory, cannot be phiio-sophically 
proved.. Of course, he never acted ns if bla 
oicory wpre true} was quite as convinced of the 
rcfdity oio stone, if ho swank it, an Johnson him' 
self was, of the clothes he wore, or of the dinner 
he ate. His epeculationa were an instance of 
the perilous resembianee 'which abstract specu¬ 
lations and subtle chains of lexical argument- 
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may bear to nonsense; and the “ common sense,"’ 


phitosophy~that is the acceptation of the ideas 
and sensations common to all human beings in 
more or less degree—as defined by Ituid, Dugald 
Stewart, and otiier later metaphysical writers, 
hivs uraotioally replied to and superseded the 
idealism of Berkeley. Dr. Arbuthriot, as witty 
os skilful, attended Berkeley in an illness caused 
by fever, and wrote to Swift—Poor philoso|jher 
Berkeley lias now the idea of health, which wim 
very hard to produce in him; for ho had an idect 
of a strange fever on him so strong, that it was 
very liam to destroy it W producing a contrary 
one." The best guide to Berkeley"s philosophical 
speculations is, perhaps, Professor Fraser’s 
“life, Betters, and Dissertations on his (Ber¬ 
keley’s) Pliilosi^hy,” published by the Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, in'xByi 

BERLIN. DECREE. The French entered 
-Botlm oa the a7th of October, iSa6, after tho 
battle of rTona, and the'Emperor Napoleon ksned 
from tlmt city the famous interdict aga.inst tho 
CottiTOCsroo of England, declaring tho British 
Islands to be in.a state of blockade, and ordering 
all EngJisUmnn, fQund Ml countries ooeuiried by 
.FreptA troops, to be treated as prisoners of war. 

.Berfin Ocogrurs Cn fhs lissteni Question. A Con- 
gTSKt of TBpresen!ati«» f-wi^ restifcnt Attibassadote) 
of Seemany, Jtnjaia, Turk*?,. Oroat .Britain, Anstris, 


andMy a>««Pihte4ot:B0rijh on tlic ijth of 


June, i?7.g, and signed ,a treaty oa the 13th of'July, 
having had twity .sitti^. ■ By this treaty, Hervia ami 
Bomnanhl wore piade InanpendCnt of Turkey; Bffl. 


ipif#3E.>atenQjmnw,-om»^ and variations of 

the iJoiSM^rles of the Tm.kish empire were made. 


■Ml of July, x8&>, the 


Berlin Oonfsro'ttoe. .On the 
‘i*8W*fhWives oi.Grsot Britain, Prance, awl Oenaany 
met'.at.Bmdin,' a eoUecrive note to be 

tim^tanof Tnri^y, .urging the cessfon 
Mdnttoegrp,. cm of certain provinces 

'■ An order 

’ a. eslebrated 

j. jwhom 
Thai*. 
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Italian.) army, organized l»y Victor Emiaftannel in 
1849. Tliey lire active fcwwps, wearing : 

a (lark green unudnn and aimed with long 
liflen. 

.'BERYL, he-'rrf, a preciomatOBo (if he&ntiftd 
yellowish or b[m> colour, and tra^pasent. 7 he 
beryl is frequently mentioned i« Scripture. . It 
uws one of the gome in the b^eiMittdia'f^ cd the 
iHgh priest, and is one of the), foundara^to of'Ihw 
Now Jertt'alcra. * ■ 

V BERYLLTANS, be-rW4i'i^ 0 ae^ of 
heretics who arose^in 3rd centi^j apd took 
their name from Boi^lus, aft drabioa hishon Of' 
llozrah. They hold tipt Ohiistdidpotekist b<$orh 
llhvry ; but that ft' apiHtji issuing &o» Qod, him* 
g^f, a portion of the divme Batumi was muted to 
him at his birth. 

BETHLEHEM HOSPITAL, (;See Bed¬ 
lam.) 

BETHLEHEMITES, tetA'-Je-wifesj called 

alsojhithlohemite Brothers, and Star-beurers, aft 
order of monks that appeared at Oambridge, in 
England, about the middle of the 13th century. 
But little is known reg}>ecting them. They were 
distingnishad by a red star haviag five , rays, 
which they wore on tbeir breast, in laenrorf of i 
the star which apiiearod to the wise men of the 
Bast, Another order of the same nama was. 
founded on the island of Teneriffe, and they' 
were ako to be found in the Spanish West 
ladies. Th e followers of .1 crorae Hubs were some¬ 
times known as Bothleheraites, from BpthWheiil 
church, in Prague, where their leader pieaehod. 

BETROTHMENT, l)64roik^-rmnt (dftthi, 
ti-mian, to trow), is a mutml eftgftg<!inant w 
promiiioby a man and woimift, with a view to w 
future martiiige. Tlte word literally demotes the 
giving one's troth—that is, true faith pk^ejhise. 
Among the aaoimit Jews, (he hetrothlng was' 
performed either by a writing or Itiooe of silver 
given to the bride. Bre^uentyfj %o ongttgemohit 
was entered into very early in-Hfe, though 
■'mtual marriage did not take pla^ tUl- the parties 
w«*ro of .a proi>»r age. la Qeriaaiuy, whore be-' 
tnothment is still oommoft, there are various laws, 
regarding it. The cousont of th# paimtfs ift 
always necessary if the partiet are un^E age; 
hut if the parent® witwold ithfeh'.ec^tm^t' un¬ 
reasonably, the pernrdsrion.of the indg#maybe 
obtained to eftt^ into contiMt. If 
opinions of the parents are diverse, ib& l^w 
euept to that of tha fklfher.., |h noma pitds: of 
Cwffiftuy, the 

prasenoe of witnesses. a«> ftmiml to:rehder,ihe, 
dvtraet valid; ift- othetoV'th^ A toftiim^ia'hut 
only invalid, but the pe»^es< to {tluft puftisliahle. 
By the oommra law (Sermafty, .hpwcfvei'^ be- 
trbthments are valid m jvety ift'’Whip, 
consummation or boftitorimd W rim. 
taken fdstoe.; The ‘tm 

allowed to apply for * .dBssblwBife of the ^efttirpe%, 
a(>r can they refuse the^'wmtoftt,,. es^pt^ 
hhdily important tease®#, 
fftmlthe contract by, 
is .hBowscI m heripft 
fORBencej 


to , 

smftll fine or A 
trothment general 
tolariofts aw fidenas^ A® 
bf lornml lettorsi And- i 
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by advertisement. In fiussia, the botrolhmeut 
MW forms part of the majTM^o oeremouy. lu 
Iftisland, fmmal betrothm^s were nsnaf down 
to the tune of the Reforsnaaou. The ceremony 
is said to have consisted in “tlie intetohmige- 
mentfjf rij^, the kiss, the joining’of lumds, to 
Whiohai tp OB added'i%e testim<lt3^ ftf witncs.«i>s.'’ 
Whooffilt^ bettotoanent, r^5*ed toprooeed 
toK^K^geji , ex^bmtaunication, till 

tMjfc jfipemes of pomshmoftt was abdtisljcd by 
ao Gob; II, 0. j. ^c oaly rojou^y now for the 
aggrieved psfw Is s,® action at ou^mun kw for 
bmeft of ptpm we of nisirtiaga., 


^ BEY. V' ’. ' 
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the name first applied by Chr^ostom, in the 4th 
centivry, to that ooUeu^ion of stmud writings 
whioh is regarded by OlU'istjanS mt the revealed 
word of Gotl. These writings, ate divided into 
two parts—the Old and the New Testament, tlie 
former oontoiiung 39 books, tho latter *7, The 
Old Testament only is reganlisi as saered by tho 
Jews; but both the OldundNewTestomentsaro 
held as sacred by Olmstians. The term Testa- 
moftt is %'translation of |he JMuxta^inentmii of 
the Vulgate, whioifij in |nr», is & tmasktion of 
the Oii^ek wbrd dtntA«we, a oovtonat. In tho 
.New Tsiftfcamcttt, the Old Testamont writings are 
dosignatod as the Scripture, the Scriptures, or 
•thoHoly Scriptureti. About A.D. t8o, the term 
Holy Sorlptares was psed to iocludio the Gospels; 
and Ironwws called, the whole eolleotfon of the 
boo^s of the Old and New Testament tho divine 
Si^ptures and the Lordfs Scriptures, The Old 
Testflfiftftftt was a noftio used by .St. Baul {0 Cor. 
m,' -r4), being # tmaaktion of tho ,0.to<^ oxpres- 
si<mjwto-te.fl!f»(iWei “oid.;<K)Voa#ftt.**' It would' 
be toorp oorreejf, lheref<iii|k' to dwbrflto'rijie two 
to^totions. ()f ;bbola as th» plfi *»d the JfaW Qftve- 
lau^—4noto oprmit etyt4fi9oigi*^‘iyi,Atiia ecitaialy 
moto eorrtot doctrlrialfy; but ihi fAmjliar ftamos 
are'the heritage of tho and, whatever Dic- 

.twmaiy mjdcers miglxt prew, will re^iri fixed in 
the memoty -of Caristkus,' The vtolume, As wo 
ftoW pusaesB ih~«ontamiftg ftolh th» Old oftd Hew 
Testomentii-^hi not only by far th# itiost tomark- 
ahie literory ]^odftctioft off ho World, .vi»w^ tmly 
initslitet^y aspectsyhut 'tofttaihsii^e most to-, 
mftrkahln eofinetom of bittorioal -records; -the 
most complete code »f Aikiettt 'the most 
itttoato 'httorAnce»''of jOy, totoW, asj^atio>h 
whkn.’ the human mind' ri 'cEpabln i wm kost 
amoring ptophtoitoi extofi^lftg'the- utimwi 
Itmitii o£ hfttioftiwiJ-ltod 'PAMc^He efitnt ®; 
worship ift'Wh&ft'Wl ifitcllteot 

emd Aftd of '1^ toui ato hftitod; of 

detoripitoftS of tnmqfttt' We to b&ck- 

hdS to waequABpd ^ettwek'W tender- 

•tawoi) 'hrire, .domesrio i^e8tipn8,'i»*ii;1ihb leading 
.foatutos of passkmate ei^totnnns, 'At'repentonee 
oe paesionato outbursts of dbSip^vtoMBed to 
" ■ ■ fit by tho ttower, of the Hivnie 

of tM majesty iri'fd. WotfcTexfui 
.., . , ,.,jW«tnsWw-5'Ctfiffe^fo and con* 

tot; of of 

in fitofefe but tofinitely 

g'Wiim Itr^ ooBOpptiM onkndwn._ to 
A»y o(^« Ah(&^/i^eTOof toeology and philo- 
Wtrny*.theology, prm^y,. 
jmd'pototf Af tfio.'0«i Ttotaimeat, eomes tfc# Gob - 
(h* Hot^ Ttotoftient, the history of tho 
IpIcMf ri*® human, the pathetic wul 
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gralid story of the life and death of Jesus; the 
record of tJie devotion, zeal, and suflerinp of the 
apostles; the epistles which,gave spiritual food t# 
the early churches, and the closing vision of de- 
struclpon and reconstruction, of, the awf«d con-, 
diets between, evil and good, of-the hoavonjy 
Jerusalem, of throne, and of^o 

end of death,»A(rroW, bryiijg, and pain. Th,e 
arrangement of the hooks of the Iftihle now gene¬ 
rally accepted hy ijh-ptestants- is fiat ad,opted 
by Martin Luther In the r'sth .oohfury. la the 
Old Te»tam&d we h®™, first the Pehtatenoh (or 
five books), which, describe the creation of ;the 
world, the ithrahaniic oownant, the emigration 
of tho deseimdani* of Abrahapj. to B^sypt, the 
oxodus or departure from that itountry under the 
Divine protection, the wanderiim in tho Siniatio 
wilderness, the ednquest and settlement of 
Canaan, and the laws given by Moses for tiie 
regulation of tho religious life of the nation. 
The books of Joshua and Judges, which carry on 
the history of tho Jewish people in the period 
preceding the bfetahlishment of the kingdom of 
Israel. Theu comes tho pastoral story of Hath, an 
introduotiph td fhe itersonal history of David, to 
be subseqo^tly related in detail This is fol¬ 
lowed b;jr the two boohs of Sam\iel,,in which, 
framed as it WCTe in the historical narrative of a 
time of trahSition, from the rule of judges, or 
chief rnagistmtei, to the formation of a kingdom, 
appear three proaninetit ' figures—Samuel, the 
prophet? Saul, thcfirstkfaig of Israel; and DaWd, 
whoso pOreoKality as ivanior. monarch. Psalmist, 
“ egregious sinner aiid magnificent saint,” is the 
most striking in, tho Hebrew Scriptures, apart 
from the tolMous interest excited by his typical 
oharactef. The two books of King.s and the two 
books of Chroftioles carry on the history of the 
‘Jewish jssoplb, and iho two, kingdoms of Israel 
and Jud'ahi ftom the accession of Solomon to the 
captivity and dispersion of the Jews after the 
Assyrian -fimid Baoyloluan invasions. The suo- 
ceedihg’ bodka! opBata And JTehemiah describe tho 
return fvom captivity and this re-establishment 
of the Jowirit nbtioh, with Jerusalem ae the chief, 
city. , Then houMsthoiatorosting story of ISsther, 
an episode'bf’ the captivity ? followed by tlie 
bopk of Jtifej Wlricli some critics suiiposO to have 
been writtdalw,Moses, and estimated to be one 
of the iauBst books in the world, as it is 
oertmidii'j intm.'iting and pro- 

foimd|ji ''vrkl4|h>tEik.' Then‘follow the Psalms, 
pairtW.^ken hy Dk^id, partly coUeoted by him 
and- Iwror authors &iul compilers—some indeed 
as lafce'ps. the TOtjUj. of the captivity. They 
were ad^'^^d Jto^ «h|^cd .with musical aocom- 
*' sorv^ 

®P*%€iy mjvke 4 :^t higher, 
‘“ ^‘ ttion and kym^thy. In 
*htt£b«rste of rehgfous ep-, 
taous wailings of the soul 
fWim- jdijid, the most pas- 
hpiurous joy at. 
Divine nature^ 
^Und hkhdrtations; tlie tbars 
w*|it<}lre df.^hylon, thosublirhe 
Os the/Ath 'was ba,fa» 


in the 

t^usiasm, wet'h 
ootu^ii^. 

riouathee’ 


in the union, of tho soul with the church of the 
redeemed. After these are the books of tho four 
^eatcr prophets, Isaiah, Jetemiah, Ezekiel, and 
Daniel; and of the twelve “ minor ” prophets, 
Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, 
Nahum, Habakkuk,* Zephanikh, Haggai, Zecha- 
riah, and Malachi, These clogc the Old Testament 
volume, which ihcludos in all 39 books. The 
’New TMtamont contains the Gospejs of the four 
jiymigelistt,']^ttheW, Mark, Luke, and John; 
Ibie Acts of the Apostles, describing the work 
.apd labour of the'Apostles among the Jews and 
GbntileSf.and the establishment .of Ohri-stian 
Churches;. fourteen epistles 5 >y Paul, oUfe by 
James, two hyl^etcr, threo-pr Jbhn,piio by Jude, 
and the'Revelation of Joan (tlio Ap6calyi»so), 
in all 27 books. 

BlBIiE CHRISTIANS, sometimes known 
as Rtyanites, from William S. () Jlrien, aDVes- 
lOTau local preacher, who aoi«initod from the 
Methodists in 1815, and with a few friends'esta¬ 
blished the Soot which now contains a considerable) 
number of raombors. In general .arrangoaieuts 
the Dible Christians follow, to a certain extent, 
the practice of the Wesleyans, havuig the same 
system of societies, classes, circuits, and local 
and itinerant preachers. Tho preachers do not 
acceiit tho title of Reverend; .and women «re 
allowed to preach, but not to take jiatt in Church 
government or disripline. 

BIBL.^ PROHIBITION.--The prohibi- 

tion of the Bible to the laity, ns held by tlio 
Romaii Oatbolio ehurch, took its vise i)i the 
Mid-fUe Ages; for there is abundant evidence 
allowing that it did not exist in the early a^es of 
the Church. Prom the time that Gregory VII., 
in 1080, declared that the Ditiu Janguauo should 
bo the language of the Church, the public n.se of 
vernacular copies of the Scriptures er.n.sed. It 
v/as not, however, till 1199 that Imiwcent UI., 
with a view to check the spreaii of the nM'o; med 
ptinbipl^s of the Waldenses, prohibited the private 
possession or reading of the Scriptiiu'.<i without 
the permission at the Church. SSnnd.ir p. ohibi- 
tiofis were issued at .Toidouse (taap;, ,d. ii. ziers 
(1333), and at the synod, of Oxford 1 r ,"3). when 
the pripclples of Wioklifle were spiv tAin- Sioco 
that time, numerous enactments oi tlio ('hun-h 
liave been made on this subject, asset i io- that it 
is dangerous to give the Bible freely (o the lai-v, 
and that no veruactilar version shtoihi )k- unid 
without intc^iretatiOns Ukon froir- t.he Pathers 
and an espeoial-papal aaiiotion. 

BIBLE SOOlETIES are associations fortned 
for oiroulatihg ooines of the Holy Scriptures, 
Among the earlier and mors important of these 
associations were the Sikaety for Promotinz 




pra;^lb'pi^'''“’*"' 

of. oaptftu 

Allis 

comO thf., „ . 
lectedl^iKh’iul 


Ohnstianl KnowledgA estfiblislied in 1698; the 
Sooiety for sending mlssioft'artia to India, ostab- 
IhsUoa in Deftiriark 1705; the Society forPromjk- 
ink'Cluistian Knowledge & Highlands afedf 
lalande of Gotland, foribed jl Edinbuifh 1709; 
the Moraviah Misrionary-S^ety, fotwded lu' 
r-73»4 the Book — 









of Bibles in Wales ; 'an<l die earliest' tdwards ItS' 
formation were taken in Marcb 7,1804, a 

publiiTnieetlng of about 300 pers<u»/>f varitma rellgioua 
(liinoniinationa was eon^ened; and it was then resolved 
that a society bo formedT,under the designation of the 
British-and Foreign Bibljs Society, ttmaole object'of 
which shall be to encourage a -wider ditfuslcm Of the 
Holy Scriptures. 'A committee of thirl^ialx Indivi' 
duals, of various reUgiuua oj^niona, wm aw named to 
carry Out tlie arrangements. One of fubdainenM 
Tulea of tlie society Aaaa, that it waa'to'paixmc^.the 
^rculation of thO.Bcripturea, without imta oroamment, 
Doth at 'home 'and abroad, ^hia ’ cuDaedn^tiy ^ve 
rise to several 'controversies: at ohe''tme''cemin 
divines of tlie phuroh of England inslatiAg that the 
Prayer-ljook ought to be given along with the Bible ; 
and, more recently, the einmlation of tha Apocm^ 

, on the continent, along '^th the canonical,, books of 
JScrlpture, led to a prolonged wnferoversy, >By a funda¬ 
mental Uw of the society, no translational haTO-been 
adopted or circulated in the languages of .the United 
Kingdom except'the authorised'veSeiOm' For other , 
lands the best ancient .oil received 'version liave been 
printed. Most of the traQaUtlona made for eodotfies 
not yet enlightened by Christianity'have been made 
by resident missionaries, and ivherever practicabl«, 
from tile original Hebrew or (IreeJt text. 'The Society | 
has had a share, direct or Indirect, in the trauslaiioh, | 
printing, or distrlbatiou 'of the Scriptures in 343 lan¬ 
guages or dialects. The number of yeraions la 3 t% \ 
since in many languages Uiere ore more than one. 
From the establishment of the society down to ibgi, 
they had issued more than 01,000,000 copies ot the 
Bible, or portions of it, of which number nearly I 
4p7oo,o<M aro in the English language. In the oounw j 
of tiie year 1880, 3,846,0:20 copies of the licriptures, 1 
a hole or in part, were Issued. There are 6,306 adili- 
ated socictie.s. 

Soolety for Promoting Christian Knowledge ranks 
non to the Binh and Foreign Bible Society in its 
efforts to diffus^Opies of the Holy Boriptnres, although 
its o^rations are not confined to that object. Ulke 
the Bible Society, it Issues translations of the Sorip- 
ture.sin foreign languages, and has Its. agents fbf pro¬ 
moting the diffusion of the Scriptures abfoad. 

KatioQ .%1 Bible Society of Scotland,—Ihr t86x the 
Edinburgh and Scottish Bible Societies wet^ anited,^, 
forming one association under this title. It issues 
nearly 350,000 Bibles, Testaments, and ‘‘portions'* 
annually. 

American Societios.—'In the United States the first i 
Bible Society was that established at Philadelphia, In' 
1808. In 1817, the American Bible Society was formed 
at Kew York. It has now many auxiliary societies in 
all parts of the United States, and issues nunuidly' 
nearly 1,000,000 Bibles, Testament*, or portions .of 
Scripture. 

Foreign Societies.—On the continent of Europe, the-' 
first foreign Bible Society.-wbsthatformnd at Niirnbm$,' 
1804; but the seat of its opdrittUms was subsequently 
transferred to BaseL ' In a Bible society was. 
formed In Berlin, whf^ sabseeoeatly become meriged j 
111 the Bible Society of Prussia, established in .18)14. I 
Tills is the most flourishing of the German societies; 
and it has issued Upward» of 4 ,odo>0oo copies Of the 
Bible and Kew Testamentt In 18x3, the Bosslait Bible 
Society was established in St.. jFeter8,ba)^. - It eatrled i 
on its operations with great hetmty; bjit ft was SbP- ' 
pressed, by order Of Nicholas, in wa6. A Frotwitaint 
Bible society lias since been formed tor thejmrpose of 
supplying Protestant# In Bttsgia.with the Holy Sosta' 
turns. In Paris, a sodel^'wag.foimMmLlte .i8i8, And 
still exists, under the tmme Of '.ute Jmmh ProbMtimt 
Bilfle Society. There tee. elmilar sct«ilj^ At St^- 
holm, CoTOnhagem Uamb^, Ilrtedt^'SiWU^.^ 

fort-am-Main, Stattgsrt, dm.,,. - , ‘’j. 


®ICl!i^ilE,*§d''-sosfr, a »hd vUlage in 
^0 neighbourho#d of l*nris, sitmifcvf <pi a Wl], 
and cotnnuinding one of the finest prqjindctit of 
the of the course of the Miic, add oj the 

environs. I20ui8 Xltl. weeted the castle A 
hp^tal for edd goldjera, oii the site oi an ancient 
destfoyededn itfg a, b ecame it had become ' 
a refi^jd, for ttihfv^,, . Whew Louis XIV. aftm- 
■waisd 8 ‘^ 3 jWitt- thb^ H^tel lioyal des Invalides, 
Bic^t^ A ffrbat hi^Uali.fcH- which it is 

■wdl adi^bad bsr -lii healthy, situftfon. Bic^tre 
coaiiAhi8, al ^2 .A''h(nu!e,of ofss^iom^L {maison 
./orce), fob dissolute potBOmi, thioVea, swindlers, 

I &o. Since, the rayolutioji.', a prison has 

been erected for ^oso crimhudj) cowdainned to 
tho.gtdleys, who, bre aftarwarils sent te the pub¬ 
lic doohjmrds. The prison is large enough to 
contain ajooo culprits.. In the hospital several 
hundred beds ore alloted to'ageid.j^WbiTts. Kune 
are admittcil under the age of TOi^arsthey arc 
attended -with the greatest card, afad spend their 
leisurb in the eonstrootion of Utile toys of wood 
or bone, Bicfltre al.so eowiams a hurge bospitai 
for iucurable madmeu 

BlDDINa mAl ’E. feid'-dinp.-It was 
part of the dutyV dea<«m*in the early Ohrhitiau 
church to act as monitors and di^ectms of the 
tieople m.tte oxerdse of thoir public devotions; 
hence they made use of certain forma or words to 
give the worshippers or hcarors notice whoa each 
part of the service began. Bishop Burnet informs. 
US that before tlie Be{o)rmation, when tbu priusb 
iiad announced his text, ho called on the xmuplo 
to’ go 10 their prayers, telling them what they were ’ 
to pray fqr. *' *0 shall pray,” sttys he, “ for the 
king, for the Pope, for tho hdly CathoUc churoh,” 


in -pevieet siionee, one PWest Knoeijng.ttown nke- 
wiae alid saying his. ThOjriiiing of tlm piiOst was 
the' signal lor all to cease thej^ devbliQirS, and 
thd aennon was then proteeded with. The SStU 


the preachers, and miniatera shall hwyo the 
people to Joih with them in prayte in ft obtain 
form. This form is knowhas thp hilling prayer, 
or bidiUng of.prayer, beoauso in it jaeacher 
is directed fo bid tiio pdo®Ie io ptay Bw pertala 
objeets.!' tt ignp^raioly.ndwv^hnpraQ- 
.tiioe o£ .rieftdi]tg ft ■doUcct ojf .samp dh 
before the sermon being generally gulfttitti^d for 
it.* Thoform “Let Us pray,” rdpeftto5''before 
several praycrft.in ^e Bngusb Btituili^, is taken 
from this praotiee :of ihe.%rly*C|}iirc'h'i' and the 
prayer for the Ohurdh nnlitant, bc^iriag Let 
ns prfty for^the uihede stah# of Qhrist’s Church 
mifttaift htee in earth,”.is dnimdtance of in-' 
' vitatibn-to pr^yte for » 8pemftl.objobtt reimnbling 
the )ddding;prayei 4 . . 

JBXGAI^, the 

- a Ai^won who has 

i or: Tijfe'' fti^j|ifdng. yuch 


offence af.a'sea 
ft, former, hus^ 


hW 4 i-nttB, was ftrntede 
13th centuries, to those ^oti^'oaF.lei 
who made the Holy Beriptarte.' 
of their., study and'the, 

The sohiriastics, on the^oth^ditetdi | 
the doctrines of ^th, ftft Wm 
and precepts of pracllofti' ' ' 

dominion of pbilosQpby, , . ' .> V. '-’ .i 


‘jt “'XTw'’] 
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BHLL OF RJGHTS 


flat instance to cstabiisli tbe charge of bigsm;^. 
In togaril to the necond marriage (whioa oonj 
ititutea the olfenco), the English ooarts have hola 
that it is immaterial whether, hut for the bigamy,; 
it would bare^beeu a valid marriage or not, 


BIGOT, M^-ot, a word apidied to a person edequatopu^shment 
ervetsely and Obstinately wedded to sotne wao- " 


with yeaepnoice id any peculiar notions , or ex- 
tra^rdinaj^.doglnas, Upon questions of rollon. 

long bars or bol^s of 
iron, with sHaol^ee" sliding on them, and A look 
at the end, us^ on. some occasions to' eondne 
the feet of prisoners, as handcnffs oondne t^ir 
, hands. . , 

BILL (from Lat., huVh, a seal), atom origin¬ 
ally applied to any sealed letter or document, 
but now gehyffdly xised to denote any fomal 
written statetnent of any kind. It has many 
technical appHoatipns, especially in political, 
legal, and commercial matters.’ 

BILL, in Parliamentary procedure, tlie form 
in which a proposal to amend, alter, or add to 
the Statute, law is p-osentieftl to Parliament. 
{ike STATCTK.). Ilho first step taken by the per¬ 
sons, whose liames appear at the baojkof tho Bill 
as introducing it, is to ask leave of fte House of 
Purliament (the lords dr tho Oonnnons, as tho cose 
may be) to introduce the BiU. That bdng given, 
the Bill must be “road" three times liefore being 
passed OH to the other House, There may be a 
debate and amendtnenta on each reading, but 
Usually the first reading is taken with little 
opposition, discussion being a'eserved for the 
second reading, which takes mce (unless success¬ 
fully opposedFaftet the Bill has been oxaminetl, 
clause w clause, in “ committee of the whole 
House," and amendments have been proposed 
and diseo^h Hio question istben put “ that 
the'BUI hb now read a seoopd tini'e,” and; If that 
moHdn ih carried, a time is fixed for the third i 
readingj whieh; except in cjusea of great import- 
ancei or. where nmoh opposition exists, isgener*. 
*ny only a fe#R»al proceeding. W ajm ft Bill has 
passed ootti Howses, there only Temaihe the BoVftl 
assent to make It an Act of, Parliament. H a 
iitotUm .h^ ^ried, '«t wiy stage, that h Bill be 
' pgehl oa that mokths," it is 

'TOtablly lost, beeauae, reckoftwg the, ordinary 
Oration of a Pavliammitavy session, me House 
would, not be M&ng at the time iftentionod, 
Klla fw the hrvfhm or gt^t of money canOrjlin- 
ace only'in'the Hpwe in COmmbne j because that 
Bidfltse, ha* thtf.mmiusiv^ privilege .of Mfopoting 
weaSurOa inyplvitiig tHEpopdftiide of : the publm 
' tUioinby- ‘ 'B'Etbl tot I 

the reiiihptcih pf hoabura und titles originate in 
im:e.House;Of I^s; ’ (iSbe LPriis, Bousk of.) A! 


w3s; ’ (See LOHim, B<>us* of.) A 
thof]mvUe|^ of either Houge is 
to.'whibhit relates. . ’ 



have, through forgetfulness, inadvertence, or other 
causes, done or omitted to do certain acts wberoby 
they have incurred penalties. 

Jhll of Pains and Pon^tics,—A Bill of thisnatnrocan 
be Introduced for the piupos** ot punishing aperson who 
haseoinmitted aorime of f)coUliar enormity, for whlchno 
adequate punishment is provided by the ordinary law. 
HUGh a ptpcSQdlug, however, has been but rarely re¬ 
sorted'to.’ In, W4fl, a Bill Of this kind was yjassed. 
wWioh deptlvai Bishop Atterbury of his spiritual dig¬ 
nities and'banished btnit for life as a punishment for 
aiding the Pretender; and tn July, 1820, Lord I-lVet- 
poOiJihe Ihime Minister, introduced a JBill of I'aius 
and penalties directed against Queen Caroline; but in. 
November, when the division toak place at the last 
reading, the majority In its favour was so small, timt 
the Bin had to be abandoned. 

BILL OF rights; The Petition of 

Right, drawn up by Parliament in 1628, aud 
agreed to relnctantly by Ohailes I. in was 
ecarverted into a statute (3 Charles 1 ,0. i), known 
as the Bill of Eights. A later statute (i Will, 
end JVfa^, 0. 2) is, however, hotter kirown in 
history by the name. It was passed after much 
discU8.sion in November,, 1689, and embodied tho 
Declaration of Bights presented to William and 
Blary when tl^e tender of the throne was made to 
them in February, 1689. The rights declared 
are as follows:—i. That the pretended power of 
dispensing with laws, by regal authority, without 
consent of Parliament, ia illegal. 2. That tho 
{U'etended power of dispensing with laws, or tho 
execution of laws, by lugal authority, as it had 
been then of late as.sumed and exorcised, is 
illegal. 3. Tliat tho cumlnissiouJbg erecting tho 
Court of Commissioners for EccldSfttioal Caures, 
and all other commissions and courts of like 
nature, are jlicgal and pernicious. 4. 'J''hat levy¬ 
ing money for or to tho use of tho crown, by pre¬ 
tence or prerogative, without grant'Of Parlia incut, 
for longer time or In other manner than the name 
is or shali be granted, Js illegal. 5. Tlmt it is 
the right oi the subject to petition the king; and 
all commitments and prosecutions for such peti- 
Momng are illegal. 6. That the raising or keeping 
a standinK army within the kingdom in time of 
peace, unless it be with consent of Parliament, 
M against law. 7. That the eubjeetb which are 
Prot^tants may have arms for their defence 
suitable to their conditions, and as allowed by 
Jaw. 8. That elections of members of Parlia¬ 
ment ought to bo free. 9. That the freedom of 
speech, and debates or procoeding#lti Parliament, 
might .not to be impeached or questioned. 10. 
That excessive bail ought-not to be required, nor 
excessive fines impd8<ra, lior omel and unusual 
|KniwmimtS inflioted.' ir. That jurors ought to 
^ And ; aiwi jurors 

1 tr^s, for high treason 

ought to bo frooboldprs.’ (This ^vision rcsjioct- 
mg the ^ahnoatiou of jurors in cases of treason . 
» I'eMaled by the Jury Aot^ 6 Geo. IV, c. 50.) 

aliggants and promises of flues and for-' 
feJtm^ ^ 'fl^jcidar persmis before oOnvietion 
am^egal md vbidC 13 . And that, for redress of. 
^gnfvaaoos, and for'the amending, strongthefi- 
.ih^and TO^ervhig'of the laws, Parliaments 
^ght to'be held frequently. It concludes in 
ffiose remsrkahle words i—“ And they do eJaiba, 
;demflnd, and in 4 st''ubon aB and smguhir thn 

arid,abertios.” 
of Parliament its^ teooghiemkall and 
the, righfe mid’ Hbertoes ass^ed and 
omaaea in % ssdd d^kifAtldn, to be the •‘trad, 
A^nt, and iMuhi^bte, rights of the people of 
. !&O80 Qboidies wem agais W'- 
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BCrted ftt tho commencement of the iStfe ecntwy, 
in tUo Act of Settlement, is ftad 13 Will. Ifl. 0. a, 
wliercby the crown was limited to her present 
MAjesty’s house; and' somO new iwotdsions tvero 
added, tor bettor soeuHog one religion^ laws, a«kd 
li^rtics, which the etatnte declares to be the 


the ancient doctrine of the oommoaTaw.'' Some 
of these provisions havo boea, b^caJed. 

The pincipal which are now--»ih l#oH)o ,«t»y be 
ahortly stated thus:—The potto,ssor of the erdwn 
■hall join in ooih|innaioa with the Of 

England, os by law established, if not a 
native of England,, this na'^en shw not' be 
obliged to engage in wrat, to defend any domin' 
ions wliich do not belong to the erown of England, 
withoat the consent, of iWli&ment; that the 
Judges shall not be removed whifet they tnnperly 
demean themselves, except upon the address of 
both Houses of Porlsameut, and thek salaries 
■haU be ascertained and established (and by i 
Geo. III. 0. 23, their commissions are contiuned, 
notwithstanding the demise of the erWn); tlrnt 
no jiardon under tho great seal shall be pleadable’ 
to an impeachment by the . Commons ui Parlia¬ 
ment. 

BILL, in law the name is given to various 
documents in criminal and civil proceedings. 

In Criminal Cases, a bill is an indictment or written 
acciwation of one or more persons of a crime or mis¬ 
demeanour preferred to or pre.s<:nted upon oath bf a 
grand jiuy. n Uen this jury have heard the evidence, 
if they think It an aucrutation groundless, or not suffl- 
ci-jntly supimr^ by the'idtaossBs called before'them, 
they cndmse n|'‘not a true bill,” or, “not fdn'nd 
and then theTBll Is said to be thrown out, and'the. 
party is discharged ’withont further answer; but afresh 
bill may afterwards be preferred to a subsequent grand 
jury, but not at the some assises or sessions, lor the 
same offence. they are sa.tis&ed of the truth of toe 
Wccnsatlon, they toon indorse upon it, “a touebtU.” 
Tho indictment is then said to lie found, j»nd toep^y 
«toiKl8 indicted. Xo find » bill, twelve of too jniy, 

' At lea.st, must agree. 

Bill in Chance^ was formerly too flritt conwnMiCe* 
ment of a mUt in the Court of Chjmcery, which 
analogous to an action in toe common-law courts,' Xt 
took the style of apetition to the XiOrd Clumcellor, and 
consisted of a conrise narrative of toe -facts and 
(natters on which the plaintiff reiieA XhU form was 
abolished by the Judicature Act of (875, (Sre JuPi' 

«4TUItlt.) 

Bill of Cost** (5ec<5oafis.) 

Bill of BzoetoSoHe was formerly of the nature of an’ 
appeal, osamtcablB, not In the court out of which Hie 
. record issues for tiro trJai at tM privs, but in toe next 
immediate superior coUKt, unou a writ of emir, After 
judgment given In the ooart below. Bills W ^ceptions 
^ere abolished by the Judlbatoro Act Of rSyf 

P BILXi-OHAMBBB^ a, departmoot the 
^.Oourt of Seseioii ih Scotltald, to which stthtovary 


compulsory on iunfeoepera of ull clgsiics, persons 
keeping beer and cider-shops, ami tbojse licensed 
•to sell wtoo and. spirits, or let hrjrsea foji' hire. 
Certmn excoptiows am mudo iu tiro case of tho 
Guards biHetkl to tho neighbourhood of Imndon. 
If the perron <m whom roltUers e*o. Hlleted haa 
nob AdcotoinodMionto to« own bouhc, he must iind 
it'to,i%hB noigHbourhood. Theca la a^od, but 
em^, toftlo bf paytoent. : BQkttog is wot very 
frexprenily roBortod-to’ now, the eirlar^mnenl of 
bartoclrn'toid the ffHrtoation.of hhviug to a 
grojtt-extoht Bn^rcodod it. ^ ■ 

, BltLSOl^HOBTALW are accounts of 
the number of deaths diathave taken place witlriw 
a particulftr district to a aproified thae* olassiflod 
according to their ages, the diBcasca of which 
they diro, &o. The;y were first oomnilcd in 
Itoijdcm about 1S3B, and early in tho followiug 
century they began to be roton^ weekly. In 
1837, the^wereauperseded bjr the weekly returu« 
of the rogistrar-gencraL 

BIOTHANATUSi orBIAIHANATUS, 

U-o-tka/ti'-f.i-tui (Qr., idos, life, or Ua, violence, 
and tJianatos, death), obb •who dies a violent 
death, or ve^ suddealjo m if there were no 
ace between health and death. The term was 




I fii fs 5t!»nr 


to the early ages of tho Ghurch, on account of 
their enduring even unto the death; and were thus 
lookcd;Upen as little better than self-murdercrB. 

BIBTH, 6i»'fA(Ang.-Sa*:., hem'tk&j Gor., hurt, 
ftom the verb to bear), the act of coming 
into life. (.S’eeQKNRiiATiON.)' In this country a tax 
was imposed on the birth of a.tdiildby the Act 
6 and 7, 'Will. III. 0, 6, passed to 1693. The 
afnouirt varied accordtog jto the aoe^ rank of the 
patento. , A dnko paid *3© oji tlfo bhih an 
eldest son, and for each other, child:a 


eldest son, and ^5 foy epch other, child:,- a 
to^pot w knight, d^Sior an eldest ■on, and £i 
eadhfor otherehildren, , An archbishop or bishop, 
os,» doctor df divinity, law, or physio',! got off 
wHft for every child, j arid agentloman having 


a personal estate of Hftoo, or a real estate worth 
£50 per ennum, was taxed to the amount of los. 
Eelow that condition, every poison not receiving 
alms liad to pay as. for eaeh^addition to the 
family. The tax was orfenally levied tor five 


years; but by, ft later .Aoi (8 ftnd^p^^W^^. III. 
c, ao) wai. ooaliim.ved for six years ; The 
word birth ifl'figurftrively used for oxtacftothto, 
liues^e, or rank 1^ d^onl, - » 

I Birth,' Coaciaiwi^ef; CoxcainwisIST or 
(B'lWTa.) ■ >', 

{SieVmAt Stai^tigs M(d BadtoTSAHOfi.) 

BISKOP, lidsh'-cg) (Sax,, bitceop, from Greek 
^piscopos, an overseer dr soperiritehdent)'. Tho 
term was emj^oyed by the Oreftk* and Romans to 
degignato certftto.civu offioms.wWoxcfoiBad rowo 


tnemoftns py which food ftridiodgtog^re provided I 
for Boldiers when oft the toisiroh,. or during A’ 
temporary stay to wy towA to vtotoh 1 

no barraobB for thfejythe I 


passtog. of the ^ 

,|«r8ons wCTe, eo^MVto 
their dwellings wltodrit 
of the 


mtoatitoi to ihe I 
uitooy origtohlly ‘ 


ittowi Jdiw Jjeen a great 
#1^ Irihd.pf Buperinten- 
SSdtto'^h® Jl>i8fipp ; whether 


htofeh.-i 


[bn'j wldift the Established 
the .Roman Cfttkodics 


u all cases; and. 


itodhtatoihAtot^.. Ri Raul addresses the chlcre 
of, wih,a Ghwh 'ht j^hesmr as “ overseers,” or 
hiidm|iiB, {^' dp.-ttoi!t passage Tresbytorians very 
,%1toh dep^} hatto tlto wurchas toomsed to 
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BISSEXTILE 


number, and the apoatlea could not exercise a 
direct supervision over all, they appointed assis¬ 
tants, each o£ virhom had several churches \mdef 
his care, aud who were virtually bishops, although 
in some instances they were styled - “angels,” as 
in the second and third chapters of the book of 
Revolution, where the “angels ” of the Gbnrcbea: 
at Eplwsm, Smjrrm, Porgamos and other places 
are referred to. franfflus, a Ohristfan martyr of / 
the and century, refers to those “who by the 
apostles were made bishops.” There is direct I 
evidence that the apostles atmointed Wshops in I 
Itome, Smyrna, and Antioch. The earliest hfishops j 
had each a certain territorial district placed under 
Im superintendence, and the city where he dwelt 
was termed his see {sed&t), the immediate district 
his parish (pa/rokia), and the whole district over 
which he had control his diocese {dioikesis). As 
tlio cluirch extended, new dioceses were formed, 
and the bishops of the older sees exercised a sort 
of spiritiml authority as primates, presiding in 
the councils held, As the highest bishop generally 
resided in a chief city, or metroi>olis, he became 
known as a “ metropolitan,” a term still used. 
In the English Chtirdi the bishop is the highest 
of the three ministorial^orders, and exercises over¬ 
sight over a certain district, called his see or 
diocese. The bishop performs the functions of 
ordination, consecration, confirmation, and ex- 
communication. He exercises a superintendence 
over the pastors in his diocese in regard to their 
morals, the performance of their duties, &c. The 
bishop is elected by the chapter of his cathedral 
church; but the nomination is virtually with the 
crown. The sovereign, on a vacancy being noti¬ 
fied, sends to the chapter a missive letter conpd 
dVlirc, that they proceeil to elect a successor, at 
the same tium naming the person they are expected 
to elect. If they do not proceed with the election 
within a short time, the king may nominate by 
his own authority; or, if they elect any other 
tlian the person named, they incur the penalty of 
a prwmmire, which includes forfeiture of goods, 1 
outlawry, and other evils. In the Roman Oatho-! 
lie Church, the Pope claims the right to appoint 
all bishops; hut the exercise of this right is 
modified by con^rdats with the sovereignB of the 
respective states, and by the conferred 

on certain ohapters of cathedrus of electing their 
own bia^ps, subject to Pajial approval. A bishop 
nahst bo at least thirty years ot age. He is said 
to'ha installed in his bishoprio, writes himself by 
Divine permission, and haS title of lord and 
right reveretwl father in Clod.V The English bishops 
are, by tirtua of their bishoprics, lords of Parlia¬ 
ment, and nearly all sit in the Upper House. 
The Bishop of Sodor and Man has no seat in the 
House of Iiords; and, since the recent creation 
of the bishopric of Manchester, the last appointed 
of the other bishops has no seat (except those of 
Canterbury, York, London, Durham, or "Wm- 
ohestor}; so that the number of lords spiritual 
sitting in parliament mighh.not be increased. 
Th^ claim all the mivuegs^ bnjoyed by the 
temporal, peers, exeept that tibBjr'eannot be tried 
by thelct peers upon incUctment for treason or 
felony^ rmr 4t upon such trihlB in the court of the 
lord . The^ ai« also practically ex* 

eluded trisds for capital offences f 

for Uiey/itfe'ia'TOibit^ by the can of-^eir' 
cUlirvb fficiff being'^d^ss of life ahd death. In 
EngiaU’d.there.a^'W all 3.x bidi(W, ineluding the 
archbisha^' of .Othterlmty. ana York, .ea^ of 
whom htU his otnh sea pr diocese, in .w^ch he 
exeroisea' Ordinary . episoopal ^notions. The 


bishops of his province, over whom he exercises 
a certain jurisdiction, are called his suffragans. 
The terra originally, however, denoted a titular 
bishop appointed to assist the bishop of any dio¬ 
cese in his spiriteial functions, and to supply his 
place when absent, and that moaning of the term 
has recently been restored. The Archbisbop of 
Gahterbiiry, and the bishops of London and Lin¬ 
coln are assisted by suffragan bishops. The arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury is styled lUeirofKdiCanus et 
Primus totius AwMas, and takes precedence of 
oB, the nobility of the realm after tncbloodioyal. 
The archbishop of Yorkisstylo^Primiw et Metro- 
poUtanus An^ia, and has precedence of all dukes 
not of the blood royal, and all the great officers 
of state except tlie lord chancellor. (Hee Aboh- 
BlSHOP.) The bishops of London, Durham, and 
■Winchester take precedence of all the oth^ 
bishops, who rank after them according to_ their 
seniority of consecration. There are 23 bishops 
in the province of Canterbury, and 18 in that of 
York. Formerly the incomes of the sees differed 
very much in amount; but latterly the ecclesias¬ 
tical commissioners have been from time to time, 
on the avoidance of sees, attempting to adjust 
their incomes. The present income of the arch¬ 
bishop of Oanterbury is £15,000; of York, £10,000; 
of the b'lshop of London, £io,ooo ; Winchester, 
£7,000; Durham, £8,000; Ely, £5,500; the others 
from £2,500 to £5,000, except Sodor and Man, 
£2,000, 

Irish and Scotch Biriiops,—tn Ireland there are two 
archbishops and ten bishops; in Bcotlaud seven 
bishops. ' • 

Colonial Bishoprics in connection with the Church of 
England have from time to time been established in 
India and in the principal British colonies. The first 
of these was the bishopric of Nova Beotia, created in 
17S7; and at pmsent the number amounts to 60, besides 
II missionary bisho;)s. The salaries me in some cases 
voted by the imperial Parliament from the consolidated 
fund: in others they are paid from the colonial funds, 
Or are secured by beouests or contributions from the 
colonial bishopric fund, or other charitable funds; or 
they are made up from two or more of these sources. 

Boman Oatbolic Bishops.— Jn the Oriiish Dominions. 
—England and Wales—i archbishop, 13 bishops, and 2 
auxiliary bishops; Scotland—2 archbishops and 4 
bishops; Ireland—4 archbishops, 23 bishops, and z 
coadiutor bishops: India, Colonies, and llepeiidencles 
—3 archbishops and 46 bishops, besides coadjutors and 
vicars apostolic. Tbrougbont the world—according to 
official reports published at Rome in i 38 o, there were 
1,134 archbishops and bleeps of the tJhurch. 

toerioan Ohuiohes.—Protesfant Xjmcopal Ch-urch of 
Amerka.—Tbe whole of the United States are divided 
into dioceses, each State ordinarily constituting one 
diocese, but New York being divided Into five; and at 
the head ot each diocese is a bishop. Theca arc alto¬ 
gether 32 tfishops, Inclnding assistant and missionary 
bishops, TheMethodMBpiseopdlChurdi.basztblshopH, 
and the Afriean Episcopal Eton, CIturck, 6. 

Jtiuwiaa and Oreelc Ohurchee,—There are 36 dioceses 
in Russia. Tlie Holy Synod, in the case of a vacancy 
in. the episcopal ranx^ submits two names to the Em¬ 
peror, for him to select one, but he frequently dis¬ 
regards the nomination and appoints a bishop, whom the 
Synod Is bound to accept. In the Church ot the Le¬ 
vant, properly called the Greek Chureb, governed by 
the four patriarchs of Constantinople,'Antioch,' Jeru¬ 
salem, and Alexandria, the bishops are elected subject 
to the ai^roval of the patriarch; hut,tes finnan of the 
. Sultan is necessary to giye fuQ authority to the bishops 
after their confirmation,. 

BISHOP, BOY. (SteHotBiBHOP.) 

^ BISHOP’S COtiBT. liSee Comaronr 

OOOBT,) / 

BlSSBXTlXjSiy(Lat., bistextUia, 


f 
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from his, twice, aexHlis, sixth),in OhronoloCTjis the 
nemo given to tliat year whieh contains 306 days, 
called, also, leap-year. (See Lhap Y»ab.) This 
additional day was given to Febmary. as being 1 
the shortest month, and was inserted between i 
the 24tA and ajtb. By their mode of reckoniag, 
the S4th was the sixth before the ealends, or 
jst of March, hence called sexto caloadas,^rtii; 
and in order to preserve the same enumeration, 
■the intercalary or repeated day was termed bis- 
geoetus dies, or the second si^th day, and the year 
in which it occurred bmextilu. (See CahENOAB.) 

BLACK ACfC. IhreViouB to the statute 
9 Geo. I. c. 32 , the king’s forest neat Waltham, 
in Hants, was infested by lawless persons, who 
dis^ised themselves and blackened their faces, 
and were hence called Waltham Slacks. They 
committed great devastations on the deer; to 
prevent which, and similar offences, the statute 
enacted that persons hunting, armed and dis¬ 
guised, and killing or stealing deer, or robbing 
warrens, or stealing fish out of any river, &c., 
should be guilty of felony without benefit of 
clergy. 'Q'C Act was repealed W the 7 and 8 
Geo. IV. 0. 27, passed in 1827. The Acts of the 
Scottish Parliament from the reign of James I. 
of Scotland to the year 1586, are known as Black 
Aet-s, because they are printed in black-letter 
(wliich see), 

BLACK ART, a name given to magic, as 
it wi\8 Buperstitiously imagined that all who 
e.xcrcised the art weref?alded by the devil in the 
aocom])lishment of the effects produced. As the 
tmrsuit of magic was deemed sinful in the ex¬ 
treme, and black was the emblem of wickedness 
and evil in the Middle Ages, so the term “black 
art ” became applied to it. (See Magic.) 

. BLACK ASSIZE, the name given to an 
assize held in the old town-hall of Oxford in June 
1577. on account of an extraordinary and fatal 
pestilence which broke out during it. It is said 
that judgment had just been passed upon one 
Jcncks, a bookbinder, for sedition, who was sea- 
toncctl to lose Ills cars, when there arose such an 
infectious damp or breath among the people, that 
many were then smothered, and others so deeply 
infected, that they lived not many hours after. 
Above 600 sickened in one night; and, from the 
6th of July to the litlyof August, 510 persons are 
said to have died in Oxford and the neighbouring 
villages. It was popularly regarded as a divine 
judgment on the cruelty of the sentence; but it 
was prok»bly owing to the filthy condition of the 
neighbouring gaol where the prisonel^s had been, 
kept. A simimr pestilence is said to have hiukeu 
out at Cambridge during the Lent assize held 
there in 1521. 

BLACK BOOK OF THE EKOUSH 

MONASTERIES was a book compiled by order 
of the visitors of these estabUslaaents, under the 
reign of Henry VIII. It detailed the scandalous 
i* enormities practised the religious houses, with 
^ a view to blacken their cbEuraescrl and to hasten 
h) their dissolution. Hence the phrase “ to set one 
down in the black hook,” , , 

' ' Black Book of the Bkotu^tteri-^The hiher Sligsr 
Scaeearii, or Liber Ifiger Pamui, to'have bMU 

Compiled in the reign d Ben^ uL, is now pra- 
seived among the other records of the^PKhequer. It 
gives a description o{ the eonit of as it Stood 

m the reign of Henry 11 .; the radk, <wagti(,,^wers, 
and perquisites of the different office^: of the Cotun i 
the revenues of the orown, will of fitejSry . Jt 

has been printed by HeotttS, Oartordi. ifapS. ; , 


BLACK. DEATH is the name given to a 
Smost destructive pestilence, which, towards the 
middle of the 14th century, extended itself over 
all parts of the known worhl. It took its name 
itvai the black spots which appearmi on the skin, 
it was an ipteuse form of the oriental plaimo, 
and, like it* was characterized by fever, putrid 
infiammation of the lungs, buboes and oarhuncies. 
It is said to have taken ite rise in. China, and to 
^ve thence travelled westward to Europe, where 
it made its appearance 10 ,1348. Some accounts 
state that the impure air was actually visible as 
it approached with its burden of death. Histo¬ 
rians of that time mve a moet liorrible picture of 
the sufferings and deaths that were occasioned by 
it. In Europe alone, diuing the . three years thivt 
it prevailed, it is said to have earned off 35,000,000 
persons, London having lost over 100,000, It has 
I been asserted, but, of course, on very imperfect 
[ data, that in the hhst more than 35,000,000 
persons perished. It was looked upon as a judg¬ 
ment of Heaven; and many thought to save 
themselves by giving their goods to the Church, 
or by petsonal chastisements. The Jews were 
; also looked upon as the cause of it; and, in oon- 
sequonce, great numbers of them suffered death. 
In the city of Mayence alone, 12,000 of them were 
cruelly murdered. The prevalence of this terrible 
plague rave rise to the brotherhood of Flagellants, 
who undertook to expiate thS sins of the people, 
and avert the pestilence by self imposed suffer- 
[ings. (&eFnAOJjr,bASf'rs.) The black death has 
Several times made its appearance in Europe since 
that time, but never with the same virulence. 
Bocaocid, in the introiiuotion to his “Decameron,” 
has given a lively description of its physical and 
mor^ effects in Florence; and a full and inte¬ 
resting account of it is to be found in Hecker’s 
“ Biudemiog of the Middle Ages.” 

BLACK FRIARS. (See Dominicah 

BLACK-HOLE, blak-holc\ the term given 
to the place of confinement in which soldiers 
undergo short terms of imprisonment for minor 
offences against military disoinliue; and hence 
applied to the old viUago “ lock-up,’* or “ cago,” 
the cells of a po!ioc.station, or any pkeoin wliich 
persons are temporarily lodged in durance. 

> Blaek-hele of Qsleutta, a place about 18 feet square, 
ligUteU and ventilated by two small windows several 
feet from the ground, in which i4f> English merchants 
and soldiers, who helonged to the garrison and factory 
that had been lately established at Calcutta, were 
imprisoned by order of tbs Nabob Sutajali Howlafa, on 
the evening of June j 8 , 1756. These uufurtnnato meu, 
suffering from want of air, unbearable heat, and intense 
thirst, (tnd mebausted by Uie conUnual struggle to reach 
the narrow air-slits, sank one by one through the long 
liuurs of that terrible pieht, until monilug brongUt 
release and renewal of existence to twenty-three only, 
who had existed through the horrors that had caused 
the death of their felipw-infferem. , 

BLACK LlpTis a name popularly given to 
certain printe^^sts privately circulated among 
subscribers, givii& lists of insolvents and bauk- 
rupts, protested hills, judgments for debt, and 
other matters affect!^ the credit of firms and 
;i»di«idut^, and intended for the guidance of 
inercbahts and others in trade. [See Tbaus 
FfidTSOTION gfOOIlOTES.) 

"BLACK MAIL.—“Previous to the rebellion 
of 174s, the highlands of Scotland were in a 
very mwlete ebnuition. The stealing and carry¬ 
ing bff of a neighbour’s cattle was a system of 
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pluAiler practised ev^sn by ^raons of standing 
Mid influenoe. To obviate &is state of things, a* 
okus of men wbo hp who protossed to take upon 
themselves the duty of protecting the iiropevty 
of indKoduals^tpon payment of a certain annual 
aam, which was ooU'^ “ black mail.” < They 
generally also took care that the cattle of tliose 
who refused to pay black mail should be earned 
off, Wlien> however, any one of the payors of 
black mail lost his cattle, the lovier either re¬ 
covered theru or made thorn good. The celebrated 
Kob Boy went a notorious levior of black mail in 
ths wwtem Highlands, J^fU‘r the rebellion, tlie 
law was more vigorously enforced in the High¬ 
lands, and black rruiil ceased. 

BLACK BOB, USHER OF THE. (See 

USHBU oi’ TUB Black Itoo.) 

BLACK ROOD OF BCOTLAND, in 
Scottish History is the name given to a golden 
cross about a Bjnui long, elaborately wrought in 
the form of a uasket, and containing what was 
b<!licved to bo a nieco of the true ci-oss., It was 
brought to Scotland by Margaret, the Anglo- 
Saxon princess, on her marriage with Malcolm 
Oesinmohr, about i<^o, and came to be regarded 
with great veneration by the people. It w.'vs 
taken possession of by Edward I. of England, in 
T2f)T, and used by hiip to give increased solemnity 
to tliB oral of toalty exacted,from the Scottish 
nohles, but was subsequently restored. When 
Havid II. invaded England in 1346, be carried 
the .black rood nloii" with him; ami, on his 
defeat by Sir Ralph de Neville, it bename the 
woperty of the conqueror, who deposited it in 
Durham Cathedral, where it remained, till the 
Reformation, but subsequently disappeared. 

BLACK WATCH. —^Tho body of men so 
call«l were regularly enrolled, about 1730, for the 
purijose of Wiitcliiug the disaffected Highlanders, 
who were seeking an opportunity to renew the 
revolt againKt the government of the house of 
Hanover Jn the jnsrson of Gcorgo II., which had 
been previously attempted in 171 a twelvemonth 
after -the accession of his father, (Jeoige 1. 
A few Highlanders had been entrusted with 
arms by the government almirt fours years 
previously, bat a greater number were now on- 
liatod from the C^mpljells, Grants, and other. 
dobs Well affeoted. towards the goveimnont, and 
divided into sjx eompswiies, three of lOO men 
each, undet a captain, and the romivinder of 70 
men oach, under a ilentonant. As these men 
wore tartans consisting of dark colours, they 
wore caRed the Black tV'atoh, In 1739, tlieso 
companies, which hml ldth<ato,Haot6(l irafeijon- 
dently of each other, were bicorpomted into the 
famous 4and regiment, tha command of whicli 
was given to the carl of Oraadord. They wore 
the.n relieved from the duty of watching the 1 
B^hlauders, who took the opportuoity to or- 
g&niee the rebellion of l74S.-,Li'he recent re- 
casanfeation and ro-naming of tSI infantry regi¬ 
ments has not interfered with the old name— 
the regimoht st® known as the Black 
Wntch (Royal Highlarulors). There is not a 
more disttogui^eu toginieui in. the service. 

BLAirOH|<^' HI^NOH HOLDING, 

nil aaoient feui|Jf 4 |jiui'o repogniaoil Ey the law 
of Scotland, goinu respects equivalent to what 
is k.iiiwii ift Bn^and a “peplietcom” rent, the 
duty p.iyable to.^^lor^bwng^some insiguificant 
aum, as a penny. 


5 BLASPHEMY 


BLANCHE LYON. {Bcc Pukspivant.) 

BIjANK bonds. Previous to the pass¬ 
ing in r6g6 of a Scottish act which declared them 
void, these were seonritiea in which the creditor’s 
name was left blank, and whioh_ passed by mere 
delivery, tho bearer or holder being at liberty to 
insert his nmne in the blank space and sue for 
payment. 

BLASPHEMY, hlm'-fe-me (Gr., l/asphemia, 
from hUipto, I hurt, and pheme, reputation). Etc- 
laUy means defamation or evi^sjjeaking, aud at 
first was used to denote simply the blaming or 
condemning of a person or thing. Afterwards, 
however, it came to be restrictea to an indignity 
offered to the Deity, either by words or writing. 
In the early Christian church, blasphemy was re¬ 
garded as of throe kinds—i, The blasphemy of 
apostotes, whom tho heathen peiweculors obliged 
not only to deny, but to curse Christ; 2, the 
blasphemy of hci’ctics and other profane Cliris- 
tian.s; and 3, tho blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost. The first sort of blasphemers were such 
as, after making a profession of Christianity, 
tupodapo.states, and blasphemed Jeans Christ; 
this being tho usual test administered to them by 
their persecutors. Tlie second were such as made 
a profession of Christianity, but yet, either by 
impious doctrines or profane discourses, derogated 
from tho majesty and honour of God and his 
holy religion. For the third fckid of blasphemy, 
that against the Holy Ghost, see below. Under 
tho Mosaic law, blasphemy was punished with 
death; and tho same punishment was also awarded 
to it by tho civil law and the laws of many chil- 
used countries. By the canon law, blasphemy 
was punished only by a solemn penante; and 
subsequently the corporal pniiishment come to be 
commuted into a pecuniary fine. Blasphemy is 
usually defined to be an injury offered to God, by 
denying that which is due and belonging to liim, 
or attributing to him what is not agreeable to his 
nature. According to Elaokstone, the offence of 
“ blaspheming against tho Almighty, by denying 
his being or providence, or by contumelious re¬ 
proaches of our Saviour Jesus Christ, is puuish- 
ablc at common law by fine and imprisonment, or 
other infamous corporal punishment; for Chris¬ 
tianity i.s p.art of the laws of England.” By the 
common law, also, profane scoffing, at the ‘Holy 
Scriptures, or exposing any part thereof to con¬ 
tempt or ridicule, are indictable offences. In the 
i'cj;^r of Edwartl VI., it was enacted that i»crsons 
reviling the snerament of the Ijord’s Supper by 
contemptuous words or otherwise, should suffer 
imprisonment. This Act was repealed in the 
reign of Mary, but revived by Elizabeth. The 
9 and. 10 Will. HI. c, 32, entitled, “ An Act for tho 
more effcctijally suppressing of blasphemy and 
pjofancucss,'* states that “ many persons have 
of late years openly avowed and published many 
blasphemous and infamous ophiions, contrar y to 
the doctrines and principles of the Christian 
religion, ^oatly tending to the dishonour of 
iUmighty God, and may prove destrnotivo to tho 
peace apd welfare of this kiagdsjn; ” and enacts 
that any jjcrsoa or persons having been educated 
in, or liaviug mode a profession of the Christian 
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or shall assert or maiats^ wiat' thttfo Jlr.c tnore 
gods than one, qr shfdl.de&y tho Christian yclirfon 
to bo true, or the Holy Smptmres iff the Old and 
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New Testament to he of divlno attthoiity,” shall, 
for the first offence, he adjudged inoapahlo of 
holding an^v ofiice ox employment, eoclesiastlml, 
dvil, or muitary; and, on a second conviction, 
shall bo disabled to sno, proseentti, plead, or nae 
any action in any court of law or equity-, and 
shall also sufEor imprisonment for ttaeo years. 
The main movisions of this Act remain still in 
force; but by 53 Guo. HI. c. 160, thoso. who deny 
the doctrine of the Trinity are exempted from its 
penalties. In 1841, the law against blasphemy 
was enforced upon Mr. Moion for publiemng an 
edition of Shcllcjs’s “ Queen Mob; ” but the sen¬ 
tence was merely nominal. In this case the pro¬ 
secution was instituted' by another pnblisher, 
named Hotherington, who had a short time pre¬ 
viously suffered four months’ imprisonment for 
ublishing a work described as blasphemous. In 
Gotland, blasphemy was, by acts or the Scottish 
I»arliament passed in i66t and 1695, punislmhlo 
by death; and tho last who suffered capital 
imnishmcnt for this crime in Scotland "W^as Thomas 
Aikenhcad, a student of divinity, who was exe¬ 
cuted in 1696. These severe statutes were, how¬ 
ever, rc]>cali'd by 53 Oeo. III. c. 160, which made 
tho punishment arbitrary. By Act 6 Goo. JV. c. 
47, tho publication of l)la.sphemy was inmishable 
by fine and imprisonment, and by banishment for 
a second offence; hut this last was repeq.led by 7 
Will. rV. c, 5, which rendered the punishmi^t 
only fiuo or imprisonment or both. 

Blasphemy against the Holy Ghost.—BlVines are 
very much Ufviaed In opinion »s to What the nature of 
this sill was. Christ says, in Matthew xtf..sr (iMni to 
the same effect In Mark hi. 39, and liukewli. to), “All 
manner of sin and blasphemy shall be forjriv’ou: unm 
men; but the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost shall 
not bo forgiven unto meij." la tho early church some 
applied it to the sin of lapsing into idolatry ;■ others to 
a denial of the proper GCmhcad of Christ; others to a 
denial of the divinity of the Holy Ghost. Augustine 
resolves it into obstinacy in opposing the metltods of 
divine grace, and continuing in this obduracy to tho 
end of life. A more general opinion te, that it con¬ 
sisted In the imputing of the miraolos wrouAt by tho 
Holy Spirit to the xKuvor of the devil, and tJiat it was 
diiccted against the Jews. Die saying of Christ, as 
recorded in tlio Gosiiela of Matthew and Mivrk, was 
directly CiiHed forth hy the Piiaxisees having said, 
“ This fellow doth not east out devils but by Beeko- 
bub, the prince of the devilsand was specially ad¬ 
dressed to them; but in buke’s Gospel tho words are 
used in a general denunciation of the riiarlsees, with¬ 
out this particular reference. 

BLESSED THISTLE. (.s'ceTmsTLM.) 

BLIND, a term descriptive of ouc wbo is 
deprived of sight. The affliction prevails more 
largely in tropical than, in temperate cUmate.s, and 
mOre ill the eastern than in the western bqini- 
sphere, Oomparativeiy few persons aro bom 
blind, the majority become so by reason of glan- 
coina, optlialmia, smallpox, aocidents, or diseases 
of tho eye. (iS^e Eve.) Ajiorson in the full 
enjoyment of the soUso of sight imagines that 
the blind must be in a ranch more helpless an<l 
pitiable condition than the deaf. This, however, 
is found not to bo the case;,and various attempts 
have been made to aocount for it. The blind, as 
a class, ttf% lively and cheerful; the deaf, shy and 
melancholy, often mowse and saapicions { tho 
truth being, that the deaf are far more isolated 
all their lives from thosb that''tear;, than the 
blind are from those that see. Thttlattor a*o able 
to make up, in great measure, forjiheir want of 
sight by the greater development’ 'of thifir o^er 
eepes. By assiduous appacatmn .m^ 'attaaiiqju 
tte senses of touch and tearing boebiha mtM 


move delicate and acute, and it lias even been 
said that some have been ablo to distinguish 
Colours by moatos of tonch-; but this seems very • 
doubtful. By accurately dktia|misi»ng the vari¬ 
ous kinds and modifications ox sppSid, they are 
able to form <»rrect idohs - on i|«any^ su'bjects. 
Mneb, too'depends upon the Ihmory, which, 
from exoreiso, becomes mneb morOxetentivo than 
in ordinary cases, and it is itimarteblo tliat they 
scarcely ever hmtt tbfflhselves, rithet against 
f uruiture or in play. There is scarcely any de¬ 
partment of'hmnaa effort and knowledge in which 
idle blind have not obtained distinction, thus 
James Holman, the blind traveller {born 1786, 
died 1857), visited almost every notable place in 
the world, published an account of his travels in 
1835. Tlie lU’v. J, Sparrow, the blind clergyman, 
was olcotod chaplain to tho Mercers’ Company, 
London, April, 1858, and i-ead the service, &c., 
from embossoii books. The blind Viscount Cran- 
bornc was the author of many intere.sting Jiistori- 
cal essays. He died in Juno, 1865. -On 13th 
,Iuly, 1805, Henry Fawcott, the bliml professor of 
imlitical ooonomy .it Cambridge, was elected M.B, 
for Brighton ; .for Hackney, 1874 and 1880; and 
was aiq’ointed postmaster-general, April, 18B0. 
Mr F. J. Campbell (blbid) ascended Moat Bkno 
in 1S80. It is estimated that there are no fewer 
than 4,000,000 of blind persons in the world at 
Siep^enttime. Of tlmvast nniabor47,000arc 
in Frmw^ about s.';,ooo in Germany, up-wards of 
9 o,oop in Russia, about 3,000 in Bollajia, 6,000 La 
^wedea* upwards of 2,000 in Norway, and aboht 
^^,000 in the British isles. As comi>ared with 
Otter ormntries, it is foiuid that in tho lev el por¬ 
tions of Kufope, comprising Belgium, Hanover, 
parts of Germany, and the plains of tembardy 
aild Denmark, the averfigo is nearly the same as 
that of Great Britaui, boiug about r in every 1000 
inhabitants. In more elevated regions, the pro¬ 
portion is considerably lo'wer, except in Norway, 
where it is as high us i in ovepr 482 inhabitants, 
l*he number of Wind person.^ in eaiiy life is not 
large, leas than 14 per emt, in Great Britain, 
being under 14 years of age (a cironnwtanco prov¬ 
ing that cases of blindness at birth arc not com¬ 
mon) ; while 50 per cent, of the number of blind 
persons are above 60 years of age ; showing tliat 
in many cases it had arisen as an infirmity of old 
ago. It tes been thought that blindness has been 
increased by many of tiie employments foUowed 
in jiopirlouB manufactnring towns, and Ifiiat 
crowded dwellings and other circumfitances at¬ 
tendant upon denMo populations, by inducing dis¬ 
eases of the organs Sighi, have caused a greater 
amount of btedtesa In towns than in rural 
localities, census returns, however, .a 

much larger pr^ortion of blind pm’sous appear to 
exist in the agricultural than in the manufaetur- 
iug and mining counties, and this, although tho 
institutions for the reception kttd education of 
the blind arc located in our p{,fncipal citicri and 
towns. ' , - 

BLINDII^, a punisbracut for¬ 

merly hifiiotod won perjurers, tliieves, and 
adultcreris, and also frequoaifiy upon the early 
Ohristisfirte.' It was iierfonned in various ways. 

; Soinerimes boiling vinegarj or a mixture of liino 
and vinegar, was dropped into the eyes; often a 
oord Va» twi.stcd round tho head ujitil the eyes 
started from their sockets. The rhost 'cotmnfm 
method of administering ibis horrible xnt*d''b- 
mriit (hiring the Midrllc Ages was by placing a 
red-hot metal basin'before riio eyes. A large 
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nwnber of Bulgarians were blinded by the 
Emperor Basil in 104 a-D. 

BLOCKADE, blok-ai^, tbe nlose observa-* 
tion of any Jisrt or harbPar on the seaboard of an 
enemy’s obnntrtr, to prevent tiie Entrance and 
e^ess of vosB?&. It is otfeoted by stationing' 
men'Of''war at' iA abort distance outside tbe 
blockaded poi^t.; 7he term is also applied to the 
close inrewment of a town or fort by an enomy» 
when it»' diffleult to oaptare it by bombardment 
or assault; A cordon of works or redoubts is 
established on tbe surrounding heights, at the 
distanee of half a mile or more from each other, 
according to circumstances and the nature of the 
country. The great object in both oases is to 
starve the inliabitants and garrison into submis¬ 
sion, and thus effect the reduction of the i»l^e 
besieged. Sometimes a blockade must be carried 
on by sea and land at the same time to render it 
complete and efScient; but the term is more 
particularly applicable to the investment or 
watching of a port by ships of war. 

BLOCKADE, LAW OF. There are two 
kinds of bloekade*-one by the Simple fact only, 
the other by ,a notification accompanied with the 
fact. -A belligerent power block.T,ding the [jorts 
of another country is bound to give notification 
of the act to neutral powers. As soon as a 
blockade is notified, all Intercourse between the 
power whose ports are blockaded aiid neutral 
states is at once stopped; but a certain time is 
given to allow ships belonging to neutral states 
to clear out of tlie blookaimd ports with the 
cargoes they have already taken on board, and 
for the merchant vessels of that power to return 
home prior to the date from which a strict obr 
servance of the. blockade coramanees. By the 
dwilaration of the powers assembled in Conmess 
at Paris in 1856, '‘blockades, in order to be mnd- 
ing, must bo effective —that is to say, must be 
maintained by a force sufficient really to prevent 
access to the ^emy’s coast.” That a blookade 
may be really'%fleotive, there must be a sufficient 
number of snips .surrounding the port to render 
the ingress ami egress of vessels cither impraoti- 
oahle, or attended-with danger of capture or 
destruction. After notification of a blookade 
has been made, it is manifestly a breach of 
blookade for a vessel to attempt to enter or come 
out from any closed port. Any vessel may be 
l^Wlnlly captured which is approaohing the 
harbour With the view of running the blookade 
at some convenient opportunity. When any 
neutral vessel has manned te^un the blockade, 
it is liable to oapthre' until it has reached its 
ovtH port, or any other in u^hi^ it may take 
sitelter; but it is still liable to b^l|||^1con on again 
leaving that jiort, until the cessation of hostilities 
has caused the blockade to be raiswi. When a 
coutral ship is esmtute'd ih an attempt to violate 
V blockade, or auey havfiig d«ie so, it must bo 
aken by ,the; caiptot ' to the nbarest harbour in 
rhich V firiae^o«rt,i| sitting, *0 determine tbe 
Bgality .oV illegality of the uaptto'e, as the ease 
lay be. If the capture prove to bo illegally 
laile, the ownerseotm eJalm an, indemnity- for 
etentioa, and .any Injury dupe to the cargb; but 
it cMr he j^^dhetprffy pioyed that a sufficient 
'ockade of V enejwif 'ports oxiste, and tlmt 
ime aotu» blithe blookade has taken 

ace, with ^Wie^tge*od connivance of the 
aster an ^«^e ' ship pnd cargo, tbe 

ssel and formidly condemned 

d sold 1 iha capters; if, how¬ 


ever, it can be proved that the master of the ship 
is alone implicated in the breach of the blockade, 
while the owners of the cargo with which his 
vessel is freighted are not in any way privy to or 
oognimnt of the offence, the'clwSo is given up; 
while, on the contrary, if thfVowners of the 
caigo can be proved to bo the 'jlily parties that 
are guilty, and that the master m owners of the 
vessel have not intentionally Wetted the block¬ 
ade, thopargo alone is taken ai» the vessel re¬ 
stored. It is tierfectly lawful fi^wcutral states 
to carry on intercourse with a bldi^dcd pmt by 
any inland means of cominantearid% and their 
vessels may land their cargoes at Mte nearest 
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vessel have not intentionally Wetted the block¬ 
ade, thopargo alone is taken ai» the vessel re¬ 
stored. It is tierfectly lawful fi^weutral states 
to carry on interoonrse with a bldi^dcd pmt by 
any inland means of cominantearid% and their 
vessels may land their cargoes at Mte nearest 
port belonmng to some neighbouring pc%or, apd 
transmit the goods overland. \ 

BLOOD, AVENGER OF. The fi^rest 

relatiTO of a murdered person, whose duty fi^as 
in olden times to pursue and slay the niurdtfe. 
The law of Moses did not set aside t™ 
custom, but placed it under certain regulatioilA 
(iSee af/io OiTY OP Befuoe.) This primitrim 
custom exists among the Arabs to the presenf?^ 
day, and the Corsican vendetta (q.zf.) is an illus- 
tration of tbe same principle. 

BLOOD-BAPTISM, in the early Church, 
when any one suffered martyrdom without hav¬ 
ing been baptized, ho was considered ttf have 
been blood-bttjrtizod; and hence martyrdom,.w"w, 
termed blood-baptism. .When baptism^ 
gorded as essential to salvation, martyn, 
also conSidorod es giving » title to hcav^ 

Matt. k. 39, and similar passages. 

BLOOD, CORRUPTION OP. {%c At ’ 

BLOOD, EATING OF. Under the r>i,i 
Testament dispensation, th§ eating of blood was 
forbidden to the Jews; obviously for raasons 
oonnected with their animal sacrifices; and iii 
apostolic times the Gentiles were cxiiorted to 
abstain “ from things strangled and from bl?fotl ” 
(Acts XV. 20); but this last seems to have been 
advised in order to meet the prejudices of the 
Jews of that ijeriod, who were contending tliat 
tho Gentiles should be commanded to keep the 
law of Moses. For some centuries aftef, the 
Chri^an Church continued to abstain from 
blood; and when it was alleged against them 
tliat tliOT Were in the habit of drinking Immair 
blood, tiioy replied that it was not lawful for 
them to drink even the blood of animals. After 
the 4tb century, however, the injunction came 
to be considered as merely of a temporary ohar- 
aetor, and so ceased to be binding. In tho 
Middle Ages the drinking of blood was supposed 
to |ive vigour to the system. Thris, in 1483, 
Louis XI., in his last illness, drank the warm 
blood of infants hoping to restore his decaying 
I strength. Other similar cases have occurred. 

I BLOOD OF OUR SAVIOUR, was an 
order of knighthood instituted in Mantua, 1 y 
I Duke Vincent Gonc^a, in 1608, on the occasion 
of the marriage of his son with a daughter of the 
Duke of Savoy, Tlie name was derivedjrom tho 
belief that the church of St. Andrew, iiKMantua, 
contained drojis of our Saviour’s blood. The 
number of knights was restricted, to twetty, 
besides the granaruaster. The collar was formed 
of threads of gold, into which was woven the 
words J>cmi»e jfrofmei, and attached to it were 
two ^ndant angels suppwting thfise drops of 
blood, and bemng ihe motto Jfi&il iato trisU 
mapto. 
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I BLOOD OF ST. JANUARIUS. Wien 
westiTius shows sigtia of an oroption, the NeaiH)- 
jiitan priests brinK out a phial oontaining what 
Ihey term the blood of St. Januatius. llie 
blood, previously congealed, instantly liquefies, 
the people devoutly believe that this mum- 
mery prevents an earthquake. Januarius was 
Bishop of Benevento, and was beheaded during 
bho persecution of the Christians under' Diooie- 
!ian (a.d, 303). HLs blood is supposed to have 
^en collected at that time and to remain to this 

l^y. 

“BLOOMSBURY GANG,” the name 
given to a political party which arose during the 
reign of George III., and held their meetings at 
Bloornsbuiy House, the residence of the Duke 
of Bedford. Tiie last survivor, the hEarquia of 
Stafford, died on 26th of October, 1803. 

BLUE BOOKS is a name frequently given to 
the reportsand other documents printed by Parlia¬ 
ment, from their being usually covered with blue 
paper. Th e practice of printing their proceedings 
was first adopted by tlm House of Coinmous in 
1681, when .Sir John Holham moved that the j 
votes and proceedings of the House should be 
printed, as false accounts had been circulated,, 
and .sinc#that time they have increased and ex¬ 
tended, till now the printed papers of a session 
sojnctinics occupy 80 or 90 large folio volumes for 
the Commons alono, and nearly as many for the 
Lotds. They comprise reports of committees 
and commissions of inquiry. Colonial r^lsfts, 
accounts, and papers relating to trade and 
the estimates ami accounts of public moai^i^tbe. 
votes and proceedings of the House, pubB'c’ mils, ^ 
&c. The pivpers of each Session are arranged so | 
that they may lie bound up in regular order, and' 
have an index, by means of whioli any paper may 
be at once found. 

BLUE-COAT SCHOOL, the name com¬ 
monly given to Clirist’s Hospital, London, where 
the boys, according to old custom, wear Wue 
gowns or coats. (,S'ce CUBi 3 T’s Hos'pitai.) 

BLUE GOWNS, a name commonly given 
to a privileged class of beggars in Scotland, who 
were king’s Imdosmen, and received a small royal 
bounty. (See Bedesman.) 

BOARD, fm’d (Sax., 5 ord, a table j Fr., 
Iwtrean), ordinarily signifies a plank of wood j it 
i.s also a term applied to certain individuals who, 
in a collective capacity, are intrusted with the 
managt ment of some public office or department. 
Thus, the Lords of the Treasury, the Commis- 
.ioners of Customs, when met together for the 
.ransinction of the business qf their respective 
>fficcs, are styled the Board of Treasury, Board 
>f Customs. It is also used to designate the 
lersons appointed by competent authority to 
iianage any private business or stieculation, as a 
>ank, railway, or such like; tue directors of 
fhich are styled Board of Directors. (See SoAW 
f Tbade, &c.) Board is , also applied to the 
pace of sed over which a ship passes .when 
H'king, whence come the nautibal phrasdti to 
lake Aort boards, or storii board, oe' good 
mnl, ikc. . It is also used thus; to abimrd a 
lip, is to be on the rilip, &o. „ ’ 

BOARD g-F ADMIRALI^Y. (See 

DSnBAWt, L03BI)S,C0iIiH8«fQNSSflS . 

BOARD OP ORDNAlJrOl. (SfesAR^;) 


BOARD OF TRADE AND PLAN'IW- 
TIONS.— A department of the Government 
which may be said to have originated in 16O0, 
when Charles H, erected two separate coiujciis, 
one for tratle and another for plantaftons. After 
sundry subsequent ohAnges, the pteseuf depart¬ 
ment was established hj Order of Council in 
1786, In reality the board is 0 iierraanent 
committee of privy council, constituted for the 
consideration of all matters specially relating to 
trade and the colonies. It consists ot a president, 
usually a member of the Cabinet, with a per¬ 
manent secretary, a parffmentary secretory, and 
various assistant secretaries, together with certain 
other members, who have ex oj^cio places at the 
board. These are the Lord Chancellor, the First 
Lord of the Treasury, the princhial Secretaries of 
State, the Chonoellor and the llnder-troasuror of 
tiie Exchequer, the Speaker of the House of Com¬ 
mons, Chancellor of the Duchy of lAncoster, 
Paymaster'of the Forces, Master of tho Mint, ami 
8\ioh officers of state in Doland as are privy council¬ 
lors in England. The board transact on their own 
responsibility all such general duties as relate to 
the trade and commerce of the United Kingdom, 
and advise with the other departments of the 
Government upon these matters. They also 
superintend the conduct of hills and qriestious 
betore the Parliament as relate to commerco, and 
exarciso some control over private bills so far as 
the iiroteotion of the publio is concerned. Another 
department has also been added to-the Board of 
Trade—;thot of the regulation and control of 
raiiw*®*. They appoint inspectors of railways, 
appWva|mdisaDow by e-laws, and require detailetl 
returiia of traffic and of the rates charged. They 
have also'the general superintendence of ail 
matters refothig to merchant ships and merchant 
seamen. . % department for tlie collection of 
stattstias was formed in connoctinu with tliis 
hoard in 183a. Tlie doimrtments arc—Barbour 
Marine, Tiauway, Finance, statistical,, and Corn 
lletums. Each of these departmeutH have their 
secretaries. Tho president has a salaiy of £2,000; 
tho permanent secretary, £1,800; the parliament¬ 
ary secretary, £1,500; and tlio secreteries of de- 
qiaTtmetits £1,200 a year, except tho chief of tho 
statistical departmentaind coinptrolUu’ of the corn 
returns who receives £1,000. Attached to ’the 
board is various inspectors. 

BOARDS, SACRED, were small pieces of 
wood which were strucit .together for the purpose 
of assembling the people to worship, before tho 
use of bolls. In ^omo B.oinan Catholic countries 
such boartls are. employed daring Passion- 
Week, a.s the now||p{ bolls is considered to be 
unsuitable for ttrPu^sionand they return to 
the bells on the fir?(t day of Easter., 

BOATING, 6o'-<inp, a savere’imnislunent in¬ 
dicted by tho aiiOieut Pei'sians on Capital 
offenders, thus the condemned person being hud 
on his back in a boat, and mving- his hands 
stretolied out and tte«i fast on each side of it, 
had another boat nut Oyer him, his head bring 
left out through a nole taado foi* that purposes 
In this ptitoire they fed him, till the worm, 
which were bred in the excrements he voided as 
he thus lay, entirely consumed his bowels, and 
BO Cjaused his death, which usually took place in 
: about twenty days, 

.BOATSWAIN, ((o'-«cn, a wanant officer 
in a ship, who has. charge of the boats, sails, rig- 
ginj(, colours, anchors, cables, and cordage. It 
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ia tlte business of tliis offioeif to auramon the crew 
to their duty, and to aastet with his mates in tile 
working of the Ship. He is immediately uudor 
the captain in some of these duties, and reports 
to him on the oondition of tlie boats, sails, and 
rigging, &o. It is necessary tlmt ho should be an 
able, sober man. 

BOO, BOCK-LAND, oe BOOKLAND, 

in the fSaxon time, was what we, at the present 
day, called freehold laud, or land held by charter, 
which hab not been made ovdr to others either by 
sale or gift, private estates of tlm Anglo- 
Saxon langs and of the higher nobility consisted 
chiefly of Itockland. 

BODLB OE BODDLE, bo'rdel, an ancient 
Scottish eopjMir coin, of the value of two pennies 
SootB, or the third part Of a halfpenny sterling. 
It is said, to have been named after a master of 
the mint of the name of Bothwell, 

B(.X30MJIjI, hog-om'-i-U (Slav., hog, God, 
milui, have mercy), the name assumed by a sect 
of heretics who appeared in the Greek Churoli 
early iu the i3th century, and were probably an 
otfshoot of the EnotUTES, who gave much trouble 
to the Eastern Church in the preoeiiiyg century. 
I'hore was in their doctrines somctliing of Gnostic¬ 
ism and MauiaUieamsm; but they wont much 
farther, recognising not only two conteuding 
powers "good,and evil—but asserting tliat the 
great evil power, Satauacl, was the mat son of 
God, seated at the right hand,of his, Pathor, but 
who deshed to bo independent and led awny a 
large nmnlwr of the angels, by whose aid he 
created tlic world out of chaos, and made human 
beings. He could not, however, endow the first 
wir, Adam and Eve, with immortality; but God 
(lid so', in order that tJie places left v.aoint by the 
rebellious angels should he ocouined by the spirits 
of men. &tanael, still bent on establishing the 
reign of evil, seduco'l Eve and became the father 
of Cain, the descendant of the evil pnnciple. 
In later times the Jews were deceived by Satanael, 
whom they bdlleved, to be .1 ebovali. Christ then 
appeared and <JVercamo the arob-rebel, depriving 
him of. his creative power indicab'.d by the ter¬ 
mination of the name, d, and afterwards the 
designation of the evil poWer appears as Satan. 
AVlietber the Bogomili believed Christ or the 
itrchongel Miduwil to bo the Jjogos, appearing on 
earth with the app<“arauco of an cartuiy body, is 
s not clearly explainc*!; but Christ is repri'seiitecl 
as taking tho place at the right hand of the Eatber 
previously occupied by Satana^, They viewed 
the body as the prison hoagiiiiM the immortal 
soul, and mortified H by nbstMpPBije^ in order that 
the soul might ho rostered to imprimitivo libeity. 
'i'boy* rejected tho rite of baptism, substituting 
for it the laying on,i.of bauds, and placing the 
Gosiicl-of St. Joan on the head of the convert to 
their faith j refused to partake of the Lord’s 
Suppert.mnmtain^ that it was an offering to 
evJj spirits; would have nothing to do with any 
t^mbol, nut even the cross, and were opposed to , 
marzia^fo. Thtf only prayer used by them 
the LiM’^ Prayer. The luembcns of tiie sect 
\seia- jperseemteiL and , their loader, Ettsilius, 
iihb Emperor Alexius Oomnenus in 
irtSi they ware formerly eondeimtied 

by)a cohhic^ heM, at. Constantinople, htembers 
of the, s^t^hdjft^vOf, continued to exist, scattered 
about I'htl^i^Op^ for neatly two hiindred years. 

BOHEMIAN B^iiaiaSN, 


an. {See MomiviAXS ; aUo CAtiXTiuES, Hnssirga, 
and Tabobitkh.) 

BOH, hoi'-i,, a Celtic people wlio, many years 
before the birth of Christ, appear to have in¬ 
habited the southern part of Belgium, or the 
portion of Franoo which lies contiguous to it. 
JProm this district they emigrated to tho northern 
portions of Italy, and having crossed the Fo 
settled in the country fzf the Umbrians, between 
the Po and the Ajicnnines, where for many years 
"they waged war with the Bomans with varying 
success. They wore at length dispossessed of 
their lands and driven back again over the Alps, 
when, after many vicissitudes and defeats, they 
found their way to the north of the Danube 
where they founded the kingdom Boiohemum, 
wliich, althougli it was overlbrowu, still retained 
its name, and is now modernised iijto Bohemia. 

BO.TAR, ho'-yar, a word in use among the 
Slavonic races, signifying a freeholder of laud, 
and also an order of the nobility. In some of 
tho Slavonic oountrie-s Bojars still exist, but in 
Eushia the order was aboliahcd by Peter thes 
Great. Before then they hold an imiiortant 
position in tho cormtry, being the next in order 
of precedence to the great ruling princes. Like 
'the thanes in Saxon England, they Iwd Ihcir own 
following, whom they led to the support of the 
prince of their own choice. They were of so 
much importance in the commonwealth that the 
Emperors were wont to cxprcs.s their ukases 
thus f-7-“ The Emi>eror has oixlert-d it; the 
Bojars have approved it.” Their rank wa.s 
olways’proportioned to length of state-service, 
Olid of... this they were very tenacious. The 
Bojars and their singular motlo of obtaining rank 
are' quite unlike tho feudal aristocracy of the 
West of Europe, and must be looked upon aa 
strictly Slavonic. 

BOLLANDISTS, hol'-Iand-iete, a sociuty of 
Jesttits at Antwerp), celebrated from haviugunder- 
taken the publication of a •«-ork entitled “Acta 
Hauctornm,” winch was to give all that was 
known concerning the .saints of the Homan 
Oatholic church. (,Sec Acta S.aNvroKUM.) 

BOMBARDIER, hom-ha.r-dt'ed , a non- 
comnns.sione<l oliioer in tho Foot and Horse 
Artillery, oorrosponding iu rank to a lance- 
corporal in the lino. In former times, ai'tillory- 
moii so entitled were especially employed in 
filling shells and grenades, and preparing fusoe.s, 
as well as in serving mortars and other pieces of 
onlnanco from which shells are thrown during 
tho siege of a town. Previous to July ist, r88i, 
tho Bombardiers in tho Horse Artillery received 
28. 2d, per day, with id, per day additional after 
two years’ service} they now receive ns. gd. per 
day. Tho Fopt Aitillerv' Bombardiers received 
2s., and now 2s. gd, per day, 

BOMBARDIVEENT, hotti-hard’-^nent (Ital., 
hamJxtg^a/niento), tlie act of throwing red-hok 
shot, shells, and cojigreve rockets into a fortified 
town, to destroy tho inhabitants and buildings. 
A bombardment is invariably attended with 
terrWe ,destruction of human life and E^perty, 
and is resorted to in order to induce me com¬ 
mander of the ganison to save the inhabitants 
from death and ruin ligr'.capitulation. It finds 
little favour with miUi%y an^naval men, on 
account of thd misery With whimi such a process 
*1 littehded ,te tliose who nW not actually in 
afBrftagamri. the attankrog force j,and is seldom 
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put in practice unless the place cannot be 
reduced »v a regular siege, iiruich teohjiioally 
differs from a bombardment in that during a 
siege the fortifications, guns, and soHicry axe 
mainlv aitackcd, -wliile in a horaljardnient the 
civilians and tneir houses are fired upon. During 
the siege of Sebastopol in n furious bom- 

baramcut of the town and defensiveVorks was 
kept up for some days, at Six successive periods 
of the investment, in the last of wliich, justly 
cUaxactoj ized by the Kussian governor, in his 
dispatches to the emperor, ns a^if A’enfer, about 
38,500 red-hot sh5t and snells, witli other 
missiles, were hurled into the heart of the city 
and against the fortifications. A homburdment 
is more frequently a naval tlian a military opera¬ 
tion, Among the most famous bombardments 
mentioned in history are those of Gibraltar, by 
the French and Spaniards, from 1779 to 1783; 
Havre, by Admiral Rodney, in 1792; Lille, by 
the Austrians, in 1792; Copennagen, by Lord 
Nelson, in i3or, and again by Lord C'athoart and 
Admiral Gambler, in 1807; and Algiers, by Ijord 
Exmuuth, in 1816. 

BONA, hona, a Latin word signifying good, 
and in legal language ai>pliod to gowls, possessions, 
or estates. Bom coi^fi.icatd, goods and lands for¬ 
feited 01^ confiscated to the Crown for certain 
offences againstthe law. Bom notahiha, chattels, 
simple contract debts, specialties, juagments, 
Nease.s of houses or lands, &c., of the value of 
.4i5 (01 £10 in Dmilon) possessed by a person at 
tJie tiino of his death. Jiona 'mcontia, goods 
without any apparent Owner; stray goods, 
wrecks, treasure trove, &c., which aro holil attd 
belong to thu Crown. Bonn -meiata, articles 
“waived” or thrown away by a thief in hw 
flight. 

BON A DEA, d(/-ff,“good goddess,” aEomah 
divinity especially worshipped by women, and 
Variously described as tfio wife, sister, and 
daugliter of Fauuus, the mythical ancient King 
of Italy, worshipped as the god of fields amt 
sliei)ht'r(lH, The Bona Dea was known to her 
female votaries as Fauna, Fatun, Or Orua. She 
was worshipped at Rome from tlie earliest times 
ns a chaste and prophetic divinity; but the 
worship was so cxcliiRively contirieu to women 
that men were not even^ allowed to know the 
name by wliich she was called. Tho first 
sanctuary of tho goddess was a grotto on 
Mount Aventinua, coii|iocraiod to the goddess 
by Claudia, a pure maiden; but in later times 
anotlier sanctuary was establishdl betyeen Axicia 
and liovillsB. Medicinal herbs were sold in the j 
sanctuary, as the Bona Dea was supposed to ' 
possess a ^wer of healing, cmblomatmed by a 
serpent at her feet in her statue. On, the first 
nay of May there was a festival in honour of the 
goddess hold at Rome in the hOpse of tho consul 
or ortetor, which was especially decorated with 
fiowers; but no mole person was allowed to be 
in the house, and pioturea and statuoa of men 
were covered by veils. The ceremonies were 
conducted by the vestals, and attended by the 
noble ladies of Romp, lyho wore wrej^thi of 
flowers simikiT to those with whlbh the statue of 
the goiuicss was adorned. T?iae lehlled milk for 
theoccasion) was freely drttiikhy the worshiiipers, 
who also took port in- Baochje dkneAs. duven^ 
tlie satirist, avers tha,t the featlvahs were naatlted 
by licentious abomtnatioiisi. but'ho is not it very 
trustworthy authority on sjisH a subjpois' "IBio 
drinking of wine whs in coinmhipoi^^dh ^ the 


goddess, who. virtuops as site was when npoiv 
tsarth. had a liking,to wine, and drank so freely 
at last tliat Ransriff irilled her, but'afteiwardo 
raised her to divine rank. In the i^ear <a, 
Olodius, or Claadiu.s, the son of AppiesOiauflius;, 
who had been prsetor, dhhdaed. admission to tho 
f^tival in tho ais^iso of a female musician, but 
his voice hetrayed him. Ho was tri.ed far the 
offence, stigmatised as blasphcmv, but, contrived 
by bribery to olttain a verdict ot aequittal. This 
led to a life-long enmity with CSeero, and ulti¬ 
mately tho violent death of Clodius. ' 

BOND, in Law, a contract written on 
siarnped paper by wJiieli the person (w pfiraonhj 
granting it, binds himself (or themselves) to pay 
a oci tam sum of money or perform nay act 
according to tho terms mentioned thci-oin. Tho 
person who is thus boundis known as the obligor, 
and the person to whom tho bond is given is 
called tho obligee. When no oonijitions arc 
jdaced in the inslvumont, the bond is called a 
sitiffle one {ninitilcx oli/i;/rdk>); bus there is gene¬ 
rally, indeed in practice invariablyya condition 
added, that if tho obligor fails to carry out tin? 
pi’orisions of tho bond, he becomes liable to cer¬ 
tain penalties which may be enforced .ag.'iinst tho 
obligor, while living, and, after his death, iu» 
p.Keoutor or administrator, and (Subject to cer¬ 
tain distinctions) his heir or devisee. If tho con¬ 
dition of a bond be impossible at the time of 
making it, or bo umicrtain or insensible, the 
condition alone is void, and the bond shall stand 
ringle and unconditionjil; for it is the folly of 
tho obligor to outer into such an obligation, iroia 
which he can never bo reloasoil. But if the con¬ 
dition bo to do a thing which is either illegal at 
common law, or contrary to the provision of nrs 
act of jiariiament, the whole bond Is void; for 
the whole in an uulawfajl contract, and tho 
obligee shall take no advantage of such a trans¬ 
action. If the condition, at tlie time when tho 
bond is executed, be jio.'tsiblo and legal, and after¬ 
wards becomes impossible by tho act of God, or 
that of the obligee liimself, or becomes by any 
means illegal, the penalty of tJip oldigatiou is, in 
any of these cases, saved, and the ol^ligor dis¬ 
charged from all liability; for no prodenPe or 
foresight on his part could guard’ against aileb a 
coutiugcney. Rut although the whole penalty, 
by breach of the condition, may become payable, 
the courts will nonfliie tho liability to the actual 
amount due, or tho actual damage sustained l>y 
the breach. It is also to bo noted that no persona 
under legal disability to contraot, such a.s un 
Infant or lunatic,' can give bonds, and that a 
married womiMi^jldtli certain excoptions—onn 
neither bind or her husband. ('‘‘Vc 

Mauhied Pboi’Eiwy Act—H nsiwrni 

ASI) WiFB.) A bond given to a married woii'iui 
is legal, as is also dno given to an infant or a 
Ijiriaxic. In Scotland, a mortgage deed is tech¬ 
nically described as a bouA 

Bond Croditor, the terra, applied to a creditor whcua 
debt is secured by a bond. 

Bond, Post Obit, is a bond In whlejj the main eon- 
duion is, that It ttoly becowics Jiajillde tM duUk 
of some peniofl, whora name is therein stMcifted. 

BONDAGE, bond’-aj,, projKsrly denotes a 
state of servitude or slavery, and by English law- 
writers it is usod in the jsante sense as villeuage. 
JSondtuge b}f this foh'duoM was whi-n a fraomau re- 
nomiced his liberty and became the slave of some 
^eat man, which tVas done by cutting off a lock 
of htf on the forehead and delivering it to his 
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lord. Snch an one, if Ho reclaimed his liberty or 
esoanod from hi» master, tateHt be drawn ogadn 
to his serviftide by the nose} whence the phrase, 
To pull a man by the. nose. The Bomans^ had 
two kinds ofbdndmon’—the a«m, who were either 
bought, taken in war, or acquired in some other 
lawful way} and vertKe, those bom of their bond- 
women. Justinian mentions a third class, tailed 
ddicriptitii glebct, or agi'icenMti, who were a 
specios Of serfs or boors, not hound to the person, 
but to the ground or place, and belonged to him 
who possessed the land. These, by our law, are 
termed villnins regardayitt. 

Bondager, in Scotland, a rnral labourer, either male 
or female, who is under au obligation to work at cer¬ 
tain seasons, lor current wages, lor the farmer from 
whom he rents his cottage. 

BONNET ROUGE, bon'-nai me, “red 
bonnet,” the name given to tlie cap of liberty, 
adopted by the brothers and sisters of the guillo¬ 
tine in France, in the terrible times of the great 
devolution. 

BONNET-PIECE, ion,'-net, a Scottish gold 
coin of the time of James V., so named on ac¬ 
count of the king’s head being decorated w'itb a 
bonnet instead of a crown. The weight of the 
coin was 72 grains : and from the beauty of the 
workmanship it is much prized by collectors. 

BONZES, bom'-ea (Japanese, Buaao), the 
name by which the priests of Buddha or Fo are 
usually designated in dapan. They form a very 
. numerous class in that country, and are composed 
of all ranks of society. They are divideil into 
various sects, and comprise botli males and fe¬ 
males. There are convents for the male as well 
as for the female bonzes, some maintained by 
voluntary contributions, others having their own 
fixed revenues. TJjo principal moral precepts 
wbioh they inculcate are five—namely, not to 
kill, not to steal, cha.stity, veracity, and ab.sti- 
nenco from spirituous liquors, The term bonzes is 
also frequently applied by Euroi>ean8 to tlie 
priests or Buddha in China, the Bm-mose empire, 
and other parts of eastern Asia. 

BOOK OF LIFE, oe THE LAMB’S 
BOOK OF LIFE, is one of those descriptive 
phrases of which there are so many in Scripture,, 
by means of which a knowledge of divine things 
is communicated by referring them to objects or 
customs of daily life. It was the. custom with 
,,^princes to have a list of ali the distinguished 
'persons about their court, or in their service; 
and hence, when it is sQ,id t)ia.t one’s name is 
Wiitton in the book of life, jt^ means that be 
particularly belongs to Oodfci^d is enrolled 
among his friends and sorvaufe, ' On the other 
hand, to have one’s name blotted out of the book 
of life signifies erased from the list of Ood’s 
friends and servants, as those who were guilty of 
treachery w^ro struck off tbo roll of officers be¬ 
longing to a prince. 

“BOOK OF THE^WARB OF THE 

LOUD,” alluded to in Numbers xsd. 14, appears 
to Have been fin ancicht document kiiowu to 
Hebrews, bat not .preserved in the sacred canon. 
Smno' wlritefs it te .have been,a collection 

of sacrod odw.'COBtmemoTattvie. or the'tyiamphant 
ptogit>as of people, ■ 

BOOR, iieiQr hoer; Oer.^ hauer), projwtly 
signifiepf p ij^ntryniani; ot one’who iaemiifoyed 
in agriooltuthl 'labour; aiiid that it has cqifie 

to be nsodtQ'A tHiOond^eensei) to denote a coarse, 


uneducated, clownish person, 'fhe South African’ 
farmers of Dutch descent are known as the Boeis. 
They mostly occupy the district known as the 
Transvaal. 

BOOT, OE BOOTIKEN, hoot 4 -ken, an in- 
stniment of torture used in former times in this 
country, but more especially in Scotland, in order 
to extort confession from persons accused of 
crimes. It w’as of various kinds. Sometimes it 
was composed of parchment applied moist, and 
then brought near the fire, so as by shrinking to 
cause great pain; somotimessit consisted of foui- 
thick strong boards bound tightly round either 
one or both legs with cords, and then tightened 
by means of wedges, until, at times, the bones of 
the unfortunate sufferer’s legs were broken. 
There is a terrible description of the application 
of the torture of the boot in Scott’s “Old Mor¬ 
tality.” {See Tobture.) 

BOOTY”, boo'-te (Teutonic, heute), the spoil 
taken from an enemy in war. The Greeks divided 
their booty among the anny in common, reserving 
to the general only a larger share. By the 
military discipline of the Romans, spoils taken 
from the enemy belonged to the Ilepubliu, jiar- 
tioular pei sons having no right to them. Booty 
among the Jews was divided in equal parts between 
the army and the people (Nuni. xxxi. 27), though, 
under the kings, a different mode of distribution 
obtained. The Mahometan practice wa.s to allow 
two-thirds of the booty to the army, the other 
third to God, to Mahomet and his descendants, 
and to orphans, pilgrims, and the poot. In the 
English army or the present day, the victor’s 
share is generally termed prize. According to tlie 
regulations concerning prize distribution is.sucd in 
1831, two prize-agents are nominated by letteraof- 
attorney, one of these agents being selected by the 
field officers, and the other by the 6u))0fdinate 
officers. The agents collect the booty, and, having 
converted it into money, they pay over the pro¬ 
ceeds to the authorities. The persons who are 
entitled to share in this property are named by 
the commander who has direoto<l the expedititm 
in which it was acquired. {See Prize.) 

BORBORIAN8, or BORBORri'ES, 

bor'-bo-ritea, a sect of Gnostics, who arose in the 
2nd century, and led Very licentious liver, deny¬ 
ing the doctrine of the last judment. 


BORDARII, 6oj*-da»r'-i-i, a class of agi-i- 
cultural occupiers of land in this country, fre¬ 
quently mentioned in Domesday Book. They 
were distinct from the servi and villani, and 
scorn to have been in a less servile condition, 
many of them were bound to render service to 
their lord, and the terra is often used to denote 
mepial servants employed in such offices on an 
estate. Their condition probably differed on 
different manors. The number of bordarii in the 
different English counties noticed iajDomeaday 
Book is 82,634. 


BORDER, THE hor'-der (Ang.-Nor., the 
outer edge), m_ the earlier histories of England 
and Scotland, is applied to a large tract of de¬ 
batable territory which lay between the two 
countries, the inhabitants of which were almost 
wnstantly at war with each other. IfioJiy daring 
feats and heroic deeds of these men have been 
celebrated in song and story, and furnished 
^tenals fm numerous ballads a«d talcs of 
?ainott8 bpllads, “Chevy Chase.” 
and Scotts “Lay of the Last Minstrel,” in 
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which the “ raoss-fcroopers ” of the border are so 
conspicuous, will at once occur to the rnemorjf. 
The scene of Scott’s '* Oaetlo Dangerous ” is ; 
also cast in the border country. In order to re-' 
press- in some measure the turbulence of the i 
people, as well as to maintain somosliow of regal j 
authority over them, the guardianship of the ^ 
border of each country was intrusted to certain 
offleepB of high rank, entitled Wardens of the 
Marches. 'J’here were three marshes in each 
country—the Bast, West, ami Middle; and 
generally each march hail a distinct warden, but 
occasionally two of,them were united under one. 
Many fortresses were built, some of them royal 
castles; others only small towers, and Berwick 
and Carlisle were eminently border towns. The 
duties committed to the wardens were of a two¬ 
fold character—the maintenance of law and 
good order among the people under their juris¬ 
diction, and the protecting them from thcii 
enemies on tho opposite border. Unfortunately 
the trust was usually confided to some person of 
great weight and inllucnce within tho jurisiUc- 
ition, and they wei-e too often private enoouragors 
of those disorders which it Avas their duty to 
suppress. During tho reigns of Eliaabeth and 
James VI., strenuous efforts were made to re¬ 
press the warlike spirit of the borderers; and 
after the union of the two crowns, peace was in 
some measure established. The most intractable 
of them were formed into a body of troops, and 
conducted by Buccleuch to tho Belgio waVs. The 
border counties were disarmed, excepting such 
weawtis as were retained by gentlemen of rank 
and'repute; and the moss troopers, who con¬ 
tinued to ‘•harry the border,” exiwrienoed in 
great numbers the unsparing and severe justice 
of the earl of Dunbar. lu the civil wars of 
diaries I,, the borderers resumed thnii licentious 
riaoits. x>articularly after the war had been trans¬ 
ferred to Scotland ; and the exploits of the moss¬ 
troopers flourish in the diaries and military re¬ 
ports of the time. In tho reign of Cliarles II., 
we learn that they still existed, from tlio statutes 
that were ilirected against them ; and it was only 
by the strict administration of justice which fol¬ 
lowed the legislative union of the two countries 
in 1707, that the marauding tendencies of the 
people were entirely repressed. In connection 
with the Jacobite times, the “border” again 
appeared in popular song, when Scott told us 
“all tho blue bonnets are over the border.” 

BORDER-WARRANT j in the l*w of Scot¬ 
land, a warrant issued by the sheriff of a county, or 
the magistrate of a royal burgh on the borders, for 
the apprehension of a person trho has incurred 
debt in Scotland, but who is resident in England. 
It is granted on oath being made to the debt; 
but in practice these warrants are now little 
used. 


BORING THE TONGUE, llkenaUing tlie 
ear, pinching the nose, branding the cheek or 
forehead, was a siiecies of punishment anciently 
indicted in Scotland Upon criminate, but which 
has now long ceased. 

BORO BUDDOR, Aeoef'.'ifbr (the great 
Buddha), a rained temple in Jay», of most ela¬ 
borate construction, dedicated to Buddha (see 
Buddhism), remarkable' being the finest 
^eoimen of Buddhist exchitecture that te known. 
The building is supposed to have been footed in 
the 14 th century, is m fonh, tisiitg 

from a square base, the jdded of bite, 400 




feet in iengtli. The facade of the base is orna¬ 
mented with a continuous baa-rolief, in which 
vfrious oocumincea jm the life of Suldliarllia, the 
founder of BuddLisra, are reprosrnted. Tho base 
itself is about 16 feet in height, and forms a 
terrace from 40 to 50 feet in width,«to ivhiiJh ac¬ 
cess is obtained by flights of steps. Oh this jilat- 
forra five succcssivo terraces, varying fium 8 to 
12 feet m height, and from 16 to 20 feet in 
breadth, rise One above another. On tlie edges 
of these terraces a great numhiit of piunacles ivmt 
cupolas are Imilt, the larger cupolas forming as 
many as 436 arched niches, In each of which a 
statue of Buddha, of life size, is placed. The 
sywees between the niclies are filled up with bas- 
reliefs of the same nature as those which sur¬ 
round tho base. Tho ornamentation of tho inner 
sides of these rows of buildings is more diversified, 
and of greater mtnutenc.ss in detail, than that on 
the outside. On tho filth terruoe, which is 
sipinrc, corresponding in form to tho base, three 
more, circular in form, ore Indls, on wluoh arc 
placed at intervals 72 small domes, each cuutam- 
ing a statue of Buddha. On the top of this uugn 
terraced pile thcic is a dome, about 40 feet in 
diameter, surmounted with a syiirn; and im¬ 
mediately beneath it a sort of yiit, 01 .siuiken 
chamber, 10 feet iu, depth, which is supposed to 
have contained someitelio of Buddha. 

Borough, Aur'-O (Saxon, a fortified 
bouse). A borougu is a city or otlier town that 
sends burgesses to parliament, (i Bl- Com. 114; 
Litt., 8. 164; Co. Litt,, 108 b; see also licform 
Act, 2 William IV. c. 43, s. 79.) The word, how¬ 
ever, Avas originally used iu a more extensivesense. 
()S!<?e Co. Litt.. by Hark., 108 b, n, (4).) In 
Jacob’s Law Dictionary, v. Borough, .the term is 
taken to mean a town sending burgesses to parlia¬ 
ment, and fiot bripf/ a citi/,. But see tho autnori- 
ties first cited; also Co. Litt., too a. In the 
Municipal Corporation Act, 5 and 6 William IV. c. 
76, “ borough ” IS used in a sense peculiar to that 
statute, and expresses a corporate town, whether 
sending representatives to parliament or not, 
Among our Saxqn and Eorman ancestors, all 
places whicn were called boroughs Wore fenced Or 
fortlfled. The inhabitan ts were named burgeusis, 
as oyjiwsed to viUms, or inhabitants ol a villa, or 
open town. The Gatuit, or assembly of the town, 
had th« power of making bye-laAvs (Danish, hg, 
“ town and electing officers. In the reign of 
Henry II. they had great piivileges. If a bond- 
man or servant remained iu a borough a year and 
a day, he was by that residence made a freeman. 
Why these were called/ree tnvrglis, and the trades¬ 
men in them, free Irurr/esies, was from a freedom 
to buy and Bel), without disturbance, exempt 
from toll, &c., granted by eharter. Parliament 
boroughs Were generally by charter, or towns 
holden of the kii^ in ancient demesne. English 
boroughs first sent representatives to Parliament 
in the reign of Henry HI., 1265, Bmgesses were 
first admitted into the Scottish Parliament hy 
Bobert Bruoc, in 1326, and into the Irish in 1365. 

Borough was tho name also given to a certain 
division of land under the Saxon hings. A borough or 
tithing comprised a. district eontaniing ten heads of 
(umillea, and ten tithlngs constituted a hundred. The 
head man of the borough was called the borough-head, 

1 hoadboron^, boFsholder, or titbtng-man, and was iin- 
swerahle for the ouud'mt pf people of his borough. 
The ten householders of the borough formed a corpora¬ 
tion, df which the headboiough was president 1 and no 
ttian whs allowed tP reside above fuity daysln England 
withodt being enrolled in some Ixwougb. {See 
TxaiMo.) 
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Borovsh) In Scotland. {See Btri’^oH.) 

Boniugli-Eni'Uslii is a customary descent of property 
«Huated within boroafflis to tlie youngest «on, or,lf 
the owner hath no it-sue, to his younger hiother, and 
.-extends to cgltatorals in some instances. The custom 
prevails In several cities find iinclent borongiUs, and 
■distrfcts of smaller «Jairgcr extent mljoimug to them, 
in different parte of tlie ktfigdom, and governs tlie de¬ 
scent of copyhold land In vuirtons manors. A post- 
httmons son Is entitled to this privilege, dhposswing 
iiU older hrolUer; and .should tlie youngest son die in 
Mb father's lifetime, leaving a daughter, she will in¬ 
herit the property. (See Comtom and iNiiJeaiTAHO*.) 
It U caUed boroagh-Bu-riisU m ooatradlstlnctloa; as it 
Were, to the Norman cubtome. 

Borough Tund is a fund instituted in 183s, by the 
Ooriioratlons Eefona Act, 5 and 6 William tv. c. 56, 
which declare* that the rents and profits of allhere- 
dlUmeuls, the interests, dividends, and nannal pro- 
-co.-ds of all moneys, dues, chattels, and valnaWo 
securities, belonging to any bowugh affected by the 
Act or to any mernlmr or ofllcar thereof in bU corpor¬ 
ate lonacity, and every fine and penalty forany offence 
against Hits Aot> the application of which Is not other¬ 
wise thorein provided for, is to be paid to the treasurer 
of the borough, and to be carried by 1dm to the 
account of a fund to be called “ the IJorongh Fund." 

Borough ITastices were appointed in the reign of 
'tlliarloa I. By the Act 3 and 6 Willian iV. c. y6, they 
wore defined to consist of the mayor, the recorder, and 
aucii other jiersons as the Crown might apimint by 
commission. 

Borough laws, a collection .pf ancient Scottish law.s 
relating to boroiiglis, made in'thc rath century, in the 
reign of king David I. 

Bwough Rate is a rate levied within a borough by 
order of the council of the same, when the borongn 
iiiiid shall not be sniRclent for the necessary expendi¬ 
ture. 

BORRELLIANS,. Sor-rrf'-fi-ans, a sect of 
(Ihristialis in Holland, eo called from their 
foundur, BorreU, who was a man of b6hjo learn¬ 
ing, particaWly in tho Greek and Hebrew 
languages. They reject all public acts of worship, 
jmhlio prayer, and the uso of the eaorameats. 
They assimt that the Christian churches have de¬ 
generated, because they have suffered the Word 
of God, wMch is infallible, to be interpreted by ^ 
fallible men. They are said to lead austere lives, 
and to devote a oondderabie portion of their goods 
to charity, 

BORROWX’NG, a contract 

nnder the laws of Imlraents {nee .OoilTftAcT), ask¬ 
ing and taking a loan. {See LOAK.) 

BOSJESMAN, bon-jcs'-'timi. IDu.,. bush- 
man), an exceedingly diminutive variely of the. 
Hottentot rhoo, |>eHocHy uncivilized and vgry 
savage in disposition, ' They inludiit that portion 
-of Africa which Hen north of Cape Colony. 

BOSKOI, M-kai ter,, the ^aeors), was the 
name ^ven to a class of ascetic iponks who lived 
in Syria and Mesoimtalnla, and aro sriid to have 
iiibaisted eolfily mion roots and herbs, ^ey did 
not inhabit' any honao, fend professed to spend 
thoir time in the worship of God, in prayers and 

, 'BOSTAKTJ]^ 6ps^-fe*a-J8!tTu,rlt., tosfon, af^- 
dwij, HtemHy signifies gafdeners, but is applied 
to « class qf jnM in Turkey wfio, in addition to 
ti^i» the.sjdlan’sgai'aeiieys, iifcforTfe a variety 
of btij«ift(j^otibns, surii as mounting jpiard intho,' 
sera^fe, bowing thesultim’a bargb,.and attending’ 
on the «the palace. '.Cheir head or cliieC 

lh-» wve of tiie grand dignitaifes 

ot the bjajWT'lG 'hfe han t4io tank of a ^Aa, is 
govern^ of tho seMiglio and. the other tinpertal' 
rosidentes, stqeys the |tiltau*8 barge, and has the 


jurisdiction of the shores of the Bomdionia and 
the Sea of Marmora. This office is only conferred 
upon personal favourites of tire sultan. The bos- 
tonji, at one time, amounted to 5,000 men, but 
at present their mirnbcr does not exceed 600. 
They formerly did military duty in the field with 
the janissaries, and in war their strength was 
raised to ia,ooo men. 

BOTAjrOMANCY, hot-a-nom'-nn-cy, 
divination by means of plants. The plan, sorao- 
tiihcs adopted by girls, of picking off the petals 
of a flower, one by one, to see whctlror a certfiin 
oveut will or will not happen, is one way of 
practising^tanomanoy. In Goethe’s “Faust,” 
fflarguerite is represented as practising it, repeat¬ 
ing, as she scatters the petals, “ Ho loves me, 
loves mo not.” This species of divination was 
anciently practised by writing a number nf letters 
or words upon leaves, and then exposing them to 
the wind, when the answer was attempted to be 
made out of those that remained. Sometimes 
the ttoiae or crackling of leaves when crushed be¬ 
tween the hands or cast into the fire was the 
mode resorted to. 

BOTHIE, both'-e (Gaelic, hothati, a cot), is a 
name given in the Highlands of Scotland to a 
hut, or the meanest sort of cottage; but latterly 
tire name has come to be applied to the houses in 
which the unmarried farm-labourers aro lodged, 
in different parts of Bcotland. 

BOTTOMRY, &of'-to;a-rr. A bond or con¬ 
tract of bottomry is of the nature of a mortgage 
of a ship, and arises when the owner takes up 
money to enable him to carry on his voy.oge, and 
pledges the keel qr bottom of the ship .ns a security 
for the repayment ; ife which case it is under,«fcood 
that, if the ship be lost, the lender losc.s the 
whole of his money; but if it returns in safety, 
then ho shall receive back hi.s principal, and also 
tho pi’emium or interest agreed upon, howevt c it 
may exceed the legal rate of interest, it being 
contiidered in the nature of an insurance, and not 
usury. And this is allowed to be a valid contract 
in au trading nations. In this ease, the ship and 
tackle, if brought home, arc answerable (as well 
as the person of the borrower) for tlie money lent. 
But if the loan is not upon the vessel, but upon 
the goods and merchandise, which must noces- 
saa-ily bo sold or exchanged in the course of tho 
voyage, then only tho borrower, personally, is 
bound to answer the contract, who, therefore, in 
this case, is said to take up money at renpenulentia. 
These tenfis are also apiuied to contracts for tho 
repayment of money borrowed, not on tho ship 
and goods only, but on the mere hazard of the 
voyage itself. 

bought and sold notes, in eom- 

mercial transactions, are notes of sale signed by 
a broker employed to ■'sell goods, and by which 
the bargam is completed. They contain the con¬ 
ditions of the bar|^n, and are afterwards do- 

«vered,to the principabTor iioploinent. 

^ BOUNDARIES* OP CITIES AND 

BOBO V GH 3 , fi<nm'-(i|i|fe8(|Cfer- fiawme, alimit), in 

England, are deolarsd^l^fe Jdaniclpal C'orpora- 
' “kins Act, '5 and 6 to be the same 

as those settiod and dcaci^ed iajjsand 3 Will. IV. 
c. 04 ,^being settle and 

dMcnbe the dieisiens of eomitm and tho limits 
of cities fend boTOT^ilih %ig’^d and Wales, Bo 
*u*'dt 4 «tloa-of members to serve 
Ifl tiq| wm -^ smae points. 
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direct aud formal addresses to (.lod for His mercy and 
favour upon the iieople. In the early church It was 
also usual to bow the head whenever the naiueeof 
Jesus occiitri'd in the service, and in the 'Chnreb of 
England this is still done in repeating the Creeds, the 
practice being suiHMJSed by soitm to be eommaoded tw 
Phil, ii, So, ‘•at the name "of, Jesus every knee stoil 
bow,” a command regarded by others asilgibratl'm. 

BOX’DAYS> in ihe Icpl phraaeol^ 
Scotland, are two days appolntea by 
of the Court of Session in each of the ^ri^< aww 
autumn vacations, and one day in the Obn^haas 
recess, on .which paimrs ordered by the dhutt, or 
by the lords ordinary, towards tne 0I09© of the 
previous session,- aro usually appointed to ,bo 
lodged. The days are so called by reason of an 
order of the Court of Session, agth Nov,, 1690, 
for the provontiou of the evil custom of the private 
solicitation of the judges. Boxes were placed in 
the Scssiott-house, into whioh information and 
bills should be dropped. These boxes were 
looked and the judges ^pt the keys. 'Hie use of 
Box-days is unknown in England. 

BOXING-DAY",, in England, is the day after 
Christmas, and is so oallod from the custom of 
giving Christmas-boxes, or presents to servants 
and others^ on tbat day.. 

BOYAR. (SesBhJAti). 

BOY-BISHOP, Anciently, on 

St, Nicholases day. Jjecembar 6, it was the custom 
for the choir-boys in tlie cathedral churches, or 
the pupils in a grammar- school, to choose one of 
their number tO maintain the state and authority 
of a bishop. For this purpose bo was habited in 
rich episcopal robes, bad a mitre on bis head and 
a crosier in his hand, and his fellows for the time 
being assumed the character and dress of priests, 
yielding him cnnonioal obedience. They took 
posseMipn. of the church, and performed ail the 
ecclesiastical corathonies and omcos except mass. 
With .songs and dances they went from house to, 
house in the parish to bl®sthe people who,accord¬ 
ing to Bishop HaD; “ stood grinning in the Way 
to receive that ridiculous benadiotion.” The 
office and authority of the boy-bishop lasted until 
the aSth, being ImvJoents’ day. By a pi;Oc}ama- 
tion of Henry . YlII,' dated July,da, 154^, the 
show of the boy-bishop was abre^te4 i te the 
reign of Mary, it ww reviveds with other Romish 
oeremosiials, to bb agaih abolished intho r^tm of 
Elizabeth. ' - . 

BRABANOlONES,o»BRABANCOlfS, 
^a'-haH’Swmgt. Mercenary soldiers chtesyfrote 
Brabant, whence their name. They wefe tioted 
for their brutality, and, served j^nobpoUy ip the 
English and Preneh armies ,during the nth, taite, 
and igtli oenturioe. Some^mea they.itere in the 
service of one prinoo or baron, ahd someMmes of' 
another; but.they often acted in an independent 
manner, sating goyemteents -at dedonoe, infb^ 
^ highway pai^bjp. tho 
dMiturMng t|aimpc p0aoe; Th.eyfoTOeda.iiiid , 

of society orvgpvemaenh among themselvw^'^. 

-. - - - _ .. . 

>0 


regarding otbw «ttmdmri|iy. Th* 
monarchs w^«t^ ^pmed,onq(iO^^ . 
recourse to f 

- -enite,; harpi^,, 

the moat 


of life gave, 

courage, tbi^'^illiorii] . . . 

formidable mift. <j'f :||^D8e ariic^ .whtoh.d’ 
the XKiIiriaalr:^^ctela .pf printes, 

England emiiiwm hudterims troopt of them'‘inh& 
service; 
even such 




fidelity he gould repose any couftdcnco. The 
name is variously written, but all the iustoi iaiis 
of the time derive it from the country of Brabant. 

BRAHMA, 6m' ■ruai, is the name of the Su- 

S reme Being in the religious system of the Hin- 
00s. When the terminal vowel is short or 
elided, BTttkma or Brahm, it denotes the essence 
of tho SupTOmo Being apart from his personal 
nkistenee. This is not an object of worship by 
the Hindoos, but only of devout contemplation. 
Brabm is regarded as the Universal Spiiit, the 
great sonreo from which all things havo siirung, 
and into t^ch they will all*ultimatoly be ag.ain 
absorbeil.'«%rahma, on the other band, is an in¬ 
dividual deity, an emanation from, or a creation 
of Brahma, and is regarded as the creator of iho 
universe, and constituting, with Vishnu, the I'rc- 
servet, and Siva, the destroyer, the three princi¬ 
pal gods of the Hindoos. Brahma docs not seem 
to occupy now the high place that he once did in 
the Hindoo sy-stem. There are nu exclusive wor- 
sliippors of him, or temples dedicated to him 
alone, there is now but one jdace where ho is 
periodically worshipped—viz., Pushkara in llfij- 
ptttana; he only receives homage in conjunction 
with Other deities. The Hindoos lavnh their 
adoration upon tliose deities from whom they 
expect to derive some immediate advantage— 
upou those who are engaged in preservation or 
destruction. Brahma is usually rejiresented wi th 
four heads and four handa, either reclining upon 
a lote-tree (the emblem of creation among the 
Hindoos) or riding upon a swan. {See Hmuouism.) 

BRAHMA SAMAJ, Im-'ma ea-maj', a 
Tlioistic ohureh'founded in India by Kam Mohan 
llai, a learned Brahmin, who was horn in tlie 
district of Bard wan in 1772. 1 Living become 
dissatisfied with the faith in which ho had been 
educated, and having studied the Hindoo Bhas- 
tms, the Koran and the Bible, he established a 
society in 1816, the members of whioh, all 
Hindoos, met to recite texts from the Vedas, and 
sing Theistio hymns. In 1830, being more deeply 
impressed with the nteessityof spiritual advance¬ 
ment, he formed a society for prayer-meetings. 
A building was erected, and, according to the 
trust-deed,, was intended to be “ a place of public 
meeting for ail sort* and,descriptions of people, 
without diatinotioh, who shall behave and conduct 
themselves in, oji orderly, sober, religious, • and 
devout manhofi fox the worship and adoration 
the eternal,; unsearchable, and immutable 
Being,, who is the author an^ preserver of the 
utiiyerse, but not imdar and by any ether name, 
designation,, or titlfe secularly used for and applied 
to'any porttoulai' beuigor neings by any man or 
Set of men whatsoever, y No sculpture or picture 
to hewithin the building, and no ffiscourse was 
to'Wdbllyered, njO-pteyer made, no hymn sung, 

- such as have, a; tendency to the contempla- 

|iOu-pf tea Antaor-diid Preserver of tee Universe, 
Ptetooriptt morality, piety, 

L... . kening of tho 

religious per- 
lefoupder of tee churte 
M 'ln 1841, a wealthy 
Tagore, estab- 
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. bmaj, A secession 
q.piiginal body have 
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Chandra S'^-n, endeavouserl to carry out the 
principled by abolishing' idolatrouB rites in social 
and domestic ceroinoiuus, aj>d by rejecting the 
distinctions of easii}.' The older members were 
not prepared for this, nrul a disruption took place. 
I’lie “progiessive \iarty” have advanced in 
numbers and ijiflueiice, and have built a chapel 
in Calcutta, .which is largely ^ttended^ There 
are about three thousand avowed Brahmas, and 
many educated Hindoos sympathize with them. 
An interesting account of the Brahma Sdmaj 
a] (pears in the. last ^dition of the JSneychpmdvi 
Jlrilanuim. , 

BRAHJji'tNISM. {See HINPOOISII.) 
BRANDliNBURGl, CONE’ESSTON OV, 

hriir^-diii-hoortj, is tlio name given to a formularyj 
or confession" (ff faith, from the city of Braden- 
burg, where it was drawn up by order of the 
Elector, with a view to reconcile the diflerencca 
in the tenets of Luther and Calvin, and to put an 
end to the disputes occasioned by the Confession 
of Augsburg. (-Sec Augsbubu, Oonkession op.) 

BRANDEUM, bi'an'-de-um, a term used in 
the Middle Ages to signify the silk or linen in 
whicli the bodies of tho saints, or their relics, 
wore laid.' The name was also apidied to linen 
clothes whieh had been laid on the bodies, and 
were thus believed to be endowed wfith great 
virtues. 

BRANDING, hrnnd'-hifi (Ang.-8ax.), a 
mode of ])iinisbmont formerly inflicted in Eng¬ 
land for various otfences. It was done by means 
of a hot iron apidied to tho face or hand. 
Formerly, all who were admitted to benefit of 
clergy were burnt with a hot iron in the brawn 
of the left thumb, The punishment of burning 
on the hand, however, being fmmd to be ineft'eo- 
tual, it was changed, by lo and ii Will. III. o. 

2 f, intt^burning in the most visible part of the 
kd’t check neai’cst the nose; but this mode was 
re[(caled by 5 Anne, c. 6. It, however, continued 
the burning in tho hand; and this last was not 
entirely abolished until 1822, by 3 Geo. IV. c. 38. 
The branding still in force for desertion from the 
niiny is not done by a hot iron, but with ink, 
gunpowder, or some other preparation, so as to 
be’vislble, and not liable to bo obliterated. The 
marie is the letter D, not less than an inch in 
length, and is marked on the left side two inches 
below tho armiht. 

BR/ASiDON, bran'-don (Ger,, brandy fire,) a 
nam'o sometimes given to the first Sundajr in Lent, 
ftom the custom which at one time is said to 
have prevailed in many places, of the peasants 
passing through their oronarda hnd vineyards on 
that day with lighted torches, and threatening 
to cht <mwn and burn the trees if they did not 
bear &uit in the coming year. 

BRANKS, brank», an instrument formerly 
adopted for tho punishment of scolds in England 
and Scotland. It was of various forms, but was 
usually cbmposed of several hoOps of iron, one 
or more of which passed ovef the 
round by the mouth, mto.'^ijfli Vas mser^od a 
plate of iron so as to press dpon the tongap, ' The 
wholcclosed behind by hinges, and jvasseowpedbya 
padlock. An instrument of this kifld, known as 
' ‘‘ a bridle for scolds," is presorVj^ at-WattohrOB-- 
Thames. ■ ; , 

BRAURONIA) brm-ro'-ne-a,, festivB!& at 
Brauion, in Attica, where Dianft had a; 


Uttle girls, dressed in yellow, and dedieuted to 
l>iaua, attended these festivals. 

BRAWLING, brati’l'-hn/ (Fr,, braUffr 
Belg., hntUen, to roar), in Law^ is tltc ell .‘nee of 
quarrelling, chiding, or unduly, indecoi'ously, or 
irreverently spaakuig in a church (including the 
vestry) or in the churoliyanl. In the early 
of tho Reformation, disturbances were too ant to 
arise between the professors of dift’crentreligunis. 
To repress these, the statute 5 and 6 Edw. Vl. c. 
4, waa passed, by which it was enacted, “ TIuit if 
any person shall, by words only, quarrel, cliiilo, 
or brawl in any church or ehurenyar'd, it shall he 
lawful for the ordinary of tho place win re the 
sarue shall be dene, and proved by iim lawful 
witnessc-s, to suspend any person so otfeudiui;, if 
he be a laywnn, from tbo entrance of the uhuuh. 
and if he be a clerk, from the ministration of liis 
office, for so long as the said ordinary shall tliiiik 
meet, according to the fault,'’ Another Act. i 
Maryo. 3, extended the provisions. By t 
and Mary 0. 18, passed in 1O88, ii is provulnl 
that any jierson or jicrsons disturlnug any cathe¬ 
dral or parish church, or misnsing any, picaclu r 
or teacher, may be punished by a fine of .Uco. 

BIlAZEj)" BDLL, an instrument of tortuio 
said to have been contrived for Fhalaris, tyrant 
of Agrogentura, syoji.P. It wasaeoWol figure of 
a bull in the body of which were placed the vic¬ 
tims, who wore then slowly roasted to.deatli. 
Fhalaris liimself suftbred death in the Brazen 
Bull, 

BRAZEN SEA, the name given to an I'ln- 
meixso brazen vessel made by orelcr of Solomou 
for tJie uso of tltc priests in tno Temple at .lei-u- 
salom. It was about nine feet high and eigh¬ 
teen in diameter, and was estimated to contiuu 
about 15,000 gallons. It was placed on iwtlvo 
figures of oxen, representing the twelve tribes. 
The Chaldeans broke it uji and carried it to 
Babi’lon. 

BRAZEN SERPENT. —The account of the 
heoliug of the Israelites from the bite of the 
fiery serpents by the elevation of a brazen ser¬ 
pent, is given in tho aist chapter of the book of 
Numbeia. That this brazen serpemt was.under¬ 
stood by the Jews to be an emblem, of spiritual 
deliverance seems evident, and Christ emphati- 
cally (John iii. 14, 15) pronounced it to be an 
emblem of himself. 

BREACH, a breaking or violation of a legal 
right, or of an obligation or engagement legally 
binding. (See Contract, Covenant, Trkspasm, 
Tiiust, &c.) Breach of the peace is an otfence 
against the public tranquillity and safety. (See 
Peace.) Breach of pound is the breaking any 
pound or place wliero cattle or goods dotaioed for 
rent are deposited in order to rescue them. 
Breach of fTtmiee to marry is a subject of action 
for dama;^. ( 5 ee Marriage.) 

BREAD, DAY OP (Lat., dm pruu’s), was 
one of the names given in early stimes to tho 
Lord’s day, Ohrysottom says that it arose from 
the (tooeral custom observed in the iirimitivo 
nhdfw of meeting together on that day to bi eak 
bread and to receive the communion. 

, BREAKING BULK, i.mi'-king. in the 
law of 8co^nd, is when a huyer makes use of an 
article, ovtt portiou of it, after which he camiot 
object to it on the plea of inferiority, or return it 
to the seller. 

a 



BREASTPLATE OS 

BREASTPLATE OP THE JEWISH 
ITIUH I’RIKST. Among the aiioicnt Jews, the 
breastplate formed part of the ornatnenta of the 
liigh priests, <muI was composed of ricUy-embroi' 
dered stuff. Jt was about ten inches square, and 
Lad ujiou it twelve precious stones set in gold, on 
each ot which was engraved tlio name of one of 
the tribes of Israel •' they were arranged in fww 
rows, three in each row. The breastplate was 
fastened on the breast of the high priest, by the 
four coracra; those at the top to each sjioulder- 
picce, by a golden hook or ring at tiie end of a 
wreatluiil cliaiu, and those below to the girdle of 
the ephod, by two blue strings or ribbons, which 
had likewise two rings and books. This orna- 
meiit w'lia never to bo sepaiuted from the priestly 
^rineiils, being designed to remind the priest 
Low diiar thoso tribes should be to him whose 
iinnies he boro ujion his licart; and hence it was | 
colled '■ the memorial.” It whs also called “ tho 1 
lirefistjilate of judgment,” jirobably because it ' 
contaiiied the Urimancl Thummim, and revealed | 
the judgment and will of God. (iSec IThim and 
Thi’vimim.) 

JiU'EllflN LAWS, hr^-lum (Lnt., Inhonirtr 
f”the ancient laws of Ireland, adniini.iti.'Lvd 
by the jhcbcius, who were the pr'ovincial and 
heredifary judges arrfong tlie ancient Irish. By 
Home writer* tliesc, judges ai’o said to have b.;on a 
liistiiict trifle, having comjicteut lands allowed to 
them te inheritance; by others to haw been 
heioditafy nmgistratcs attached to various tribes. 
Ttieir (locisiuus weiv generally made in tliu open 
air, on the tojts of hills; where ])articular sjiots 
■ aie frcipiuntly called, to this day, Brehon chairs. 
In criminal cases the Brehon had the cloventh 
part of all the tiinai, which could not but be cou- 
aidcrable at a time when murders, rapes, rob¬ 
beries, and tlio like offences, were only subject to 
jK'c) III iary oommutatious. After the conquest, the 
taws of England were received and sworn to by the 
Irish nation assomhlcd at tlic connril of lAsniore; 
and afterwards King John, in the tw'clflii year of 
hi.s reign, went into Ireland, and cariied over witlr 
him many able sages of the law; and there, by 
his fetters t>ateht, in right of the dominion of 
conquest, is sijd to have ordained and established 
that Irekwid should be governed by tho laws of 
England, which letters patent Sir lidw.ard Coke 
appreher.ds to have been there confirmed in 
parhament. But to this ordinance many of the 
Irish wore averse to conform, and still adhered, 
to their Brehon law; so that both Henry JIT. 
(A. u. 30; I Byhi. Pmd. 44a) and Edward HI. 
(A. B. 5; 3 Viyn. Koc.. iai 3 ) were obliged to re¬ 
new the injunction; and at length, in .a piirlia- 
moot holdcn at Kilkenny, 40 Edward III,, under 
Lionel, duke of Clarence, the then lieutenant of 
Ireland, the Brohoa law was formally abolished, 
it being nnaniroottsly declared to be indeed no 
law, but a IcWd custom crept in of lator times; 
and yot, cVen in the reign of Queen Elimbcth, 
the wild natives still kept and preserved their 
Brehon law, which Speftaer dosortbes as being “ a 
rule Of ri^t lAiwrltten, but delivered by tradition j 
ffom;q«o to nnpjybfr^.m'Wlriob oftentimes thore 


things remigrtftnt quite both to God’s laws and 
man’s.’" The latter part of this ebaractfer is 
alone ascrawd to ,t by the laws of Edwjird L and 
hri gtaadsOn, was wrong in tjjealdng of 

the Brehon l^wt a» an unwritten code'; fqr 
several fragmentii of them are still in eimtepoe 


J BRETHREN AND SISTERS 

in public and private libraries in Ireland, Bel- 
giuui, and England. These hISri. vary in date 
from curly in the 14th to the clo.'-e of tho i6th 
cenlimos; but tho laws themselves arc of much 
greater antiquity, and Drs. Todd and Graves, 
two eminent Irish antiquaries, trace their ex¬ 
istence back to the days of Oorinac hhicArt, 
nienarcK^ Ireland in the 3rd century. The 
greatest number of mamiscrij)ts of tho Leges 
Brehoniuso brought together were those in the 
Ohandoa cpllcctiou, containing twenty-two .sheets 
and a half closely written, full of .abbreviated 
wofils, and not very legible. * Spenser and some 
modern writers havo stigmatized those laws as 
most wicked, i'KJcanso murder was compounded 
by bribery. But the principle of pccuuiaiy com¬ 
pensation for all crimes pervaded equally tho 
Anglo-Saxon laws and those of all ibe Grrinan 
nations, A translation of these laws has been 
prepared by ttjo Government, tho translation and 
transcription being confided to Gr. CUonovann 
Professor of Celtic at Belfast, andEugone G’Cuny, 
Professor of Ai'chceology at tho Roman ChUliolic 
thiivcrsity of Ireland. They are beuig puhlisln'd 
in volumes under tho title “xiiicieut IjUw.s and 
Institutes of Ireland.” 

BiMilNlS US, hren'-nu:^, the title of several 
princes of Gaul, and prob.tbly a Jjatiuised virsion 
of the Cymric word Brcnhhi, winch signilie.s 
king. 

BRETHREN, hreth'-ren (]>lural of S,rxon 
hfothci'), a term frequently apjdiod to each olher 
by the professors of the Chiistian leligioii. It 
occurs frequently in the Now •Tc.stainont, and 
was current in the early church. .SiibseqreHlly 
it came to bo anjilicd to the complet) membets 
of tho church, as distinguished from tho cate¬ 
chumens. It came, also, to form part of the 
name of several religious sect.*; as, the Bohemian 
P.rethrcii, Plymouth Brethren, &c. 

BRETHREN AND CLERKS OF THE 
COMMON LIFE, was tho iianio assumed by a 
religious fraternity that lived under the rule of 
St. Augustine, about the end of tht' isthoenturv. 
They me said to have been eminently useful in 
promotiug the cause of religion. 

I BRETHREN AND kSJSTERS OP THE 

FREE SPIRIT, the name of a sect which sprang 
up towards the close of the 13th century, and 
gainctl many-adherents in Italy, France, and 
Germany. They justified their name from Rom. 
viii. a, X4, and maintained that the children of 
Gorl enjoy through'the Spirit a perfect freedom 
from the obligations of the law.. They wero 
jmutlicistio in thoir creed, holding that all things 
.flowed by emanation from God, that -rational 
souls wero portions of the Deity, and that by tlie 
power of contemplation they became united to 
Imp, being thereby freed from sinful lusts and 
the common natural instincts, and acquiring jOr 
gjo™ and sublime liberty. Hence they con¬ 
cluded that the person who was thus absorbed in 
the Deity became a part of the godhead,'and WA# 
wed rrOm the obligations of all laws haman find 
mvine. They treat^l yrith cdntomx^ all'Dliris- 
tian ordinanocs and all. external acts of tcligion, 
as unsmtoble to the staite of porfeotdon at which 
they had ^rived; and many of them are said to 
^ Iiave lived very licentious Hvmz. Many edict* 
werepublished !Bga%t <^«*n, but, notwithstand- 
mg the severities practised against them, tliev 
continued to eidst tfll about the middle of the 
iSthcoatuty, • . 
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BRETHREN OF THE CHRISTIAN 
SCHOOLS {Fi‘., Frircs dcH EciAes (Jkrchnnm., 
also Frires Ue hi Doctrine Ckntkntm), a roliglous 
order iubtituLid at Kbcims in 1681, by Abbe do 
la Salle, ami ajtproved by lieiiodict XIlI. iu 1724. 
Its objevd wis to afford gratuitous insiruction to 
the children of the ijoorer clasaos, m tb^lemanfs 
of religion and primary education. Tbo mem¬ 
bers took upon themselves the vows of chfcstity, 
povei-ty, and obedieiice, taken ttt fiist for three 
years, and then renewed for life. This order 
ostablislieil and sni^i'intonded many schools in 
Pr.iiice, lielgium, and other continental countries. 

BRETHREN OF THE (ou our] LOHI). 
It is said that there is no phrase which has given 
rise to more diseiission than this. "VVlio were the 
brethren of tlio Ijord Jesus Christ, and what w.as 
their real relationship to Him? The names of 
the four perRoiJs generally understood by this 
term were James 01 Jacob, Joseph or Joses, 
Simon, and Judas; but there is great ilivorsity 
of oinnion as to Avliuther they were the children 
of Joseph by a jircvious marriage, wlietlicr they 
,werc, iu fact, half-brothers of Oiirist, or whether 
they Were youngei brothers by the same mother. 
This latter belief is rejected by all Roman 
C.itholic theologians and by many Rrotcstiints, 
alt'nmgii it seems the most natural. ‘ ‘ brethren ” 
is also a term apjiUed to all those who lovc^nd 
follow the JiOvd .Icous iu sincerity. 

BRETHREN OF THE HOLY TRI- 

Nri'Y, an order of monks founded in Franco to¬ 
wards the clo.se of the uth century. 'J'lioy wore 
also called Mathurines, and brethren of the Re¬ 
demption of Captives, the lodemptiori of Chris¬ 
tian caidives from rdohammedau slavery being 
ono of the piiiicipal ohjeehs of their institution. 

BRETHREN, PLYMOUTH. {See RtT- 

MOtTir ItUK'l'iiItJJN.) 

BRETHREN, UNITED, MORAVIAN, 

OR BOHEMIAN. (6'fic MoELVvnvN.s.) 

BRETHREN, WHITE (I^t., Fraires Al- 
haii), the name given to the follomns of a priest 
from the jVlps, who made their a])pcarance about 
the beginning of the 15th century, and were ar¬ 
rayed in white garments. Their leader carried 
about a cross, and endeavoured to persuade the 
European nations to renew the holy war. He 
practiseil many acts of mortification and penance, 
and pretdided to divine revelations; and from 
his apparent sanctity and devotion drew together 
a great number of followeis. Ho was ordered to 
be apprehended by Boniface IX., and was com¬ 
mitted to tlio liames, upon which his foUowers 
disiiersed. 

BRETTS AND SOOTS,LAWS OF THE, 

brets, the name given to the code of laws in use 

.ancient Scotland svhioh Was proscribed by 
Edward” I. of England, aftei* his sulijeotion of the 
cou 1) ti'y in 1305. The Bretts wore the ddscondonts 
ofthe andieut Romanized Britons, who inhabited 
tho ^imtkern portion of the cduntry^ The Scots* 
■projperiv so called, appear to havci come from 
irefan<C e^bout the 4th oeatn^, and to have 
settled originally on the west coast, whence they 
overran the uortliorn parts of the emintry. 
Those two races became onited "upder one king 
in the early part of the 12th century, ■ Of'^.iho 
laws of the Bretts and Scots only a slinall 'ifeg- 
nieat has been preserved, reprinted by jSir, Jhlrn 
Skene in his Me^eHof, and mora rarently 


in,the “.-Vets of tho raiUatneut of Scotlaml.” 
It fixes the value of each one’s life, which was 
called m>; .and if ho woto slain it was to 
IJttid to his kindled. Thus, tho civi. of Unfldug 
was 1,000 cows, or 3,000 pieces of the ocin called 
om, oa«h of which was cijUal to sixteen pcimirs. 
The king's son, or an carl, was valued at 150 
cows; an earl’s son, or a thane, at 100 cows; 
the son of a thane, 60,1 cows. Tlic value of a 
married woman was one-tUirif leas than that of 
her husband; N.nd of an unmarried woman tho 
same a.s lu-r brother. Oriier luwafix tin* ummirit 
of fine to ho paid for drawing blood, according to 
the rank of the wounded person and the place of 
the wound. 

BRETW ALDA, hret-wauV-6«. —After tl^ 

division of Eiiglaud into the Hmitarchy mulei* 
the Anglo-Saxons, each kingdom was goieviicd 
by its own monarch. It is supjiosud, liowcver, 
that they somidimes united together umtei' mio 
head or chief, culled the Bretwalda. Ho was ,x 
temporary war-ldiig, who governed the whole of 
the Saxons in tho seven kmgdom.s, tuid lul tho 
troops to bottle against their common foes, ilnj 
Celts, {See ANuno-SAKOffR.) 

BREVE, OR BRIEVE, a term in .Scotch 
law signifying a writ to a judge, in tho nnine of 
tho Crown, issuing fiom Chancciy, orderniR him 
to try by jury the ipicstion set forth in the brovo. 
In former limes they were much used, Imt now 
in only the following oases—(ij, Breve of Idiotcy 
and I’liriohity, by w hieh the Judge has to dotor- 
miue whether a pemni is sim[)ly an idiot or furi¬ 
ously insane, and ai>point a guardian; (i), Ktovo 
of Tercc—to enable a willow to recover her teice 
or doyfer (see Thiicio); (3J. Brevo of Tutory for 
thc aiipointmonf, of a guardian to an orphan; (4), 
Breve of Division amongst heirs portiouerr. (hoc 
iKHKIlTTAN'Cli, Hi;)l:'-t J'ojttnwsiw.) Breve'of 
Inquest has recently been su[)crsc<lod by petition 
of service. 

BREVET, hrC'Vct' (Fr., Irerel, a writ, war¬ 
rant).—T’roinotioii in the army for distiuguishnd 
Rorvioe, without, liovvov(>r, .any alfcer.atiou of 
imsitiou in the reiriiOent, thus, if a ai;d;ain 
lias greatly distinguished himself cither in tiio 
fiobl or bn any special aemoc, and no commis¬ 
sion of major be vacant, ho may yet he gazette<l 
as brevet-major, ?■.«., ho would rank as a major 
in tho army, and bo entitled to increased pay, 
but he would still have to fulfil his duty as 
captain in his own regiment. On olitaining a 
brevet rank of whatever degree, an incicase of 
pay at tho rate of 2». per day extra is now 
granted. Since tho reign of James 11. it has 
formed part of Un; system of promotion in the 
army. Formerly it was resorted to at least once 
inaixycais; but latterly it has been coiifened 
only on particuhir occasions, such as the accession 
of a sovereign, a coionatioa, the birth of a prince, 
the commencement or ooticliyjioti of a wai, ftc,, 
and recently has been still further rostricted. 
General promotion by brevet took* phice in tho 
years 1837, 1838,1841* 1846,1851, and iS,-). Jur- 
iiig the reign of our present sovereign; and tho 
1 average increase of expense to, the country at 
} each'hrevot yras from £15,000 to £so,ooo. Bi evefc 
i corfiipan'd is a oommand entitling an ofliccr to 
I bold a certain rank within the limits of .any coun¬ 
try during a war. Thms many oHicci.s of an in- 
1 ferior grade in our seivice held rank as field 
lofflcors in the Turkish contingent and llashi- 
‘ Bazouks during tlie Crimean war. 
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BREVIARY, M-viaire), tke 

name of the daily service-book of the Church of 
Rome, 80 called from its being an abbreviated 
compilation tif various books anciently used in 
the semoe. It is composed of matins, prime, 
tierce, sent, none, vespers, and the complines, 
that is, of seven hours, according to the saying 
of David, “ Seven times a day vvill I prais(j thee;” 
■whence it is sometimes called ITorfe CamniedB, 
canonical hours. Originally the breviary con¬ 
tained only the Lord’s Prayer and the psalms 
which wore used in the divine ofBces, and to 
winch were subsequently added lessons out of 
tbc Scriptures, in order to diversify the service. 
Various aflditions were subsequently made by 
several of the popes, with lives of saints, abound¬ 
ing with improbal'ile legends. Tliis gave occasion 
to a number of siibsticjuent revisions, particularly 
by tbc councils of Trent and Cologne, and I’opes 
C-regory IK., Nicholas III., Clement V'llf., and 
in jfi3i by Uriian Vlil.; as likewise by some 
canlmals. At first the obligation of reading the 
breviaiy every clay was universal, but by degrees 
it ca)ue to be limited to the bencflceil clergy alone, 
who are bound to do it on pain of being guilty of 
mortal sin, and of rofumliug their revenues in 
projioition to their doliriquciicies. TJie Breviary 
IS tpiitc a distinct book from the Missnl (q.'W.), as 
the latter contains the order for the service of 
the Mass. The edition of the breviary now in 
use was authoiiscd by i‘opc Pins V., and bis 
bull of Tsf)8 i.s the authority of the present daily 
ofiicR of the Homan Church. It was compiled by 
the College of Sacred Hites at Rome, and subse¬ 
quently revised as above stated. 

BREVI SIANU, Jyre'-n mai'-nn tLat., by 
short hand), an expression used in Scots law to 
denote the performance of an act by a {larty on 
his own ,authority, without legal intervention. 
Thus, it was anciently the practice in Scotland for 
an hojitablo proprie.tor on his own authority to 
pound a tenant’s movables for payment oi bis 
rent, without an ai>plioation to any judge. 


ones, it has been always looked upon as a heinous 
offence. By a statute of Henry IV. all judges 
and offioers of the king con-victeil of bribery were 
to forfeit treble the bribe, bo punished at the 
king’s will, and bo discharged from the king’s 
service for ever; and some notable examples have 
been made in parliament of persons in the highest 
stations, and otherwise very eminent and able, 
but contaminated with this sordid vice. Lord 
(Bacon) Viscount St. Albans, Lord High Cliancel- 
lor, was fined £4o,cx3o, and sent to tlio Tower, 
declared inoapable of any oSioo or employment 
in the state or commonweaUh, and never to sit 
in parliament or come witlim the verge of the 
court; but part of the sentence w.as afterwards 
rerniWed. Mr. Walpole, Secietary at War, was 
sent to the Tower in 1712 ; and Lord Strangford, 
in 1784, was suspended from voting in the Irish 
House of Lords for soliciting a bribe. 

In £lectioua tor Parliament, the offence of buying 
votes, directly or indirectly, is one at common law, and 
the offender maybe proceeded against by indictment. 
In 1854, an Important act was passed consolidating and 
amending the laws relating to bribery, treating, and 
undue influence at elections, it contains some stiiugent 
provisions for securing the freedom of elcciious In 
tS 63 , The Parliamontarj Klections Act enacted tliat 
election petitions should be tried by a court ap]ioiutcd 
for the punroso. By tire Act of 1854 an offender is 
made guilty of a misdemeanoirr, and, in addition, 
liable to forfeit £too to any person wlio shall sue for 
it, if such offender shall, diicctly or indirectly, by 
himself or any other person on his behalf <;onimit any 
of the specifled offences. Tiiis enactinent does riol, 
however, extend to any money paid, or agreed to be 
paid, for or on account of any legal expenses honfi fuk 
incurred at or concerning anv election. The member 
returned tlirough bribery is liable, ui'on petition, to be 
dispossessed of his seat. Of late years, bribery at elec¬ 
tions has met with more stiingent puuishnient, and 
many members have at times been ui.seated, and 
boroughs have been disfranchised, in addition to whteh 
Mr. Justice Henman, in the latter part of i 33 i, sen¬ 
tenced to imprisonment with hard bilnun several per¬ 
sons, solicitors and others, who had been found guilty, 
and notwithstanding much petitioning, Sir Win. HaV- 
court, the Home Secretary, refused to rescind the 
sentence. 


BRIBERY, hri'-he-rf (from Goth., hry /a. 
Sax., hred /m, a bribe). To bribe is to corrupt by 
gifts ; bribery, the crime of giving or taking re¬ 
wards for evil practices. Bribery is an offence 
agaiiLst public justice, anti is committed when a 
judge, or other jmrson concerned in the adinini- 
atration of jhhtice, takes any undue reward to 
influence his beliaviour in his office. lu the East 
it is the custom never to petition any superiorfor 
justice, not excepting their kings, without a pre¬ 
sent. The Homan law, though it contained many 
severe injunctions against bribery, as well for 
selling a man's vote iu the senate or other public 
_ assembly, as for the bartering of common justice, 
' yet, by a strange indulgence in one instance, it 
tacitly encouraged this practice, allowing the 
magistmtos to receive small presents, provided 
they did not in the whole exceed one hundred 
crowns in the year, not considering the insinuat¬ 
ing nature and gigantic progress of this vice, 
when Once adnfltted. Plato,, iho'cforo, more 
wisely, in his ideal republic, orders those who 
take presents for doing their duty to be punished 
in the sevecest manner; and, by the laws of 
Athens, he that offered a bribe was prosecuted, as 
well as he Who received one. In England this 
ofli nce of taking bribes is punished, in inferior 
ohicers, with fine and imprisonment; and in 
those who offer a bribe, thougli not taken, ^e 
same. But in judges, especially the superior 


Officers.—In tlie Castonus and Excise officers and 
persons making collusive seizures, or taklm; bribes, 
are, by the 16 and 17 Vicl. c. id/, s. afia, liable to a 
penally of £500, and incapacitated from serving her 
majesty In any office, civil or military ; and every per¬ 
son offering the bribe is liable to a iienalty of jCvoo. In 
the court of Chaiioory, officers taking any fee, gift, 
gratuity, or emolument, other than what is allowed or 
directed to lie taken by them, arc, by 3 and 4 Wm. IV. 
e. 94, 8. 41, liable to a pi-nalty of 500. Uy the corrupt 
Practices Act of 1872, this offeticels put on an cipiallty 
with Bribery at Parliamentary Elections. The person 
found guilty Is debarred from voting at other muni¬ 
cipal elections and also from holding any office In the 
borough. 

BRIDEWELL, hidd^-wrli, denotes, gener¬ 
ally, a house of correction. The name i s d eri ved 
from St. Bride’s Well, in Blackfriars, London, 
which was anciently much resorted to by pil¬ 
grims. King John had a residence near the 
spot which was occasionally occupied by latur 
kings. Heury VIII, built a fine palace on the 
site, and the proceedings for his divorce from 
Katherine of Arragon took place there in 1529. 
■On the site of this palace an hospital was founded 
by Edward VI. in 1553. It was given over to 
the city of Iioiulou to be used as a workhouse for 
the poor, and a house of coirectiou for the idle 
and vagrant. It afterwards cerne to be used as 
a place of punishment (or criminals. As belong¬ 
ing to the city of Loudon, it was under the con¬ 
trol oHhe lord mayor, and not under the sheriff. 
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Tho New Budewell prison, erected in was 
pulled down in 1864. The nwno was given to a 
prison in Tolhill street, Woatniinstcr, and to 
prisons in otlier parts of the kingdom. 

BRIDGES, LAWS RELA^TtNG TO. 

The expense of maintaining bridges is dofrayeii 
by the public; but it is incumbent,pot on the 
parishes, but on the counties at large in which 
the bridges aro' situate. The liahility of the 
county extended, at coinraoii law, not only to 
tho bridge itself, hut to so much of the road as 
passed over it, and even to so much as formed its 
end or approaches ; and by statute 22 Hon. VHI, 
c. 5, the county w.i,s bound to rejiair three huu- 
dred feet oitlier way from tho bridge. And such 
is still the state of tho law as to all bridges built 
prior to the Highway Act, 5 and 6 Will IV. 
c. 50. By this "act the road itself passing over 
or adjoining to a bridge thereafter to ho built 
must bo ie|laired by the parish, or other iiarties 
bound to the general repair of the highway of 
which it forms a portion ; the county being still 
subject, however, to its former obligation as re¬ 
gards “the walls, banks, or fences ot the raised 
causeways and raised approaches to any bridge, 
or llic bind luchcH thereof.'’ By 13 and 14 Vict. 
c. 6], the rcpainiig, inaiiitenaucc, and building 
of bridg.'s w.is jilacod under tho solo management 
and eontiol of the town councils; and by 24 and 
215 Vict. o 97, s. 33, it is enacted, that whoevi-r 
shall unlawfully and maheioiisly jmll or throw 
down, or in anywise destroy, any bridge (whether 
over any stream of water or not), or any viaduct 
or a'piednot, over or under which bridge, via¬ 
duct, or aqueduct any bighw.ay, railway, or 
canal shall ])ass. or do any injury with intent, 
and so as theveliy to render sueli bridge, Ac., 
dangerou.H or iiniiassable, shall be guilty of felony, 

BRTDGE-BUILDING BROTHER¬ 
HOOD,S, icligious societies originating in tho 
south of Kranco in the latter part of the isth 
century, for the inirpose of establishing hospices 
at tho most frequented fords of large rivers, 
keepnig up ferries, and building bridges, llhe 
fraternity was sanctioned by I’ope Clement III., 
in 1189. Members of the brotherhood wore, as 
their badge, a pick hammer on the breast. 

BRIDGETINES, BRIGITTTNS, ok 

BIRCITINFi^, bridj'-e-tim. A religious order,! 
founded by St. Bridget of Sweden, Duchess, or 
Priucess of Nericia, in 1344, and afterwards con¬ 
firmed by Urban V. Tlio first monastery of the 
order was erected at Wadstona, in East Goth¬ 
land, and served as the model for others. Tliero 
were sixty nuns and twenty-five monks. The 
order iirofesscd great mortification, poverty, and 
self-denial, as well as devotion, following gene¬ 
rally the rule of St. Augustine. It spread grently, 
not only in Sweden, hut also in Gonnany, the 
Netherlands, and other parts of Europe, It was 
suppressed in Sweden at the Reformation; hut 
there are still cstoblishments of it in Italy, Por¬ 
tugal, and other parts. 

BRIEF, hreef i^t., brevis, short). Is a con¬ 
cise stutemciit of the facts in a cause before a 
court, and of the evidence in support thereof, 
with observations of the attorney or solicitor en¬ 
gaged for tho party on whose behalf it is prejiarol, 
and references to decided cases affecting any 
legal jioints in dispute. It forms the instructions 
to counsel who has the management of the cause 
on behalf of the client. 


Brief, in the'GngUsb Church, foTinorly Oftiiotei'l ti,e 
sovertilgn letters jiatent autlioialng u CMUectuui fur a 
clmritaWe puriswe. They were iliroctetl to bo rcini 
among the notices after the Nlcene Creed; but are no.v 
dlscenttuneA 

Papal Brief, a potiUaeal letter dlspatehed ftcihi the 
court of Roine to princes or otlicr high perscmtctiw a 
papal Inief differs from a papal bull in bring l.’ss 
am»%and. In being always wrilicn upon imjirr sealrd 
with red wax, witlithe pope’s iwivate seal, the fisher¬ 
man's ring: nenoe It cobcludes^ith flafam H-nmi', mih 
anntda pivaiorii <sivon at Koine, under the ring ot 
the fisherman). Tlie papal liuJl. on the other hand. Is 
always written upon thorovigh gldepf a sheet of parcli- 
ment, and in ancirut tlotliic characters. (Srr Bm.i,, 
I’APAi..) The papal brief is issued to decide aftairs of 
inferior importance to those adjudicated upon hr tho 
papal bull, 

BRIGADE, bri{/‘aid' (Fr.), a term applied to 
a body consisting of two or more regiment** or 
batUiUons; two brigades thus composed foriviing 
a division of an army sent into the field, Wiun 
! a number of regiments are .stationed in any e.tmp 
they arc generally gtouped into brigades. A tiri- 
I gadevariesconsiderably mnumerioaistrength.asit 
may include from two to six battalions of infantry, 
or the same number of squadrons of eavaby. A 
brigade of artillery consisls of two or three bat¬ 
teries, either of foot or horse artilleiy, and eight 
men form wliat is called a brigade of Sappers ami 
Miners. The term Hon.seliold Brigade i.s npidied 
to tho liuuaelrold troops, consisting ot' tlm Horse- 
j guards. Life-guards, aiiii Foot-guards. 

Brigade-Major, an olIh,-er attaeliod (o n brjg.ado lo 
perform (luMe.s similar to those of tlio a(I]iu.i.nr, of .a 
regrinent, and acts as an alile-dn cauip to the biiMulii i- 
goneraJ. He imut bo a captnin or sul'altwn otiirei, 
.and is gencrnlly selected from .-itiionK the c-apt-rms .ji 
tho icguneuts toriiriiig tire hrmade. 

Brigatlier-Gencral, hri[f-a-dfcr', tho lunro given to 
tho otlScer selected to take the command of .i bi Ig.ide. 
Tho post is generally given to one of tbs r-olon Is com- 
niandinc tho regimonts of which tbc brigade ih cohj- 
posK'd. Ho holds tBMrporaiy rank hotween a colonel 
and major-gonoral. 

BRmSHLEGIOK-ln .Tune, 1835, the 

Briti.sh Govcvnnmnt iiormittcd a auspunsion of 
the Foreign Enlistment Act in favour of iho 
formation of aBiltish Auxiliary Legion enli,-ted 
in this country to assist the tjumn of S)>iiin, 
in supprcs.sing the Gailist [icvolntiou. Sir do 
Lacy Kvana, an English general of great ability 
and experience, was the cornmairder, and the 
liCgion gained several uriport.aut victories over 
tho Carlists. 

BROAD ARROW, a mark formed by three 
lines broader at one end than tho other, meeting 
toge.ther in a point. It is stamjic.d or cut on all 
timber or metal used in hoi Majesty’s doeliyards, 

I and on all naval stores that will bear incision or 
1 impre.s.s, belonging to the crown, that they may 
he identified if stolen. Theoriginoft*' ceuliar 
mark is uncertain; but it h.as lieen stated that it 
was the device of the Earl of Romney, master 
general of the ordnance from 1693 to 1702. It is 
unlawful for any one to have stotes beniina the 
broad arrow, or any other go\enimeiil mink, in 
his possession ; and an act was paased in ic-oa tiy 
which a fine of £200 and costs is mlboted on any 
one dn wliose promises property so marked may 
be found. 

BROADBOTTOH ADMINISTRA¬ 
TION. Earl Craiiville (better known as Iiord 
Carteret), having seceded from the I’elbam Ad¬ 
ministration on tho eqtli of November, 1744, a 
now ministry was formed by a coalition between 
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the leaders and influentj*! iiei’KoftS ef ilifFerent 
parties. It ctfiimed to ha,vc ro linn a bairis tJ^t 
the niekiwim' “ Bread Bottom ” rras given to it. 
■With soma modifioations the Admimstratiott re- 
maioed in pewet for more tlmn nine years, tmtil 
the death of the Kfirae JUinistflr, the HOn, Henry 
Polham, on the 6th of March, I 7 S 4 . 

BROAP CHURCH, a term applied to a 
aaetioft df tho Church of which does,not 

ocoept the unnneaciojMtvg invorcnca for traditioa 
oxhibitod by tfic IKgh Cluirch soctioa, arid gives 
(I wider scopo fco^he teacl)iug of Christ titan to 
tho Bvangclists, Pocliaps the host defciitlon 
of the ih'Oftd Church ivirty is that givon by a 
■writer in the Ediutitinih Itfi kvi (October, 1853), 
in an arttolc on, “ Church Parties:”—“It is 
called by diii'oront names, Moderate, Catholie, 
or Broad Church, by its friends; Uatiindinarian, 
or indifferent, by its enemies j its destinctive 
ciiaracfcer is the desire of comprehension, its 
watchwords are charity and toleration, its ad- 
horents love the Church of England for that very 
peculiarity which has most provoked the criticism 
of her detractors. Sho is repTi>ached by Rome 
Avitb Ihiritaniam, by Geneva with Popery. Nay, 
some among her children lament that she has 
given too much colour to such reproaclies. ... 
Uer catliolic sons [meaning the Broad Church 
<iivinosl consider lliis balanced and comiiromis- 
iug gh.aracter as among iior greatest claims to 
their admiration. If they wish for any change, 
it is only that, the s.amc principle .should be 
piLshed still farther, for tlicy bcliovo that the 
aupvilioiul differoiites between Christian.s areas 
i.othing in conijMirison with their css'ciitial agree¬ 
ment : and they arc willing that the jKU'tals of 
tlie Oiiuroh should bo tluug as widely open as 
the gates of Heaven. The doctrines taught by 
this party are the same in which hath High and 
Low Church arc agreed. The incarnation and 
till) atonement, conversion by grace and justift- 
cutUm by faith, are fundamental articles of their 
creed; they only differ from their hrctJiren in 
believing that these doctrines have, virtually 
boon held by all Christians in every age, by 
Loyola and Xavier, not le.ss truly, though less 
clearly, than by Latimer and Ridley. Yet, though 
thus willing to own, the Koinanists as brethren, 
they are sincere and even feiveut Proti-st.ints. 
They conceive the essence of Pofiery to consist 
not in points of metaphysical theology, but in the 
tiBcriptiou of magic virtue to outwaifl acts; 
and against tins idolatious superstition they 
protest, whether it nvsnifests itwdf in tho 
Puritan or the Papist. Their other tenets may 
Ih) generally dc.soribed by s.ayiug that they em¬ 
brace tho positive and refect the negative .side of 
the Anglican and. the Evangelical systems. They 
join b'-thin their cxhortatiims, neither in their 
axoomj.'i'.inicationB. . . . They infer that salvation 
dei>end.i not ution the ritual but tho life ; that 
the fruits of the Spirit are the. sole criterion of 
the Spirit’s prefseaco, A characteristic feature of 
thdr theology Is the prominence which it gives to 
tile idea of the visible Uhiwch. On this point 
the views of’the Broail party approach those 
of tho High Ohurchmeil, from which they 
differ principally' in not rcfitricting the univerBal- 
commonwiiKvlth by any single form of out¬ 
ward govif*»inont; they hold the Ohurch to 
be ti fort^y diviaoly histitutod for the pur- 
itnse fl munifesting G-od’s prosenoc, and bearing 
witr'c..« to its attributes, ,by Bioir reflcotuMi 
in its ordinances and in its inembors . . . The 


parochial clergy of this school look upon their 
essential functions to be not merely ‘ to preach 
tho Gospel,’ or ‘ to set fortli the ordinances of 
the Ohniuhj’but to promote the highest good of 
ovoty person under their charge. With this ob¬ 
ject before them, they consider their ln.bours in 
the pulpitas but a small i>art of tlioir otfieo. . . . 
The Broad'Church arc to the middle of the nine- 
teentli^ceutury, what the Low Obnroh vmro to its 
‘b^ltihing—the originators of 'ecclesiastical re- 
fotBri, and tho pioneers of moral progress.” The 
roembers of the party generally believe the teach¬ 
ing of the Church inny be -gipidementocl by tho 
results of historical knowleilge and critical re¬ 
search, and that the religious insli)icts of men 
^ner^Iy aro in sympathy with the Ohristian 
revelation. Some of the dogmatic teachings of 
the Church, as, for instmiee, the doctrine of 
eternal punishment, some Broad Church divines 
do not consider to be sufficiently established. Hr. 
Arnold, Dean Stanley, Rev. F. D. Maurice, P\ 
Robertson, and Bishot* Colenao have been eminent 
members of the school of thought. In soinu re¬ 
spects the Broad Clnirch divines may be consi¬ 
dered as successors to the I.iatitudinanans of the 
seventeenth century, (b’cc Latitudixaui.vX.-i.) 

BROCAGE, hrod-aj (Ang.-Bax.), is tho hire 
or commission due to a broker or agent for 
managing a transaction frequently of a moan or 
unlawful nature. 

Brocage Contracts for Marriage, are crntricti by 
which 0. reward is stipulated foi tJic promotion of a 
particular niarriaf-e by means of evertiin; an luilucrco 
over one of the partio.s. 'Phuse con(.".'u-t.s aie in law 
held to ba (‘oiitni bonoa iitvira, and can atfcid no 
ground of imlloa, 

BROOARDS, BROCARDTCS, on BRO- 

CAKDfCA, bm'-karda, denote pro))crly m.-ixims 
or pijuci])les ill law, a.s the Vnirurdim Juris of 
A/o ; hut Lave come to be njiphed to manim.s or 
proveilw generally. It is .mini hyVossins to be 
derived from the Greek iotm pro^ari'hiu, Ihst 
olemouts; but other.s, with inoro juoliiiliiUty, 
derive, it from Burcliavd, or Biocar,!, bisLop of 
Wonns, who made a collection of canoins, called 
from hi’.u Brocaidiro,; ami a.s they .abounded in 
short sententious sayings ami ^irovcrhs, tin' name 
carao to be applied to works of that description. 

UROTCER, hi-o'-kcr (Tent., brack, or wrack 
refuse or blemish), a person emplojed as nu 
agent to transact busincs.s between mereh.antR or 
others, nsually in tho intorost of either the buyer 
or seller, but sometimes actinjj for both pai tie.s 
Generally, brokers confine them^ve.sr to the 
piucha.se and sale of some particidar articles, or 
class of articles, by which means they obtain a 
more intimate knowledge of their qualities 
market value, &c„ and are thus able to negotiate 
on'11101-0 favourable terms for their employers 
Brokers are of different kinds, according to the 
branches of business to whiuli they devote them¬ 
selves; as bill-brokers, exchange-brokers, iu- 
surance brokers, ship-brokers, all of wbom wdll 
bo found noticed under their special heads hi 
other parts of this work. In London, every 
person desattms of acting ^ a broker must be 
s licensed 1^ the lord Jn.ayor and aldonnon for 
that pniqioso, under such restrictions andlimi- 
Utioijw .IS tliey maj' think fit to enact. Whlien 
admittwl, he must give bond, under a penalty of 
fc.500, for tho faifeliful discliargn of liis duties 
without fraud or collusion, and' to'tho utmost of 
his .skill and knowledge. He is further bound 
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not to deal in goods on his own acepwitr-a 
stipulation which is very commonly hrofcea. 
Eacii broker pays on adjuission a foe of £5, and 
a like sum annually, so long as ho continuos to 
act. Any person aetinc as a broker without 
being duly licensed, is liable to a pmwJty of £100 
for each transaction; but the laiV'.njf'troqjicntly 
evaded. Every broker is batuvi^ jto. register 
regularly in a book all the contWMJW whimi he 
has o.utercd into. The term, broket is also 
usually aji^Iiod to persona, who bity and sell 
ficcojul-band household furnitaro, though such ftn 
occupation bears lijllo analogy to ilmt which we 
have been describing, as these paiiiics generally 
buy and sell not as agents, but on their own 
account. Such persons frequently siiperadd to 
tlicir business the appraising and selling of goods 
distrained for rent 5 for the pca-foniuinco of which 
functions, however, they must provide themselves 
with an excise license. (See i^piiAlsER.) 

Brokerage, bro'-ter-nj. Is the percentage 01 conimis- 
sion ch-ireed by brokers for the sale or purchase of 
goods, bills of exchange, &o. (Stio Comuissioit.) 

BROTHER, hrnth'-ef)' (I^at., frater; Gcr., 
Irnidtr), is a term denoting the relationship be¬ 
tween a male and a male or female born of the 
same fathei’ and mother. 'When the relationship 
is only by one of the parents, the term half- 
brutJu-r, or brother of the half blood, is fronuently 
used. A foster-brother is one suckled by the 
fl.auie nurse, but not born of the same parents. 
A brother-ill-la.w is .a relationship by marriage— 
the brother of one’s ivife, or the husband of one’s 
feister. Ill Rcriptiuo, tho term brother is used in 
n wider sense, as in the case, of Abraham aiiilLot, 
Jacob and Laban, &c. It is customary for kings 
to style each other brotlier ; and persons in tho 
same jirofe.ssiou, as judges, bisliops, priests, &c., 
not nn/re'iiu-ntly do so. The primitive Christians 
callc'l (’ icii otherbrothers, and monks of the same 
convent u.ai i.il ly adopt tho same phraseology. Cer¬ 
tain cLv.sse.s of monks were particula.ily called 
■Jlroibers; as the monks of St. Dominic, Freacli- 
hig 1 !ro{h'’rs; those of St. Fra ncis, Minor IJrothci s. 
I.ay brothers were an inferior class of monks, not 
in holy orders, but bound by monastic rules, and 
usually employed as servants in tbo monastorio.s. 
They were sometimes calldl outer brothers. Tn 
the Middle-Age writers, brother sometimes de¬ 
notes a comes, or governor of a province. In a ! 
more genend sense, brodier or brethren is used 
for mankind in general; all tho human race being 
descended from tho same parents. 

Laws of iiessoat among Brothers, (i’lir Ik jrBim’XSOK.) 

BROTHERHOOD. (&cFuATEBNnT.) 
BROTHERS AITO SISTERS OF CHA- 

ETTIT. Associations connected with the liornan 
Catholic Church for tbo iiur.sing of the poor and 
sick iti hospitals, without-distinction of f?Ith, 
rank, or nationality. An order entitled tho 
Compassionate Brothers, or Brotliors of Charity, 
was established at Seville ui 1540, hy a gentle¬ 
man of Fortogal, who liad served in Africa under 
Charles V. It included in the scope of its opera¬ 
tions the reformation of looso women. At first 
it was composed of lay members j bijt in 1572 it 
Was recognised by tho Po]»e, and subjected inMio, 
rule of st. Augustine, receiving afterwards all 
the privileges oi tho moudicaat. order. It was 
divideil into two hrotherhoodfii or congregations, 
onoSiaiuiBh and the other eartte-Spaidrii.; Liater, 
an extra-Jinrupean congregAifcian WOR fofmed^ with 
ft major-general in America* The ^siers ctf Chw- 


rity, or Grey Sitters, an association of unmarried 
women, united for the alleviation of human 
flhtferuig, Were first established in Franco in 1O34, 
hy Vincent de Paul. Theysnifered persecution 
during the great Revolutionary period, but in 1800 
Napoleon testor^ the order; and thorp afe now 
more Ilian 300 ateoeuiitious of the kind in Prance. 

BBOWKCE-, 6?W-J?c, the, name gi'mn to a 
siipematdral being formerly believed in in the 
Hebrides and North of Se«jilaiid, and differing 
in complexion from tho fairy. Me w«a an (ff>- 
liging sort of clf, that used to edme into 
houses by night, and perform lustily any piece of 
work that might remain to be done. At ono 
timo every family of importance believed that 
they had a special brownie, and they gave him 
offerings of the various products of the place. 
Thus some, when they cliuraod their milk, or 
brewed, poured some of tho milk or wort tbvougU 
tho hole of a atone called the brownie’s stooo. 
The brownie of Scotland boro a very striking re¬ 
semblance to tho “ drudging goblin of Milton's , 
“L’Allegro,” the Robin Gcoilfcliow of England, 
and the Kobold of German legend. 

BROWNISTS,6ron)i'-i,irfa,a sectof Christians 
which arose in England towards tho end of tho 
i6th century, and took their name from their 
founder, Robert Brown, a man of Dnivi-rsity 
education, a preacher, lecturer, and schoolmaster. 

! About 1581, he heg.'in to inveigh against tho 
j ceremonips of the Church of England and seal- 
ously ditiuHed his sentiments by preaching from 
place to i>lace, principally in the county of Nor¬ 
folk. Being greatly opposed, ho left England 
With a congregation which bo had collected, and 
kftttled at Middleburg, in Zcaiy.nd; bi^t, quarrel¬ 
ling ivith bis flock, he, three yeoi's afterwards, 
left: them aiul returned to England. He again 
itinerated tUrongJi tho couiitiy, and preached 
with consiib'rable sticccss. He afterwards con¬ 
formed to the established clniroh, and obtained 
tho roctoiy of Oundlc; but his impetuous temper 
got him into tiouble, and ho died InNorihampton 
piil, where lie had been imprisoned for assault, 
II1.S followers, however, continued to increase, so 
that Sit "Waller Kaleigh, in i.iiyo, estimated their 
number at upwards of 20,000', cxcluhlveof women 
and cUildiwi. They were treated with great ^ 
rigour, and several of tliom were executed in the 
reign of Elizabeth. Many tied to Holland, whero 
sovcial churches W'erc cstahlisUcd; as In Amster¬ 
dam, Rotterdam, and Leyden. This soot subse¬ 
quently morgctl in tho Independents, of whom 
Mr. Robinson, iiastor of tho Rrownist Church at 
Leyden, is regarded as the real founder. Tho 
Brownists differed from the Episcopalians mainly 
regarding ecclesiastical orrier and disuipUne, fur 
tbeir theological opinions were generally conf'irm 
able to tho Articles of tho OhurcJi. rbeiv 
doctrines and Church government very much rc- 
senihlc those of the. English Independents of the 
present day. (See InuisraNEniaNTs.) 

BRUNSWICK CLUBS, in 1S28, clubs 
under this designation, were established by the 
Orange, party (see Ohangb) at publin,and after¬ 
words in England, as the result of a great meet¬ 
ing at Penendott Heath, Kent. The ubjed, was 
to support tho principles of the Revolution of 
1688, and to adhere to the movement for Roman 
Catholic emancipation. 

BUBBLES, a name given to frandiilent or 
unsubstantial commercial projects, which hold 
out prospects of speedy gain, for tho purpose of 
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tmiicHng the originators at the expense of 
ignorant and sanguine speculators. The terra is 
generally applied to those schoines in which tne 
funds are raised by the sale of shares, or by a 
aubscriptjou to a transferable stoeK. The name 
was first girtn to uudertaku^ of this kind at 
the time of the South-Sea project. [See Soc’CH- 
Sea Scheme.) The Bubble Act was rcpealeil by 
the statute 6 Geo. IV. o, 91; and the projeotora 
of bubble companies are now only imnishable, 
when they can be found guilty of fraud and 
conspiracy, at common law. 

BUOHANITES, buk'-an-iten, the name of a 
sect pf religious fanatics which sprang up in the 
west of Scotland about the year 1783. TJie 
founder of the soot was a Mrs. Elizabeth Buchan, 
the wife of a potter in Glasgow, who, from slight 
aberrations, at length gave herself out to bo tho 
woman spoken of m Uevelntion xii. She gained 
over to her belief the Rev. Mr. IVliite, minister 
of a R.dief eongregntiou in Irvino, and many of 
the iiilialiitants of It vine wore induced to become 
liei followers. 'White was represented as the 
man cJiild born of the woman. They vrent from 
house tohoiisee.vLjilaiuiiig tho Scriptures, jnaying, 
and testifying tliat tlie end of the world was at 
liand, and that it was the duty of ovi-ry Christian 
to aliaiidon the concerns of tiuio and to jireparo 
for the recaption of Christ. Such proceodmg.s 
letl to po]iular tumults, and she and many ot her 
followers were expelled from the tovvii m lilay, 
t7H4. Tliey foumled a .settlement at Closcburn, 
Oumfi icsshii'e, wlicru they remained for some 
lime. They condemned maiiiage. and lived in 
unvestraineil sexual mtcieourse. and practised iii- 
fauticule. T'liey were enoouraged to expect to be 
tran.Mlated to heaven ; and on oiio occasion their 
leader couilut-tovl them to tlie top of a hill, from 
which tluiy were going to be taken up to heaven ; 
hut, after waiting lor a cousiderabJe time, they 
hini to return disappointed. After thus many of 
them left the society, and Mrs. Buchan herself 
died in 1792 ; but there still remained a few aur- 
livcrs, the last of whom died in 1846; and in his 
grave were buried the bones of “Luckie lluchan,’’ 
the founder of tlie seut, which he had lueserved 
for more than fifty years. 

BUDDHISM, hooeP-dizm (Sanscrit, Buddha, 
ho to whom truth is known), a religious system 
which prevails Over a great pai't of Asia, and Ls said 
to have, a greater number of adlierents thau any 
other religious system among mankind, amount¬ 
ing, according to some geographers, to four hun¬ 
dred minions, or aliout a third-part of the human 
race. The system is said to have originated in 
India, about 600 years before tho Cliristian ora ; 
but in the land of its birth almost all traces of it 
ha\ ' now disappeared. It is the prevailing reli¬ 
gion, however, of the inhabitants of the high 
table-land north of the Himalayas to Siberia, of 
Ohina, ,Jairan, India beyond the Gauges, Ceylon, 
and several islands of the Indian archipelago; is 
adopt'd by about two-thirds of the Chinese, and 
prevails extensively in Jaimn. The founder of the 
system is said to have been a prince of tlie name 
of yiddhartha,* Son of Kuddhodaiia, king of 
Kapalavastu, which was somewhere On the con¬ 
fines pf Nopaul. He is called by numerous names, 
blit the principal, tlmt of Buddha, i.e., the wise 
or unl^iteuedt'does not seem to have been given 
tc him till after he appe-^rerl as a teacher of re¬ 
ligion. In China, Buddha has been corrupted 
into Fo-ta and Fo. He is said to have been 
equally distinguished for great beauty of person 


and high mental ehdoiyraents. Ho early gave 
evidence of a serious and Contom] dative disposi¬ 
tion, and in order to drive away this, his father 
surrounded him with all the pleasures of a gay 
and lu-xurioais court. At tha-.-^ge of twenty ha 
maided a charming princess, bj< whom he had 
two ehildl^, a eon and a daugliter. Ewnest 
thoughts b| the depravity and misOi^ of Kunun 
life, hovi^over, continued to eugami liis attention, 
and he conceived the idea of retiring from 
society and living in solitude. GuanTs were, 
set over him to prevent Ins tscapo; but he 
at length succeeded, and topk up his alioflc on 
the banks of a river called .Arnasara, Or Narasara. 
Ho was now a.bout tliirty years of age,, and ho re¬ 
mained there for six years, spending his time in 
devout meditations. He would, it is said, re¬ 
main for weeks plunged in deep aVisli-action, 
attempting to solve tho inysterie.s of life, ileath, 
sill, goodness, wisdom, and such-like. -At length 
ho was enlighteneil, and came forth as a roligious 
teaclier of others. He first appeared at War- 
naslii (Benares), to propoimd Ids new doctrines ; 
and fer upwards of forty years he continued to 
preach his system, traversing a great part of 
northern India, combuking tlie Brabmins, and 
making numerous convcits. Ho itied in tlie 
eightieth ye.ar of his age, after Inning lived to 
see his doctrine spread all over India. Afrer Ids 
death Ids chief followers a.sseniblLd 111 ciuiiu.il 
and compiled from his teaching three booK-i, 
forirnng tho “ Tripitaka,” or triple basket. Tie; 
first is the Sinttnis, or diseour.s-. s ; the -leeoud, 
tlie VinutHt, oi book of discijdine ; and the tl iiil, 
tho Abhid/ianna, or book of pbiln.'-oiiliv. For 
several centuries Bnddlu.sm seems to ti.ive coii- 
timicd to flourish in that country, and to liave 
bci-ii tolerated by the Brahmins. At lengtli, it 
seems to have eiuliiretl a loug-coutinuod {lerseLU- 
tioii, which ultimately had tlie .'fleet of entirely 
expelling it from the country wlieio it had oiigin- 
ated. IVhat was tlie cause 01 the nature of these 
persecutions is unknown ; but tJio kisr, traces of 
the system disaiipear about the nth nr uth ci ri- 
tury ; but by this time it had taken lii'ui root in 
other parts, where it still contimies to tlourisb. 
Numerous remains of Bu<ldliist timiples aic, 
scattered over India; and, during the period of 
persecution, when they were driven from the 
cities, they retired among the hills of the west, 
and there constructed those cave-temples which, 
from their number, vastness, andelaboiate struc¬ 
ture, still excite tho wonder of all who see tlieni. 
Biiddldsm differs from Brahminism in tho ex¬ 
treme simplicity of its religions doctrine, and the 
almost complete absence of dogmas or ritual. It 
is, or rather was—for it iias becu much corni])ted 
by other creeds—^an essentially moral .system. 
Its object was to teach man how to attain to a 
pure and holy life. Hence it did not so mnoli 
destroy other religions vifith which it caihc in con¬ 
tact, as engraft itself upon them. It did not 
aboli.sh castes where they already existed, but it 
did not introduce them where they urere unknown. 
Buddh.a admits and names a number of tho 
Brabrninical gods, but ho sets the Supieme Tn- 
telligeuce above them. The worship of the 
Buddhists has been described os he» o-worshi]>. 
The future condition of the soul, it is maintained, 
depends not iipim any divine judgment, but ujiou 
the inflexible mieration of general laws. The 
future is described as one <« successive trans¬ 
migrations, ■yVhen a man 'dies, he is believed to 
appear immediately in a now shape, according to 
luB merit or demerit. If hU demerit would not 
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be sufficiently jiutifsbciil by "a' Aegfmded cartbly 
eMstcnee, be'will ba,l#vrn in some one of the 
hundred and thirty-^ix Buddhist h^ls situattulin 
the interior of the 'earth. A meritorious life, on 
the other iwnd, secures the next biith either in 
an exalted anti hanpy position on earth; or as a 
biossod spiiib,' or even divinity, in dho of tho ' 
many heaveiiS in^wJuch the least dumtiion of life 1 
is about ten bimons of year?. But however long I 
tltis future life., whothcr of misery or of bliss, it 1 
has an end, and at its close tho fudivirtual must j 
be born again,‘aii«l may again bp either hajjpy or i 
miw'rable ; cither a^;od, or it may be, tho vilest 
inanimate objeet. Tlic true heaven, iiowever, is 
not a ha))t>y existence, but annihilation, «or at 
least unconscious existence. Bor it is the 
assumption, of Buddhism that hutoan oxistcuco is 
a curse rather than a blessing. Misciy is not a 
mero taint in it, tho removal of which wonM 
m.ikc it happy ; misery is its very esseuco. Some j 
writers h.itvo looked npou Budilhism as an auti- 
cijKition of Cliristianity; but we need only to 1 
compare' the hopeless creed of the iirst with the 
trjuint>l)ant creed of tho otlier—the final trinmjdi 
of good over evil, and the eterii.al huppinoss jji-o- 
niised tij the true (fiiriatiaii—to find how glvat is 
Dio gulf which soiiar.ites the two systems. Budd¬ 
hism has inoie allluity in its moral teacliiug with 
the liihci-.viilo Bessimism now so prevalent in 
philosophy and literature. It has irineh, too, in 
coioiiion with Athehio, whieli. however, ooii- 
sideis ou(' life only as the pielnde to annihilation, 
whieli Dio I’nildliiht reaches only after passing 
through iii.iuy lives. Tlie ritual or worship is ex- 
treni' ly hi.aple, cousisLiug of ollering llowers and 
lioiiiime, the repo.itiug of s.iered toriniilas, and 
the singing of hymns. The temples contain only 
ail iiirige ot Buddha and a Du-jobu, or shnne 
COUTH 111 ing his relics. Although in theory the 
wot .iiip IS ])iiiely commeinoiativc, no doubt in 
praeiu'e the fignre is netually woislui>])eil as a 
prc.seiit god. There .uo no priests or clerifj' pro- 
poily so e.'llod, hut only an order of monks, who 
iw\e given themselvc.s W a life of sancfcny, .^d 
vho tile geiieially very numerous. Their only 
juihlic duty is to read the disi.our.ses of Buddha j 
ill) assenifihes of tho peojde. They are obliged to 
live ill celihicy ; Init they may retire from their 
order if they desiie it, .and aie them permitted to 
marry. The four sublmie veiities, or axioms, 
ujion wluoli the system of Buddiiisin is built, are 
— r, that there exists i>aiu; a, that the cause of 
ludn is desire, or the attachment of the soul to¬ 
wards certain objects ; 3, that pain can be ended 
by Xirvana; and 4, tho way tlint leads to f^ir- 
vana. By the practice of six transoondanb per¬ 
fections—.aims, morals, se.icnco, energy, p.ttience, 
charity, a man miglit liojic to arrive at the state 
of Nirv.rna—repose or annihilation. Existence 
is viewed as a curse rather than a blessing; and 
the endless transmigrations through other beings 
thatdiad to be endured, were causes of suft'ering; 
and hence tho liighest object of desire was to bo 
delivered froin Die necessity of being born again. 
'J'here are five moral precejits of nnivorsal obliga¬ 
tion ; vi/i., not to kill, not to steal, not to commit 
mlultery, not to lie, and not to ba drunken. 
Tliero are others for those euteriug ni)on a re¬ 
ligions life. 

BlfUGET, bud'-Jet (Pr., a bag or 

little hack, such as may be easily carried. It 
comprises also the contents of Die bag or sack, 
and litmcc has como to denote a stock or store of 
aiiytlimg; as a budget of inventions. In Pftrlia- 
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meutary language, the budget is the (iiiaucial 

a toinent laid before Pailiament annually by the 
anceilor of Die Exehenuer, of the esiinlated 
public income and expenditure for Die following 
year, commencing on tho sth Aprih montvuung 
what taxes it is pi-oimsed to repeal, reduce, or 
angihent, and what new ones are to bo imposed, 
In his speech on the occasion, the Clianct’llor re¬ 
news theJfinancial couilitiou of feliecountry, citu- 
paring the income and expendituro of tl e pre¬ 
vious year with those of pi'eeeding years, justify¬ 
ing the changes that arc proposed to be made, 
and estimating their probaldc effects. The state¬ 
ment of th(' ffiianccllor is always looked forward, 
to wdtih great interest, and fveiiueutly gives rise 
to much excitement, as involving important 
changes. 

BUDNiEANS, bud-nd-ans, a sect that arose 
iiiBoliiud towards the close of tin? i 61 h centur.v, 
and ti)ok tlieir name fioni their founder, Biinoii 
Buduauis. They denied the, divinity of Clirist, 
and refused to worship liiin, n(1o[>ting, also, muny 
wild vagiuies, Tlieir foimder was aftewards aii- 
iiiittcd into tho eommmiioii of the Boeiniaiis, and 
his followcis seem to Ivave dispei.sed. 

BUILDING HOOIETIES aio in the 

nature of a joint-.stock company, ostahlislied to 
raise a subsciiption finidliy iwtviuices, irom wlucii 
Die inemhers shall ho eiiahlod to huild or pur- 
eliasfi dwelling'house.s, or to ]im-cJia,SL‘ hnul; such 
advaufos being si'ciircd to the society by mortgage 
of the preini.seH so built or purchased. They are 
established upon the basis of lules provided, to 
be sanctioned niider tho provisions or the acts n - 
latiug to l''iKindly Societies, niid they aie, m idi- 
subject in general to Dune sot.s, (.Vie I'JtrKviu \ 
SotuJwTlErt, > The tnenibet-s becoinu slwreholdeis 
by jdiyin.; an entr.aiioo-fee and binding themselves 
to make, a poriodical sidiieriplion, for the most 
])arli, by luonDilv payments. The nou-jiaymeiit 
.subjects the member to a tine limited by the l ulcs. 
I'lic members arc cither investors or borroweis. 
■\Viicu the fund raised is large enough to let out, 
lofiiih mo made to the borrowers, and so fiom 
time, to time, as subscriptions are jiaid in, fresh 
advances me made. The borrowers thus anlici- 
])ate what they would otherwise receive on Dm 
termination of the society. In general, Die money 
boirowed cannot bo reieiul in one sum, hut only 
by the ])eriodical subscrijitions, tlio mortgago re¬ 
maining a security for the payment thereof, and 
of the fines incurred through default of, nr irregu¬ 
larity in, paying such subscriptioms. The loan 
and use of tlie money advanced being upon tlio 
jirinciple of compound interest, it follows tliat 
the term of the mortgage by repayment of tho 
money, and, oonsoiiuently, the rluratiou of the 
company, must be limited to a given number of 
years. This term varies in different societies in 
jiroportioti as tho amount of subscriptions is 
greater or smaller, and generally ranges fiom ten 
to fourteen years. A society may, however, 
become ijernidVcnL by Die successive issuing of 
fresh sliares; but the interest in, and liability 
under, each sh.aro must terminatifwhcii the time 
arr-ivc-s for the investing membor to be p.iid Dio 
sum fixed by the rules in respect of it, or when 
' the borrowing member has fully paid up lii-s sub¬ 
scriptions. If Die Security taken by the society 
' be good and ample, the invester would obtain his 
money at the e.xpiration of tlie calculated time ; 
hut it frequently happens that lossr s arise on the 
sale of the property imder Die mortgage, and the 
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tfirm for payment to the. iavosters i# t>osti;)«uic<1, 
«»ud their contemplated benefit mHch iwio^d. 
If the sooi^ be te^iuiiaatde,' jLt innst follow that, 
ae thwtimai'Wks ontj^^Jorne ^ the inveBters mast 
be paftl off.,''£ho isulrstjfHe to bt i)ai4 Aetear- 
minetl by lot. or Boihp'other mode provjaad by 
th^raries. 

BULIi, papal (Ijatm, Snf/h, round ot 
swelling), ia a written' letter issued from the 
l^man chancery by order of the Pope, and t^ed 
■with. lead. , bull i«, strictly speahhig, bhly. 
the seal or iwruleut Ifindj which alone gircs tb© 
•documept its authority. It it* impressed on the 
0^0 side with tlm heads of fit. Peter and St. Paul, 
nnd on the other ■with tlie name of the Pope, ana 
the year of his fjontiflcjvte. KuUs are ■wi'itten in 
old Gothic characters, upon stout and coarse 
parehment, and are grante*! for the consecration 
of bishops, the promotion to bendiees, celebratioa 
of jubilees, &e. They are either bulls of grace ofr 
bulls of justice ; in the former the seal is attached 
by B cord of silk, in the latter by a cord of hemp. 

BaQ in Coma Domini, a particular bull which was reaii 
brery year on the flay ol the Lord’sfSupiter, or Maunday- 
Thursflay, in the jnxsenee of the Pope, containing ex* 
communlcatiuns and anathemas against heretics and 
all who disturb, oppose, or disobey the Ronlan pontiff. 
After the bull was read, the Pope threw down a burn¬ 
ing torch in the public place, to denote the thunder of 
this anathema. Thereading of this bull was discon¬ 
tinued by CloMont XrV. 

Golden Bull Is the name given to an edict or im¬ 
perial constitution granted by tlje Emperor Charles IV., 
and regarded as the Magna Cliarta of the German Em¬ 
pire. It received Its name from the seal attaclied to it 
being in a gold box, and w.ac granted by the Emperor 
at an tmoeria! diothehl at Kumbeig in 1-556. This 
bull rcgnlated the form and ceremony in the election 
of emperors, determlncil thennmberof electors, with 
their functions, rights, privileges, ^co., all of which were 
previously nadetermined. Iteomprhodtiiirty articles, 
.and the origioalis still preserved at Prankfort-on-the. 
hlaiue. 

BULLTOIf, htV-yorii properly Riftnifics un¬ 
coined gold and silver, or, move strictly, refined 1 
gold and silver in bars or Other BjaMSPs; but in! 
political economy the tenn ia frofiuently u.sed to 
denote the precious metals both coined and un¬ 
coined. Tlie word was originally applied in Franco 
to the mint where money was coined, and came 
to be applied in England to the ingots of metal. 
There are numerous intt resting questions con¬ 
nected with the subject of bullion, whidi will be 
found treated of in different parts of this worK 
<as Bankino, Onimjhvcy. Mowkr, fee.). At the' 
Bank of England, nil bullion of the standard fine¬ 
ness offered for sale must bo bought at the nni- 
form price of £3 17s. pd. an ounco; at the hlint it 
IB bought at the rate of £3 17s. lojd. The term 
bullion is also applied to gold lace, or other trim¬ 
mings in which thin goldisused. 

BUL\yER-CLAYTOK TREATY, a treaty 

oonplud&l in 1850 between Great Britain and the 
UmfaKl Siflka, Sir Hemy l,ytton Bulwer repro- 
*eatmg ^fomcr, and Mr. C%ton the latter, 
c stipulated that neither power 

anoula tsPiln 'citolusive control over the proposed 
«hiP tteougU Central America, or erect 
fortuscatio^tS ia any part of that country 

BUH^LL i-IELB BURYING- 
GROlIJfl^ AJi^e oemetory near Finsbury Square, 
lAMidofti n^iWea- by Bouthey the Campo Santo of 
+110 % acconnt of the number of 

eminent Swi^nffiitniats buried thwo,’ An act 
for thft'^jiahsiirvhtimi of the ground aa ah open 
*P90e was |*h^din 


BURDEN, {nt}’'<-den, n Scotch Iaiw, burden 
deuotet generally a^ restriction, limitation, or 
incumbrance, affecting either peisonal or pro¬ 
perty, Bardens are thus either personal or real 
-“'personal when imposed on a person, real when 
imposfed directly and specifically on heritable 
iwupirty. ' , . 

• BURDENSAOK# hur'-den-sac, was a provi¬ 
sion in the old of Scotland, by which a man 
could hot be punjsbod for theft if be took as much 
meat a# he <x»Uld can^ op his back, provided it 
was to saifis^ the cravings of hunger. It is not 
now Tccogaiaed in law. * 

BUREAU, bu-ra' (Ft., a writing-table or 
desk). The term is also applied to an office for 
transacting puBlje or private business, and to a 
department of government, as the Bureau of the 
Interior, or the Bureau of Foreign Affnii'S. 

Bureaucracy is applied to a government conducted 
by a series of independent departments, oacli utider 
the BnperlntendcHiCa of a chief, to whom alone the 
officials are reaponBible. 

BURBAGE TENURE, fieri ■yaij, is an an¬ 
cient. temiro proper to boroughs, whereby the in¬ 
habitants, by custom, hold their lands or tene¬ 
ments of the queen, or other person, by a rent 
certain. In Scotland, burgage tenure means a 
peculiar sort of military holding affecting pro¬ 
perty in royal burghs; but it is now merely 
nominal. (See Tknuke.) 

BURGER M.EISTER, bur^gaiT-mise-ter. 
()See Bpkgomasteh.) 

BURGESS, ber'-jes (Lat., buryarii). —Bur¬ 
gesses are properly men of trade, or the inha.bi- 
tants of'A borough or walled town ; but the term 
is usually applied to tho magistrates of .such a 
town. Before the statute 5 and b Wm. IV. c. 76 
(commonly called tho Municipal Corporation 
Act), tho title of burgess (or the f reedom, as it is 
Called) vvas generally acquired by birth, marriage, 
or servitude, that is, by being bom of n freeman, 
by marrying the daughter or widow of ;t freeman, 
or by apprenticeship for seven years witliin the 
borough to a freeman. It might also be obraine*! 
by gift or pui'chaso. In tho borough.s compriscui 
in the Act, the definition of a burgess (that is, a 
burgess entitled to such new riglits o,s tiie act ffjr 
tiic first time confers on these boroughs) (s a male 
peraon of full age, not an alien, nor h,iving re 
coived within tho-last twelve months parochial 
relief, or alms, or pension, or charitable allow- 
,ancG from tho charitable trustees of the borough, 
who, on the last day of August in any year, shall 
have ocftupied any house, warehouse, counting- 
house, or shop, within the borough, during that 
year and tho whole of the t-wo preceding years; 
and, during such occupation, shaU also have been 
an mhahitant householder witliin. tho tiorough, or 
within^ seven miles thereof; and shall, duiring 
such time, have been rated in respect of such 
prenuses to all rates for relief of the poor, and 
liave iKiid all such rates, and all borough rates in 
respect of the same iwemises, except those pay¬ 
able for tiic last six Vendor month* i and wiall 
bo duly enrolled in that year as a burgess on tho 
buryess-roll. 

Bi^aas-BtoH.—Lists of all persons oualiBed to be 
^rolled flirecte^ .,l»y-the Mumdpal tiwairatioa Act 
to i>o made only cTery year'by the overseer of the iioor 
a boroug^*^***'’ ^ part within the Hoiits of 

BUliGH, 6s7SfJg^j,6j3«4^^a4ity),i8 a gene- 
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ral Bftjne given to certain townji.aindcitifl* in Scot- 
laud, and oorres.pon(Mng to borongh («>iiitl' ««)' 
in EJngland. There arc roy<^ 
regahty, bitr(/hfi of bawity, free hyiirffhii) anijiaf* 
iiamntoiry (mrffhi, ‘ ' - ■ - 

Boyal Borglts, are corporate, hodlte deiltvlng tbeir 
«sUtenc«, coiiatitutlon, and rlghte iteW ro^tei ciiAfters. ' 
VoiHterly the counoik ot royal hntglia had the right 
of appoioUng their encccasOte, and the Old and mn 
councils together appduted all ofhce-heateia.; hat in; 
1833. an Act of Par«nmei>t (amended byktey Aoi*),’, 
the right of eloettog counciilow was given to the 
hurgesees, exewt In tim case of nine very small bnrgha 

Biu'gha of Barony are coipomtlons consisting of 
he inhabitants of certain tracts of ground Within a 
1 ) irony (See Babontt), with munictiihl magistrates 
ijuiiiinated by the baron, or lord Of the district, or 
elected by the inhabitants. 

Barghs of Begalil^, ora burghs of barony, with special 
privileges oonfetxeil by royal chaiter ilinco the aboU- 
4 ion of hcriiiitary jurisdiction, there is little distinction 
between burghs of regality and burghs of barony. 

Burgh Acres, in Scotland, are acres or small x)atchos 
of land lying in the nclglihourhood of royal burghs, 
nsuaJly feued out to, and occupied by burgesses, or 
persons resident within the burgh. 

Burgh I>awa Bumjorum), an ancient collection 
of laws relating to burghs in .Scotland, now more 
valuable to the arc'nseolugist than the lawyer. 

BURGHERS, ber'-gers, in the ecclesiastical 
liiatory of Scotland was the name of ono of tho 
two bodies into which tho Secession church was 
divided in 17.1.7. (See ANTIBOKOHKaS.) 

BUllGLAJlY, ber'-gla-re (Tiit., bnrgilatro, a 
robber of an enclosure), nocturnal houeebroaking, 
which dilfcrs in law from bousebroakingby day, 
was, by the 7 Wm. IV, and i Viot. c. 86, s. 4‘> the 
night IS ccmsidcred as commencing at nine in tho 
evening, and concluding at six in tho nioiniiig. 
The term biuglary i.s generally applied to breaking 
into a mansion or dwelliug-houso; for no distant 
barn, warehouse, or the like, is under tho muue 
privileges; nor is a house in which no one 
resides, unless the inhabitant has only loft it 
for a short 8O.ISOH, intendiug to_ return. _ If the 
building br(3ken into oommunleates with, tho 
dwelling-house, either immwliivtu or by means of 
n. covered and enclosed paspage leading from the 
one to the other, the breaking into it is burglary. 
The otfeuee extends to breaking into a room or 
lodging in any iirivate house, the mansion for 
the tiino being of the lotlgei;, if the owner doth 
not himself dwell in the house, or if he and, his 
lodger enter by different outward doom; but if 
tlic owner himself hes in the house, and has but 
one outward door, at which he and his lodgers 
enter, such lodgers seem only to be inmates, o.nd 
all their apartments to be pared of tho one 
dwelling-house of the owner. Tliere must bo 
both a breaking and entry to complete tho 
offence, but they need not be done at oneo. The 
bicaking extends to take out the glass of, or 
otherwise opening a xvindow, picking a look or 
opening it with a key; lifting uji the latch of a 
4oor, or unloosening any other fastotung which the 
owner has provided; or tho introduotioo of any 
part of the body, or the insertion trf ah ipstru- 
Biont, or stepping ih& threshold, or pa-tting 
in a hook to dteiW out ghods,. of a pistol to 
demand one's mohoy* If a, prison leave his 
door CMC window ofiep, the eatoring is not a 
burglary; but if an inner op chainitor-doiir be 
vudockod, after such entry,'it is so, Thefolloiy- 
ing acte also constitute the 6jr<iu<se--^yis!,, to coffie 
down a chknney, to knock.at. a door, and, on its 
being oxmued, to rush in i^th a felofiious intent, 
or, under pretence of or other- 


wise, to fell upon an inmate and rob him; a 
imimt to open, his master’s diamber doer with 
a lelomoos design, or any oilier jierson lodging in 
the Same house, or in a public inn, to open and 
enter another’s door with such evjl .hitenj-.; or a 
sertefet to conspire with « toJAer and let him 
into" the house fey night. ThWo most be a 
felonioite, intent, otherwise the entry, actual or 
coiisteuiotive, ■will ansotmt only to tt tw'pa.w. 
mho intent u.n qnestioB jfer the Whoso¬ 
ever shall buiglariowaly feieoki^ld onlw into any 
dwelling-honso, And shall i^ult With intent to 
murder any x>er3on iieiug therein, or shall stab, 
cut, wound, beat, or strike any such i>erson, 
shall be gnilty of felony,, and shall siifffer 
death. For common burglary, the ijunishmcut 
is transportation for life, or not less, tlmn tun 
years, or imprisonment for any term uct moio 
than three years j and in case of imprisonment, 
hard labour and solitary confinement m,ey bo 
suporadded. By later statutes, it is enacted 
■that any person found by night armed with any 
dangerous or offensive weaiion or instrument, or 
with face blackened or disgukod, wilh intent to 
enter any building, and to commit felony therein, 
or if he he found by night in any buiMing with 
intent to commit a felony, he may be punished 
with imprisonment for a term not exceeding 
three years, and in case of a soopiul conviction, 
may be sentenced to penal sonitnde for not le.'^s 
toon three and not more than ten years. 

BURGOMASTER, ob BURGER- 
MTSISTEU, hiv/'go-mas-ter', is the title of the 
chief magistrate in a municipal town in Holland 
and Germany, corresiwiding to the English 
Mayor and tho French maire. 

BURIAL, he^~ri-af (Anglo-Saxon, birgan, to 
conceal), the not of interring tho body of a 
deceased xicrson. Of the vario'us modes of dis¬ 
posing of the dead, tl).st of placing them in tho 
earth appears to have been tho most ancient, us 
it is also that wliieh is mo.st generally practised 
among civihaed nations. The practice or burniiig 
•lead bodies, and afterwards duposiling fcl.o ashes 
in an urn, was commonly iiraotised among tho 
Greeks and Romans, anda]ipeaTs to have derived 
i its origin from tho dread of inluunan treatment 
to them after death ; but the practii^appears to 
have gone out of,use during thoEmpire. Among 
■tJift Jews the dexuivatipn of burial was looked 
uxion as one of t)ie moat disgraceful tilings that 
could taefaU a miui. Tlie Egyptians .embalmed 
tho dead, and so effective was tire inethcwl em¬ 
ployed (see EMBalmiiw ) that bodies four thousand 
years old are stiUjireservod in museums. Among 
the ancients, burims scorn to have generally taken 
place without the cities, and this practice was 
followed by tho early Christians. At' firet they 
had no seiiatate burying-places, but in the time 
of Gregory the Great, who was bishop of Horne 
anno 590, inolosnres around clmrpllos began to be 
employed for tliat pimpose, at firat««xclnsively 
for ecmesiastical dignitaries, btjt supww.irds foe 
any 'who died in communion the Clinvcli. 
't'here is ho instance op record dr a formal conse- 
eratiou cd a burial-ground before the 6tli eentniy; 
hnd burial within ahmrclics does not appear to 
have taken pkee irrevious to the ytli. Monuments 
with interiptions iu memory of the dead were early 
adopted. Except in times of i»er.seoutio«, tiro 
CObiastiaBs conducted their funeral ceremonies 
during tews day } but in imitation of the Iveathans, 
they adii^ted the custom of cmyiiig torchea at 
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their fuaernl proeosaioas. The body wa« con¬ 
ducted to the grave anjiid the singing of hytnni^ 
and it was usual to carry ih tho proeession palm 
and olive branohee, as symbols of, victow and 
joy, and to br\pn incense. Laurel and ivy leaves 
were sometimes ptitinto the coffin; but cypress 
was rejected, as being emblematical of sorrow 
and mourning. It was also .customary to strew 
flowers ou the grave, and it was not nnusual to 
celebrate the Lord’s Supper at the grave. The 
distribution of alms at funerals was not uncom¬ 
mon, From an early period it was customary 
to deliver funer^ pratious in. praise of the de-i 
ceased. The primitive Church denied tho more 
sotenin rites of burial only to unbaptised persons, 
self-murderers, and the excommunicated, who 
continued obstinate and im])enitcnt, in manifest 
contempt of the church censures. In the same 
way the burial service of tho Church of England 
is to be read over all but such as die nnbaptised, 
or have committoVl suicide, or have been excom- 
immicated. ‘ ‘ This office is also denied to infao ta 

not yet admitted into the Church by baptism ; 
not so much to punish tho infants, who have 
iloiie no crime, as the parents, by whose neglect 
this too often happens.” (Hook’s Charch Die- 
tionart/,) Anujiig the people of antiquity, tombs 
were highly decorated. Xu prehistoric times, the 
dead were deposited in stone cliamhors, or later, 
in the bronze iige, they wore buried and their 
ashes deposited in uriis, lfiirvow.s, or burial- 
places (see iJ.\UROW), abound throughout I5iiroi»c. 
The pyi-fimids of Egyi^t arc tho most stui)ondous 
burial-places in tho world, and some of the 
grandest buildings which have survived from 
rtimote ages were toml)s. An attemjit has been 
made in recent years to revive tho juactico of 
biirnijig the dead {nee Crbm.vtxon), but it has not 
mot with much acceptance. Another method 
known a.s the "‘earth to earth ”system, the bodies 
being interred in light wicker coffins, which would 
rapidly decay, has also been recently advocated. 

Burial Acts.—In consequence of the overcrowded 
state of graveyimls in the metropolis, an Act was pas.'ied, 
called tho Metropolitan Interments Act, 1850. This 
was repealed by the 15 and 16 VIot. cap. 85, 185^, The 
object of the begislaturo was to effect a discontinuance 
of inteciaural Interments, and to empower vestries to 
establish burial-grounds for parishes, and enforce regu¬ 
lations of a sanitary character (see f/'uMrrBaiKs). 
Several other Acts relating to' the subject have beeft 
Since passed, whereby Wis objects proposed to be carried 
out in the city of London were extended to the pro¬ 
vince?. These Acta are tho t6 andi? Viet. c. 134, the 17 
and r8 Viet. c. 87, andtlie tSaud ig 'viol. oc. to and ia8, 
and the whole are amended by the so and ei Viet. c. 8* , 
the 23 Viet e. i. and the 33 and 34 'Viot. c. 64. These 
Acts are carried intu effect by buml boards, wbieb are 
appointed in' the manner prescribed by the leading 
statutes, ahd they are subject to the control of tho 
decretary of iState for the Home Department .and 
orders of Council, In September, 1880, the Burials 
Act was passed, pemltting Dissenters to hold Christian 
funeral services To a parish churchyard. 


Act was passed, pemltting Dissenters to hold Christian 
funeral services In a parish churchyard. 

Burial Sgaii^ies. (See PaiBNDT.y flocimEs.) 

BuriaIa,,Tto[tetratton of, {See BeoiaTRAxioN.) 

BURNxw^^ALWE, a terrible punishment, 
inflicted'^nip^f the Bamafis, JeiVu, and other 
nations j in tfie case of tTews and other 
hurctiVis /^Bctim^ by Papal authorities. Many 
of tfio lapst pibiwont Knights Templars suffered 
in this '#Ay I .fhp Inquisttion burned thousands in 
this couiii^, esiiMiaily. ill the reign of Mary, the 
punishment wd| common, hundreds of Protes¬ 
tants dying at tho atako. It was, in the Middle 
Ages, and during the mania for witch-finding in 


tho Stuart times in this country and in New Eng- 
Ifuad, commonly inflicted on women suspected of 
being witobes. In France, tho Countess Brin- 
villlers/the poisoner, was one among many who 
were burned to death. In this country, tho pun¬ 
ishment of .burning for women remained in the 
statute books till 1790, but the criminals were 
generally strangled before their bodies _ ■were 
burned. Tho last woman executed in this way 
was OJirlstian Murphy, aU<ts Bowman, on the 
i8th of March, 1769, for coining, 

BURNING THE DEAD, (See Bukial 
and Obkmation.) * 

BURNT-OFFERING. {See Sacwpick.J 

BURSARTT, lur-scei'-ri-i (Lat., lursa, a 
purse), the receivers or accountants at the bur- 
saria, or exchequer, of collegiate or other con- 
. ventual bodies. 

BURYING ALIVE.—Some of the nations 

of remote antiquity, esjifwially the Persians, 
.T,doi.>tod this mode of punishment. Homotime.s, 
as ill tho case of Amestris, the wife of Xerxes 
(who so entombed fourteen little children), as 
the practice was supposed to be a proiutiation of 
the gods. Vestal Virgins of Home who brol:o 
their vows, were buried alive, and so were nun.s 
Who were suspected of unchastity. 

BY-LAW, U'-htje, is a private law made by 
those who are duly authorized to do so bj charter, 
act of parliament, prescription, or custom, for tlie 
|>reservation of ortier and good goverument wiLli- 
lu some particular place or jurisdiction. If made 
under an act of parliament, by-laws must be sanc¬ 
tioned and approved by the secretary of state, or 
some public board to whom the act gives autliority 
for tho purpose, and they are then as binding as 
enacted laws. They must not bo against tho 
jniblio policy of the law, and must be roa-sonable. 
Joint-.stock companies and other such bodies are 
empowered by their charters or dcetls of settle¬ 
ment to make by-laws, which are binding on the 
shareholders. 

BYRLAW, OK BURLAW, hir'-law, a law 
formerly in use in Scotland for settling disputes 
between villagers and Imshaudracn, who ehoso 
judges from their own ranks. The name byrlaw- 
meh is still given in some parts of Hcotlaud to 
arbitrators or uraidres. 

BYZANTINE, GREEK, or EASTERN 
EMPIRE, are designations given to tho Eastern 
Roman empire, founded ou the death of Tlieodo- 
; sius, the Great, A.D. 395. ■ This monarch divided 
j the Homan Empire between his two sons, Arca- 
. dius and Honorius, gi-ving to the former the 
e-astem portion, comprisiug, in Asia, Syria, Asia 
Minor,_ and Pontus, to the shores of tho Black 
Sea; in Afiica, Egypt; in Europe, Thrace, 
Mcesia, Macedonia, Greece, and Crete. Seven ty- 
throe Emperors of the old race reigned before 
1204, when, tho Latins, having conquered 
Constantinople, five emperors-of' mat race held 
supreme power of Constantinople ; but in 1261, 
Oo.nstantinople was recovered and the Greek 
emperors restored. The last emuoror was Con¬ 
stantine PaIs*ologu.s, who was killed in 1453, 
^Ijea Constantuiople was captured hy tho Turks. 

®^ZANTINE OHURi!<S) comprehends 
collectively all those churches which acknowledge 
th8 supren^y of tfi« ecumomcal patriarch of 
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Constantinople. The ailheronte of this .ohnrch 
are cf>n)pi'it,ed almost entirely -within the limits 
of Turkey, Greece, and Palestine, and are alto¬ 
gether estimated to amount to about 3,000,000, 


BYZANTINES, the coins of the Bysaiitine 
elbinre. They aro of gold, silver, and broii/.e, and 
were current in the north of Europe and in India. 
(S^cBsxVST.) 

M.. fe 



CA^VBA. (Set' Kaaba.) 

CABAL, ka-hc 0 (Fr., cabale), a number of 
persons united together for some secret tlesign, 
usually to promote their own private views in 
cJinrch or state by intrigue. It differs from 
party as being xrsually composed of n few ]»ersons, 
nnil it generally implies secrecy and intrigues. 
In ilistory, it is a name given to the ministry of 
Clnirles II., consisting of five men famous for 
their intrigues, and the initial letters of whose 
names form the word Cabal —^viz., Clifford, Ash¬ 
ley, Buckingham, Arlington, and Lauderdale. 
Tiie name did not originate with this ministry, 
however, but was only ingeniously applied to it, 
being derived originally from cabale, a French 
word of the same signification. 

OABALLABTA, kab-ba-lai' •ri-a, in feudal 
times denoted lands held by the tenure of fur¬ 
nishing a horseman with suitable e«iuipmont dur¬ 
ing war, or when the lord had occasion for liiin. 

CABBALA, kah'-ba-In (Hob., kihhet, to re¬ 
ceive), a term apjdied to a species of theology attH 
philosophy made up of mystical interpretations 
and metaphysical speculations concerning the 
Deity and other beings, said to have been handed 
down by a secret tradition from the earliest ages. 
Some of the rai)bins pretend that the origin of 
the Cabbala is to bo referred to the angels, and 
tiiat the angel Ibiziel instructed Adam in it. 
According to the lHaimonides, God, when he de¬ 
livered the law to Moses, gave him also ein 
“inner” or mystical explanation of it. This 
explanation he communicated to Aaron and tlio 
elJers, and it was afterwards handed down tra¬ 
ditionally from father to son. In truth, these 
explanations of the law are only the iutt.T]>tcta- 
tions and decisions of the rabbins on the law of 
Moses, in the framing of which they stmlicd 
prineipaliy the combinations of partiouiar words, 
letters, and numbers, and by that means pro- 
tended to discover the true sense of the difficult 
passages of Scripture. The Cabltala is divided 
into the symbolical and the real. The former 
consists in seeking abstruse and mysterious signi¬ 
fications in a word by attributing certain values 
or meanings to the lotters which compose it. 
The real, whiti is (^posed to the sjrmbol^l, and 
comprehends doctrinesjis divided into the theo¬ 
retical and procticoL The aim of the theoretical 
is to explain Scripture according to the secret 
traditions, and to form therefrom a philosophical 
system of metaphysics, physios, and pnoumato- 
logy. A system of numbers, in which the letters 
of the Hebrew alphabet have numerical value, is 
Conspicuous. The praotioaJ,. on the o^iber hand, 
pretends to teach fee art of porfotming miracles 
pyaii artifioial of tniadivia© name^aua 

sentences of Senpture. Some < 5 f fee Jews assert 
that Jesus Christ wrought his miracles by virtue 
of the mysteries of fee Cabbala. Between fee 
i2fe and the iSth centuries, .many ^balistio 
works were composed, fee ihost impoirtant being 
fee Sohar, written in fee igl^i oentury, but at- 


tribnted to Simeon-bcn Joaobai, a learned Jew, 
who lived a short time before fee destruction of 
Jorasalem by Titus. The Sohar was adoi)ted as 
the book of instruction for the Cabbalistic, iieo- 
iihytes. Several modern scholars have pven 
groat attention to fee study of fee Cabbalistic 
literature. 

CABINET, kah'-i’Mt, a closet or retired 
apartment; also a private room in which con¬ 
sultations are held. In fee abode of a prince, 
the cabinet was an apartment where he_ trans¬ 
acted the business of the statu, tnlvised with his 
l)rivy counsellors, and issued his decrees. In thin 
country, the privy council was fonnorly tlio ad¬ 
viser of the king in all weighty matters of state; 
but, by degrees, a selection of the members of 
this body came to bo made by fee king for more 
private advice, and nt length, in the reign of 
tVilliam III., the distinction of fee cabinet from 
the privy council, and the exclusion of the latter 
from all business of state, becanm fully estab¬ 
lished, but, as a body, the ca.buiot has no consti¬ 
tutional or legal existence. It is only a selection 
from the great body of privy oounselloj's. Tlie 
first lord of the treasury, the lord chancellor, 
chancellor of the exchettucr, president of tlie 
privy council, anil the secretaries of state, now 
five in number, have always scats in the cabinet, 
and with them are associated their chief col- 
leagiie.s in the ministry, presiding over other 
irapoi-tant dewtments of tlio Government. 

0 A 13 IRT, kah'-e^rr, the name given to mysti 
cjJl deities of antiijuity venerated in Egypt, I’lno- 
nicia, Asia Minor, and Greece, but of whose 
nature and fvuictiCns little us known. In Greece, 
their rites were performed with great ocjcmouy 
in Samothrace, Lemnos, and Imbros; in Asia 
Minor at Pergamus; in Phamida at Berytus; 
and in Egypt at Memphis. Their names, num¬ 
ber, character, and other particulars, are given 
so diversolv by different authors that little can 
be alfirmed wife certainty regarding them ; but 
they are sometimes identified -wife the Dioscuri 
(Castor and Pollux), and were supposed to have 
fee power of protecting life at sea, tlio symbol of 
their presence being the St. Elmo fire. ^ Tlio 
festivals celcbmted in honour of fee Cabiri were 
called Vabiria, 

CACHET, LETTRES DE, kanh^^ai, were 

secret warrants jiroceeding from, and signed by, 
fee kings of France, and countersigned by a 
secretary of state, by which any i>o4jpn could bo 
imprisoned or banished to a ccrtaiaijmce without 
any reason being assigned. Thgi introduction of 
them is ascribed to the fhmous Oapuchiii Padre 
Joseph) under the nxiniatcy of Cardwial liichelicxi* 
They were also called lettres ctoui, or sealed 
letters, to distinguish them from leltree patf"fes, 
or public documents. During the reign of l/onis 
XlV. (ettree de cachet might bo obtained by any 
one who had influence wife the king or hrs 
ministers, and were frequently resorted to Us a 
means of gratifying private revenge. During fee 
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Constantinople. The ailheronte of this .ohnrch 
are cf>n)pi'it,ed almost entirely -within the limits 
of Turkey, Greece, and Palestine, and are alto¬ 
gether estimated to amount to about 3,000,000, 


BYZANTINES, the coins of the Bysaiitine 
elbinre. They aro of gold, silver, and broii/.e, and 
were current in the north of Europe and in India. 
(S^cBsxVST.) 
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CA^VBA. (Set' Kaaba.) 

CABAL, ka-hc 0 (Fr., cabale), a number of 
persons united together for some secret tlesign, 
usually to promote their own private views in 
cJinrch or state by intrigue. It differs from 
party as being xrsually composed of n few ]»ersons, 
nnil it generally implies secrecy and intrigues. 
In ilistory, it is a name given to the ministry of 
Clnirles II., consisting of five men famous for 
their intrigues, and the initial letters of whose 
names form the word Cabal —^viz., Clifford, Ash¬ 
ley, Buckingham, Arlington, and Lauderdale. 
Tiie name did not originate with this ministry, 
however, but was only ingeniously applied to it, 
being derived originally from cabale, a French 
word of the same signification. 

OABALLABTA, kab-ba-lai' •ri-a, in feudal 
times denoted lands held by the tenure of fur¬ 
nishing a horseman with suitable e«iuipmont dur¬ 
ing war, or when the lord had occasion for liiin. 

CABBALA, kah'-ba-In (Hob., kihhet, to re¬ 
ceive), a term apjdied to a species of theology attH 
philosophy made up of mystical interpretations 
and metaphysical speculations concerning the 
Deity and other beings, said to have been handed 
down by a secret tradition from the earliest ages. 
Some of the rai)bins pretend that the origin of 
the Cabbala is to bo referred to the angels, and 
tiiat the angel Ibiziel instructed Adam in it. 
According to the lHaimonides, God, when he de¬ 
livered the law to Moses, gave him also ein 
“inner” or mystical explanation of it. This 
explanation he communicated to Aaron and tlio 
elJers, and it was afterwards handed down tra¬ 
ditionally from father to son. In truth, these 
explanations of the law are only the iutt.T]>tcta- 
tions and decisions of the rabbins on the law of 
Moses, in the framing of which they stmlicd 
prineipaliy the combinations of partiouiar words, 
letters, and numbers, and by that means pro- 
tended to discover the true sense of the difficult 
passages of Scripture. The Cabltala is divided 
into the symbolical and the real. The former 
consists in seeking abstruse and mysterious signi¬ 
fications in a word by attributing certain values 
or meanings to the lotters which compose it. 
The real, whiti is (^posed to the sjrmbol^l, and 
comprehends doctrinesjis divided into the theo¬ 
retical and procticoL The aim of the theoretical 
is to explain Scripture according to the secret 
traditions, and to form therefrom a philosophical 
system of metaphysics, physios, and pnoumato- 
logy. A system of numbers, in which the letters 
of the Hebrew alphabet have numerical value, is 
Conspicuous. The praotioaJ,. on the o^iber hand, 
pretends to teach fee art of porfotming miracles 
pyaii artifioial of tniadivia© name^aua 

sentences of Senpture. Some < 5 f fee Jews assert 
that Jesus Christ wrought his miracles by virtue 
of the mysteries of fee Cabbala. Between fee 
i2fe and the iSth centuries, .many ^balistio 
works were composed, fee ihost impoirtant being 
fee Sohar, written in fee igl^i oentury, but at- 


tribnted to Simeon-bcn Joaobai, a learned Jew, 
who lived a short time before fee destruction of 
Jorasalem by Titus. The Sohar was adoi)ted as 
the book of instruction for the Cabbalistic, iieo- 
iihytes. Several modern scholars have pven 
groat attention to fee study of fee Cabbalistic 
literature. 

CABINET, kah'-i’Mt, a closet or retired 
apartment; also a private room in which con¬ 
sultations are held. In fee abode of a prince, 
the cabinet was an apartment where he_ trans¬ 
acted the business of the statu, tnlvised with his 
l)rivy counsellors, and issued his decrees. In thin 
country, the privy council was fonnorly tlio ad¬ 
viser of the king in all weighty matters of state; 
but, by degrees, a selection of the members of 
this body came to bo made by fee king for more 
private advice, and nt length, in the reign of 
tVilliam III., the distinction of fee cabinet from 
the privy council, and the exclusion of the latter 
from all business of state, becanm fully estab¬ 
lished, but, as a body, the ca.buiot has no consti¬ 
tutional or legal existence. It is only a selection 
from the great body of privy oounselloj's. Tlie 
first lord of the treasury, the lord chancellor, 
chancellor of the exchettucr, president of tlie 
privy council, anil the secretaries of state, now 
five in number, have always scats in the cabinet, 
and with them are associated their chief col- 
leagiie.s in the ministry, presiding over other 
irapoi-tant dewtments of tlio Government. 

0 A 13 IRT, kah'-e^rr, the name given to mysti 
cjJl deities of antiijuity venerated in Egypt, I’lno- 
nicia, Asia Minor, and Greece, but of whose 
nature and fvuictiCns little us known. In Greece, 
their rites were performed with great ocjcmouy 
in Samothrace, Lemnos, and Imbros; in Asia 
Minor at Pergamus; in Phamida at Berytus; 
and in Egypt at Memphis. Their names, num¬ 
ber, character, and other particulars, are given 
so diversolv by different authors that little can 
be alfirmed wife certainty regarding them ; but 
they are sometimes identified -wife the Dioscuri 
(Castor and Pollux), and were supposed to have 
fee power of protecting life at sea, tlio symbol of 
their presence being the St. Elmo fire. ^ Tlio 
festivals celcbmted in honour of fee Cabiri were 
called Vabiria, 

CACHET, LETTRES DE, kanh^^ai, were 

secret warrants jiroceeding from, and signed by, 
fee kings of France, and countersigned by a 
secretary of state, by which any i>o4jpn could bo 
imprisoned or banished to a ccrtaiaijmce without 
any reason being assigned. Thgi introduction of 
them is ascribed to the fhmous Oapuchiii Padre 
Joseph) under the nxiniatcy of Cardwial liichelicxi* 
They were also called lettres ctoui, or sealed 
letters, to distinguish them from leltree patf"fes, 
or public documents. During the reign of l/onis 
XlV. (ettree de cachet might bo obtained by any 
one who had influence wife the king or hrs 
ministers, and were frequently resorted to Us a 
means of gratifying private revenge. During fee 
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reign of Lonis XV. they were of^n given Away 
to favoitriteB aw txurtM W»ncA(U, with only tl* 
king'e laguntare, bo that afny name» ui%ht bo ifi' 
Berteil. ,,. ’ ” 

CACIQU®^ feai.geeA:', -^e Mtle given to, the 
tiative chiefs in some t)tots of ifentrat anU flontnern 
America at the time of the conquest bv the 
Siwnianla} it signifi^ lonl" or “ maBter." 

OACJOD^MOST, kak-o-def-nioik (Gr., kakoa 
boii, anti dabmti, demon), denotes an evil or 
mtsohiovouS (leTtion or spirit. Ob'ee rnsMON.), 

OAIDAHT, OR KADART, kud-u'-re, a sect 
of Mohaminctliuis, who assert free-will in opposi¬ 
tion to fate, deny the existence of any secret 
power in determining the will, and reject all 
absolute doorcos and predestination. The author 
of this sect was Mabod Initi Kalud al GiUoni, who 
suffered martyrdom for his belief. 

CADET, MILITARY, ka-det' (Fr., younger 
in son'ico, a junior), a youth studying for the 
army. In a general sense, the word is also 
applied to tho younger muiriber of a n<A)le house 
and is allied in derivation to cadency; in tlie 
Fiancli anny any Officer serving under another 
is a cadet to him. In Knglish, however, the term 
is now understood to mean a youth training for 
an tdfioer’s commission in tho nsjmy. In former 
tlnys, when the' East Indian Company possessed 
both mihtory Uind i>oUticaI power in India, up¬ 
wards of S) 0 «j ofticefs were in their pay, and 
these had for tho most part been profesxionally | 
educated by tho Company. A youth w.as tiomi- i 
nated by the IMrcctora, and Inmng passed a test 
examination in oKlluaiy English education, was 
admitted between the age of and i8 to the Com¬ 

pany’s collogo or school at Addiscombe, where, 
if he passed ft probation of six months satisfac- 
toKly, lit! entered upon a two years’ course of 
study, after which, it he passed, through this 
period with creilit, he became a cadet iu the 
t.'ompany’s service, reccivj*^ a salary, and being 
el^ible for service in India as opjxorf unity might 
umo. This system underwent several, changes 
in the course ■ of time, by the introductian of 
competition in this matter of appointmontB to 
tlK> culicge, and by the transference of the Com- 
l>aT)y’s tiowers to the Crown, and ihially ceased in 
xS6t, The system was then altered to enable' 


dates, wiio eut^ tho service at tho ago of ra or 
i4, are ewnined at tho Boyal l^aval College at 
Qrecnwichv If they j)ass their cxaminatiori in a 
satisfoctory manner, tliey are sent to a trairiiaft 
ship at Plj'mouth or Portemouth, in order to 
learn seanpsjiship, kc'. If they do not make 
sulScieaiproghjssat.this stage, they are rejected; 
but if ^ey grip satisfaction, they aro put on 
board s«i-gdftg ttoSsels. The cadet becomes a 
midshipman «»fter\ serving satisfaetoiily^ 
months in a trainirg ship and fifteen nt ^'1; “ 
a sea-going ship. Tho pay for a 
shilling a day. * “ » 

CADETS’COLLEGE. In ,, 

thus designated was esfetblishcd fi “ col lego 
having for its objects the militar’/' nanunurst, 
yoiiths xlesirous of holding 
in the army. Kub-lioutenanW^™ commwsiono 
dent officers, who havopassejf’ j* 

regiments are now sent to San\^ year with them 
training, and after passing cer'^b'irst for a year s 
satisfactorily, return to their exannnations 

elligible for their promotion 

tenant. ithc rank of heu- 

CADT, OTt KADT, ka'-de, I , 

wiguilying one learned in th“ Eastern word 
cides in judicial matter.s— one who de^ 
is an inferior judge amow^®' Ihc cadi 

naWons, and is estabEshefe the Moliammedaii 
villages; while the Mollahy the towns and 
over a province. Both « superior judge, is 
^her ranks of the pri*®*'® ®besen fyuin the 
folded on the Koran, ^nesthood, as all law tt 

CADTZADELITE^ , . ^ 

sect of Mohammedans, wL teu-itu-ai -df-litea, a 
fftoics, assuming an unco#® resemble the ixncient 
ner and avoiding all gravity of nian- 

They receive both the JS’.fS o.nd nmusemerts. 
assimilate in many things Koran, 

believe that,j^hammed n® the Ghnshans, and 
whom Chriiiffip was to bo^®'® Holy Ghost 

hamincdan nspliib named 

Abiiul Cadri. They live tog-laf*** founder, 

which, however, they may monasteries, 

and marry, on condition of please 

on them garments, to 
rest of tho people. 


whom Chiii| 

CADRI^ 

hamincdan i 
Abiiul Cadri. 


fiti^ OAluge, whence, after passing required com- 
pHitive c-xaH^fttiions, thty received cmiimlssioBS 
ih the oninyy while at th«9e collegies they wei^ 
called ewdute, and some who wore e^oated 
«r#t,oitously by raasonof special servieea rendered 
by theiv fathers, we» known, as Queesa’a Cadets. 
The cadet system was so considerably altered in 
iBypj'aA to he ajhiost aboli«h®(L •tun the great 
majorijiy.'Of ikst ejTpointnients are note given to 
the eucee^vd eanaidntes in a ebmpetlrion, ex- 
held periodical^ <, fot that 
ptttpdsd '<;|fvU Ber*iea ComBiiBrionm, 

when tW^:lS» alwwanJs sent' to the Cadets’ 
Golh^ At. SAfidhuriit., {Sea also O/Uis^ Cot- 

hn iifficpr of the lowest 
rank: in ; Oa.heihg appointed to 

a shipv te pennltteiA io nominate- 

ouo cadet He^-cffieer bh. reeeiring his 

hag oan< x^pnlnt 'tffeThe firtt lord ,*«£ the 
Admiralty rcet,, who. ore sub¬ 

jected to 'OtmpeW^ a^ K H maa ldSM, The «mdi- 


0 ASAR, sd-xar, a title 
^rors of the ancient Korr 
ditlius, the first and greatc 
Augustus Csesar was given 
poror, anil that of Oa?iiar tq 
The modern Imperial titles, li 
derived from CiQsar. || 


^borne by all the em- 
lian eminre. After 
fat Cffisar, the title 

r i tho reigning em- 
tho hoir-opporent. 
p.Aiser and Csor, are- 


CAGOTS,fei’-po«s,atrili , ' 

Huvnaersj&c.jliketlteseofgy^.bf Wanderers with 
in Various parts of France, anaP*®** found scattered 
dasoandants of Gie ViBiga tJti# suppostsl to be the- 
France after their defeat li' who remmnetl m 
Formerly they w.eroforbiddenl*y Cions in ^7. 
the most mflaiial trades, any hut 

enter the churohenby a^wjatelF® forced to 

jRevdfcution iTbo, they haval^®®'’^- ' the 
equals by the law bat ao 4 »»oesh resanhal m 
■ h^ed upon os a dsemised andCjly Aro still 
rtATBjrsnxTc-' VTA :Vdc@Paded race. 
OAIMAOAN, o» T,, . , 

few, a dignity hi the Oii<^^dM.Sx>AS< - 

to that of lieutenant, aJiaarietftpke'ansttitevng 
among us,' ftlktttenant-governor. 
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CAINITBS> kain'*it6a^ ^ hfereMea-lwsot'of the 
pacudo-Gnostics that arosa in the snrd cexitury, anti 
took their name from Gain, ■whom they leckoned 
■worthy of aiiccial honour. They an ex¬ 

planation of his crimOj bejieving .that he 
the offspring of a superior poww and hie pmvf 
ishments were the pci-seoutions ojf Abels father; 
that is, the Jewish God. Fiw this reason they also 
looked with hivour upon all the trioibeti persons 
mentioned in Scripture, even Judas Iscariot, 
whom they regarded as worthy of pmiso from 
having eausod tho j^Oaih of Christ, and there¬ 
by saved tho world. 

OALATRAVA, ORDER OF, W-o-W- 
va, an order of knighthood founded by the Abltc 
llayinond, after tho rules of the Oisterduns, in 
1158, when Siiaclio III,, king of Castile, tmna- 
ferred to him the city of Oalatrava. In 1163, tho 
knights, under Don liiarcias de Redon, setjarated 
themselves frorndhe monks, and were afterwards 
confirmed by the Popo. In 1197, Oalatrava was 
taken by tive Moors, and the knights transferred 
their scat to the castle of Salvatiecra, and called 
themselves after it. After the death of their 
twenty-ninth gmnd master, De Padilla, i486, the 
ciioico fell several times uj)on the king, and in 
1533 t)»e l’oi»o made tho office of grand master 
JicrediUry to tho crown, and allowed the knights 
to marry. Tliough long one of the most honour¬ 
able and distinguished of the orders in Spain, they 
never attaineil to groat wealth, hut they Were 
possessed of groat influence in tho state. Two 
convents for nuns were attached to the order, and’ 
at one time were richly endowed. Tho nuns 
wore the dress of the Cistercian nuns with, ^e 
cross of tho ,order on tho left side, and -were 
known as commanders.” Theorderhas 

lust most jr its possessions, and, at present, is 
little more than an order of mnk. The robe of 
der IS now a white mantle with a red croes 
on the left breast. 

^ 1 /,\LENDARS, lal'-m-dars,~~’-Ccria,ia books 
preserved in tho cbutelies, containing the memo¬ 
rials of the days on which tho martyrs suffered. 
Afterwards confessors, and otlior distinguished 
Cliristians who liad not arrived at the glory of 
martyrdom, were also admitted to tills honour, 
Tho prmeipfti work of this land ia Assemann’s 
“ Calendar of tho Universal Church,” illustrated 
■with notes, 

Qalsn^ of Prisoitmi.—The oflLcisl name at the Uste 
of prisoners in enstody-of-the sheriff of the county, 
prepared for the assizes. , . 

‘ Esolesiastica} Oalendar.-—The Chundk yiMx be^dns at 
Advent (which see). The dates ot thC 'ffkirabia feasts 
depend on the date ■on which i')»sterfalU-(««e -X)AS^j'£,^, 
which also regulate^ the number 6t 8audgys>ft»r the 
Epiplmny, and of tnu Sundays in Iient. Cwrtaia fixed 
dates are known as Saints'-Days. 

CALBNDABUM FBSIOT, SaW-da- 

rtm, fe«' 4 um {lAt, Feast of tha Cal^s)'Wero 
heathenkh festivals oelobratod On th* trends of 
January, and afterwurcte W'the.aarly^ 

Chrkthsns. Tb«y wereobaoiswiB Wfe itintraftea 
with masks, and were- attended, 
dMtring, and gross iridebefip{«8'. ■ ' 
councils long labburod & v^n ^e«e 

festivals; mA Tertauian; 

Augustine have declaimed in Him (Wrongest 
terms against thorn. , 

CALENDARUM 'FRAM^i^thnon 

of the Calends, a r«ligiota. api^ilw,i!ira^ briigi 
Dated about the i2tb centntyV it^e 


from tho custom of assembling together in 
yaffeus places on the first day of each month to ^ 
r^^ate the observance of the ensuing feasts, dis¬ 
tribute alms, iso.,. It spread over France and 
Germany, but a^-wards, having given rise to 
(dmses, it was'abolishod. 

C ALEITDERS, feif'-c/i-dffl'R, a Mohammedani 
sect, which take thorn name from Santou Calen- 
dri, their founder. Tliey proaoh in tho market¬ 
places, and live upou wnat their hearers aro 
pleased to bestow; but they are tlistinguishcil 
more by free living than austerities, and aro held 
in little esteom. Calendoi’N apiwar as cbaractera 
in some of the tales of “ The Thousand and One 
(or Arabian} Nights.” 

C,ALF, GOLDEN, kaff,, an idol aet up and 
worshipped by tho Israelites at the foot of Mount 
Sinai, in their passage through tho wildeincss to 
tho land of Canaan. The history ia related in 
tho 32nd chapter of the hook of Uxotlus, the cimice 
of a calf or the form of the idol probably origi¬ 
nated in a remembrance of Apis the ox got! of tho 
Egyptians. (AVe Ai’ja.) Calf-worship was at a. 
later period adapted by Jeroboam, King of Israel. 

CALIF, CALIPH, OR KALIF, irrtifdif, 
the title assumed by the suooessors of Mohammed 
in the supreme ^mwer. It was first adopted by 
Abu Bolcr, his immedi,ito sucOeasot, ami con¬ 
tinued for a number of centuries to bo tho title 
of tho jmnoipal lino of sovereigns. The term 
califaie was omplored to designate tho empire 
under the .sway of the califs. The empire reached 
its greatest power aud splendour during the latter 
part of the 8th and the hogliiuiug of the 9th oen- 
tiuy of our 6ra, uiwler tho califs Mansur, Ilaruii- 
al'Rasohid, and Mamuu. Even then, however, 
the cmiiiro was l)<.giraiing to show symptoms of 
deca^, and. Under SIamun’.s successor, Mostaksem, 
Turkish soldiers were employed for the first lime 
in tho army, f%iev his successors, these came 
to bo a formidable power in tho empire, and at 
length assumed -the right of deciding the sucoes- 
aioii to tho throne. Independent dyn.tstios 
sprung up in difl'urent poi ts of the empire, and 
oven within tho capital aud provinces that con¬ 
tinued faithful, the authority of the oahf was 
little more than nominal. In 11^36, “after a 
siege of two months, Ejigdod, the capital, vras 
stormed and sacked by tiie Moguls, and their 
savage commandot pronounced the dekth of tho 
caliph Mostasam, the last of thb temporal succes¬ 
sors of Mohammed, whose noble kinsmen of the 
race of Abbas had fioigued in Asia above 500 
years,”—{G'i66o».) Tlie nephew of the mwnkned 
Mostasom fled to wliere.bo retained the 

title of calif, trader the protection of the Mame¬ 
lukes, and beemeatbed the honour to Ms sncces- 
siora. 1iyh«n tile'Turks conquered Sfeypt, in 1317, 
the last of the nraninal califs wnro carried t<> 
CctnstantMoplo, and since that time the TnrkisU 
aulians have' assumed the title of cafif, and 
claimed to be regarded as the spMtnol head of 
the Moslems. ■ " 

■ OAUXTINES, calix,. a 

enpk a Bohemian sect which sprung up among 
the&seitqS,' and received their name from hold- 
itiig tiiat tiie ooHununichi-cnp should be given to 
the laity as well as the clergy.' Their confession 
of Ifiith, drawn up in 1421, contained the follow¬ 
ing arf^leSi, Tho 'IVord of Gpd should ha 
freely, and without hindrance, regularly preachwl 
hy tho priests of, the Lord, throughottt Bohemia; 
2, the safirameut of the holy communion, tho 
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wino as well as tlie bread, should be freely ad¬ 
ministered to all Ohriatians burdened by *o 
mortal sins, according to Christ’s institution; 3, 
the olergyshould be sev>amtod from secular affairs, 
and should conform themselves to the life and 
teaohuig of. ^e aisostles ; 4, that all mortal sinS; 
and esiieoially such as are of a imblic nature, as 
simony, nuchastity, and tbe like, and all othera 
that art) contrary to the law of Cod, should be 
judged of andjuittished by those having authority 
over such matters. They were tho more moderate 
of the followers of John Huss, being opposed to 
the more extreme sect of the Taboritesf They 
subsequently became tbe dominant party in Bohe¬ 
mia, and exercised considerable influence over 
public affairs. From the beginning of tbe i6th 
century, however, they gradually lost their im- 
portaaoo, and came to imaro in the fate of the 
Protestants generally in Bohemia. {Hee Mora- 
viANri.) The name is also given to tho followers 
of Ueorge Calixtus, a Protestant divine^ of the 
17th century, who endeavoured to unite the 
llomish, Lutheran, and Oalvinistio churches in 
the bonds of charity and mutual benevolence. 
He maintained that the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity were preserved pure in all three 
communions, and that the tenets and opinions 
tlwt had been constantly received by the ancient 
doctors during the first five centuries, wore to be 
held as of equal weight and authority with the 
express declaratious and doctrines of Hcrqiture, 

CALL, kaiol, is a term used in Theology in a 
variety of significations. In a general souse, it 
denotes (lod^ invitation to jnan to accept of the 
offer of salvation. Effectual calUny is said to be 
" the work of God’s Spirit, whereby, convincing 
us of our siu and misery, enlightening our minds 
with the knowlerige of Christ, and ronewing our 
wills, he doth persuade, and enable us to embrace 
Jesus Christ, freely offered to us in the gospel,” 
Call *0 the minietrif, is said to be twofold, eitherout- 
ward, when one is judged qualified to hold office 
in the church, and is admitted thereto in due 
form ; and inward, when one is inwardly moved 
thtueto by the Holy Spirit. This inward call 
should precede, and is required by the Church, 
as a qualification for the outwarrl. Call, among 
Presbytorian churches, is ai»plied to the invitation 
given by a church to one duly qualified to be¬ 
come their pastor. 

CALL OF THE ^OTJSE, in Parliamen- 
tary proceedings, is an imperative Humraons, 
issued to every ihomberof eitiuer house, to attend 
on some particular occasion, when important 
matters ate to bo brought before them. In the 
House of Lords, when any urgent business is 
deentod to.require the aitendance of the Lords, 
jt has been usual to order the house to be calleti 
over} and tliis order has sometimosbeen enforced 
W fines , and imprisonment upon absent lords. 
The ffiost important oeoasiop bn which the Irouse 
was palled pver in modern times was in t8^, 
whaartlihc, ^ for. the degnidation of Queen 
Fading. ;The^uso then res<dved 
ihiili no Iwtd'm ah^nt himself on pain of In- 
currii^ of-iBioo for each day’s absence, 

pcndmg^thb Hifee ftrst days of suoh proceedings, 
and for “each subwquent day’s absence 

fkom ;^h« earns; add in default of payment, of 
being taken into; CHstpdy,” When the House of 
Commons is ordered to be called over, it is usual 
to namb a day whmh will enable the members to 
attend from aUplMrta of the country. If the 


members appear in'their places at tliis time, or in 
the course of the oveniug, it is usual to excuse 
them fog their .previous default; but if they do 
not appear, and'no excuse is ofl^red for them, 
they are ordered to attend om a fviture day. It 
is also customary to excuse them if they attend 
bn that day, or if a reasonable e.vcuse be then 
offered; but if a rbembor should not attend, 
and no excuse is offered, he is liable to be com¬ 
mitted to the custody of the sergeant-dt-arms, 
and to the payment of the fees incident to that 
commitment. 

CALL TO THE BAE."* {See BarbistbR.) 

CALOYERS, Jcal-al' era (Gr., kaloiieroi, good 
old men), is a general name given to .the monks 
of the Greek church. They follow tlie mlc of St. 
Ba.sil, whom they regard as their father and 
founder. There are three degrees among them : 
the novices, who are called AnAari: ttie or.linary 
profosseif, called Micwchemi; and the more pe'r- 
foct, called Megalochenii. They are likewise 
dmded into cmnobites, anchorets, and recluses. 
All the monks are obliged to labour for the bene¬ 
fit of tho monastery as long as they continue in it. 
The most oousiderable monastery of tho Caloyers 
in Asia is that of Mount 8inai, wliicli was founded 
by the emperor Justinian, and endowed with 
60,000 crowns revenue. They have also numerous 
monasteries in Burope, tho most celebrated of 
I which are those of Mount Athos, in Macedonia. 
There are also female Caloyers, or Greek nuns, 
who likewise foUf>w tlie rule of St. Basil, but 
their nunneries are always dependent on some 
monastery. 

CALUMNY. {See Libel.) 

CALUMNY, OATH OF , in the old law of 
Scotland, was an oath that botli parties to a law¬ 
suit might be ordained to take, by themselves or 
their counsel, that they believed their case to bo 
ri'ue and good. The object was to prevent rash 
^d nnpriiicipled lawsuits. In jiractice, the oath 
was not usually required, uiUess one of the parties 
to the suit demanded it or his opponent. Jt is 
now confined to actions for divorce and other 
consistoral eases as a guard against oollusiou. 


CALVARY, Itar-w-rc, in Roman Catbalic 
countries m a name mven, from the mount* on 
which ChiM was crucified, to cer tain places cither 
adjoining a church or outside a town, wlu^o are 
three crosses, with figures of Christ and the two 
thieves, Usually of life size. In some churches 
the Calvary represents a series of incidents dbn-' 
neoted with the Passion and Crucifixion. Qne pf 
the most celebrated is that of Mount Valerian, 
near Paris, which is composed of seven chairpis,. 
in each of which some mystery of the Passidri is 
represented. 


XlBiAU ULUli.—On the joth 
of Janrmry, 1735 (the anniversary of tlie^execft'' 
tron of King Charles the First), some membei 4 ''of 
to assc^iation to which this name was given, ex- 
hibifiSd atawindowin Suffolk Street, St. James’s, 
t^ves heads, and drank toasts to the mumpiy of 
which dethroned King Cha«M fhe ' 
^rst, and of the men who cat off his head on 
the scaffold, This Jed to a riot which was. sup¬ 
pressed by the military. 

CALVINISM, is tho name 

mven to certain theologicbVdoOTrmea, after John 
Camn, the celebrated Reformer. Generally, all 
who hold these doeferin:b8,A)f whatever sect, are 
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lennf'd (klvinistM : but it is am)U84 ihore parti- 
c\ilarly to thft reformed churoues of Switzerland 
and Germany, asdistingnishctl from tlie Lutheran. 
Luther, iiotwi^standing his dauntless ooura^e iu 
opposing the corruptions of the l)apttcy, retained 
many things which gave offence to a uuhiber of 
the Vdforiners. lie was, disposed to treat with 
toleration images, altars, wax ttuiers, private con¬ 
fession, and thw mass.' To all of '^ese CSalvin 
was opposed. He declared the Church to be a 
separate and-independent body, endowed with 
the power of legislation for itself, and l6ft to the 
civil magistrate Utfcfe more than the privilege of 
protecting the Church and providing for its wants. 
Ho m,T,intained that the Church ought to be go¬ 
verned, likd the primitive Ohuroh, only by synods 
and presbyteries, that is, by assenibUes of elders, 
composed both of cleric and laity; and that 
among the clergy all are by the law of Christ 
e^ual in rank and authority. ' His religious dis¬ 
cipline was severe, and excommunication was a 
civil sentence. In divinity, Calvin was an im¬ 
plicit. follower of St. Augustine, and taught, with 
the great Iratin father, the doctrine of the ab¬ 
solute decrees. The leailing doctrines of Calvin¬ 
ism, as opposed to Arminianism, and as explained 
and confirmed by the synod of Dort, are the five 
following:—!. That God has chosen a certain 
number of tlie fallen race of man unto eternal 
glory before the foundation of the. world, without 
the least foresight of faith, good works, or any 
coniiitions performed by the creature, and that 
the rest of mankind he was pleased to pass by 
and ordain to dishonour and wrath for their eSm. 
Tredestinution, however, is held not to affect 
agency or accouutableness of creatures, or'-as 
being to them any rule of conduct. On the con¬ 
trary, they are supposed to act as freely, and to 
bo as much the proper subjects of Calls, promi^i 
and th riy u ^ nings. as if no decree existed, u. 
That though the death of Christ be a most per¬ 
fect sacrifice and satisfaction for sins, abundantlj^. 
suiBcient to expiate all those of the whole world J' 
and though on this ground the gospel is to be 
preached to all mankind indiscriminately, yet it 
was the will of God that Christ, by the blood of 
tho cross, should efficaciously redeem those, and 
those only, who were frptn eternity elected to 
salvation, and ||;iyen to him by the Father. 3. 
That' all mankind are totally depraved in oon- 
sequemse of the fhll Of Adam,,who; being their 
fedcrarhead, his sin involved the corruption of 
all his posterity, which corruption rondore them, 
unable of themselves to do anything truly good^ 
ana’ ewo.se8 them to his righteous displeasure, 
bo^ in this world and in that which is to come. 
4. That all whom God has, predeatlhated unto \ 
life he is pleased in hiaap^inied timdnffeotually ‘ 
to call by his word and spirit but of tljat state of I 
sin* and death in which they ate.'by i^ure, to 
giwcou and salvation by detus Christ.!, ,5. That 
those whom God had effectually oaUnd ana sano-^ 
tiffed by hi* sinrit, mayfajl parriJdl#, or fw a 
timoi but shall never fall ffnafi^^ a teth tff 
jpnee. These tenets; fac>Wuv<^, to! 

^e saoiia extent by hUi^W&B name «rf; 

Cs^vinisti. There dre Somb wd.^onridOr that 
they go too far, and these pre lotioym |^s ,Modere^ 

Oalvii]^ts; and there ate others, ' 

Calvinists, who think that they do imt' gb wt 
enough. Calvinism originally existed in its 
greatest purity in the City of Geneya, whence it 
extendoH into Genmany, Frpnoe, tboiHrd'ttd FrO: 
Vinces, and Britain. In Oermany theVlblloweTs 
of Qalvin constitute the Reformed Ohoceh, In 


trance, Calvinism was abolished by the rovouation 
of the edict of Nantes. In Holland it still con¬ 
tinues to bo the prevailing religion. In Knglaml 
it was adopted and made the public rule ol^ faith 
in the reign of Edward VI.; but slnoe tlio time 
of EliXtibeth it has been on the deelitHs, though 
latterly a revival has,been taking place. In .Scot¬ 
land, Calvinism, Us established by John Knox, 
the pupil and associato of Calvin, ha* been most 
enduring, and exists therein its greatest purity. 
Generally, however, the extreme doctrines of 
Calvin may be said to' be ra^udly losing gi-ound, 
though Calvinism, in its milder form, is the pro¬ 
fessed creed of Presbyterians, Independents, 
Baptists, Wethodists, &o., in both tho Old and 
tlie New Worlds. . 

OAMALDOLITES, Ica-iml'-do-ftfet, tho 
name of a religious order established by St. Romu¬ 
ald, a Benedictine monk, in tbo vale of Camal- 
doli, near Arezzo, in the Apennines, iu loiS, and 
afterwards confirmed by Alexander 11. in 1073. 
They were originally hermits, living in separata 
cells; but as their wealth increased, they came 
to associate together in convents. They rapidly 
Wroad, and from Itolv they extended into 
Franco, Germany, and Poland. They wear a 
white garment, and observe the austere rules of 
tho Benedictines; but as an order they are now 
almost extinct. Until tho dose of tho nth cen¬ 
tury, the monks were generally known as Romu- 
oldines, excejit those who romainod in the vale, 
or desert, of Camoldolis, who were called Comal- 
dulians, 

OAMBRAY, LEAGUE OF, him'rh’ai.- 
On the xoth of December, 1508, Pope Julius II., 
the Emperor Maximilian, Louis XU. of France, 
and Ferdinand of Spain, entered into a league 
against the Republic of Venice, 

Oambray, f eace of, known as the “ Palxdes Dames," 
because tito negoUattons were carried on between the 
Duchess - Dowager Margaret of Savoy and Louise, 
mother of Francis 1. of France, by which, In ts?9, the 
Enmeror OimTies V. .agreed not to demand for the 
present the restitution of Burgundy. 

GAME RLl N GO, kam'-er-lin'-^o (Ijat., canwr- 
lingns), signified, originally, the tr<»,surer of a 
pope or emperor, or one who bltd the manage¬ 
ment of the public finanoo. Now the term is 
only applied to the cardinal who yanka next to 
the Pope. ^Vlien tho Holy See it vacant, the 
Cardinal Camerlingo transacts tlie necessary 
business of the Papacy, pendhsg the election of a 
new pope. 

CAMERON HIGHLANDERS, a corps of 
riooo men raised in 1/93 , by Alhm Cameron of 
Enoch, and increased m 1804 by the addition of 
a sbeona battalion. As' tho ygih regiment Of 
Infantry it, greatly disriaguidiM itaelf in tho 
Peninsmj^ at Waterloo, In thd Crimea, and in 
India. Tnu official title is now, tide Queen’s Own 
Cameroniah Highlanders. 

OAMEBONIAE* REGIMENT, the 36th 

regiment of infantiy^,: ne'er appewjw in. tho Army 
List as the OamoroniahB ^Scotch Bines), originated 
in a bodyctf CamerOBsans at the time of the Revo- 
lutionof 1688. OS’ee'OAMBiEONrANS.) hfr. Barton, 
& his “ History of Scotland," tells us that the 
men were induced to enlist on the undcrstandiiqf 
that tlie special object of the corps was “ to te- 
Cover and establish the work of Refonnation iu 
Gotland, in opposition to Popery, prelacy, and 
arbi'trary power, in all the branches and stops 
thereof, tul'the Government in Ghurch and Etato 
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l>e breiv^bt to the ittBiie apiJ iotegrity wlikb it 
iMtia tiiefcost 'The corps aitotwaWa 

»OTved abroad Ux tbcsfeijga « Williftra the tPhird ; 
wnd ia latex tiiaaes gceatty distin^shed itself ia 
ligjlJt, tlM?*Pmniida» the ^est Indies, the 
Omnea, ludia^ and'Africa. Tlie regi«ncnt has 
four hattallbBE. ■' ’ 

CAMEROKtAlSrS, kem-c^'ro'-ne^m, a naiac 
popnlfurly'El'veii't^ a rdigions sect in ^otl^d, 
ikftw OBC Riclxerd Oasaerop, s«rho fell a martyr to 
eaaee of religious liberty in i6bo. 'Xlie body 
themselves, howter, reject the tfesigaatiem 
of Ootmeroaians, ae they maintivin that their 
winclplcs date long^ anterior to tJiat time, *wi 
Jiave adopted the title of the Ilefohfne^ Jh'csby- 
i&'ian CAwreh. When Charles II., after Ws re¬ 
storation, attempted to establish Eijiscojiaoy in 
i^otlaiid, many of tiio inhabitants of that oountxy 
held rimt he had brokon faith with the narion, 
and had forfeited all claim to their obedience, 
Soma of the more prominent of these were per¬ 
secuted apd imprisoned^ and not a few of them 
eufCered nHwtyrdom. Eichard Cameron and, 
about twenty others publiely issued a deolaratitm' 
&t itenquhaef and affixed it to .the market cross, 
.as a protest ag,amst the king and his government. 
'Slomo weeks afterwards, the party was suiprised 
by a vastly sujwrior force in Alrdsmosa, on riie 
confiaes of thd couftties of Ayr and Dumfries. 
After a braVe,,^ft, Cameron and his brother 
were slain, and smeen others were taken prison¬ 
ers, and soon after poridied on the scaffold. Their 
principles, however, continued to gain ground, 
and in x6dt they organised themselves into various 
aocic-ties, niaihtaining close corres|>oiidonOQ mth 
etesh othc%, They stHl eontirmed the objects Of 
■tiie most ruthless persecution. They were pro¬ 
scribed and hunted eke wild beasts by the govern- 
iBciUt, rtoreeixeot being shown to either ago or sox, 
while xAunbers of them j>erished on the soaifedd 
or at the stake, Thofc leader, James Eenwick, 
who was beheaded m 1688,' was the last of ttie 
Scottish martyrs. The Eevolirfcion, which oc¬ 
curred soon attet» S'® ®**d to their perseon- 
ttens fe« ebnsclente sake. They were amor^ the 
Ewt iuB^otJand so. take up anus in tl>e cause of 
the Brines Orange, in which they rendwsed 
iu^ortaut serviees. After the |tevotutaon, and 
priactjwUy on aooomrt (d* the control exeteteed 
% the state in irimrch niatters, they were, ua- 
im&itm to unite with the chnteh as fttete tetab* 
tisheAin'^St! 9 l|i!ipd,‘and'they redmtoed a' tijs^ct 
^dy. They-; Sfetb aovbr. very huteerbus,, -nthl 
'after ihia-.-tente wy swak- i«tte a eemitetetektdy. 
>liscte»:stet. not form tfejmselveS'iiSte 

us rog^i^ nhtei®h tiE 1745, u"h«ih tihey *Morh)#M' 

4sad istebhahed h wreteytery iu the** name « 


In. a tynod-v^fttenstite duvie*; Whji^ 
with 3b ministers a»d-4§' 
h'umbet'Of mehte<^' 
64000. •''Xhoy lauve a thno- 


65,®®*!'' '.,'Thoy lauve thno- 
'p^mestetehips of 'ty^iteteatlldd 
'Id^iteal-' dtriarihe and'.'ehdrpii. 
.of.Jibe'.chuteh ttr«’'&e 
Wuste^tedil^;^]me8ri0n te Faith, the larger am 
ahteter and a ‘‘Testimony," anthor- 

teed add ssi|^'% the lypod in 1839. 

(temixuiita^t&meradtes, the. name also of a sect 
of Catejnistfrdift iK»»ce»so oallet} from ionifder, 


•'foHu earner^,# Isarited -thwloglafi, tshin at,i^asgov 
te sste« 004 iFmrfteteajtewtesox at ^teeaux, s«ih»ti, 


i snd Saumnr. They asserted that the will Of roan is 
only determined by the practical judgment of the 
imnd; and that divine grace moves the will through the 
hght imparted to the judgment. The rigid adherents 
to the synod Dort were very severe against thmn, 
and' tee coatroversy was carried on with great zeal 
sod subtlety on both sldea 

^AHl^ARH^ tsam-e-mrdg’i the name given 
4iO -tee I'^rotestaat iHSUrgents in the Cevonnes, 

[ whOjUftrir the'revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
in T685, being subjected to great persecutions, 
took up arms in their own defence, and for a 
time repriseii upon their insrsccutors with equal 
mmelties,. Thh name is aaid to be derived from 
■m^niset or chemm, a shirt, because, when malnng 
tl^ir nocturnal attacks, they usually w’ore a kind 
of shirt over their clothes, in order to distingxiish 
eteih other; hence camisado signifies a nocturnal 
nitauk. 

CAACP-MEETIKOS are religious festivals 
held among the Methodists in some parts of 
■Btegtend and the IJnited States of America. In 
the latter oouptry^ Fresbyterians also, particu¬ 
larly in the back settlements, have their camp- 
meetings. In Arocrioa, on these oocft.sioris. the 
people assemble from great distances, some in 
waggpus, others on horseback, sometimes to tlie 
number of 15,000 or 20,000. They bring their 
provisions with them, and, erecting boothn, they 
devote six or eight days to religious exorcises. 
Beades pteyer-mcetings morning and evening, 
there ai-e four sermons daily during the Estival, 
and the Ijord‘8 Supper is celebrated on the Bus • 
vteiy. 

CAMORRA, ka-mor'-ra, or Oamorrisli, a 
Secret society of outlaws and robbers, who had a 
jrendoisvous in every large town in the former 
kii^dom of Naples, under the Bourbon dynasty. 
Members of the society could be hired to comniit 
murder, shd theit rol^erieB were ojicii and most 
atidacious. The society wus tJioroughly organ¬ 
ized and subject to stilrt discipline. 

OAMRSEEI/S acts, Arts of Parliament 
ihiroduoed by bord OampteiU against libels and 
'slanders {6 and 7 "Fie- e. 96^ and 8 and y 'Vic. 
o- 7S)> coini>rt railway companies to make 
compohsutions for injuries bjr culiHibJe accitleiUs 
<0 and %6 Vie,. 93)1 and against ohscono piiblka- 
tiems-^20 apd ef Vio. c. 83). 

’O^FRtl^TSS, 08 DISCIPLES OF 

ORlE^ISTj &«»»'-Mrte!8,’iBn-Am«rioan sect of Bap- 


mah, who left the -Presbyterian chtercb in itSis. 
He hecdmc uaiited witei- a Baptist association, 
but, -proltetthg against at| human creeds as a 
boi.i« ofiuhioa^ aad drtdaring that tbo Bible alone 
ohght "to be hceepted as the rule of faith and 
praeti4e,'hO was exc}ud«>d foom the fellowslup of 
the Bbpfistete iSay. His followers formed ihem- 
selvea.into a tepatate bd^. Ini 1841 Mr Oamp- 
beH fonmted d.eoUegc at Bethany, in Virgmia. 

■ OiMpi^DLITES, .Oil EO^ViTES, fol- 
:|owe»g.ctf, teioBey. ^bbti ld‘I*ba Can^pbell, inm- 
Wter-ef Bbw, D^bartbmffilte.'wMo, ip May *831, 
.yyas dopoted by the Oeher&I Aatembly of the 
f&BToh of Seotlaud for toteteng the univorsality 
of: the atoneineht arid oimer doctmes considered 
heretical. In iSgjhe’estafeUfteeda'congregation 
in-Gla^ow. 

QANOELLA^IIjiite»~teI-l!^f' »an inferior 
^lass rif servants df'the 4uiroh in the eariiei' port 
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<)f its hiatoiy, the precise Bfttut* of whose duties I 
is doubtful. ‘ i 

CANCELLING OF A DEED, 

Imu, lilies drawn over it in tKe f6rw of lattice* 
work or eavi'elli, thongh tho.^tiwioJa nsjefl^figura- 
tively for any mannor of o)ahteK(tin||fi8r defacing 
it. This mode is prlncimlly tJSed'in -tlij^'case m 
bonds or other deeds, by an a oonrt.; 

The effect of cancellation is ia make a deed void, i 
though relief against the effect df improper can¬ 
cellation may be obtained on ai^dioation to the 
Court of Chancery. • . • , 

CANDIDATE, fem'-di-dnff (Lai., candidus, 
white), is a term used to denote an applicant for 
any office, privilege, or position. It is derived 
from the Romans, jmong whom those Who sought 
■offices or picformeiTtswor© white robes, and were 
called candidati. In this dress the candidate 
endeavoured to gain popular favour in every jiossi- 
Ide way—^by canvassing the paople,*nd adilf easily 
them in the market-place. In the early Christian 
chureh, newly-baptised otmvorts wote white robes 
for eight days after baptkm, and were hence 
termed candidates. 

CANDLES, kan'-dks. The usO- of candles i 
in rcligiuus worship apjjcars to have existed from 
a very early date, some writers attributed it to j 
the references in the book of Revelation, while 
others consider that'it arose from the praotieo of | 
the early Christians, who were compelled to hold 
their meetings underground in dark caves. Kle 
Romanists explain the meaning thus: It is 
lighted to indicate joyfulness„to signify the Holy 
Ghost whose appearance, in the ftamo of fire is 
symbolised by the candle, and to teswsb us thiit 
we should let our light shine. They are carr^ 
in the hand to show that wo should, lot oar ligliite 
shine before men, and also in meUiory of the wise 
virgins. In St. Bernard’s works are to be found 
many fanciful significations attached to the uwss 
of candles in churches. , 

Inch of Candle, was formerly a mode of tmlrkitjg 
a certain period of time, genorsfiy for deliberation or 
making up one's mind, Thus, saroinmttificttttoa hy 
aiic/i. ofcarulle wns when tlie offender was allowed time 
to repent so tong as a candle continued burning, after 
which sentence of excommnnlcatioti was pronounced 
against them. SdU or auction by inrh tf cendlv'vras a 
form of sale at which |>ersons were allowed to btd 
wdille n small piece of candle continued burning; and 
the moment it expired the property .was adfadged to 



landc," it is deelajJcd that ttw> bearing of candlea 
I off Caudlemhs-day Is done in the memorie of 
.Obriste, the spiritaaIle,l%hto, ivUen Simeon did 
j msqrhoeye, as it is redds ih the churohe that 
daye.”. ,.Thft festival is said to, have ori^dhated 
: with the anbiuafc'Romahs, whOj on this night, 
went about Rome '<tith .torches and oandlcs in. 
honour of the goddess Pehrua, the mother of Maw. 

; Rope Sergius, seeing thepoopla attiAotbd by ttiia 
ceremony, ordaineil $84, that all Christian peoplo 
come to church on that dhy. with .bandies in. 
i honour of the Virgin, the motirer.of our Saviour. 
Prom this probably arose the custom which 
formerly iuevailed iu I^ngland of women bearing 
I %hts when tlioy'were diurohed. , The Oeremony 
of offering candles were prohibited in Bnglaad 
hi hy an order of oounoil. The W«rther on 
Candlemas-day lias in many parte bwn regarded 
as indicating the character of the win,t<a:, , 

CANDLESTICK, mi instrument for hold- 
1 ing a candle when lighted, Symbolically, in thu 
Ribte, a candlestick signified O'church-Ht', a, a 
I light giver ; but the word translated “oau^e- 
stick” more correctly means a supporter of 
I lamps. 

• GANG, CANQCE, or HE A, kanp, tho 
name of an hiatrument of punishment used in 
China, It is coipposed of tjro heavy pieces of 
wood worn round the neck like a collar, arid 
usually from 50 to 60 lbs. weight, but sometimes 
above roo. Slips of i>apor are ^sted ovur the 
^rts where the cellar joins, on which a semi is 
placed so that the TOllar cannot be removed until 
the terin of punishiiieMt has expired. The offence 
and duration of punishment mo also insmihed. 
Thu ariminal is paraded tlirmip tho streets, and 
thmi left exposed to thojo^and gibes-of 
Monk. No food.iu.given Iiiia, and a» ha cannot 
feed liimt^f, he s^n'cs unless a friend places 
food in Ids mouth. 

canning 'administeation.— 

The Right Hon. George Canning took offloe as 
First Dud of the Tfeasury and Chancellor of the 
Rxehequeton tho goth of April, ifiay; but died on. 
the 8tn of Augost following. Lbrd Palmerston, 
Mr. Huskesson, and the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
were members of tho Cabinet. 

Canon, a word derived from tho 

Greek, meaning or^nally a rule. Henoo it came 
to be in the early Church to a law or rule, 

oifijer or dootrine or dttotpUnB*, ^otgd .by pi** 
sons Of authority bathe Church, a8'popts9,‘biahoi>a, 
eounrik. Thus We speak of the canons of the 
Nke, the canons, of the council of Trent, mean* 
[ ihg decisions of these councils oh pmuts of 
doctrihe or, disc^liae. (See Ajc^irol.ro ChitoNs 
and CAROir LawA Ohnon was akp applied to 
a catalogue of au the tliii^ belohgi^ to the 
Qquroh, or to a cataloguo Of saints acknowledged 
hud cauq^aed by the Chhreh^ ako a book Used 
m the eeurnm or the Chur<^ an a cbllectibn of 
hymns whi^ wore to be sung at ' festsvalMi also 
to the diriu®. and fosffired Writingsin which 
Sense ,we,;sp9<dc of Scripture, tho 

OHionicsl bufiim pf'^'Old *md New Testemeutjn 
p||| Canon is also apidted fo the hook 

OOaWs and- rales to Which persons am subject 
.ymo dwTote theinselves to a religious life,, and Jo 
thefo also the term canon came to be appued i 
^us; the AugustiDian canons wem those who 
adopted and lived under the rule of Sfc Augustihe. 
The Rascbal canon is a table of the niovulde 
feasts, showfogthe day of Easter and the other 
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feasts dopcndmg on it, for a Cycle of nineteen . 
years. Canon is also applied to tliat part of the 
communion service or mass of the Itoman Oatlio- 
lio church which follows immediately after the 
SanotuB and*HoBanna. - 

CANON IN THE CHURCH, is one who 
possesses a iwebend, or revenue allotted for the 
performance of divine service in a cathedral or, 
coll egiate church. The ins tittition of this order is 
not ancient, being attributed to Ohrodegangua, a 
bishop of Metz aJ^out the middle of the Sth cen¬ 
tury, At first they were merely inferior ecclesi¬ 
astics, living In community by trie cathedral, and 
assisting the bishop in his duties, entirely depend¬ 
ent on ids will, and supportcil by the revcimeS-of 
the bishopric. By degrees they shook otf their 
dependence, and formed themselves into seiiarate 
bodies, of which, however, the bishops were still 
the recognised heads. In the (oth century there 
wore establishments of this kind formed even in 
cities where there were no bishops, and these 
took the name of Congregations, or Colleges, the 
members being called Collegiates. _ The name 
chapter now given to these bodies was not in use 
till long after. Canons wore of various kinds; 
as, cardinal eanonc, who were attached, in car- 
(Unati, to a church, as a priest is to a parish; 
domiciliary canons, such as, not being in orders, 
had no right in any particular chapters ; eriiecta- 
tive canons, such as, without having any revenue 
or prebend, had the title and dignity of canons, 
a voice in the chapter, aud a place in the choir 
till a prebend should become vacant. Foreign, 
canons were such as did not-officiate in the can- 
onries to which they belonged, and were opposed 
to rmnswnary ^residentiary canons. Lay or 
honorary canons^^re persons among the laity 
who, out of honour and respect, had been ad¬ 
mitted into some chapter of canons. Tertia/ry 
canons, or sucli as had only a third part of the 
revenues of the oanonioate. Eegular canons were 
such as lived in oommnnity, and, like religions 
communities, had, m process of time, added the 
solemn profession of Vows to the practice of their 
rules: they were called regular to distinguish 
them from secular canons, who mixed more or 
less with the world, but at the same time prac¬ 
tised a religious life according to the rules of the 
order, (iSeC Acguststnians.) Canons are somo- 
times eailod prebendaries from their being in the 
enjoyment of a prebend ^ they have stalls in the 
cathedral churches, which are generally called 
prebcpdal stalls. Tliey are still nominally what 
they "*0006 actually were—the eouncil of the 
bishop for the ailrainlstratiort of the affairs of bis 
diocese; and they consritute the chapter of the 
body known as the Bean and Chapter, which are 
the governing botlies of a cathedral. {See Beam.) 

,, CANUN Law, a ooUeeticm of ecclesiastioal 
rules for the government and regulation of the 
of liotue, the compilation of wUoh, from 
ilieioi^^ of the ancient fathers and decrees' 
of eb^ouSj, &c., was commenced about the middle 
of '^^‘ rath oentury, and continued un^r sttoces- 
Sivej^pes. It consists of two.priacipal parts-^ 
Binwees-glnd the Beereteds. The mnder ^re 
first;«aei^ed-by lyo, bishop of Camat, andmr- 
feot^lliy;Uratjan, the confessor of Bone Eugenius 
abou^itsb^ who allowed them to be read in 
cchoofi 5 ats ^taWished law. This is the most 
unoil^t workj nn 4 commeneeS from Constantine 
the thp flrat Christian emperor. The 

BeoretaU are ca^oaiOal epistlcsi written by thb 
popes, or popesjmd oardmals, for determining 


! some matter of controversy. These wore com¬ 
piled by Itaymundus Barciuius, chaplsiii to Gre¬ 
gory IX;, and published at his command about 
the year 1231, to which Boniface VilT. added a 
sixth ^ok in r2$8. The Clementine Constitu¬ 
tions, which ajipear to be intcmled as a continua¬ 
tion of the Becretals, were compiled by Clement 
V., and pabliahed by his successor, .lohn XXI., 
at Avignon, in 13^7, who afterwards collected 
some further constitutions, which were published 
about the year 13 ta A seventh book of Decretals 
and a book of Institutes were added by Gregory 
XII., under whose sanotiofi the ('orpus Juris, 
Canoviei, containing all the several parte, was 
published in 1580. The Decrees apiwar to set 
out the origin of the canon law, and tlie lights, 
dignities, and decrees of ei^iosiastic.'il persons, 
with their mamier of election, ordination, &c. 
The Decretals contain the law to bo used in the 
ecclesiastical courts. To this body of canonical law 
of foreign origin must bo added the constitutions 
passed in this country by the pope’s legates, 
Ctho and Othoboii, and the prelates of England, 
assembled in national councils in 1337 and 1269, 
and also the constitutions framed in provincini 
synods under the authority of successive arch¬ 
bishops of Canterbury, from Stephen I.angton in 
1222, to Archbishop Chichely in 1^14. 

CANONS, BOOK OF, a code of canon or 
laws prepared by the Scottish prelate.s in obedi¬ 
ence to the command of Charles the Eiist, 1 evised 
by Archbishop J,aui], ami confirmed under the 
great seal by letters patent bearing date Mvy 23, 
1635. They were siibversive of tho whole con¬ 
stitution of the Church of Scotland, and en¬ 
joined adherence to the liturgy, which had not 
yet been published or even prepared. Tlicy 
decreed excommunication apinst all who should 
deny the king’s supremacy in ecclesia-stical mat¬ 
ters, or that should dare to say that the liturgy 
(unpublished) contained anything contrary to tho 
Scriptures. No general assembly should be called 
but by the king; no ecclesiastical business should 
be discussed, except in tlio prclatic couits; no 
private meetings should be held by niinistovs for* 
expounding the Scripture.^; and on no occasion, 
in public, should a minister engage in extern [lore 
prayer. Great indignation was felt all over 
Bcotland when the character of these canons 
came to be known; and it added greatly to that 
deep feeling which soon afterwards broke out 
with such violence. 

CANONS OF THE OHUROH OF 
ENGLAND, certain laws and constitutions 
made for the government of the Church, and 
which have received the assent and confirmation 
of the kings of EnglaniL Even when the papal 
power was most dominant in England, from the 
time of William 1 . to the Reformarion, the cWrch 
Imd no liower to enforce any canons or constitu¬ 
tions which had not received the royal assent. 
The canons in force at the time in England were 
all collected, explained, and systematized by 
^ndwm^, dehn of the Arches, in tho reign of 
Henry vl,, It was intended to,r<dorm these 
canons sooii'Mter the Refonnotioh, tad Oronmer 
and some other commiBiao(i«^s were appointed for’ 
that purpose hy Henry THI. and Edward VI. 
The work was completed) but the king dying, it 
remained unconfirmed, !3Iih8e canons ar^ still 
binding, tad are. acted the ecolesiasricol 

courts, except where they are superseded by sub- 
^uent canoijus or by acta of parlmment. Another 
book of articles or canons w«s made at a provincial 
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synod in London, April 3, isyij Wy I'arjsot, arch¬ 
bishop of Cantorburj', auit tho rest of the bishops; 
but it is not said to have been cionfinned by royal 
authority. In the ay Eliz., certain canons were 
agreed to by the archbishop and bishops at a 
provincial synod at London, Nov, 34, IS® 4 > BJfnl 
afterwards confirmed bj royal authority. Other 
canons and constitutions were treated p{ by a 
provincial synod of Canterbury, and being after¬ 
wards approved of and confirmed by tho, queen, 
tlrey were, by royal authority, transmitted to tho 
two provinces of Canterbury ajid, York, and pub¬ 
lished for the due observance of them. In 1603, 
a synod assembled at London, under tho arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, in terms of a writ issued 
by James I. for that purpose, to confer, consider, 
consult, and agree upon such canons, orders, 
ordinances, and constitutions as they should think 
necessary, fit, and convenient for the liononr and 
service of Cod, the good and quiet of the Church, 
and tJie better government thereof, to be from 
time to time observed, performed, fulfilled, and 
kept by tlie whole clergy. These canons are 141 
in number, and are for the most part a digest of 
old canons, with some new ones added. They 
treat—t, Of the Church of England; 2, of divine 
service and administration of the sacraments ; 3, 
of ministers, their ordination, function and 
chiirge; .1, schoolmasters; 5, things appertaining 
to clirirches; 6, churchwardens and side-men; 7, 
l>nrisli clerks; 8, ecclesiastical courts; 9, judges 
ecclesiastical anri their surrogates; 10, proctors; 
TI, registrars and apparitors; 12, authority of 
synods: forming tl^e basis of tile ecclesiastical 
law as be.ai'ing upon the clergy, but not binding 
upon the laity, except in so far as they ore do- 
cl.aiatoiy of tlie ancient canon law. In 1640, the, 
f convocation then assembled |)assed a body of 
canons, which were ratified by tho king under 
the gi'o.at seal the skme year; but being of a very 
arbitrary nature, an attempt was made at the 
time to .“ct them aside, on the plea that the con¬ 
vocation could not lawfully continue its session 
after the dissolution of Parliament. The opinion 
of the judges at tho time wife unanimously in 
favour of the legality of the proceedings; but 
they were unanimously rejected by the Commons, 
and, by an act passed in the 13th year of Ohatles 
II., they were abrogated. 

gANONlOxE, OR CANON,ESSF4S, 
kan-on'-i-se, a name ^von to unmarried women, 
who were enrolled in a canon or catalogue of 
ecclesiastics. They differed from nunft in not 
being confined to a ploister, but ordi¬ 

narily in til© houses of i^eir parentsl;, . -' 

CANONICAL,ten -ow'-tf^tef, of of belonging 
to the canons of the ohureh. 

Canoniool hours are certain stated itines of the day 
assigned to the olftocs of prayer and devotion, ^^that 
all Christiana throhgfaout the wtwld migjit at the sanle 
time Join together to glorify filod." • They are observed 
principally among Roman Catholics, ted ;are prime, 
terce, sext, and nones—-the third* sixth, and ninth 

hours of the day; vespers in ibe ovenlng, at aij^j com¬ 
plin, as completing the services of ^ day ;'and matins 
and lauds shOrtlv after midnight,' 'I}t«''iE«ait6bsj'riveo' 
for dividing the day into seven partia.rei'‘f^'m'i(^v«n 
days the creation was eompleted*. that ssvte'taues a 
day the just mao falls, that there' <are -seven jffaees of 
tlie Holy Spirit, seven tUvUions, of thn'Lofd’js-Rtayor, 
and seven ages of a wte’» lif«i & Rnglaiid ttie 
canonical hows ere from ei|d>t to tvfriv'e o’clock, it^fpre, 
or after n hich marriage cannot be legally pentteite In' 
any parish clmrch, '' ■ ’ > 

Ganonioal Lettewj la the Mrient 


S oniala of tho orthodox faith sent by the bishops and 
eggy to each other lii order to keep up the Catholic 
communion, and to distinguish Ohrtsttans from 
bereUes. 

Canymcol Life, the method or rule of living pre¬ 
scribed by Uie ancient clergy who Uvad ill community. 

Oanenioat Obedience is that submission which, by the 
ecclesiastical laws, the inferior clergy ore bound to pay 
tu their bishops, and religious persons to their supe¬ 
riors. In the Church of Knglaad every alergyraan takas 
an oath of canonical obedience to hU bishop wnon he 
is instituted to a benefice or licensed to a cure. 

Caaonioal Punishments are those which the Church 
has in its jio-wer to inllict, as in Roman Catholic coun¬ 
tries esoommnnioation, penance, and the like. 

Canonical Sins, in. the ancient church, were such os 
were deemed capital or mortal; os idolatry, murder, 
heresy. 

Canonicals, tlie proper ecclesiasUoal dress bf the 
clergy. 

CANONIC!, kan-OH’i'-Hy a term applied in 
early times to the clergy, from their names being 
enrolled in a canon or catalogue of some ohuroh, 

CANONICS, OR CANONIOA. tert-on'-«at, 
the name applied by Kpicurns to his system of 
logic, as consisting only of a few rules or canons. 
Canonics treated of -the meana by whicli know¬ 
ledge, both physical and ethical, was obtained, 
and of the conditions or crUmu of truth. 'I'hese 
conditions, according to him, were sensations, 
ideas or imaginations, and affections. 

OANONTOUM, k<in-an'-e-kum, in a general 
sense, denotes a tax or tribute. It is more parti¬ 
cularly used in the Greek churoh for a fee paid 
by the oiorgy to bishops, archbisJmps, and metro¬ 
politans, for degrees and promotions. It is also 
aiqfiied to the first-fruits paid by the Greek laity 
to their bishops or priests, and which is regulated 
according to the unuiber of houses or Jire^ in a 
place. 

CANONIST, ten' -ort-te, is a person skilled 
in, or who professes, tho study and practice of the 
canon law. 

CANONIZATION, kan-on-irzai'-shunt in 
the Roman Oatholiu church, is a ceremony by 
which a deceased persfm is enrolled in the canon 
or catalogue of the saints. Canonization was not 
known in the Ohrisftian church till about tho 
middle of tho xoth century, and it probably took 
its rise in the practice of invoking tho aid of early 
martyrs.. The bishops at first decided who were 
entitled to this honour, a^d afterwards what was 
at first a mere local decision came to be converted 
into an imposing ceremony, and the power of 
conferring tivis honour was appropriated by tho 
popes. Alexander III., in tiyo, pronounced it 
an excdusivoprivilege of the paml chair. At first 
nonebut mariyia were atlmittcd into the category 
of saints . but afterwards men of distinguished 
piety were admitted to this honour; and hi' jer 
times the pope assumed the right of adm.utiag 
also, such kings and potentates as had greatly 
fovoin’od his temporal Interests. Now no steps 
can bo talren towards canonization until fifty 
years after tho person’s death; but formerly there 
were no restrictions in this resj)ect, aigl thenononr 
was fre<juctttly obtained through family interest 
or the intrigues M friends. Since tiie time of 
Betfedlct an <)£0rial, known as I'awobato 

det Him'ola (the Devil’s advocate) is employed, 
whoso businofts it i» to sift the evincuco tnong^ 
forward,’ and to endeavour to oppose the admis- 
jjiott of the candidate. The first stejr toward* 
cahbpitetion is beatification (which sec). Aftw 
boaiij^tion has boei|^'obtained, a new suit i* 
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udcesmiy in c^disr to ofetain tbeoononigation of afcanees of Solomon,» time when the k^dom 
ttw same iadlrHjTnal. - Ibr that pnfposo, the n^o was in peace and power, while the profusion of 

_s^li ^ J ^i.1._iil-. .^MVki-1 ^x\vniiV*« O IS '«VPX->11 ni 


holds fottf’conshftorief), sin the tourthcott^tow, its imagery, gathered from foreign as well as 
the pppajhaviug summoued together the cardintUB domestic scenes, shews it to lievo been written, 
and. ^elatet! the report concerning the at a timi^ when the Jews had extensive inter- 

deeeased to »© rea4r and then takes their votes course with neighbouring nations, and singularly 
whether be is to be Canonized or not. One of the; conhrms the view of its being Solomon’s, who had 
rcgidatione for the ceremony, proscribed by the a remarkahh) liking for foreign grandeur. Tho 
CkangregeUio JRi^um, is that every vestment worn coattnuity, of tho subject and sameness of the 


by ocolosiaStios-^including the Pope himself— st^e, mark as the work of one author. Tho in- 
flhall be perfectly now. The ceremony com- terpretation of the book itself is a subject which 
menoes with service in tho Sistino Qhapel, and is has given rise to much disotission. The hook is 
eoncludetl in a hall within the precincts of St. an amatory poem. The sAumption of a love- 
Peter’s Basilica. ' . , song into the sacred canon has called forth many 

,, 1 -vrAnTTi vr_ riAxrrvuiTTnAmvii attempts at explanation. Among the .Tews it w.as 

CAITOKBY, OE CANONICATjEJ, rogarm-d as an allegory indicating the love of 
km'-on-re, is the name of the office filled hy a Jehovah to his chosen people. The Christians 
canon. A prebend may exi^ without-a canoni- adopted the allegorical view, and maintained 


canon. A prebend may exm without-a canom- adopted the allegorical view, and maintained 
pat6; but the oanomcato is inse^)a»i'Abl6 from the that it syiiiboliz^d tfa© love of Christ for hia 
lu^iend. It is the ^nonicate that mves the church. Luther assumed it as a political allegory 
light of suffrage and other iwivueges to tho canon, referring to tho happy consequences of Solomon^ 
and not the prebend. mgn; and more recently it lias been held to be 

OANTABRI. kan-t(ti'-lyre, the name of a a Prohhetical description of tte Ohrwtian chu 
rude people of Spain, inhabiting the mountainoug Tfio German rationalists of the last ceutuiy 
■districts between Palenoia, la Mountaria, and literal interpretation of this 

Aiiturias, to the shores of the Bay of Biscay, and this has been Ao prevailing opinion in 

vdiich, after them, was oaUod the Oantabriml that country since that tinie; but some of the 
Sea. They are described as resembling the recent expositors, as Hengstenberg, have recurred 
Scythians and Thracians : and bv their bmverv the ftllegoriu.T,l intorprotation. Those who in- 


Soythians and Thracians ; and by their bravery 
they maintained a six years’ contest ivith w 


terpret it literally regard it as culobnitiiig tho 


and from these the Basques of the preseht day commending mbh<^my. Some critics divido 
are believed to have sprung. the book into twelve distinct poems or idyls; 

n A vrmrr'XT others into plots of Seven days, commensuroto 

, t/AJx lnJJSrr, kafi-Uen' (Itol,, caniina a wine- with thepcriorl of a marriage feast; while otlmrs 
cellar or vault), a place within the barracks where regard it .as a drama of four or six acts, 


soldier may purohasp beer and spirits and 
other .articles. It is under tlie control of tlie 
officer in command, who can regulate the price 

XI,„x xt.xA « 


difference of nmnuers beweeu the B%fib and West 
is to be kept in view in considering this song, 
which is also far more delicate in the Hebrew 


and see that the i^itiueor supplies liquor of a than in any European dress. Allegory is even to 
good quality, and practises no imposhiaa on his this day a favourite mode of expression in tho 
customers. The sale of spirits at these places East, and the veil^g of spiritual fervour and eii- 


wiw forbidden in 18^7, but as the prohibition joyment under figure oflove is. common to 
led to excessive drinking outside, the prohiy.tiou all eastern nations. The .fews did not allow 
wa* removed. The term,oaniecn is akoapphed their youth to read this book before the ago of 
to a, chest in wldeh officers carry ^te, spirit- thirty. 

imBOS, tea, sugar, and other requisites; and to In the Seek of ffonunon Prayer, a name given to 
It smaU wooden vesseli hr <ks& made of, oiib, the Psaliuschanted in the morning and evening ser- 
nhing by A. strap over a :sijldiers shoulder, and “Benedictus/* “ Magniacat’’ '■ Nunc dimiltis.” 

OAlS^plS' (Fr., canton, a district), a term cm- 
’ ^afe three pints, ployed, to' denote a portion of territory forming a. 

f,.' ClAliTiplABS, km'-te-lda (Rieh., Sdag of, sopatafo state or government. Switw-rland is 
'i|tog»),,aaame frequeaHy giyon io tho Si^ of divided into cantons. The ajcrondissemcnts in 
;%«)mqp,,thoa^din;otd»r,.oifAfee, Wfes iff the ' hito Otdittms, of which 

.•fmTMiMeat. . Thorp.isnhi.otherpori^a ther^fih thwe arp again subdivided 

■ ■' -i intohommunes.'. 

OASrrjlKD, OB 0AKI?:^BTH, bxn'-trrd 
(Brit., e^Hti a huiiafed,aiiil uptown or villi^), 

^ y.feCTe&s?Xies;ftll^Sh MAm-TEHiNOE, ,«e BIG- 

hv to tjffi!hathm!Sh^''of the'boqk, some .O^ment of state worn by royal or 

' "" ',ed: th«t,iti is not the work one. .|>o»|B.«d»virIu»Uon. cettahi important ocoasioms. 

OB * cOliofitJoh - oieiy . t of thh/ rsgaliai arid > was 

„ hshd; oi^rs, that m theporoua- 

' Mter than of'So^' rr^ Aoapof piiin^A&neO^ oarried before 
x_ , ■.« ,the'-mayerSof somh'ditii^ 


tbe-may^S of sdfeieioitj^ »?.?■ 


t. , .eopo^, ospa- 
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CAPITATION 


It signifies literally “ room for,” and 
denotes the passive power of the miftd as dis¬ 
tinguished from faculty, which is active power. 
Tho terras power, faculty, capacity, arc nidre-ap¬ 
propriately applied to natural than acquired 
capabilities, and are thus inapplicable ,to iaero 
habits. 

Capacity, legal,—The legal capacity of persons-de¬ 
pends upon their age or condition. Auk, €?<»«- 

yjLniY, foBPoiiATiojsf, 'Oojrrju.os, XxrBKsSi Busband 
AND WjfK, IVFAnfx, iNSAKiTr, MakaIaqi;, and 

OyVICBB POBtlC.) ^ 

CAPETIAN DyNASTY, i-a'-pei-i-an, the 
third Frankish dynasty founded ia 956, when 
Hugo Capet ascended the throne of I’rance. 

CAPIAS, kai'-pe-as (Lat., writ giv¬ 

ing authority to arrest a defendant. It is of 
various kinds. One is a writ called capiw (td re- 
spondmdtr/n, before judgment. It caimot hei 
issued unless the cause of action exceeds £50,' 
and in no case without an affidavit made by the 
plaintiff that it dues exceed that sura ; nor can 
it be issued at all unless the defendant is about 
to quit tho country and his absence would pre¬ 
judice tho plaintiff. Another writ of capias is 
called ca/jias ad inttUfncimdwuh, and is issued on 
a judgment obtained in an action against the 
defemiaiit, to arrest the defendant to satisfy tile 
judgment. 

CAPITAL, in Political Economy, may be 
defined as the acciimulnte<l savings of iiulustry, 
capable of being employed either mr tho support 
of human e.xihtcncc, or as an instrument of pro¬ 
duction. In commerce the term is generally 
understood to mean the accumulate<l stock of 
every tlescription with which a merchant or 
manufacturer carries on his ^sinoss. In this 
sense it include.'? not only tho tietnal money em¬ 
ployed, but the plant or machinery requisite for 
tho preduetion of commodities, as wcU as the 
buildings, raw materials, &c„ uidispeosible for 
trade purposes. In shorty it is wealth apjiropiia- 
ted to reproductive labour. In tlin science of 
political e conomy, capital has, however, a more 
exrtct meaning. It ia difficult accurately to 
define it, but in ordinary language, that it ooth- 
coTtiprchond.s every species of wealth which a 
nation or community possesses as tho result of 
human exertion, and applicable to present and 
future uses. It represents the entire w^lth of a 
country, as apart from individualfi. Fixed 
capilul, consists of the tools and instTOments 
usoil by tho labourer in creating the'products of 


tore of £1,000 is necessary to achieve a ocitain 
dWoet, and only £900 is oxpetidecl, the objeet is 
mCschieved and the capital spent is lost. In 
tiflio.^ of financial epidemics, tm in the railway 
or coilitoany manias, enterprises are rmdertaken 


efforts or to »rot?^ 

capital, desenbod-'hj^ as 

“the provisions, matedais, ^4,Si)h^h^"‘w<ndc 

all kinds which atre in thn of respeu- 

tivo deal*!!*, ahdAf the mpneyv^ioh 

for circulating'and disWhdClBtf .tSii:]^ W their,, 

final consuinersi?*' FiSssA 

are dependent, and re-act npoa 'each dithsseaiOobafa- 

dihg to circumstances; lays 

it down as a (Ordinal dqo^i^A' dhV 

by their ooi^ned hnd , 

■as- « “moving 

property <« wealth, ahd, 

strong for aecqmpb^hing-iff'^imm^ 

, ^'.Pei-son# 

' cenne to fettfable sot^ 


with a Hctitious capital, and of ooftrse dwRatras 
follow, iUl trading speculation* on credit arc, 
ia fact, so many cheques which will lie lu'eaented 
some day, and if there is no capital with wliich 
they can bo met, bankruptcy is tho necessary 
sequenco. (SSrePomiCAt EqoNOKTX.). 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT, isthemmish- 

ment of death—^tlis depriving the-Ciiminm of his 
life. It is so called from tlio hekd (Latin, caput) 
being that part erf the body most oommoniy acted 
upon. The modes of inflicting capital punish¬ 
ment have been very various at dinereat times 
and in different countries. Sometimes the ob¬ 
ject has been merely to accomplish the death of 
the criminal; at other times, it has been to pro¬ 
long ami add to his sufferings by cruel tortures, 
to satisfy a craving for votigcaiice, Or a« a publie 
example. When tho object is merely the iiffifo- 
tion of death, hanging or beheading is urually 
had recourse to, and those ace now almost the 
only modc.s employed in Euroue. llany persona 
hold that tho Statu has no right to inflict death 
as a punisluncut for crime. The right which .a 
State possesses to ]iuuish for offence* arises from 
tlie right which every one natrurally has to pro¬ 
tect himself Iroin injury at tho hands of another. 
In a statu of nature, every individual is compelled 
to protect himself from injury, and to repel force 
by force, and may even take away the life of 
another, if necessary, to preserve his own. When 
men come into a state of society, tho right of 
protecting thomsolvcs from injury is transierredt 
by common cousent, from individuals to tho com¬ 
munity, which, in this oaso, receives exactly tUa 
same power ovei- all its member* as each in- 
tlividiial man naturally had to })rotect himself 
froin others. There nro some who, while they do 
not deny tho right of the state to inflict capital 
punishment, yet (jUestion its expediency; assert¬ 
ing that the dosirad end would be as well, or 
better, attained in another way. The end of 
puBishment is not to avenge past, but to prevent 
future offenoeg. There arc Wu'eo ways w whkih, 
ttiis may Im aocomplishetl: t, by reformwig the 
criminal himself; a, by preventing him from 
atein offending} jand 3, by deterring othera 
tnroi^h hie example. It is this last tlmt is the 
principal object in view in aU manual puaish- 
meuts; and the groat question to bt considered 
is,, can the result he achioved 'Without having re- 
opur^ie to tho punMiment of deat^I The vo^ 
i^veri’^ of capital ]i^itshnienit prevents it in 
cahes ftant hei&g eotried qutj Wd thus 
ulows sbnm hope of cecaw,, even to 'i^iO most 
guilty, and so lossmia iheiorce'of check on 
..uriipe.- '.The putiishmeut of death in this country 
, 90 * abolished in agreot member of «as.($s by 4 c^ 
i pf TorliauiGi&t' passed bet^j^-xte4 and 1829 ; 
aa;id, by,'the CHmmoI IW^^ ,Cod 8 b& 10 |iim Act 
mssesl in ibbr) waa Te8tric^d;.to l«^iaon and 
^Iful Jnwdflr;-. Ip thp Amy awi Navy# how- 
i>a»i»hwchil»l o-ra w^lothil by .Articles of 
Wm apd'-special Aotis of Tarltaihhht- ■ la tiio 
^^iny,,'death' ia’*>1 sphcjflwd 
<rf£«aceB.? ^ ha th® Wavy of 19. ■ ; ' , , ,, 

,>i'UAHlTATi0N> otsptif, 

/tfe^ca'djj.demotos' a 'tliihg' tlmt it s^pHcabJa tn 
idr pnracmt^litcrftUy, to overy head. Atebpita- 
tiojt of , pbl^taxi is a tok to vied oh person* by tfte 
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liead, without reference to property or other cir¬ 
cumstances ; it may be on e^ery one, or on all 
males, or on nil above a certain age, &o. I* 
Franco the anejen^ cajatation-tex is nosy replaced, 
by more approved modes of taxation. 

' oaHtucab, ka-pU'-u-f^r (Lat., caput, 
the head), is a term fte(ji)ontly employed oh the 
Continent to designate a major canon or preben¬ 
dary of a cathedral or collegiate church. 

CAPITULARIES, knjhif-u-la-rica (Lat., 
eapitukiria), . were certain laws or ordinances 
issued by the French kings of the first and second 
Frankish races, for the administration of civil 
and ecclesiastical affairs. 'Uiose capitularies 
were made in the assemblies of bishops and lords 
# of tho kingdom. The best known am those of 
Oharlcraagno and Louis, Angosisus, abbot of 
Fontenellos, made a collection of these in 827, 
and other collections were inatle subsequently. 
Bishops were also accustomed to give the name 
of capitularies to tho rules which they drew up 
from the canons of councils for the regulation of 
their own dioceses. 

capitulation, hap'it-u-lai''Shuv (Lat., 
eapituln, heads), the act by whichan officer in com¬ 
mand of a fortress or body of trouj^ surrenders to 
tbe enemy. The terms of the surrender are stated 
in a scries of articles, to W’liich the e.\j)ros£iion is 
more particularly applied, The governor of a 
fortre.s3 is jrtstiiied in capitulating to an enemy 
when he has .defended his post as long as the 
ammunition, provisions, and resources of the 
place will permit; for when the walls have been 
breached, and there is no hope of obtaining re¬ 
lief, continued resistance would be an act of mad¬ 
ness and foil}', which would sooner or later 
compel him to surrender at discretion, placing 
ikimsclf and his forces entirely at tiie mercy of 
tho enemy. A white flag is the sign tlmt tho 
besieged desire to capitulate. A convention is a 
sort of capitulation by which the general of an 
army occupying any district agrees to withdraw 
, Ids troops and evacuate it in favour of a .suiierior 
force, which he cannot hope to oppose with suc¬ 
cess in the field. 

CAPNOMANCY, W •no-tmn-ae (Clr., kap- 
nos, smoke; manteia, divination), a species of 
divination list'd by the ancients. If the smoke 
ascomling from the sacrifice was thin and light, 
and went Up in a straight line, it was considered 
to augur favoural ly; hut u it wept in any 
other diKect\ouy it Was au evil omen. Some ptac* 
ti'lied fhi& k^d of divlnatioti bf throwing poppy 
or fatthine'Beeds *>a tho hre,. and, watching the 
directibu of the smpkh in the tome way. , 

^;CAiPS AND namp given to. thu 

faotioHs which,, dkturiJied S.weduH after the ast 
semWy.jOf the Swedish. JfJiet in 1739, The 
Ce^ .wero iu„the'ifitemt^.of the ^tuseiane 5 thb 
Sail.ih Fraach.','As a'restilt' of the,; 

iui(;teud»|oy ..of ,thp .hittOr, War was deokred in. 
d^ '^ntifittea tJU'. tbe macfi of Abb, X 74 i. 

^ppr^sed by Crusta^na lll,; 

given h>|w||w|^eohhn&ndl*>g aoohitianyof infan-' 

aj-tillery, and: 

tha bommindt a ship of nkr.; 

Comina^flf'iklfibltwty dre caJled' eaptiiiM''hy 
courtcb^,|' ■'pfoperiy -belongs to 

officers bMchpyihg' ^ iiiiieihiQduirte yank beween 


commanders and admirals, who were formerly 
called post-captains. Tbe name is improperly 
given to the chief officer of a merchantman, whose 
proper appellation is that of mader. Many sailors 
on board sbip holding some petty place of autho¬ 
rity aJhpng others are called.captains; as the 
captain of the gun, captain of tho forecastle, Ac., 
la the army, the captain has the completecontrol 
of the internal economy of his coraiiany in mat¬ 
ters of discipline, clothing, aiwns, nccojitremonts, 
barracks, 'billetiiig, and accounts. In this be is 
assisted by his subalterns—the .lieutenant and 
Bub-lieutenants. Tl^e naval captain holds a post 
of greater importance than a rikptain in the army, 
as it involves a far greater amount of- responsi¬ 
bility ; the latter being responsible for his 
company only, while the former is answerable for 
the safety of the ship and the discipline pf the 
crew, and has tho management of everytliing on 
board. The captain in' tho army ranks with a 
lieutenant in the navy, and a captain in tho navy 
ranks with a lieutenant-colonel in the anny. 
When several ships compose a fleet under the 
command of an admiral, the captain of the ship 
in which the admiral hoists his flag is called the 
flag-captain, and takes precedence of others in 
the fleet of the same rank. The captain of the 
fleet is an officer throngii whom tho admiral 
is.sue.s his ordera, holding a posirion similar to that 
of the princiiial aide-de-camp to a general officer 
or chief of the staff. In literature, the term is 
often applied in a general sense to the commander 
of an army ; thus Marlborough and Froileriok are 
sometimes alluded to as tbe greatest captains i £ 
their age. In the Old and New Testaments tho 
title captain signifies any officer, civil or ruihtary, 
in high posidon, and, in tlie book of Samuel, a 
king or prince. In tho Ejiistle to tho Hebrews 
(ii. 10), the Savio^is spoken of as “ the captain 
of their salvation.® 

CAPTION, hap' -shun (Lat., captio, a taking). 
—When any commission at law or in equity is 
executed, the commissioners subscribe their names 
to a certificate, testifyifig when and whete tho 
commission was executed; and this is called a 
caption; also whei-e a man is arrested, the act of 
taking him is culled a CMption. There is also tlic 
raptum of an indictment, which is the setting 
forth of the style of tho court before wiiich the 
jurors make their presentation. It is also tlio 
memaraudurn at the foot of an affidavit or statu¬ 
tory deciaration, subscribed by tho judge, com¬ 
missioner, or, other person before wjioro it i.s 
made, showing the time and place at which it is 
inade. In Scotland, cuptioft is a Writ issuetl at 
the instawe ot a creditor in a civil debt, for the 
apprehemipn and inaprisonment of the person of 
a debtor until lie |»ay tho debt. Tim foiih of 
proceeding i'fell into disuetiule since 1838, .the 
power of Imnrisonment having been then extended 
W shariffs by i hndff Viet, c. 114, the Personal 
Diligence Act. Caption is also the name of a 
suitoinary warrant of imprisonment issued against' 
dn agofit to retiirn the iiapers of a process or law¬ 
suit, widch have been borrowed hy him and are 
undnly detained, 

(tot., 

; Fr., 

person taken by^nn. enemy i» war.' 
FOTinerly,, captive^ in .war became the slaves of 
^oSe who took them, or were.,sold as slaves, 
wo&t numbers of thoin were sometimes offered 
as toonflees to the gods of,,the victors. It seen 
to have been a ousteaa oeea^nally resorted to in 
tne East, to milto the'da|p,tive%,tM, down on tho 
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growid and then to-put to death a certain portion 
of them, which was measured by a line or deter¬ 
mined by lot. It was !h accordance with this 
custom that David, as we are told, “ smote Moab; 
and measured them with a line, casting them 
down to the ground: even with two lines mea¬ 
sured he to ivut to death, and with ohe full line 
• to keep alive” <2 Sam. viii. a). Sometimes, as 
referred to hy Virgil, the living and the dead 
wore coupled together, face to faoe and hand to 
hand, till 'the living became^ as the dead. St, 
Paul’s exclamation, “ \VTio will release mo from 
this body of death ? ’’ is supposed to refer to tliiij 
horrible punishment. Sometimes, as with the 
Komans, their necks were exposed to tho soldiers 
to be trampled upon; sometimes they were 
loaded with irons, and sometimes their eyes were 
put out. They were often stripped naked, and 
made to travel in that condition, exposed to the 
burning heat of the sun by day and to the chilling 
cold by night. There are frequent references iu 
the Old Testament to the modes of treating cap¬ 
tives. 

CAPTIVITY, Icap-tiw'-e-ie (Lat., mptivita»), 

one of the means frequently adopted by eastern j 
monarehs (especially the Assyrian potentates), in 
order to establish thgir power over vanquished 
nations, was to transport an important jiart of 
the population of those nations into their own 
dominions. In the history of tho .Tews tho cap¬ 
tivities aie most im|)ortant incidents. Their 
earliest captivity was that of Egypt, from wliiqh 
they were rescued by Moses. Wo rend of six 
captivities that took place during the government 
of the jiulgcs; but the two most Signal captivities 
of this people were those of Israel auil Judah after 
they had been formed into separate kingdoms, 
and are known as tho.so of Assyria and IJabylon. 
That which is called the Eirst C’aptivity was not 
brought about by a single removal of the popula¬ 
tion ; on tho contrary, the kingdom of Israel Vas 
invaded on several ocoasions by tho kings of 
Assyria. About B.C. 740, Tiglath-Pileser, carried 
oir tho more distant trans-Jordauio tribes to As¬ 
syria. His succescor, Shalmaneser, twice invaded 
the kingdom which remained to ITosea. Ho at¬ 
tacked and reduced Samaria after a siege of three 
years, n.n. 721, and cariied off into Assyria and 
Media tho king and tho remainder of the ton 
tribes, and their place was supplied by colonies 
from Babylon and Snsis. This was the end of 
Israel as a kingdom. More than a.century elapsed 
before the Second or Babylonish captivity, which 
overtook tho kingdom of .Tudah. Two distinct 
deportations are xneniStoed in the second book 
of Kings, three in Jeremiah^ and in Daniel. 
Tho two principal aeportatiofps,. how^v^, were-^ 
I, That which took place B.’Ol 59?, when Jebhia* 
cliin, with all the nobles, soldiers, and aftirtoers, 
wore carried away : Ond' a, that which foilotfed 
the destruction of the teHiple.and ,tIie Capture of 
Kodokiah, B.C. 58&. Tiib eeVenty yetws cif oap- 
tivity predicted by ,'J'eromlah, are .da, 4 ed' 

■ Ihidoaux from B.O. 606. TKo Jews 'ha: Cap¬ 

tivity were not treated as akv©s,lMjt,»8,:^i[^lsta. 
They had elders and judges 
who governed them alhd 

cording to their' own laws.:’',Tbb#|B!;'sm^saefthk® 
to hinder a Jew from 

nence in the state, nr holding.^a.mo^^^confi- 
dential ofSces. ■ The Babylonish; Os^tiyity tv^is 
brought to a close by Hia 'dsoVee hf 
536, and the return «i a portion .'^o' hal^n, 
under Shoshbazzap ^5. ,^hat 
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became of the ten tribes carried away in the htrst 
Owtivity, is a subject which has given rise to 
mnoh discussion; and although many attempts 
have been made, no satisfactory conclusion has 
been arrived at. The character, language, and 
habits of the^dewish people, who returned’ft ora 
tho Second Captivity, were very markedly changed 
by the captivity. Their love for agricultural 
pursuits had declined, and a taste for commercial 
enterprise had taken its place, A now and deeper 
feeling of rever^ce for tlie letter of the law of 
Moses had taken imsscssion of them, and a pro¬ 
found hatred of their old sin of idolatry. 

OAPTURE, kajif-taker, the act of taking or 
seising; as tho capture of a vessel, or booty, of 
an enemy by stratagem, suriirise, or force. (See 
Boott, Pri/,k.) 

CAPUCHINS, hap-u- 3 heen«', a branch of 
tho religious order of tho Franciscans, so called 
from tho cupvcc, a sharp-pointed cap or cowl 
Avherowith they cover their heads, having in addi¬ 
tion tho ordinary Franciscan haViit. [See Pit,\:T- 
OTSCANS.) There is an order of Oapuolun nuns 
(Oapuohines) as well as monks, established at' 
Naples in i.<;58, by a lady belonging to a noble 
Siianisli family. On account of tliolr austerity, 
they were also known as “ Nuns of the Passion.” 

CAPUDAN PASHA, hap'-n-d^tn pa-ahn' 

(Turkish), the olheer who has command of tho 
fleet and the maimgemcnl of all uavnl affairs in 
; the Ottoman empire. He has also civil juris- 
! diotion over a number of seaports ifiid maritime 
districts, as well as the Turkish islands of the 
Ai'chipelago. 

CAPUT BARONIAL (Ijit., the head of 

tho liarony), wa.® formerly used to denote the 
chief seat or castlo of a nohlcmaii, where ho had 
his usual residence and held his court. 

CAPUT LUPINUM (Dit., wolf’s head), a 
term formerly applied to an outlawed felon, to 
denote that any one might slay him that should 
find him —that ho might bo knocked on tho head 
like a wolf. 

OAPUTTATT, ka-pu-ti-ai'-te, & sect of ro- 
ligious fanatics which arose in the latter part of 
the twoirth century, in the diooese. of Auxerre, 
and thence spread into other parts of France. 
Their badge was a singular kind of cap {mpttrhe), 

' which they wore i whence their name. Their 
leader, Durand, pretended to be inspired by the 
Virgin Mary, and declared that their object was 
I to restore peace and Uberty upon earth, by level- 
1 Ung aJldisttuttions, abolishing subordination, and 
' abrogating the taaglstraoy, Hugo, bishop of 
Auxerre, suioeedod in puttiu]^ them 4 oy/p m the 
energetic fashion of the times. ‘ • 

CARAITES, OR KARAITES, ka'-rwt-ius. 

One of fhe mort ancient and., most remarkable of 
the Jewish s^ts. They 'keep aloof from the 
other Jews, and dw'elt; chiefly In tho south West of 
KuS^, Galicia,^^l^key, and Peraia. q’he rabbins 
make them Idehfiedl With tho Badduccos of the 
New Test^meni^ or a branch of that sect which 
separated jfamnselveS from'the ntht;r.Tew8 under 
, ,tha,lfiaflertttp pt one A*®% about a:d. 640. Tho 
Caraites tliomiwslrtss, howevw, claim a much 
higher antiquiiw, and prodneed a cataJoguo of 
doctors up to the time of Ezra. They am not 
mcntiohed by cither Josepbus or Philo; and 
hence it seems probable that they were not in 
exlstepoo in.'the times of .these authors. The 
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most likely hyiiotheftw is, that they sopcwated 
tlicuiselves from the RabM^ists about tlie time ^ 
Anan, maiataitting the acc^mlty of the Worn 
of God, and rejectiag the tiaditioHS of the elders: 
hence Jthey received the name of C'ameni, textual 
lietlf, or peirsoi& holding by the text of Scripture. 
Tliey do not, however, reject all tra<lition, for 
they have certain iijiwcpiretations which they call 
hereditary, and in vfhich they confide. But they 
give no credit to the explajiations of the Cabba- 
luts, nor to any institutions of Talmud but 
such as are conformable to Scripture. Tlmir 
theology dHfers from tlittt of the other tTows, 
chiefiy m bejug purer and more free from super¬ 
stition. The written Word of God they regard 
as the only cm tain niie of faith and practice, and 
■ vindicate the right of private judgment i^ its in- 
teri>reiatioR. They have many excellent customs, 
and insist much, upon practical piety. They 
direct their attention chiefiy to the law of the 
Old Testament, to the almost entire neglect of 
the prophecies; and thus they never attain to the 
true spirit of the rovelucion. They believe in tho 
immortality of the soul; in the resurrection, 
judgment, heaven and licll, and the other 
doctrinea wMch the ancient Sadduoees (ienied. 
They mingle but little with other people; but 
those among whom tliey live spe-ak very favour¬ 
ably of them. , Mr. Oliidiant says that “ the 
Ctamito merchant enjoys everywhere so high a 
rcpu,tation that throughout the Crimea Ms word 
is consiikred etjual to his bond.” The number 
of this sect lias been greatly diminished, jjartly by 
wars and other public calamities, which have be¬ 
fallen tlie comitiios iu which they were settled. 
Tiiere are at present about 500 iu Vilna, 150 in 
Galicia, aoo in Odessa, an<l ^,oo6 in the Crimea. 
They Imve also a congregation in Constantinople, 
one in .lerusalem, one hi Alexandria, and several 
in Asia Minor and Persia. 

carbonari, kaj'-ho’tia'-re (Ital., colliers, 
or charcoal-burners), the name assumed by a 
large political secret society of Italy, wliich first j 
emerged from its concealment ia> i8ao. It pro¬ 
bably originated in tlie republicans who, uiidw 
Murat’s government, equally ha^g the French 
and King- Ferdinand, fled to tlie wld reefessoe of 
tho Abrnaai, where they fonned themselves into 
a secret coiitedemcy under the name of, Crtr- 
bonari. Their leader, Capohianco,!» said to have 
been (V, man of gi-cat rhetorical powers. Tho 
riitud of the Gmhonari was talfOn worn the yota- 
tira. iha*«w»J'hupmug, and th«r war-cry was 

.torn '-.fe 


have borrowed many of their forms from the 
Freemasons, though they did not spring from 
them. After the suppression of the Neapolitan 
and, Piedmontese revolution of 1821, the Car¬ 
bonari throughout Italy were declared guilty of 
limh treawrn, and jmnished as such by tho laws, 

, Auer the restoration of the Bourliona, numerous 
secret societies formal tlierosclves in France; 
and they became unitwl with the Carbonari at 
Paris in i8ao. Soon after this Paris became tho 
heod-quartei'S of Oarbouariun, which from this 
time assunwal more 4 f a French chuj-acter. The 
initiated were bom cousins^- the uninitiated, 
or heathens. No written coramimioa- 
tious were allowed among them, and all inter¬ 
course had to ho carried on by word of mouth. 
AH treachery was punished by as.saSshiation. 
There wore about ao.ooo Oarbonuri in P.itis alone. 
From tlie time of its establishment in Franco 
to the end of the French and Spanish war, Car- 
i bouarism in France was very active. At that 
I time its activity received a check, and it coosccl 
j to manihst itself hy any open attempts against 
the government. T'he society, however, con¬ 
tinued to hold together till the revolution of 
1850; after which many of the most inllucntial 
of the members attached themselves to the new 
government, and the society was at length dis¬ 
solved. In. its ]>laco, however, the rcjiublicans 
formed themselves iuto a new society, borrowing 
the character and forms of the old, jaul taking 
tho name of the dfutrhonnei^ie dOiwcfotuiur. It 
was founded for carrying out the princi])It's hud 
down by Teste in his Pntjet d'une Conxtuuiioit 
2 tdjjmlticai,j>r, wWcli wore those foiinerlj’- advt)- 
catod by Babeuf, and had at its head lUion.trotti, 
a fellow-conspirator of Babeuf. All the opera¬ 
tions of this now society centred in Paris, a mode 
of proceeding which gave oifenco to the Italhina 
I who had joined them, who aeoedod, and foiraed 
themselves into a separate body vmdor the name 
of “ Young Italy.” Carbonarism is not known 
to exist in Franco at present, the latest trace in 
it having been found in the south of France in 
1841 • but it is reported to be ktill in existence of 
Italy, or,-at least, to have been so up to the re¬ 
cent series of changes. 

CARDINAL, the highest dignity in tho 
Boman Oatkolio Churdi ne.xt to the Pope. The 
oordinals were at first only idle nrincipal priests 
or or wie of which, wxs 

early ^iviA^d into parishes* -iVitei’^rds it, came 
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greatly at different times. In the isth century, 
they rarely cxocetlcd thirty, and in the T3th 
there was at one time but seven. In there 
were only thirteen, and in 1359 the highest uum-; 
her, seventy-six, was reached. The couneil of 
Basel decided that there! should ha ttirenty-four; 
but Sextus V. fixed their number at seventy, to 
correspond with tho sevenly elders of Israel. 
This last has since been, adhered to ; but tbe 
number is seldom full (it Was so, however, in 
1853, when etgh^ new oardinhls were created), the 
I’ope generally leaving some vacancies for o.xtra- 
ordinary cases. The Pope may select cardinals 
from any country, but with a preference for 
Italians; and in 1850, of the sixty-aoven cardi. 
nals, fifty-one were Italians. Their creation 
occurs first in a secret conclave of cardinals, and 
is then publicly repeated. The person appointed 
is solemnly received, in a public session of tho 
consistory, and decke<l with a cardinal’s hat. i 
The promotion is completed at tho close of tho ' 
next secret conclave, which the now cardinals 
atteml. In the ease of cardinals who cannot 
attend, tho Pope dispatched one of his cdiamber- 
men of honour to carry to them their cap; but 
they must receive their hat at his own hands. 
Their dress consists of a surplice with a sliort 
pur])lo mantle, and a .small cap, over wliich they 
wear tho hat, with silk strings and tassels at the 
end. Tho red colour of the hat was originally 
intended to show that the oartlinals were ready 
to shod their blood in the defence of the Church; 
and it is bestowed in a eonsistojy with much, 
ceremony. They have also a ring of sa))jthire, 
set in gold, which is worn on the fourth finger. 
They are divided into three classes—via, six 
cardinal bishops, fifty cardinal X'riests, and four¬ 
teen cardinal deacons. In their Own ooUege, 
cardinal bishops rank fimt, the others according 
to the date of their appointment. Tho oldest 
cardinal bishoj) residing in Borne i.s dean of,tho 
college of cardinals. This colkgo is the Pope’s 
council in all iini>ortant cases, especially in all 
ecclcsia.stical matters, in which he must consult 
them. Cardinals are alone eligible to the luixtal 
chair, and as soon as this becomes vacant, they 
form a conclave to eloc^ a successor. (A'ee Gon- 
CLAVJS.) The congregations (which see) arc also 
mider tho direction of cardinals. The council of 
cardinals, when assembled under the Popo for 
tho discusBion of matters affecting the Church or 
tho State, is called a, consi^^rtaui. '{See Oos- 
SISTOBY.) ■ 'r- 

la IScjaJ*, Car^nat'Vtetjna IsippHed 
tbotfi virtaet aU, the 

rest, or to wfeten > IMp' 

dlstkbatic>a'‘'dPttie 

<r»ek pbll<Ss(0]^y; ' Jsh.|Q,®slou»4 inttho tStoehtfigof- 

Socrates, as receded; % jun# wa4 t(uvtHei>. 

developed by Piatb, lO^es them dut 

tioe, temperance, fmputda/and prpdmeei. The 

Bqman Uath^ nioc^im have .adppited this (mefefifc 

division of 

what are termed Hw 
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CARLOVlECrlANh, hir-fo-wn’->«««, the 

name of the second dynasty of the Frankish 
kings which reigned in imneo botweeu tho ycaia 
75® and 987. 

OARBIELITES, o« WHITE ERCARS, 
■on THE OKDER OF OUR LAftY OF MOUNT 
CAHMEL, iMff'-wcf-fcffia, a rMigioiis order form¬ 
ing ono of the four tribes of mendicants or beg¬ 
ging friai'S, and derivink both their name aud. 
their origin from Mount Carmel. Thdy olmtu 
tho proidict Elijah as the jWNtent and foumler of 
their community- -an assumption which gave rise 
to a warm contest between them and the Jesuits 
about the' end of the 17th century. The order 
was founded about 1156, by on© BorUmltl, a 
Calabrian, who came to the Holy Land, and 
forrawl a community of hermits ou Mount Car¬ 
mel. The order afterwan^s obtaiusd the sanction 
of tho Church, and a rule from Albert, jjatriarch 
of Jei-usalem, enjoining poverty, manual labour, 
living in sepamte cells, sxiocified iirayers, and 
fastings and sfiouoc at certain times. Pre««eil 
by the Saracoiis, they withdrew from Mount Car¬ 
mel about 1438, and soon spread over Europo, 
especially Italy, Fttwice, Spain, and England, 
They held their first Kuroijean general chapter 
at the mouustory of .Vylcsford, in England, 1^45. 
They ha<i afterwards about forty houses in 
England and Wales. One largo monastery of 
the order was in Ixmdon, oast of the Temide, 
and on tho bank of the Thames—tho locality ia 
still known as Wbitcfmrs. In 1247 they obtained 
certain modifications of their rule from lanoccjit 
IV., which contributed much to tlidr jiopulaiity t 
and still more so did the adoption of tho scapxilury, 
consisting of stripf.s of grry cloth, worn ono 
upon tho breast 'and tho other upon the hack, 
and fastened together ou the shoulders. It was. 
aninTCntion of laSy.audahrothorhoodof Scapu- 
lory arose, composed of laymen without any 
monastic Vows. The seapulary was daclared to 
have been revealed by the Virgin, who was saul 
to visit purgatory every Saturday, to save all 
who had at any time borne it. or had died 
in it. lu the rfitti ocntui’y, St. Theresa, a Simn- 
isli lady of noble family, underteok Wie difficult 
task of reforming this order, which had lost much 
of its primitive sanctity. She mot with muck 
opposition from the members of tho order; but 
being assisted by Johannos da Santa Crusa, 
she succeeded in divhling the order hato two 
brancheif ;^r, 'i®ie OarTthetites of the ■ AneiM 
OhseKvawXi Grtdiejmodec&topiwt^, whocehtinued 
teiadtiM* tothc^tmilder-W%bf^ii|^l^^^; amt 

0 te Mre~ 

who, iwreat.i^w-'fbfld^j'ftnd (ffiop* 
tt ]^uch severe course 

-6f discipline; There are now irMlepisndent 
bodlissor oongr^tldns of C«*meKte*-;^r, Car- 
' pinsdSt^s di TO® milder .ml© j Chrinelites of 
s % Basre-foot^ CarineMtes of Sjiain; 
iiaid Uifimelite 6* ■ Italy, or of St. 

There h also an Order of OamiMite nuns, 
vkhieh wat hm^inted in Franco in 14^, luid at 
presentitea-vefy^rbmejfoni Imltaly, .They-haven 
.latentBSiai-feb'dulor'of «ti*Ki,is @f'ranch greater 

'JHfaigf was hersolf 
«4®arffidlt6’stin;t''A Oathmfiftf'Church was foun¬ 
ded at Elensingtofidn.igbs. ■ 

' Xaii^S of the Oniev of <mr JAdy JEoast (kmst, a 
Tbllitary 'bnler ipfrtitutsd la iOeufi liy Wentf- IV. ct 
France,' *KMl incorporated by a Papw-bull, with the 
Enighra of Bt. lAsauce of Jcntsaksra. 'J3ie otfier. o©&- 
shdTOOf .raokB^ts.of font of eobifity, both 
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by father and mbthert and were to act as a body-goard 
to the king in battle. 

CARNIVAL, hir^-ni-ml {Lat., caro, flesh; 
vale, farewell—1.6., farewell to flesh), the name 
of a festival observed in Boman Catholic oonntries, 
particularly ■ irf Italy, immediately before the 
commencement of Lent. At first it began on the 
feast of the Epiphany, or Twelfth-day;, and 
ending on Ash-Weanesday; but it is now limited 
to a period of from three to eight days before the 
beginning of Lent. It doubtless arose from the 
Statuvnaliu of the ancient Bomaiis, which were 
celebrated annually, in the month of December, 
with all kinds of mirth and freedom, in honour 
of the goMen age, when Saturn governed the 
world, and when liberty, equality, and happi¬ 
ness prevailed. The Christianized Romans were I 
in this, as in other oases, loath to lose their tiagan | 
festivals, and the Church granted her sanction 
to what she could not very well prevent. The 
e.arly Oliristians, it is saitl, on these days, gave 
themselves up to voluntary madness, put on; 
masks, exchanged sexes, clothed themselves like 
spectres, and considererl all kinds of pleasures 
allowable, Rome and Venice are now the cities 
where the carnival is celebrated with the greatest 
effect; but even in them it is rapidly declining. 

CAROLINE BOOKS, kar’-o-line, the name 
given to four books drawn up by tho bishops of 
I'ranco by order of Charlemagne, to refirte de¬ 
cisions of the second council of Nice regarding 
the worship of images. 

OARPOCRATIANS, kar-p^krm'-$kvns, a 
.sect of heretics, who sprang up in the and cen¬ 
tury, and were named after thcii; founder, Car- 
pocrates, an iUexaudrian. Thelt doctrines wore 
those of the Cnostics, believing in one supreme 
oiigjnal being, from whom iul cxisteuoe has 
emanated, and to whom it strives to return. The 
system seems to have been founded in ^eat 
measure upon the Rlatonic philosophy, especially 
tho “ Phsedrus j” and it also bears a clo.se affinity 
to Buddhism, Clirist they regarded merely as a 
man who had risen to tho highest flight or con¬ 
templation, and had thus set himself free from 
the laws of tlie Bi>iriis of this world. Plato, 
Aristotle, Socrates, and others, who have risen 
above the relirion of their .time, they regarded in 
the Same . light, and paid them, also, divine 
lumours. This sect was much given^ tp the art of 
mape, atd are said So have l^ea most immoral 
in their precUs^, holding a conSittumty of wives, 
and not only sknctibning, but ihouIOating.sin, as 
one of thfe 'me^ bf rlsiug^liupe^or to the'sprits 
of; this’ world. 1ms,"sect, .tnori^H sioall, ebn- 
to iidSt dovm fo the fith 

OAliRXAGE BERAKTMlEK't, 

BOlfAJj, at Woolwich, a government manafao- 
toi'j^for tlte prorluotion of army'^waggons^ gan- 
caiTingc^Wiioole, Ahi, for use in the Amy and 
Navy., 1 » was first orgonisad in iScg, as a sepa¬ 
rata and. has so increased, in sise 

and imi^.twao{B thatlrcSarly 3,6cp persons are now 
ong/^ea ftcre, Jraysre are about thirty fteara- 
engiji^ |(r .d|ffm?lnt, fiartfl of 'thh vast estabUs!^-’ 
inentj '^m AU thjt vnriojis mapllipery is, of tho 
newest Mghest'oxcellenoej Osee' 

also “ 

I.- .VRKIEliSyj fatr^.'-w-nrs (Welsh, earimo; 
Ft.. ,to Persons, firms, or com- 

j«Miie« ca#ryiRg‘goq^ for biro, as masters and j 
owners of ships, lightermen, oarinen, I 


coachmen, railway companies, and the like, come 
under the denomination of common carriers. 
Tho carrying tra<le has been more or loss deve¬ 
loped in all oomtries aspiring to any commercial 
standing, and of late years has been nnioh ex¬ 
tended' in England and America. In Oriental 
countries, the camel has been and still is largely 
used in carrying goods, and among tho western 
nations, the pack-horse and mule have been 
chiefly engaged. These beasts of burden were 
suppi^ted by the, .covered carts and waggons, 
many of which still ply in various and remote 
parts of the country. Railwajscompanies confine 
their attention to the simple conveyance on their 
lines, and laave to private carriers the task of 
the collection and distribution of good.s, the 
carriers receiving a commission from the railway 
companies. 

Carriers, Jaw of.—A common carrier is a person or 
corporation who undertakes to convey property from 
any one place to another, and by law be (or they) are 
bound to convey the goods of every person who offers 
to pay the lawful charges, unless the conveyance is so 
full that it is Imijossiblft to do so, or the goods are of 
a, description he does not publicly profess to carry. If 
he undertakes to carry that wMcli he is nnable to 
carry, he is responsible for the delay, and if he know¬ 
ingly accepts any kind of property vAthout eutulUions 
he is as liable for that property as for any other, with¬ 
out quailItcatlon. With reference to conveying pro¬ 
perty liable to extraordinary risks, he may refuse to 
carry it altogether, or to Insist upon a special eoutracl, 
but his ordinary charges must be uniform and in 
accordance with his published rates. Persons may 
send parcels containing enclosures, and the carrier has 
no right to Interfere oropen such parcels, nor to charge 
them at a higher rate. If a person gives dangerous 
goods to a carrier—such as Inciter matclu'S, gunpowdei, 
dynamite, &o.--without a written description, he Is 
liable to a fine of £500, or two years' ImpriHounicnt 
with bard labour. A carrier is liable for every loss of, 
or injury to, the goods conveyed, unless caused by 
“ acts of God," or enemies of the crown; but in the 
ra-e of valuables, such as gold and silver lace, paint¬ 
ings, &t:., the liability Is limiteil to iiio, unless at tlie 
time of delivery the value is declared. In the ease of 
valuable animals, the liability is limited to £50 for a 
horse, £2 for sheep or pig, £15 for a head of cattle, £5 
for a dog, unless the higher value be declared, when 
the Carriers may charge a higher rate. If any accident 
happen tiiruugh very bad packing the sender is liaiiiu, 
but it is always to his Inteitlt to make the best of a 
bad parcel, as it is sometimes ruled that lie should nor 
have taken it unless it were well pauked. Shipowners, 
as carriers of goods, are liable to all these provisions, 
but in point of fact they do not usually come under 
the common law'rule., but on a special contract for the 
. ‘carriage of goods piown as **a bill of lading,” (q.e.) 
llallway CQih;^niet are liable,’however, at common 
Jaw, and they are. also snldcuted to many other obliga- 
.ttOJis as earriers of iiaaseittfers. Tliese are far too 
leugUiy to he recited here, but are fuliy stated la the 
*• Bye-^ws '’^passed by the Board bf Trade (to whose 
eupervialpn eioy are subjectX and published In the 
-time-befoks of the various companies. Briefly, the 
^W of all carriers of passengers may he stated thus 
Byer^ person or oompany Is a carrier of passengers 
who gives Out that ho runs a vehicle or vehicles for 
that pmpose,for hire, and he(or they)are bound to 
carry^lperaone who .^pose to travd by them and 
pay the stated fare. A carrier, however, may refuse 


tor him ?to take another 
ger^, Ws' Hahllity ceases. A ofcrrlw may not sud- 
^ly advance bis charges, and bis fares must .be to 
all alike unless he makes a special Coutract, and If a 
person preiwys and bespeaks a segt, the carrier is 
t»Md to reserve It for him If he Is tbejre at ttie ptopea 
oam or not. Further intormaUoh dh the subject will 
be found under— oIi liODmo, tres. 

OARRGCATB, Icai^-ru-iait (I*t. , 'varru- 
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mtn), in the ancient laws of England, denoted a 
l*lough of land, or as much as ono team could 
plough in a year. The contents of a carrucato 
are very variously stated, and, indeed, it seems 
to have varied at different times and in ditferont 
paits. In tho Domesday survey, the-hide and 
carrucate appear to be the samo. In the 'early 
part of the reign of Kichard 1., the carrucate is 
said to have been estimated at 6o acres, and to 
have been afterwards fi.vOd at too. In the time 
of Edward I., it appears tp have been more than 
once estimated at r' o acres ; and hi the 23rd of 
Edward III., a cifiiucatp of land in Burcester 
contained 112 acres, and in Middleton 150. 

CARTEL, kar'-tcl (Fr., cartel; Sp., carlello), 
a term applied to an. agreement between two 
slates that are at war, for an csohauge of 
jirisoners. It is also a ohalleiigc to light a due]. 
Ships that are used to convoy exchanged prisoners, 
or to take messages from one bostUe power to 
another, are called cartel ships, or by the French 
bdtments parhametUaireg. To such ships qne 
gun only is allowed for tho purpose of making 
signals. 

CARTESIAN PHILOSOPHY, kar-te'- 
sc-an, is that system of philosophy which owes 
its origin to Descartes (1596-1650), who is entitled 
the father of modem pliilosojiliy. He' en¬ 
deavoured to constitute philosophy a demon¬ 
strable science, founded on tho principles of pure 
rationalism. CTnahle to find any firm grouuu in | 
any of the prevailing systems, distracted by] 
doubts, mistnistuig the evidences of his sensjes or 
the conclusions of his understanding, he deter-, 
mined to reconstruct his knowledge} to believe 
nothing but upon the clearest evidence of reason, 
and to examine tlie premises of every eoucinsion. 
He pushed his scepticism so far that he came to 
doubt everything nut his own existence. It ap¬ 
peared to him that doubts might reasonably be 
entertained about eveiythiug but his own exist¬ 
ence ; to doubt tho existence of that which thinks 
anti doubts, api>eared to him to he an absurdity. 
Setting out, therefore, from his well-known 
postulatum, Vopito, eriio sum (I think, therefaie 
I am), he resolved to admit nothing which could 
not be deduced from it by a chain of logical 
reasoning. His next step was tO lay down cer¬ 
tain rules for the detection of truth. These 
werer^i. Never to accept anything as true but 
what is so evidently, so that .^jre can he no 
reason to doubt it. a. To divid^very opestion 
into as many separate questions as possible, that, 
eacli part being more eiMsily oonceived, the whole 
may be mote intelligible, To conduct the ex- 
aminatioa with order, begmtiing with the most 
simple, and riidhg, by Utfle and nttl^ jbo the* most 
complex. And 4. to make such exact lalculations, 
and such circumspectiohs as to be certain that 
nothing essential has been omitted. Honscions- 
ness being the ground Of hH certainty, everything 
of which we ate clearly and distinctly,cbnscibus 
must be true, and evei^thing which, ste .clearly 
and distinctly conoeive, exisi^, if, ^e idas of it; 
involves existence. The 'ihelil^t^^f .ptapohiitg to 
be followed in the investigation’'bf tpUMi* waa; in 
bis view, the msihematioal. To prove Ithe exists 
ence of God was the first implication of hia 
method. This consdOiisness of mihd is 'finite and 
imperfect}, but infinity and- perfection are iu-! 
volvcd in these ideas, and innate in the mind; I 
therefore an infinite end perfect heingmust exist. 
The f un^menial attHbnie pf ntai^r » extension, 
of mind is thought The sotjl, '.whoso .nature i 


consists in thought, is simple in its essence, or, in 
(»her words, purely immaterial, but intimately 
connected with the body. The jriwnt ijland be 
supposed may be its seat hVom the iiumatcri- 
I ality of the soul he ih>duced its imjiuu lalil^r; but 
lest he should be obliged to extend the same pro¬ 
perties to other animals, he pronounced them to 
he liciuff mrachiiies. The soul is free because it 
thinks itself so, and in this very freedom consists 
its liability to error. He made a rlistinction be¬ 
tween the passive impressions and active decisions 
of tho soql. Ho constituted throe classes of ideas; 
adventitious, or tho.se which we naturally acquire; 
those whicli we create; and innate, or those 
which are born with us. Ho accounts for the 
coinmnuion existing between soul apd body by 
his doctrine of AssUtmice—tha assistance or 
co-operation of Deity. In maforial pliilosophy, 
Descartes endoavoureil to account for the plane¬ 
tary peculiarity by supposing the existence of 
vorticose movements (rnoveinonts in a vortex or 
whirlpool) in a lluld wliich ho assumed occupied 
all siiace. Notwitlistanding the many defects of 
the Cartesian philosophy, its confusion in some 
parts and contradictions in others, and a want of 
cohclusivenoM in many of its inferences, it awak¬ 
ened men to independent thought, and iinpelleit 
them to investigate the fundamental principles 
of philosopiiy. 

CARTHUSIANS, kar-thu'-si-ans, a re¬ 
ligious order founded by St. Bruno, professor of 
pliilosopliy in Farts about ioS6, wlio with six 
companions retired to tlie desert of (jliartreuse 
(Latin, Cariu.siuin).f near Grenoble, wliero they 
constructed hermitages. Tiie Uartbnsjans arc 
remarkable for the austerity of their rules. The 
members cannot leave their colls nor speak to 
any one witliout the permission of their superior. 
Tlieir bods arc of straw, witli a covering of felt or 
coarse cloth. Thfey wear hair-olotli shirts, white 
cassocks, and over these black cloaks. In their 
refectory they are to keep tlicir eyes on tho meat, 
their hands on the toble, their attention on the 
reader, and their heart fixed oh God. They are 
not allowed aipmol food, must fast every Frnlay, 
except a small allowance of bread and water, and 
observe an almost perpetual silence. When 
allowed to discourse, they arc. to <iO so modestly, 
not in a whisper, not yet in a loud or contentioiw 
manner. Tliey confess to the prim every Satur¬ 
day, The cemvents of this order are generally 
very beautiful. La Grand Clmrtrense, near 
Grenoble, isotm of the most mamilficent convents 
in the world, and that of Naiiles is veay riebly 
ornamented. The Oaithusians first settled in 
England in ri^, and had monasteries in various 
parts of the country. There was one established 
in London where the Ohorterhousb (a oonnpiion 
of the original term) now stands. The Oarthu- 
sian nuns foUow almost exactly the rules of the 
monks. Urey were first established in Salotte, 
Oft the Khone, .shout laa®, 

CASE, in. legal phraseology, a formal written 
argument, injopared 'with ft view to obtaining the 
o^nioft <4 ft oom^.of law, Ift psoceedings bmore 
;a.magistr»tei tt day difflpuU iiointof law arises, 
he Wul, in msitiy instaimSs, ‘‘grant a case," that 
is, def^'.his decision; until tlie matter can be 
argued In all its bearings before a Superior Court. 

' CASHIERING , kash-eer^-im (Fr., caster, to 
break).—-Wbenf. an officer of the army or navy is 
dismiSBed her Majesty’s service in consequence of 
“ scandalous and infamous conduct,” he is said 
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to be tarahiered. It is ■dismissal attended sidtli 
deep Mid indelible disgirace, and the odeiadet€s 
disr^uaiilife’d from 'fiver ire-cutering the service 
from vriiioh be w thus ‘igJiotfti«ieu»ry csepelled. 

OASSATIOH, COttRT OF (Fr.,fa«sd^&h, 
from 'tfi ‘^hnuly qaash), is the highest 

iudiclsi tribaiial of I’roiice, so fiftDed from its 
having the povver to annul the decisions of anj 
of the cither tribuacds. It is not, strictly speak- 
Sngi a court of appeal, because it does not go 
into tho .merits of the cases on which judgment 
has beoft given j but only takes up the legal h<jat- 
i^s of the ease, as to whether the dim forms of 
tffocedure have been observed, and the judgment 
lie in strict aoaordance with law. 'When a judg¬ 
ment is quashed, the case is remitted back to the 
tiibunal appealed from to give a new decision. 
It is a court of appeal in criminal as well as in 
civil oases. It consists of forty-eight members, 
who, are apjxanted by the tovereiign, but who 
hold office for life. It is divided into three see- 
tions, VM!.-“;rj Sectiofi de» RegvHegf which decides 
on tho admia^bhity of the petitions or appeals; 
u, tSeeiion di '(Masation miUf, which decides upon 
appeals in oivfl cases: and 3, Section de Oateotion 
urimineltt, whiuh decides upon appieals in miminal 
matters, ’the court has a president, and there 
are presidents also of each of tho three sections; 
but the minister of justice, at keeper of the seals, 
has the right of preBiding in cases where it sits 
oil appeals from the cowra imp&ialea. Cases of 
peculiar dif^ully may lie judged of by the three 
sections united; and the whole court, when pre- 
«ided Over by the minister of justice, possesses 
pOwewBot socially provided for by law; as in 
oemmring judges, &c. This ooiat oives its origin 
*0 tho revolution of 15%, and it baa been of great 
benefit to France, maintainiiig a unity in the 
logislatwm, and protecting .the people from arbi- 
trsay .proceedings or'misjudginents in the other 
'coum, The jud^ wear ^u-ns and velvet 
caps, said tim tows of■ th® president and the 
prooutofif'^gtoemi ate doubled with white'lm, 

GAMTE^ hast tPori-,. .casta, n breed), in 
■geneidl,;, is applied to the several olives or orders 
intovrmuh cornmnhitiee ore sometimes divided' 
with hereditary burdens or wivil^es; ,mpro 
ptmticolarly it is applied to that-division into 
()lsies««;wlueh |ffevailk -i& India, - The word has 
'passed into must European loaguagfis, and i^ffe- 
fluently •suiflpiaed to be of IBndoo oi'igin; bat in 
aUhsUrit t^.'wnrioue eatd^ Sm deserd^d 9a i^dr- 
«as', t^bnrh; ;.''lQie4i^ihbtio& of oastcahai cristed 

tiffin 'InBgy]^, 

-over’'almost' 

W^lSiU,, •i'fe,;:ri8edf,wyu»S''tjMi;|ierioii of 

9^<a!7i tho^t^^intd castes eristed- 

4freUm «»Ihe tone of.the Pbafaoha, the lurineipal, 

,'toU^ heihd; the priest)^ soldiers,' 'fauabandmeu, 
li^tdn^;riw^lt(irusm«a.' loFUr^Kfiven before 
of|,Z<»t0i»st0jf(, too people wwU divided 


hmtohij ' 
bflhiei'f 

s,’ihe..W 
mereantoa, 
h.-tondas' 
directly h 
ossigiiadt^S 
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Or .ms^ soldietJ, 
ana ttodesmen. It fa h%^ pro* 
divlskawi' were-eriginaily, foanded, 
f w 4 eseeat,-«j 6 ^ to*t toe aepa-J 
sep^to <rf pedmai' 

the,-Hhiduca society is 

-- 

.3, too TUMj/ui or 
m, servile' ohuss. ilie 
.. io-htve pmoeeited originally 
, nhUth m ScOmto, and. to them is 
-..-.fOf-'riMdmt and'teaching,the yeda, 
leaii.dMiftoig others tb sammee. ’ dbe 


saost mltedret Bi«n;4iMtt|dng!s thaimrivfl^^ thu 


respeot.JiJflnit6ly inferior to tho meanest of Brahmins. 
Xhe least disrespect shown to one of tho snored order 
is the most atrocious of crimes. Neither the body nor 
pwnierty of a Hrahmiu can be touched, even though 
guilty of the woi'st of crimes. The Oshatryas, or TniJi- 
tary caatfe, sprang from the vem of Brahma, and, though 
looked dnwo upon by the Brahmins, they are looked 
ftp to by the’other castes With a veneration only la- 
-ferlcr ffi.thatpto* to the Brahmins. The Valsy.-!, the 
agricultural or mercantile class, sprang from the thigh 
of Btahnia, and thulr duly is to keep cattle, to culti¬ 
vate haid, carry on trade, lend monty at interest, 
sneriftee, bestow gifts, and read the Veda. TheiSudra, 
or servile cbnis, proceeded from the foot of Braluna; 
and a cMef part of theJr duty %s to serve the other 
castes. The most abject and hovelling submission la 
imposed upon them as a reUglous duty, and enforced 
by the roost cruel wunlshmenfs. No Sudra must amass 
wealth, and a Brahmin inay seine, without hcsihition, 
the property of his slave. N,either are tlicy allowed to 
read any of tho sacred hotdts, nor to be instructed in 
the {nduciples of religion. Besides tlieso four castes, 
there exist in India a large class of persons called 
pariah,# ox OhandaUs, tifho are regar.ied as the outcast# 
of society, objecia of contempt and disgust, wdtti whom 
no oao of caste can hold any intercourse. The loss of 
caste was formerly one of the most serious calamities 
that could befall a Hindoo. Tills, however, results 
not from inimoisUtie,s, for the most abandoned Brah- 
mia sfitoins his rank, notwithstanding his crimes; but 
he wifi entirely forfeit it, and lose oil countensUce in 
soctety, by touching impure food, oi- some such potty 
delinquency. It is, lioweVer, now ■not unfroquent for 
a'delinquent to t>e restored to his caste on oertatn, not 
very hard, conditions. Mixture of castes, though not 
absolutely forbidden, Involves disadvantages «)>on tho 
offspring. The different castes have, however, become 
so muon intermixed, that the pure races can scarcely 
be said to exist in tlie present day, except among the 
lirahmins. From the Intermixture of the races, fn- 
nnmerable mixed tribes have sprung up, ■who form 
castes'among themselves; Oihd the barriers of caste aru 
much w'eaker tbma they formerly were. 

GASTBLLAN , kas-td'-lan (Lat., mstrUanvs), 
toe governor of a ‘oastle or the conatnblo of a 
fortified house. It was also the name of a dimity 
or office in Poland, the castcllanB constituting a 
Mod of llwitonants of .jpro-vinceS, and command¬ 
ing a ^'t of a palatfuato under the pahitino. 
They also formed a lower class of senators of the 
gdom, and sat on low seats behind toe pala- 
,eB or i^'eat eotiators. 

OASTELLATIOIT, haa-td^H-sknn (Lat., 
ctwWtetio), in toe lliddle Ag.es, denoted the 
building of a casUe, or toe fortifying of a house' 
to render ii a castle, which, by to? anrient laws 
oftoigknd, reauired toe kioga authority. 

CASTD^#TOTE, is the vote wliirii is 
jgiven by the ptfetolfint or chairman of a meeting 
i ttoea toe votes o« each side are exactly ctpialj 
and .thus toowqint at isifne' is dei^ded'by toe cast¬ 
ing vote. *ttho Speidter, of thfivISouse of Com- 
. mons, or too cliairwan of a committee, has a 
roasting vtrie, and when it is necessary to give it, 
ft ft generally on that side wl^ch wui admit of 
toe quostoh being reconsideted. 

kas ’4 i(Iiat., tosftsfiww, a fort or 
xmall, mknpjj, the naipo formdriy' given to a 
gfroniuydortiW building indo^I by walls, and 
i^ndbd fdr a','piaue of residence, c«4oulated to 
ptOteotida gainst toe atjiBek of an thiemy. 
bpUffifigS to wmto Mug tow is'hppliad wero 
'^efly toe wridenbei vdf' .t^ flobjoa during too 
wdme Ages, and were eceutofi itf the roigJuj of 
too Korman aind .platata^to .kSiws wlulo the 
feudal system esistod' fn ftift fitoiwry. Castles 
1^ said , to have be^ buUtto' riihny parts of 
Inland by the Saxobs'imd Xtoheal but,they were 
net of to* toreogto toad ,torn; fif w Norman 
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castles. Tbo Romans eregted many sitoic^y* 
fortified camps in various parts of tie country; 
called cmtdia, which were gerrjaoaed by small 
bodies of ^ojjs. These wcto ^erwaj^ used as 
works of (Sfence by the Saxoujg, ahd turned inti 
castles by the Normans by thb -addition of the 
massive keep and barbacan, with toweirs here and 
there at the angles of the oat works; hut wjth the 
introduction of the feudal systtoi by^9?S|jain the 
Ouuqucrur, that monarch' and his' Mlowcrs, 
among whom the ooon^ was pareelled out, 
comraencod the buihlmg of the castles whose 
IHcturesquo reihaiii^ gi^j^ditional intei^st to 
many a beaatifulbit of Sa^ltsti scenery, and are 
intimately associated with hietorioal events and 
legendary lore, 'fhe ereotiOu of these barouial 
fortresses was effectively continued ia^the suc- 
oeofling reigns, no les#th»n i,iis having been 
built in the troublous timea that marked the 
reign of Stephen, tn the reign of Henry H., no 
one was permitted to croot a, castle witnout the 
jionnission of the crown.; and this was seldom 
granted without suffioient cause, for the castles 
bad become the retreats of mihaini who menaced 
the life and property of all around them when¬ 
ever an opftoitunity offered itself. ThO baronial 
castle, however, often feuined'-h. nucleus f<»,t,'a 
town, and many a iirosperonsaud thriving Kn^ith 
town ami city caw trace its rise from the few 
moan dwellings tliat a noblo’a retainers ercssted 
around and close to the castle of their fewdal 
stijurior for the purjHjse of mutual security and 
defence. The principal parts »of the Noruian 
custio wore the keep or donjon, the courtyard or 
bailey, ms it was someKmes oedled (sc« BiUl^),, 
the walls that suwoundad the court, the barbSMn 
or gatehouse (see BAB»AOA3t>, dtid Hre ’dittit or 
moat. Sometimes an inner' court wui 'u^dh 
within the outer one, immediately round jthe 
keep, also surrounded witJi walls, which servad 
as a second lino.of defence whesh tlSfi’ eiiemy 'l^d 
taken the barbacan aad'Cipontdeil the outer court.: 
Out-buildings were also added to seS;vo as auho^}; 
atablcs' and loilginga for soldiers, with a mound 
lietwecii the barbacau and keep, from which it is 
supposed that iUo baron dispensed.justice to h^' 
retainers. The keep was usually a square totter 
of enormous strength; the walls were from tw^e 
to twenty feet in thiefcaess at the base, and about 
c^ht or ton feet wide h* the top: they were sur¬ 
mounted by Irnttlitineata; A ■ narrow windir^ 
staifonsO, gencrallj' iu bne of theiu^les or a pro¬ 
jecting turret, gave tujoeSs to thlijpr^ilwr, where 
the entrauw tft tJia inieriqt of tho easfe was 
situated, 'The chambtw^.wor^j small,, ahd in-’ 
anfficientlylig^ted by;i|4l^^'Wh^d^Wjrseiind^p 

oinbrasures. Thu 

chambocs aiid giitieAe».lm^ 1 iddltlmr and stair- 
■oases giving access to the Irt^lumeids, 'HiCe© 
passages WQ#« loopdioM. to adiqit'the light, aiid 
for purposes of csSdaluUiitLdt^oe. • The kehp Wf® 

f cnomlly buttreies^ ht^i^oli’oala't towers Or 

astions at tbe' iii^ej, Mb iof , which rbse above 
the rest, to afford* a ldpkinvtJigOBtr for tbo Wtider 
er sentinel on guO^ 

^t were built itariiid^Maeb;^ 

Oastld, KentiufOl^t;' tsim; 

pleated, and ^ebuij4wl»ie^oes4^,*i^^ 
■dotistS'aud martial; IBb-; 

the '<KMrt-yatd, the '■ 

fined with tqweesatidbastimwt^''''' 

OASCfST^T>''.W*M-&ifov;t&ay' 'a 
case), is that hraftou-fif.e*}tiSfftwie»0|tf»|doh iH:Of 
fosses to aeal'With, 'Tb mya 


dovm rules or canons ^UFectiug us how to act in 
aK matters of moral doubt; whether and how 
far an obligation is binding upon us, m- may bo 
or , dissolved, on acuount of oooeomitant 
emeumstauees. Its rules ore drawn from oevcla- 
tion, reason, the panoh law, authority of the 
fathers,Ao. This soicacO has hemi cldetiy onlti- 
vated'.by the Homan Ootholioe, and was much 
studied m the 15th ami xiith conturios, especially 
by the desuits. being admirably calculated to 
advance the policy oi that order, Tho oonftsjsor, 
who was able to lay down exact rules Of conduct, 
uud to decide which was the greater ttf two tins, 
obtained a great power over bis penitent, in¬ 
deed, the science have been said to have had its 
origin “ in the distinction between mortal and 
venial sin,” and has not inaptly been termed 
“ the art of quibbling with Gtwl.’" This soiouoe, 
however, has been, cultivated in the Rrotestant 
as well as in the Roman Catholic churOh. and 
there is, oven now, a professor of moral tlveology, 
or castiistry, in the Cambridge university, 

CASUS JBELlil, hai'-ms beV-li {Ijat., the 
cause of war), is the reason assigned by ouoxiMion 
for going to war with another. 

■ OATABAmSTS, kec^-hap^-tists (Gr., katsi 
against, and hapUxo, I Imptise), is applied to per¬ 
sona wposetl to baptism, regarding it either as a 
; rite altogether obsolete, or as apidicablo only to 
-Converts from another religion to Cluristianity. 

, CATABHJIYGIANS, lra(-a-/rif-pa’ns, a 
^t of horotios that arose in the Christian ohnroh 
in, tire aid «e«tuiy,«.Hd received their name from 
•tlm ebuntry of Thrygia, in which they first mails 
their appearanoo* Tfaoir founder was one Mon- 
t^ua, a native of Jlysia, who, after his coaver- 
mbn to' Ohrialtjanity, became subject to trances, 
nx which ho uttaied what wore supMsed to be 
prophecies, .aa did also Triscillh and masimilla, 
two In^es of rank who joined him. The Oata- 
phrygiaas were charged with baptiting tiio dead, 
forbidding marriage, and hdngliog.the Sacramen¬ 
tal bread and wpio wjtli the blood of young 
cjiildrcn, (&« aicrNTANlsTS.) 

C ATECHES]fS, fcat-e-M t«t« (Ofr. | toecAcsis)^ 
is used in a gisnerid sense to denote tustmetion in. 
the rudiments of any art or stience, moyo parti* 
cnlariy i]^ the first principles o| the <^}matian 
religion.'' It is dosived from the Gfook "veyb 
kaiedm, ufhich signifies to iduad or. ring, and 
also to rmg a thing in Ohew ca#t,. or, to teach 
I orally; |ind bonce, etymologiQa% itod originally, 
denoted iastoUctiOhl.uonfitonnicated or¬ 
ally to tlm firet priaei^eR of thn Ohristom J^igion. 
to wiar^^^mitive enutsA it was tfe'instruction 
OQtoluwoated vivd voeetq ohihlrmt.had heathen 
adults ptovlouB to their being baiitiiseti -smd ad* 
,niitted ns raenabers of tike' cbur<^ The dis- 
poBuersof .this instruotion.were earned eaheehisiSt 
andrtoliaohto„ 
*-'CtATE(2HISE,' kat-e-kU^f iU to instruct by 
nakins^to^Oto',' . ' 

• , ^ A?|.'BCHt^Sf, fati'.-e-kfeav gaheraily donotto 
ajW(demnator^.b^, tohteinto^ tiiUtrudiinents of 
fft to, ac|(toco'in titu u^y of itoastioa and 
ahattof v.toere pueti'cularly it iaapplmd to such a 
"wpfk doetitoes of roUglon. Cato- 

chisms weto’fivst compiled about the wh century; 
,Xnth«r prepared “larger” and “BiUftller’* cata- 
chisms; an^ Calvin and other Reformers made 
similar cotopiktions. Tho earliest catechisms of 
the Churoh'Cmtsisted of no more than a mpetiticai 
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of the baptismal vow, tho Oroed, and the Lord’s 
Prayer; and ihesa, together with the ten oom- 
mandmeats, oohstituted at first that of .the 
Church of ilhgland. Afterwards, as one result 
of the. Hainptoii Court Couferonoo, Jan^s I. 
commanded the biahoOs to add ,tb it a siu^t and 
plain oji^lonation of the sacraments, which was 
accordingly done by Bishop Overall, then dean of 
St. Paul's,' and i^])roved by the rest of the 
bishoi*and this is the Catechism of the Church 
of England now in use. The Shorter Cateohistn 
of the 'VVostminster Assembly of divinra is that 
adopted by Presbyterians, and taught in almost 
alt the schools of fcfcotland. 

OATEOHCAIENS, kat-e-ku'-m^s, were the 
lowest order of Christians in the primitive church, 
and were adniitteil into that order by tlic imposi- 
. tion of hands and tlie sign of tluj cross. The time 
of their continuance in this state varied at dif¬ 
ferent times and in different places; and fre¬ 
quently it depended upon the proficiency of the 
catechu arens themselves. Though regarded in 
some measure as Christiaus, yet they wore not 
oven permitted to ec$ the celebration of the eu- 
oharist. There were four orders of catechumens 
—I, the Mxoihomtcnoi, or those receiving instruc¬ 
tion privately without the church, and not yet 
allowed to enter it; 2, tho Audi&Ueg, lyho wore 
admitted to hear sermons and the Scriptures 
read in chutch, but not allowed to partake in tho 
prayers; 3, Gmi^lcderUes, so called because they 
received imposition of hands kneeling; 4, Cowi* 
and Eltcti, the immediate candidates 
for baptism'. Tho word is not uncommonly used: 
to designate young persons who are being pre¬ 
pared for confirmation. ; 

CATEGORICAL PROPOSmOlir, kau 
e-gor'-e-kalf a proposition which affirms or denies 
absolutely, without any aondition. They are of 
two kinds—rmre, such as asserts simply one 
thing of another, as the kptg reigns ; mu modal, 
such as asserts one thing of another under a cer¬ 
tain mode or form, as king rdgns justly. {Stt 
Psoposmos.) 

CATEGORIESj ka^-e-gor'ees (Gr. kategoria, 
from kateyweot, 1 declare or predUcato), is a term 
applied to an arrangement or distribution under 
certain heads of all that may be said or predicated 
of any object of human thoi^ht. Aocordihg to 
Aristot^yrho enters fully into this subject in 
hi«,''0'ii(^nba,’’ .hB t&e objects of our thought^ 
arc oomprihed hi too f olio wing ten categories 
imbstaficei quantity, .quality, relation, action, 
passion, where, wHeu^ posirion,poMes&ion; Philo> 
ac^toro are much divtfitd In opinion as to the 
Uitli^ df thu^ oatiagaries, some regarding them 
as jWoithle^, others .pf gnat value. Mr, J,, 
MiB, who ,objects fo Aristotle’s olassifioatioR, 
.a^mpti .gfih&er of his own, as follows:—i, 
fetdihg^-ttatos of icofiseiousness; 2, riibminds 
which j^pej^ce^-those , feoh '3, the bodies 

nbjoctd^ i^^ oxriite all that class of 
fceUhtfs^.’lmicls' we call j^safions; and ■ 4, the' 

the likenesses auf} 
uh|u&£^|M^^Mt’weidn feeling, or states of eon- 
sei^tsil^'; ^ of Kant are pipr.ely 

b^jg' ihereiy a dassificatiou of the 
cot)^i<tj^M (s the tutderstanding. 

They b»teiSiy| »,.■ quality; 3, relhtlon; 

and 4, ifiodaoity^.. .Ih thd first he includes unity, 
multitude, tetiuifjf ; in'the second, reality, nega¬ 
tion, Umitationi ui the third, substance and acci¬ 


dent, cause and elfact, action and reaction; and 
in the fourth, possibility, existence, necessity. 

CATENA, Ivtf'-e-wr (Gr., a chain), in Biblical 
Criticism, is an exposition of a portion of Scrip¬ 
ture, formed from collections out of sev^a! 
authors; such as the “Oateuas” of tlie Greek 
farimrs in the “Octateuoh” by Procopius; the 
“ Oater^ Aurea ’’ of Thomas Aquinas. 

OATHARI, ka-tkai'-re (Gr., katkarcA, pure), 
a name given to several sects of Ohristians whri 
made professions of greater purity in life .or 
doctriiio than othera, aucf semetimos applied 
ironically to those who little'morited tho name. 
It was chiefly applied to tho Novatians; but 
was given afterwards to various sects, known in 
prance and other country as Albigcnses, Paterini, 
Paulicians, &c. ” 

.^CATHEHRA, ka-thd-dra (Gr.,,a scat), de¬ 
notes, in a general seuso, a chair; more particu¬ 
larly, a professor’s chair or a preacher’s pUlpit;' 
and is also used for a bishop’s see or throne m a 
church. Hence, to si>eak ex cathedrii, is to speak 
with authority, as a Whop from his throne. 

CATHEDRAL, kaAkd-droi, is a church in 
which tho bishop’s throne or seat [ciUhedra) 
is placed, and which is thi^ the chief or principal 
church in tho diocese or district. It has usuaUy, 
also, a dean and body of canons or prebcudai i('s; 
but this is not essential to ednstitute a catliedml 
church, nor is every church that has a cliapter of 
canons a catiicdral. (A'ee Bishop, C.\\o;i.) 'Tlie 
cathedral church is the parish uhurch of the 
whole diocese, which, in early times, was com¬ 
monly called parochia. In England no diocese 
has moi'e than one cathedral (except that of 
Bath and Wells, formerly separate dioceses), 
but there are numerous instances of a phuality 
of cathedrals even in the same city, on tho Con¬ 
tinent, particularly in Italy; as at Borne, Milan, 
Ao. The normal pli^of an Eugh'sh cathedral is 
in the form of a Laturcross, that is a cross whoso 
transverse arms are less than the longitudinal 
limb. C^ncrally, its several parts 'are sufficiently 
distinguished as nave, choir, and transept, witn 
airies, western towers, and central tower; but ih 
more minute description, especially where ritual 
arrangements are concerned, these teems are not 
always sufficienily precise; and in o.rder to arrive 
,'at a moro exact iiome'nblature, it is necessary to 
trace the chu^^iu » cathedral church from the 
Norman period to our own. The cathedral ser¬ 
vice is the usual Church of Bnglaud service, in¬ 
toned, with an anthe«|i^ttnd the Psalms chanted. 

OATHERpTE, KNIGHTS OF ST., 

sih order instituted in Palestine in 1063. In- 
I7t4( Peter the Groat of Btissia instituted an 
order of kdicsin honour of his empress, Catherine, 
'.^e members wCie to bo distinguished for purity 
of life and mannett, implied by the Greek word 
ka0taroh pure, from which the name Catherine 
is derived. , ' 

CATHOLIC, kathf’ihUk (Gr., katkolikos, 
ftowal, universal^ a term &st applied to the 
Uhristian chnrch to distinguish it from the Jew- 
hdb which was confined to one naMon or people, 
^terwarfs, when sects and, hweries arose, teh- 
ing fh tnomselves particular, namos, those who 
reiwined orthode* and adhb;^ to the Church, 
caUed themselvesCWthMioa^ic., members of the 
Cpurch general pe hnivmrsaL Hence, the Eo- 
n»n chumh'novr, calls iteejf by the name of 
Catholic, regm-cUnf itsplf ga the. only tme and 
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ortbotlox church, aud holding ttiat all who have 
soparatcl from her are sectarians and iieretics. 
(Hci’ Roman Oatiujlioism.) I’he Church of Kug- 
iand uses the word in i1^ general Hensoi as in tlio 
Apostles’ Creed, “ I believe in thj holy catholic 
clmrch.” 

Catholic Epistles.—The seven Catholic epigiha are 
those of James, Peter, Jude, and John, and are so 
called prolvahly heeauae they were not vvritten to any 
particular person or church, hut to ChThtt.aD3 generally, 

Host GathoUc Ka;^ty;, a title conferred on the -sove¬ 
reigns of Spain. as first given in 739 by the Pope 
to Alplionso 1 . 

Cathoh(:o,s, the ’1IJ0 of the irntriarch-s or chief 
ecclesiastics of the Armenian Ohurch and of the Chris¬ 
tians of (leorgia aud Mihgrelia. 

CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 
The name assuincd by the followers *of the Rev. 
Edwnnl Irving, about r||S9. This cliurcli accepts 
miuiyof tlic doctriucs of other Christian churches; 
but, ill addition, believes that it is entrusted witji 
spociitt woik of ]jrep.'iration for the second coming 
■of Ohri.vt. There are four orders of mini,sters: 
apostles'; or “angels of the church;’' prophets, 
who are,the special means throitgli which the 
Holy Spirit communicates the Divine will; 
evangelists, appointed to convoy the Gospel to 
flios'c who are without; and pastors to instruct 
the cougiegations. The ritual is elaborate, and 
auiitulivr confession is practised,but not enjoined. 

O.ATHOLIC EMANCIPATION ACT, 

(See ivOJi.iN O.ATiioLio Ewancipation Act.) 

C ATO-STREET OONSPIRACY._Qn 

the 23rd of h’ubtuary, 1820, a gang of de.sjicrate 
men, headed by Arthur Thistlcwood, were ap- 
prehonifod in Cato streat, Edgwarc-road, where 
they had assembled for the iiuiposc of arranging 
the assassination of Lord Liveipool and tJie other 
ministciB at a cabinet dinner to bo given at the 
residence of the earl of Harrowby, I’l'csideht of 
the council, in Grosvenor Square. Thistlewood 
and four others were cxecutod. 

OATOPTROMANCt, ka-top'-tro-man-se 
(Gr., Liifopti'o/i ,a mivror,and manteia, divination), 
a species of divination among the ancients by 
means of a mirror. It is said that among the 
Acliainus, a sick person was wont to lot down a 
mirror, by a thread into a fountain before the 
. temple of Cotes, and if on looking into the glass, 
his countenance appeared ghastly aud distorte.l, 
it was regarded ns an ill omen; but if fresh and 
healthy, as an indication tlmt he would recover. 

0 A IT CUS, kati/-km, a term used in America to 
denote a politiciU meeting of a party for the 
purpose of agreeing upon candidates to he pro- 
Itosod for election to ofBces, or to coheert mea¬ 
sures for supporting certain candidates. A modi¬ 
fication of the caucus, an association of adherents 
t« .a {lolitioal party, who advise others how to 
vote, has recently been introduced into some of 
tho large towns of Bnglaind. 

CAUL, kaiol (Lat., caula, a fold), a thin 
membrane, sometimes found oncomimssing tho 
head of a child when bom,' This was formerly 
regarded with great superstition, it being hol'd to 
denote thflt the child so bom would be very for¬ 
tunate aud escape many dangers. , A cam was 
titao believed to confer the Uke benefits upon its 
possessor; and hence they were frequently sold 
at a high price. They were rcgurrled by seamen 
as an infallible preservative a^inst drowning. 
Even very recently, a child’s caul has boen adver¬ 
tised for sale. 


CAUSE, kawre (Er., tame ; Lat.. ciiuki), in 
oaliimiT' language is understood to be that liy 
which something known as the elfeet is protluccd, 
?uid Without which it could not htivo existed. 
Arutotle divides causes into four difi'crcnt,kinds 
—-the sMftsrt'df, fonmli ej^dent, and final. Tho 
first IS that of which anything is made, as tho 
brass and marble of a statue. The formal is the 
form, idea, or pattern of a thing, as t’oe artistic 
idea or plan of tho statue. The efficient oauso is 
the power acting to prodheo tho Work, as the me- 
chauical labour emnloyod in producing the statue. 
Tile final enuso is that which led to tlio produc¬ 
tion of the thing, as the end or niotivo in view In 
the in.ikiiig of the statue, As will bo seen from 
tbo exaniples given, it is possible for One object 
to combine all the kinds of causes. CaifsatMn, 
eaumlity, or tho action of a cause in producing 
an cifect, is one of tho most disputed points 
^yithin tlio region of inetapliysics. There is be¬ 
lieved to bo some eonuection between cause and 
effect; but the. ntinost seruf hiy has never been able 
to discover any power l:^ which tho cause oiierates. 
Espcrienco only teaches us liow one event coiise- 
^uently follows anotlier, without instructing us 
in tho secret comiectioii which binds them to¬ 
gether. ArVe believe that a cause is something 
wJtich not only precedes,“but baa power to pioiluco 
tho elfeet. The various opinions as to tho nature 
and origin of the piinciplti of causality in tho 
human mind are ranged by Sir W. Ifumilton-into 
two gi’oat’ categories --the one compreheinling 
those theories wJiicli con.sider this jirinciple as 
empirical, or d that is, ns derived 

from oxperienco; tho other, those which view it 
as pure, or d priori—that is, as a condition of 
iutelligencc itself. These two jirimary geniTa 
he sulidividcs into several subordinate cTnsses. 
Jloctrifie of final camex which, with Aristotle, 
was merely an inquiry into tendencies, lias, hy 
the tlicologians of modern times, lieon employed 
to establish the trutii of a divine providence, 
TJie argument from final-causes, according to Dr. 
Reid, when reduced to a syllogism, has these two 
premises:—i, Tlait design and intelligence in the 
cause may, with certainty, bo inferred from 
marks or .signs of it in the efCe.ui,; and 2, that 
there arc the clearest marks of design and wisdom 
in the wmks of nature; tho conclusion being, 
that the works of nature aro the elfeets of a wise 
and intelligent cause. 

CAUTION, kaifishun, in the Scots law is an 
obligation by whicb a party binds himself as 
surety for the performance of any deed or obli¬ 
gation undertaken by another. It is similar to 
the English guaranty. (See Gpahantv.) Judi- 
dal caiifiim, also by the Scots law, is when a 
debtor meditating flight is, on tlie sworn applica¬ 
tion of the creditor compelled to find caution to 
appear; and wlien a person is scemity for tlic 
appearance of a debtor at an appointed time. 

CAVALRY, Aar'-oZ-rc cavalerie. from 
chciiai, a horse), a name applied geuerallj to 
soldiers mounted on horseback. The Hritish 
cavahy consist of tbirty-one raiments, of which 
two are called life guards, one noise guards, 
sbven dragoon guards, and twenty-one ordinary 
dragoon regiments, wliich are classed u-s di ngrcuis, 
light flragoons, lancets, and hussars, ns lollows; 
—^Dragoons, ist, and, 6tli; Dincors, sth, 9th, 
12th, 16th, 17th ; JIussar,9, 311], 4th, 7th, 8th, 
loth, nth, 13th, 14th, i5t,h, J_8th, i<dh, 'aotli, 
and 2ist. Cavalry, in latter times, have V>eon 
all-important in confirming and securing a vie- 
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tofy, bypnrsuing the flyingfoo, and tnmingwhat 
might othorsviso iiave been a retreat into a roo^ 
But, in early ages, battles were mainly foughl 
with oavalr^ who were enrolled fromi apiohg tho 
nobles and the more wealthy part of the popula¬ 
tion, ^0 naftirftl features of drfidteo rendered 
it iiDproc(d<(able for thj? GreeKs to tnalce^their 
cavalry of similar importance to that of dther 
nations, and they depended entirely on their 
infantry; but the Bomans, although they paid 
great att^tlon tothe discipline and effectiveness 
of their infantry, had large bodies of cavalry 
with every consular army, who were all men of 
good family and position. The cavalry of tho 
I’arthians ivas skilled in attack and diglit whop 
needful; they would lure on tne foe ny a feigned 
retreat, and bring down their pursusrs with 
unerring aim while galloping at fuU speed on 
horsebaok. The cavalry of the Anglo-Saxons, 
and of tho Huns, Goths, Vandals, ami northern 
tribes tltat destroyed the mighty Boman empire, 
were justly famoita, and composed tho bulk of 
the armies of the tlay. Tlie. armies of the Middle 
Ages were composed chiefly of cavalry, and, in 
the time of tho Crusades, infantry were but little 
esteemed; but at Agincourt, Cressy, and Poic- 
tiefB) tho Bnglhrii bowmen ditl gallant service, 
and, with the introduction of gunpowder and 
cannon into warfare, infantry and artillery began 
to equal cavalry in importance, and were soon 
consiilerwl more (sssential to bear the brunt of the 
battle. In tho earlier i>art of the i8tli century, 
tho cavalry of Poland, or Pospnlite, as it was 
termed, consisted of the nobles and ^lite of the 
Idugilom, who wore magnidc^otly armed and 
accoutred. Ihc Soots Greys was the first regular 
regiment of rivalry that was raised in England, 
by Charles II., in i68i. Since that time, the 
cavalry has always formed a distinguished arm of 
the British military service. The splendid 
achievements of the oavaliy in tho Crimea have 
been celebrated by Tennyson. 

OAVEAT, kai'-tMM3st' (Lat., cmvat, let lijm 
Ijeware; from ewroo), is a judicial ^varnjng or 
caution used to stop certeun proceedings. The 
caveat being lodged or entered, the prewcedings 
are thereby stayed, and the promoter, if lie in¬ 
tend to proceed, must waan the otlior party to. 
his cavefat, who can then entotr and dispiitn the 
right in a suit to be instituted for thapurpose of 
trying it. If he fail to do so, the matter will 
proceed asdf tho caveat had not been entered. 

CEEARBifT, sel'-<i^rent, among Ic^cians is j 
a name given to a mode of syllogism, in which 
the major proposition and conclufBon are univer' 
sal negatives, and the minor a universal afflrma- j 
tive; as—None whose understanding is limited | 
can be omniscient; every maH'.s understanding is i 
limited:; therefore, no man is omniscient; 


CEIsStSTIN’BS; gd'-es^^UneSi a religousorder,: 
founded about ic6^ by Peter de Morrone, who 
was atterwarda raised to the papal diair as 
Ottestda' V. ;• whanoo they took their name. This 
ordepspoydily extended itself in Italy, Franoe, 
Germany, afikfotber portS'Of Buropo, They are. 

mb^^hranon of- the groat order ot Stc 
PSmeduitc habit consiets of a. white gown, 

a cajHtoho,. iit blaok seapulary, Wlmn they 
^out.ltoey a black cowl, with-tlm oapuche. 
^ey all^iwed; no animal food oxoepi- when 
ill', ond^ haw# fzaqnaat feats, They rise two 
hours after mididghtk ha sof matsns, This order 
was-numarona-ui.cheiiiiddlirof last century; but 


it is now nearly extinct. The French and 
Neatwlitau. Oelostines were secularired in the 
latter part of the i8th century. 

CELTBAOT, ^el'-i^-a* 3 e (Lat., catrhSt un¬ 
married), is the state of unmarried persons. In 
the ancient tvorld celibacy was generally viewed 
with disrespect, and legal enactments were some¬ 
times issued against it. Among the Spartans 
those who lived in celibacy were subjected to 
various disadvantages, and in their old ago were 
nottreated with the same respect as other citizens. 
Among tho Bomans various means were adopted 
to discourage celibacy, and frequently fines were 
imposed upon old bachelors. Bioiiysius Hali- 
carnasseua mentions an ancient constitution 
whereby all persons of full ago were compelled to 
marry ; but the first law of this kind of which wo 
have any certainty w!# that enacted under 
Augustus, called Lex Julia de jifariiandts ordi- 
nUnSf and afterwards Papm-Poppeen, or Julia 
Pa(^., from certain amendments made on it 
under tiic consuls Papius and Poppaius. - By this 
law divers prerogatives were given to those who 
had many ciuldren, and penalties imposed on all 
that led a single life—as, that they could not 
succeed to an inheritance except of their nwirest 
rolativc.s, unless they marrica within loo days 
after tlio death of tho testator. The Cliurcli of 
Eomo imposes a universal celibacy on all its 
clergy, fiom the pope to the lowest deacon and 
sub-deacon. Tho advocates for this usage pre¬ 
tend tbata vow of perpetual celibacy was rcejniied 
in tho ancient (Ihureh as a ooudition of ordina¬ 
tion even from the earliostapostolio times. This, 
however, was evidently not the case, for we 
possess numerons examples to the contmr5’. It 
is generally bcliovc<l tiiat most' of tiio apo'dlea 
were married men ; Bt. Peter certainly wa.s, aud 
Philip, one of the seven deacons, was also it- 
married man. Bt. Paul assertetl that ho had tho 
power “ to load about a sister, a wife, as well as 
other apostles ” (t Oon^ S). In the age.s after 
tile apostles, we have iffifcounts of several married 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons. Polycurp 
mentions Valoim, presbyter of Philippi, who was 
a married- man; and there are still extant two 
letters of TertuUian, a presby-ter of the aud cen¬ 
tury, addressed to his wire, Novatus ivas ,a 
married presbyter of Carthage, as we learn fi om 
Cyprian, who was, in tho opinion of some, also 
himself married; and so were Csscilius, who con¬ 
verted him, and Numidius, .another presbyter of 
Carthage. Many of the ancient fathers, how¬ 
ever, wrote in favour of celihiw^; and as early ns 
the beginning of- the 4tli century some persons iu 
tho Cl'iu rch ad voca tod the passing of w la w obi iging 
the cfergy to abstain from maniego. At thq 
oounoil.of Nice, a.d. 335, amotion>^was made to 
that effect • bat it was so strenaouBlyi opposed by 
Paphnutius, an Egyptian bishop, tliatiit was laid 
aside. Siriuius, who died abow.th* end of the 
4th century, was tho first pope uiho forbade tho 
marriage of the clergy. In 566, the Council of 
Tours, suspended for a year aE secular priests and 
deacons who ^cd with their wives; atul the 
Emperor Justihian- by oo. edict declared iEl 
chiluron bom to a priest tp and, 

in^aMe of inheritance., litany mdo&od persons, 
however, resisted the low\; .and-thoi onunoil held 
at Constaotiooploy in 692^ dodkii^l^iin opposit^' 
to the.Church of Bom#,, Eiat pdteste/and deocpipi ‘ 
mig;ht live withthoir wivoa.MhtKteedmg. to tlia, 
^cient custom and ottihiangn e^ ika apostles,”' 
Celibacy does not seom to Imv#' boon, completely 
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established in the Romhh OU\»*ch till th* papacjr 
of Gregory VH., at the end of the itth cetttiR7, 
and ov-cn then it was loudly eom^lained omiaat 
by many writers. The old English and Welsh 
records show that the clergy were raarricd there 
as late as the iith century. Celibacy was estab- 
lishbd in the Greek Church by the council' of 
TruUo, 692, but only as regard^ bishops. Pres¬ 
byters, deacons, and all the infen^C^ ordiers, may 
live in tho married state after ordiimtion. At 
the time of tho Reforniation the attention of the 
Eomish Church was directed to this subject, and 
it was discussed at^the council of Trent (1563), 
whether celibacy ought still to be maiutaltied; 
but the niajority were in its favour. A piiost 
who marries iuccurs e.x.oommunicaiion, and is in¬ 
capable of any spiritual fanetion; and if a 
married man wishes tolilftoome a priest, toe receives 
consec ration only on condition of separation from 
his wife, and that slie of her own free will con¬ 
sent to ti»0 sepamtion and take tho vow of 
chastity. 

CELLTTES, sdS'-fifeTi a religious order, 
founded at-Antwerp in tlio Wglnning of tho i4tft 
century. Their' patron wti.s one Alexins, a 
Roman; and hence, in Italy, tlioy were eaH|d 
Alexians, bnt in the Netherlantfe and Gkrmaty', 
whero they had many moimteries, Gellites. 

CELTIB'ERI, scU-i-M-ri, or heW-i^he'-ri, a 
people of ancient Sjjaiu, who are supposed to Itave 
buou desceiuled from the Celts of Gaul, who^ 
having immigrated into Spain, became mixed 
with tl»c native Iberians ; and thus tlicir desocifr- 
dants became distinguished for tlic heat qualities 
of botli ijcoples. They inhabitod a large inland 
district of SjKiin, corresponding to the SiW, 
portion of Ania^on, nearly the whole of Cuenca 
and Soria, mid a large part of Burgos. They 
wore a brave and warlike pcoido, equally (Jis- 
tinguishod as cavalry and as foot-soldiore, aud 
proved formidable antagonists both to the 
Carthaginians and Itonhaa^. They were subdued 
by llatmibal with difficulty; and, after having 
submitted to the Romans in the second Punic 
war, they subsoquoiitly i-evolted against them. 
It wa.s not till after the wars of yertorius that 
they wore finally subdued, and began to adopt' 
the Roman language and luMincrs. j 

CELTS, OR KELTS, selu, kelis (Lat., Cdten; 
Gr,, KeUai), an ancient raco of i>cople, which at 
one time appear to have inhabited the greater 
part of Central and Western Europe. Tho recent 
researches of phiWfogists have sliown that tho 
Celtic lauguago belongs to tho Indo-Germanic 
group; but at what time they migrated west¬ 
ward is unknown. They appear to luiv© been 
divided into two great famillos—-the Gauls, \Tho 
inhabited Gaul, to whom the name of Celts is 
more i»roperly applied, and the OiOibri, or Cltti- 
merii, who appear to have migrated from Asia at 
a later 'period, atod spread' tiwrosalves over (Jer- 
' many to the Ocean. Uerodotue^ the -father <rf 
history, mentions the Colts and Cyuetse as in¬ 
habiting tho TOmetest parts o# Biaoppe- towtartb 
.the sotting of the .sun, ruair the sources of tire 
I>anube. Tha poWerof the C^lai'-in Blirono waB 
on tho deohne long before cf‘ Casar. 

TK^ Qoubf of It^dy had been std^^ted by lffie 
RatnanH; and in. Gnul they wetw on one 

sKe by the BeLrar and Ge^ana^ Oiul on; the 
Other by the . The retn^nB' of the 

ancient Oeltia are no#'fband itt'BsIttaAy.. Wdlesr 
the IBghlaaihlof Scetktod^ the M6 Of SlMiyiuid 


Ireland. Tho Oeltio tongues are tlio Scotch ami 
%ish Gtelic, the hianx, Welsh, Cornish, and 
Breton. 

. CENOBITES, ,■wn^o-fii^8s; TOottil who lived' 
in corntnuni^ins}, as distinguished, from Imrmits 
or a^horcts'whq lived alone. Tho fmmder of 
tho Cenobito system \m Rachotnius, who, iti 
tho boginhiiig of tho fourth century, esteddishod 
a society of monks onTabeuitou, an island of tho 
Mile, in Upper Egypt; and so iwpuiar tlid tho 
new mode of ascotio life become, that, before a 
century liad elapsed, there were at least .50,000 
Ucnobitos, divided into twenty-four olassss, ac¬ 
cording to spiritual. attainments, and similar 
communities were^festablishcd at other places. 

CENSER, mi''Ser{Vr., enerwso’, to perfume), 
a vase or sjicred vessel used for burning inoenae. 
The Jewish censor was a sort of chaftag-dish 
with or without a handle, and probably of 
various forms. Josephus tells us tliat King 
Solbmon made 20,000 gold oensors for the tempi® 
of Jerusalcin to otfur perfumes in, and 50,000 
others to carry &•« in. Censers were aW much 
used by the l.lreeks and Rotn.ans, being by the 
fonner termoil tlvum'Kttfnm, and by the latter 
tiiUribvhi’m.. They are still used iu tlio service of 
the Romati Catholic Chxu’ch, smd by some of tho 
extreme KitualisU of tho Church of I'lngland. 

CENSflRH, sen'-mm (Lat., retism, t Like 
account of), two offleers among the ancient 
Romans, first appointed by tho fifth king of 
Rbrnc, Servius Ibillius, After the abolition of 
the nion.archy, tho office of censor was held by 
the coiisvils. Special magiNtratcawore ultlmstciy 
elected: those wore all p,'itrioians until-,351 to.ii., 
when Cains Mnreius, a plebeian, was elected. A 
deciec was afterwards bisuod whicJi enacted that 
one of tho two cbmiors should always be a ple¬ 
beian. The duties of tho roueoraUip were-—to 
take tho 00JISUS and register the property of the 
Koniaii tieoplo; to .superint(‘rwl and watch over, 
tho inibtie morality, and administer the pulfiie 
finances. Tlie office was loukod upon as tho 
highest in the statu uost to tho Jictatorsihip, and 
was originally hekl for the term of five years, 
but afterw.u'ils only for a year and a lialf. TTie 
decisions of tho censors were received with much 
reverence. As the regulators of public morality, 
they exercised absolute powers, wtiich were much 
dreaded. In time tliesc powers were extended 
from public investigation to private, and tho 
censors could inllict disgrace on any person whoso 
conduct tht^ drill) (proved of, either in regard to 
bnsinefifi or domestic matters. In the regularioa 
of the public treasury they took upon themselves 
the ooUcctioii of all taxes, rates, and tithes ; thoy 
also prep.ired tho budget or statenaent of thb 
national' finances, 

CENSORsSIiTP OF THE PRESS denotea 

that Iriud of examination by government official#, 
to which printed publioatitms a«j in somBcoun- 
tries subjected, previous to their coming before- 
the imblic.' (Soon after tho invention of printing, 
an ecclesiivstical »mperintea<lea<*«^of the pres* 
was intr<Kl«cod, but was more ornnidetely estab¬ 
lished by bull of Leo X. in' 1515. In tki# tb^ 
biBko)>f! and inquisitors were required to exanuno 
ftikbooks before tney were printed, and tlnis to 
prevent th** prornulgation or heretical iqnnion#,, 
This prineiple of censorship the Ghurch of Romo 
still adheres to, and enforces In all countries 
where she has the power to do so. For tho 
bouefit of those countries iu which she had nob 
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the power to enforce her wishes, inrlices were 
prepared of such books as wore not to be read undey 
penalty of church censure. The Index Lihro- 
rum Prohibmrutn was commenced by the council 
of Trout (1.^46). For works of an established 
character which cannot well be prohibited, there 
is d.n Index Expwrgatoriue, denoting that they 
are only to be read after being corrected or ex¬ 
purgated. In those countries wliere Protestantism 
established itself, a censorship of thojpress was 
also maintainerl, hut in a inore modified form. 
In Enghiad it was tho practice to license books 
to be printed, the licensing power being chiefly 
monopolized by the bisliops. Hence, we fre- 
cpiently sue tho word Imtn'tmHffltr (let it be prin¬ 
ted) on old books. It was abolished in this 
coiintiy In 1694, and now any work mny be 
iniblisliod; but tlic i)artios conoorned will bo 
.amoiiablo to law if it contain anything illegal or 
libelJous. There arc different modes of censor- 
sbi|); hut the more coinmon are when tho MS. 
has to bo submitted to the examination of a 
jiublic oflicur or licenser, who deletes any objeo- 
tionable passages, or when tlie work is examined 
after being printed, atid found to contain any¬ 
thing olgcctionahlo, its sale is prohibited, and 
tho author or publisher liable for prosecution. 
(J^ee I’KKSS, LlBKliTY Of TILE.) 

CENSURE, srn'-i/iure, is a Judgment con¬ 
demning some book, action, or person. Meelesi- 
astical cennutv is a sjjiritual punishment inflietud 
by home ecclesiastical judge, whereby a Christian 
is deprived of eommuuion witli the Church, or a 
clergyman proliibib'd from exercising the sacer¬ 
dotal oftice. These consitres are excommunica¬ 
tion, sus]Teu8ion, and interdict. 

CENSUS, sen'-sux (Lat., census, from censeo, 
I tax, value, or esteem), denotus an onumoratiou 
of the people, such as is now made at stated 
periods in most of the countries of Kurope. The 
practice of nunibciiiig the people appears to 
have prevailed iji certain countries from a very 
cally period. David incuirod tlie Divine anger 
by numbering the peoido. Among the Greeks 
and Romans wealth comes to be regarded as an 
imi)ort.ant princyde in tlie state, and the census 
was taken more for ascertaining the wealtli of 
the people, in order to adjust tho lights and 
duties of citizenship among tlie differeut classes. 
The Roman census was taken with great care, 
and was very iniuuto and fulL The census, 
which at first was employed to ascertain the 
military stren.gth of a people, and afterwards 
their wealtli, may now be said to have in view 
the much more important object of ascertaining, 
in its widest sense, tho social condition and pro¬ 
gress of a people, with a view also to finding out 
tliose oonilitions, physical and moral, upon wliicli 
social progress and well-being <U‘peiul. Tlie first 
census of this country dates only from the be¬ 
ginning of the present century (i8oi). Since 
then a census of the people has been taken de¬ 
cennially. and much valuaide information h.is in 
this .Way been jjollootcd as to tho age, rank, sex, 
con^.lioi>, ko., of enchiKirson. The Inst census 
Wi'.'a;'taken on 4th April, 1881. The census, in 
ttiis^rjottutry, is not limited to a more enumern- 
.'iou' of numbers, but includes particulars of 
.igo, occupation,,Vfictbplace, education, blindness, 
deafness, buiaoy, and. otiior bodily infirmities. 
In otiior countries, tlic period between the taking 
of c'leh census varies generally from three to 
ten yoctrS; being tlirc-o years in B&lgium, Prussia, 


and Austria, five years in Franco, and ten in the 
United States of America. 

CENTAUBS, sen'-tors (Or., bull-slayers), a 
wild race of men who in ancient times inhabited 
Mount Pclj9n, in Thessaly, and wlio were fabled 
to have been half men and half horses—the 
upper part of the iigure being that of a man, the 
lower that of horse. They are believed to have 
been skilful horsemen, and the fable probably 
arose from the man and hojsc being mistaken for 
one animal. Their chief^occu^mtiou was bnll- 
hnnting; whence they received their name. 
They are celebrated in Grdtk mytliology on 
.account of their war with tho Dapithie and their 
contest with Hercules. Figures of Ccut.aurs ap¬ 
pear in the Elgin marbles in the British Museum. 

CENTRAL CRIMINAL COURT, sm'- 

tral, a court established in 1834 for the purjiose 
of trying cases of treason, murder, felony, and 
misdemeanour committed within the city of 
London, the county of Middlesex, and parts of 
Essex, Xent, and Surrey. It is also authorized 
to try offences oommitod on tho high seas and 
other places within the jurisdiction of the Ad- 
mifalty of England. Tho judges may consist of 
ai^ two or more of tho following persons :—tho 
lord mayor of tho city of London for the time 
being, the lord chancellor, tho lord keeper of the 
great sc.al, and all the judges of tho high court of 
.Tudicature, the aldermen of tlie city of London, 
tho recorder, tho common serjeant, and such 
others as the Queen, her heirs and successors, 
shall from lime to time name and appoint iiyany 
general commission, the sessions are held twelve 
umes a year in the courts in tlie old Bailey, and 
the judges generally selected are two cominou-Iaw 
Judges, the recorder, and common serjeant of the 
city of liondon, and a commissioner. Hie 
sheriffs of the city of London and of tlie oouji+ios 
of Middlesex, Essex, Kent, and ,Surrey, sum¬ 
mon the Jurors according to the district m which 
they live. Jurors from Essex, Kent, and Suirey, 
who have served upon any Jury at this wnut, arc 
exemi>t, during the ensuing twelve months, from 
serving upon any jxiry in any court lield in the 
county in vrliich they reside, except tlie sossioiis 
of the peace. 

CENTRALIZATION, sen-fral'd-zai-shun 
(Gr., kentron, a jioint, tho centre), denotes gene¬ 
rally the bringing or reducing to a centre or with¬ 
in small compass, and is frequently apidiod in 
politics to the tendency to bring together all tlie 
departments of state administration to one centre 
—to remove all local offices to the ctiiiital. 

CENTURIES OP MAGDEBURG, 
sen'-tu-recs, the name of the first great Protestopt 
lii.siory of the Uhuinh, .and is so called from being 
divided into centuries, each volume taking up 
TOO years, and from JMagdeberg, the city where 
it was prepared. It was projected by Matthias 
Flaoius, about 1552, and the first volume was 
published at Bale in 1559. Thirteen volumes 
have appeared, bringing the history down to 1300. 
It is a work eharacterjznd by great judgment, 
learning, and fidelity. Each century is treated 
under sixteen distinct lioails or chapters, viz.;— 
I, General View of the Period; ,2, Extent and 
Propagation of the Church; 3, Persecution and 
Tranquillity of tho Chtircu; 4, Doctrine; S, 
Heresies; 6, Bites and Cerewionies; 7, Govern- 
rnettt; 8, Soiiisms; 9,' Councils;, 10, Lives of 
Bi^hops and D.wtors; ir, lleivties; la, Martyrs; 
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13, Miraclca ; 14, Conditioa of the Jews; 15, other 
koligions; 16, Political C'oailition of the "World, 
In the preiiaration of tlie work there were five 
general diieotors and ten jntuV agents, seven of 
whom, well-informed students, were employed 
in collecting matoiials; two of greater learning 
and oxperienco arranged the matter thus coUccted, 
and submitted it to the directors, after which an 
amauucuhis wiis employed to make a fair copy of 
the whole. 

OENTURTON, scn-fM-j'c'-on, the commander 
of a subdivision hf a Roman legion which con¬ 
sisted of roo men. 

CERDOE^, ser'-don, an ancient soot of 
heretics, so called from one Cordon, who flour- 
islicd at Rome about A.1). 140. 

CEREMONY, ger'-n-mo-ne (Lat., aeremonia, | 
a sacred rite), is ap))licd to certain forms or rites 
by which an act is rendered more grand or im¬ 
pressive. Coroimnics may be said to be of four 
kinds :—i, sooial; 2, s;icred ; 3, state ; 4, inter¬ 
national. (Sec various heading.s, and state cere¬ 
monies under such heads as Coronation, Pre¬ 
sentation, Oi’ENiNtJ oi!’ Parliament, &o.) 

OERYNTHIANS, se-rin'-ihi-am, the fol¬ 
lowers of Corhitlius, were among tiro earliest of 
tile sects of heretics that sprang up in the Chris¬ 
tian church. What the exact nature of their 
doctrines -were it is ditlicidt to say, for the ac¬ 
counts given of them are various ami contradic¬ 
tory ; but they seem to have much resembled, if 
tbey wore not identical witli, those of the Cnos- 
tics. (Sec CNosTica.) 

CERTAINTY, CERTITUDE, teZ-Mn-te 
(Lai. cerium, from cerm, I perceive), is applied 
j>nuiaril3^ to the state of a person’s mind when he 
fcel‘1 sure or convinced of anything ; but is also 
aiiplied to the truths or events respecting which 
this conviction may be entertained. Certainty is 
phi/skal when it is according to the laws of na¬ 
ture ; nigral when in accordance with the common 
order of things and the received o|>iuions of man¬ 
kind ; and 7 iietaiiht/skal when springing from in¬ 
tuitive beliefs, as the first principles of natural 
law. According to tbe mode in which it is at¬ 
tained, certainty is immediate wlieii by sense or 
intuition, or mediate when by reason and demon¬ 
stration. 

CERTIFICATE, ser-tif-e-Jcait (from Low 
Lat., cerlua, certain; facia, I make), a testimony 
in writing as to the truth of a fact, or number of 
facts. Certificates for a variety of xiurposcs, are 
recognized by the law of England. 

Oertifloation, tn the law of Scotland, is the judicial 
intimation given of the course to be followed by the 
judge in case a party disobeys a summons or oiher writ 
or order of the court. 

CERTIORARI, ser'-ti-o-rai'-ri (Low Latin, 
eerCioro), is a writ issued by one of the divisions 
ofiihe High Court of Judicature, directed in the 
queen’s name to the judges or officers of inferior 
courts of record, commanding them to return the 
record of a cause Or matter depending before 
them, to the end that the party may have the 
more sure and speedy justice. The object of the 
writ is to obtain robot from some inconvenience 
supposed in the particular case to arise from a 
cause being allowed to proceed to trial before an 
inferior jurisdiction, leSs capable than the superior 
court of rendcriug complete and effectual justice, 
or to quash the orders or proceedings of such in¬ 


ferior jurisdiction. The writ is also issued when 
fleers arc indicted for treason, or folouy, or I'ur 
misprision of either, but not for any«iiher offence. 
ITndet the wit the indictment is removed into 
tlic court of the Lord High Sthwaid oT flreat 
Britain, in order tliat the defendant n^ay be tried 
by bis peers. A certiorari to remove an iudiet- 
ment may bo granted at the instance of either 
the prosecutor or defendant; but before it bo 
granted to any person (excopt the attorney- 
general), the application for it must be by motion 
made before some jmlge of the higher court; and 
recognizances must be entered into in such Mims 
and with such sureties as the court or a judge 
may direct. 

OESSIO BONORUM, seg'-xi'O 6 on-o'-rnne 

(IM., cession of goods), in Scots law is a process 
by which an insolvent surrenders his propei ty for 
heiioof of liis creditors, .atul is, in consequence, 
set free from i»rison or ohtains protection. 

CESSION, ,cgh' ■u>i, the voidanco of a bene 
fice or (lignitj in the cluirch. arising from the ac¬ 
cepting of another, which is by law incomputiblc 
with it. This voidance tekes idace, i/m facto, 
upon the aece.|ilancu of the second bunelico, auil 
the patron may at once, without any evpicss 
resignation, jiroseiit a new incumbent and require 
his admission. 

CEBTIU QUE THUS'!’, ..rt'-c-A-cCNormau- 

Frinob), i.s tbe person for whose benefit a fMimire, 
or active, or special tiust is doslgned, and leiioscrl 
in some other iierson to exeente. and his iiiiercHt 
Ls described as a truxl extate; which (listiugnislics 
it from a use on the one hand, and from le;/iil 
estute on the other. (.SVc Trust.) ' 

Cestui que XTsc is ouo wild has the bcncSciul owner¬ 
ship or n^e of laijil, the legal seisin or feudiil tenancy 
of which is 111 .mother, either by express ilechiratiou or 
deed, or by ImplR-ation, from the nature of the con¬ 
veyance itself. (Nee C/sks.) 

Cestui qua Vie, sef’-t I'r-rc, is one for whose life any 
lauds or tenciueiits are granted. 

CHAFE, OK CHAFF-WAX, teMfd-waU, 
was an officer in chancery who fitted the wax for 
the sealing of the writs .and such other instrn- 
mouts as wore delivered out under the great seal, 
or seal of the cnuit. 

CHAINS, HANGTNC. lN.~in former 
times tlie body of a malefactor who had suffered 
death was hung in chains uiion a gibbet near the 
jilace where the crime was committed, and allow¬ 
ing it to rot there as a terror to other offenders. 
It was only in 1834 that a law was passed abolish- 
iug this practice in BiigLand. 

CHALDEAN CHRISTfANS kal-de'-an, 
a branch of the Church of Rome, onsisting of 
those Nestoriaiis who acknowledge the Pope. 
They are of the hlasteru rite, and are under the 
patriarch of Babylon and twelve bishops, throe 
of whom reside in Persia. They number aboni 
70,000. 

CHALDiEAN DIIILOSOPHY, kal-de'- 
an. —^The ancient Chaldees eilHy turned their 
attention to the study of the heavenly bodies. 
To them they paid divine worship and honours; 
and the study of their movements becatnO a part 
of the i>riestly office. The sun-god, moon gotl, 
and air god, were ranked after the four 
supreme deities. Tlie learning of the Chaldees 
was greatly extolled in ancient times by Jews as 
well as Greeks; and tlicy arc generally allowed 
to have been the first people who made any con- 
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progross iu astronomy, Tho deterpjina-! is now held jointly by Oie fanilllos 
,tion;^t^o,^nar periods, of tho ew^uinootM an« He 4 *^ 1 * 

the sovereign-at tl>e coroBstion, has thtf caro of the 
,palace at Westminster, ths.httlog np of Westminster 


.*ig^si, naHWw, and tiguros of the zotliac; the in- ho attends npon peers at their creation, and upon bis- 
voHtitm of tho dial-are nmoiig ' tho iin- hops when perforining tUvlr homage to ttie sover^^^ 
pw'rouKsnts in astronomy attributed to the and fees twlong to this oil c,, 

f 'hfthltiBH Tt is Biud +h-it rallistlienes who ao- former are usually compounded for at Hie per- 
*,.mUvlcK!a._ Jt IS said that t.auwtiicnes, wno ao any -of those eeuemonias where they are 

ooutpatuod .4dc3miiuor the gri^t on Ins expeditiou, claimed, Xhc delivery of the sword of state to a dis- 
hrtmght back with him from IJabyloa a sciies of tlnguished member of the oxistliig administration is 
astronomical obaorvationa exteuding over r.903 left wholly to the choice-and discretion of Udsolhclel. 
yoars, or aiata years before tho Christian era; Upon ajl occasions of public cerefiiony, the eentleman 
And the recent exjJorations of tho sites of uil 

Assyrhi uml llubylou have brought to light a vast doorkeepers of the P.dace of Westminster, me at his 

number of astronomical records, .^tiology was “^^Chamberlain of toe HousehvU, who is not to 
also much practised among the priests, who, from confounded with the preceding, Is an officer of the 
^^le mo\'eineuts among the licaveiuy bodies) pro- ^oyiii household, having fiupountendcnce and control 
fessC'd to l>e able to foretoll future ovents. Tho overall the seivants emplojed about the royal cliaiu- 
interprotation of dreams,divination,incantations, bers, except those of the bedchamber. The loyal 
and nugnries, also occupied an importiuit place in clioidalus and other officers of the chapel Toytho 
their system of knowledge; and magic foimulm physicians, siinfeous, and 

for wirdiitir off the attacks of demons were tix- tradesmen, aie by his 

lor wurontf, ou tut attacks 01 aemous wtie tx appointment, lie has the ovci-siglit of tlie qnecn a 

ttusrvfly used. and of all comedians, trumpeters, and inossen- 

OHALDJSAS'S, 011 CHALDEES, in its «««■ 

-ij 3 * jiAiii-wri. and at Wiodsor, and‘wii^rever thorc is a royal >pal<4>co, 

wd^ sense ami ns used by the later Hebrew “g„ot l 4 al unless in a house or a place licensed by the 
propbote and Uroek and Eoman wnters, was jj,,.;} <,j,hmberlain, whose lioenso is also necessary to 
wynonymous with'Babylonians, the ancient in- reader legal the performance of a new play In any part 
habitants of Babylonia; more .strictly, it was ap- .of Britain Persons to bo presented at lev^s or 
pUed to the people mUabiling the soutli-wost part drawing-rooms are required iireviously to send their 

the .1 Clamu gulf fioni the Lupliratos to the j^aues ail invitations to state balls, coutierts, iso. He 
Anainan desert. The more northern districts was ^1*0 a member of tho privy council, and his tenure 
grsneiwliy najned Moxo}»otamia but the distinction of oflico expires with his party. He has a salaiy of 
has not been di.stuicily preserved. The Habrew £-.',ooo a year, and is assisted in his duties by a vice- 

name xvas “Chardiin,''or ‘‘landof theOhardiui,” chainIsiriam, whose tenure is also deiiendent on the 

(4 ibaldees), Bouio lecteiit pLUologists tliiuk that adaiiuistiatiun, and who has a salary 
the rtasuo wtxs origiiuiUy Card, changed in course Ohamberlain .of the City «£ London ,is an offlcor of 
^ftime toChasd and Ghahl, and preserved in the Cf‘fWerable trust and digmt^ 

order of persons 111 Babyloma wlio arc in the tiocs. ileis chosen anniiallv by the livery at large; 
•book of Daniel classed with the magicians and but in practice the oflloe is wiaiiy for life, the same 
a-staologers, and were ooiisidted by tlio king on person b^g so-clqcted each year, 
ximttm of leligioii, .eviilently fonuiiig a sort 
•of priest class. Wo read that tlie king, Bol- 
nUaazar, “-cried aloud to bring in tho astrologers, ’ 
the Ohalihvans, and tbesoothsnyora.” They-also 
constituted the learned class of the people; and 
tlie term Chahlaeana is applied by ilroelc and 
Eoman writers to the whole order of the biatned 
men of Babylon. 

CBAMHER, foSaim'-ber, is tho plaoe where 
-parliamenis or -oouncUs arc held. Tiio term is 
Akoaimliod to the asssemblit^ ihemsalves, estab¬ 
lished for stato purposes. Tlic contiuwital parlia- 
jnonta arc fretiuently spoken of as the ohauibers; 
and in this country it is not uncojjiinou to dis- 
tingiaish the Hoilses of Lords ami Oommons as 
-the ttlipfir and lower chambers. 

DHAA^ERLAZ^ , (Fr., 

is vai'ionsly used in our laws, 
statutes,, titid chronicles, and is also usotl in 
sloiuestio bgattcrs as the attendant in a houso- 
hoid who hasethe special charge of the great 
c^MWHbor. 4 a “ Ilho Dream of Eugene Aram,” 

Stood sajiaii: “;^IWlt was my gam chamUcrlain 
itliat tghia^, bed.” 

Tim L(Kd ehgmSbtalain is a hereditary offieer 
-of gnat antittulty, and-was once of the hlghast digaitj’ 

In thu Stated. Tho oAlco wa» conferred by Jtenry I. on 
thodarally of Sts Vero, ewd.'! of Oxforrl, and wasunmyed 1 

by them lor tWdS'ly slx^bnudred ycni's, (>a the death I 

of the eigbbwatti eori, wiHiout msuv, the honour da-! 
iKcended, by a fontede belt, to the family of Bertio, and' 


CHAMBERS, JUDGE AT. in ic-gai 
practice applications respecting matters of minor 
importance are made .to a judge out of Court, 
“at chambers;” and when the courts am not 
sitting, or when the judges are on circuit, one 
remains in town to hcai' such applications. 

CHAMBEE ARDENTE, shambr-ai^f 
(Fr., biwaing chamber), was tho natno given to a 
tpibunal, estoldishod Francis I. itlxint 1535, for 
the special object of trying and condemning 
heretics to be burnt. Afterwards tho name was 
given to the extraonlinary commissions estab¬ 
lished WMler Louis XI V. for tho investigation of 
cases of sirapectod poisoning, eonaequeut on the 
conviction of the notorious Marchioness Bren- 
villiers, and, under the regency of the duke of 
Orleans, to inquire into the oharges against cer¬ 
tain ofiicors of the public revenue. 

CHAMBRE IHTfiaUVA'BI^ (BV., tho 
undiscoverable chamber), a mwmo bestowed, in 
ridioule, on tbc ohtnnher of dcputii^-which toet 
^er the second restoratipn of Lonis XVHI. 

(tSis), on account of its coldaess audfuiti-oation- 

fthty. 

CHAMP DE MARS a^td CHAMP DE 

MAI, « 7 i,ai(m(o).e!r »».(M-.(Fr.),,puyi)B assumhlios of 
the I'ranks, whicli were ipsiMuted As, early as 
tbejr ^Kjuest of in eoatury. At 

hrst tiiose were held »nnn«liy in the mouth of 




GHAMPERTY 135 CHAMBERLAIN, LORD HIGH 


Waroli, Riid were henoo called the March-fields 
{Champ Ac Slurs) ; but in the 8th century king 
Pepin traiitferred the time of mooting to the 
month of May; whence they woro tetmod Jtfay- 
JUids. ' At those rooctinas, the king, courtiers, 
bishojis, nobles, and peojile «S 8 en*) 3 iled together 
for the discussion of public affairs, such as war, 
peace, tho enactment of ]a%VB, sdl wliioli questions 
were decided by the majority. SDhe common 
people, however, long neglected their privilege of 
attencUng, and were at length deprived of it. 
Gharletnagnc in some measure restored it to them 
by ordering tliat %very count should bring with 
him thirteen assessors, or tho same niimbcr of tho 
most respectable men within his jurisdiction, to 
represent the people in the general assembly. 
Tho first descendants of Cajict departed from this 
Ub.^e; but Philip IV. (t28S'T3i4) restored the 
third estate by calling together delegates from 
the ciiios. In the levolutionary period, and 
during tho first empire, many public colobratious 
took place here. The modern Ohamp-dc-Mars is 
a laigu opeji space in Paris, where reviews and 
public ceremonies arc held. 

CHAMl^ERTY, Bham'’^Me (Lat., eampi 

paH-itio ; Fr., champart), in Law, is a species of 
immtetHtnee, and punished in the same manner, 
being a bargain made by a man witha plaintiff or 
defendant, :\impum partirc —to divide the land 
or other m.attcr sued for between them, if they 
prevail at hiw; wliorcupon tho chump&rtor is to 
carry on tlie party’s suit at his own expen.s0. 
Tlius dmmiMTt, in the French law, signifies a 
sirnil.ir division of profits, being aimibof theerop 
annually due to the landlord by bargain or cus¬ 
tom. In our sense of tho word, it signifies the 
purchasing of a suit, or the right of suing—n 
l)riictice so much abhorred by our law, that it is 
one main reason why a chose en a/tian, or thing 
of wliioh one has the right, but not tho possession, 
is not ansignuble at common law, because no man 
should purchase any pvetenoe to sue in another’s 
right. By the Roman law, speb offenders were 
X)unished by the forfeiture of a third part of their 
goods and by periictual infamy. Hitherto must 
als(' bo referred the provisions of tho statute 
32 Hen. VIII. o. 9, that no one shall sell or jiur- 
chaso any i)retended right or title to lapd, unless 
tho vendor hath received the profits thereof for 
one whole year before such grant, or hath been in 
the actual jwssession of the land, or of the rever- 
siou or remainder, on pain that both purchaser 
and vendor shall each forfeit the value of such 
land to tho Icing and the prosecutor. (See IhVR- 
KATftY, MaISTICNASsOTB.) 

OHAMPJ-OlSf, tthehn'-pe-mt, (Fr.), in the 
Middk Ages was a person who took up the cause 
-and fought in tho room of another, who from age, 
infirmity, or other cause, might be so represented. 
Single combat Was one of tlio ways ireijuently 
■adopted in the Middle Ages to decide tho right of 
a cause; and women, children, or aged [lersons, 
were allowed^to appear by a repmoutatlve. At 
ono time the champions formed a particular class, 
were compelled ^ wear a 'particular' dress, and 
were looked uimtias disreputable, being ready^for 
hire to take up any qumwel. ..At a later period, 
however, diitiug the ages, of chivalry, the cliam- 
pion was.aknlgljt who-mitcrod the lists on behalf 
of an injured rndy, ft ildld. Or one incapable of 
aelMofsncc. 

KbM’s'OhMnpiMt of J^lgod.—This is a very ancient 
oflito, Ottdls sianexati to the ■fJcrlvelsby estato in lin- 
'COlnshtTC, having been hold by the Rymofte family for 


Biony generations. Tho champion, armed eap-il-pie 
tend mounted on horseback, enters Westminster Hall 
during the coronation banquet, and proclaims by a 
herald “ that if any one shall deny the king's title to 
tile crown, he is there ready to defend it in single com¬ 
bat ; after which the -king drinks to hitn,‘and then 
sends the cup to the champion, who drlnlts, and then 
carries off the cux> os his fee." 

CHA'NOE, (shance, may be said to denote 
tlie cause or mode of happening of an event which 
is unexpected, or tho cause of which is not mani¬ 
fest to human reason. Originally, it was apiilied 
to events which were believed to happen iude- 
peudont of any law or cause ; but this is a sense 
ill whicli it is now seldom or never employed; for 
both reason and revelation .issuro us that there i.s 
no such thing as chance in this ‘sense. Every¬ 
thing has its own law and its proper cause, and 
chauce merely denotes that we do not know the 
lu’oper cause uor tho law according to which a 
idicuomenon Occurs, (b'ec PKOUAniUTY.) 

CHANCELLOR, tshan'-sel-lor (Lat., can- 
ccllarius, from cancdli, lattioe-work or railings), 
denoted originally a jiorter or doorkeeper; ono 
stationed at the lattico-work of a window or 
doorway to introduce visitors. Afterwui ds, under 
the later Roman emperors, the name was given 
to a kind of secretary or scribe in tho cuurts of 
law, from his position behind a screen or lattico- 
work separating him from tlie rest ot the hall of 
justice. Gradually ho appears to have risen in 
liower and authority, and to have ftcquired 
certain jmh'oial powers and a kind of superin¬ 
tendence over the other officer.^ of the empire. 
From the empire the title and office passed to.tho 
Roman Church.; and when tlie.modern kingdom.<i 
of Eu^po were established ujion the ruins of tha 
cnipif^ almost every state preserved its chancel¬ 
lor, with different jurisdictions and dignities, ac¬ 
cording to their different consfitutioua. In all 
lie Seems to liave had the supervision of all char¬ 
ters, letters, and such other public instruments of 
the crown as were authenticated in tho most 
solemn manner ; and therefore, when seals camo 
to bo used, be had tho custody of the king’s great 
seal. The highest minister of the Qcriiian empiro 
has tho title of chancellor. 

OhanceUcr of a Bishop or Diocese, is vicar-general to 
tho bishop, greeting and assisting lihn in, all matters of 
ecclesiastical law, and holding his courts for liim. It 
is not necessary that ho he an ecclesiastic, V>ut, if a 
layman or married, he must, by the canons, be at least 
a doctor of civil law. 

OhanoeUoT of a Cathedral, is an officer wh'b superin¬ 
tends the arrangements for tho regular performance ot 
the religious services. 

vChaseellor of a Vniversity, is nauftUy the Iifghest 
officer of the university, an<l exercises exclusive juris¬ 
diction in all questions that concern the members of 
tho University. 

Clianoellor of the Duchy of Lanoaster, is an oflicor 
appointed chiefly to determine controversies between 
the king and bis .tenants of the Dnohy pf Lancaster. 
The court is held at Westminster, but'iS not much re¬ 
sorted to, and is usually presided over by tho cliancel- 
lor’s deputy. 

‘Ohuicellor of ihe.Rx«bequor> (5es ExoHeQtrvB.) 
ChonoeUor ef tiie Order pf the 6ai%er, and other orden 
of kuighUiood, Is an oflioer who sealsjhe eommlasioM 
and mandates of the chapter and Assembly of th» 
knights, keeps the Uegister of their proceedings, end 
delivers acts thereof under the seal of their order, 
lie also exercises various functions at tho instatlatiOa 
of the knights. 

' CHANCELLOR, LOEH HIGH, in 
Engiaud, was origina-Hy the Sovereign’s chief 
secretory, and, from the nature of th«.<rffi«e, hift 
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advisor, and Viras henou callod the keepor of the 
king's oonsciouoe. Petitions and claims were r# 
ferrcd to him, and he formally prepared the royal 
grants and cliiirtors, aifixing the king’s seal to 
them, . fie thus became keoper of tlie great seal, 
and was invested with great discretionary power. 
JIo i» created by the will of the Sviveruign, by tho 
mere act of delivering tho great seal into his cus¬ 
tody, and ho holds ollice dm ing the pleasuic of tlic 
Orown ; but practically ho ro.^igns office with his 
I'.arty, being always a member of the Cabinet. 
JJo IS, by prescription, Speaker of the House of 
I.oriLs, and, liy virtue of hi.i office, a member of 
the Ihivy Council. Tfe isMies wiits for summon¬ 
ing Parliiuneiit, and transacts all business con¬ 
nected with the custoily of the great seal. He is 
piiiicip-'il adviser of tho Crown in matters of law, 
cliief judge in the Chancel y division of tho High 

oiiit of dustice, and the head of the profession 
of tliel.iw. Heappointsncarlyallthc jndgesof the 
hiipeiior eonits, tlie commissioners in liankiiiptey, 
and the judges of tho county courts ; appoints all 
jasticosof tlie peace,though usually upouthe recoin- 
iiieiulation of the lonls-liuutonant of the several 
counties, and is patron of all Crown livings lated 
under £jo (in tho reign of Henry Vlll.). He is 
visitor, in right of the Crown, of all hosjntals 
and colleges of royal foundation ; has the general 
guardianship of all infants, idiots, and lunatics ; 
and e\eicises a special jurisdiction in questions 
relating to cliaiities and trust e.states. He ranks 
above .ill dukes not of the blood roy.al, and ne\t 
to tlioarclibisliopof Canterbury, He has a .-.alary 
- of Ij'qixxj a year, and, as .Speiikor of the House of 
Iioids, of and an annuity of £5,000 on re¬ 

tiring fiom office. There have been occasions 
w'hen for a brnf time the office has bet'n vacant, 
and the great seal “put into commis.--'iou.” lu 
former tiine.s the Lord Chancellor was not un¬ 
commonly an ecclesiastic, tho last who held 
tile office being Archbishop Williams of York, 
10^1-1625. 

In Ireland, there is also a bor<l Oliiiiicellor, whose 
antlioiity within his own juiisdielion is in mostciscs 
till! same as that of boril UU.anccllor of (ireat Britain. 
!le is ai'pointtKl only during pleasure, an<l retires with 
the political party at wliove instance he lutd bcun ap- 
lioiuted. llis salaiy Is ilH,uuo pei annum. 

In Scotland, prioi to the iiuion of the two Itingdoms 
111 1707, there was also a T,'>r.l ('leancellor, whose duties 
were analogous to those ot tlie Lord Chancellor of Croat 
lliitaln. A.t the Uniouthis othcowiis abolished, and 
in itsjilace that ot keeiier of tho great 36.11 was created, 
for affixing the great .seal to such writs as have to pass 
under it. 

CHANCE-MEDLEY, oa CHAUD- 

MFiDLFiy (Pr., ckavil, hot ; rtifUe, a fray). —The 
former signifies a ca^iuil affray, the hitter an 
affray in the heat of blood or passion, in which 
death nusues to tho as.stiilant. (See Man- 
SLAntillTEJl.) 

CHANCERY. (Scc JoDicATaKis, High 
C opKT or.) 

CHANDOS CLAUSE, aAffii-rfoii', is applied 

to a clause of the Refonn Bill which gives the 
francliise to. taiifftits under lease or at will in tho 
counties payiljK not less than £50 of rent. Dur¬ 
ing tho dia0li.3s|o& on tho Bill, an amendment to 
tins 1 .Tect was made by the marquis of Ohandos, 
Rivl c.>rried, after muoli opposition, by a majority 
of 34. It was afterwards in the Bill and carried 
v,i a clausa by 272 to 32. [See Rekokm Bill.) 

CHAOS, kai' -os (Gr.), is applied to tho con¬ 
fused mass, or the state of confusion, in which 


matter is sujiposed to have e\i.sted before it was 
rediiced to order by tho creating power of Doity. 
In the ancient Greek mythology, chaos was the 
vacant iuBnito space which existed before the 
creation of the world, and tho formation of a 
kQsmrie, or harmonious order. Chaos, aoeordjng 
to Hesiod, producod by and out of itsicll Erebus 
and Night, who in turn were the parents of 
Alther and Day. 

CHAPEL, Uhap'-fl (lat., capeUa ; Fr., rha^ 
pcJle), is an edifice for public worsliip, usually of 
a lower order, or not possessed of the same privi¬ 
leges, as a church. Whero parishes are hug'; or 
liopulous, parochial cbajicls, or chapels of ease, 
have frequently been erected for the accommoda¬ 
tion of the people, with the consent of tho 
bishop; and many of these have had di.stiicts 
assigned to them with the euro of souls, anil tho 
right of celebrating baptisms, marriages, &c., 
under special nets of parliament. Dissenting 
places of vvorsliip arc also usually called chapels. 
The term is also applied to places for the celebra¬ 
tion of religions worship in the Jionses of nobJe- 
mon, Iu).'.)ut'ds, oollege.s, and similai establish¬ 
ments. 1)1 C.itliolio couutiies the teiin chapel is 
used to denigiiate app.imtc creetions either witldii 
or attaclied to a cliurch or catliuilral.and devoted 
to special services. These are also called chan¬ 
tries. 

CHAPLAIN, tshnp’-Jam, (Lat., cn/nl/fntvy). 
pro[)eily a iicrson who peifornis divmo worship m 
a cliapel. as distinguished from one whouilicat. s 
ill a parish church. Hence it is also ajiplu d to 
tlm.se who are engaged to jierforin religious .ser¬ 
vices ill the army and navy, in f.amilies of dis¬ 
tinction, lios))itu.ls, workhouses, conn teries, &e. 
Forty-eight cle.rgymen hold office as t'hai)- 
laias to the (pieen in Enghmcl, four being in 
atlcndance at the chapels-royal every imnith. 
Six clcigymen of tho Church of Scotland have a- 
similar title in Scotland ; but their only duty is 
to conduct pra,yer at tho election of ScotcJi ic|irc- 
sentative peers. The nobility enjoy the liglit of 
appointing a certain number of iirivato chaplains 
who are entitled to certain privileges respecting 
the hohiiiig of benefices, &c.; thus, an ar(:hlii.sliop 
may havp eight, a bishop or iliike six, a marquis 
or earl five, a viscount four, &c 

Army Chaplains. About 80 chaplains (iududing 
some lloinnii Catholics and Prf8byterians)are attiu-hed 
to the staff of the llritLsh army, for the purpose of per- • 
forming religious services, visiting the sick at the 
hospitals, and assUtlae the W'orh of the regimental 
schools. The chaiilains of the established church are 
under the control Of a chaplain-general of the forces, 
who rcceive.s a salary of .fjr.cvio, a year. Chaiilaiiis re-. 
ceive from 10s. to fid. a day, besides allowances. 

Kavy Chaplains,—A chaplain is attached to every 
shill in commission down to, and including, fifth rat®. 

CHAPTER, foAotp'-fer (Lat., cafdtulug' froift 
caput, the head), is applied to the society of 
canons in a cathedral or collegiate church, of 
whlcli the dean is the head, and which form tho 
council of the bishop. (,%c Oanon and CaThk-, 
nii.AL.) Attached to many cathedrals and col¬ 
legiate churches are buildings for the meeting of 
tho chapter, called chapter-housex:, many of wriioh 
oro of groat beauty, 

CHAPTERS, THE THREE, are fre- 
mtently alluded to in tho eccleslasticHl history of “ 
the 6th century, and oooasioned ihftch discussion 
in the Church, as they were believed to tiupport 
Aestorianism, They were—x. the writings of 
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Tlieodoro of Mopsuestia; 2, tlio books which 
L'hcodoret of Cyrus wrote against Cyril’s anathe¬ 
mas of tho Nostoriana ; and 3, tho letter whicli 
Ibaa of Edussa published against the council of 
Ephesus which oondemuwl Nestorius. They were 
condemned by the emperor Justinian in 544; but 
the African and Wastern bishops, espocially 
Vigilius of Rome, opjiosed the edict. 

CHARACTER, kar^-ak-ter {Gtr., charasxo, to 
cut or engrave), the peculiarity by which an in¬ 
dividual is distiuginshod fiom another of the 
same kind. It also means“rej)ute,”asa “good” 
or a “bad i5haracter.” The testimony of an em¬ 
ployer to tho conduct of a servant when the latter 
seeks otlier employment is also termed a cha¬ 
racter. All employer is not legally coinpclhal to 
give a oliariicter, but if ho does so, he is bound to 
ho truthful. 

CHARGE, takarje (Fr., cluirijcr), is tho ad¬ 
dress delivcied by a bishop or archdeacon at a 
visitation of tho clergy under his jurisdiction. 
■Vinong Presbyterians and dis.seuters genorally, it 
is a sermon iireacliod to a minister at his ordina¬ 
tion, usually by some aged or able preacher, and 
beaviug upon the nature, duties, trials, and en¬ 
couragements of the pastoral office. 

la haw, .111 nicumlir.ancfi upon prnpHity; as an an¬ 
nuity, inert,sag..*, judgment, or any liability to which 
It Is 11m 10 subject by a deed, will, or other instrument, 
or by the operation of law or oijuity 

CHARGE D’AFFAIRES, skarf-daf-fuAr’ 
(Fr.), is llie fourth order of dijilomatic agents, 
.and is accredited not to the sovereign, but only 
to the iiiilividii.il who, for the time being, btdds 
■ the office of pruieiiial secretary of state or mini- 
•ster for foreign all'nirs. Sometimes they are only 
empowered to act duiing tlio absence of tho am¬ 
bassador ; at other times, they are independent 
of any anibaBs.ador. 

CHARISMA, iu rWma {Gr., a gift), a term 
fr^Huoutly emidoyed in the early Church to de¬ 
note the extraordinary endowni'ints conferred on 
the finmitive Church ; as the gift of tongue,s. It 
was also applied sometimes to baptism. 

CHARITY, tahar'e-te (Lat., mrilas, from 
earua, dear; Qr., a^ape, love), one of the three 
great theological virtues, fonsistin^ of love to 
God and our neighbours, or the habit and dispo¬ 
sition of loving God with all our Jieart and oiu 
.neighbour as ourselves,* In a narrower sense, it 
signifies kindness, goodwill, and forbearance to¬ 
wards mankind in general, and, in a still lower 
sense, tho giving of alms. Bt. Paul, in a well- 
known passage, describes charity as the greatest 
of the Christian grace. In the revised version of 
the New Testament, the Greek word is translated 
, “ love.” 

Charities, Metropolitan—^Tbere are 1,003 charitable 
ii'stitutious In the metropolis, iucludlug hospitals, 
clispensaries, nursing institutions ; asylums for tho 
hlilui, idiotic, and iucurabiea; orphanages, roforma- 
to^cs, Bible and book societies, missions, and many 
uthe? purposes. The total annual incoma of these 
.charities combined is considerably Over 1^4,000,000. 

' Chanty Commiislonars for Fngland and Wales are a 
body of eommissioaers created by the Charitable Trusts 
.^ot of rSs3, for inquiring into all cdiarities, their na¬ 
ture, objects, and administration, and the condition of 
the jirojiurty' belongiiig to them, with power to oail for 
the production of accounts and documents from trus¬ 
ty, and to appoint Inspectors to visit and reportvpon 
their management. Their powers do not extunil to 
s-cotland, Ireland, the universities, or Xiondon. A 
report of their proceedings must annually be laid lie- 


foie Pariianjent. Amendments .Acts were p.issed in 
and til?!. 

Charitable Relief, Society for Organizing, was esta- 
blislicd in i8Gp, for tho purpose of avoidim; tlu: impo¬ 
sitions encouritrod by proniBcxoiis atnus-giving. Xlwre 
are nearly 40 offices where applications arc received 
and inquiries made. 

Charity, Sisters of. (-te Siwrisus of Cavarrv.) 

Charity Schools.—These schools were instil uted in 
Loudon in luSy-S, to prevent the iiifiaiit p.'or liclne 
taken into Uoiiiau Catholic .seminaries The annual 
meeting of the ihiltlreii of the schools, at St. Pauls, 
w.is, tin reooutly, one of the sights of London. 

C11 ART A MAGNA. (See Magna Chauta. ) 

011 ARTE, gh'trt (Lat., rharta, paper), in 
Fiencli IHst.iry, was originally applied to tlio 
li'ttcis or charters by which the French ldng.s 
conferred lights or privil^es on certain towns or 
coram unities ; but it is now applied to the solemn 
acknowledgment made by Louis XVIIL, on his 
restoration in 1814, of tlie rights of the Freiiob 
nation. It consisted of 67 articles, and in iirin- 
ciple. was somewhat aualogous to tlie Magna 
Oharta and Bill of lliglits of the British consti¬ 
tution. A misconstruction of one of tlic articles 
of this chart led to tlm revolution of 1830. It 
constituted the fuiid.uncntal law of the French 
constitution down to the revolution of 1848, when 
a new st.ite of things was introduced. 

OHAR'l’ER, takar'-ter (Fr., cluirtm), is tho 
written cviilcnco of things done between man 
and man; and charters are divided into those 
of the sovcrciijn and those of prirate persons. 
Charters of tho sovenugn, “loyal charters,” lire 
those whereby he passetli any grant to a person 
or body politic; as a cliaiter of exemptiou, of 
privilege, p.ardon, or tho like. Charters of jnivat© 
persons are deeds and iustrumeuts for the con¬ 
veyance of lands. 

In Scotch Law, the written evidence of a grant of 
heritoble pnipeitr, under condition, such as that tin* 
person obt.iining the grant shall jiay sums of money at 
ceitain perlod.s, or perform certain services. 

CHARTERHOUSE (a corruption of Char¬ 
treuse, i.e., Carthusian), is an hospital, chapel, and 
schoolhouse in Loudon, instituted in i6rr by 
'Thomas Sutton, of Camps Castle, in tho county 
of Cambridge. The site which it occupies (near 
Smithtiold) was bought for a public burial-place 
during the great plague of 1349, by Sir AValter 
de Manny, who, in conjunction with the bifthoji 
of London, afterwards cstablisliod here a Car¬ 
thusian monastery. After the dissolution of the 
religious houses by Henry VIIT., the jiropei-ty 
ixisscd through various hands, until it was pur 
chased for £13,000 by Thomas Sutton, who 
; founded upon it, and richly endowed, nn hospital, 
chapel, and school, called by Fuller a “master¬ 
piece of English Protestant charity.” It has a 
[ master, lu’uaeher, head schoolmaster, second 
master, with forty-four boys and eighty decayed 
gentlemen, who are provided each with a sejiarate 
room, good diet, and about £26 a year. In addi¬ 
tion to the Bcliolais, who are admissable between 
the ages of ton and fourteen, and'^eceivc free 
board and education, there are a number wlio 
attend the school only during the day, or board 
with the masters. Tho Obarterhouso is regarded 
as one of the best of the jinblic schools, and 
many eminent persons have been educated here ; 
among whom may be montioned Tlr. Isnac Bar- 
row, Sir William Blackslone, Addison, Steele. 
John W'esley, Bishop Thirwall, George Grote, 
W. M. Thackeray, who, in his novels, frequently 
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alludes to the school as “ Qreyfriars,” and Sy O. 
Eiistlako. The school was removed to Godai¬ 
ming, in Surrey, in 1875, 

CHASITISTS, UhaH'-iittii, members of a 
political party that sprang up in EnghiMafterthe 
pa-ssing of the llefom Bill, and who were so called 
from their principles being omboilicd in a docu¬ 
ment termed the “ Charter.” In the autumn of 
1S38 monster meetings of the working classes 
were convened at Birmingham and otlicr parts 
of the manufactiiriug counties, and highly in- 
llamraatory speeches were addressed to thorn. 
Tlie Charter was drawn uji by a committee 
of six members of parlianiout and sLx mem¬ 
bers of the Working hWs Associntion. The 
princitial iwiiits of the Charter were :-—i. That 
■every male inhabitailt of the United Kingdom, 
nr yetus of age and of sane mind, provided 
lie be ainativo of tifcso realms, or iiavo lived up¬ 
wards -of two years in the eouutiy and been 
iiaiumlijicd, and bo uucouvicted of telouy, shall 
be entitled to vote in the election of inemhcrs of 
)»arlament; 2, tliat the United Kingdom oe 
•divided into 300 electoral districts, so as to give 
uniform constituencies of about 20,000 voters 
•eikch ; 3, tliat the voting be by liallot; 4, that a 
,now parliamont he elected annually; s, that no 
property qualification be retiiiired for members 
of parUament; and 6 , that every member be 
iiaid £500 a year out of the pulilic treasury for 
his .sca-vices. Unfortunately the majority of the 
Chartists did not confine themselves to the points 
of the Charter. Many of them advocated an en¬ 
tire redistribution of property. Ignorant of the 
principleu of political .economy, they demanded 
•the eatahlishment of a now rehitionshji) between 
■capital and Inborn', and adopted the cry of “A 
fair day's wages for a fair day*s work.” Many of 
them, further, took up the view tliat they might, 
if necessary, employ pliysical force to oiitain 
their ends. In Jilay, 1839, petition, signed hy 
1,280,000 persons, was presented to I'arliamont 
-in favour of the Cliarter, ami during that year 
serious riots took place in variou-s parts of the 
country, anil various of the ringleaders were im¬ 
prisoned. An outbreak at Nowixirt, in the month 
■of November, re8ulti.il in the death of ton per- 
■sons and the woundinsof many mote; and three 
of the leaders. Frost, Williams, and Jonos, were 
-aentenced to death; but their punishment was 
Afterwards commuted to banishment. The 
■irtringent measures adopted by the Govcinraent 
At length served to repress these violent commo¬ 
tions; ami though, in 1S42, and again, in 1848, 
outbrcalcs took place, these were of a loss serious 
nature, anil were siiocdily put down. Some of 
the points of the Cliarter have sinco been adopted. 
Votes are now taken by ballot, tivo property 
itualidcation lias been abolished, and wo have a 
near approach to manhood suffrage. 

CHAHTBETJSE, LA GHANDE, sMr- 
treirs'j the chief roonastesy of the Carthu^aa 
•order in ^'canqo, about thirteen miles from 
Grenoble, Oamihbmnis.) It was founded 
by Brhtto ci^-ColQgne, at Grenoble, in 1084. ]^- 
jielkd the Bevolution, the monks re- 

tinned to ih<w mosaatery in 1814. 

-CHASE, UhaUe (Ang.-N^or.), is a franchise 
granted by the Orovmito a subfect, empowering 
the latter to, feeep^ for his diversion, within a ocr- 
iain proefoist eo called, the wild animak of cliase 
(winch, inn legal«eiwie, are the same with those 
to wittoh tiic right of forest extends); but not 


authorising the establishnulmt of forest law 
Bucli iwccmct. It has tfiocu described as a 

aimdler forest in the Imu#® iwa from a 

govoimed hy tho forest lafiffs- I* • 

park in that ,it is not ij^closed, and , 


liBsc in another mans 
wn; being, indeed, the 
of chase or royalfiamo 
i>rom the owners of tho 
liting them thereon. 

dim: (Heb., Pietists) i« 
to a whole class ot 


park 

that a man moy have a c, 

^pounds as well as in his 
liberty of keeping beasts 
therein, protected even ' 
land, with a power of Ic 

CHASIDIM, fsAmt 

a name ^iven collectivei*,,,^ -- ■- , 

Jewisii scots. Among the Kiucient Jews, the na 

was given to a sect orgar^ised for the puri 
of oiiposiiig Grecian iniiov®.»tions, and . v 

idcutical witli the Assidccai^s meiitioncd m t 
book of Maccabseus. The imi®-Lc> general y 
applied to a modern sect wJut^ich sprang np 
I’olanil towards the middle ”, 9^ hist century. 
Oliaddim and &tdikim, were the 
to designate the two great divisio i‘Ans/>l/hc ,Jowis 
people which .arose after tho ®1' 

tivity; the former being in favou. ^ 
novations in the law of Mosos, f,ff he latter tong 
for a strict adherence to the hbsft''"^ ***'°V*-‘ 
From the former arose all tho.se s. !,Lscta that 
traditions ami explanations m iu^i'*^^tition to tno 
l.iw of Moses, as tho I’harisees to tho latter 
belong tho Sadduoeos, Essencs,! Of tno 

modem sect of Glia-sidim, the f 'cd&umlfr was one 
Israel of Poilolia, a Jewish raIib;cV> who recerved 
the name Boal-Hlicm (lord of flicA’l]^ name), became 
he gave himself out as Laving th ^o‘;|P true knowlougo 
of the sacred name, tliroughreffl which he was 
endowed with miraculous i>oupj®’ers, and 
grant them forgiveness for their m^sins- H e spccaily 
obtained many followers, and 'loujrt the time of ms 
death, iii 1760, he is'snid to ley f^vc had 40,0^ con¬ 
verts. This sect is very numeVI ,,j^us in Voknd,Hun¬ 
gary, tho Daimihau iirincipif Srih-litios, and Turkey. 

CKASTITY, •tlio c^^®mlity of virginity.or 


contineiiee. Onr laws ji 
a man in defence of ' 
or a father taking thj 
to violate his 'wife 

CHASUDHE 
jirenvla), the on 
piiost at the altB; 
the llomau toga 
with a hole in 
it fell down so 
tho wearer. It 
church, though 
Edward VI.’s Fi 
witli tho cope, 
sculptures and bil 


Sstifv a wonuui foi' killing 
cljastity ; ami a husband 
life of him who attempts 
daughtci. 

r tshcus'-u-bl (Lat., cfl'.Mifo, or 
ir dress formerly worn by the 
, and it seems to have succeeded 
It was a circular jm-ce ot cloth, 
’ centre to admit tlie head, and 
to completoly coyer the oody of 
H not now used in the brngush 
prescribed in the tubnc or 
rt Book to lie worn indilferontly 
the older 


!lC 


CHATHAM 

The ministry for: 
afterwards crcatci. 

1766 . It terminatij 
aoc^ ofthisministr 
diC not hold the , , 
Treasury, hut of Lrtn 

CHATTELS, 

Mcd to ■express ™., 
•having regard eithor 
quantity of interest tl; 
ajspellatioii was origin^ 
meal Latin word- cdp^li 
Earmans, primamiy jKr 
bandry, or, as we stilSe 
a secondary aense, 


It often appears on 
asos. 


ADMINTSTBATION,— 
tkod by Williiun Pitt, shortly 

Earl of -Ohatham.m August, 

^^d Docomber, 1767- 

“ wostlmt the Pmno Mimster 
office of First Lord of the 
d Privy .Seal. 

Er.), .i* » t«rm 

kind of property whiffii, 
m tho.subiect.mattM ortm 
kereiii. , 

dotivod'ftova tha-teoh 

lla, which, among 
oidy beasts of hw 
call them, eaids; 'but, t 

i.ap,plicftW« io,»U raovabk 
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in gonwal; ami not only to those, btit to what¬ 
ever was not a jif/or feud; to which, among tlio 
Iformans, there were two requisitos—a given 
d«Eation as to time, and immobility with regard 
to place. And it is in this latter more ex¬ 
tended and negative sonso that ©nr own low 
adopts the term. Any estate in lauds and teno- 
tneuts which amounts not to froolmld is a ohattel; 
4 )ut inasmuch as it concerns, or, according to the 
technical expression, savours of the reality, it is 
denominated a chattel real, in order to distin¬ 
guish it from thingit which have no concern with 
the realty—vw., mere movables, and the riglits 
connected with thorn ; and such things as tijeso 
ttL-e, on the other hand, often described us chattels 
pa'sonal. 

CHEATING, tch r.ct’-int}, in English laws the 
offence of defrauding by means of deoeitfal prac¬ 
tises which cannot ho guarded against by aom- 
mon pmdencc. It is an offence ot oommon law, 
(Ond is indictable. 

CHEESEA, ROYAL HOSPITAL, 

tchel'sc, an asylum at Chelsea, a suburb of Loudon, 
for disabled or snperannuated soldiers. In 16S2 
Charles the Second, at the instigation of Sir 
Stephen Vo.x {not of Nell Gwynne, as is traditioji- 
aiiy assorted), converted a theological college, 
established by Jotmes the Eirst, into an asylum 
for invalided and destitute soldiers, and Sir 
Christopher Wren was the architect employed. 
The frontag<' to the Thames consists of a centre 
with two wings of red brick, with stone dressings. 
The buildings of the Hospital form three courts, 
two of which are spacious quadrangles, the otlior 
open to the river. In tlje area is a bronze 
statue of Cliai'les the iJecoud, by Gi'inliug Gibbons. 
There are intcroating paintings in the liall and 
cUapcl, and in the former about u hundred 
foreign flags, captured by Biitisli troojis in 
viu’ioas parts of the world, and cloven of 
Napoleon’s eagles. There are about 540 in- 
]ieusioners, who receive board, lodging, ami 
uniforms, and a small sum of money weekly. 
Tiioro are also a very much larger number of out- 
jiensionors who receive suras in proportion io the 
jrank they held in the Army. In-pcnaioncrs are 
paid from yd. to Ss, 3d. weekly; ctnt pensioiior.s 
from ijd. to 3s. y^d. per day. Vacancies in the 
hospital are filled up once a quarter. The heads 
of the principal departments of the War Office, 
the Secretary of State for War, and the Commis¬ 
sioners of the Treasury (except the First Tsird 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer') Htoese-officio 
Commissioners for the management of the 
hospital; the imraodiate control being vested on 
a Governor (a General of high reputation), a 
Lieutenant-Governor, and a staff of oflkials. 

CHERUB, (Hob., plural c/irntbini, 

mighty ones), the natno of a particular Order of 
jangolic beings frequently mentioned in Scripture. 
'They were placed wlt)i flaming swords to^uard 
the garden of Eden when Adam and Ew^oro 
driven out of it; and when Moses was oonuhanded 
to make the ark of the covomiAt, he was to plaee 
fa cherub on ea<di endaf it, so os to cover the 
^oroy-scat with their wiirgs, 'What idie form 
was under which the cherub was here represented 
<we have no oortain account, add variosus oonjec- 
■iures have been thrown eut on tire subject, 
wnany are of the ojunion that, ns in Eseldci’s 
<<dsion, And the R^oiatian of . (Eohn it was 
loowposofl of parts of a toon, lien, eg, and eagle. 
liQ art, ohembs aro eomnuml^ vepwnted' by a 


cWhl’s head with wings, or a.s a human fignro 
with wings at the shonlders, and wings also in 
place of the lower e.xtremitics. 

CHERUICI, ke-rhos-ki, -a German tribe, 
dwelling north of the Harz forest, ohielly memor- 
alde for having, under their groat loader Hermann, 
united with other German tribes in defeating the 
Koman legions under Vanus, 9, a.d. 

CHEST, MILITARY and NAVAL, 

tshest (Sax., cist or c.vst).—The term Military 
Chest is applied to the money and scjcurities 
which are held by the chief of the commissariat 
doi»artinont during a campaign, to provide laiy 
and provisions for the soldiers. The Naval 
Chest, or Chest at Greenwich, as it is sometimes 
called, is a fund to provide for thcmeccssitios of 
sailors who are unable td pursue their calling in 
ounsoquonco of any injury. Gratuities and ]»en- 
sious for a certain number of years, or for life, 
are given out of this fund. It was originatotl in 
the reign of Queen Ehzabetli, the sailors voluu 
tarily giving up a small part of then; monthly 
pay to form the fund. The money time obtained 
•was deposited in a chest kept for the purpose ; 
•whenoo the name. 

CHIEF JUSTICES, uheef jxes'~tis (Fr., 
chef, chief; Low 1jixt.,jxislinarius, justice), were 
form|rly the principal judges of tlie courts of 
Queen’s Bench and Common Pleas; the chief 
judge of the court of Exchequer being called tlie 
Lord Chief Baron. Now tliere is only one G'liief 
Justice, who presides over tlio Queen’s Bench 
division of the Higli Court of Justice. 

OHrLDERMAS-l)AY, or HOLY 
INNOCENTS’ HAY, UhU'-dn-nia« (Ang.-Sax.), 
an aunivorsary of the (,'hnrch of England, held 
on the satli of Docemher, in oommembratiou of 
tlic children of Bethlciiem, slain by order of 
Herod. The Uliureh of Home appoints masses 
for the day. In tiio old time, cliildren wero 
wbiiviiud on the flay, in order to make them feel 
sjunpntholically the sufferings of the infants 
killed by Herod. 

OHILIASTS, kil'-li-asts {Gr.,chilias, a thou- 
sjuid), a term formerly applied to those who be¬ 
lieved that Christ was to come again and icign 
a thousand years upon earth. (&c MiiUSNitw.) 

CHILTERN HUND.RE])S, tshiV-tern 
hun'-dreds, is a portion of Buckinghamshire known 
as the Clriltem Hills, The stewardship of the 
I Clilltem Hundreds is a nominal office under tho 
I crown, in the gift of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
1 ohequca', and serves the purpose of enabling a 
member of tlie House of Commons to resign his 
seat (which he ^nuot do unless in some way dis¬ 
qualified), it lielng regarded as a placo of honour 
and tf ust under the crown. Tlio uifloe is resigned 
immediately afterwards. 

CHIVALRY, COURT OF, a court of 
honour, and a’lso in some iustaiior..s a oriminal 
court, established by Edward tho Third, and 
further regulated by Bichard tho ^iooond. T)io 
Earl Marshal prosified when only questions of 
honour or of degree and quality wero to bo de¬ 
cided; but when criminal charges were invosti- 

f aterl the Lord High Constable was associated 
1 tho prosideuey. 

! CHIZEROTS Aj!i> BURJNe. skx'-sc-ro, 

\ hoo-ran'lg), a peculiar moa in the department of 
I Ain, Franco, iraditionally said to bo doseendanta 
of the Earoeens. Althougli industrious .and 
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generally j)rosperous. and liandsonie in face sftnl 
figure, they are field in contempt by tlio peas¬ 
antry around them. 

Gif OS E, (Fr.), eignifies a tfiing; and a 

chot«‘ in action is a thing of which a man has not 
the possession or actual onjoyineiit, but has a 
right to demand the same I>y action. 

CHOU A NS, xhoo-an', a iwrty of royalist in- 
surgonts that appeared on the riglit hank of the 
Loire dm ing tin- Jirst fi’tencli revolution. At first 
tlicy were composed chiefly of smugglers and 
otlier Lawless persons,’ but they were speedily 
ioincil by jie.isaiits, priests, noblemen, and others. 
They are said to have taken Dieir name from one 
Joan tlotterean or Oliouau (a corruption, it is 
said, of (hitl-fiitant, “aeroech-ovvl”), a loader of 
one of their bauds, and vvho fell in an engage- 
1U( nt on the mid of Februaiy, 1794. As early as 
J792, tho Jlar'inis do la Uou.uie attemjited to 
bring them to ojioii insurrection ; hut, in conse- 
([unieo of liis ariest, the atteiniit fell to the 
ground. , In the following year Jean Cotterejiu 
smeecded in this attempt, ainl, for a time, the 
i.'oi.iiiiviicrie, iia it was called, threatened to iin- 
iH’iil tile security of Vranee, .and the. guerilla war- 
fate winch followed gave ein)'loyinent to as many 
as 00,000 regidar troops’. At length, partly hy 
foice .and partly hy negotiation, ilie movement 
Was jmt flown lu 1795; and tluuigli (.'honinnetie 
has, on more than one occasion -.inee. attempted 
11 make its apjiearuiico on the bank.s of the Loiie 
(as in 1790 and in 1814-15), it has never again 
beeoine forirddable. 

CHliiSM, /:rixm ((ir., chrixnia, oil), in the 
Jlorn.aii and llreek tiiitrehcs, tho oil cou.seerated 
by tiio hishoji on Ifoly Thursday. There am two 
kinds: one, a composition of oil and lialsiim, used 
in baptism, confirmation, and oidination; tho 
other, only plain oil, used for oatechuineus and 
extreme unction. 

CHRIfeOME, /rj’/.s' ewf, a white garment 
anciently given to infauls, at their baptism, as 
emhlcinatical of the saints' new robe of nghtv- 
ousness. After having been worn for seven dirys, 
in token of the seven gifts of the Spirit, it was put 
otf in the church bajitistery, washed and left 
there. If the child died before the mother was 
churched, it was used as a shroud; otherwise, 
the mother, at the time of her churching, pre¬ 
sented the chrisgine tc the priests to be used for 
surplices, or covering for the chalice, or for similar 
inirposes. A newly baptised infant is spoken of 
by .Ic’temy Taylor as a “ ohrisomo child." 

CHRlbT, krixU (Or., knxtox), tho pre-emi¬ 
nent title of our Maviour sometimes added to lus 
proper name, as Jesus Christ, sometimes as a de¬ 
scriptive phrase, “Jesus, tho Christ,”or, “the 
Christ of (Jod." It signifies “The Anointed,” 
ami corresponds to the Hebrew word which, in 
our Version of the Old Testament, is translated 
‘ Mcafhiab,^* or “ the Anointed/^ the former Avord 
hoing twice nsort in the book of Daniel. Tbo 
(iVeek forn^“ Christ,” belongs only to the New 
Twtawient. (ffec Atonement, CHMSTOtOGy, 
Msseuh, TftrsiTy, kc.) 

CHRIST, PORTUGUESE ORDER OP, 

a revival of tho order of tho Temple (seeTsM- 
PMBSh instituted in Portugal, in 1317 , and en- 
titied “Tho Order of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
The knights of the order took part in tho Portu¬ 
guese cruahdes against infidels, and in the African 
and Indian expeditions, aud received as reward 
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I ceiisiderable possessions. Noble descent and 
three yems’ service against the infidels were 
among tlie qualifications for admission. Pope 
Oatixtiis III., invested the grand i>noi’ of the order 
with episooiial power. They became very wealthy, 
and a.s in the ease of their predecessors, the Tem¬ 
plars, excited jealousy. Tlie king took possession 
of many of fclieir estates, and the offices of ad¬ 
ministrator and grand master were vested in 
the crown. In 1306, the scat of the order was 
transferred to Tliomar, wliere there is now a 
theological institution for {ho instruction of tho 
priests of the orilcr, which is still very wonlthy, 
possessing large estates. It consists of six knights 
of the gland cross, 450 comtnantlers, and an un¬ 
limited nuinlier of knights. Only (Jatliolics of 
noble descent are admitted. 

fapal Order of Christ, a bra neb of the Toitugucse 
order. Instituted by Tope John XXIJ., early in the 
i4tli century. It has only one clasp. 

GHRISTADEL PHI ANS, Arisf-n-dcr-mns 

(“brother of Christ”), a seel of recent oiigin, 
first formed in the United .States, and having 
some bi-iinclics iu this country. They luliere 
that all who do not love Cod i-eri.di at ikuth ; 
hut that tho Cieator will recall to iniiiioital lifo 
all vyho love Him, aud they .shall people this 
world under tho rule of (jhrist, who will k turn 
to reign over His glorified peojdo. The doetnne 
of a personal devil is rejected. 

GLIRTSTENJNG, a ]iojnilar teim for b't])- 
tisin, clikifly in use, however, among nienihers of 
tlie (flinrch of Rugland. 

GHJHSTrAN, I'l'ixt'-iiuii, the name given, 
jirobiihly in contempt, to the believei s in Christ, 
hy the people of Antioch, a.d. 44 -“.\nd the 
di.sciple.s weie (Killed Christians Ikust iu Antioch ” 
(Act.s XI. 26), afterwards accepted hy the disci¬ 
ples themselves as a glorious and honoured name. 
In th(3 4th century, indocil, Julian the njiostate, 
as an insult to the Christians, ordered th.'it tliey 
should no longer bo called Christians, but Ool- 
litcans. The name is used only three times in 
the New Testament - in tho r«rssage qpol ud above, 
when King xigrippa told Paul that he almost 
liorsuadcd him to be a Christian, and in tlic hr.st 
Epistle of Peter—“ If any man suffer as a Chris¬ 
tian, let him not be ashamed.” 

OHRIkSTIAN CHARITY, KNIGHTS 
05 ’ THE ORDER, an order founded in France 
by Henry HI., in the latter part of the i6th 
century, for tho support of maimed officers nju<l 
soldiers who had distnignished themselves in mili- 
taiy service, lleiuy IV^. placed it under the 
charge of tho marshals and colonels of Prnnee. 
When the hospital of the Invalides was cstab- 
lislicd by Louis XIV., tho order of Christian 
charity was superse tied. 

CHRISTIAN OONNEOTTON, a denomi¬ 
nation of Christians iu tho United States of 
Africa. When first cstabliahed, all doctrine 
terms of communion were rejected, and ])ei'Sonal 
piety Was tho only test of qualification f<Jr 
membership. The great majority of ipembers 
(about 80,000 in number), now deny tho divinity 

oi 

CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 

SOCIETY FOR TKB PROMOTION OF, on 
inooriiorated society ‘for tho education and re¬ 
ligious instruction of tho poor, supported by tho 
members of the Church of England, and tlie 
oldest society of tho kind in the kingdom. It 
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was fomuU-il by the Rev. Dr. Thomas Bray in 
169S, anti was iucorjtorated in 1701, its object.s 
being—“(1) to iiromote anti encourage the 
erecting of charity schools in all ^tarts of 
Englantl and Wales; (2) to disitersc, botli at 
home and abroad, Biltles and tracts of religion; 
and, in general, to advance the honour of God 
and the gooil of rnankind by promoting Christian 
knowledge, both at homo and in other parts of 
the world, by the best methods that should offt'r.” 
These objects the society ever has, and still con¬ 
tinues to keep in. view. Numerous chatity- 
schools have hcen established by it in all parts 
of the country; lai’ge sums have been expended 
in behalf of missionary enterprises abroad ; and 
Bible and tract (Ustribution are largely carried 
on. The society anntially e.'fpcnds about iJioo,ooo 
in furtherance of tliesc objects. 

CHRISTIAN NAME. (Sec Name-s.) 

OHRIS'rj'ANITY, Md-c-an'-c-lc, is that 
religion which was instituted by Jesus Clirist, 
ami the doctrines of which are contiiiued iir the 
books of tlio Uhl and Now Tostamouts. Wlieii 
the “fulness of the time’’wus come—when the 
tlnco groat liistorical nations hail, each in it.s own 
peculiar way, co-operated in preparing the stnl 
on which Ciiristiauity was to be })lantcd—the 
Jews on the side of the religious (dement; the 
Greeks on the side of science and art; the 
Romans, as masters of the world, on the side of 
the political element—then it was that, through 
Him, and by the power of the Spirit that pro¬ 
ceeded fiorn Him—by the might of Ghristi:mity 
—all the tlu'C.ids of human development which 
had hitherto been kept apart were to bo brought 
togotlier and interwoven in ono weh. Any at- 
tenipt to delincati' the system of reJigioiis truth 
inculcated by Jcsiis (Jiihst would oiicn up ques¬ 
tions of coutiovi'i-sinl theology; for it is Ujain the 
definition of Ohristianity tluit the dcnominalioiis 
wliicli claim to represent the religion of .lesus 
Glirist so widely dilfor. All Ghiistian sects, 
widely as they differ in many respects, agree in 
regarding the Christian religion as of divine 
origin, and in that respect Tadicolly o,nd ndie- 
lontly different from all other leligious systems. 
The oxistonco of God, tlie alienation of the human 
race from Him, the reality of a future state of 
reward or punishment, and the rt conciliation 
with God through the svork of Ghri.st, me funda¬ 
mentals ; but the controversies as to the relation 
of Christ with the father, the nature of the 
atonemout, the respective efficacy of faith and 
works, and the relation of the Church to its 
Divine head, and many other subjects, are almost 
innumerable. The leading doctrines of the 
various Churches aro noticed under the proper 
headings. The discussion of tho evidences, or 
proofs of the truth of tho Christian system, hare 
given rise to a vast literature. Tho “ovidenecs” 
are generally divided into two classoS, oxternal 
and internal. The former deals oliiefly with pro¬ 
phecies, types, and miracles ; the latter with the 
adaptiition. of Christianity to the naturd*hnd 
..necessities of man. 

i History of Christianity.—Tn tho treatment of tho 
.history of (ihristtanity, the old Syatein of division Into 
centuries has been rightly abandoned, aud a division 
-Into epochs adopted instead, Uiough considerable' dlf- 
iferciii’c ol ('pinion exists as to detaimining the different 
‘.opech.'i, Meander divides the perioil from tho intro- 
duciiim of CSirlstionity to tho tieforioation into six 
epoch?, oomxirislng, (1) the first three contnries, or 
'down to A.D. 313; (3) from the end of the’Diocletian 
persecution to the time of Gregory tha Greet, bishop 


of Home (312-^901): (3) from the time of (Gregory the 
tiruit to tho death of the empeior Oliarleiu ignc (irjo- 
> (4) from the death of Charlemagne to Pope tire- 
gory VII. (814-H173); (5)fromtlri'gory^ll. to Uonif.ica 
VJir. (e) from Jlonifaco VIH. to the 

beginning of the Reformation. Tho liistory of each 
epoch is divided into four sections (i) the rolatibn of 
the (Christian Church to the world, its cxteLsion ami 
limitation ; (a) tho Church constitution. Church dis¬ 
cipline and schisms: (3) Christian life and Clirii-lian 
worship ; (4) Christianity apprehended and ritvi loped 
as a system of doctrines. Dr. Ceisslev divides occlcsi- 
astlcal historv Into four periods:—<i) from the intro¬ 
duction of Christianity to the time of Coustantino(i.(>., 
till 324), when the acknowledgment of the Church in 
tho Roman umpire was secured—the first development 
of the Clmicli under external oppression; (2) from the 
lime of Constantino to tho beginning of iho oontro- 
veisies courorning image-worship (3'24-726)^-thc de¬ 
velopment of Christianity ns a prevailing religion of 
tlia state ; (?) from the beginning of tlic imago contro¬ 
versies to the Reformation G26-i5i7>-the develop¬ 
ment of the I'apacy prevailing over the state; and 
{4) since the time of the Roformation, the develop¬ 
ment of Protestantism. Thoeliiet sects of Chiistians 
liave been Uius classilied :- -“(i)'J'he Latin, or Roman 
Catholic Church, tho aceredlted faith of which is em¬ 
bodied in tlio ('atcchisui of the Council of Tient; (2) the 
Rastern.or Orthodox (heck Churcli, the creed of whicli 
is defined in the symbol entitled ‘ The Orthodox Confes¬ 
sion of the (iatholic and Apostolic Creek Churcli ’ (1042); 
(3) the anti-liyzantine Kastern churches of Armenia, 
Syria, Egypt, and Chaldea ; (4) the Protestant, Lutheran 
eburchoa holding the Confession of Augsburg (15 jo) ; 
(5) tlic 1'rote.stant churches holding the (>aUic, lloivetic, 
audJSStglo Confessions; (0) the Piotestant Episcopal 
churches holding the Thlity-nine Articles of the An¬ 
glican church ; and (7) the Protestant chnrcties adher¬ 
ing to the Westminslor and Savov Confessions." The 
total number of professing (hrlstians is (stiuiated at 
about 400,or®,000 (nearly onc-thlrd of the i>r>2>ulntion 
of the worid), of which, proliably, nearly onc-half are 
Roman <’athnHcs, about 70,000,020 belongln.? to the 
vnvlons sects of I’rotcstatits. and probably a like nUm- 
lier to the Greek I'huivh. Tlie principal points in the 
history and docLnnes of ChrisUauity will be found 
noticed under tludr proper heads in difl’erent paits of 
this work. 

CHKISTIANiS, a name assumed by tho 
followcis of Alexander Cainpholl. (See 0.4 Ml*- 
BEbTATEfl.) 

GIIRTSTIANS OF ST. THOMAS, h. a 

naino ai>pUod lo a people residing on tho Malabar 
coast, in the south of ludia, and who profess the 
Ghristian religion. The Portuguese navigators, 
by whom they were first visited, rejircsent them 
ua profossiug to have received (jhristianity from 
the ajHistle Thomas, who is by some beli('ved to 
have carried tho Go.spcl into India, Others re¬ 
gard them as tho descendants of a colony of Ncs- 
torians ; but tho most probable conjecture is that 
they are an offshoot of the ancieiit Christian 
elmrchcs in Persia. They have the episcopal 
form of government, and are said to acknowledge 
the patriarch of Antioch; their churches con¬ 
tain no symbols or pictures, except the cross, and 
their priests are allowed to marry. 

CrailSTTNOS, kHs -ti'-nase, tho name of a 
political party in Spain during tho regency 01 
queen Mnria-Christina (iSq ;-.;,;), including the 
adherents of tho queen. They were opposed by 
the Garlist.s. 

CHRISTMAS, knel'-rms (Christ, and Ang.- 
Sax., mmse, signifying the mass and a feast), a 
(Christian festival observed in memory of tho 
nativity, of Christ, on the 25 tli of December. 
Tho exact day of tlie nativity of Chiisn has long 
formed matter of dispute; but it is generallv 
agreed that it could not have bocn on the astli 
of Docoiuber, for one, Binong sovei'al reasons, 
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thttt the Bheijlierds could not have been watching 
theic ttooks iai the fLeld'a by night in tUo midiXe 
of the rainy season. Sir Isaac Ifewton ha» in¬ 
geniously attempted to aoeount for the choice of 
the 33tli of Uecoinber—the winter solstice, by 
showing, that not only the feast of the 'Nativity, 
but most of the others, were originally fixed at 
cardinal points of tho yeai’, and that, the first 
Clnistian calendars having been so arranged by 
mathematicians at pleasure, were aftorw»vrd» 
adopted by the Christwns as they found tiiora in 
the-calendar, the main i>bjeot being to have a 
fixed time of commemoration appointetl, De 
this as it may, tho 25th of December has been 
the day fixed upon for the comineinorationoftho 
nativity from the earliest a^es of tiio Chnsch. It 
has been supposed that as, m liomo, a series of 
lioatlien festivals were hehi, tiie celebration of 
the Ti!iti\ity of Christ W'as transferred to tho afith 
of Dtieemhcr, for the purpose of drawing away 
tho Christian jujople of Homo from all iJUarticipa- 
tiem ill tho heathen festivals, and of gradually 
drawing the pagans themselves from their iieathen 
customs to the Christian celciMution. The festi¬ 
vities that used fonnorly to charaeterize this 
lieriod have now, in a great measure, passed 
away. In this country, in old-times, on the nigiit 
of Ghristnias-evc, it was usual to light up dunUes 
of uncommon; size, called Ohristmas candles, and 
to lay a log of wood uiion the fire, called' a Yule 
log or Christmas block, to ilhuninato the fire, 
and, as it were, to turn nigjit into day. At court 
and in distiiiguiifiied families, an otlicer, under 
various titles, was appointed to preside over tlic 
revels. Stowe says, '* that in the feast of Christ¬ 
mas there was in the king’s Itouse, wherever he 
lod^l, a Lord of Misrule or master of merry 
disports; and'the like hud yc in the house of 
every nobleman of honour or good worship, were 
be S|Hritunl or temporal.” The mayor of London 
and eacli of tho .shcrilfs had their sovcral Joirds 
of JUisroIe. The Jhiritans in JSuglaud were very 
much opposed to tliese ceremonies; and in Scot¬ 
land, the Abbot of Unreason, as he was there 
called, was Suppressed by Act of Parliament in 
15;,^5. Tlie SoaiuHnnviari deities, Oiliu and the 
otliers, were rmc^% worshiped at this time of 
the year, and Yrde roasts,” Were hold, lasting for 
twelve days, arad' tho word “ Ynle,” has ]>swBed 
into our Wgua^^c. and of late years been very 
popular with “Christmas” poets ami story¬ 
tellers of the more gushing kind. Tho liolly and 
mistletoe so greatly in favour at Christmas are 
supposed to bo of Druidical origin. The custom 
of decking churches and houses at Cliriistmas 
with laurel, box, holly, or ivy, aqipeors to tave 
been copied by the Christians from their pagan 
anoestors'. In tho Runuui Catholic Church three 
masses are performed at Christmas, one at mid- 
night, one at daybreak, and one in the mortting. 
The Church of JSngland has special services; oad 
Ohiistmas Day is, observed by the liutWan. 
Churches on the Oontinent. The Sooteh Preet^- 
ieriamChuiieh-and nceriy all sects of Portestont 
Dissotttmwf hovoi no regard for the day aa a re- 
Ugious festiv^ All, however, consider it ru> a 
holiday, ana a day especially aj^ropriato for 
fairly ga^orittgs. 

ifeH»-<olf- 07 fiw{Gr., Gkristosy 
Christ, had lotjpitr. duoourse), the doctrine of the 
person of Chrnit; w term applied to such nxiatuioa 
as those of Ownnv. ^•oanebsii, Bengstenbergy and 
Domcr, -whichtpri^esti to espcnuid, what is ' 

in Scripturs res^eetfng'^ pexsoa of Christ. i 


CHRONICLES, the name given to two 
books of tho Old Testament, written after the re¬ 
turn from tho Babylonian Cajitivity, and stn/nd- 
ing thirteenth and fourteenth hi our linglish 
version. In the Hebrew they are called SooA» of 
Ihiys, f.f.,* diaries; and in tho Septuugint th-im/a 
omiHxd, or supiilcmepts, from their being in 
some measure supplementary to tho books of 
Kings which precede them. Tho first nine 
chapters of the first book contain a great variety 
of genealogical tables, beginning witll Adam, 
which must have been very valuable to the Jews 
after their return from the cjiptivily. The more 
ancient are so obacuro as to bo hardly intelligible 
luih'ss collated with the Pcntatouch. The more 
modem are tlie most perspicuous ; but even they 
are not complete. Nothing is to be found of the 
tribes of Dan or Zebulon; that of Benjamin is 
twice iatroducod; Judah is copious; and the 
register of David’s descoiidauts runs down to the 
end of the 4th century before Christ (by some 
believed to be a later addition). The genealogies 
of tho priests and Ijevites are given most in de¬ 
tail, and terminate with the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 


CHURCH, ishtirtah (Ger., Jcifche; Dan,, 
I'irkc; Scotch, kii‘k)t is generally supposed to be 
derived from tlie Grcolc kwnakon, belonging to the 
Lord; from kurina, Lord. The term ha s two signi- 
fications, applying to the whole oolleotivc body of 
those wlio profess to be followers of Jesus Chri.st, 
and hence denominated by ancient writers tho 
Catholic or Univeisal Church; and also to a 
building devoted to tho religions wori.Iili) of 
(Jlmrohmen, {Sec below.) The assembly of the 
faithful upon cwth is sometimes called tho 
Church nMlifrivt, as distinguished from tho 
Church triiiin/iftcr.nt, tho faithful alrc.ady in 
glory. In a more limited sense tlie terra i» 
apjfiied to a body of Cliiistians differing in its 
constitution, doctrines, .and usages from tho 
rest; as the Roman Church, Greek Church, Re¬ 
formed Church. In another sense it is applied 
to the whole Christian community of a countty, 
or to the established religion of a countiy; a» 
tho Gallic Church, Church of liJnglairi, Church 
of Siiothkud. In a still more limited sense it is 
applied to a ijarticular congregation of Chris¬ 
tians, who associate together ,aiul participate in 
the institutions of Christ with their proper 
imstors. and ministers. 


Ohmeh bisoipUae, tho meant employed by the CSiris- 
tlftu Church to enforce religious life and convewatlon 
among its moiabers. lu ohi times these means were 
heW to mclude punishment of heretics, even to death i 
and the Church of Komo has now an olabonate system of 
penance. Excommunioation was one of the most 
powerful instruments wielded by the Church Ui in- 
thnldate offemlcra. The Ghnrch of England and all the 
Non-confprmmg Churches havosoiue means of enforcing 
a moderate discipline among their members. 


—auoEB are many ajirerenoe 
among Chnskans as to the Scilptm-alauthority forth 
constitution of a church and ita mode of governmenl 
Rpiteoialian Churches, such as those of Borne ate 
Englahu, confide the authority to bishops who hav 
been wUnltted to the episcopal offices by the iipnosltioi 
of hMils; fhesbyteTians, to , the ministers, and older 
1 ®.. ^“5"8re8athm8 meeting, in Synod 

Wesleyan Methodists to a cougMst of mlnlsteSteom 
Independents, and'some qldiar bodies ot Non-ct^wrf 
ists dum that each church ©r oongregatloft has ik&) 
right to manage aU its own ai^ta. 

GUttrohOiatatja ffiks Buctaratiis*in*j. BxsToav.) 

tlw same given to 9 ^ buildini 

espeoially ut apart fwihewfiuiriup of God. Tlr 
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models after -wlncli churches arc piiacipally 
huilt are those of the old Bomaa- basilioa (see 
BAaiLiOA), and the cruciform plmi adoi»teil ia 
Byzantine architecture, (Hee ByzasteKK A&ohi- 
TKCTUBE.) Oburohos are dividudiutafive classes: 
—I, MetroiX'litan churches, or the princii>al 
churclics in the sees of archbishops; 2, dathedird 
ohutches (seeOATiicuKAlh 3, Collegiate churches, 
or churches that have a ciiapierof canons, but no 
bishop ; 4, Conventual churches, or churches at¬ 
tached to a inonaBtciy under the superintaadence 
of an abbot; and 5, Parish churches. The first 
four classes are more oinato in chamoter, and 
are considerably larged than tjie fifth, and liaso 
miinerouB'chapels and aisles attaohe<l, which aro 
not to bo fouiul in the parish chutch. The 
cathedral church, so called because it contains 
the throne of a bishop, which has been described 
in a preceding article, maybe taken an the general 
type of these four classes. The parish' chui'ch, 
particularly tJiose built prior to the date of the 
Bcforination, is generally built in the form of 
the r,atin cross, with the nave much longer thasi 
the arms, fovining the transepts and choir, or 
chancel. Tlio.se of the i8th century jwe, for the 
most part, built in imitation of the old Greek 
temple, a style utterly luisuited to a Christian 
church; but in the xgth century,'a tendency is 
shown to imitate tlio purer Byzantine form of 
church ai’cliitccbuie, and to build tho churches 
more in accordance with tho form of the Greek 
cross, in Avliioh the nave, tr.insepts, and ohaneel 
are of ef|ual length. Tho principal' part of our 
old parish churches belong to tho Anglo-Korraatt, 
Karly rorpoiulionlar, anil Jlccorated foiins of 
KiigUsh architecture. (.Sec the various head¬ 
ings.) 

CHURCH OF ENOLAND.-Under ths 

hoa<ling Aki;lo- 0 .\TIIouc, or Anoxioan CllUBcni' 
a sketch is given of some of tlie more pcoraiuent 
incidents in the history of the English Chutcli-; 
and .some interesting items niity. be added under 
this heading. Tho records of the perseontiona 
under Diocletian in the 3rd centui'y, establish' 
tho fact tha t at that time there were many con¬ 
verts to Clrristiauity in this countiy. Three 
British bisho2Js were i>re.sen.t’ at tho council of 
Arloa, in 314, more than x8o years before Pope 
Gregoi-y sent Augustino to this country. Cation 
Pejry, tolls us, in tho Inst edition of tho ffney- 
clopo'^ia Bi'itannina, “In 668 Archbishop Theo- 
dose, by sub-diviiling dioceses and establishing' 
parish churches, gave form to the Christianity of 
the country. The township becomes the sphere 
of duty of a single priest, the Kihgdbin tho 
diocese of a bishoi), the whole land the province 
of a motrojiolitan, the rival archbishoiis head 
rival nationalities; the greater tKocoses are divided 
on the lines of the eanier umler-kingdbms; tho 
shires became the-archdeaconries, and the hun¬ 
dreds the doaperies of > later agOi Thfe Church 
of England had from the first aforrHori^torgaav 
zation j the land was divided and parcelled out 
to it, or rather by it. A« the na6^. 
words, unity, the territorial ehainvof the' ! 

beoameoalyriiemorefimstlyfi^di Iharh^itoeii^ j 
dpwaients, wliich liad. iii> the ^t^^ be^'t 
voluQtaoily given, wwe; ral^fihd. ttad obnftrhred, i 
Tbo' Church -was not endowed mortk' than I 
csthblishul by jRiy definite act of th^e state; but 
growing up together wi& the state* it obtahied.! 
sources of revenue from the piidy o£:ihe faithfulil 
—its {HWition rceourote being not oteqded', j 

but defended and seenred bylawt.” . At &e time ' 


of the Conquest, there >vcrc about .}, ^oo jiarish 
churches in England. By various laws and 
directions of the English keys, tha^lergy had ac¬ 
quired a right to the tithe of all movanJo goods, 
and the gifts of llio faithful had emichod the 
church with lands to the amount of ahuuv tbtve- 
tentlis of the whole property of the couutTy, In 
mediaeval Acts of Parliament, the Church is al¬ 
ways desciibwl as the Church of England, and aa 
ncai’identified with tho Church of Borne; and 
it Was in order to gain tho vassalage of the ^ig- 
lish Church that the Pcjic granted to William of 
Normandy permission to attach England, Tho 
modem liistory of tho church may be taken, 
to begin with the revival, in 1562, of the thirty- 
nine jlurticles (sec AiiTiCLKs), wbich with the Book 
of Common Prayer (see Common Puayer) contain 
the doctrinal basis of tho Church. The Church 
claims to bo Protestaftt, as sympathizing with the 
protest made in Germany against tho ejTora of 
Bomo; Catholic, as part of the luiiv'crsal Church 
of Christ. It claims, also, to be legally and his- 
torioally continuous with the ohumU of the most 
ancient times, “ a trucand apostolic church, teach¬ 
ing and maintaining the doctrines of tho apostles.*' 
The succesaof the Parliamentary party, tliecKficu- 
iionof Charles I., and the substitution of a Com¬ 
monwealth for a monarchy, abolished tlio Chiuch 
a^ an institution of tlie State. The bishops were 
declared delinquents, and their piropetty waa 
confiscatCii; and tho clergy wmo ejected from 
their benelioes. In 1660, on the restoration of 
tho monarchy, the Church \va» re-established, 
and since then tho connection with the State haa 
been unbroken. I'he Sovereign is the head of 
tlio Church, but ordy in temporal matters, and 
cannot of his own will make any alteration in 
.serrdees op ordain a clergyman. I’lie arcliMslffi^ 
arc appointed directly by tho Crown, but the 
othcr'bishoirt are in theory elected by tho dcaus 
and'Othor members of the chapiters of tho dioceses, 
who receive from tlie sovcrc^n a covy£ d'elire, or 
Iiwmission to choose a bishop, accoraiiauicd, how¬ 
ever, by tho norainataon of some it^hson. who, aa 
a rule, is elected without-question. ' Thero have 
been instances, however, in which, tha nominee 
lias been, objected to by the chanter, but in tho 
end the Boyol will has prevailed. The Ohurah 
liessosKos two cousidtiiig bodies for considering 
spiritual and temporal aflaii^, convocations of 
tlie arcliiepiscopal provinces of Canterbury and 
York; but tiio latter rarely moots. Convocation 
was originally a general assembly of the clei^y of 
the nation, convened' by the sovereign’s writ, 
directed to the archbishop of each yirovinoe. 
Siuco the early part of the 14th contvu'y, tho con¬ 
vocation of the province of Canterbury haa been 
divided into two sections, tho upper and tho 
loworbouseSitheformenconsistingof thelriahops, 

I the latter of deans, iirebcndaries, archdeacons, 
hnd a cerkdn number of the benefieexV oleigy, 
elected by tho- main bwlv. Convooatkm waa 
ro-organized in the reign pt Henry VIII., but tho 
power limited. In tyid, it was deprived of vari¬ 
ous. privileges and ceased to meet, until 1854, 
since which date it assembles annually at the 
commettecmimt of bach Parliomentiifj'' session; 
butthb deliberations chiefly resultin expressionsof 
Oj^nimi and Imve little practical result, except m 
187a, when it considered cortais alterations m 
tho litUEgy, to wlrich'elfect vras given by Act of' 
Parliament. la 1801, tho Church of England, 
and the Ohuroh of Iceland were nnitod'; iMit' 
sepomted on the disestabbshment of the latter 
in Z869. Although the use of the liturgy asA 
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subsoription to the Articles is required of all 
clergymen of the Church of England, yet th#ro 
. is great diversity of opinioi^ on mutters of doc¬ 
trine and ceremonies nmoi^st them; indeed, 
there are now four great parties in the Church— 
Jtitdalistic, High Church, Krond Church, and 
Evangelical (we various headings, alsoEssAVis and 
Rbvikus and TBAcrnniAKiSM), and CaTviuisfcio 
and Arminian teachings are alike found witharj 
its pale. TPhero are three orders of clergy— 
bishops, priests, and deacons—and three ordina¬ 
tions. A candidate for holy orders nmst be 
Wenty-three years of age, ami the bishop must 
be satisfied of his fitness, by education and moral 
conduct for the office, before ho is orilained as 
denc<iii; and having held the office for a year, he 
present himself for ordination as a priest. 
WJiile a deacon, ho cannot pronounce the *abso- 
lution ” in the services of the church, or cousc- 
ct.ite the broad or wine for the Holy Oommuuion. 
A i>riest must have been previously a deacon, and 
only a pi test can l)c appointed to a bishopric. Lfiy 
Ricnibers of the Church of England are strictly 
those who have been baptized in the Oliurch, and 
confirmed, and are communicants; but as the 
Uluireli is a national institution, it is supposed to 
be tile church of all, and persons are in the habit 
ot styling themselves chnrchmon, because they 
belong to no other church or sect, the result being 
that any attempt to estimate tlie nambor of mem¬ 
bers of the Church of JSngland is exceedingly 
ilillicult. There arc two urchhishops, 28 bishops, 
four satfragan smd three assistant bishops, ami 
about 70 colonial and missionary bishops. The 
ottier digi)ic,aries are chancellors, deans, arch- 
dt-acuiis, prebendaries, cations, minor canons,,and 
priest vicars. These, and the incumbents of 
rectories, vic.arages, and cliapelries, make the 
number of preferments of the church, accoi'diug 
to official returns, 12,327. The number of j),irii,h(>s 
• is ir,077, and of cliurcbos and chapcl.s about 
i4,aoo. in many ot the largo parishes in populous 
towns, district parishes have been formed, the 
iuciunbeiits of wiiich, formerly commonly known 
as pcrijctiial curates, are now styled vicars. The 
old benefices are either rectories, whore the in¬ 
cumbent receives the tithes (sec TiXUBn) or the 
greater portion of them; or vicarages, where only 
the “ small tithes,” and in some oases none at all, 
are received by the incumbent. At the dissolution 
of the monasteries, many of the “great tithes” 
wore giv.in to lUymen, or to endowod colleges. 
Xu 1833 an Bcclesiastical Coramissioh was ap- 
■ pointed to considei’ the state of the reveniies of 
the church and other matters (see Kpclbstastical 
CoM'Mia.sjoff), one re.<m)t of their labours being 
a rc-arrangianeat and to some extent an equaliza¬ 
tion of the, emoluments attached to dignities 
an<l benefioes, Tho holder of an ecclesiastical 
bonofice iHi by the laws of .England, regarded .as 
a corporation,' and ho cannot he deprived except 
by the sentence of an ecclesiastical court. Xfe is 
entitled to the -full enjoyment of the benefice, 

f lcbo; monies (if .any), timber, &c., during his life, 
ut ho oanifofc sell it, and is even punishS^le for 
"fast©. He is the “parson” (pertCfM eadesids) of 
• the parish,*'Occasionally these rights are “an- 
irfopriated,” that is, the benefice is perpetually 
annexed'.tp., spme spiritual corporation. which, 
either so3b.<ir. aggregate, i.s the patron of-tUo liv¬ 
ing, In that case r vicar is apimintetl, to whom 
the spiritual duty belongs, in the same manner' 
ns in 4tarsonKge|' not appropriatwl to the rector. 
Too total annitol value of tho endowments is } 
about £4,000,000, when, hs in the case of new ' 


districts, there is no endowment, oran insufficient 
endowment, part of tho incumbent’s stipend is 
paid from i>ow-rents or the offertory. OuratcH 
are unbeuofteed clergymen, who assist rectors and 
vicars in the performance of their diitii;s, and 
have no fixed position. Tlieir incomes arc gono- 
rally small, only two or three, in tho whole 
church, receiving as much as .€300 a-year. 
(In the Liturgy of the Ohucches, all {wiests hav¬ 
ing “ tho care of souls,” including, of course, tho 
'beiiefieed clergy, arc spoken of as “cuj'otcs.”) 
Holu^>rs of advowsoiis {nee Advowhoss) have the 
right of presentation to benefices, subject to the 
approvakof the nominees fiby the bishops of the 
dioceses mwhich the livings are situated. -Be¬ 
sides the n^t of preBentation''pertaimng to tho 
Queen, the Ldtol Chancellor, thoJ'rmco of "Wales, 
tlic higher cler|^, the Chapters ami the Univer¬ 
sities, there ar^early 4,000 persoiis, who have 
the right of pai’onago. Advowsons and next 
presentations ma^ be sold as jiropcrty; but , a 
presentation may 4 ot bo sold when A living is 
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CHURCH OF GQD* the name assumed by 
a body of Baptists forniW in America,'in 1837, 
under the leadership of A*hu Winebrenner, and 
commonly known a.s '^inebrenner Baptiet.s. 
They consider foet-washiitl as an oiSdinancUrto be 
observed, and that the sal^-ir manufacture of ar¬ 
dent spirits is immoral, ^here aie-ibout •” ■» 

church members, chiefly in ^Pennsylvania 
Western States. S , 
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scritiujj the bishop. coustitute a kind of 

corporation, and arc enabled to sue and to ho 
Bucd at liw. 

CHURCHYARD, is the ground adjoining 
to the chinch, in which the dead ai'o buried. 
(A'ee IJulyAL.) ■* 

OH^OINNA'Jfl, THE, sin-sin-iHit/'e, was a 
society or orijcsr 'of certain oiBoors of the United 
Stato-s avmy,‘ebtablish 6 d in 17S3. ^ith Washing¬ 
ton at tb^ir head. They took thenr name from 
CiticinnatTlii, the Komnn general who left tho' 
plough to doTohd the State. As the order was 
matlc hereditary, its was regarded by many as tho 
germ of an. aristocracy, contrary to the spirit of re- 
puhlicauiam, and became so unpopular that it at 
length ceased to exist. 

CINQUE PORTS five ports), ltha.s 
l»ecn stated that as early as the time of Edward 
the (Jonfessor, the five ports on the English coast 
opposite to PVance—Sandwich, Dover, Hytho,' 
Itomiiv^y, and Hastings-were enfranchised and 
leceived other special privileges. They were 
looked on as the gates of England, and the 
defi'uces against foreign invasions. In 1078, 
William the Conqueror formed the district of 
the five ports into a kind of county palatine, 
under the jurisdiction of a warden, whose seat or 
admnn.stiation was in Dover Castle. Richard I. 
added Itye and Wiuchelsea to tho ports, thus in- 
crea.siug the number to sovoii, although the old 
title was retained, and some smaller ports were 
made subordinate to them. They wore reijuired 
to fui'uihli a fleet for tho defence of the kingdom. 
Trevious to the revolution of 1688, the lord 
wat'ilens nominated tho iiarliamentary represen¬ 
tatives of the ports; but in the following year 
an Act of Parliament declared tho right and 
freedom of oleotion. By the Reform Bill of 
183c, the number of representatives was reduced 
from ii> to B; and tile Municipal Reform Act 
changed tho ancient mode of goverriing the]>orts. 
The Tor(l-wardcn.s formerly exercised a jurisdic¬ 
tion 111 respect of civil suits, but that was 
abolished in 1855. The oflice of lord-warden is 
gcner.illy conferred on some distinguished man, 
and in recent times has been held by the Duke 
of Wellington and Lord I’almorston. 

CIRCUITS, (Fr., circuit; Lat„ 

circuitus), arc divisions of the kingdom, for tho 
pui'poso of holding the assizes, (ike Assizks.) 
In 1876, the circuits were re-arranged by an order 
in council and arc now South-Eastern, or Home ; 
Midland, Northern, North-Eastern, Oxford, 
Western, North Wales and Chester, and South 
Wales. 

Circuit Courts are courts ot .the United States, next 
Inferior lotbesupreme judicialcourt. TheUnlted States 
aie divided into eircults, and in each circuit one of tho 
courts Is held. It has jurisdiction, direct or appelUte, 
both In law and equify; and in some circumstances 
oriiuinal cases come before it. 

CIRCUMCISION, tnr-kum'ais^-shun (Lat., 

a cutting round), is tho cutting off the prepuce 
or foreskin—a common among eartern 

nations, both ancient , and modetn, Abraham 
was commanded by Clod to oiroumdse himself 
and aU the males of his household, and to trans¬ 
mit the custom to his poster^. Ittodc place 
on the eighth day after bhfth, and is still yetj 
scrupulously observed by the Jews. ' There is 
indubitable evidence to show that the rite was 
practised by-the Epptiatis i(^ before the time 
of Abraham; and Herodptas liM, others mfeation 


its having been luuctised among various .nncu’qt 
nations. It has been suggested tliat it Diigimitud 
in a sacrifice to the mysterious generiitivu force ' 
of nature; but it is commonly thouglit Unit it was 
a sanitary pri'oaution of value in hot uhmateH. 
In modern times it baa boon found piJctiacd 
through a great part of Africa and .bsia, and 
•veil in Mexico, tho West Indies, and various 
parts of South America, Africa, Australia, and 
the South Sta Islands. Among tho Maliom- 
raedans, as well as by the .lows, it is jji'garded 
as a religious rite. The Arabians defer the rite 
tiU the 13th yoai. Tlie Abyssiaians arc the only 
people professing Oliristianity who practise it, 
Cliiistians generally belioving that, as a sign of 
covenant with God, it was superceded by the 
Chtistian dispensation. St. I’aul says, in tho 
Epistle to the Galatians (confirmed in other 
places), “ In Christ Jesus neither circumcision 
availeth anything, nor vuieircumcision, but faith 
which worketh by love,” 

Ciroumcision, Feast of, is a festival observed by the 
fburch in conmiemuration of the circnnu’ision of 
Jesus Christ, lieM on the eighth day after CluUtnias, 
or the first of January. 

emeUMSTANTIAL EVlDENCE. (!i,c 
Evidknok.) 

CISTERCIANS, ns-ter'-si-ans, a religions 
order originally established by St. Robert, abbot 
of Molcsme (1098), and was so culled from having 
its first establishment at (Jiteaux (Oistercium), 
near Dijou, in France. Through the exertions of 
Ht. Bernard of Clairvaux (a monk of the order) 
and others, it increased in power so rapidly that 
within a hundred years of its fonndation it em¬ 
braced 800 rich abbeys in diifereiit parts of 
Europe, It became so powerful, that it governed 
almost all Europe, both iu temporal and spiritual 
concerns, Tho C'iSteroian,s deilioatcil themselves 
to a contemplative life, and their rule was severe. 
Cardinal De Vitry says they neither wore skin.s 
nor shirts, nor ate flesh, except in sickness, and 
abstained from fish, eggs, milk, and cheese, 'they 
lay ouly on straw beds, in their tunics and cowls; 
rose at midnight and sang praises to Cod till 
break of day; spent the day iu labour, reading, 
and prayer, and in all their exercises observeil a 
strict and continual sile.uce. They avojdcd all 
splendour in their churches. Townrds the end of 
tho 12th century, however, richo.s and indolenco 
began to operate unfavourably on their discipline, 
and led the way to great corruptions. Many of 
tho convents had ceased to exist before the Re¬ 
formation, and many more speedily after that 
event. In the reign of Henry VIIl. there were 
75 abbeys and 26 nunneries of the order in 
England, and in Scotland ii abbeys and 7 nun¬ 
neries. The abbeys included the splendid eilifices, 
now grand even in their ruins, of 'i'intern, Fur¬ 
ness, Fountains, Rievaux, Melrose, and Culios.s. 
There are now convents of the order in Spain, 
Poland, Austria, and Saxony, The habit of tho 
order is a white robe or onssook, unth a black 
scapulary and a woollen girdle. 

CITATION, H'tai'-ahun (Iiat,, ntatio), a 
summons to appear, applied particuw ly to pro¬ 
cess in the spintnal courts, where they proceed, 
according to the course pf the civil and canon 
laws, by citation, 

CITIES OF REFUGE, gii'-eea, were six 
«Rles (three on oaolr side of Jordan) which God 
commanded MoseB to set up for a refuge for the 
childxen of Israel, and for the stranger and for 
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tho sojourner among them, thht every one that 
killeth person unawares might flee thither, 
and find refuge from the avenger of blood. The j 
raanslayer was to remain there until the death of 
the hi^i priest, after which he could return to 
his own land. They were Hebron, Shecluan, 
and Kodesh-Naphthali on the west side of Jordan, 
and Bezor, Ramoth-Gilead, and Onlaa on the 
cast. It is paid tlmt at every cross-road s^na 
ware set up, pointing the way to tho cities of re¬ 
fuge. 0 

CitlM of the Hsin.—Various cities around tile iDoad 
Kea, of wUich iiodoin andi-'emorrah were the inrinoipaL 
Destroyed on aceounb of their Wickednees- 

CITIZEN, sH'-i-zen (Fr.,(jitoye»,Istt.,m'»ts), 
is, by Aristotle, dofined to ho one who partici¬ 
pates in tho jniiiciul and legislative power in a 
state; anti in this sense it could only no applied 
in thme states in which the people hhd some 
aharedn the sovereign power. In ancient Greece 
and tloTUO, citizens enjoyed numerous important 
privileges and immunities, which they watched 
tiver with the most jealous care. No magistrate 
could order a Koman oitizen to be put to death, 
nor to be punished by stripes. St. Paul’s plea 
that he was “a citizen of no .mean city” is 
familiar. Citizenship was only obtained by birth, 
or conferred by a public act. No term of resid¬ 
ence, or the circumstance of being born in the 
city, conferred that right. Neitlicr could any 
one claim cititeiiship by birth unless ho was b<wn 
of such a marriage as the state considered legal— 
all marriages between citizens and freed’ slaves, 
or their descendants, were illegal. To be a 
citizmi, it was ncicossary to be an inhabitant of 
Koine, to l>e enrolled in one of the tribes, and to 
be capable of dignities. Tiicre was also a lower 
class of citizenship, which conferred no right of 
voting or of holding jpublic office. The practice 
of anmitting aliens {fieref/rini) to the rights of 
citizenship became more and more common as 
tiieir, territorios extended; and at lepgtli the 
«>mperor Caraealla granted the froerloin of Eomau 
cirireus to all the inhabitants of the Koman 
world; but by this time their (Idstinetire rights 
lutd been lost. The English law gives citizenship 
to every jwrson born within the British dominions; 
as well a* to all persons who ore born anywhere 
of a British citizen, or of one whoso father, or 
father’s father, was a citizen of Great Britain, 
Commonly the term citizen is emuloyed to denote 
tho inhabitant of a town. In France, a citizen 
is one who has lieen born in the country, or is 
naturalized in it. In the Rovdlutionary. period, j 
when titles had been abolished, tho French ad- 
ilresaed each oiher as citizens. : 

CITt, sif-e (Fr., cU^; Lat., cwilait), a largo ] 
and ImiJortaat town. It is conunouly said i^at ■ 
a city is a borough or a town-corporate, which is j 
«r h^been the seat of a bishop; hut ttiis is Mot 
atrieGy correct, l(w there are many examples of 
towM in ibigUnd wbiefa were once the seats of 
^shopit, whi^ we never called eitics. The'term 
Bfc'cmt rather to have been awoientty applied as 
bon^hnehtary to certain towns of princiiial note 
and unpwtanqc, St. Alban’s afid Truro, how¬ 
ever, ,%hi 4 » have recently been nwule the scats of 
bistocpritaii^ite abit' oflicially stylwl cities. In the 
T'foiWl Swtes, the name is applied to all toms 
wbii'h SMCi'ihiebrporatcd and ^wmed by a major 
nudaldwfei. '' ' 

CitlO.OBOWN. (SfeeCpowN.) 

OIVIL, sit/ -41 (XiOt,, dvUis, from eivis, a citi¬ 


zen), tlmt which relates to the community, or to 
the policy and government of the citizens and 
Buhjects of a stato. 

CIVIL DEATH, is where a man, by an set 
of parliament or judgment of law, is attainted of 
treason or felony, by which he loses his civil 
rights and capacities, and becomes, as it wore, 
dead in law. Foi-merly it took place, also, where 
a man abjured the realm, or wont into a monaa* 
teryKaud became a monk, in which cases he was 
aeoonhted dead iu law, and his estate fell to the 
next heir. 

CIVIL LAW.—By this term, absolutely 
token, is generally understood the civil or muni¬ 
cipal Lw of the Roman empire, es comprised in 
the Institutes, the Code, and the Digest of the 
emperor Justinian,«> and the constitutions made 
by himself and some of his successors. lake the 
canon law, it has no force where it is repugnant 
to our common law, and the courts of the latter 
will piuhibit any excess of jurisdiction, if at¬ 
tempted by any tribunal dealing with the (uvil 
law. {See Canon Law.) 

CIVIL LIST, the income awarded to 
Engfish sovereigns. Formerly the term was ap¬ 
plied to the list of all tho expouses of the civil 
government of the Montry, and before the time 
of the RestorationUne whole expenses of the 
government, civil and military, were included in 
one list; but a distinction was then mado between 
tiie militaiy and the civil expenses of tho govern¬ 
ment. During tho reign of ‘William Hf. the 
amount of the civil list averaged about £6So,ooo 
annually. Under this head wcie included tho 
expensesnof tho royal household, of the privy 
purse, maintenance of the royal iialaccs, salaries 
of the lord chancellor, judges, officers of state and 
ambassadors at foreign courts, incomes to the 
members of the royal family,' secret money, 
pensions, In succeeding reigns tlie amount 
of the civil list was much ,increased, until by i 
■Will. I'V. c. 45. it was confined to expenses pro¬ 
per for the maintenance of the royal household, 
and the sum of £510,000 grantc<l to his majesty 
exclusively for the privy purse, tho salaries and 
expenses of the household, secrct-servicc money, 
and pensions. The civil list is fixed in tho first 
session of Parlioment after tho accession of tlio 
Sovereign, and is understood to be gi anted for tho 
whole period of his reign. Her Majesty’s civil 
list was settled, as in preceding reigns, on her 
aoce^on to the throne, by i and 2 Viet. c. 2, 
In terms of that act she surrendered tJio heredi¬ 
tary revenues of the crown for life to bo a pert of 
the Consolidated Fund (a'hich see), in considera¬ 
tion of an annual sum of £385,000, for the sup¬ 
port of her majesty’s honsehold and the honour 
and dignity of the crown. Tl»r Cpplicati.on of 
this sum is intrusted to tho lords of the treasury, 
and it is apportioned among several branches 
as followsPrivy purse, ; salaries and 

wages, 4^31,260* retiring psowanoe ond pensions 
to servants, £44,240; exronses of household, 
£172,500 { royal bounty, mflM, and special ser¬ 
vices, £13,200; leaving an tuwpproimatcd sgridus 
of £8,040; but at tho end. of bach year the lords 
of the treasaiy are authorized fo direct that the 
^vings In any one of these idasfletf rmvy lie a^ipUed 
in aid of tho charges under aany of tim others. In 
ailditiou to the above sum, £it;aoo is granted to 
her Majesty for each and eyfopj succeeding year 
of hey reign eutpaiotivoly, fcr tho payittOnt of 
pensions to “ pettfehBtrhonatOjust cMms on tho 
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royal beneficetice, or who, by thdr porsonal aer- 
vicoa to the crown, by the perforinance of <luties 
to the ijublie, or by their useful disbovedes in 
science and attainments iri literature and the 
arts, have merited the gtacions eonsideration of 
their sovereign and the p'ratitudo of their ooim- 
try.” It is fur tiler provided, that if in any one | 
year the civil hst olmrges should exeaed the total 
sum of £400,000, then an acooimt of tho parti-1 
culars of the excess shall be laid before i^lia- 
ment within thirty days.. * , 

CIVIL SERVICE, that do]>attment of tho 
government servieg which is neither naval nor 
military. In it are included the officers of the 
House of Lords, tho House of Commons, the 
Post-office, Customs, Inland Revenue, Treasury, 
Home, Foreign, and Colonial offices. War-office, 
Admiralty, Board of Trade, Ooui’ts of Law, Diplo- 
matio Corps; &o. Formerly, appointments to tho 
civil service were obtained chiefly by favour, and 
frequent complaints were made as to the in- 
offlcioncy of the servants. In 1855 a commission 
was' appointed, which reported most unfavour- ^ 
ably on tho existing system of appointmonts ; 
and hence, by an order of council, dated 21st 
May, 1855, it was ordained that commissioners 
be appointed to examine young men propped 
for any of the junior situ^wns in ^lo civil estab- 
lisbinunts, and grant ceiScates to sucli as they 
shall find duly qualified, Mflfing previo^^y ascoi'- 
tained that they arc within the prescribed age, 
free from physical defect or disease, and of good 
moral chai-acter. In 1870 tho System of open 
competitive examinations was made general, and 
“ the gates of forty-five public deiMrtmcnts set 
ajar for all comers of ability.” (Hee EXAMIKA- 
Tiow.) The ages for admission are generally fixed 
at between 18 and 25. The commissiouera can 
neither nominate nor apimint, but only examine 
and notify the result of the examination. In 
1876 another commission, known as the Plwfair 
Oommission (iKscause presided over by the l^ht 
Honourable Lyon Playfair), made conoideremie 
alterations in. the service. Stafi appointments, 
and tlioso of other aui>erior officers immediately 
below the political heads of departments, and 
subordinate to them alone, are nut considered to 
bo hi the necessary course of deiiartmental. pro¬ 
motion, although upper division clerks areolimble 
for them. If the promotion to them should not 
go into the office, they may bo filled up by the 
transfer of officials from other branches of the 
service, or by the iatroduetion of outriders who 
possess the necessary qualificatioua On retiring 
from tho civil servioe, .the servant receives a 
pension ftar tho rest of his life, proportioned to 
the period of his service and tlie amount of his 
salary. Estimates of the expenses of the various 
departments the ciril service are annually pre¬ 
sented for Parliamentary sanction, and, u ap¬ 
proved, the House of Oommons votes the money 
roquir^. 

CIVIL WAR, a war between the inhabitants 
«f the same state. Or the ciideens of Kie same 
city—one of the mhatest mMortunes that can 
befaU a nation. The 'Wars-cl the Roses, the war 
between the Parlkianent. riad t^harles L, in this 
country, and the struggle between the Northern 
and Suutliem States of Amadoa’, in xSdi-g, are 
the moat notable riyll wars since ancient times. 

civit„f eit^en), 

a popnlM term sonifying.* petson who » neltlier 
clerical, military, nor h^ ptofesoit^ In 


Law, a civilian is a person who has studied the 
Jaw and principles by which civic rights mav be 
vindicated honourably, eitlier in geneml society 
or in tho special state to which he belongs. 
oivil law of ancient Romo was much studied in 
ay. the states of Europe in former times, and 
greatly infinenoed the formation of many mnni- 
CijKil systems. Those who devoted much study 
to tho natul e of these laws were called civiliam ; 
and on account of the more severe ehnraetcr of 
the studies requited, the term ^duftlly was ap¬ 
plied to tho professor or doctor, as disttnguislivd 
from the practitioner of laws. ' At present, in 
this country, the terra is still applied to a student 
or teacher of Roman oivil law. 

CIVILIZATION, Hv-iU-zai'-ihun (Lat.. 
civis, a citizen), is one of those terms in common 
use which it is difficult aoeurately to define in 
words. It is derived from the I^tin word c%vi», 
a citizen, probably from those who llver^ cities 
being more civilized than those who^nhabit 
country parts, or from the living in cities being 
one of tee great characteristics of civilized life. 
Accordii^ to Guizot, the fundamental idea of 
civil^tion is progress or devcloiiment—the jier- 
fecting of oivil life or of society, properly so 
called» but coi^rising, also, the advancement of 
tee individual internal life, and the development 
of man himself, of his faculties, his sentiments, hbi 
i^s. Hence civilization subsists on two conffi- 
tions, and manifests itself by two symptoms— 
the development of social activity and that of in¬ 
dividual activity—tee progress of society and teo 
progress of humanity. Civilization denotes a 
state of advancement from the savage state to 
that higher and more perfect condition which 
both reason and revelation lead us to believe to 
be the ultimate destiny of tho Jiuman race. Tho 
history of civilization is tho history of this pro¬ 
gress, either in nations or in the raee. The 
causes which produce civifizaiion are evidently of 
a twofold character—internally in the race and 
externally in nature. The external or physical 
agents by which the human race are most powesr- 
fully influenced ace, oUmate, food, soil, and the 
general aspect of nature. But that these ex¬ 
ternal agents are not all, or, perhaps, even the 
main agents at work, is evident from tee foot 
that we find nations living under tlie Mko ex- 
teraal circumstances, and yet in very different 
states of civilization. The internal causes of 
civilization are well described by another writer; 
“The permanent changes in. the condition and 
arrangement of man’s life, effected by Ids own in- 
iolligenoe and exertion, make np human dvili/a- 
tion.” To this may be added tee continued striv¬ 
ing to realize a moral ideal, so that manly virtues 
may be added to manly intellect. 

CLAIM, Woiwi, a term in English Law— 
which may be verbal or by action, Mid refer 
either to goods or lands—whereby one person 
prefers his right or the light of another person to 
obtain something which a third iierson holds. 

CLAIRE, ST:, IfUNS OF TIlEORLm 

OF, a reli^ons sisterhood founded by St. Clairo 
in tata to tee help of St, Francis of Assisi. The 
i-ulee at nr$t obs^ved were those of St, Benedict, 
but their nasterity was modified by St. Francis, 
and afterwards by Urban IV., in 1264, Tboso 
who follow tee rules of the latter aie; oidloil 
Urbanists and the austerer portion, Panitankts. 
Ihe nuns devote themselves chiefly to the iaaun- 
I tng of the young. There are numerous oonvonts 
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now exiaieiit, i>articulft.rly in France and Beljiinin, 
and there are also some in An\crica. Froi^ 
wearing habits of the same colour as the Franci^ 
can friars they were known also, as Minorosses, 
and their house when they first settled in Eng¬ 
land about tag3 as the Minorips, which name the 
street erected on its site hoars to this day. 

CLAN MACDUFF, LAW OF, an old 

law by which any IligUlauder who could claim 
kindred with Macduff, Earl of Fife, within the 
ninth degree was ])rivilcgt>d to immunity from 
liomicide, while resiiling within the lands of the 
clan, on iwymont of nine cows and a calf. 

CLANDESTINE, klan-dcu'-tin (Lat., clan- 
drst'tjifos), is api'lied to anything done secretly, 
without t!io knowledge of the parties interested, 
or without the pvojx'r solemnities. Hence a 
marriage is said to lie clandestine whcnporforraeil 
witho^'tile jmlilication of banns and the know¬ 
ledge Wparents or guaisiuns. (AVc M.^iiriaom.) 

Clandestine Mortgage, a second mortgage of houses 
or lands, wldcli are ivlioadr mortgaged, the knowledge 
thereof being concealed from the second inortg.ageo. In 
such circumstances, it is provided by 4 .iiid 5 will and 
Mary, ch. ro, that the person so acting shall have no 
diuity of redeuiptiuu against the second mortgagee, 

CLARENDON, CONSTITUTIONS OF, 
Mar'-en,-don, certain ordinances made at a 
general council of tho nobility and prelates, as¬ 
sembled by Henry 11 . at Clarendon, iuAViltslurc, 
11C14. Those enactments, sixteen in number, 
were designed to clieck tlie power of the pope 
and his clergy, and to limit the total exemption 
which they claimed from secular juri.-dlcMon. 
'I'lu’sc constitutions led to 'rhoiiias X Kccket’s 
•■jiiarrel with the king, and they were annulled 
by the pope and abandoned by tlie king in 1194. 

CLAUSE, (flee DitEn.) 

CLEMENTINES, klem-en-tines', nineteen 
homilies of a Judaizing tendency, falsely attri- 
bured to St. Clement. The generally received 
opinion now is, tliat they wore compo.sed by an 
Ebionite, towards the end of the and century. 

CLEMENTINES, or THE CLEAIEN- 
TINE CONSTn'UTIONS, Mem-eri-teend, is the 
name given to a collection of decretals of Pope 
Clement V., published by his successor, John 
XXII., in 1317, and foriniug i>art of the canon 
law. ClementineB was also tho name given to 
tho supporters of Robert, son of the Count of 
Geneva, who claimed to be Po]X!, in 1378, and 
assumed tho title of Clement VIL 

CLERGY, klei-'-Jc (Lat,, cleriem; Gr,, kleri- 
kos), a term applied collectively to the whole 
body Of ministers of tlie Christian rcligihn in con- 
traoistiuction to the laity, clergy originally 
consisted only of bishops, priests, and deacons; 
but in the 3r<i oontury many inferior orders were 
appoihted as subservient to the office of deacon; 
such as sub-dcacons, acolytes, readers, &o. At 
first, probably, tho clergy were not entirely re¬ 
lieved from the ordinary duties of life, so that 
they might devote themsolvos exclusively to their 
sacred cffBoe,; iret it must have necessarily been 
nearly so, and it is certain that they wen? nomina¬ 
ted to their offices by certain peculiar forms. 
The privili^to' and immunities enjoyed by the 
clergy c£ iw early church were considerable. 
In some cases, they were exempt from the cogniz¬ 
ance of seeder Odurts, from certain taxes and 
certain kindshf obligation to which others were 
liable, and were excused from the burden of civil 


offices. Whenever they travelled, upon nccessaiy 
occasions, they were to be entertained by their 
brethren of the clergy in all places, out of the 
public revonue.s of the clmrcb. If any contro¬ 
versies happened among them, they fioely con¬ 
sented to have them detonnined by their bisliops 
and councils, without having recourse to the 
secuLir magistrates. In all accusations against 
tho clergy, especially against bishops, the cha¬ 
racter of the witnesses was inquired into before 
the testimony was admitted; nor would they 
receive the evidence of a heretic against a chrgy- 
man. The crimes involving piinisliniont wore 
simony, heresy, apostasy, nsurdcr, immorality, 
neglect of duty, .^c.; and Die punishments were 
various. Corporeal castigation and iinpiison- 
ment were sometimes resorted to ; degi-aitatioii, 
Biispensicm, deprivation, and excomiminieation 
were ilie other inode.s usually had recourse to, 
according to the hcinoitsnoss of tho offence. The 
laws regarding the duties of tlio various classes of 
clergy were detimte and stringent. No clergy¬ 
man was allow eil to relinquish his station without 
permission ; and ho could not remove from one 
diocese to another without the consent and 
letters of thsmissory from his own bishop. In some 
enses they could resign, and a retiring allowance 
wanisometiines granted to such. Resilience in 
their respective cnre&was obligatory, and no one 
could holfi office iii'^o tlioceses. Severe laws 
were enacted against Wandering clergy (ciifoa/h /), 
or such as, having deserted tlieir own church, 
would fix in no otlier, but went roving fiom phicc 
to place. There were also laws piohiliiting them 
from following any socular employment whioli 
might divert them too niiicli from tlieir projier 
duties. They were likewise forbidden to frequent 
fairs or markets, to cat and drink iu tavonis, or 
to attend public amusements. No sjredal clerical 
dress appears to have been in use befoie the 6tli 
century. Most of tlie privilcgus and immunities 
which the clergy enjoyed in England were taken 
from them at the time of the Reformation. 
Among tiiosc which they still possess arc e.xemp- 
tioii from serving on a jury, from the office of 
bailiff, reeve, constable, or the like; neither can 
they be pressed to serve during the wars. They 
are privileged from arrest in civil cases in going 
to, during, or returning from the cclebiatiou of 
divine service. Clergymen are di-squalifiod from 
sitting in tho Ilouse of Commons, nor can they 
engage in any kind of trade. Neither can a 
clergyman farm lands to the extent of more than 
eighty acres witliout a written permission from 
the bushop of the diocese, sueh permission specify¬ 
ing the number of years for which it is granted, 
and in no case exceeding seven. Clergymen ar®, 
by tho ecclesiastical law, liable to be punished 
and corrected for loose, immoral, and profane 
conduct, for irreligious language, for irregularity 
in discharge of duty, or for preaching and luain- 
taining doctrines contrary to the articles, of the 
creed which they profess. For such ticy may be 
called to account by their ecclesiastical superior, 
by whom they may, if the charges are proved 
gainst them, be punished by admonition, suspen¬ 
sion, degradation, or deprivation, as the cose 
may require. (See Chueoh Olf Engiand, Roman 
Catnoucibm.) 

CLERGY, BENEFIT? OF. (See Rknetit 

OF Clerot.) 

CLERK, klark (Lot., eferwss), was a term 
onginally applied only te clefaymen, being, in 
fact, a contraction of the LatiA word clericus. 
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As learning was at one time almost entirely con¬ 
fined to tlio clergy, the word naturally came to bo 
synonymoris with a learned man, or one who 
could write. Hence we have the double mean¬ 
ing of the term—a clergyman and a scribe, or 
one whose principal buMness is writing. In the 
former sense it is now seldom need except in 
formal documents; but from it has come a 
secondary meaning, in which it is applied to cer¬ 
tain laymen appointed to conduct or lead tlte 
responses of the congregation. These were origin¬ 
ally real clerks, i?c., clergymen, generally in 
minor orders, who assisted the otficrating priest. 
Parish clerks, after being duly chosen and ap¬ 
pointed, are usually licensed by the ordinary. 
By a recent enactment, persons in holy orders 
may bo appointed to this office. Clerk now 
means, in popular language, a book-keeper in an 
official or mercantile establishment, or one en¬ 
gaged in connection with official or commercial 
correspondence. 

Clerk of the Farliaments, is the chief ministerial 
o((ii.er of the House of hords; he and his assistants 
make minutes of the proccedlnKS of tlic House, recotds 
its voles, resolutions, orders, and divUions, issue direc¬ 
tions euiisequent upon its orders, prepare the joui^wls, 
and supeiintend and verify the preparation and*is- 
tributioii of the printed ttiluments issued by tire 
House. 

The Clerk of the House of Couimons, Is the chief 
ollicvr of that house, but nominally lie is deputy of the 
clerk of the parliaments. He holds oiriee for life 
under letters lutent from the crown. He lias the 
goneriil charge ot the ottieial business of the house, 
assists and advises the Speaker in matters relating to 
the nilos and practice of the House, and signs all 
orders and all lulls which pass the Commons; he has 
the cuslody of nil lecords and other documents of the 
House, :uid is ic(|uired to t.ake notes uf ail orders and 
proceedings, and to record the votes. 

Clerk of the Crown in Chancery, is an officer of the 
Crown in attendance upon the Lord Chancellor fat 
Parlluinent. He makes out and issues all writs of 
summons to peers, writs for tlie attendance of judges, 
coniiriissions to auinmon and prorogue Parliament, 
anil to ]iass bills. He also makes out and issues all 
wilts for the election of luembers of the House of 
Commons in Cnglniid and Siwlland ; receives and has 
the custody of all returns to Parliaraeiit for the United 
Kingdomhas tlie custody of all poll-books taken at 
elections ; and makes out all warrants, commissions, 
ap]iuiiitiaent.s, or other instruments that pass the great 
seal. 

Clerk to the Signet, (See ‘Wmxxn to tuU Siorrier ) 

CLIENT, kli'-ent, is a party to a suit, action, 
or jirooocding, who employs an attorney, solicitor, 
or proctor to conduct his case in a court. Among 
the Komans, a client was a citixen who put him- 
self under the protection of somogfeatman, who, 
in roei>ect of that relation, was called patron. 
He assisted Lis client with his protection, i^orest, 
and goods, and the client gave his vote for his 
patron when he sought any office for himself or 
uieiids. {See ATTOJftNBy.') 

CLIMAX, Mi'-make (Gr., klimax, a stair), is 
applied to a figure in rhetoric in whioh the speaker 
ascends, as it were by a aeries of steps, from one 
idea to another, each being oliaractorized by 
greater force, dignity, or importance than its pre¬ 
decessor. The opposite of climax is anUclimax, 
Or a descending from greater to leSstoportant 
ideas. 

CLINICAL BAPTISM, baptism-adminis¬ 
tered at the death-bed. Among the heretical 
opinions that at one time prevaUed in the Cburchi 
was, that the sacrament of baptism washed 
away all sins previously oommiitad j and hence 


--- 

it was oftvn deferred to near the end of life, 
when, it was thought, there was little risk of 
sinning more ; such persons were called diiiici. 

CLOHTING, ARMY, a department of our 
military system by which, since 1855, the .soldiers 
liave been clothed by Government. 'J'he gar¬ 
ments are mostly made by contract, aud the 
eonscqncnoe is that they are now of far better 
quality than formerly, as the inspection is very 
severe. The Government has also a large factory 
of its own at Grnsvenor lioad, rimlico. The 
issue of new clothes takes place on the 1st of 
April, and the men are required to keep them in 
order. Before 1855, ^ ''urn of money was given 
to the captain of each company or to the colonel 
of each regiment for clothing bis men, and he 
contracted with an army tailor for a suptdy h^id 
made a profit of sometimes iss. per mauJKuder 
this system very inferior clothes wo^ fr^raently 
supplied, aud the disastrous results of liaving 
such liad clothes, seen in the. Ci iniean war, led to 
the adoption of the present Bystein. 

CLOTHING, NAVY, a department of our 
naval system which provides seamen of the royal 
navy with clothes. While on the sliip’s books 
tbe men are given clothes by the (lovt.-rniuent, 
but a certain sum is subtracted from their pay 
to defray the cost, and cast-oil clothes form part 
of the “marine stores’’ sold every year by 
auction by the Admiralty. 

CLUNY, oil OLUGNY, MONKS OF 
THM OllDEK OF, MeirW-e kle{r)n'-yc, were the 
first branch of the order of Benedictines, and 
took their name from the town of Glugni, in 
France, where they were first established. Thu 
Benedictines having become very lax in their dis¬ 
cipline, Odo, abbot of Glugni, in 927, not only 
insisted on a rigorpus observance of their rules by 
the monks under him, but likewise introduced 
new ceremonies of a severe nature. These new 
rules soon came to be observed in the principal 
monasteries in France, Spain, Italy, Germany, 
and Britain; and by the 12th century the order 
numbered 2,000 cloistci's in dilforeiit parts of 
Europe. All the monasteries ot this order in 
England were governed by foreigners, and were 
subject to foreign houses; and it is said that it 
was not till 1457 that they were entirely freed of 
all subjection to foreign abbeys. 

COAL DUES AND REGULATIONS.— 

At a very early period, tlm corporation of London, 
undertook the duty of cither weighing ot measut-' 
ing the coal brought into the port, and by an Act 
jiassed in the reign of Edward VI., were autho¬ 
rized to fix the ^n ice at which it should be sold. 
Goal dues were imposed in Lomlon the year after 
the great fire, in order to enable tlio coiporation 
to rebuild the city, and tlio impost has since been 
continued, as a fund for civic improvemeiite. 
fourj'enc* a ton (besides the duty of iiinepcnce a 
ton) being levied for tliat purpose. In the leign 
of William III., a tax equal in amount to one 
half tbe price of the coal at the pitV mouth (and 
in after years more) was imposed, but it vas 
abolished in 1830. In 1845, the duty on coal 
exported (four shillings a ton), iw]iost*(l in 1842, 
was repealed. In 1831, the Sale of t'oal lirgu* 
lation Act made the sale of coal by weight, 
instead of measure, compulsoiy, {See Chal- 
DHON.) 

COALITION, ko-al-iek'-uii (I.a^., coaletco, I 
grow together), denotes the conjunction of parts 
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'«liich bod beon Kcparat^ into one -whole. I 

In the beginning of Froueh Eevohttion^ it 
oaoM to be uaeu l»y FVench authors by way of 
oohtetopt for the confederation of the other 
powers agMflSt I^noo, the word alliance probably 
s^pearing to them too dignified for tho tibjeef. 
^mo that time tho wwd has come into common 
nsb; but there is generally some idea of reproach 
implied in it. Continental diplomatists pmko 
thw distinction between alliance and coalition— 
that the former i^ more general, while the latter 
is directed against a particular enemy fbr a 
particular object. 

COALITION MINISTRIES, m Aber- 

I>SHR, G«MRV1LI.«, I’ELHAM, and PORTlJiSD 
AnMlNIjaTBATIOKB.) 

CXlUpT GUARD, a body of men formerly 
in the^mplc^pnent of the customs, for the xmrpose 
of watching and apprehending smugglers. In 
1856, tho control of the force was transferred to 
the Admiralty, and it is now constituted so as 
to serve ns a defensive force if necessary. It 
Hinst not exceed 10,000 men. Tlie coasts of the 
United Kingdom are divided into nine districts, 
each under the command of a captain of the 
Ko^ Navy, and each district has at some port 
wiwin its limits an iron-cltul guard ship, wbicji is 
used as a training ship for tho Navy. Tim men 
of the Coast-Guard ato all classed as able sea¬ 
men, and in time of war may be called uiion for 
eervifS) afloat. In 1859, a Coast llrigade of 
Artillery was established. In coimection with 
the OoastrUnard, a coriis of Coast Volunteers 
was formed in 1853; but it is few in numbers and 
of little'importance. 

COAST SURVEY.—in all maritime 
countries, it is of tiie highest importance to have 
Ml accurate knowledge of the formation of the 
coast, depth of water, exact imsition of headlaads 
and rocks, Ac. In, Great Britain, the work is «h- 
trusted to the hydri^graplueal department of the 
Admiralty. In the United States, the survey is 
a national undertaking of great importance. 
Charts of more than 040 harbours on the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts, and 100 on the Pacific, and 
nearly 220 coast and sailing charts, have been 
published. About 60 sorvuymg parties ore con* 
stoutly engaged. 

OOeCEIANS, Aoi:-a(i''^»St,’ was a theolo¬ 
gical school which arpse towards the middle 
of .-thei tytb ofentuiy, and took its name from its 
lohtid#, Jolm Cocoetos, Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Leyden. They r^$arded the 
Mstory of tlie Old Testament as a mirror which 
btld an accurato view of the transactions 
and events that were to happen in the Church 
under the dispensation of the Ne-w Testament, 
RSidtiilto the end of Gie world. The greater- part 
M ihb knoiebt prc^eoics, th^ luaintaiaed, were 
to be received in a literal manner, and the 
waiy sfenae hd tbfe words used , in tlieSe predic* 
ilouB,.' lit fifet, the whole system was an attempt 
to JitdOue Christianity. 

COdB^irVlNATIONBY. {SeeAmh 

Of^CjC* 0 ROW,—The vulgar belief that 
spirits aw jj^mitted to roam about the world in 
the nijEd^t 'S^ are obliged to disapficar at cock- 
caww, 18 veif ancient, and is 'montjoned by the 
CfaeristUa Prodeofaus, who flourished in the 


beginning of the 4th contury,_as being Of tomiomi 
belief among tiro early Chtislfiar^. 

CODE, koad (from Lat',,‘ j(bd&e, a'manu¬ 
script), in Jurisprudence is appHeillo a compila¬ 
tion of laws made by jifublio authority. Several 
collections of the Koman law ard designated by 
this name, the chief of which are, tho Gregbrian 
and Hermogenian codes, made by'two Celobratea 
jurisconsults, Gregorius and Hermogches, and 
con-taining the constitutions of the emperors from 
Hadrian to Constantine; tlys Theodosian code, 
published in 428 by command of the emperor 
Theodosios 11 .; and the Justinjan code, pre¬ 
pared by CQmmand of the emperor Justiitiau, 
and first published iu 529, and a second time after 
revision, in 534. The Gothic codcj'known as 
Codex Lesjvm BaH>arorttm, -was a compilation of 
the laws of the barbaric or Gothic states.* There 
are several of the modern systematic collections 
of laws desi^ated by the title of code, as the code 
of Frederick the Great of Prussia: that of 
Catherine of Russia (confined to mimlnal juris¬ 
prudence ;} that of Joseph II. of Austria. 

Code Ksi>ole'oa la the most famous of modern 
eodfl|. ' In Prance, before 1789, there wes no uniform 
sysIRnof legislation; in some parts the Roman'law 
prevuiled, iu others an^nt custom, both being sup- 
plementen by royal ordinances. These having been ab¬ 
rogated at the revolution, several attempts wei-e made 
to form a code of laws in accordance with their slterod 
circumstances ; but 00 account of Uie unsettled slate of 
I society at that imrlod, nolhiug of a satisfactory nature 
[ was effected. At length, Najinleon, after ho became 
first consul, apiminted certain comnii.ssinncr3 to draw - 
up a project of a civil code, -which w-as printeii in th« 
early part of iSoi, and copies thereof transmitted to, 
the different courts of Francolor their ohsen-ationVand 
suggestions. The whole was then laid before the.^eglB- 
lative suction of the council of state, and the various 
points successively discussed, Napoleon himself talcing 
an active part in the debates. Alter being submitted 
to the tribenate, it was at length promnlgatod as tho 
dvtl law of France in 1B04. When Nafwleon -waa 
raised to the empire, the title Code eivU dc» Praucais 
was changed to Code Ha^oUon. Iu 1816 the former 
due waetoetored, and In 1852 the title Code AopoUon 
was again given to it. This code, which regulates the 
civil rights of the people, as regards iierson and pro¬ 
perty, in its gcneiru. arrangement and dlstiibuticm re- 
ECinbies the InstttntiQas of Josilnbui. It is divided 
into tlinee books, the first of which treats of the civil 
relations of indl-vlduals; the second of protierty iu its 
varlousklndian^modifications; and the tfurd of the 
various modes in which property is legally aeqairod. 
Besides She Code cioil, the i-rench written U\¥ com- 
vwises five other codes -.--.the Code de prorMvre Hmte, 
the 'Code do eommrm, the Code d'mstrnction crimi- 
ficUe, and the Codefiireiitier, 

0ODICIL, (Lat., codicilfm), is a 

.gupploment to a will, wUpre anything is omitted 
which thd testator -wouM add, or -whicb ho would 
explain, altor, or retract; and it is tlie name with 
a tostament, and taken as part thereof; and it 
must be executod in tho same manner as a will, 
and be attested in the same mahnec by two wit¬ 
nesses at least. 

fXBNOBITES, sd-no-hUes (Greek, 
common, and ftm, life), also known a» J^ynodltes; 
monks who lived together biStead of in a solitary 
manner. {See 

COGNOVIT, kof;'-:nO'vit (Lat>« ha aofcnow- 

ledges), is whore a defmidant-a^kflWledges or 
confesses tlie plaintlfiTfi cause against him to be 
just tmd true, and, at «»y afcaltt^df the oause be¬ 
fore judgment, Buifsajs to-be entorbd 

against liim at onde, or ooadittoaB for its poet- 
pouement on tends arranged between Mm and 
> the plaintiff. It most be rilgned in tlm preimnoe 
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of, and attested attorney exi)res8ly appoin¬ 
ted by tlic dofen&nrt. 

COHAMT-ArlbN. {SeeMxm^A.<i^-}. 

COLDSTtlEAM GUARDS, a regiment of 
Foot Guards 4^1 Household Bri^de, and, ex¬ 
cept tho ist Foot, the oldest corps ui the British 
army. It yra,s raised In 1660, by General Moult, 
at Coldstroami in Berwickshire, and was at first 
known as “ Monk's Eegiment." There are two 
battalions, and tho uniform is scarlet, with blue 
facings.'■ Tho regiment highly distinguishefi it¬ 
self in E^y^t, in tho Peninsula, at Waterloo, and 
in the Crimea. 

COLLATSIRAL, (Lat., colla- 

tp-aiis), that which hangs by the side, not direct; ] 
as coliatPml assurance is that which is made over l 
and above' the princj[)al deed itself. Collateral 
security is where a deed is made of other lands or 
jxroperty besides those granted by the principal 
mortgage or other security; ami if a man oove- 
nauts Avtth another, and outers into a bond for 
perforinanco of his covenant, the bond is a edki- 
teral assurance, because it is external, and with¬ 
out tho nature a7rd essence of the covenant. 

Collateral relations agree iritli lineals In tills, that 
they Otiscanil from the same stock or ancestoi|hbut 
dilTor in this, that they do not descend one froinrthe 
other Collateral kinsmen are sucli, then, as lineally 
epi-ing from one and the same ancestor, who is the 
trunk or common stock whence those relations are 
branched out. (See Issok.) 

COLLATION TO A BENEFICE, kol- 
lai'-shnn, is the act of conferring or bestowing a 
bonofico by the bishop, or other ordinary, whore 
he lias tho right of patronage. 

COLLECT, kol'-ldit (Lat., oon, together, and 
I read), is applied to certain short prayers 
in the Liturgy of the Church of E&glahd, as also 
in that of llome. Of the collects used in the 
Church of England, some are taken frenn the-old 
Bouiau missal, others are more ancient, and some 
were composed after the KefurmaBon. There Is 
a special collect, with an epistle and jBespel ap¬ 
pointed, for every Sunday and festiv^ and for 
tliu saints’ days recognised by the Cfimrcli, and 
there are, besides, numerous special collects. 

COLLEGE OF JUSTICE, in Scotland, 
consists of the supreme civil couri, or Court of 1 
Session, ivitli all its members and oiSofars, in¬ 
cluding advocates, clerks of scerion, clerks of the 
bills, writers to tho signet, solkators bei^re the 
supreme courts, &c. 

COLLEGIATE CHURCH, 
is so called from having a college or chai:^r of 
canons attached to it, but no hiahop; and thus 
diifero from a cathedral, which is see of a 
bishop). It is under tho inrisdiction- of the bishop 
L of the diocese in wMch it is situated. 

OOLLEGIANTS, a religious 

scot formed among tho Arminians and Baptists 
in Holland about the begintiiug of the xyth cen¬ 
tury. They reooivod the name of CMllegiants be¬ 
cause they colled their assemblins collegea. Ihey 
assembla twice a week, and any one is allowed to 
ex}>omid the Scriptures or pffer.upptiayer. They 
hold sacred conventions twice a at Blieins- 

berg, near. Icjjrden t whence ihey sm atwneUmes 
called Bheinsbeirgera 
COLLUSION. (.<!« OoNSMiiACsr.) 
'COLLyjRiDXANS, vbof-te-rid'-i-nnr *iGv,, 
loUurit, a little cake), were a party cf leiiuilc de¬ 
votees, mohtio&ed by Epinhamus. Towa^ the 
end of the 4th century th^ cam 


mto Arabia, and paid divine honours to the 
Vii^, celebrating annually a solemn feast in 
her honour, at which tliey offered cakes. 

OOI^NIES, kol'-O'm (L»t,j colonia, a pos¬ 
session in land, a farm; from com, I fcJd or culti¬ 
vate). A colony oririnally signified a number of 
persons transferred from on,c country or place to 
another, where lands were allotted to them. If 
to this we add that they still retain a certain 
political connection with the mother-country, tl»o 
definition will be sufficiently correct. Four kinds 
of colonies are distinguishable:—x, such os sorTo 
to ease the inhabitants of a country where tho 
people h||Vo become too numerous to subsist con¬ 
veniently together; a, those osthbiished by •victors 
among a vanquished people, to keep tiiem in awe 
and oboclicnoo; those formed by enugrants 
driven by oppression from their native eflijiirtry to 
seek peace and subsistence in distant 4, 

•■uch as are formed solely for imrimsas m trade, 
Tlio Assyrians establishod military oofonics in 
conquered countries, and the Phmniciana were 
among the earliest peojile that wo have any 
account of as sending out colonics. In their 
commercial onteriMTses they established colonics 
in Cyprus, Crete, Sicily, and other islands of . 
tho Mcditeirancan, and on tho coast of Spain. 
Tho Greelcs were early prompted to coloniza¬ 
tion by the narrow limits of th^ territory; 
and they estabUshed communities in Asia Minor 
and the islands and coasts of tho Mediterranean. 
Still, thoi^h* these oommunitios were in close 
connection with tho parent states, they wore 
not strictly colonies in tho modern sense of the 
teiin. The BuraanH wero among the first to 
organise a system of colonLsatiou luider whieli the 
coloui.sts still remainod subject to the central 
power. Tho earlier Komos colonies wero formed 
by tistablishiug bodies of Roman citizens in places 
taken in ivar, wlw exercised authority over tha 
vanquished, and Iccpt thorn in subjection to tha 
Roman power. Colonies wore the out]ioBtB of 
the empire, the means by which tlie Latin lan¬ 
guage and civilization wore improased on subject 
peoxdes. The Romans had two kinds of colonies 
—^tl)c Roman and tlic Latin. Tho inhabitants of 
the former had nearly ail the rights of Roman 
citizens, except suffrage, and observed the laws, 
religion, and festivals of Rome. The Latin colo¬ 
nists, on the other hand, though subject to the 
suiircmacy of Rome, formed a separate state, and 
possessed a coustfitution of their own. They did 
not enjoy the rights of citizenship, and in war 
served, not in the legions, but among the auxili¬ 
aries. Tliero were also militaiy colonies, which 
consisted of soldiers to whom laud was given, in¬ 
stead of pay and provisions, after their campaigns. 
In modern times the states of Genoa and Vempo 
wore the first to turn their attention to coloniza¬ 
tion. The colonial establishments of theGenoese 
were commercial, similar to those of the ancient 
X’hcefiicuins. Xliey wero governed by consuls sent 
from Genoa. The Venetian colonization was of 
a more military character. Portuguese colonim- 
tioh much resembled tho VonctiaK, establishing 
to tho Jiflitivo "trttdo* 

As Portugal dooUned in colonial imwcr, Spin 
rose into cinmence—mainly in coftsaiuence of tho 
discovery of the New Wand, Their settlements 
wore essentially military. Gold and silver wore 
tho main objects of their enterliriso—not as tho 
legitimate proceeds of commerce, but as the c^oils 
of force. At a later period, those sottlemoiAs 
. underwent modification toward a commetciaV 
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character. Tlic Dutch, after establishing their 
i idepemlonce, soon turned tlieir attention to ex¬ 
tending their commercial relations in foreigJi 
parta. , By the early iwrt of the 17th oentury 
they had taken, ohe after another, all tho Portu¬ 
guese sottlcmeutH in the East, with the exception 
of Goa; and by tho middle of that century their 
power had reached its height. Their possessions 
under tho jurisilietionof the governor of Batavia 
had attained tho e.xtent of au emjure; and theso 
magnificent results were accumplished by a trad¬ 
ing company, like the English East-Inoia Oom- 
jiany, and managed by a board of directors in 
Europe. The chief object of the Dutch in co¬ 
lonizing was to increase and to monopolize their 
trade, and to this nil their efforts were directed. 
The Krencli colonized Canada but their estab¬ 
lishments were too much of a military character, 
and Ihe^toivil population increased very slowly. 
Tiouisiana they bought from Spain, hot made 
little progress in it, and sold it to the United 
States. Their colony of Algeria was obtained by 
conquest. 

Colonics of Great Britain.—The colonies and do- 
penilenclcs of Croat Britain Include about one-seventli 
of the land surface of the globe, and noarlv a fourth of 
its population. The total aria of these possessions is 
estimated at 7,640,000 Knglish siiuaru miles, or more 
than sixty times the extent of the (hiited Kingdom. 
Cf this vast doriiimou, three luiUiun square miles are 
ill .America, a milliMU in Africa, a million in .t.sia, and 
more than tsvo millions .and a-lialf in Australasia. 
The wlinle of tlie roloulal }>ossossion3 ol Great Britain 
are grouped in thirty nine admuiistr.at)vo divisions, 
some of. them embracing a number of formerly separate 
colonies, (if these thirty-nine colonies, and groups of 
colonics, three are in Emope, eleven in or near 
America, ten in or near Africa, seven in Asia, and 
eight ill Australa.sia. 'i'he great Indian Empire Is in¬ 
cluded in this enumeration, as the Imiierial Govern¬ 
ment exercises a control over its affairs, and it has 
no repiesentatire Institutions, ft is the most exten¬ 
sive and important dependency the woild has ever 
known. We are chielly indebted to Mr. Frederick 
Martin's “ Statesman's Year-book,” for tho following 
summary of information respt-cting our colonial em¬ 
pire. The form of government is stated after the de¬ 
finition given in the “Colonial (itilce List,” under 
which the colonies are divided into three c1as,se3, 
namely, first, Crimn Colonies, in which the Crown has 
the entire contTul of legislation, while the administra¬ 
tion Is carried on by public officers under the control 
of the Home Government; secondly, colonies possess¬ 
ing Itrprnzntativc Inttitution^. m wlileh the Crown 
has no more than a veto on legislation, but the Homo 
Government retains the conlrtil of publicotficers ; and, 
•thirdly, colonies po.ssessmg Bc.ipoa'ilfs (I'orenmeiit in 
which the Grown has only a veto on legislation, an 1 
the Home Government has no control over any public 
officer, except its nwn Teprfi.senlative. 


Dateof Foim of Government 
Oolouial Possessions. Acquusl-land title of chief oxe- 
tion. culive officer. j 


j ; |l.Vtt! of 

'/Colonial Possessions. Acnui,!- 
, * 1 turn. 


'In Kvrnpt:; - 
Cyprus 
Gibraltar . 
Heligoland 
Malta, . . 

In ADuirim:— 
Bahamas . 
Jiernuidas . 
Canada, BominHin 

of . . r: . 

Fall.-1:iud lalaiids 
Giliam . ■ . 
llo-i'luias . 
.iaairtlcaaad Triiks' 
fslands . I 
U-uaard Tsiiiuds 1 
Newfoundland . • 



1R78 

• 

I 7 f >4 

■ 

1014 

. • 

iSoo 


162,7 

, ; 

t6 <7 ; 


X623-1760 

>8jj 

1803 

1670 

i i 6 s 9-55 
'16^6-1763 

■ 1583 ! 


Foim of Government 
and title of cliief exc-, 
cutive oilicor. I 


Crown; Oovernoy. 

„ Govtirnpl'. 

„ Governor, 

„ Governor. 

Rep. Inst. ; Gov. 

,, Gov. 

Resp.Gov ; Gov.-Gen. 
Crown; Governor. 

,, Governor. 
Crown; Lleut.-Gov. 

„ Caiitain-Oen.i 
Rep. Inst, ; Gov, ' 
Reap. Gov.; Governor*, 


In Amcricn :— 
Trinidad . 
Windward Islands 
In Afrii'a :— 
Ascension . 

Cape of Good 
Hope 
Gadibia 
Gold Coast 
Giiqualand WKit 
Bagos... 
Mauiitius , 

Natal... 

St. Helena. 

AV est A f ri ca (Sierra 
Beone, &c.) . i 
In Asm :— 

Aden . 

Geylou 
Tfong Kong 
India, 

Labnan . . ' 

Perim . . ! 

Straits Settlements 
In AustriiUixM :— 
Fiji I,slaitd,s 
New South Wales 
New Eeiiland . 
Guceuslainl 
South A ustralia 
'J'aiiniinia . 
A'ietona . 
Western Australia 


1797 Crown ; Governor. 
1603-11)03 Rep. Just.; Gov, 

1815 Crown ; Governor. 

J 806 Resp. (;ov.; Governor. 

lOji Crown ; Admin. 
ib6o , „ Admin. 

1871 ,, Governor, 

ififit ,, Admin. 

1810 „ Governor. 

1543 Rep. Inst.; (.‘overnor. 

1650 ' Crown ; Governor. 

17S3-1S66 „ Governor. 

1S38 ,, Governor. 

1796 Rep. Inst.; Governor. 

1544 Crown ; Governor. 

1623-1849 ,, Gov.-Gen. 

rl’46 „ Governor 

1855 „ (iov.of.Aden. 

1783-1815 „ Governor. 

1S74 ,, Govffnor. 

1787 Resp. Gov.;Go\crnor. 

i3r4 ,, Goveroor. 

1839 ,, Governor. 

18 (6 ,, Governor. 

1804 ,, Governor 

17S7 ,, Governor, 

1829 ,, Governor.; 


The population of the British rolonies In all parts of 
tho world is nstimated at 2t>4,noo,t>mi. A lomiing jiriD- 
ciple of the colonial poJ'cv of the British Government 
is expressed lii a resolution of the House of Gominona 
ill iSb3. It recognised the claims of colonies for pro¬ 
tection from cousequeiicos of imperial policy, but “ is 
of opinion that colonies exercising rigtitsof self-govorn- 
meut ouglit to undertake the mam responsibility of 
providing for their own internal order and security, 
and ought to assist in tiieir own external defence.” 

COLOfrrZATION. (.S'ee OobONT.) 
COLONIZATION SOCIETY, 

zai'-ikun, a society in the United (States of 
America,founded in 1816, with a view “to pro¬ 
mote and execute a plan fOr colonizing (with 
tlielr consent) tlie free jpeople of colour residing 
in that country, cither in Africa qr some other 
place, as Congress shall deem expedient.” 
Shorbro, on tho western coast of Africa, was se¬ 
lected as a suitable spot for the colony, and in 
1820 the first ship -was despatched with 88 colon¬ 
ists. In 1828 it contained more than r,200 inhabi¬ 
tants; and sulisequenth' it received the name of 
Liberia. In 1847 Liberia, with tho full consent,, 
of the society, became an independent republic, 

OOLOSSIANS, EPISTLE TO THEj 

ko-losh'-ya,ns, is one of tlio smaller canonical 
cpi.stles of the New Testament, addraasiid by 
St. Paul to the Christians of Oolosse, a city of 
Phrygia. The <jvidenci-s in favour of the authen¬ 
ticity of this epistle are so strong, that few haVo* 
y^entured to deny it. It is generally believed to 
have been written by the apostle Paul from. 
Rome about A.n. 62. There is a very close con¬ 
nection between this epistle and that addressed t() 
th e Ephesians. They were both writtep about the 
same time, and the condition of bothohurches was 
somewhat similar. The chief objectof the ajiostle 
in thiscjiistle was evidently to counteract certain 
philosoidiio or Judaistic doctrines that had crept 
into the Colossianchuroh> and which ho regarded 
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aa enda-igering the purity of the Christian re¬ 
ligion. He exhorts them steadfastly to adhere 
to the doctrines which he taught, and to reject 
all such errors. 

COMBINATION, fcom-htn-ai'-sAww, a term 
in political economy, defined as “an agreement 
inr union among workpieople to effect an increase 
of wages, or some modification of the terms or 
conditions under which they are engaged.” This 
is the sense in which it is commonly used, but it 
may also he aii|>Uod to a union among masters or 
employers to keep up prices or keep down wages. 
Formerly, the 0 -overument considered it its duty 
to interfere largely in contracts entered into be¬ 
tween masters and servants. In particular, severe 
laws were enacted against workmen combining 
together to raise their wages or io oppose tlieir 
reduction. Tlie injustice of tlicse enactments be¬ 
came 80 apparent, that in 1824 a committee of 
the House of Commons was ajtpointod to inquire 
into awl report upon them. In terms of tliis re¬ 
port, Act 5, Ceo. IV. c. 9^ ( 18 - 4 ), was passed, 
re]>ealing all the statute and common law against 
combinations of masters or of workmen; and 
provided a summary mode of conviction, and a 
punishment, not exceeding two months’ imprison¬ 
ment, for violent interference with workman or 
master, and for combinations for that pur])ose. 
This statute having been found defective, another 
was passed the. following year (6 Ctco. IV. o. l^cj). 
It was amended in 1859 by 22 Vio. c. 34. The 
law legalizes all meetings or agreements, either 
verbal or written, for regulating tJie rate of wages 
or hours of work ; but, at the same time, it im¬ 
poses a penalty of not more than three months’ 
iiniirisonmciit, with or witliout h.ard labour, for 
any one using violence or thrcat.s to make a work¬ 
man leave bis hiring or return uork unfinished, 
or refuse to accept work, or belong to any club, 
or contribute to a common fund, or i)ay any fine 
for not belonging to a chib or contributing to a 
common fund, and for using violence to make 
any master .alter liis mode of cairying on his j 
bu.siness. At present, therefore, cumbmations to 
raise wages or limit the hours of labour are per¬ 
fectly legal, if umiocompanied by threats or vio¬ 
lence ! but iuiy attempts at intimidating or i>ro- 
. venting masters from employing other workmen, 
or other workmen from taking emidOyment, at 
any wages they jdeaso, are illcga. Combination 
has its right side and its wrong ; it is right when 
used as a means of protection, wrong when re¬ 
sorted to for oppression. >The subject of illegal 
combinations will be found treated under the 
head of CoNapiuACY and Strikes. 

, OOMITIA, kom-iah^-ya (lAtt., co, ctmi. or 
gon, with, and ire, to go).—Comitium is the place 
of mooting, and comitia the people itself, or the 
.assembled meeting. In the Roman constitution 
the comitia were the ordinary legal meetings or 
assemblies of the people, and distinot from the 
conciones and concilia. Comitia were those as¬ 
semblies convened by a magistrate for the pur- 
iKwo of putting any subject to theii! vote. There 
were various kinds of ctmitia ; the comitia calata, 
which met on the Capitol in front of the Curia 
Calabra, where the people asslinbled, acted only 
a passive part, listened to what was announced, 
and witnessed what was performed. The co- 
mitia curiatet, where the peoide present bad to 
deeiflo by their votes whether the measures 
brought before them sliould be adopted or re¬ 
jected. The main points to decided were the 
cluetion of the magistrates, including the king 


himself, the ]>asaing of laws, jit'aco and war, and 
the capital punishment of Homan citizens. 'Dui 
comitia centuriata, which endeavoured to unite 
the V’arious elements of which the Roman people 
consisted into one groat political body, in which 
power and influence were to be determineii by 
pro^rty and ago. For this puniose, Servius 
Tullius divided the whole body of Roman citizens 
into six property classes and 193 centuriw or 
votes; from which the as.scmblies in wiiich the 
people gave their votes were called the cmnitia 
centuriata. The comilui tributa, which were 
also called into existence by the constitution of 
yervius Tullius, who divided the Roman territory 
into thirty local tribes. These liivisions, which 
wore originally a purely topographical arriuigu- 
mout, became in course of time a formidable 
political power. 

COMITY OP NATIONS, M-e-miM., 

comitae gentium, courtesy of nations), is a phrase 
e.xiiressiiig the true fouiulution of the recognition 
and effect sometimes given to the laws and in¬ 
stitutions of one country within the territories of 
another. It is derived altogether from the volun¬ 
tary consent of the hitter, and is iiiadmissihlo 
when contrary to its known policy or prejudicial 
to its intere.sts. 

COMMANDEB, Icom-man'-dcr (Fr.), the 
term employed to designate an officer in the 
royal navy who holds rank between a captain and 
lieutenant. In official etiquette, ho ranks with 
a lieuteiiaut-oolonol in the army. 

C0MMANDER-7N-CHIEF, the popular 
designation of the general officer wlio liiis the 
control of the entire military force of Great 
Britain and frclarid. He generally holils the 
rank of Field-itiarahal. Since the deutli of the 
iJuke of 'Wellington, liowevor, the title of the 
office has been Field-marslial, or Gcncr.il, com- 
raanding-iii-cluef. The hohler of the office is now 
suhoidinate to the Secretaiy of State for War. 

C< IMMANDEIIY, kom-man'-dcr-e, in the 
Middle Ages, was a kinil of benefice or fiseil ro- 
venne attached to certain orders of chivalry, and 
conferred upon aged knights who had temlcred 
worthy services to the order of the state. Com- 
manderies were of dift'erent kinps among the 
different orders; and, after the system of bene¬ 
fices was abolished, the title was still retained 
and conferred as an honorary dignity, as in the 
present day the second lank of the order of 
knights of the Bath are termed knight com¬ 
manders. At the time of the suppression of the 
religious houses under Henry VTll.,tIjcio were at 
least fifty commandcries, or preceptories, as they 
were often called, in England. 

COMMENDAM, kotn-men’-dim (hat.), a 

term originally applied to a benefice which, dur¬ 
ing voidaucc, was committed to the care of .1 
person who discharged the spiritual duties, but 
had nothing to do with the emoluments. Such a 
person was said to hold it in commendam. In 
time, however, the restriction as to intLifcnng 
with the profits came to bo evaded; and this 
came to bcadopteilas a mode of enjoying plure'i- 
ties. By the law of England, no benefn o. could 
be held in ('oTMwenftoM-without a license from the 
crown ; and sometimes clergymen promof.od to 
bishoprics with insufficient revenues were allowed 
in this Way to retain their benefices; but by 6 
and 7 Will. JV. c. 77, it is provided that no 
ecclesiastical dignity, ofliee, or benefice shall be 
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holt! in cotmnrjtdmn by any bish<^), nijess Ife 
8 bii.ll have held tlie same when the act passed. 

‘ COMMENDATOR, kann-nien-ddii'-tor, in 
Bcotq,li law, persons appointed to receive the re¬ 
venues of a benefice during a vaoimcy, were 
entitled eommendatars. They were at fiivt only 
trustees, but in course of time the Pope assumed 
the power of appointing them for life, without 
any obligation to account. 

COMMTNATION, kom-min-ai'-nkm (Lat., 

commi/utiio), is a threat or tlenunciation of ven- 
^eanco. In the Liturgy of tlie (}luireh of England 
it is an office appointed to be read on the firat day 
of I^nt, w Aah-Wednesday, in room of the cere¬ 
mony in the Church of Koine of sprinkling ashes 
on the head on ttiat day. It is entitled “ A com- 
minatiun or denouncing of God’s anger and judg¬ 
ment against sinners; ” and may bo used “ at 
other times, as the ordinary shall direct.” 

CCMMISSARIAT, kom-mis sai'-re-at, a 
term taken from an old French word, and applied 
to a body of men under the immediate command 
of .a coinmissary-general or assistant commissary- 
general, who are attached to an army in 
the field, for the purpose of jiroviding the 
necessary store.s and provisions for the sol¬ 
diers. In 1870, the Coinniissariafc was merged, 
with other eu]»ply departments, in tlie great 
control dcjiartmeiit, wliieh, under the surveyor- 
general of tiie orduauoc, performs all the oivil 
administrative duties of the array. It is now 
known as the Commissariat and Transport Staff. 

COMMISSARY, kom'-mis-sar-e (Fr., com- 
misA’ftire, one who is appointed or coinmissionod 
to cxeente some duty on behalf of another. TJro 
commissary of n bishop is an officer’ delegated by 
him to hold an inquiry or cominissarial court in 
tsome distant part of the diocese; hi? powers are 
aimihu- to those of the clianoellor of the diocese, 
who sits in tbe coniristorial court. 

Commissary Court, in Fcotiand, was a court estab¬ 
lished in EdinburKh, at the time of the RtJformation, 
for Oie trial of such oases as had formetly cunne within 
the jurisdiction of the bislious. Its powers were from 
time to time diminished, until it wasenlirely abolished 
in 1836, and its powers transferred to the Court of 
Session. At present there is what is called a coiimiis- 
sary court in each county, of which the Sheriff is 
commissary; but its jnrisdictiou i.? limited W decreeing 
and conUrnung exocutoiv to deceased iiemons having 
property in Scotland and rrlative matters. 

COMMISSION, (Latin, a>m- 

mitkee, to entnwt), the warrant or letters patent 
which. all -.men excroising jurisdietioix, cither 
ordinary or extraordinary, have to autlxorize 
them to inquire into, hcitr, or determine any 
cause, action, or matter; as the cojrtffiusion of 
the judges, justices of the iieoce, &c. 

Ih fJ>B Amy Mid Kayy, fhe name given to a small 
d^um»t prlntad on parchment, and addressed to the 
offloer who la natswd therein, auUmrijing him to per- 
fonneetten ”duties, matters,and tbings, tlmt bylaw 
do aiipertain to the said oouiniiitiiion,'' which ha is 
celled on to dbChargc, In virtHe of the rank he hold.i 
in the regiment ok ootfn to which he is apitoSnt^. 
Commissions of otKeerB in the army are signed by the 
Queen; tbo«e «< oSieera in the navy,-by tlie first lord of 
the Adinlta4}i.t ^d those of volunteer ofiieers, by 
the Iord-|ieut(manl.bf 'ttie connty in which tlie curps 
to wliidi-tltey ltelbng have been raised. Commissions 
In the army w«re #<»merly (ffitained by pundiase, bat 
thcsyiscuUi WM abdiiahadin 2871. (See AftsfV.) 

Commiaakrn «f Lnnaoy, « oiMnniis.?ian issued ont of 
Chancery to tot^ire whether a person rtlwosented to be 
a lunatic be so tir not. 


Commiic^n of the Peace.—Justices of the peace are 
appointed by the Queen's siiecial commiseion under tins 
great seal,‘ute form of which was settled by all the 
judges in 1500: this appoints tliem nil jointly and 
separately to keep the peace, and any two or more of 
tliem to inquire of and determine felonies and other 
misdemeanours. FtipendiaTy magistrates, specially 
ajipointed for the metrop(fii,tan and other dl*txicta,j 
have the power to act singly, and with the same jurU- 
dlctiflii and power as two or more justices of tbe peace. 
(See M.v.o«'riiAT®.) 

COMMITTEE, (Fr., comity, & 

certain number of pereons elected or appointed 
from a more numerous body to perform some 
special act or investigation. Although a com¬ 
mittee does not usually consist of less than tliree 
members, it may be fonned of one member 
only. On the other hand, the ivholo of tho 
members of a body may bo resolved into a com¬ 
mittee ; as, for instance, in the two Honses of 
Parliament. 

Camraittee of Public Safety {Fr., ComifB de Snlvi 
wittfif/Mf), was tho tern applied to a number of mem¬ 
bers of tho iiatlonal Convention during tlie reign of 
terror, 1793-4, wlw acted aa tho dictators of France. 
The committee arose out of that section of thoQon- 
ventiou colled the ‘‘ Monnt^," whidi had gained the 
vlctoijj’ over tlie Oiroudo party; and at length its 
power came to be concentrated in three of its mem¬ 
bers—Eobospierre, the resl chief, (.'puthon, and St. 
Just. The career of this sanguinary trlbunai was 
brought to a tennination by some of their former 
assiKiates impeaching its members before Uie ('on- 
ventiou ; and a reaction having taken place in tlie 
public mind, Uubespierre, Couthou, and St. .fust ware 
executed ou the 9th Thermidor (July a8,1794). 

COMMITMENT, kom-mW-ment (f>at., am- 
mitto, I commit), is tho ordering into oustely an 
offender, or supposed offender, in order’ that be 
may be committed to r/rison to answer tire offence. 
A committal may also bo made by a court of 
record for contempt for not obeying its order (in 
cases 'where a judgment cannot be entered) to pay 
ooffts, a fine, or other -moneys, or otherwise dis- 
olmying its mandate. Each of tho Houses of 
Parliament may, by 'warrant, commit a person 
for oontempt of its power or aufcliority, or a 
breach of its-privileges. 

COMMODORE, koni-mo'ilord (Rpan., com 
nvendadtw, a commander), tlio 4lcsignation of an 
officer in the lUivy who has the ooirunand of a 
small number of ships separatffi from the fleet 
for any simpial service. The office is held by a, 
oai>tain, who ranks wiffi a brigadier-general in 
tbe army. ComniodoMs rank in tho navy next 
to rear admirals. 

COMMON, kom-mon {Tiab,, eonununU; Vr., 
aiinmrfn), or riglrfcof common, is an incorporeal 
hereditament, and a profit which a man has in 
the land of another; as, to feed his beasts, to 
Catch ffih, ’to dig turf, to cut wood, or the fihe. 
It derives its name from the community of in¬ 
terest which thence arises between the claimaht 
and the owruu' of tho soQ, or between the claimant 
and other commoners entitled to the same right, 
all ■wiiiok persons are entitled to bring action# 
L ^ their ref^oativC iaterCate; 

and boih as against strangfertt Bad against each 
other. Tim division of eommon hmdf), or tbose 
over which'common is Claimed iamong tho patties 
IMxssessed of such rights, or the permtsision to the 
owner to enclose the hinds tw making ooomwa- 
sation to fho owner of nonunoa- w^ts, 1ms been 
tlw) subject of regulation by a'la6i>ge number of 
statutes, OommisaiOner# of iffimmon land# were 
appointed by the Xudowire Act. of 1845, and an 
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Rct for tbo regulatirtTi of common near tho 
metropolis wae passed in 1876. In 1:373, tlij 
Metropolitan Board of Works was enohwgtd 
witli certain limitations, to secure common. 
Since 18.^4, by tho authority of 4,000 piivnto 
Acts and the Public Acts referred, about 8,000,000 
acres of common land have been enclosed. 

COMMON OOtJNCIL, is the cotmcil of a 
city or corporate town, emimwered to make by¬ 
laws for the government of the citizens. Tlio 
common council of London consists of two houses, 
—the upper house,‘composed of the lord mayor 
and aldermen; and the lower house, of the com¬ 
mon counoilmen elected hy the several wards. 
Tho members of tho common council are elected 
annually by tho rateiiayers of tho dilfercnt 
wards. 

COMMON LAW.—The common law is 
grounded on the general customs of tho realm, 
and includes in it the lavr of nature, the law of 
God, tho principles and maxims of the law, and 
tho decisions of the superior courts, which are 
founded thereon, and is claimed to be tho per¬ 
fection of reason, acquired by long study, obser¬ 
vation, and experience, and refined by learned 
men in all ages. It is an unwritten law; and is 
overruled hy statute law, and by equity lav/ too, 
when the two systems arc in conflict. (See Law.) 

COMMON LAW, COURT OF. {See 
dcem'K, Court op.) 

COMMON PLEAS. (See Justice, High 
Court op. ) 

COMMON PRAYER. (.%e Liturgy.) 
COMMON-SENSE PHILOSOPHY, is a 

term employed to designate a certain system of 
philosophy which professes to accept the testi¬ 
mony of our faculties as trustworthy within their 
rcBiHJotive spheres. (See Bebkelkian PHJto- 
HOPHY.) The philosophy of common sense has 
been ably vindicated by Sir William Hamilton, 
in one of his not^ appended to his excellent 
edition of Reid’s w'orks. lie maintains that the 
end of all yihilosophy is truth, and consciousness 
is tho instrument and criterion of its acquisition; 
th.at philo-sophy is thus wholly-dependent ojKin 
consoion.sneBs; that coiwciouaiioss is to be irrc- 
snmed trustworthy until proved mendacious; 
that no attempt to show that the data of con¬ 
sciousness are (either in themselves or their neces¬ 
sary consequences) mutually contradictory has 
yet succeededand tho presumption in favour of 
the truth of consciousness, and tho possibility of 
philosophy, lias therefore never been reiloj^gaed. 
“ Nature is not gi’atuitorsly to be assumed to 
work not only in vain, but in conri'ftdiction of her¬ 
self ; out faculty «f knowleilge is not without 
ground to be supposed on itiistrainont of illusion ; 
man, unless the ipelancholy fact be proved, is 
not to be held organttod for the attainment, and 
actuated by the love of truth, only to bwiome 
the dupe and viotim of a perfidrous creator." 

COMMONS, HOUSE’ OF. (m Bariu* 

aiKKT..) ' 

COMMON WE AL3SH. (hVci^jpCBMc.) 
COMMONWEATilSt OP ENOLAND, 
kom'-mon-teelt-h, was that form of govorament 
estabUsfaed in England on the death of CharleB I., 
in 1649, awl which existetl during the protectorate 
of oiivm* Gromwoll and hia sim Ricfaardj untii 
tim ididioatioa of the lattor in 1659. 


COMMUNE, koni!-mtiu'., in Krauce, a sub¬ 
ordinate territorial subdivision of the country, 
less tluin a canton, and coiTosy)onding in some 
measure to on English mrisli. A commupe in¬ 
cludes sometiiucs a single towi, and soniclimi s 
several villa.^es, and each hosa mayor anda com¬ 
munal municipality. There are nearly 30,000 
oomnumes in Fraime. 

Csnmuseof Pai'is.—After tlie Insurrbetioa of July, 
1780, the revolutionary conioiittce tuck the name of 
‘‘Ooranmne of Pans;" but in July, 1794, fi was re- 
placed by twelve nmnicipnlities. In 1871, during tlie 
insurrection of March, tlie Oommnue of Paris was pro- 
claimed. (i>e« Cost m u uis rs ) 

COMMUNION, i-otn-tnu'-ne-m (Lat., com- 
munio, mutual particijiation), in a general sense, 
denotes fellowship or intercourse between two or 
more persons. In ccclesiastioal aifairs, it is fel¬ 
lowship with any yiarticular church; and hence a 
person is said to bo in comtnunidn with a church 
who declares his acf(uk*sconc0 in its doctrines and 
partici|>atcs in its worship. Different churches, 
too, arc said to bo in communion when they are- 
ittiited in doctrine and discipline. Gommunion is 
applied, in a more limited sense, to imi-ticipation 
in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. (See 
SACtWiIENTS.) Free CailioKc romriwnitni denotes 
that all who have been baptised, either in infancy 
or adult age, may, on a credible profession of 
their faith, sit down at the Lord’s table with 
otliers of ditfereiit denominations, (^rict rc/n- 
muriion, oil the contrary, is confined to a jiarticn- 
lat denomination. Oo’inmunton lereice is the 
office in the Liturgy of the Church of BugLind- 
for tho administration of the Euchai’ist. Co'in- 
mvuioti e/emrMe ato the bread and wine employcil 
in the Eucharist. 

COMMUNION OF SAINTS, according 
to the AjTostlea’ Orced, one of the articles of the 
Christian faith. It is defined by Protestants as 
tho fellowship of Christians with tho Father and 
with ono anothei. Tho Romish definition Is the 
union between the Church triumphant in heaven, 
the Church militant on earth, and the Church, 
suffering in purgatory. 

COMlilUNISM. SoniAOBM.) 

COMMUNISTS,OB COMMUNALISTS, 
the name assumed hy an extreme political i»arty 
in Franco, who advocate the division of tho 
country into alrout a thousand communes, or in- 
depenoent states, with councils elected by tho 
peoplo generally, and having a fwlerative associa¬ 
tion -with Paris for tho hood. They denounce- 
capital, and all feme of religion. In 1871 they 
were guilty of great excesses, 

COMMUTATION OF TITHES, (Skr 

TITH15S.) 

COMPANIES OF THE CITY OP LON- 
IKIN.—TlieseccHnpanios originated in associations 
of rnoajhers following p-urtioular haiidicrafts, for 
tho parpbBc of i>rotcoting tiieir special Intel ests 
but, in nearly every ca.se now, members are ad¬ 
mired who have no connection with the trades, 
the names of -which are borne hy the companies. 
The grettt companies elect royal and ilietingnished 
jKjrsons Ba.ihombers, and princes, noblemen, and 
famoiiH generals are citizens and “ fiahmongers,”’ 
or merchant taylors," &«. There arc 12 chief 
companies, who take the title of “ honourable,’* 
and 79 otkj^s. (Sec various headings for the 
chief complies.) There are endowed charities 
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ia eoimection with most of the companies, 
amounting in. value to nearly £i,ooo,rio, A 
coinmission of inquiry into tho miuagoment of 
the funds was appointed in July, i 83 i. 

COMPENSATION, kom-pnn-m'-shwn., in 
Scotch law, equivalent to “set off,” in English 
law, provides that when two parties are mutually 
debtors and creditors, their debts shall extinguish 
each other, if equal, and if unoqiiiil leave only a 
balance due. Compensation must be pleaded. 

COMPEITCIVE EXAMINATIONS. 

(See E.'Camtnation.) 

CONCEinTON, IMMAOULA.TE. (See 

iMMACi'tATK Conception.) 

CONCEPTION OF OUR LADY, 
NUNS OF THE OKOEK OF, a religious order 
of nuns, founded by Bentrix do Sylva, sister of 
.lames, fu'st count of Fortalegro, in Portugal. 
Pope Innocent Vlll. confumod the order in rqSg, 
and granted them permission to follow the rule 
of the Cistercians. After the death of Beatrix, 
they Wore placed under the direction of tlih 
Ftanciscans, as the most zealous defenders of the 
immaculate conception, and, at tho same time, 
they were required to follow tho rule of St. Clara. 
Their dress consists of a white gown, blue 
mantle, and 6oa))ulary, with an image of the 
Virgin. 

CONCLAVE, kou!-Maii} (Lat., a private 
room), the name given to the assembly of 
cardinals, met together for tho ]mrposi 5 of elect¬ 
ing a Poi>e, and it is also applied to tho place in 
which they meet for that purpose. The conclave 
originated after the death of Clement IV,, in 
i2ii3. Tho cardinals were for nciuly three years 
unable to agree in the choice of a successor to the 
Papal chair, ajid the magistrates, by the advice ; 
of St. Boraventuras, locked up the cardinals 
until they agreed. Conclanst is a spiritual or i 
secular attendant on a cardinal during a con¬ 
clave. Each cardinal has three such attendants, 
who have to take a vow of inviohrble silence, and 
are not allowed to leave till the business is over, 
except on the ground of dangerous illne8.s. 

CONCLUSION, hm-lda'-zhnn (Tiat., con- 

cfiMio), in Logic, is that proposition which is in¬ 
ferred from certain proceJing propositions, called 
the promises of an argument. 

^ CONCORDAT, knn-koi^-tial (Lat.), the name 
given to a formal agreement entered into bctwe.en 
the Pope, as head of tlie Homan Catbolio church, 
anil the temporal ruler of a state, regarding ec¬ 
clesiastical affairs witliin th.at state. These 
usually regard the right of appointing to vacant 
secs and henefioes, the right to tho rovcnue.s of 
vacant sees rfnd livings, and tho obtaining certain 
immunities for the clergy; as exemption from 
taxation, secular jurisdiction, &c. These have 
formed subjects of fraiueut dispute between the 
Popes and tho several states of Europe, and have 
given occasion to concordats settling tho rights 
of each imi-ty in any particular state. Most of 
the concordats liave been extorted from the 
Popes, and have boon, moio or less, concessions 
of what the Cliurch claims as her rights to the 
civil power. One «f ih,e most importent of tho 
earlier concordats Vas that of Worms, made in 
1 r22, between Popaf Calixtus II. and the Emperor 
Henry V. of GmtnatPy, which has since been con¬ 
sidered »s a fundamental law as. regaMs the rela¬ 
tions between the UhuTCh and the Swte iii Gcr- 


ly has tlio Uimreh 
lUors, independent 
>ns for ediioatioual 
1; and it has the 
mination of works 


many. Sometimes, howler, the Popes succeeded 
inoonoludiugconcordatstt»thwadvantage; but 
since tho middle of the iStli ^^ituiy, the Church 
has been obliged to resign by'coueordats many 
important privileges. One of tl^ mo.st remaij- 
able of the latter of these was treat extorted 7 
Napoleon, in i8or, from Pope 
the French Oovernmeut obtaiueifl r r* 

appoint the clergy; tho clergy 
in civil matters, to tho 

immunities were abolished. fw 

markalde concordat of mod>^" 
which was entered into heffc®” 
the Emperor of Austria, in the papal 

power was widely extended of®^ Austrian 

dominions, and greater I'tiviipb*'® 
tiian ha<l ever beforo been , m.V.m.' 

man sovereign. By it not oi 
solo power ia ecclesiastical ini 
of the State, but all instituti .^ 
purposes are under its contr^* ’. 
power cf prevonti ag tho dissa"*^ 
of a dangerous character. j 

CONCRETE, kon'-hrte, P" 
employed in o;ipo,sitii)tt to abtv'''’''d- and applied 
to a notion of an object ns # »“ ““iF® 

invested with all its ijunlitia** iiropei’tios. 
.ilbstiact, on the other hand, F api'hed to a no¬ 
tion of a particular propt-rty <nuuity, or an 
object thought of indepeiidcnlfy 
tne object itself. Thus, a .yaxf ^ o^oi'etu 
notion, but,/vMiice is an abstra®*' 

CONCUBINAGE, 

the coluibitation of a man woman to whom 

he 19 not legally united marnage. In early 
times this ivas a comm-''® I'f^cticc ; and inen of 
means Imd frequeutf’” 
number of concuhiiC’ “V 

Testament. The lafj®*' ,,enjoy the same 
lights os a wife, aif conld be repndiated and 
diMiiissed at any timl’ not sohl into skveiy. 
To gUiAi'd the adult offspring from de¬ 
bauchery, before map'‘e®> commonly 

gave them female and these 

women were cousiderf* chi dren of the house. 
Both among the Creekl Komans concubinage 
was allowed; but it wl^ legally sanctioned 
amongst the latter «ut| c/. Augustus. 

By the Lex Julia and Lex Piipia Poppaea con¬ 
cubinage was legally itf^niitted to uniriaiTied 
men; but not more tl^^ concubine was 
allowed, and she must hi * Person of riicau do- 
Bctrnt, The children wei^ considered as legi¬ 
timate, but were called the riglit of 

iuheritauco was very httiited. With the 
introduction of Cbristiajiy concubinage ceased, 


and Constantine the Cn 
In nil Chiistiun count, 
unlawful; yet there exi;, 
kind of institution under; 
or left-hand marriage, in 
its being contracted, the 
left hand instead of his rii 
so far as the jiartics are 
life ; but the woman cani 
name or title, neither 
to his property. The coj 
permits this kind of mafriag' 
nobility. 

CONDITION, A 

annexed to a tiling, b«. 
maueo the party to it bRi, 
loss, and by the perfora.' 


t tmde laws against it. 

,s it is now oonsidcrfji'”' 
' inJ^I9ai»ft;#a p6culia, t 
M:jfi(!f,org8naticJ' , 
ilnanner of '( 
th© Woman his 
_ marriage"'.' 

nd to each othcj' for 
t bear the husband’s ,■ 
er children ^ueceed ’ 



law of Germany, 
princes and tho? 
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advantage; or it is a restriction of an .act, 
qualifying or suspending it, and making it un¬ 
certain whether it shall take effect or not; also 
it is defijied to be what is referred to an uncer¬ 
tain chance which may happen or not happen. 
There are oontlitiona of divers kinds—viz., con- 
ditiona in deed and in law, con/Iiliona precedent 
and mhacquent, conditions inherent, collateral, &c. 

Condition in Seed, is that which is joined by express 
word.! in a lease or other grant ; as, if a man makes a 
lease of lands to another, reserving a runt to be paid at 
a certain day, with a proviso or condition that, in de¬ 
fault of payment, the lessor may re-enter. 

Condition in liaw, or implied, is when a person grants 
another an office ; as that of keeper of a pat k, steward, 
&c., for term of life Here, although there be no con¬ 
dition expi eased in the grant, yet the law makes one, 
which is, if tiie grantee do not justly exeentu all tilings 
belonging to the oliioi', it sliail be lawful for the gran¬ 
tor to enter and discharge him of ids office. 

Condition Freoedent, is when a lease or estate is 
granted to one for life, upon condiiion, that if the 
lessee i>ay to the lessor a certain sum at such a day, 
then lie shall have the fee-simple In tliis case, the 
condition precedes the estate in fee, and on per- 
forninneo thereof gain^ tlie lec-siinpie. The same rule 
applies to ail casus wlioie Koniethiiig is to bo performed 
antecedently to an event taking place 

Condition Subsequent, is when a man grants to 
another his manor in fee, upon comlition that the 
grantco shall pay to him at sucli a day such a certain 
sum, or that his e-.t.ite sh >11 cease. Here tlie con¬ 
dition is subseiiuent and following the estate, and upon 
the performance thereof continues the estate. 

Inherent Conditions, are such as descend to the heir, 
with the land granted, &c 

Collateral Condition, is that which is annexed to any 
collateral act. 

CONDITIONED, PHILOSOPHY OP 
THK, kon-dia/i'-und, a jilirane introduced by Sir 
WiUiam Ifainiltoa to denote the limited region 
of knowledge oi>en or acecssilile to the human 
mind. “The conditioned,” he says, “is that 
which is alone conceivable or cogitable ; the un- 
condicioued, that which is inconceivable or in- 
cogitable. Tlie conditioned, or thinkable, lies 
between two extremes, or poles; and those ex¬ 
tremes, or poles, are each of them unconditioned, 
each of them inconceivable, each of them e.xclu- 
sive or contradictory of the other. Of those two 
rqmgnant opposites, the orte is that of uncon¬ 
ditional or absolute limitation ; the other, that 
of unconditional or infinite illimitation.” The 
infinite and tho absolute, properly so cklled, he 
holds to be equally inconceivable to us. “ "We 
must believe in the infinity of God; but the in¬ 
finite God cannot by us, in tlie present limitation 
of our faculties, be oomproliended or conceived. 
A Deity understood would be no Deity at all; 
and it is blasphemy to say that God only is as wo 
are ablo to think him to be. We know God ac¬ 
cording to the flnitude of our faculties; but we 
believe much that wo are incompetent to know.” 

CONDONATION, hon-do-na!-ahun, in legal 
phraseology, foi^irenesB, which may be urged 
as a defence a^inst an action of divorce on the 
pound of adultery;. If a husband resumes co¬ 
habitation with his wife who has committed 
adultery, ho condones the offence and is barred 
from further proceedings. 

CONEARPEATION, kojt-far-re-a'-sk^n 
(Latin, panisfarrem), a form of marriage among 
the Romans, consisting of the employment of 
certain words in the presence of ten witnesses, 
and the performance of a religious ceremony in 
which a peculiar kind of bread {patUs) is used. 


It is supposed to have been the form originally 
yractised by the patricians, and no persons, c.xcept 
those born of iiarents thus married, were eligible 
for some of the priestly utliccs, 

CONFEDERACY, kon-fed’-cr-a-ae (In,t., 
eon, togetlier; feedna, a league), a term iiipblitics 
signifying an alliance of independent sta tes for a 
common object. It is sometimes employed, but 
loss projierly, to the alliance of individuals. (See 
OoNSPiimcr.) 

CON FEDERATE STATES.-Soutli Caro¬ 
lina seceded from tho United States of .iDnerica 
on December, i860, and the example was sjieedily 
followed by Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Texas, Virginia, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, and North Carolina. Jefferson Davis 
was inaugurated president of the Sou them Con¬ 
federates ill February, 1861. Tho Confederation 
was dissolved aud tho seceding States restored 
to the Union in 1861;. 

CONFEDERATION OF THE RHINE, 

kon-fe.il-er-ai'-ahun .—Duiing tho war between 
France and Austria, in 1805, several German 
princes, feeling that they were too weak to remain 
neutral, were compelled to ally themselves with 
France; and two of thorn, the Eleotois of Bavaria 
and Wurtomberg, were eloctod to the dignity of 
kings, by the peace of rrcsbuig, in December, 

1805. On the rath of July, 1806, sixteen Gorman 
princes formally signed an act of confederation, 
in whicli they dechu-ed that thoir coniicctiou with 
tho Germanic umpire was dissolved, and that 
henceforth they were allied with France. Bachcr, 
tho French ambassador, at the same timu declared 
that Napoleon no longer recogni-sed tho German 

I empire. Several other princes joined the Con¬ 
federation of tho Rhine, as it was colled, during 
the next two years; and at the close of 1808, a 
territory, with an area of square miles, 

and a population of nearly 15 millions was under 
the protectorate of the French emperor. The 
terrible reverses sustained by tho army of .Franco, 
in the Russian camiKiign, led to the dissolution 
of the league, which was succeeded by tho 
Germanic Confederation. 

CONFEDERATION, THE GER¬ 
MANIC, the federal union of tho sovereign 
princes and the free towns of Germany refened to 
above. It was formed at tho congress of Vienna 
in 1815, and was framed to supidy the want of 
the ancient imperial government dissolved in 

1806. As originally settled, Germany was di¬ 
vided into forty sovereign states, or portions of 
states, under the protectorate of the Emperor of 
Austria; but in 1866, the North Germanic Con¬ 
federation, excluding Austria, was formed, and 
that lasted till the establishment of the new 
German Empire, in January, 1871, when the 
King of Prussia was chosen Emperor. 

CONFERENCES, ECCLESIASTICAL. 
(See Boclesiasticai. CoNKEEENCua.) 

CONFERENCE, WESLEYAN. {See 
Wesleyan Methodists.) 

CONFESSION, kon-fea'-shun (Lat,, cotpfteor, 
I acknowledge), in Theology, is the verbal ao- 
knowledgment which a penitent makes of hi*, sins 
to God or to a fellow-creatui-e. Among the Jews, 
it was tho custom on tho annual feast of expia¬ 
tion for the high priest to make confession of sins 
to ( 5 od, in the name of the whole people. Be¬ 
sides this general confession, the Jews were en- 
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joined, if th«ir «jn*i firt-ro a breaolt of tlje first a sutall onclfMwtl seat, with an <>p«>iii»g having a 
taJile of the k.w, to mako cotilotnUM) of them to gratiHg of wire or perforated riac, through whidi 
0(i<i; hat viuWtions of the soooud tafalo wore to the peaitents spew. 

had .^o.l»tM J b«™ gjlty ot mr taimt *°“|“' n«d« that Wliw m 

and, repenting, were dJsirouaof bo^g re- names of tlio dilf^nt sects to which 

i«lmitt^ into th> Oh&:h. I’ho pmotioe of prl- 

vnte or anticular confession sf«nis to have gratia- CONFIBMATION, kon-Jlr-mai'-ihun {lat., 
ally crept in about tbti 5th century, aiia was coitflrmatio, Etreugthening), in an. ccclpswstical 

_ r _ -ti - 1 .^ . _ j t if .aL _ __-.i i.s ««• isv s 


made an inditiietauible preparation for the recep 
tion of the sacrament of tbo Eucharist. InnO' 


sense denotes the ceremony of laying on of hands 
by a bishop, in the admisston of liaptized persons 


cent III., in the fourth Lfitersm council (isJs), to the enjoyment of Church privileges. In the 

—... .i>h ti. li. - A- _• . _ . * _ ' . _»__ 


made It obligatory ort every ndult jieraon to com 
fees his sins to a pi*ici.t at least once a year. 


early Obnreh, this ceremony appears to 'havo 
been performed immediately after baptism'; but 


Jloman CatIio 1 ic.s raainhiia that this law was not afteiwards a delay of about seven years came to 
tlm oririii of the prooept of confession, hut only bo interposed after infant bai>ti.Hm. The present 
definetl the tinio of its fulfilment The person jmictiooin the Churoh of Knglainl is to deby it 
coufossing is not allowed to coaceid any mortal sin until about the fifteenth or sixteenth year; but 


.that ho remerohers to have coiamittou and not to there b no limit of age. The person confirmed 
have already oonfossod, and is exhorted, but not releases his godfather and go<lmothor from their 
.reemired, to confess also venial sins, and the obligations by bddng upon himself the baptismal 
father confessor is bound, _ under the sovorest vowsin their place, and is then entitled to parbko 
jienaUios tlio Church can inflict, to perpetual (unless other objections exist) of the commmi'ton. 
secrecy. _ In tins Greek, Kusso-fjheok, _ Coptic, In tbo Itoman Catholic church, confirmation is 
.and Syrian Ohiirches, confession is obligatory ; held to bo one of the seven saci*an)eiit''., and i.s 
but in other Oriental Churches, the practice has also a sacrament ia the Greek Chm-ch. (.‘'’re 
dr.ll^ into disuse. Tho Augsburg Confession KriMAN C-iTHouciasf and Saoeambnth.) 

(w-hich see) of the XiUtiiemn Clmrch as.«prts tho In law, cunflrmstlon onlinartly denotes an aftnnn- 
necesaity of jnivate confession ; but tlicro is a deed of cmiveyanca at the common law, wherchy 
wide departore from the proctice, general con- «•>' right which is vohbhle is ma.b sure ami 

fcHrion and devotional totermes before receiving peSeH ■“ ml 

tho winmuuion being substituted. In the Church Jn estate formeri? made wh"oh b voldablthongi. mi 


of England there is a general form of ooufosbion 
in the morning and evening services, followwi by 
a form of absolution. There is also a general 
otmfcssion in the communion service ; and in tho 
oiHco for the visitsition of the side, it is ordered 


presently void, In Scotch Law, conflrm'Uioii is tl>e 
lunn in which a Utle to administer is conferred on tho 
executor of a deceased person. 

CONFISCATION, hon~flt~l'ai'-^.un (bit., 

cot^geore), forfeiture of lands or gooib to tho 


that “ tho sick pei%on be moved to make a s|K)cial crown, as part of tho punishment for certain 
(ionfosston of his sms, if ho feel his conscience crimes. 


troubled with any weighty matter.” In recent 
years tho practice of voluntary auricular con- 


CONFUiJIANISM, kon-fu’ -st-fflu-ism, tho* 


HSfvx am. vvrsiAtawM t aawaavwascwa VM*» . nc»» i»v •! t « a 

fe.s8ion has been resorted to by tho JtituaUst r’ 

isvrty. 'Pli© Scotch Churches do not rew^be three rehgws of the Chinese ih'ople. 

ithe iiractico of confession in any form. Among others bemg Buddhihin and Taoiam. It is, 
tlio Wesloyim MotluHiists, aportimi of the taturgy rather a philosophy than a rohgum, as 

of tho Church of Englsind is freauentlj read, the originator of it mwle a very vague ackuow- 
geneml ooufession hoing retained; but the prao- i^lgment of tho possibility of existence of auy 
twe is not uniform. Congr^tionaJists, JJaptlcts, PlT*®® wi^, and indewl discouraged any spoon- 
luiil ProtA^tant Dissent^r^ geiaeL&Uy ItiSkV^e no form ^ aubject Avh^cb he coasidcr cmI ns ho¬ 

of oottfiAaion, In aom© of Umted Sfcoiea, iko 

-ckr«y» whether iVoto4(i«ABt or Hsmiftn Cathotie, Vtts lottitied fcotbc cthiosof aooial&nd yobtical 


'air«va.K|,v a tvMww**SMa A AViwwtpvwaaw s/k vrcavuwaniv* w«ii' 11 4 ** 

are mrindden by statute to disclose Infmrmaiion W«j 6esr no slight reBemblance in inauy re- 
rdfonW in oonlession, or in ooafidonthd coin- modern utUrianan philosoidiy, 

JuuuioatioQ, Confucius Is the Latimxod method of siwUiiig tho. 

T.. T.. f^Lt,.. ■ ■. ■. •-"1,4 Chinese name Kong-fut-so (Kong the teachir),*. 

M lAw, confession lAwnere a prisoner malctefifff an ti.;. tan ....a __ 

oilence, and br. (a the bar to beariabrnsd, upon bom 409 B.C., and sbowtd great ubihty 

tbalndtetMieni bring tend to Wai.and m court4e- at»o earnest age, held aoveral official appoinl- 


oflsnee, and br. A«ht to the bar to beamhrned, upon wm 4^ mi.., »nix sikiwci. gri^as u.nuy 

tbalndtatMienl bring teod to Wai.and m coart4e- at»o earnest age, held aoveral official appoinl- 
mapdingwhat he can say thereto, mmtesses tlw Q^enee ments, and at last, having suffered much perse- 
and the intHetment to he true. Confession to be ad- cation, settled down a« a teaelMar of philosophy, 
must J»v« bwa tsMe wit^t auywoaiw or coUeoted around him a number of able and 

.de^to iup^ of^he'to^fesri^ 

the aowsed^VfooBd guOty. Confiswionjo ^ oasos, “tfeially those who wwe Swlato and 

is wbare the defendant oojsfewea tho j^daiailifs^lit, middle-aged adopting his viewa In hie life ha 
or, In pmecutioas under penal statutes, by which was text slightly thought of by the mass of his 
oettlesiMH) thwta may be a mitigation of a fine sgahrat, countrymen: but after his death, his genius was 
the BewU^bfsrstotute, though not af ter a vwchet \ ' recognised, and he was looked imon as sdmost h 

is tee Mlmisrieti ^ uis demi-god. To this day, tdie descendants of his 


is where the dsfeadont 0Dsfe*»e« tho j^daiailffs^lit, middle-aged adopting his viewa In his life ha 
or, In pmsiHitloas under penal statutes, by which was Imi slightly thought of by the mass of his 
oeofesiHH) thwta may be a mitigatiOB of a fine sgamst countrymen; but after his death, his genius was 
the BowU^ofsrsmtute, though not aftera vwebet \ ' recognised, and he was looked imon as sdmost ts 

it to* Mlmisrion ^ Uis domi-god. To this day, tdie descendants of his 

liST” 

rr %SW. Wid la nearly every gteat town in ChmA 

OOK FJmSSIOjSi AL, iott-fesf-shum-^J, ttic flfew is a temple to his hoitotui'. In his system 
T^‘o hi. wfiteh ft priest of tb© fionian <k>tholio [tA material mDivenels togsardodfias hterrial «hd 
.Ciiundt rita. tb hew codfessions. It is gemwtUy iteellkustitining, and thisga Were subjech 
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to inHexiblf laws iinposfd by neceaity. So far * 
as his conci’i'tions of a SHiireuio i»c<w«r onn be us- > 
certaii'cd, thvy woro of a panthoktic kimi; aii>l 
the whose outward enddem i# the 

visihlc fbin%vueut, is uudeio^d by most uf r.he 
beat Chuit'se espouridcts to Uo oit^ *‘a verbal 
jKirsonifloiition or the evirr-prcsent laws anti wdor 
aiul intelli'^enco whieb scora* to breathe amidst 
ttie wondi'iful activities of physMtal ercatiou.’’ 
lie autitepatL'd in his practiM teaehiu;; t^e 
famous iweccpfc— 

“ Know thou this troth, enough for man to know, 
Virtue alone is happinass below." 

* 

Thera were, ho taugrht, five priucipol virtuaa— 
nniversal charity, immrtiiii jiwticc.oimforjtiity to | 
cctcmouies and established usivgea, rectitude of I 
heart and mind, and pure sincerity ; and three j 
funilamental laws to be oliacrved—the laws of i 
relation betweea'’8overcigu and subjetet, bvtweea 
father and ciiild, ami iK-tweea husband ami wife. 
The practice of these virtues and ttic observatiovi 
«if these hvw’s would aocure and tireservo social 
Ollier, doinosiio peace, iwid the safety of society. 

' In order that meu might be prepared to under¬ 
stand and practise these dutieSy education was 
nvoesiiary, and schools should be estubiisliud 
tiiroughoMt the empire. Tirttie, he nuuntained, 
w'ws natand to the huuiau mind, and would be 
di'veloped by proper education without the help 
of any s})iritual or religious faith. As ho knew, 
ho admitteil, nothing aliout .supernatural iMogs, 
lui taught nothing about them ; but they might 
have some reality, and therefore wise men woidd 
not openly ojiiwse religwys aud ooremoni.'il wor¬ 
ship. Hi- gave no encoiimgement to inotaphyskal 
»i»ccHlxttkmji; for os he felt oorapelled tu accept 
tlic jihcnomcna of the nniveise as facts, aa he 
,'iceoplc'l tlie plu'tionx'uu of tile human mind, 
without beingahleto explaincithor. Tiierewere 
good p.n'1 evil m the world, anti all thooghtfu] 
men re.cogiused tin* disiioction l»etwe<!» tlmm. 
The duty of men was to aeceiit and supixirt the 
fgood and rcjifct the imd, without perplexing 
tliemaelves by in<|uiring hew either good or bml 
camo about. Veneration of anoostors was strictly 
enjoineil, and the emperor was in the position of 
fniber of his |>oople; he too wps to receive vencra- 
ti.*n and worship. It line been said that Con- 
fiieiivnism “appeals to iwacticivl nioii;” but 
practioal as the Ria» of the ChincM have been 
and are, the higher and more sensitive minds 
among them felt that something more than the 
cold morality of the great teacher is reii^uired to 
satisfy the yearnings of tiio human scml, andy m 
the eemrse of the x tth century, Tehu-he, whom 
some Kuroiiean writers speak m as “ the Chinese 
Amtotlo,’'^ aa<i by the learned Ohfaieea them- 
jwlvea as the '* prione of ficieace,” kid a hew ih- 
tcUectunl movement, die fralts of whieh have 
been since apparc-nt. He maintained idiilo- 
_ sopMcal ciuiuiry sbonhl not bwliniitei! to mat¬ 
ters of finance, eixmomy, tmil etiipiette, but ex¬ 
tend to the nature <d the world and its iutiabi- 
tanti, and the true relation of the sea and the 
tini)»oral and the ahwolnte and idbembi^ng.'’ 
The works of Kong-ftit-se are the five can^aieol 
Imoks of the “Kings,” and four o^rs, “the 
Fomt Books," oom|*o«o<i partly by Sewielly, and 
'porlly by hk discipks. [Sm OsiiiiaaB Ijrnsiu- 
Ttm) 

CONGlil.D'ELlRlI,' hoam^Y-fhtfu dtkr) teei^ 

leave to sfeooee), is the sovereigns Beense or 
{wnoistion sent to a okut cffid «shaptf!X.'io ohooee 


or elect a nuw bishop when a bishujwic becomes 
nassmt. (.■*¥ OtiL'ww or Kset ) 

OONGUEGA,TION, fen im'-jwi'-sfrnndAt., 
cow, and frrex, n fiockl, comnumly dgnifios an 
as-Vdinbly of pMsous met toguthcr for the pui-fxwu 
of religtoua worship. lu the Koniau Cstliollo 
clmrch it is applied to curtain boards if emdiiials, 
prclitcM, and othms intvustud with the niamige. 
mvnt of particular branches of tlic aiiuirs ,'f the 
Church, Tlicrc arc twenty-one of th.w congre¬ 
gations, fifteen for spititual aud six for temporal 
j>pi-jKwca ; the chief of tUom being tlic CongreBa- 
thm do BropagauiUi Fide, for octnsuUing ns to tlm 
odvaucetnent of the Cathulk religion tTironghout 
the vvorld; tlio Congregation of the Index, for 
cssmiiiing hooks, and deciding upon their fitucss 
for genend perusal j the Congre^thm of Siicn>il 
Hires, for regutaiing all matters relating to txua- 
monii‘8 and rites in worship; the i.*iongiegaUon 
of foe iitOuiring into the gimuineiiciw of 

sacred reliw; the Congregation of the Holy 
Office, or Inquisition, for taking cognir.xnco of 
hetcoiop and uli novel opinions; the Cnngrega 
tion of Ueligmis Discipliim; and thn flcmswtonal 
Congresalioii. Tlicse congn'gntionH aef as a 
check to the power of the impe; for, thougli 
tfieir procowlinga are usually smwtloiwKi by him, 
be cannot »mt a veto uj«>n them without weighty 
reasons, A company of monks or ndigiyus |»*r- 
dons, forming » suK-diviaion of an orderj is aWi 
called in the <,!huroh of Home a eimarcgatioft. 

OONGREGATO-IN Q¥ THE LGHD, a 
title awsumed by tha ftrat Skmtch JVsbytemn 
roformers, in controdistmotion to the C'liurcb of 
&inic, wbrcli tlu^ eallod thw “ Ccmgiegfttion of 
aatau.” They appeared first in *557, nml at a 
hater fioriwl wore, Jed by.bihn Knox. In lieeom- 
ber, ij“, Uui “ford* of tlio llongrflgatioii,'' the 
Eaiis of iJltmcarao. Argylo, Morton, and oihers. 
sigoed the first bond, or “ eovenont,*' 
OovES-tSfr.) 

CONGREGATJONAUBTS. iiynie- 

PKSIlBKTO.) 

OONORESS, hm'-grea (fadi., coBfp'fsrvi), a 
meeting of the rolcrsor repretentathe# of dif- 
foTimt states; for the ptupoi.*) of consi,bring 
matters of intwraatwmal interest. Bidmo a 
treaty of peace Is eigiuid, there is mmally a meet¬ 
ing of pkn^nitontinricH, which is called a cim- 
gresB. Tlio torio is, ImWover, mwe steletly ap- 
pliad to those great dix*!omotte oemfcivnccs where 
extensive schemes of future polkyaro determined 
upqu. The congrewi of Vieriua, Wld in iSi;,i-J 3. 
at the eonelusion of the great war, k mm of th« 
most famous, and also the congrcM of €xrtsba<t, 
hold in ifix<h fur cegulatiug the affaire of (kr- 
nmay; the oongress of Burls, held in the year 
1856, at the conclusion of the Crimoan war, had 
for its pnrpOHC the courideratjon of the- rcisiions 
betwoeo ituesia and Tui-key. The cwfgrtewes of 
Coastantiaoplo and Berlin, after the Eiewi- 
Turliush war, were Uel /1 in 1878 a,id 1878. The 
term congress has also been applkd in Uw years 
to any pWanthro]n«al mcering on a largo soidc, 
in which the rejwesfiutatnvcs of ditfcteid; nations 
hove appeorod; anch as the Peace Congress, tlm 
Seknoe Ckingreiis. (.iSee separate articlos.) 

CONORESS, UKriEG STATES.-The 

[national kgislaturo of the Cnited Mtotes of 
' Amer^, ijoaslsting of a Senate and ft House of 
Represifuwfiavea. Senate, or Upper House, 

^ ooiunsts of two members from each Htato, chosen 


CONJUGAL illGUTS IGi) CONijCIOUSNES.S 


Gy tlie State legmlatureR for sis years. Senators 
must be not les*! than tfaii-ty yeais of age; inu»t 
have been citizens of the OuTtod )Staie8 for nine 
years; and be residents in the Stiite for which i 
tiliey are chosen, Bosidos its legislative camoty, | 
the Senate is invested with certain indiciai funcs- 
tiuns, and its members constitute a high court of 
imi>oaclunowt; but its judgfnt'nt only extends to 
removal from ofHct! and disqualittcation. Thu 
House of Ueprosentiitivca, or Lovvet llouso, is 
composed of members elected every second year 
by tlic vote of all male citizens over the age of 
21 of tho several States of the Union. The 
number of inembers to winch each >Stitte is en¬ 
titled is doterminrd hy tho census taken every 
ten years, By the law of 187-5, the total was 
fixed at 39a., According to the terms of the Con¬ 
stitution, roprcsontiiiives must not be le.s8 than 
twenty-live years of age, must have been citizens 
of tho Unitod States for seven years, and be 
residents in tljo States from which they are 
chosen. In addition to tho representatives from 
till' States, tlio H0U.S0 ailmits a delegate from 
each organised territory, who has the right to 
debate on subjects in which his territory is in¬ 
terested, hut 18 not entitled to votn. The dele- 
g.itfs arc elected, Ijke tho roprescnttttivc.s, by the 
\oto of all male citizens over 2t, with this differ¬ 
ence, that in one territory, Wyoming, the fr.an- 
chiso is also accorded to women. The election 
for representatives and delegates to Coiigro-sa is 
hold ovory two years, on tho first Tuestlay in 
jNovember in even years; and the term of otfioo, 
atul consi*T[uently the dtiration of Congress, e.x 
pii-os hy law on tho 4th ilay of March in every 
odd year, when the new House of iiepresentativos 
Ix-giuM its duties. The House of Rupreseubitives 
chooses it.s own mioaker and other ofiicers, Jias 
the solo ])ower of impeivchment, and originates 
all bills relating to revemio. The salary of a 
Senator, ropresontativo, or delogato in Congress is 
s/jou dollars, or fit,000, per annum, with travel¬ 
ling expenses. Tltese expenses are calculatetl by 
tho most direct route of usual travel, and .similar 
return, once for each session of Congress. The 
salltry of the speaker of the House of Kepresenta- 
tivos is 8,000 dollars, or fii,6oo, per annum. The 
Confess has tho power to alter the Oonstitulion,. 
by tho sth article of tho same. Tho article 
orders that the Congress, whenever two-thirds of 
both Houses shall doom it nocossaiy to pruimse 
amendments to tho Constitution, or on tlie appli¬ 
cation of the Legislatures of two-thirds of tho 
several States, shall call a convention for pro¬ 
posing tlio nmwulmohts, which in cither case 
shall bu valid to all iuteute and purposes as p.rt 
of the Ounstitutiun when ratified by tho Logtsla- 
turos of three-fourths of the several States, or by 
0011 volitions in throe-fourths thereof, as the one 
or other mode of mtification may be proposed 
by Congress, Congress has power to impose 
and collect taxes and exciseSj to ai range loans, 
to regulate commeioe, to coui money, to raise 
and siipport the army and navy; to call out 
the military, and perform other necessary acts 
of government; but oan make no laws resiioeting 
aU establishment of religion, or prohibiting tbo 
free exorcise thereof; or abridging tile freedom 
M speech or the prots, or the right of tho i>eople 
peatfctdlly to assemble and to petition the govem- 
meah .for a redress of grievances. Every bUl 
whiclj^- has ^ssed Congress must be approved 
by thh'Bresidont bhforo it becomes lav, 

CONJUGiAli RIGHTS, hon'-iu-gal (Lah, 


! con, a,n<\ Ju(;o, I yoke). (.See Divokoe and Mak- 

! HJAUK.) 

I CONSANGLfNTTY, ok KINDRED, 

I h>n-san~!}win'-f-te (f-at., coiiMUijnuiitnf), is_ the 
connection or rcLvlwm of persons descended frum 
the same stock or common ancestm-. (.s'cc Affi- 
Nl'fY and OollateRai..) 

CONSCIENCE, hjii'-ithens {(it., mncidcsis; 

Lat., eomcleniiit: Vr., (■otasi-icice, Gvi'., f/ctciHAcn), 
is a term applied to tho moral nature ot man in 
general. According to its ancient usage among 
the lAtina, the word rti/if.cicnfin was primarily 
applied to being privy to, togctlicr with another; 
and in its socond.iry ineauing it b.at a moral sig- 
niftcAtion, or knowltalgc of oiu’. own amducl, 
whether right or wrong. The moiJem uso of the 
woril is rnojc e.\toM.sivo in il.s sense, denoting not 
only what the Jaitni momlisU sigiurn'd by it, not 
only the senso of the dilt'en-nce between right 
ami wrong in our own and others’ conduct, but 
containing likewise the important element of tho 
feeling of tnuiian responsibility. 'I'hu’s conscience, 
as it is at present aeceptod, is not only ujiphed to 
the moral judgment wldeii a(:ei>inp.'vnies all juoral 
actions, as to wheUier they are right or w'rong, 
but it denotes, besides, that feeling of approba¬ 
tion or dmpproUalion, of rectitude or contrition, 
which invaiiahly accomii.inies all moral action,s. 
It is, in fact, the instincUvo knowledge of riglit 
as distinct from wrong, whieli in a greate.r or less 
degree is ftdt by all human beings aliove tho level 
of mure savagery. St. Paul describes it as the 
[ law of tJod written in the heait; and a kn >w- 
ledgc of having acted in ojiposition to its dheetjons 
prodnce.s icmorse and fear of the coiihoiiiieiices 
incurred. Thus, Sliakespeore says, “ Conscionew 
does make cowards of iisall.” 

OONSdOUSNEHS, kon'-shua-ne^s (Lat., 
conscientia), the recognition by the mind .of its 
own acts. IVTiile it is thus a ooiupiuhctiHivo 
term for tho complement of all our montiil 
energies, it uevertheleijs, from its high generality,,, 
cannot at all be defined. 11 is so oleiiumtary, that 
it is imiiossiblw to resolve it into any notion iinue 
eim]de than itself. But while uonseiousnes,, c.iu- 
not logically bo defined, it may still be pliiloso- 
phloally analyzed. The forms under which this 
conditionof all thinking operates, aie—Iknowthat 
1 know, 1 know that I feel, and I knowthat I desire; 
or, in other words, 1 pin consoious that 1 know, 
feel, and desire. And while this is so, the act 
necessarily involves! (i) a knowing mind 5(3) a 
known suhjeot; (3) a recognition by the mind of 
its object. It accordingly a|>iiea rs tliat conscious¬ 
ness and knowledge mutually involve each other; 
they are not oiiposed as really diverse. It'iS 
somewhat remarkable, that a term in all ways so 
im]H>rtant and convenient should have escaped 
tho subtle Greeks and the rhetorical Latins, and 
that it should liave been resei ved for Descartes, 
,a Frenchman, to introduce tho term conaeientia, 
or oonsciousness, in its modern signification. An 
instance or two of tho inudcru word may, no 
doubt, be found in Quintilian and the Latin 
fathers; but no consistent adoption of it is to be 
met with before the time Just specified. Among 
the Bomans, if two individuals or more l^ad a 
common knowledge of soipo cimumstance, such, 
a knowledge was called corucientia, or (con-s<n») 
knoicledife tofiether with; but, except this. Tie 
term was always employed in a moral sense, 
equivalent to 001;, word aaiaoimce. A great 
amount of menUd ingenuity has been expended 
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on tlwj 8ab|ecfc, -withoui! 

Ii<{hfc on tlio roal naturo of ronsotoiwiiwa* ” Wtwn 
I ttia awttko, I know X met !**»ako,”aftysan «uinoat 
Ainorlooii wdter, and iii> a'laXym of st,?'»a<i«ns 
or acutenoss of plKkuonnical inve«ittp»!,'’or ctut 
odd inuoh to tho lotoo >>i t.lMt ojipro^siou. 
CONSGRiraON, t fJM., 

eojm'rilftre, to enndl, *1.^ .i&nw givrh to tUo 
oompuhuty aystern of «s.' iiiwtnit of «<jldiws 
,tho arnC, prartusod In onil otket fttteisb 

oottOtrioa. JiV>v 4 ,!*> . n, a«> ^ooft. to ho 

atfexiiia tkr <•' -'f oo, is t *- > <h««M by lot 

to.Norctf tn tl.B rank# for 4tnJe*a he 

l«j iiwapaoHatt'd by any tt.J' n iw^ntal infiV' 
nutv. or extiiiid froio boiwg 1,t.j iRly non of a 
v,f‘ )'^ ”r a oi agi'ij fnthr., or tho oldest 

SKii "f a fa.oily Dial Hr-’ hjft iV'tlKjnt paroiiia. 

ii ''olli ir" 015 '' iboa."' 11*10 »r»,' studying fm 
Itu' I'hutvii. (11 •' also c^rmjit. ostvcU ns thosowho 
i> ivi;b'Mliiei ahiwli in * 1:0 amj or a’ho fa»a 
.,nitH-ii it fioKi wnimi’t.-i or ktirRilty. 

(*( )\SK(' llA'J’JOJi ,iv>T,'* fjAt,), 

il«! ■liik'.ii.i not of dedkatiug a. , . t»OU or thing 
to .1 ill .>ic‘ norvico .11 u-itf. Ill .Jiiikjorn times, tlie 
ootiM'i i"ini!n '.if (in is asuallyt, 'U-d ordination, 
aii'l ftin^ of Koi.iiloi, iib.T]roln,». ait^tra, &c,, in 
cniloil ilcilioiitioii t '('i.'hion'* mi wis oi)o of„tlio 
nj'ist uni veil..'! I i'-'‘’mm ‘.’ii'iinMiieS ot the 
tiii.noiita, it WiiR ) ..«'i<-d in Inilhu KSiyiit, 
.liuJifji. (.’Jitilil.i'a. ihi’t’i'.,, JKome, artioug the 
CiJt'Ui Uruidsi)' i!t l.iiu,,v»iUriEurope,<i>noinlly. 
At tho ooiiUiMuaiHont of the Moiiaio dispoasa-i 
tiori. all til', lit.( i'.Ji'imf Ilian andlwastweroiEiini' 
SI cMfi;(l I ti till- [.lOii!. Ktihsi'ipiontlytlio'wJjolo tiiho 
' 1 . and Aaron and ,isaon.« 
tt;i‘ \it}iot»nost’ootUoiv' ln 
• <> i. a description of the 
oiwat'lf aUv. alUr, of t)w 
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It, 


'lousi'fi, iichis. a 
not iiiuil ihv 


the 


uirio) tho wiigiou of iho 
■ as wi'i'o pijl''i.cly oiMi- 
' i‘i (.ilfiil. The ci'icinmiy was U, -n ntK'H'led '''ith 
ti'wit I oitip anil Bplendour, In fljc Kiiglish 
f'nmih the Itiuial-j^roiind is cuiisoi.'r.'itcil 
Conaoovation of n Sishov, Is tho aoparithitt of a imr- 
sow tor till! holj of n hlshoji, l»jf impOiWon of 


% OONSEEVATIYSS,ko«.«»-r'-fl.ffn, mem- 

bm ftf » jwlitiehl party ttt thia i-unntry, ^ sue* 
CTOWw of the 'Perkn. (Se<f ToBt.} I’heir avowed 
principle ia to pmem from inimvitien or rAilical 
ehangyi the oYlating ih^Utuliicnui of the emiatry, 
Iwth Otuil »ndec«}e»j«)itii(»l; and ^oy nre thete- 
fore opwe*?d tn tba iW'Wifs *nd ftadlflal* now 
eiylod Uibembi '(^%e rmrloiH hondintfo) Tho 
,»nn«,« OmisoTvativo waaifirat iidox>W nlxwt 1830 , 
Robert iVet ferffte eorljoet wiio 

etainieil th 6 tifcK Wuon h** Mpl hiM friends, by 
snpiiortiBg Fi'ei^ 'J'rniJiJ. hdvoncodimypnd tho Hues 
of tiro party, the other Oonservativea rujuidwted 
them gave them the bamo of 
I’EKWTSsi,) Tim moat ominmit wfefiht ConaervA- 
tmi kudm hftyb beeh the liart of Derby and 
Mr. Dismeliof Boaoonafkld). Tho (%»«* 
sorvafive Okb U Pall lyfell i«istlabJi»beti in 1840 ) 
is the hvDitl'quAFtii'ra of tho jiarty. 

Xa the VolW States. vsTite seiwort'er* of Piesldwit 

liiuealh ill hi* eoivtijiijitwy nifiirti to wntoro tJi« UnJon, 
in itn»i 5 , were kiio#» tt* the CemvrveUvwi. . 

OONSlDKEAt’tOiir, j5vii>i,-iihi.rsw/{*'iiA.«ii, 
(liftt,, coiw'ifwiifki), in fiAW, Is the niftinrW eaiKse 
of a contmot, withont which U ciuiuot bind tJi« 
party. I'he cotisWisisition is oilber fjrpvmriJt »r 
iiA/ihi.';f, Thiv i* wbeft, ,tha law itsolX W’ 
fonu'B a MMwTrref/ns ,* #»> if & nmn KOea into it 
ciiamim inn, aud, igftyiug tlwfe some «mo„tAkcj» 
niOitf or liHlginj! rittiw fo» hliiitelf Of tiis horse, 
the law jiroainnoB {iw jjiitemU ’to jsty for IxAh, 
irorwi'hsiantliuD tihciv is no aett^ luargohr or 
cunTiitiii Ihitivviii Uiifl and h5» host. Also, there 
U It It/ mtttire ami hlnoii, »iul a 

r,>jtatiMe I’u/n'wIrnrk'yH . nnd, therofwrc, if ft 
be iiidi'hk'd to divova tithe ph, wid,i in fi/ttnitieraiioA 
of ,natural affiijctiofe, given hw goods or I'Siiiift, to 
hill SOM 1 fids is ,a fraiMlulept a^aiuei the 

orviditors (uiibiss It''.ho main, or lB.,iif>os»id».'rnfion 
of, his niainago), hoi'ottsi thui tv^^iimds a 
com- i .. ,Co«Rid(!fnvtt)!«iS*-<if an illogisl 

iniiv. f 0 . Illiral chanW't'CrBrw,void. ■ ■ 

('I iNSTKTOlvTf, ctHwis- 

(l U'i.rt), oiigl’Ally aptiiirtl, uaiJcr the Ittior 
HA'aitn eittferoM, ti> the pWc in which their 
prhy coiimul met, iwnj aftoTvnrda to thii coimeil 
itiiclf >V}inii the Ifeman i 'hnreb, Wtw ostahllshtiiii 
this iorni of court tfa» adoptml % the ectelfta* 

time, film 


h..wrts sort pmyrr.' 

nt Sjii fwtw. or at least tlime, WbIwjh i hiKooet conn » of sl&to tft wiii tinman goyiftn- 
- — .--.s .. eaiH?d the eousuitwy.. Tn^ mttnuwy 


iimiii'il, there must ---- ... . , 

jif.'-C(itatiUeCunsc.«:aUuuofabbho{i, I'iifl ccreniuOjf i'oCiil m, called tup eoustetory , 

UK«d in tile Aihurcb o( JCafilawd will be founii In Wie 1 o ««lory, Which w composed oufe of OvrdpialS, 
Hooli of LViimnob Pray'M’.: It wai pri!jmy«d,to tiic mi* i nini over which thol’opo ruijwcif MHajidos, mcnts 


of lidwani VI. It Is afeilSKl i» tbepri.fiMSc, t,Kit " Uw 
owe shall bo aceonwted'Jc'taken tw b<iA r .mp, or 
anffiiwil to execute th* same fnnetJoo, ',»«ilr>)» let lj<‘ 
called, tried, and' adWillfe^, «i?tWiUn« to 

that form, or hcdyiitynWlf.iljiifciiiip^ 

ConseoraUoa «f flSnstfdtoS.'.-AlI '!<*«*ch«is In-Abis 
country must bccpg»M™ted,iM'W-i|w.ii<«(gjmwi no 
place as a chwhth the 

libhop. Tha 

aotiminity and gwr^ttri.' How. iloh bfisop aoy, 
form be thinks beskp Rirm ..of 1 ^ 

rtiumhas, chCpals, Whkij.lw!** »^t 

tton ,(r7t»>i 
Uonsft U 00.1 
peteiiiawUiQiity; 

.. 


Coasberation irf Rts, 

iwvd aafnWji: 1> 
ft’iUsfrhmwnyc^iSi^c"'''" ‘ 
is allied , 

whioli 








MKw % 'frank in t\ie. iiBpnl imlace for ihe tniin:^q-i' 
fuw «d gfiijpral, fcuninifss bdnnpctmt with tlm 
Giftiroh, thr nlcetion of cariUnak, ■bi»&op«f and 
,thft|lk». K 3 Ctr.iordia*ry (sonsjutortas, er,,flst3p»y 
»ro < 58 dle;i. secret mmsiktorbss, mfty Ih> •UffiiYium-d 
ftt ww rime by ihoi’ope, m pckiailmM may 'rerpiira, ' 
Th« rrabMdosit idituwmi «a idw tlnpdrwBirlwil'o 
also theh'oonrintoma, *dj|c(h iM;nttgti tlm afta-ir# 
of Ah® 'Ghurtih,, Jul tl»c comistwy i» » 

BpiritnsUbovttt tertierJy hScl^i inibc msaai the. 
idaiWJCiitBi.ofettrnftj.or'^li cWi®i|.Iot';aJ)»lii k-lung- 
.rng- rii'Wr, M nttd liad 

Wikssssbrt 

nbw.luiW' by tbf ■ 

%iai:ooaj*hk4»fy,mthftr'm tbo cfi.rii'ijdial cTOwch 
^-ritrihihilt glime in'rijc, djoet-sp-fH 
**■'-*'oc|I®**hHi.t'i6itl mt'uses. ' pSkt , 

'■£ 5 w'wf-obJ' ' ■ ' 






md '^nth Sat'.few 

' .ri*'1 1 ' '■ ' 



oofirsoiipAi: 50 -N ACTS , i 


tnaw e0^ia«^ fortfUag tiu^ConaoKda^d S^d f; 
inAift X 816 , tM Omi Brittdaond 

btteA itr«vloasIy s^Emratef'mn amuIgtMnfiated, 




doK^iasE) A'^oir i©m-Aot* of ■■ 

liamoni wttioh, ibr «wii:cli)s.\mi- 

fonoity, ftttd tb avoid il3e‘tio«e«<d|y ot : 

Alftweft, (tOo^Udftte at oombkto ia ono Mi, .tW' 
proyiskaw of yaiidm Aot» having jrrfiwisocMi"^' 
imblU mdeytakiagib JAnumg 
(UK) tbo UomiviQles’ Olamo#, CoaaolidatlQft 
X84.3 ; tb« l4»d C^^nvesCodKdlda^oaAoi, 
the 0)AUsej).y>oftsoli4»A^ .V 

CO’IiS©ljS, ''a^yfpiWwbtiim. ,ol*';(3w': 

twin C'on«otids,ted, Antiaitieit,. I'lbb.'BxhwL.&Or^ ^ 
TCymaenf!* .dudng iho iwobeM 4f . tfae 

money which now foyn^ ^oi.WfcMcnKh laid' 

tl)ieijas«>lvo» tmu«^ ,;9{>ae3!4t>. .t^^ 

Thcso coiiditioi^ gbm»a%|G^S4lf«d id4a.ti>i»«^» 
taking to jMy an ?p6 . r^b piHE.®cs»t. ; 

On account o| thto ;aad coofn^oa 

■which an^d ®td,ia fihe aujhl^st ef •tocka thas; 
formed, m t^'OoildioUdMdd Aauail^ 
wa* paSwKl.'. %' lima M, ayej^' hf: the' 

vadhOo£'thhdl'fai^'#de)a.'«|BA»tt^o^^ the^ 

whom oonooUd^o^TOO 
aeoount at (Se^ Pvifm.) 

OOtf.^QSiTjf chai«»*(f, frojn«»» 

and wra, lotK i»Jiitein% iiOB« ywb throws jft his 
lot with anotlmrrh ,«>iftl«>i»ioa wnftilnepin iW 
uindtii'tftkihg {. fti hii^!id»d ‘ 9y thohnw Of 

Bfegifthfl, two fthttn (Wtwpjdi,:^ teifeof the,Beia*n- 


hl^^kuig, is^ ia aU'%»} p»weedings/ldekedupon 
da tt single, not oe d 'Women. She may. 

purchase and eedy^ humef ^tdnt I<twi.os, mid do: 
lOliber acts of dwniw^ip.ndth^t the interveHtion 
of the ktng. itwy Mie' liiit •ndhesned ^hev 

sepfloate aani. ofSedt. 

tlisdittti-fr ‘..She pngs detbiB., 

and is free .|n« d^h'd cist^rnddd %- 

poao upon womeh hat .is, m', 

selects dho-it od;&~bbau 3 i^‘fc><mU{t w^ 
suhjeots d^the' khl^i .' & 
howoter, »hdtodays ^O-'inue 
king;it n«un$ hi|m Mtsdni 
oHher. 'Ihomu^dnddfl.w^edn' 
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were, hy several Acts of PaTTkinient, ejrhvrged, 
end they ate' now oonservatovs of tho pulilki 
pea«n id tlieir humireda, tw the petty constables 
»«► in ps«tirfiC8; and they servo pieeeids or 
wsteaniaon eertaw-ooea^iona, and return tbehsfc 
of jurota. . !Ph^ are Bpp<.>inted at the courts leet 
of the frnnehite or hunarod over which shey nro- 
aidOii <* todcfsBtltdf that, by the justices at their 
tesidons. Petty cow*W«s> or jjariuk cftn- 
stc^feK^dOOm to have been first appointed about 
ihd httmnMg of the reign of £)lward III., to 
JkUaedhim/t'ho burthen id. the chief constahle. 
3^y Wd.ndd appointed by.the justices under 5 
and 6 \fi«h'Okniop. Their prmcipal duty i.s the pro- 
tetrvatlon. ot ;llhe peasot^uthoaorvice of the sum- 
laoajlga.wtd llho axccutioa of the warrants of the 
of thn peace, to them dkeeied, relative to 
thob^tohousion iind commitment of ofi'endors. 

OambnhUt'onK persona appointed mi par- 
tieuW ootsasiona 1 q^ the magi^ntes, wi>o have 
RoWor to Hijpeiat and swear in ns many honae- 
Mflerodr otbora as they may think fit, wlm ha.vo 
no O^emptiOn from the office of cntisinblis. 
0OMjB^ ,aRd iWstrfet Oonatobfe* are appointed by 
•IJrB JuTOo*^ undflPvfee 2 and 3 Viet. c. 93, and 3 
0^ 4 Tict. c. 89 . PoLtoa.)' 

, Chkastsblac^Snyinnd, a gr«.vt officer of tho 

0 nuh,, who was fottncrly associated 'iith the Karl 
i«dft of 1 # Court of Ohiimfey. The office 
ndatodbmre W CdndtOMt, slter which it went hy In- 
heritaadtto’thn^arls df Berefoni and Ksses, and nest 
in the line W Stafford. On the attainder of Sdwu-d 
St&flfota, 0 HkS bf Bwokiughwa, in 1521, the iitBoe 'las 
atK^shedtkbtit at a ooyobatlon, a r..ord Tii!$h CoiwtahU. 
is Oppointod to take part in the ceremony. The (rrest 
Bv&i of Wltilifagtoe offiei»te<l at the eorunatlou of 
WiUku^yY, sad i^Gcn Victoria. 

t«rd 0MUtoUs of Scothwd.—This office wa» 
ihsutotod uy David L ufaoitt 1147. In the absence of 
the li^g; thy c^nttahla had the command of the ai r.nlea 
In: Uit ftmA ' In raai.ths dteslty was ni.Sile heredit.uy 
in CilHerrt Hhy, hhul of Ecroll, and witli 

daaeeiidSjDtS - 


' ’flhnaabln-of Tnuto^ h toltittUT commander of the 
IdritbSt itoiKi the {iractimJI: Imd of tbo army, jmlgo in 
|u m^tonrolhonpao, onArMUiator ot nmrtial dispinv. 
tLs eifitoWwwsupUwssed by,Louis XfV. in 10^6. TUo 
Mn||iSror oit^Iat>%'nKrtved’f« for purposes of state, cim- 

Louis'; but it was sup 

" O^^ittahloof a. dastla, th^ governor of a castle belouc 
ing to the kiby,.or to & powmlul noble. The office wuc 
'freqth'daayneitoffitary. 

hsitf-ftanx, 
onantdl hold at the city of 
xd! iBoden, Ger- 

.d^lWH;i|y^'jl|pM^,k<U4i^^ Itwafraanunened 

j[^y't|Mf^ra^-;^/ldtot|!li^^ipt.SKrainund to pat 

eharoh arfewig 
'^ohn ‘XAMI. , Gri%«wy’ 
jC^i^d.BwMOioi 3 £HL^'fo^^ papal chair; 

^dVBnh.tito t^prea^ of tho doctrines of 
dxiattlraN.. Ktototahled, bosidea iho 

' 'SXIJA, iPirmii»- 4 d.v 
twfffity 
tjtrttity archW^bpe, 
"Inmdk^', ptvthtea ma 
iaadKOTi' afifl' eoufied 

' mAia 

tthd eoa- 
JermM of 






E£S'to:^Y,' 













CONSTmJ’tlON 


CONSUL 


CONSTITn^iON, fvh»k«m , 
eonstUsiWf frwn con a«d 1 set> ox 9 ip> 
IKtuili), in a gsiicial iKiRse, wan ox<diaa«e«»,ira$al{b- 
tioo, Of law, Riacte W aut^oii^ ot a JK^wnor, 
either oml or ccoTeskitieiil (le«»eeft am] 

(locisions of the Botnaa vote 

oonstitntiona, and in the liamn ihn 

name is gi\en to» ctecreeof tho i}i mntten 
of dootnne ConstitntiQb, in * pobtief^ tonae, w 
tho esUbltehed form of govermnmit m mf kiagr 
dora, Htate, or oommaTUt;^, whethee tMi be « 
oody of written burs be fcraiKleid on presenn* 
tive fn Hiigbuid,. tU^ ooDstiinHoA i« mnob 

np of the whoie hotly of pqblio- liWi enatommiy 
(or uawntfcea), m well as atatuliMry, whwb has 
been in progre^ for many eenterktt, and is abtlf 
iimlcrgoin; ohangc or mothfleatna. ‘WhtMMer 
tho i>owt.r of a wwoieign over hit people 
in «Miy portiottlai by law or nsagtH «nch a erne 
may bo said to have a oonstitirbon Oonstitn^ 
tions ha VO by political vnitere been dinded into 
direo kuiflB --(i) thus© ©stabtuhed by the sov- 
ou.i((a powci , ( 2 ) those «pni!t||mg out of t%hts 
cnjoybil by tho people, or cevt^ okasea of tbbm, 
and which foim conditions m the ocmtniet be* 
twccu the sDveie^n and tb© an4 ( 3 > 

those founded oh aoippaot bs^weea dt^ethK^ 
sovtiei^ii x'owers The nnt fdsmrauy b« 
dividod Into those eatablusbed by d.fte®'abybrolgp 
peoph foi tUfcir own rOgulatlo^ bftd thow j^at 
are giautcd by mooarohs td th©ir' sub].f©t«. Zn. 
i< (,ard to political priu«i]4ea» censt^tuma antH* 
( 1 ) (Icinactatic wlicro uve sover^g^ ]Mwdr k 
Vest it in the body of thepeo^©, 
wlua the government is eUleSy or ©^irely la th© 
hsnds of ceitain pnviloged cksse©; mdtiaroliif 
t)al wilt n in the hands of oa© ptirson. ttwi ( 4 ) of 
'a^ioivt^ cbaiactei, as ni wiimil© th© 

t<o\cren,n power is dtsfnfn(lt«4 <*7«r tub 
lords, and coTtjnonS. Cwwtttolttfio ©Ivites fiitif' 
pliih a sovereign power, whetJior tlbit bdVeittwl 
in niK 01 iiuity m OB© supreme ruler, etw tilt 
thi male population above a ceFttnnng© 

Consdtutions sn© Camauiu i^AVeira or satK 

CnuficHoi Pkcuuand) 

Gunstltutions, Apcstsllotd, (Sw Jttotroi usat €60- 
stmTioSs) 

CodstitatitHis <d OIssHifEsnt, Ctasksmur, xms 

CowatiTimoNs 0 K> 

CON STITUIlC^IS^PSt th© f^etd© giwin b© 
tb© sui^rfcers of tih© OonsMtnttM* (st "Sail 
IJhig'mihis,* mned «fc < 7 * 3 , by froe Cl«heht 
\1, whioh gav© a ^ 

the Janeemsts (Me 
ing BB heretiosd jtodhpcpigENlf^^ 

I^quei OtostmeTS* «t th© JfW 

Testament** 


CONSUL^ tlw title 1 given to cho 

tw© hl^lOBt onUw«y magistiateB of the Raman 
repahbe IV? were hrst ap}i«»ntc<l aftii tho 
exiHiiJliROti of to© llhirqulns, ^ © u, and for about 
twoeeptimiBBWi.r© entitled pnn'tores (Itswlers of 
tbeap^) Tkb (Konaitl* nhumBl ivoiy sceptics, 
lupuM© assemblleft j«ii 4 on '‘©urub” chairs ni 
throMeSj wid cJcortised aE tho fnncticins of roj alt> 
III til© Inst ytLare of tho repahli© (hen authority 
culinmatcil, ttml although the title was retauicd 
under tho onipicB, the oftk© wasutdy an lionot uy 
: appcjnftibmt the tltk 'Waa revived in Frauro in 
when tW© ©onuiuhi, Bonajiarto, t^nibu 
oim, and iahmn ivefrappotttM, the latter iw > 
being littitt more them nonentitiee. 

CK>NSULi a mdihe o^eh l^ointeid by a 
govemiMiit to reside la aom© foreign oountiy, in 
Order to facjhsate and jnpteet the oommercud n 
rfeitwne hetiveea his own eooatry and that to 
which he has u®sti sent This thru of ofiitei 1 
• seems to have been er^ted by the t+nhan stati b 
about the rath vonthvy TaMngedvHutigoof the 
oruBades, they proemwd permuaion from certam 
Aidatk prm«8a to send persona uilo tiwirtim 
tisksaa pretocioia of their meiohants going to 
thea© parts , Tl«sir eatampfe yras gradually £ol 
; lowed by «»h©r Boropean nalion^ and by th« 
s$tix century theByatem wasgentaally ©stablwUcd 
AVer !£hirop« (The right of sendwig consuls to 
fbfeign euanbdm denejniiii eithei upon custom or 
i©2preaa aap heruj© tneii powers ddC<r 

wwtoly in diiferimt BtatOB, In gonem, tho duty 
of a emumt M to watch ov^ tho ©otimieiciHl mte 
yeti© ^ the lyiios© saivant he », t^r^seo 
that tho o0^«M3«s of commercial tiefttivs ar» 
proper^ ohsciMd, to give his best mlvice and 
sMstanoO to i|er tradhig and other s« 4 i;eet 8 , tt> 
prevent theh' dninogomeBit at |h« iaws, to re 
aeaelle (^cr diifevenoee, upMbi ihek' uiicicRts; 
fstoMally to roller the copmtion of tho ««b 

f itoti of tho oohatiy eeitploying him within the 
imjta of Ins 6 fm«!|kEp iM comfovtablo, and then 
tnatsaidlocisiuptwtanleandBeeaiK^^ pussibk 
A tonum is ©vp»Hed to bo master of tho 
lauguag© of th^ ©ountry m which he residi.'s, and 
’toimareof itelaweand rogulatSoiiB, 
pfudgeuMiy emth to s^futo to trade t so nvocnr© 
add ©end mm© atothitieal rotunia eoD^tected with 
©ommrrto.itod Bi© pdecs ^ ptotluo© and pruvi 
stotHi, maal to toj^t apy infeetdou© ditorders that 
he svfibttt m diewiet 110118018 or© suuio 


viiajsawfvi 


NATION, 

tkun, IB ompioyea to psKi^ii^ 
the Lutheran otkirth rapw^sf 
Christ m tb« Btohanto, m> tsm 





ibdi^hbi )n<»Ki jbcwpioutly of ih© ooirntnes whieh 
toptoKht AH Snt|a& toanuls holding a 
tm gidijoete of Qr<s»t Britain, 
ImA ipa*^ of «r© not to Tli© 

im|H%iaitot»of BirfBah eonsdls weie formerly do 
(fved i^dofly fooht foes, whwih depeudod ut>o» the 
toiBitore, htwWv towe of oss-iooB, Ac ♦ of the 

hunts of 

W»t |H)W twur fees are vtry 
IkcOltodetoBto cettift 

i sM, m ito^tbiim toey have in many 
OSAto ^ed itatodto pioto (id ©rowti In soma 
'^y afh allowod' to ©diesgti m tiatle, m 
from it There are 
«e^w or v!«i»-eoQ«ahi at (dl the olncf 
itHwlmdi tW aoBon htocommeroial r©ls> 
Ip tom© wsmtrtefo whee© thtro w m 
consul geneniil is 


Who u, aoturcdiKd »s n 

tow the toBh of rhoryi* ef'gfpMm, 
fen^ait to© stoiof goverrtroeui By i 
^ totottlato to apy plv-i' h to© 










CONTRACT 


CONSUMPTION IW 


territory of tlie ctnintry from whioli the consul is 
Himt, anil conhoijuontly acts clone witoin it, are 
iloDc in KinclaiuK Mamaffc of British subjects 
i'ccorile^l in the mmsul's books is therefore valid. 

CONSUMRTJON, k'tn-aump'-^vn (lAt.. 

rmnuMiAw), in Bolitioal Bconomy, is employed 
as opiMJsed to pmluctioii. It does not mean the 
cuiisiiuiptiou or aiuiihilatiun of maitcr, that being 
as impossible as its creation, but the consumption 
or annihilation of the qualities Mrtiich render com- 
luodities useful and disimblc. To consume the 
products of art or industry, is to deprive them of 
tlic utility, and, conhequontly, of the value oom- 
inuiiicatoil to them by hibonr. In every healthy 
condiUoii of society there is always a natural 
)'Klatiiiiis}ii)i inaititaiiied between production nml 
con«um]>tiori, Tlio greater tho consumption, the 
greater llio stimulus given to production. There 
nil] always he an excess of production over con- j 
. iiinption wlioi'cver the course of ..iyadiistry is not 
iiiipedi'd by bad biws. Political economists dis- i 
luiguish between productive and unf^rodnetive \ 
cousumplion. Commodities are consumed pro¬ 
ductively when tho advautoge or benefit, whether 
material or otheiwiso, accruing in consoquonce 
to then' possessors, exceeds their value; and they 
ere consumed unproductively when such advan¬ 
tage oj boiieAt is less than their value. 

CONTEMPT, kon'denpt, olfeuce against 
Ihu occlesiasticai Bnprein.vcy of the crown by 
assuiiiiiig local eccleslobtical titles under the 
authority of the court of Home. Also against 
tho tJiivercign’s title. (AVe Br.]5MUN1hk,) 

Contempt of Court,—imunmis against tho dignity of 
a Court of law, hi resisting Its ptoccaa, obstructing its 
jiro'.-erillngs, or bisultlng a Judg«. The couit hag sum- 
inary power to inflict punbhintmt. 

Contempt of Farliamout (Scs PAnciawKN'c.) j 

Xegiolatianon theAnmoot.—;ContagiousTllsease8 Acts 
for iiaial and nlUlfkry stations, Intencled to check the 
Sliresilof ventreal diseases, were passed in 18(16, i86q, 
ami lb?I. These inc>uiure.s I'aw cncountej-ed a vigor¬ 
ous oij|tosliioii from a large secUoii of the public. Acts 
lor prrvi-nting the Siiruai] of coutagloas disi^asamong, 
uuiiiials were passed in 1866, xOdj, iiixf, and 1878. 

OONTlNteNTAL SYSTEM, ton-te-nen,'- 
M, was a plan deviat'd by Napoleon to exclude 
Britain ft om .all uiteicourse with tho Continent of 
Kuri'pe. in order tO compel livr to nckbowiedgu 
the iiiavithuc law estoblishcd at tho peace of 
IJtreclil. This system began with the famous 
decroi'of llcrlui. (Hue BeBl-ift, i>«!CJtJt:ii!f)s*.) A 
second iWrec of nth N'ovcmbofi J'S*7, vms still 
more severe agidnst neutral ewnmcrcfl. By this, 
all biuliours ami nlnocs ol France, and Imr allies 
in ISurope npd the coloniea, jig Ifltowise every 
country with which Btituiu wi»fi;iStwar,and from 
which the British flag was exoltidod, wgre subject 
to the sura* rostrfotlons as if they, were ctoaely 
blockaded: allcommoreein the mauufhotdreshad 
productions of Stick countries was prohibited, and 
ve.<iKals ojvgaged m such commerce were to be con- 
ttseatod; -.as also all those vessels whoso oer- 
fificattM abowoil tlmt they were built in the 
enomy’s obuntry. Another order in council, de- 
ebtrod th^ 8«Ja of vesaeU to ncutr»Js- by ike 
enomy u^A’t^lir tmd toe intended transfer of 
proi'i'i'ty iyoid* ' These' oftlers wero followed by 
reoiisah. pB tlto Etonolt,«ide. By a decree w 
lUdai!, of, «7to ‘do?, strengthened by 

a decreet^ flw T(Ui«ie» of irth January,;iSo0, 
evnty vcs^idj 'Of wbfttoveif flag, whicli had bieen 
seardiwl by a British vesBel, and consented to he 
sent to Britain, or h«yi paid fwiy. 4tl^ vkhatwer 


to Britain, was to be declared denationalized, 
and to have become Britosb property, and as such 
a gtmd prize. In order more etTectnally to 
annihilate Brikisdi commerce, the tariff of Tr ianon 
respecting colomal goods was proclaimed 3rd 
August, j8io, which was extended by a decree of 
rath September, and on the xSth October was 
followed by the decree of Fontainebleau, which 
directed the burning of all British goods. These 
decrees were to be carried out, with more or 
fewer modifleations, in all countries connected 
with PVauce. The consequence was, that the 
price of eolouial and foreign goods rose enormously 
on the Continent; a regular smuggling trade was 
carried on at different points ; numerous substi¬ 
tutes for colonial goods, particularly coffee and 
sugar, were invented; and a variety of manu¬ 
factures grew up on the Continent which were 
the germs of very extensive and flourishing 
hranches of industry. On tho breaking up of 
Napoleon’s power, the so-enUod continental sys- 
toih foil to the grotind. 

CONTINGENT, kondin'-jent (Lat., eon, 
and tanffo, I touch), the name given to the quota 
of troops to bo furnished by each member of a 
number of states composing a confederation. 

Contingent XegUoy. (see Lao a ov . ) 

Contingent Aemaind«'. (JSee KuorAiNOKH.) 

Contingent Fse,, (See Usn.) 

CONTRABAND, hm'-tra-hami (Itol., 
e/infrafnndo; Lat., conf-ra, against, and havritun, 
proclamation), a term applied to all goods or ws rc.s 
exported from or imported into, any country 
against the laws of said country. 

CONTRABAND OF WAR, is a designa¬ 
tion applied to certain comraoditiis useful in war, 
which, by the law of nations, neutrals aiu pro- 
hibitou from carrying to belhgeu'nt states. 
There is great dift’ercooo of opinion among 
authoritlee as to what are and what are nut eon- 
tmlornd of war, and the usage among nations 
lias been equally fluctuating. Of tiie same 
nature with oontralaibd goods is the carrying of 
military persons or dispatclies in the seivice of 
the enemy. The dispatoties of an ambahsador or 
other public minister of the enemy resident in a 
neutm country arc excepted. In general, where 
the ship and cargo do not lielong to tho same 
person, the contraband articles only are conlis- 
ented, and tlic carrier-master is refused his 
freight to which he is entitled upon innocent 
articles which are oondennied as enemy’s pro¬ 
perty, Under the fraudulent circumstances of 
false ixvpcrt and false destination, the ship as 
well as toe cargo is liable to confiscation. Where 
the ship and the. contraband articles belong-to 
the sanio person, they are involved in tho same 
penalty. 

CONTRACT, kon'-irakt (Lat., con, imho, I 
draw),*—The subject of contracts is partly treated 
under the head Of Aubbjjmknt. In addition to 
what is there stated, it may be romarked that 
wntracta are express or i^tplied, tho terms of the 
former being openly uttered and avowed at tho 
tline of the making; the lattei' rest on a mere 
cokstriiction of law, and in general it will be im¬ 
plied toab B man actually promises to fulfil that 
which he onght to fulfil; A person drunk, to 
the extent Of coilij^to iiit<»tioatio%80 as to be 
po longer under' the guidance, of reosun, is ab- 
soltitely incaimble, while that oondition lasts, of 
entering into a valid contract. The performance 
of a contract oaim^ b« enforced if tFe contract be 
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fonii(l(Ml upon ail immoral or illegal coiisWcva* j 
tioi., or be obtained by fraud, or, if good at the 
time of making it, the porformauoe bocomai 
illegal by a subsequent alteration of the law, or 
if tbe promisee on his part has failed to perform 
tlic cuiDiidorai'ion. Xiut, on the other baud, uo 
excuse is ill general afforded by tlic oircunistuice 
that what a man absolutely engaged to do has 
since become iinpeasible, for it was his own fault 
to make an unoouditional contract. Yet, if the 
jimformance bo hindered by the oppo.sito iuirty, 
the case, of cour.so, is different, and the jKirty 
making the engagement excused. {Set* Bailhskt 
and Dkkd.) 

COXTRADICTORY PROPOSITIONS, 
lun-lnt-dih'-lor-e (Lat., contradkfio), in hogio, ai’o 
the opjiosites of each other, the one being a roetc 
ami naked ilcnial of the other. To ho truly con- 
tr,idic.tory, they must have the same terms, and 
differ both in quantity and quality—tlio one 
lienj ing and the otlvcr attinning tlio same thing 
of iho same subject considered in tho same cit- 
cunistancc's. 

CONTRARY PROPOSITIONS, 

r< rfjafc., contniniii,), iu fjogio, are universal pro- 
pi',utioiis, one of which affirms and the other 
il<’iiicfi the siiinc predicate of the Same subject. 
Tin y iliTVr lu quality, but not in quantity, and, 
thercfiire. arc liistiugiiishcd from contradictory 
pnq'odtwns, which differ both in quantity and 
quality., 

CONTROL, BOARD OP, a board or coun¬ 
cil. established in 178 b for the purpose of aid¬ 
ing and controlling the executive government of 
fii'lia, ,iml .'Uipei'intending the territorial couoorns 
of the bUit India Oorapany, The Bowd wasrer 
niodelb d in 1703. The President whs a Cabinet 
nunibter. It was abolished m 1858, when the 
goveinincnt of India was transferred' to the 
(Jrown. 

CONTROLLER, or COMPTROLLER, 
h»ii troal'-<:i' (Norm.), is an officer appointed to 
eontrol, over-see, or verify public accounto; as 
the comptroller of the royal hottsohold, wlwao 
duty it is to examine and cheek the expenses of 
the household. He is usually a member of the 
jii'ivy council, and, a political, adherent of the 
Uovernment in power. The comptepUer-general 
of the .exchequer has the control record of 
the receipts and payments of the public revenue 
of the United Kingdom, and the preparation and 
issue of exchequer bills. Re js incapaoitoted 
fiom holding any other oflSca under the crown, is 
apiiomted by letters patent, and holds his office 
iluring good beliaviour. . 

CONVALESCENT HOSPITALS. (% 

Hosrn'AM.) 

CONVENT; kovf-vent (Ihti, jkfnWsnttM, from 
con and I'enio, I corjjeL it appiiAl to a community 
of religious persona, whether monks or nuns, ana 
to the abbey, monastery, dr hnmmry m < which 
they reside. In moil^ia too lybnl .w 

limited to thoresidenceiidf'cdthipdm^lSt of huffH. 
(S« MoSASTKRt, NhSSJ.);, 

CONVENTICLE,.denotesl 

projierly, a cabal, oFsecretwsS^filyVd^ a port« 
the monks of n. convent to fOri^ a party in the 


l>roaoh for those religious ftssumblles which dis¬ 
sent from tho cstablisiied church. 

Conventlide Acts. - In i6^, what <.s ralleil the fim- 
vsiitiole .\ct was tsMsetl, Jeereelufi that if any fun-sou 
or iwrsons above sixteco years of arb were ijfesent at 
any laoeUiig for wqralilp aitferent Irom the ( huivh of 
Kuglaad, whoj-e tlicro sbould be five p»r.ions nuire than 
the faousBhold, they should, for tlw drat eifence, autfor 
tlireemonth»’hn}Mriso»nient,orj)aj r!5; foi ilir second 
tlie punlshmeut nas to bo doubted;, sud for the third 
they were to be banishod to Anreff^or pay i;r.si; 
and if tiwy returned, to Suffer death, i^hls iwt having 
expired, anotiicrwas passed lit jbf>o, accordiiw to wliieU 
a nno of «. Was lo be inlUcUid for the first olvem-o, and 
los. for the Second; and any one preaching, or .sulfor- 
iug a religious meeting to lie bold in hia house, tm-iirrod 
a penalty of £to By r WilHam and Mary, e. iiS, Pro¬ 
testant dissenters weiu freed from these nutialties; but 
it wits not tin iSi» that the Convoutieie Act was ru- 
ponied by i-,i Oeo. 111. c. xia, 

CONVENTION, kon-mn'^ithun (I^it.), do- 

notes, proiieily, tho act of coming together, a 
meeting or fth.iembly of scvernl inilividualii. It 
is more paritonhu-ly'bpplied to a fonunl meeting, 
or an assembly of rteJogutDs or ropresontutivi-s for 
the tmnsaetion of lirqioi-fcant business, yit 11 or 
[ oecleMastiouI, In EugUsli histruy, it Is the uatiio 
given to ttu estraordiuaiy asMi-uibly of puilbi- 
Tiiont, or of tho stutos of the realm, hold vvitlioiit 
I the h|,ug’s writ. Of tliis kind was the pui liniuout 
which mitovfed Charles 11., imd that which eoti- 
; ferred tho crown niioii M'illifiui, J’riueoof Orungo, 

; in the latter oase, IVilliftin, on tlio ubdieititoii of 
James II., invitt'ii the loius spiritual utnl iem- 
t poml, to tlm ifunibor of about ninety, nil wlio had. 
sat in parliament under Ohai-tes 11., luid tlio 
mayor, uhlecmon, and iifty common couneihueu 
of the city of l.-endon, to nujet and deJibeiute 
upon the »taj:e of tho country, Tlu-y reeoui- 
nmiwbii him to summon li conventimi of the 
stetes of the realm; ami accordingly ciretilai 
letters were dlsiiatchecl to Iho several couutics, 
cities, boroughs, and nniversitii'.s, for tlio ciection 
of members. The convention met on tlie -joiid 
June, i^Bp, aij<l, after Jong debate, mssed the 
Act of Scttlomci'it, wliiol) doelared the throne 
vacant, and oorffonod tho crown, with its prorm 
gatives more -exactly liraitwl and duilned than 
formerly, on William and his rriiicciiB jmuily. 
A sifnilar convention met at Kdlisburgh itiMoreh, 
tbSg, and, after dedwiug Umt James had for¬ 
feited^! title to the throne, made a tender of 
their allegianeo to the rrinoiii and Princi-ss of 
(irango. In French history, tho term is applied 
to that assembly which met after the Legislative 
Assembly had pronounced the suspension of tho 
royal funOtions in Repteinber, 1792, and pro¬ 
claimed the repnblic, ITiis body dissolved itself 
oh the establishment of tho Directoxy, in October, 
1796, . , 

CiwwMition «f Xtoya) Burghs. (Scr Bonnns, Rovau.) 

Otovunfioa, Kaffonai. fiset Hi'tiuTf.w. Vonvuifciosi.) 

COlIVERSION, kotirV£r''iihun (lat., con- 
iierito), in Logie, w thofm'mingof ono proiiosition 
from anotlier, )by interchanging tho subject and 
predietate thus s the converse proposition of 

*Eye|iy^A is B," is,..Every B is A.” There 
are three kinds ot oohve«rion--shnple, limited, 
and fiy contra-posiition, In simple nonvei-sion, 
both qtmntity and quality are retained, as in the 
example jast given. TTniversal negative and par¬ 
ticular alBmiative propotitions may be- simply 
eohverted. It requu-cs, however, that the ex¬ 
tremes be Gif .EXjuat extent—that is, either both 
dietributod or ncitljer distributed ; as “ Plvery 
aqildAtoral triangle is eqtuangular;” “Some 
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l»oorperKon«ftra liberal.*’ In lirtiitad convOTHon 
the nuantity of universal affinnativ^^e aad vm- 
vorhM nef^m-ca is cha^tt^d; as, “ All oiidcs are 
tre^w,” •^S<mie tre^are etkka “ Slothing tliat is 
«u>rall^ right can ii4 fiobtleally wren^/' “ Nothing 
politically wrong mn be tBorally right." Oon- 
vorsion by iojrtaposiifoii i» npidicafalo to imiversal 
af&rmatives awl narticnlar uegatin-s, and oon- 
«ists m the oamwaing vritli eodi of the traiis- 
©xtiefiww the phrase htU; as, “ Whosoever 
js of (ifxl (Wfth nghteousnes?,’’ “Wikosoever 
rlooth not righteuasness is not of God." 

In I.aw, t.VuvKU'Sioa whore a man \iaH found, or he- 
foaiei jsw#e9»iMl of another’s goorta, and refuac-t to do- 
timr thorn on liitiuand, in whieh case Ito is said to 
have uotivnrted them to Ids own use An action of 
troisi'r wifi Ilu to recover the fcwds, or the value thorooh 

In Thcclcgy, the result of a conviction of siui, sod 
aoc'.'jiliinro of the (hispel coveiaut. 

* CONVERT, knn'-wt (Lot.), is one who 
changes his roligiou, arwl is specially appEod to 
such as abandon any other {aitJi ami tiutt 
of Chiisfciaaity. .Itis oppostwi to “apostate ’’ ap¬ 
plied to oae who has forstthen the Obm.ttan fO- 
Itgimi for sonu! other. Ihoiestanta who l^mc 
w«ie over to tlio Chbrch of }tome are spoltsn of 
by flte latter as oonrta’lis, but by thoic old 
associates 08 “pciwerts;” 

(X)NVEVASCE, konval'^am {Lat., eon, 
aand w/w, 1 carry), a writing, scaled and dolivcresl 
whereby the propwty in lamlH and tonewunts is 
ofmveyed fmn one person to aiiothfer. Where 
the fu'oiwrty in goods w in a tertii of years, or 
othw <‘sfcatc' less tiinii freehold, mtiitRsed'by tlood, 
the jiistrunifiwh of transfer is oallofl an aSsign- 
riicnt. (iSrt* Art.sr{,N.UE,NT.) Vety impO'rtant altm;- 
atirms in the Jaw weie made 1*5' the Convey- 
aiioing and Law of l’’i'oi>firty Act, iS8t. 

Convoyanosr, a person who prepares the nocesMiry 
diKniiiontB for th« fransferewe of property. Homo 
8 iliftHnrs employ themselves almost cMilusive'ly la this 
di‘l';*rlmont <>( legal business, which ivuulrte speel»l 
tia'huiisil knowledge. I'bere la also a clans of pracH- 
t’.mmrH. members of the lims of court, though not 
nallud to the liar, wlio are atyled ('onvej’.auuers' and 
iiiiic out ail annual certtnoute. 

Oonveyanciap.- h'here have heon varions laethoAs 
toJopted at diflerent peiloils, and Uy dllfewnt nations, 
of transferriug laud or property iu a legal aranuen lu 
P'iuiitive tames tb« tlcllvety of a of earth or 
stoup, 01' the sinuli hwuwh of « tree, or otlmr appro- 
)>rlatr symbols of the property or right oonywed, In 
the prcieuec of witnesses, w.as suffieiaoi: In the book 
Of Hutli wercatl that ’‘m formor times,"If ainan took 
off hiB alwe and gave it lo hla UBlghbour, tliat .art wa-s 
a “ testimony lu Iweucl.” At n hater poriecl of dewlsh 
Wstoiy the roeord of a tmiuifer wjut fonMoHy written i 
tmd seidrd oud prosenasd in a liook. I’ho »o«m»ns had 
tiuhllc registers ip which cenvoyances vrerc micrdM. \ 
The AiHflo-Saxon dclivorcff a turf as the symbol of the j 
transfer ot hand but wrlttai documents weje also imiff. j 
Uhd intri^fluctloa of the foailal system, whkh iovirtved 
live eous'ldcralioii of «p nmuy mrivlloges' and eafp- 
^anis, eompbcatmi the form of tmiwfer, ai^, i» tiie 
wmidatieti of the preseut'metbod. ' I 

COJCVIOTj Aon’-wofcf ^Lat.), donotaia slafictly | 
ono ooaVKitel of* criming oliargoj mrfcioularly i 
of a soriottC uatujto buMitA apeoiat aelme. tho 
)tmn 15 iwuaHy limited .to «aoK aa Iwve beop aeii- j 
tonofid to ttoUBitortorionbr pennl sorvHudo. ‘ 
PeSfAb Sj361\Ttm>ll,TlMS'aiK>fel'A-l'lS(>lg.) , ■ 1 

(Lai.), is $, 

vpoard of’wi totohw?' itrooeedJngs uiwn my '■ 
penal etotoo Wtoro .KWe 'Or more justices of tho! 
jwrtee, ofrothnr wwKHHi diily aut^i'feed ia a! 
oa»o 'whoW' the on«ttdi®f has wen .couvieted and | 
sentonoed. 


' CONVOCATION, bti-vo-kat-shvn (T.a»t., 
con, and t'oro, 1 call), an aesoinhly of the clergy 
off the Olittreh of Kogland, by riielr represeiiU- 
tives, for tho pui^oao of oonsiiltmg on occk-sutori- 
cal -Hiattats. (.ISec CHuBtat of Esuland. ) 

CONVOY, km'-toi (Fr., conroi), a train of 
waggons laden with provisions, .oocoinpaiiied lijr a 
dotochift'cnt of troom to guard them from Ldling 
iaio the haruls of the enemy. Tn llie Navy, tlic 
naino is given to some of her Maje.Hty's ships that 
sail with a tleot of merchant-vessels in time or 
war, to protect tliem from tlin oueraj'’s eruiseis 
In. their transit from ono port to aimtUcr. Jf any 
of the ships thus protoctod get captured, through 
neglect on the part of the master to obey signah., 
or from tKUrting cwtipany with tlie convoy, Mio 
policy ot insurance effected on the vessel and 
cargo before starting Inscomes voii 

CONVULSIONAlUESjto-wf'-sAun-u- 
m, tho name given to a fanatical sect of .Tansen- 
ists, who made tlioir ajgiearaace in J’uvis about 
tygo, Tliey used to assemble at the gmvc <«f a 
cembrated Jansenist named Francis of Paiis, in 
the'cnortill-yanl of St Modardus, and there work 
themselves up into the greatest agitathms or con¬ 
vulsions, preaching, prophesying, and pi ofeesing 
to receive wonderful revelations. 'J’hcy tiu-cw 
themaolvos into tho most violent contortions of 
[body, rollwifthout on tho ground, imitated birds 
and iwaste, and wlicn they had completely ex¬ 
hausted thetnsolvoB, went olf in n .swtion. 11 was 
enthusiastically asserted that miracles wore ptr- 
fonnod at the tomb. In the king ertuscil 
the cluiroh-yard to bo availed in sud a watch set 
ovei' it, and, tho following year, he issued order.s 
for thorn tobe imjirisoned; but even Llnso Bte^is 
did not entirely put a stop to their ftmatieisin. 

OOOtlES, rra OOITLIES, Mee,, wim 

originally the name of one of the most lleroe and 
barbarous of the aboriginal tribes ot Iluidustan, 
wbiclj abounds cbielly in tlic province of (uijerat. 
From the cimwnstaucc of many of thi'.se lieing 
n-fterwards omployed as labourt-i'S ami porteis xn 
f’otnbay and other jiarts of India., the name came 
to-be applitsl liy Eurojieans to that tdasH of [in- 
Bons grencKilly in India. It is now also applied 
to emigrant labonreis from India and Cliiua to 
America, the 'West Indies, AxiptiaUa, and other 
parte. Ma^ evils have aitcnried the sv.dem of 
eooUe omil^tion, and, tii fact, kiduaj^ing luas 
boon extensively carried on under that naiiae. 
In j 868, tho Folynesiau Labourers Act was 
passed to protect cohlie labourers in British 
poswsrions. 

COPARCENARY, to-pa?*'-sc-M®-rc (Norm.), 

an estate where lauds of iiihoritaiioo descend 
from tho ancestor to two or more iwrsons. It 
ftristis either by eomnton lav) or by partirvlar 
eu^im. By eomaion late, os where a person 
suited in fee simple or in fee tail dies, .and liis 
next h^irs arc tw« or more fetoalc-s, Ws daughters, 
.viSiters, aunto, oousina, or their representatives, 
tu this ease they riiall all inherit j and these co¬ 
heirs are toen called ao^yccnerg, oc, for brevity, 
patwncrA Patxehets'^ ciaiom are 

where lands descend, as iu gavelkind, to all 
the males to equal degree, as sems, broibors, 
unclc«, &c, f ‘ 

CO-PARTNERY. (.?te,rA«tjrmsiOT.) 

OfbPTS, nantegiven to tlve CfarU- 

rian .descendikAtS'hf the luietotit Egyptians^ The 
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li.imo i 
olty of 


i) is generally believed, to be derived from the Kjt ft noroen of lattioe-work; bnt tUi'iii! ai'o Coptio 
of Coiitoa, iti IJiiiJer Kgypt, to which, dttriug churches ia most quarter entirely a}>j>r«iirifttwl 
. ■. Lt , .1. _ j i.1.. « womon, and to these they or&iwjly resort. 

Tl»e Copts oliaervo itie same sacramoats o,s the 


_.- - ... —, CIreoJr ftadTlwuiau CfttlioKo Churchtw, and. until 

acconUiig as the singular or idurai is nleant, in lately oirouHieisod their sons -at the iigo of aovoui 
Oaii-o, but C.ubtoc w Gnbt ia tTjpfier Egypt —a or eight years in Imth and Upix'r Egjqit. 

nauio which they themselves eonsider to bhupaj-l In the nietr«i«)lis, howowrithe rite was new 
of the. Greek word jtijrypite. The mimbor of popular ; »nd the prosewt FatriareU ia dmug his 
Oopts hi the country at present is not }uw:v tiian best to pht an end to the custom in tlM'> rural 
150,000, or about a fourteenth (lart of the emire districts. There arc nianj’ Gojxtit^: moiinstcrics 
pojiulation, and about 10,oooof them live in Oou'o. mnl a few uunttories iu Ciuro. TOhe 'Odnvent of 
They are not of hivgc statute, have blaeh eyes, St, Theodore, in the quartor oalhtd the Hart-er- 
rathcr curly hair, ami in several other respects iJoom, once oa}oyed a considerahlo celcbiity from 
resemble the ancient Egyptiana, from w'hmn they tlie cures reported to bo wremght by the nuns on ‘ 
Imvt! inherited also the custoia of ckcuincision. demoniacs and epileptics. Every Wodnesdny tho 
Tluy lmv(> always been distingnished for exptirt- Sistei’s cast glutUiifts, or devUs, out of Oairo 
3 less in figiirus, in eonjsoqnence erf which many of women of the lowest dass, who came in grwit 
them fill imj>ortaiit posts throughout the country, numbers to bo oxoreised till Kbedivc Isnijii! put 
and liave acquired gi’cat influence. a stop to the scandal la 1II73. Tito <i«,yrs, 01;, 

rrnoTrr* nOTTtJon' 0,1. 1 -i. convents, in wbitt is calhvi “Old Cairo"•-thtf 

,•',“7 tv Arabian towu d ihatiit which Amor built—wmo 


i ho Coptic doctnues) of the Contio Christiana of vilWo -Within their wivlle. 

7 i:j;ypt. Their heresies were punlicly ooudemned /^^nT>»riaa-tjiAvvc! . ... 

by the (iouncil of Chalcedon in the year 451 A.li. J U(KJ±E.fl^o, a mckiinme pivcn in the 

,aid for two hundred years afterwards they Stag's 

.'■iitfcrad contiuuiil iiersecutions at the hand of those menibers of tlto Domttoratic 


iho 'Orthodox Ohiu-eh, They were placed in ’wew in of !>«».(» with the 

i.(w8c..s)ou of the Egrotian Churches on tho Eoutli on any terms. The duinb rnttUatnakti. red 
ooiruptmn of the Saraccus in the seventh ^per, aud other poi-sonOuefnakes, arc oommou.y 
oTiliiiy. and their numbers arc now probably known as copivTlieads, 

..biuit one Jmudrod thousand. At the head of CORUIiA, a iNUid), is tho 

t,!u> clergy is tlie patriardh of Alesandrift, who name given hiljogio to the word or words which 
ciniins to b.' a successor in unbroken Hue of St. ctnmoct the predicate and tho subji'ct of a pro- 
JMark. Tlio patmrcfi is always chosen frcim position, whidi iiulicato tliat tho prwilcuti; is 
a’li iiig the lucinksof the Convent of St Antliony, affirmed or denied of the subject. Somotinie.s 


<-lnims to he a sucoe&sor in unbroken Hue of St. 
JMark. Tlio patmrcfi is always chosen frqm 
a’li oig the monks of the Convent of St AitUiupy, 


ill the e.i‘itein dosert, near the Rod Sto. IPh^iti the, copula is cuutaiiied in thv}>rciU«itf -as. The 
the patii.trohate is vacant the superior of the firoburns; hut in stJrict U»gic »V «hd 'mi!, or 
< oDvent noiniimtes a, dosen or so monks whom he Bomo other p.-Wt of Uw viu'b in bi\ arc* the only 
ooiisiderK iittwl tor iho office. Thoir names aro copulas pcrmitkid ; as, The fire is burning; 
then written on separate piuces of paper aiul ,Tohu is wot «t homo. 

I.hicod in ft dra wer 001*YHOLD,' A-.^ -c/mid, is ft tenure for 

ih' pJr.^mi'day irnrh^ps the Prottunt ‘com- wWoii the tenant ndthnig to show but the 
nmuityin Cairo is lookod upon with least favour W. 


bv t e WirdciOT oa««oht.maatbeingadmittodtoauy 

r lands or tenements withm ft manor that timeout 

of derisively as a prayeriesa people; and their - , . , , of the manor l.av« 

inditfcrcuco to fasts moves the mdigaatiou of a f 

.K +!,» been granted «M detmscil to sixth as arc entitled 


of the flesh. The Ocpiic Cent, or the Great i*^*‘’fc mv" 
Eftst, as it is oatlod in Cfthro, is observed for wfi ^ 

CliriuD (Jtareli., Iiel?in .SiumiStimrf Sf “ S 

eii^t days of tho Fast of tho NftMvity preceffing 

xfllriHf.nifts thft shorter Fiwt of the AnoH+tes Of the tenant iBay now «»mi>el entraiicnwenicut 
Aoco^ding the AsceB«ion,^Sich%^offiStes ® 

tho peri <5 Vfacn the Apoetles fasted after they ^ seimdod by 21 

lost their Ijortl, and the fifteen, d*^ of the ^t ^ y, ^ ^ ' 

of the Virgin, it is-oawtonntt^ tueat fisK *8 wdl OOFyR.iGHT, kap'-e-riufU, is that right 
as eggs, milk, buttes, and v^tsfelefii The in-' wiikh the Taw allows an nuthoi or his ssrigns of 
terior of a Coptic chttreh Is divided by wooddn prinfeinfi; and rcwhiting hi» own vriyina! work. 
eeroeiiB into eoveral compartments, nippi«oprl«ted In the reign df Queen Anno this right beeametho 
Toapoctively twtliechftm^os'fe^-ef iwn^xjBd- mrl^ect of positive regulation, and KObstHpiont. 
ing to tho ieonostam in a Greek .CirufOliJ, to tho eaaofmonts wore applied to it. It is uow maiiuy 
priests who read the lessons, the goneral mem- rx^wted by the 5 and b Vic. c. .45, which 
bers of the oongregation, and the women. The vides that the copyright of es'crj- bwik (under 
women are cotnpl^oly coficBaierlfrojfi tlfe men which, word is iadudod, ia thb construction of 


md^ect of positive regulation, and KUbstHpionfc 
eaaottnonts wore applied to it. It is uow mainly 
rx^wted by the s and 0 Vic. c. .45, which iwo" 
vides that the copyright of ei'cry bwik (nnder 


oongregation, and the women. The vides that the copyright of ei'crj- bwik (under 
cotnpl^ely coiicBaderlfroth tlfe ' which, word is iaduded, ia thb cxmstruction ot 
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CORDELIERS 


ihe Act, every volume, part, or division of ft 
volume, iMiinpUlct, sheet of letberpress, ehoet of i 
moaic, luaii, chart, or plan separately puhlislied) j 
which shau ho puWisUetl in tlie litetiiilc of its i 
nuiluti, shall enmirC for his natural life, anti for | 
Boven years longer; or, if the seven ytkrs sliall' 
<!apiro Dt'fore the end of forty-two yeors from the 
fljst publication, shall emhire for such j>etio<l of 
forty-two yeitrs; and that, when tho work is 
Tiosthuinous, tho cojtyright sjiall cuduit; for forty- 
two y(.>ar« from the first pithfiuation, an'l shall bi-- 
long to theinnpiietor ol (heauthor’s inanusuri]>t. 
If the woik lw5 unlawfully prinlcd wjthin tho 
Uritish ilonumons, an actittn for daniHges must 
be brought within twelve oak'udar months ; nnd, 
it nnkwl'iilly repiiutcd iii atiypbiee out of the 
Ihitish tiorninioiis aiul iinportod into tho United 
Kingdom, it may bo sciml as forfeited by any 
(iHieer of tho (Justotns or lixeisa, and the otfonders 
. are Iialde to peimlties, Itegistration at Station¬ 
ers' IfjiJl IS no longer oblignlory; but it is re- 
(lUiHiU* as an evidence of copyright in case of a 
dispute. The Act empowers tlm Judicial Oom- 
iriitt.ec of the Privy (JounoJ to license, under 
ciu'tidii comlitions, tiiii publication of books of 
inifn'titaiice wliich the propnetor refu-sesto pub¬ 
lish after ilie death of the author. IJesides tho 
retiiedv by ncliou, the Uhaueery division of the 
Ifsgh Uourtof Justice will interfero hy inJtuiotiOn 
to rc-strairi tiu infringement of tiu' right. Pro¬ 
tection does not extend to the work if it bo iin- 
niora), blasiiheinovis,'or seditious in its tendency, 
or if it bo (lefamatoiy of private cliaractor, or if 
(with a view to defraud ihopuhlic) it is pulilishad 
tis the work of one who is not in truth the 
author. I'lstraois from a book oaniiot stiicitly 
b() made witliont porrrussion from the owner of 
a uopyiiglH; but praeticnlly this, permission is 
ussuiiHid, ,ar,.l .suoii quotations aro ordinarily 
valiialilf as introducnifi: tlm book to tbc uotioeof 
the [uiblic. lJnauthoii*u<labridgmouts, in w-hich 
tIu; laiiguago of tho author is retained, arc pira¬ 
cies, and the sale may bo stopped ; but tbero is 
no copyiight in siib)eot, information, or irleas, if 
i.iiey arc conveyed in dilfei ent langungo. .ikiticloH 
contributed to pciiodical wtnks, ns reviews and 
magazines, or to encyclt)]iiPdia», are copyright. 
Newspaper matter is also legally copyright; but 
the claim is never enforced, so far as articles of 
general news me concenmd, the borrow-ing of 
sneb matter being a mutual convenience, 'flie 
unauthorised adoption of an evistiiig title of a 
ncwsiiaper or a niagMsiine is an infringement of 
cojiyright that is ulwuys promptly stopped. 
Hermous delivci'C'd by clergymen tif tlio Uhurch 
of Kngland in endowed places of worship may bo 
taken ilown and pubbshed without the consent 
of the preacher, because m the sth section of tho 
Act protection is not extouded to lectures, de¬ 
livered in any public foundation, or delivered by 
any individual in virtue of, or according to, any 
gift, ondowmoiit, or foundation, and endowed 
places of worship are cnitaidored to be public pro¬ 
perty. Sennons delivered in tho chapels of Non- 
con foiuikts, or addresses or lectures in other 
places than endowed churches, ai-e the i»operty 
of tJio pe^rson dclivemg thorn. liOttm and evwy 
kind of epistolary con-eRpOndoufO are tho pro¬ 
perty ol tiio writer, and must not be published or 
boM hfdRetsseciver. Dramatic pieces and musi 
cal cmiiboRitjoiiS, with right of representation 
nnd t vrfofmantMs,. are subject to the s&nia' eopy- 
righ.inbootisi A, work of fiction may be drama¬ 
tised without the Consent of the author, who has 
no poww' to proliihit the perforniaaoe. The pro- 


jiiieturof the copyright of a song, or a mudcnl 
tompOHition, is entitled to forbid li s being sung or 
playiul without his pecmissioii ; and veists must 
not bo token and set to music for .sale without 
liermissiOn. 

i;i\gravingai<«ad Pictures.—Tbe teini of fopyrisbt 
In thesef productions (secured by tlie tj (Jeo III. uiid 
other statutes) is twenty-eight yeuis from tlie dale of 
publication, wliioii, with the name of the publi'ihcv, 
must appear on engravings. An iiifrmgeuieiit of tho 
copyright (and that extends to the >.ile of rrpr.xtui!- 
tious ljyphotogi-aph,v)iuvolve.sti;c forfeiture of evoiy 
copy, with a flue of tlvo shillings foi cai-b. 'I'here's no 
copyright in subject, and pictutes '‘iigge-ted b> inci- 
donts in cojiyiight books may he sold 'I'h,. cops right, 
of a poitrait reiuams with the .aitist. althoujch he injiv 
have been paid for painting it. Copjugut of photo- 
graplis ia also securea. 

■Designs. —Ite.iigiis for ornatneniiiig arlicles of manu¬ 
facture are protected by auveral Acts, passod m the 
present luign. The copyriglit is for tliiuo years from 
the time when the design was registered. (S'lf Pm- 

WONS.) 

In t)i« Colonies.-- 1 'li 6 copyright of liooks, ttc., 
jiriiited in the United Kiugdoin, is extended to all 
liritlsli colonies, ily j.n Act jjasaed by the lej.-lsi.itui-o 
of tlie l>onunion of Canada, and cojitii'med liy the im¬ 
perial Parliiunent in idys, if there ts copyright in tlie 
United iCiegdom in a iiook, the autlio.'bcconiL'.s un- 
litied to eopyiiglit also in (taiwda, and none but tlie 
owner can iiniiort Into the United Kingdom any 
copic.s rcjirinled iij itanada. Canadian antlior- have a 
copy riglit fm twenty-eight years, and if Iieor his wife 
or cbild 13 living at the end of th-it t.crni tlicn fe.r 
fouitoen years longer. The Huglish copyiiyht Jaw cx- 
toml:, to India; but actions for piracy are bailed aftti 
twelve months. 

In y'orcign Couutrieg. --In J'’r.in(,f the cop)'r;gl!( 
exists for the lifetime of tho autlior oi ins widow, and 
after tile death of the .survivor for twenty yc!iv.s in lin- 
ciiildren or ten years for his iieirs or assignees. Tiie 
law in Holland and Belgium is siuul.iv, c.xecpt tiiat, 
eitiicr in tlie case of children or oihui lieirs or as¬ 
signees, tho term of twenty ye.u's is idiowed. In 
Cermimy, copyright extends to tlie lii’etime of the 
author, and thirty years after his clcatli. In iieiiinai k, 
copyright exists tor thirty years, but lapses if tin- work 
on which it exists be out of print during five yo.ir.s. In 
Sweden, the term for copyright is twenty yeais ; but 
should tils author or hU representative ncgicet to 
contiuiie the publication, the copyright fails to tlio 
State. Ill Spain, copyriglit i.s for the autlim 'a liic, .ind 
for fifty years after Ms death, tn ilussia, it is for tiic 
authors life, aud after liis death to Ids heirs ami 
a‘s»ignee,s for twenty-flye years, and for u furtlicr term of 
ten years, If they publish an edition within llie 
years before the expiration of the first term. In 
t'lreece, copyright exist* for fifteen years, flora the date 
of publication. In tho United .States, tiic copyright 
exists for twenty-eight years, from the time of recoid- 
iijg the title, and fourteen years more if the aiithor, or 
his widow or cliUd be living, provided that the title be 
recorded aifew within six months before the expiration 
of the twenty-eight ytxus. 

Intenwtioaal popyiight.—Great Biltaln has made, 
errangements with Austiia, Belgium, France, Crmsia, 
fSaxony, llambu^, and Italy, hy which there is mutual 
protection for copyrights, translations included. Great 
efforts have been made, but unsuccessfully, to procure 
a eimllar artaugeuient with the United States. 

CORBA 2 T, k<n^.ban, a name givon by tho 
atioient HchteWB (ro an offering to ifloil, particu¬ 
larly a fulfilment of a vow. In IfttW times, the 
rabbins taught that a man might interdict him¬ 
self by vow, not only froni nsjng himself, but 
fipin giving to another, or receiving from him, 
some particular object, whetlier food or anything 
else { and the thing thus interdicted was called a 
corban. It is referred to in Mark vli, ix. 

. CORDELIERS, jfcor^-fer.,a', was the name 
given to the strictest branch, of the Franciscan 
friars, on account of theti wearing* knotted cord 
for a girdle. They were origbally called minor 
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COUN LAW.S 


fvinrs, anil woro establislK-d towards tho on<l of|possible;b\itasiii»<>mooth('rinst;vniv8.lluMijraii!» 
tli6 14th century. T’vero are snul to have beeti .wloptedtoiiroduccaw‘rtainvesultlu\i;otU'iilH’en 
at one time in I'lnnce no fewer tiian 284 hwIo foiiml tohave * eoiitmiy etfcct. A^ikiihuK' wns 
and 12/ female couveiits of Cortleliers. neglectotj, l)eoauao the farmers ei'uld not olitun a 

Cordeliers of the Revolution,—During the French reumnorittiyo prieo for their ptt.ilucc. In 
revolution of 17S9, a polliloal society asaumecl (hn with a view to stimulatu homo pr niuctitm/wk act 


title from the circumstance of its meetimia l«iog hehl was pas-sed authoriring the expoiivatiou of win at 
‘ in au old 1 ranctseau convent, It was opjxised to the whenever the Jioine piico did not e.M'cod fis. ‘Sil. 
dacobitia ami was of great inituenee. having among 

-its niembtfr.s Oanton, Oamille Desmoubn-i. Uebert, bwiiej) wr qnaitoi, and 

Marat, an^l othorsj. liojiuioulins issued a journal which bdi’i^'y Wlicii tiu) hoiiu* price flitt #iofc y vct'cil 3^. 


became c.\tremely popular, U Kieux Conleher. ln t 4 '’ 3 , miotlier act Was piissed proliibitiiiK tlio 

... ...importation of corn from nbioad until the hoino 

C'ORTNlHI-ATSh, E[*ISTL]|lib 10 IHE, jnioeo.s.cecdedtliat at which exportation cea.M'd. 
kor-m'-tin-ans, ana two epistles of the apostle tin account of the lluctuatiug policy of the limi’s, 
l*aal addressed to the ohurch at Corinth, and however, These laws were iu a great measure in- 
forming part of the canonical writings of the opmutii e. Koiniiially, tlioy continued ui foreo 
Kew Test.imeut. Cliristianity xvas fliat phitifed till 15O3, when the prices at which Cipoii.atiim 


at Corinth by tlie niiostlo Paul himself duiiu] 
ix'snlciicc there of about eigliteen montlm, 


might take place were extended to job, ]a'i' ipiar- 
ter for wlicat, Us. for lye, and bs, lid. for bai Ky. 


tween A. 11 . 31 and 53. Aitei Paul’s departure Nine years later (1371), an act wus passed u liieh 
from C'oiiutli, Apollos, an olo'iucnt m,an, ciuiie ileclared that t^c loid prisideiita and eoiincilB 
ami pre.icbcd tlio gospel there with great success and iho jusliee.s of a-ssisa should, within rlieir 
—watoiiig vvliivt the,apostle had planted. Other respective junsdictioris, eimsull viilh liie nilia- 
teachers of Ohrisl iaiiity also came among ■them, bitantsas to (iic uhcttpness and dearth of .niy iiinds 


f'Uurch oame to be liivided into dil- of grain, aud tix annually ll 


le average 


ferejit cect-s -some declaring for I’aul, othcii'S vvhich oxpovtaiiuu sliouhl bo goveinod within 
for >\.pello.s, some for Cephas, and some for their scvmal limits. Corn might lima I,e e,vpor- 
(.'tin.d. 'liio converts, too, were partly Jews ted at all times to fncudly coimlt'io,K win n pio' 
aud iMi'ldy (.r('nti]e.s ; tho former coutunding claimatiiju was not made to the i onlr.n j', lubjvct 


strenuously for the observance of dowish nere- to a pouinlagc or customs duly of is. pm ipejitcr 
monies, tiie hitter giving way to the idolatrous un all wheat exjioricd ; aud if espurled under 
ami lascivious practici.s of the heatheua. MTheii special license, and not under the act, the duty 
cJm Apo.stle r,uil received inforniatioii of this Wtt.s as. per ipiarter. In 130.1, another act was 


-.r-iti: of niiitteis, ho w'roto to them his Fiisit passed ponnitti'ig expcrUitdon on isiyiiig a duty 
Kpi.itle, the eouteuls of which uatnuvlly divide ol nn. iwr ,|uarttir on wluat imd is. -pi. on bit ley 
tlieui'iolvej into two distinct pai'ts--tht» one and mult, whcnovei" the price did not exceed 20s. 
being intejuk'il to reaiedy the thaordtirs and Mud 12S. respectively. In daif, the mice was 
.liiiises that had crept into ihu Chiirclu the otlier again raised to abs. 8d. per ipinrttr of wheat; and 


being in reply to certain inie.stious which Uie in to 32*. for whu/it aud rbs. for barley and 

.n ..V. #. I .. .I ... 1 _i.r ^ i._ 1_ J* ««■«,> lir rl.^x 4 I-*.. w>i .s ,k /im ■ . 


1 Unh-cTi Jittd snbmittiid to lura for his decision ; 
as, coiicermng mutiiiuotiy, coiiocTuiiig the la«’- 
fiihiess of eating thiiigB sacrificed to idols, und 
tomhing the rosiuroetion of tbe dead. This 


malt. Besides the various acts jiasscil for rugu- 
Ifttiiig the foreign trade in corn of tins country, 
there were various unactiinmtB interfering vviUi 
it within tlia kingdom. Under the impression 


pistlc produced very ditferout effects in the that the injurious effects of dearths, wliieli were 
i.iiurch. Many wore led to amend their cbiidiict, then of frequent occurrence, were much fvggi'uvn- 
aud to greater vigilance and zeal against the V'd by dealers in corn buying it_ up aud witli- 


ud to greater vigilance and zeal against the uy uwmrs m corn ouymg ii. up lum wivo- 
ri’ors into which they had fallen; while others di'awiug it from the market, aud tlnit, if corn 

•f y . . * .. .. ... _ .i. _ __ 


were led to cast imputations upon the aimstlo, 
and to accuse him of levity, luriilo, arrogance. 


were purchased by the consuinera directly from 
the growers, it would bo obtained choaiiei’, as tbe 


mill of being personally contemptible. The great profttsof the dealers wouhlthushe saved, vaiious 


Mio awthentieity of dther has pristmraent. On the restoration of Charles II. a 


.searecly even been questioned; but much di.s- 
cussion ha.s aiiBen as to whether tito apostle had 


new scale was introduced. Wlu.-at waspertnitted 
to bo exported when the iirice did not exceed -tbs. 


nddressed to the church at Corinth an earlier per quarter, barley and malt aosi, oats iOs.: the 
cpistlC than cither of these, referred to in 1 Oor. export duties being on. wheat acis. per quarter, 
V. 9, in tjie words, “ I have written to you in an barley and inalt los., and oats bs. bd. Jly tlio 
ciiistlo.” Those who ate of Q])inioit tiiat there same act the import rates or duties wore fixeil us 
Was no other epistle, maintain that the reference follows: on wheat, when the price did ni't exceed 
is to the one he was then writing, 44s. i>er quarter at the place of impoi taVum, 40s* 

-r . pct quai'tor; '^hon It exceeded that rate, 6». 8d, 

OOJBi^f LAWS ASD COItl? TRADE,’— per quarter J .barley and malt, when tlio price 
From the great impottaneb of chTn as an article did not exoeoit 30a, at the place of importatioji, 
of food, it is scarcely to be wondered ht thal it a6», Mi 5 and when it exceeded that rate, 58. per 


Avas 80 long subject to Gkivernmeiit interference i quarter. Of oonrpt, these high duties attud as a 

4-i-aylo 'I'liri'K V(>n.rH 


and restrictions in this country. IVori the 
period of the Oonqueat down to the year 1436, 
tlie efforts of the Government were directed to 
prevent its exportation out of the bouittry, while, 
at the same time, its imnortfttiojx.waepefmittcwl. 
The ohiect was to provida an abundant aupply of 


he virtual prohibition of the trade. Three years 
[6, later, tho corn tiade again became ft subject of 
to lesd*dation. By 15 Car. II. c. 7, it was declared 
le, that when the price of wheat does not e xceed ,j8». 
d. per quarter at tlie havens or idacos of shipment, 
of Wlcyand malt 38s., and oats 13s. 4 '!.. then it 


The object was to provide an abundant supply of barley and malt 38s., and oats 13s. 4 '!.. tlicii it 
this prime neoessaiy of life at .wt low a rate as * slwU be lawful for any person or oersoas to trans- 


OOltN 1 ' 

Jjflrt aaid corns grainy from suoli plncea to anys 
befyonrt .»ubjk'-c 4 , ijoWever, to btw 

«amc tllitico ,»» lnw.1 been l6xpd by tlio 

I)te^nfl^us sc^ It vns further when 

ttw iiHcos^sahl^Dwioanil grwiw tJ« nertestased 
the JMMrfl-iaeiititineil ra*<» at tltp port or liaven 
vhero of thejn way be iinp^cJ, thoy sbnli 
bo to tha. following duties—w.., wheat 

S», 4(V per Quarter. Iwuley anti malt as. 8d., nud 
tM»ta m. 4d. H^tis act further doclared, that vluffl 
tiio prion of com or grain ditl not exccxjtl thn 
A'iwe fates, then it sbotiJd be lawful for any 
iintsoii or persons to buy in qren unorltet, and to 
lay up ano keep the same, and afterwards to flcll 
id without incurring any peimlty. In 1670, a duty 
JOS, WHft hri]JOSe(i upon all wheat imported into i 
this country when the price wus at or under 53s. i 
4.1. i>er Qvmrter in this country, and Bs. when 
alurvc) that price and under Bos., at which last 
itrqtortation was free. In, older to dotertninc 
ficfturaiely tlie juiue of ^■aia a#fche various ports 
wherein roroigu corn iniglrt bo imported, it was 
enacted iu 16815 th.*vt justices of the poace in tlie 
wverol counties may, at qnar^r sossiom, by the 
oaths of two persons duly qualified (i.r., posscBSOil 
of estates of a certnin value anti, not bang uorn- 
■ricaWrs), dotornriiio the prices of tho-several kinds 
of grain to be oertifted to the prinoiiml officer of 
the ooRtoms in the sovaral coimtios for his rUlo 
and n^ulution. The avango price erf wheut jM-c' 
<iniwtof for the ten yearR frotn 1650 to 1C60 was 
4tM. wl,; from rfitx) to 1670, 48s. iml.; from Jtfiyo 
t<i hiSo, 50B. fid.; and from ioBcj to if>&s, 44*. 3<1. 
Ity anout passwl shortly after the nccDssion of 
the pjjncii of Ciraugc to the tliroue hi jOB8, a 
f/oniitfj of !;a. was gianfed for every ifiiortor of 
wheat osijovtod « Uou the price was at tir below 
4fis., and otlior kinds of grain in projKjrtion. 
Hu))se<)uently, by it and la 'Will. III. c. ao, all 
pi'ovioo.s duties on the ejqmrtatiou of corn were 
«l)Ohshal, while the- duties and restriof.ionB iqum ; 
the imfjortatiwi of corn continued uiialnited. In 
the four years ending tbgt, the price of wlioat 
avei'ftged 278. yd. the quarter,-being lower tlum 
lit any iwrioil linriog the iiontnry; but in the 
four yours {n'ceeding rbgg it reached 56s. 6(1, T-u 
the fifty years ending 176,'" tlierc were* only five 
defieienr hiwvcHts, and the averago prioo for the 
■whole liair-century ranged at 34.^. iid.; and 
taking the ten years cudiiig lys^-. during whhih 
tlm uro)# wore conKta\itly sdmvo the average, the 
price of ■'urheat was only 20s, utd. tiiuimartar. 
After tho year lyjo, wtwn tlreua'ixirts of all kinds 
srf grain nraouuted to 1,(167,778 quarters, tJic 
quantity osepoirfeRd raprdiy doorcstsed, and iu r/Co 
it wa* only about cioj.ooe quarters. After the 
peace of Taiis, in the price of wheat raphlly 
rose to on unusual hoiglrt. In 1774. an act wan 
IMssod doclaring tiie bounty and oliHirtation 
to caiv-'ie iintd wheat slwuUl be 4.f«. BUtl barley 
ffi28. pw (juartcr ; and allowing foreign whceit 
to-bo impoided uu ftaying » nqni^l duty of 6d. 
whcHovisr the homo price reached489. per quarter, 
fllw object of these regviktjons was-to m&int^n, 
sksfar wf possible, a level lato of .484., which was 


cOiUrtrmWi Tho landowftism raited a loud clanw»ur 
agt&iriot-this l»Wj aJHl at Itagth.'fn jygt, they 


to 5.^9, , iSduty of *8, 6d. Wing imposed •when li»e 
price wa9 hrtwaon Scw»»nd 54*,, andAiiroliibitflry 
duty ,-rf ^4,-s^heti below 5<5W. In tSoq, a -pro- 

hiidtory wntyiof'^a^s. sdv per Quarter was inj),)os8d 
on dll w^eht'imi>ortea wlnin the hmae ladoe was 
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at or below 04s.; between 6 jr. ond 668 . a middlo 
duty, of -28. bd, j and above cos. a nominal duty 
of Od. The price at which iiminty xraa piinl on 
exportation was changed to 40s.; but grnin miglit 
be ft\p<>rtfid without bounty bo long as the pnee 
did not exceed 54». I® 18x3 and 1814, committees 
of both Bouses of Puxliwacnt wore appointed to 
-osaminc anil report on tho etate df the corn 
trade; and in iBr5, after much oi)position, an 
not was pnssod aliowing tlie fieo importation of 
corn, from foreign ooviutriea, in order to lx.! ware¬ 
housed Or ru-exported, but, forbidding tlw jin- 
poiiation for ccmsumplioa unless the prices were, 
for wheat BaS,, for Ixarlcy 40B,, aud fOr oats 26s. 
Fi'om the British colonies, however, grain might 
be, imported for consumption when the prices 
word, for wheat dys.* baiLy und oate 
In +l)is year also the bovmty was abolished, 
tjiongh siiiou 1793 tlu> pr.ioc at lioine be.d lieeu «i> 
liigli tlmt none could havi; boon claimed. Tii 
1816 and 1817, the harvests were doficietit. .and 
the priooR were raised above theselimits, .so tii.at a 
huge quantity of com wa.s inq'orted f;cc of diit.y. 
The year 18.>.a yielded an abundant harvest, a tid tho 
twiceslcll lower than they had been at any tiiiiu 
Bince 1792. In 1B23, the act of 1813 n.ss ro fur 
ttKMlifiod a« to allow of groin bcbig impmtod for 
Itonie couBumption when the pwiecH weic, for 
wlKHit 70B., haricy 358.. oats 25s. per quarter, 
and from British eolonioR when at sub., ^om., ond 
2(W. rMpectivcly, In 01 dev to jirevcat any violent 
rc*action from a large supply of gram being Hid- 
doiily thrown upon the inarkei, a duty of 17.- a 
quarter Wa® to be la-ul upon nil wheat iniported 
dnringthe first tlircc months after tim ojionii.g 
of the ports, and 12s. tlKTeaftcr. und othei kiinls 
of grain in proporiiion. In ) 823, the iuiportni ion of 
wheat from thoUritisli eolordes of Norili dmeiica 
was jiermittcd, without lererenci' to ihf price at 
homo, on payment of a duty of 5s. per quarter. 
The foliowins year .a long continued drought 
eitused great api*rehi'nsious as to the haive'-f. 
.and to prevent nhe disastiouR coii.sequenecs tiiat 
might ensuo had imlioitalion hc'en pireented 
until the Reason was too far advanced to admit 
of suiiidies being brouglit fiani the north of 
Euiope, his niajf.Rty 'uas ailiBori/-i'd to admit 
500,000 quarters of torcfgn wJi'eat for honie con¬ 
sumption. Tlio crops of oats, pi'as, &c.. being 
ascertained to lie deficient, an order iu council 
was issued on the rst of hieptemlicr, admitting 
j certain clescriptions of grain for lioint' consunip- 
j tion at an ahnoat nominal duty until forty days 
j after the first mooting of iiarliament, on the 
{ground tl»t ‘‘if tho importation for homo ei.ii; 
i pumption of oats and oatmeal, and of rye, 

' peas, atul boons, ba not iuunedmtcly j>ennitfed, 

' tlicieis great cause to feai- that much distress 
■ may ensue to all classes of hi.s maijesty‘s subjects.*’ 

1 In 1827, hfr. Canning introduced certain rcsote- 
i ticBiiftinto the House of Commons on this subject, 

I the leadmg prinQjQ»ies of wMeb wero, that foreign 
j corn might be imported free pf ■ duty at all thnea 
] for warehousing; and also be always admissible 
{for home coi^wrnption on pmyiaent of ccitain 
{duties, acoordhig to a graduated soak. The bill 
{founded on .those roBolutioSB not being carried, 

I tho following year Mr. Chwlcs Brant (afterwords 
< Bord'tJkmelgl introduced a flcri(Ht of resolution® 
j founded on the same prinolploa ft® those of Mr. 
;Oanuing; and, after a good deslirf dimnission, 
j they were carried, and omliodiwll’n act gfJeo. IV. 
I«. 60. In terms of this act, gioSn could bo im¬ 
ported for homo oonsunijition at attttmcs on poy- 
' moat of (lutieB, decr^ng ah the .price of gram 
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advanco'], «wil iivcifstsing as it fell; fornimj what! 
was knowH us a slidiMg scale. ” 'VVTieii the | 
«f wheat was 66&. and nnilcr 67a, the dw,ty was | 
ta Ijc 20s. 8d., an additional is, of duty lieing im* j 
posed for every is. of docveasc in the price uadei; 
■b6s.; betwoon fi/s. and 6Ss. the dttty was i8s. &!., I 
increasing np to 73K., at and above which there j 
was q. nnifortu duty of is. por quarter, Fm- i 
liarlcy, oats, rye, kc., there wcresitnilarlygrailu-1 
a^'d scilles. In 1829 and 1S30, the cru{« being 
deficient, there was a large imptwt#ion of cor*, 
the average price of wheat being figs, per 
oiurter. The crops from 18^ r to %S 2 p being mors 
than usually abundant, hnporUtion had alinest 
wholly ceased, and in the last oC these years, tlie 
price of wheat was »« low as 399, 4d, per quarter. 
Ill 1837 and the five, following years, the oroiis 
■were ileficiont; nndin Jamiaiy, 1839, wheat was 
os high ft.s 8rs. per quarter. The inability of tlie 
alidiiig scale to tnaiutaiu any thiug like a uniform¬ 
ity in the price of corn being almndantly proved, 
Lord Jehu Hussell, in name of the Oroverumont, 
pi'opascul, in 1841, the substitution of afi\cd duty 
of Ss. pci quarter ou wheat, 4s. 6d, on barley, and 
3s. 4d. ou oats; but the ministry going out 
of oJlicc soon after, the jiroposal fml to the 
ground. In 1842, Sir Bober t Peel introduced and 
carried his measute, in which tiro sliding scale 
was still retained, but largely raodifiqd. Under 
519., the duty on wheal imjtorted from foreign' 
countries for home consumption was aos,, decrusiB- 
ing gnuieully as tlio price rose to from 66a, to 
Oqs., when the duty rvas 6s., and again dcci’ea*- 
iiig gradiully to is. when Uie price was 7311. or 
iqiwards. The duty ou coloulal wlieat when the 
inioe was under 33s, was 5s., and' when 589, and 
upwards, f.s. jUl effoits, however, to niftintahi 
the price of corn at an equable rate were m vain, 
and in 1845 uniyatisfaictory state of tfio-ooru 
haiA'c'-t, aud the failnro of the ;>otato crop in 
li'i'l.ind, created-soriov.s aiquoliruhions of a famine 
in'cv the countiy. Ou the iqtli Jaiiuiiry, rS.p'i, 
Tailianicut w'as optmed by the Quot'U in \wson, 
and iminoiUately thereafter Sir Bobert I’eol, who 
had for so many ypavs been an active supiiortor 
of the corn dut«j|i,annanticed that he him been 
led to ch.ange Im^yiewB ou the oubjeet and to 1 
adojit the priucqdes of free trade. The ros-nlt 1 
being the carrying of a measure, against great | 
ojipositiori, by which the duties on. the importa¬ 
tion of com won' aliolip,}iod in Pcbruaiy, 1S49. 

ANTr-Colw Law Le.\gch.) 

OOENAEISTS, kor ■nar''istg, the followers 
of one Theodore Corniiert, who lived in the 
hi tter half of the 16th century, and was secretary 
of the States of Hollaud. He was a man of great 
abihty, but a rcligionfl enthusiast, and wrote 
against all seetB, He maintained €w»t no one 
had any warrant to be a rcligiou*, refornier who 
could not work ndraoles, awl that it was not 
necessary for salvation to a member of any 
church. 

COROLLARY, I-or'-of-Ja-rc ^Lat., mroffa- 
ritm, properly signifying'Of',‘gratuity or (Ibsatfon 
to an iudiviaual ov«r and gbpve bis due), ia 
msually cmidoyed to deslgn^td h Besesst^-ponse- 
quonuc of a proposition, -'W.- ' .. 

Xn Ocomotry. n corollary'Is a Coniisqamda'drawn 
from some projKwitlQii already demomtiated, without 
the aid ef any other propositi^. , - 

CORONATICIS', the net 

of crowning or colweerating n The practwe 

ia very anmiSjt, os we read in '»ctiptare of the 
comuations of Solomon'ahdofdoa,sB; thA son of 
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Ahuriali. Croncrally it has been arnumj'anicd by 
Anointing with oil, which j-wobably originated 
with the dews, lu the lustory of .Rngland, after 
the kingiioms of the fleptoridiy beemne niiitrd, 
the cerotnony of cororiatiun ».freque^iy rdhidrd 
to. The Saxon kinga were crowned ni Kingston- 
on •Thames, whrWc the stone on ■which they imt Is 
pre«ervtsd: and the book of the (Jospel on wliioh 
they wem sworn ia bcHoyed to bo nmong the 
fJottoniau iiSS, in the British Museum; but fho 
first ISuglish coronation of which w« have any 
dehulod account is that of Bichard I. Slinuto 
accounts of many of the ooronationa since that 
time have boeai pi'cservod. The fmmaJkry gene¬ 
rally foUoweii in coronations since ISdwatd UI, is 
Qontained in the “ libor’Itegnlis,” proservedwith 
great care in the archives of the doaia andebiiipter 
of Westminstesr. 

Ooroaatiim CJiair.—The chair in which the soverdim 
Is enthroned at the cnronatlon k of carvesj oak, 
and Is kept In Kdwaol the (Joafossor's ebapsd In 
Westminster ihbbey. Ijcueatti it is the ftunoHd 
stone of Scone, on which the ancient kinw of 
SiiolUnd, and Uio still more ancitnit hiugs of Ire¬ 
land sat when they weto crowned, ami asscrttsl 
by antique eccli’riaKtlcal lu]se»d to tw tlie very stomi 
on which the patriarch Jacob piUowod his h»«wl 
When he saw the vision of the wigelw and il»o ladder. 
It was transferred from Ireland {whero It luid b*iou 
kvi»t in Uie cathedral of Cashel, the niijtriqxdih of the 
kioga of Muuvter, sand was known aathe “fatal stone”) 
to LScotland at an early perioif, and plared in the abbev 
chuinh of Scone in. 850. Bilward tlie Plrst brought it 
to liingland in laqd, and since then it has been 
iietieath the cliah- on whleh evci'y eovm'uignof England 
hAi sat when receiving the crown. 

Cenmation Oath, is the oath administered to un 
K)iglish sovereign on ooronalion. iiy it lie, oi slic, 
solouinly {tronikys and .swears lo govern according to 
the statutes established by Parii.afiwnt and the laws 
and c«.itonis of tba realm; to adininlsler law and 
justice In mercy; to ru.sbitain the laws of (Jed, the 
true profo/ision of the gospel, and tlie J’lob’stant 
reformed rellRieu cstiihUsiHiJ by law; and to pn-scrvo 
unto the Idshops and clergy of tliu realm, mel to tbo 
cliurcllos l•()aUIlittel't to thidrnhargu, all r,!i(Ji rigiiU and 
lH'hiliN;usashy law do or nliall appertain tiitiiemor 
any of them. The oath is admlnlstfred lu the fonu of 
question and answer by Uie ArchWshop of Cantotbury; 
after which ths eovereign. kiiueling hafwr ihcalUr. 
repont.rt the wonis, “ The thinga which 1 liave here be¬ 
fore uromi«c<l I will jweform aud keep, so help mo 
tiod,” and then kissu the bool;. 

ClRlONER, lior'-o-nn\ - Tho' office of ooro- 
ner is a very ancient wie at the coiiimo'i Law. 
He is oallcil coroaor (tyiro/uifor) beesmee bo hna 
jirinci^ily to do with pleas of the crown, or such 
wheiein the sovereign is mori* iEituediHfccly con- 
ccTiv.xl; and in this light, the lord chief juBlice 
of the Bench lUvision is the })nuci[ial 

coroner of the kingdom, ami may, if he plcatcs, 
dxei'citio the jurisdiction of a coroner in any jinrt 
of the imXm. But tlicro arc alfcO iiarticular 
eorosers for every county iu Kiiglaua, usually 
four, but sometiraes sbe, and snmclimoin fewer; 
and in” every boroi^h having nqpwtato quai-tirir 
sessions, a coroner is ni>i«ii>t«d, with oicUtsivo 
jurisdictioa wilitin the oorotigh. This officer ia 
«f equal antiquity with, the sheriff, ami was 
cttdoltoad with liim to ki-ep the pence when the 
earl* gave up. the wardship of the county. He i« 
ehsoson by ail the freeliolders in the aiu^nt 
county court; but the crown and certain lom« 
of franchises,' having a idiai'tcr from the crown 
for that purpose, may apiKiint corqtmrs for cer¬ 
tain precincts or liberties by then' own inoro 
^ant, and without election. He is chosen 
life, but may be rcraoveil by being made sheriff, 
which Is an officb incompatible with, the other. 
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^orbythowHfcitecoi’OJiwitwefWflJjemwio, onaec(rtii?t sessiuns of the orowu eiitirc; a inayoi or c(im- 
of other au^sagemenisftj iwcapw'ity by yearst»r sick- motialty, baililf, and ))urg;esse3, or tho like, lor 
ncBS, or that he has not a suttlcient estate m the tho jsood government of » town : otliers tor the 

'■oountj'j 0iQ^livc» in 8 wi iuconvcni.dTtfc patt of ifc, ov advaiicGinont aiul reguiaHou of comivicicot as tJie 
is guUtym irtisholiavionr. He may ainKjint a trading oompanics of London and other towns, 
deputy by anithig nrulcr libt haiwi and seal, Uia and pnhlie oomimnics instituted by act of I'arlia- 
dutiisj arc JudiiiKd or minmUnnl; but his nrin- rnont or royal cliarter, and otliris for the bct„cr 
cipal duty i» to inquire, when any ]>ei;,on is sl.ain, cai rying on of divers special imrposes, as the 
or dies suddenly, win prison, or under suspicious Colleges of rhysioians aud Surgeons, the JioyaJ 
circumstances, concerning the manner of his Society, tho Society of Antupmrics, kc. Among 
death. lie is aW to iiKpure concerning shii> these the geneial corporate bodies of (’.mini idgc 
wrecks, and certify whetimr wu-ck or not, aud and O'tforit' must bo ranked, xvhich iiri' not 
who IS in iiosRi-ssioii of tho gootls; Iriit his duties strictly sjiiritnal or ccolesitistical, being i oiuiio'^t'd 
in this regard w( re jir.vctically superseded by tlic of more laymen than chugy ; ueithei aie they 
provisions of the Merchant (Shipping Act of 185:4. eleemosynary foundations, tlioiigli stipends urn 
Ooncfining tn-itnurc-trovc, be is also to impure anno.'ceif to pnrtieular magistrates and profes- 
who weje tilo finders, and where ic is, and sors, and thi'so stipemjle are preceded )iy-uTviee 
wlietlici any oiu' he suspected of having fouipl and duty. AVennusn/iuo'// arc such as aie coii- 
ami congealed a treasuie.. Uc is a conservator slitutod for the peiiictual distrihutioii of the fu’c 
nf ilie (pmcri’s peace, and becomes a msigistnite alnw or liounty of tlie founder to such pm sons ;is 
by viitiui of Ids api>oiittinoiit, having power to 1 ho hns directed or as the mode of gio ecniuiit 
ciin-.e felo'is to bo apprehended, whether au in- has been dcfiin'd. (,)f this kind are ad ho.-jciats 
iimsition have been (inuid against them or not. for the luaiutimiiiiec of tho poor, ,M(k, and un- 
Uts iiiiiiinlo'iitl ollica (ns the slicrilf s sulsstitute} | potent, and all colleges, both in our utnvc! -siu s 
is to ev.’cuto process in cases wheie the sberitf - aud out of them. Corporations, both >-'ole j'ld 
may bo .sustK'ct(-d of purtiivlily, as tluvt he is agyn-g.rte, may puicleise, take, and ''oil land to 
inteicsled in liic suit, 01'of kimlnsl lo cithor the them ami their sur<:~.*si)rs, as natuial pcisons 
piaititilf or (leieud.int. Cownn'rs are now geno- may hold them and their /u'/'rst but ibey '(le 
rally oilln r solicitors or niodical men. 8'liey are siibiect to tlm jirovisions of the law as to dev-es 
jiahi by sal.aiy out of the county late. to charitBable u.ses and the statutes of inori'iiain, 

- 1 I iiinl niusthavc ft licensefroTit tin: eiowi) toenab! ’ 

)K 1 OflA L IT,at., corpa.r, a bony). |s the them to hold or alien tlieir lands in imn tm-.ii.; 
name given to the iineii cloth iviiich is spread bntaggrog.itecijriioriitioiis, vvlmn of tho(.leeii',isy 
oyer the coiiseci.stoil Ine.wl or body) uary, or ecclesiastical, or mnaici[,al kind, an I 

after the eonitmuuon, ,fii tho lloiin.sJi aud Greek ciniKiratioiis solo, are in giuieral restrained bi 
cluirrhc'i it is an object, of gn'at revereuco, and statute from alienation of their lands, bejninl tiie 
t he tobliug and unfolding of it b^ the i>riest at lifo of the pcr.soii who eonstitutes tJie eotporatiori 
tin. altiu is .'tccouipauhd with much ceremony, sole, or is the head of tin' corpontioii ugen'- 
JtGsaidto repiesent thcwiappmgof the liody gm„. j'owor is ueverthelcss given to them, in 
of our boul in line linen by.Joseph of Anmathcii. j,oiYie cases to grant long building leases, (.’or- 
1’he otif-fi is derived from the ancient potations aggregate may sue and ho suc'd, .and 

usug(. of touching: the corpoial to add solemnity jo all other acts, by Ihoir corpoiato name. Tin ir 
to an oath. corpomte property only, ami not the mciulKis 

CORRORAL PUNISHMENT. (,gc« is amenable to judgmouis giv, n 

FioOiilNii ) against them. Their acts arp under their eoin- 

n-Cnn> Vrrv w mouscal. Thovcai'osoitivi pi^ltoialftcts, )io\vl\"i, 

t/()lvrOK AnON, kor-iar-ai!~sk<ji.n, is a as to which convenience haaliitroduccd an em¬ 
body poUtie. or incorporato, so called as tho per- ooptiou to this rule. Thus, a corporation nwy, 
sons arc made into a body, aud of capacity to through its head, givm command ton bnililt (o 
take and grant, ic.; or it is an assembly and make a distress. It may make by-lew; or )>ii\ate 
ioiuing together of niouy into one felIow,slu|) and statutes, for the better government of the cor- 
hrotbeibood, whevtof minis head and chief and poratioii, not contrary to the laws of the laud, 
tlm rest arc thy liody, and this bead and body or contrary to ox inconsistent with its charter, or 
knit together make the eornorathni; also it is manifestly unreasonable. It must ajipear by 
constituted of several luemoers, like unto the attorney, for it cannot in person. It cannot 
natuial body, and frataea by fiction of law to maintain or bo made defendant to an action of 
endure m perpetual succession. Of corporations, battery or tho like; but it may maintain an 
some arc «oh, .some muraj^U: sofr, when in one action for breach of contract, and, in some cases, 
single pereou, as the queen, a bishop, dean, maybe sued in such action as defendant. It is 
{>Ar.son, vioav, or the like; a/tareijatc, which is also liable to an. action for dama.ges in respect of 
most usual, consisting of many porkons, as mayor any tortious acts committed by its agents, and is 
attd commonaUy, dean aiul chapter, &o. t-ilce- even liable in certain cases to an iudiotment, as 
wise corporations are spiritual or temporal ; where it allows a Wdgo, the repair of which be- 
Itrarttiutfi AS bishops, deans, archdeacons, parsons, longs to it by law* to fall into decay; but in 
vicars, a>mo..hctccciusiastioal jwrsons: teiwpwa/, general it oanbe guilty of no crime in its cor- 
iHi^nrs, comimmally, b,i,tuff«, and burgesses, porate capacity. It may also, under certain 
CSC,, of towns and iwroiiglis ; and'somo corpora- circumttances, be the siihiect of bankruptcy : 
tiansar^of a jiw.r<«eZ nature, composed of spiritual as in.the cases of joiht-stiock, bankiiqj, and other 
and ttfilipotal person#, such as heads and fcUoyts companiiia, founded by statute or charter for 
of coperteK^u hospitals, &c, /xiy corporations trade or proiit. Aggregate corporations that 
are of two'Stots cfw and deemoapimrjju The have by thidr constitution a.head, on do no 
C!(iw t.re swh as. are erected for a variety of acts during the vassauov of- the headship, 
temp'.jm purposes, w the king or queen, to except only appointing another, '^ero may be 
prevent the popibiuty of au rnterrepnvm or a.coi’portiUofiurmy^aleeoiisHtoi^tl'iett/ioutalitt/d, 
vacancy to the tUtouo, and to preserve the iios- ns the collegiate church of Southwell, in Km- 
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tingliamshire, wliksh consists only of prebendaries, 
ami tin. governors of the OUarterbouao, Ijondon, 
who have no president or superior. A eoriHiDi- 
tion may be dissolved by the death of all its 
members, or of such number as leaves not enough 
to make new elections in the way the charter 
requiri’s, by forfeiture or surrender of the 
charter, or by act of parliament, (h'ee 
CoUPOItATlON- 4 . 

Corporation Of London.--The governing body of the 
(Jlty of i.oinlon consists of a Lord Major, one of the 
Bldi'rnit'Ti elc<!ted ivnnnnlly to the ofiice ; aj otheraldor- 
itien, luid the ineiubers of the conunon council. (See 
AIiOEHMls and CoM-Mos Councn.,) The clilcf 
ollleers of the corpoiatien are Uie ilCfOriler, Oomnnm- 
SergKiiut, Judge of the City of London Cuiin and 
Assistant .Judge of the Mayor's Court, I'hamborljiti, 
Town i.’lerk, Ketuembrancur, Coraptroller, .and Solici¬ 
tor. 

CORPS D’ARM^iE, (■i>r-dar~nMi\ a divb 
sion of llti, army in the great’ continental states, 
eompletu in itsedf, with evci’ytliing needful for 
sera ice. Fi'aiicc 1 ms rg eor/ts d'arntce, Germany 
17, Italy 7, and Russia ta. 

00REPS. /. m-'-fuK (Ijit., body), a term ap- 
plicil ft) a collection or body of laws or canona, aa 
Corjiunhiriti cinilis, or (Jortmx juris canmici, 

OORinjS CHRISTI (I*at., body of ChrLst), 
is t'no .lamc of a festival of the Church of Rome, 
iii'-titiited l>y Pope Ibban, IV. in 1^(14, in honour 
of till- eo.iseeraied hosts and ■with a view to its 
.ulouifioii; Was confirmed by tJie Coiincdl of 
Vicuna, in i.^i r. It is observed on the Thursday 
affer Ti inity SiimLay, and is kept as ono of the 
grc.ii.esl. fi ’-livals of the Roman Catliolio church. 
In I'Vanec it is known a.s tlie /'Vfe IMeu. 

OOiOlEf’TION, HOUSE O.F. {Sen 
OORREOIDOR, 

kor-rei'-i-ihr, the, governor j 
.T Oil chief inngixtiate of .a ,Si>aiii»h town, ujuiointed 
by the king. Ijj I’oitiigal, the corregidor has le>.s 
cxuifsive powers, 

0 ( IRRESPO^S'DINO SOCrETV, a j-oJiti 

cal society fonne^^j laindon, in 1791, wbou the 
intion was much'Weited by the Fronob Rcvolu- 
uoii. to S(>ica<l liberal opinioiifi and cheek the 
severity of the British Goveinmeut.. The meet, 
ings were denounced as treasonable, and in Octo¬ 
ber. 1794, Homo Tooke .a,id other members were 
tried fur treason and ac'iuitted. In 4 \pi‘i], 1798, 
()’<\iunor, (VCoigley, and others wcie tried for! 
eon’tsjionding with the French Uirectory, and 
O'Coigloy was executed for treason, 

OORSNED, oil MORSEL OF EXE- 

OllATKlX, kors'-Md (Sax., eorsnetde, a com- 
{Hunid of mve, purse, and suml, a piece or moutli* 
full, was a form of trial or purgation madu use of 
anciently iu England. A morsel of bread was 
emiM'crated by exorcism, and was adtuimstcred 
to a suspected person as a tost of his Innocence. 
If the pLr,«on was guilty, it was held that the 
bread would remain in tho stomach and produce 
pallor and convulsions; if tho person onis inno¬ 
cent. the bread would act as a ■wholesonne and 
nutritious morsel. Soma state, that -tbh holy 
saniamcnt was given to'the suspeotM powt® j 
with tlio oorsned, while others believe that the i 
iatter was nothing else than the aaeramen^li 
bread itself. ' ■ i 

^ CORTES, ko 7 ''~tez (Bpanisb), is' tha- name 1 
given iu Spain and Portu^T to the assembly of I 
representatives of the nation. These aSsbrnblics I 


iJhvo broa variously constituted, and po.'i.scsiu'd* 
of various powci-a, at different times iu tlieae 
countries. They have esiistcd from nn o.arly 
period, but their origin is involved in oliscurily.' 
In Spain, on fbo declino of the >UKirish j>o*vcr, 
as disti’iot after dwtriet was recovered by the 
Ghribtitm iirinccs, wc find certain jiolitical cor- 
poyatiouN rising u]> and limit ing the power of rUo 
piinces. In the, two principal states riormeii by 
tho union of a number of smaller ones), Castile 
and Arngon, the three estiriurnfos, or stati's of 
till) cleigy, noluHty, and inhabitants of onfnm- 
chiscd towns, wore represented in the Girtes. 
After the uniorf of the two kingdoms, I'Vrdinaud 
!vud Isabella succeeded in tnakirig tberosi-lves in- 
dopi'iolont of tile Cortes; and afterwards, when 
the C.istilun.H attempted to oppose an estraor- 
dinary tax, at a meeting convokt'd at Toledo by 
Charles L, in 1538, the king abolishcii tliia a>i- 
sBinbly of the states. After this, neither tho 
clergy nor nobility won' as.s«mbK'<l, but di^uties 
from eighteen of the cities wt'ro .sometimes con¬ 
vened, only, hoivover, wlieu sebsulitw were to bo 
granted. The special privileges t>f th(> Aragon 
Gortes were much abiidged by Philip 11 , in ; 
and after tho Hpontsb wartif suecessimi, Philip V. 
deprived those jirovinces which had adlu'nal to 
the Austrian [larty of the privileges that- still rn- 
tuained to them. From that time the ('orles 
were only convened to pay homage to the i.iug 
or the prince of Asturias, or when a fpieKtioii re¬ 
specting the succf'H.'iiou to the throne, was to bo 
detci mined. Aftei' 1713, they did not, meet till 
ryfitj, on the accessino of fJh.'irles tV. In rt'.Ki, 
the Ooifccs Were assembled by the .huita (.« 
Jt'.N'r/Vy, and, in tBic, gsaemita iiewnon^titutiuii. 
This extraordinary Pkirtes was .sueeceded by the 
Oldinary Cortes, elected aeeorilitig to the new 
constitution, in iSij; but it w^ies ilissohcd 
by Ferdinand, em bi» return, in 18/4, and the 
new constitutuin abrogiited. Nninoroiis cJiatiges 
have.''ince taken l>laee. 

Present Consfatutiva of the Spanish Cortes. The 
C'ji’tO") .lie coinpo,wil of a i^enate and Pongniss, 

111 antliOrtty. There .ere ttuee cImsi”, of .S.-iiiUnis - 
fust, Si'iialors by their own ri«;lit, scconitiv, 1 vi Itfo 
Si'uatoi't nojuinated by the Crown •. and thirdly, iy> 
rteoalors elected by the C'or|iomtkm,'s of Slntc, mid by 
tlio largest nayew of contrlbntien.s. Seii.itow in their 
own risht are tho sons, If any, of tho King and of tne 
imniodUle heir to the thiune, who have attuim>d their 
majority, (Jraiidces who are so In their own right and 
wJio can prove an annual rcnM of 'i-ijocio jicietas, or 
i(i»,4oo; eaptaio-generals of Uiw army ; admirah of the 
navy ; the patriftreli of the ImU.ts ami thcaichblshoii.s; 
the presidents of the Connell of SUIb, of ttif Huprenie 
^'rlhunal, ami 0/ tlie Trihuoal of Cncnias del keioo 
The olectlw fteiintora must be I’enownd byoiie-hiUf 
every five years, and by totalitj wvciy time the Knig 
dissolves that part of tho t'ortes. The Congress Is 
formed by deputies "named in theelectf«8l.fmita.s in 
the form the law dctenulnes," In the proportion of one 
to every 50,000 goulaot the piTimiutlon, Slcmbeva of 
flongres* must be as years of age ; tliey are ti'-»liiuhle 
Indettnitely, the clcctUma brtiug for five years Tlie 
, deputies cannot take SUt** etltee, pun.^ions, {unl 
salaries ; but tho lUlBister.i ore fts.fmj,ted/rrmi this 
Both f-Jongress .and Bouate meet every year. The K{i!| 
has tho yiower of convoking ihom, susi'fuding them, or 
dissolving them; but In tine latter ca-v-, a in w ("ortM 
must slt svithln three months. The king apjieitits tlio 
president and vice-prosidcut of tho Senate from tiiem- 
iKsrs of the Senate Only. 

The Portaguese Cortes.— ^Thcre am two hsii-slative 
Clbawibers, the “CAmara dos Paruh," or iJouso of 
Peers, and the “ Camara dos nepntadii'!,’' or Moukv: of 
Commons, which are ccnjniu'tSvciy ralteii Mie Cortes 
Oeraes. The peers, theiwvtirally millmlted in iin«ii»‘f, 
but actually about lyo are nsuicd for life by Urn 
Sovereign, whom also the president awl vice jue-iL 
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tof tiiUflftt sura TioBiinfttcii. The itten^ 

bert of the eeeoniA chivmlMe are cho«en. in direct elee* 
tioa, b; ail eUteena a clw atinuai Ineomo 

"iSt );;} unUcele, <» XUe deputies must here an iU' 
Come of at leftat 390 wllrciB, wr per annum ; but: 
lawyflte, profewots, phyticfaus, or the graduate* of 
any of the learned profession*, need no property qnali-1 
filiation. Continental Portuffal ia iliTided into ninety- 
four eliiOtoml rtietitcta, retaruiiig as many Uepoties, to 
irhich Madeira and the Azores aiid five. Eaun deputy { 
ha* a rmcMneratlun of about iof>. a day during th« 
session. The aun>ul soii'iiori lost) three months, and 
froah cieellons mast take place at tiio nnd of every four : 
years, i'lica^eof diasolucjoii, anesvPariiumaiitmustbe 
eallsiitogether hniMtaliately TJiotlonwalCortfwmeet 
ftud.SHpa-rat« at apeciJluii perJsKis, witliout the inlcrven- 
tlonof thoSoveri icii, ami the latter lias ao veto on a law 
iwsited tU'fco by Iwth ifuusos, AJi laws relating to the 
mmiy and goncial taralluu must originate in the 
Chamlmrot liepntios. 

COyCINOMANCY, J»s-ac-ao»t'-<Mi-.se (tfr., 

» eievo), a apeeiua of (liviuabioa jptao- 
tisod jo (’arty tunes, for the ili-tectiou of tluovos, 
by mbana of a sieve, susycmlcil from a pair of 
Hheara. A niysticfil form of words w'as used ami 
the nasiios of su.'Hioctod persons being menlioned 
in succeaaiiin, at Llio najtno of the thief, tlie sieve, 
it was believed, would roand. In couifiarn- 
tivcly ino.loni time*, ri similar appeal was made 
to u Biblo so.speuded from a hey. 

OOWTS, /..aits (Oor., Dan., jiosf), tlie chni^ijs : 
to whieJj a pcinon is subject ma legal proceedingr, 
iiod iiio a necesuary appendage to Jinlguienis, 
Imt are payable in various iutcriocutory and other 
proeeediujffi. The first statute whieJj gave' costs 
t« the pkiutitf, was tho statute of Olonwstdc, ft 
lilwiud 1. 0 . I, as did the statute of Maclhridge, 
S _2 Itenry III. c. 6, to the defemlnnt iu one ptu’- 
tientor ease roJativc to waitisliip in chivalry, 
thou.'ifh, m rcalUy, coats were always considcml 
and iueluvlcd in ttiu qtuntimi of dawm/cr in such 
aotiiins whei-e dain.'igea »ro given ; and even now 
coifaj for the pUvntiflE are always enk'reil on 
tho roll »N hiorcase of damages hy the court. 
IVith tho exceptioa which luw been mentioned, 
no Costs were allowed to tho d,efm<jUmi in auy 
Ciwe till the statute ag Henry VIII. c. in, siuco 
which divers statutes have hBeu passesl, hoth aa 
regards plaintU! and defendant, and rules and 
orders of the courts have been mad© fespestu^ 
tjbetn. If a phiintift' shall lyring au acsloti of 
oavenant, dobk i^iwue, or assumpsit' (not being 
for Vnreaoli of promisii ftf lirarriage), aad^^he shall 
not recover more than twenty pounda; or, in an 
aetion of trover or case, luwl he shall not reeover i 
more than five pouiwl#, providod ahy such netioa ^ 
is oogftij»hh> iii a, county eourt, unkss the judg¬ 
ment be by defscnlt, or ualessi it be ocrtifieiJ by 
thajwige wlw tries tho eaase, or it appears k> 
•the court iidfelt that thera was sufiicdent roaSOa 
for hrin^ng the action thero, he i» not entitled 
to bosh). To this generatl rehs, however, tlmre 
info, oertoin eiucptitnis. A party who haS ten-. 
4ar^(i| the amount reoavored, oad who p«y» j 
(Wnowtfeto court, nud ploa<l8 the tejulot is not 

S l^ pay coots. ^ Iu aetisus iu which the 
I k a party it is cutitled to receive aurii 
pay costs iu tlie same way, at» ]yHfivwte 
sbittx;, Xm huMs between party aitid the; 

norta ttoe4 'hy ah oflfiew of tho cour*^ who 
r^Uces ^ ihereaseS any of the charges, occowtl- 
ihg to iti^tOiu-soale gPverueder fixed hy rulea 
of the at Ua dicicretiou where ^ itoui 

is set HM^Wsd; id s.ae'b scale; and, as between on 
attiuney W oisd his ehc»t, either party 

way tew the COftis tftjwdv In oriminal cases, 
the prosecutor’s hdsts may he allowed by the 


iuilge, and in ttet case are paid by the rrcasury. 
In siiits in equity, costs arc iii^ some eases paid 
I out Of the estate reapectiiig ■which the suit arose. 

i COUiSCIL, hnmi'-sil (I.at., coTu-iUu.7ii; Fr., 
eoncile), in a general sense, is a number of ]>cr- 
; 8Qn.s summoned or eenvened together for coi- 
stiltatioii or advice. In modern politics, it 
generally used to designate an ,aosonib!.y intended 
to assisfc the sovureign, and eomposcil of membofs 
■whose chief business it is to di»cus.s advise, legis¬ 
late, or deetdo; it being the duty ol ti.e ministers 
j to escente. In England, Alfred had three coun- 
I cits, through which all the bu-ines.i ol tiio nation 
passed.' The first was a select ooc.iail. to which 
only those higli in the king’s confidence were ad¬ 
mitted, oorresjioniUfig to the probcut cabuict. 
'I'lie second council was composed of nobles and 
Vnshops appointed by tho king, ami re^temlded 
tho present luivy council. The tidal Avas the 
Witteiuiigtinot, or general council of the nation, 
which was hidepcndeufc of the king. In tho 
present day, tlie queen has a variety of couneils 
to assist her in the i.li.'.cbjjga of her dulics, tho 
ii'niiiteiiaiiee of her dignity, and the I'xerci-io 
of her iirtnigative. The fiisl of those h the High 
Court of Parliament (which nee ); e. the pfs-rs 
of tho rjjiliu, Avtio fire by their hirth liercditaiy 
oounBollors of tho crown, anrl moj' be calli'd to¬ 
gether by the Boveroign to imjiart tlicii advice in 
a,ll matter.* of importance to the renlm, oUher in 
' time of pariianuiivt, or, as has been their piiiiCiiKiI 
u.-ie, when no parliament is iu being. A thir I 
council bolonguig to tho queen is, according lo 
fifir Edward Deke, her judges of the couris of law 
for law inattcrs. But the principal cocncil be¬ 
longing to the queen is the rrlvy Oouned (which 
.lei'), which i.i generally, by wa.y of liininence, 
called Ikvmumt. The Cfibinct lioa.uiil (which 
is conqiosed of tlie uiombers of the Executivo 
Govcinmcnt, or admiiiisti-ativo Privy Council, to 
the imnibei' usually of tivelvo or thirteen. 

COUNCIL, OR SYNOD, si«'-od, an as¬ 
sembly of preliitoa and otlier spiritual persons 
convened for the mirposo of delibeiMiiug and 
luahing Jttvts for the benefit of Ihe. iUnircli. 
There are several kinds of eouudls : - 1, Ccnoral 
or oeoinnvnio couneiK which are composed of re- 
presCntaliVES from' all jiartB, summoned for tho 
settling of points of umvorsal interest; 2, national 
■ councils, composed a! the bishops or clergy of one 
' kingdom or state, but whoso decisions arc not re- 
garded as binding <ivev the Church; and 3, pro¬ 
vincial councils, convoked by tlie metropolitonfi 
i in their respective districts. The eUiliest conn¬ 
ed were provincial; but sometimes cleigy from 
distant parts attended, in consequence of express 
invitation. The metropolitau, as president, camo 
to aofiuire great influence in the iMcovincial coon- 
which idi lei^th liecame little more than an 
osgan in hi# ha&ds. Preshytera as well as Wahops 
: ■were admitted to dejiberato and vote, and dea- 
eoBt weie also ptcflent; but it is matter of donbt 
whether, they were albwcd to vote. Soma ora 
o^nirm that the huty even had s^ts and votes 
ia tlie e^ly coniicila. The nwmh^ of councils 
! which have, been held at various times i« very 
great, amoanthig,'aceopding twsomeauthoritiea, 
to i.qoo, or 1^0. ^neral, or cccuinenicai 
coaneds, the manbet is by no means ao great %. 
but th\’ dilforent churches are by no means agreed 
as to what are to be regardediut^i^. ' The Greek 
church only ookno-wtedges 7i afi'd the HO'man, 
Oatholica reckon ii but the French Catholics 
reject those of Xiyoitt* Hcimhce, and the Fifth 
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Labiran, ami teocive in thtsk stsml tlwise of Pisa, 
Coiiatauoo, twul BiUo, which the ffcaliaa« reject. 

General Councils."-Tlio following' h a list of itlie 
general conucila iioooirting to the ftoiuito' dwtcch : the 
flrat eight wuro calteit hy toe an^ the rent 

by the ropci. The piilttei)pal of toeta wUl be found 
ttiore particularly noticed uuder thedr own nantoa in 
<>thev jKirta ot tiiis work, r, The Council of Jfico, 
■which waa coavcnctl .at the city of tliat name in 331, 
and ti Inch comiemncJ the Ariiui hevaay and drew up 
the crsol known as the Nicene; z, the brat (.'ouncil of 
Conshi3itim>iile, which was convoked by the ejni>fii\>r 
TiU'odo.iius tho Orent in ?S)i| and wlUch coutinnod 
inoro dchiiltely certain points Of tlie Jiiceno crooii 
against the Aiians, luid coudenuied Uio Miioodonian 
heresy ot denying tlie divinity of the Holy Ghost; j, 
the (’’ouncil of J-.phesus (431), which cbndemBed the 
Jii'storian licreay; 4, the Council of Chalcedon (451), 
wldch oondeiiincii Uic etrors of Kntychos and ]>ius- 
corus. who aillrmed that Jews Christ had but one 
nature; tho .'Second of Uonatantinople (ssj). wliich 
condemned the doctrines of the “'iliroa Chapters " (« 
CifAi’TKns, Trtnsntlandihe heresies of Ort^n. Atiijs, 
Jtlacedonius, a-nd others; t 5 , the Third of Cwistanti- 
noplc (G'Jiij confirmed the canons of the five previous 
councils, and ooiideintvod the heresy of the Mono- 
theUles, winch asserted that there was only one will ip 
Chiijt; tlift Second of Nice (787) cimdetniied the 
Icoiitn lists, ami sanctioned the worship of images tn 
the cluiiclic-i; 8, tlio Fourth of Constantinople (>J(Sp) 
condriiu'l tho wowldp Of Images, deposed'Bhotihs 
from the sec of Coiistantiiiople, and restored Tgnatius ; 
0, the first Cmincil of Latsran (1123) decreed in* 
vestit’irc was the solemn right of the Church ; 10, the 
Second Coll iiril of Lateraufiijcilconfirnied tlie election, 
of X’oiic Innocent 11 ., and condemned tho hotesiles of 
I’fttoi do ilvtiHiind Arnold ot Mroscla; it, the Tbiid 
l.!iloran (it ;o) condemned the “ errors and impieties " 
«jf the ‘Waidciif-cs and Albigcnses; n, the ffourfh 
l,ivti‘rnu (I-13) tooic up many points of morality, and 
comlcimicd various heresies ; 13, the First Couhcll of 
Cyans (.m-ts) onlered a now crusade for the recuvifry of 
the Holy ijaml, and escomwuiniiaiteii Frederick U. of 
Germany 11, Iho Second of lyonfHii74), for rdtonu- 
ing dlsciidlno and the iiiuTais of tho elerCT, and effect¬ 
ing A union nith the Greek Church ; 13, the GoUDeU Of 
Vicmn' (I ’ 11 i eouileinnod the order of the Tentplars, 
and (’nnll.-csted thei^ property ; tC, the CounciJ'of Piwt 
(> |i> 1) di‘)io.. d ihegory XI [. and itenedict Xlll., and 
elected .\lc\nndc.r in thclr stead; >7, tho Council of 
Gonsiauco (,1114) deposed the three contending impcs 
and e.I.'cted Martni V. in tln-ir place, and coadomuud 
the ilottrmca of PXuss, Wickliffe, and JermuiO of 
I’rapie ; rR, that of Basle (1431) e»Ue<l to effect aro- 
forid in the Church, and to bTlne about a .union, with 
the eastern church; to, the Fifth Lateran X'ouncH 
(131.1) for tlie suppression ot tho pragmatio sanetion 
(which siH'l and the strengtbeniM of the power of the 
i.'omau soe ; 2,1, tlie Council of Trent (i<>4S) for the re¬ 
format ion of GcoIesia«tiual ahiiaes and the .ooiuieiuaa- 
tion of the reformed principles; at, Kome, 1869. 

COUNCILS, FRENCH.-In 1795, n 

Council of Anciehta, of 2.50 inomliera^ tOTfctlior 
with the OoancUof JFive Hiuidred, was inatitntad 
at Paris, the exoeutivo a dmmtory of, ftva 
inemlmm. It won dissolved by Bonaparte, No¬ 
vember 9, 17(99. 

COUNCIL OF WAR, nmmblfige of 
tho principa! o^eers of a fleet or iwi iitrwy, sura- 
mont’d by tlio admiral or gefwrrf, for delibcinv 
tion or comraltaidon, Or to astdst by itetr 
aulvice. ' ‘ ; 

COUNCIHL, TOWN', 

COUNSEL, OR COUNSELLOiE. 

ATJVOOATIC, ®ABM)0Tfln.) ; ■ 

Ci)UNT, fcjuird (Er,w<sawtf4i;. Lat.,, oobir*),, a 
title of dignity inthrlaeuiate bniwoen d«$M> juid 
baron, ami is, prcpKiely, a. noMeatan wbn oinis a 
ilomain eceated into a cotantybut ^metiniog 
arabassadoES, and jdeuilpAiientouiea afio siylod 
counts without possesaing tlioncoeasiuy iemtoiy. 
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'inJEnelaud.tUe title has never bean used, (dthoimB 
fOMGi is resarded .■vs tho Latin, oiiuivalcut fur 
earl, and from a very early period tin* title 
countess has Win (riven to tho vrife of ati ewlj 
In the -times of the Koniau Kopublic, the i^eciot- 
officers, such as tho tribuues, idofects, ^c., wvi o 
known ns Iho c^uiUxn of their ptiii u'xmiI. As a 
title of dignity, it was first used duriufi, the reien 
of Constantino, wlio, M|mn the fouiuhitioH of tho 
new oiipital, bt'stowed the di^^irity of eewra unou 
ten ont of tlnrty-Jive ptovtnrial gwinrals, Tho 
<3vrnian.4, Frr.id^ anil other nwtious retained tlu' 
title, apidyiwg it prhimpaUy to the governors of 
cities, ;iwt as.- or dukes, deHigaatod th«a<- 

noblmncu that wwo in comiimSrd of provinces. 
Curing peace they administered justiae; in war 
they cimunandcd m the anny. I nder the last of 
the second, race of French nionarchs, the ihgnity 
heiaiiue lictaditury. In Ccrinaiiy, n count is 
called ; 7 ra/. (.See (JiUK.) 

C0t/_NT (Kr., cfiMiiff), vn Law, siRniflw* tho 
declaration of the cumptainunt iiv a ival action. 
As (/iit'iaretom, is applied to personal, so mint if* 
applied to real causes s but rei/fd. and 
axe oftenliinc.s coafoumU»J, and mode to signify 
Iho same thing ; ho tlio divlrionn of, or separato 
statements or allirpiiionfi in. a deolaiayoh, in¬ 
dictment, or criminal inforimithm, are eslledt 
cownfs. In the Lwof ricfitlaml, cmiil imd rei’ka- 
is the term uswl for a pres t ss by which on® 
jrarty compels am^bor to rcmier an ttucoiuit. 

COUNTY, I'ojWf'-tc, meant at first the terri¬ 
tory vuttler Uto jai'iinhution of a count or uarl; 
bub at t)io present tniK* it is a tcini, $<» ftu' tui 
England and Gotland are conccruod, synony¬ 
mous with sldro, tile h*ttci- woni coming ft'om the 
Baxon, and the fornu-x from tho KreacU. In 
Irt'lntul the term shito is not used a» an (siuivar 
lent of oonuty; neither is it so nacd in tlra 
English colonioft, ot in tho fitato.* of Noith 
Aniurioa. (»s\e iSinau.) zV.s a torntomllUvi-dim, 
the county U a colnxiaratively late introduction 
into hlcotJand ; whiLst in Irt-hand its rtaic^uition 
is still more rociait. In all the couutu'« of Kng- 
Innd, with the oxcopiion of Dwrhain, Wtostmore- 
luiul, apd Cumberland, ttheriiff» are appointeit 
every Michaelmas term for tho execution of tho 
laws. Tho oomruand of the militia of a county 
is vested in the lord-lieutenant. Cthor eouniy 
officers ;—Justicea of tho peace, cu.Bto<ik» 

potiihrA, high constable, hailifla, and coroner. 
In England and "Waies, theic are thirty-tw/> 
couirties, three of which, lAuicaster, Chester, and 
I'lurhaBi, are oailed counties paUtino (from paht- 
tiuntt palace), beiaUTse tho chief officer had origin¬ 
ally regal powers, or power to admfatister justico 
eijiuil wiidi that exoroised by fcjie monarch in hi* 
^]aoe. Scotland: contains thirty-three counties;, 
Ireland thirty-two. 

COUNTY CORPORA'^, in Enidand, ia 
a terra awUed to sevoral cities or liorotigns which 
are enabled to enjoy too xirivileges of oonnsies, 
and in official pimieedinjtt am styled cities and 
eoundai^'Or townaatid connttea,' 

COUNTr O(>U.RT», OR Sf^HYBE- 

MOTES, wm important trihuxials in the time of 
the Saxons, for -tliQ nettlcment of l<»eal disputoiG 
The hoHi'c County Courts is now gi-von to courta 
fe»r the more easy recovery o/.mmll debts, in<- 
stjtute’d’in r.846 by tho Act 9 and 10 Viet. c. 9(5* 
superseding the courts of request atui soma lUeM' 
courts. Originally, the jtirisiKctkm eastendbrl. 
only to debts not exceeding liJso ; but in. 1859 ifl 
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was ea^mU'd to fijp. In 186^, equity powers in 
cases relating to smasnmlerUscjo wereooufemd; 
in 1867, a Joirwiiction in Itankniptoy and insol¬ 
vency and adtniuistraiion of small estates ; in 
1809, Adintralty fiuimliction was added ; and 
in *1875, power to dispose of quostiona between 
masters and, workmen. The countieR of England 
and Wales ate divided into sixty county court 
distriots, each having a judge, who hnist be a 
barrister, who gcueially deoidos cases, but in 
certain cases a jurv may bo summoned if either 
parly to the cast; desires it, on payment of certahi 
extra fees. In those distj iota there or© about five 
huiidi-cd courts, to each of which attached a 
resident tegists'sr/ who is aided iu conducting the 
business by a staJf of clerks, and by a bailiff, who 
s.’i'vos processes and levies execution. There aro 
about twenty-five treasurers, iu whom is vested 
ull tho jiroperty of the courts, and who are op* 
pointed by the Lords of the Treasury. The 
courts arc very extensively resorted to. There 
are ten omirts iu the metropolis—illoomshury, 
Row, Dromptou, Clerkenwell, l,Ambi-th, Maryle- 
bouo, Shoi'wUtcb, Southwark, Westminster, and 
W hitoflhapol. These Courts are very extojjsively 
resorted to, and afford great facilities. 


•I erection of a new jurisdiction, with power of fine 
i or imprisonment, maJeus it instantly a court of 
record. Hut tho court.s tuif of rceovil, or those 
of them, at least, in which the common law is ad¬ 
ministered, sre^of inferior dignity; and, in a 
less proper senlo, the queen’s courts, and these 
are not intrusted by the law with any power to 
fine or imprison the. subjects of the realm, unless 
by the express ps-ovisioji of some Act of Tarlia* 
ment. In these also the irroeoedings are not en¬ 
rolled or recorded, {fiee various articles under the 
•specific names of tho courts—Jusnci;, High 
O oli’MT OF, and AppRiL.) 


COURT OF .SESSION. (&« Sgssroit* 

COUKT OF.) 

COURT BARON , formerly a court inci¬ 
dent to every manor in the kingdom, tdlx* hotden 
by tho stew.ard withiu tho manor. This .court 
baron was of two natures : the one a nunhmttru 
Oourti appertaining entirely to copyholders, hi 
which their estates are transferird by surremler 
and admittance, ami other matters relative to 
their tenure only} tlio otlier is a court of comniou 
law, but not ono of record, and is before the free¬ 
holders who owe suit and service to tlit manor. ' 


COUNTY RARE, a looal tax levied in 
^ighittd and Wales on all property liable to be 
aSsesMfid for tho relief of tbepoor,Tor tho pm pose 
of ilefrayiug tho e.spOn«es of the maintenanco of 
biidgos, lunatie asylums, prosocutions, &e., to 
whioU counties aro liable. 

COURT, koart (flax., mH; T^^t., curia, a 
Bcnate-houseJ, originally meaiil! the idace inclosed 
by tho buildings of a feudal castle} afterwards 
it came to denote tho retinue or council of a 
sovereign. It also applies to the family and 
attendants of the sovereign in a public capacity. 
To bo presciitod at court Is to bo preseutod to the 
sovereign when a court'or astombiago of persons 
of distinoUon or fashion are present. 

COURT.—-In Law, » court is defined to be a 
place wherein justice is judicially admiuistefod ;■ 
and as by our constitution tho solo exeentive 
power of the laws is vested in the person of tho 
sovereign, it will follow that all courts of ^nsticO 
(which aro the median) by which she adminpterH 
the hvws) are dorivvrt from the -power 01 the 
urown; for, wheUiet createdhy Actof F^amcnt 
or letters patent, or subsisting by pr|Pription 
(the only mfethods by wliich any court of judica¬ 
ture can exist), tbo qttoofi’s oonaout in the former 
is expressly, uad in th» latter impliedly, givim, ■ 
to all these courts the sowrcilga is sujquosed, in 
ooutomphUion of law, to be always iwesqnt { but 
a» thkt is, in fact, mjMswitte, she la there repre- 
santed by her indgeii, wliose power is only an 
onuviuiUon of too royal prunwattve, - Some of 
t^se oourts are i-ourtit ofrmrfF, others m 4 0/ r«- 
d 9 i‘d. 'A court of leewd it that wJuuo the acta 
and'JiKlioml pioceedings are onrolM on jKirch- 
Bwnt perpetual memorial and testimony, 
wUwh-.roiB-^jaro'called the mordaof tliu court, 
and itfu ®r such high {intl suporeminaut 
authorityjdhftt, Mi.ek truth is not to , be ealfed in' 
It la a settlod Mp nffd muAfan,' 
toat thulli be ayertoil against a, jroepi^,' 

ptea* ire etan proof, be admitted to 
■the ' All eourts of . record are the 

Q)(c«d'Vo««r,taiiff' right of her crown and royal: 
di^ltjt.}. uitd^ioftjfojre every court of record baa 
authi^y.to flao'audimpruron for contempt of its 
authorji^p while; tfn . wa oth^ hufid, the very 


Court leet, an ancient court of rucoi’d, 

belonging to the hundred, instituted for ponisli- 
lug encroachments, nuisances, fruurlnloit weights 
and measures, &c. 

COURT, CONTEMPT OF.~f,-o«twnp(3 
of court are either dim't, wliioh openly insuA 
or resist the powers of tho courts or the pt ibon's 
of tho jU(lge.s M'ho presside there, or else are <’(>»),• 
seqinnfMif, wliich (without such gro.ss insolence 
or direct opimsition) plainly tend to i n .'ito ,i uni- 
veiMal disregaul of their authoiity. All courts 
of I'ccord aro the Queen’s courts, in ligiit of her 
Crown kud royal dignity} and, tiierolore, evciy 
court of record has authority to fine and imprison 
for contempt of its authority. » 

COURT HAND, tho old style of liand- 
wrlting, us distinguished front the modem,.or 
Italian. The name is taken from the use o) tlio 
style in the law courts, after it had been supi r 
Ceded elsewhere. 

COURT MARTIAL, a comb 

composed of militai'y oi- naval olllcera for llie 
trial of any person lieloagirtg to the army or 
Byivy, charged with litreaoh of the hiws of tlu-ir 
servittps. The court generally consists of thirteen 
Tnembera, awl tlie verdict and sentence are de¬ 
cided' by majorities, tho junior members voting 
fijsl. The prosecution is conducted by a deput y 
judge advocate upjwtnted for the piuiiose. In 
the army court-martials arc, gemra), Ukirict, or 
regimenUd j but only tho first named has power 
to award death or,transportation for life as a 

E unishment, and that seiitoncc must bo cou- 
rmedbythe conimander-in-diief. A conimi.s- 
sii^ncfl officer can only bo tried by a gemirnl 
court-inattiai, but a Iton-comuiis^oned officer or 
private by any one of the courts.’ A district or 
garrison oonrt-martiul may, he ctmvened by u 
field oMeer commanding the’dirttiqt j a regiraeu- 
tal eovitfc-martialhy the eonimauiJjng officer of a 
regimenti' AH the courts are open to tlie jmblic. 
A court-martiBl is ftOHietiine* jirereded by a 
court ingnirjg, not to try «f punish, but to 
make an investigation. Saual courts-martial 
consist of admires;'captain#, and comnjanOei*, 
appointed by the Wmital the fleet, and deal 
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with otfoyct'S against the avtiole# of war 5 and^ 
the fifutonco does not, as iu tJio case of military j 
courts, require the oonfirmation of ,a higher | 
authoiity. Tlie ftcousod canirot be represeated | 
by ooHUbel; but he is permitted to mrvo “a 
fiieud ” to advise him, and suggest Questions to ' 
the witnesses and the nature ofthe ucfence, and j 
that friend is generally a riSomber of the legal 
profession, 

,, COURTESY, in Law. (iSee bt'BTEsr.) 

' COURTESY TITLES. {SeeTinm.) 

COVENANT, kui/-e~ncmt (Lat., convenire, 
to oorao together), in Theolo^, is used in a 
double signification, the one of which is com¬ 
monly called the {Scriptural, the other the syste¬ 
matic or jioimlar use of tlie term. In the former 
Sense wc find the word repeatedly used in Sorip- 
ture to denote an arrangement, disposition, or 
institution^ according to which the divine favour 
u dispensed to those with whom it is made. 
God's covenant with man signifies his solemn 
])ruiuise -or engagement to do or not to do a 
c^fitaii'i thing. Thus, in his covenant with Noah, 
Ho engaged that the waters of the deluge should 
not again «over the earth. The two great 
(ioveliants mentioned in iScripture are what are 
called the Old and New, or the first and the 
second ; Clip former of which was that made bv 
Coil with tile children of Israel, when Ho took 
tlicm to be a peculiar people unto Himself, 
and is a^so called the Mosaic or Sinai ooveuanb 
because it was given to Moses on Mount Siuai. 
The second, or new covenant, or Gospel Cove-, 
uaut, is that which was instituted by J^esus 
Cliiist. llivirips 8i>pak of two coveniints~-tliat 
of works and that of grace. The former is that 
whiuh was made with Adam on his creation, in 
vivtupof whicii ho was constituted llie federal 
head of the human race, and his acts became 
biitding on hi.s postoiity. The covenant of grace 
is a coiiqiact or agreement between God and 
beiievcis, in whicli God iiroinises to give them 
all the blessings of ^Ivation through and for the 
sake of Jesus Christ; and they on their jwrt 
voluntarily engage to give themselves to God 
witJi a sincere iaitli. 

In Law, an agreeincot by deed, the provisions of 
wliicli Can be enforced by action. 

'COVENANT, in the history of Scotland, is 
applied to certain contracts or conventions en* 
teied into by the loading Protestants of that 
country, binding themselves to mauitain their 
religious principles against innovation and oi>i»- 
sition. Thfe /’irat Covenant was signed at Ediu- 
btirgh, on the 3rd of December, 1557, by tbe 
carls of Argyle, Glencairn, and Morton, tlie Lord 
of Lorn, .John Erskins of Dun, and a-, great 
number of other distinguished persons. They 
engaged, with Gk)d’s grace, to apply their whole 


uou ana nis congregnmon. un^o uist« May, 
i5S9> another covenant was signed "by, them at 
Perth, in which they bound theinselVeastill more 
distinctly to mutually support said defend each 
other against all atto^ upon them for thb sake 
of religi on. This is fenhwu as tbe Second Gos^hanL 
The Fird Natioml Coveitatdof SeoUand was occa¬ 
sioned by a fear that the youim king was too much 
under the infiuence of Catholic advisers, and was 
si^ed by James VI., on January a8, isSr,- and 
in. it he solemnly abjured the errors of popery. 
It was afterwards subscribed th» greater port 
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of the nobility and gentry throughout ilw king¬ 
dom.' Attempts on the part'of Ijcunox. .\na», 
and others of the nobility, to re establish ln^iiops 
roused the cmmtry to a renewal of the cuvi uaut 
in 1590; and as tiio king coatitu.,L'<l to giveiin- 
ilications of a leaning towards luvlary, it u-as 
again renewed in 1596, The atttunpts made by 
James, after his accession to tlie EegliMi tiirouo, 
to iutroducu the episco{iaI servioe and forms of 
worship mused the indignatiou of Uio peej.io of 
Bootland, and the National Covenant whs again 
renewed in 163B. Tim covenant, as then ilrawn 
up, consisted of three parts :--i, Tho old cove¬ 
nant of igSt, eso.ctly as at first pre{>ared ; a, tho 
Acts of Pai'lianieiit condemning poiicry and con- 
flrmhtg and ratifying the acts of the General 
Assembly; and 3, the special application of tins 
whole to present dreumstanoos. The subsoiiburs 
engaged by oath to nuvintain roligion in the same 
state in urhich it existed in 1580, and to rchiet 
all innovations intrwluccd since that time. The 
subscribing b^aa in tho Oroyfiiars church and 
churchyard, in Edinburgh, on tho s8th of Febru¬ 
ary, and afterwords copies of it were ouculatotl 
throughout tho kingdom, and signed by nearly 
all of competent age and ciiaractcr. It is worthy 
of remark that the signing was everywhere re¬ 
garded as a most sacred act, and somu jicrsons of 
note who offered their subscriptions wore refused, 
because it was supixiscd that they werebitiuenccd 
more by the fear of men than love to tlie cause. 
Those who subaciibed were known by tiie name 
of Covemmten, Soon after this time, Charles I. 
came to a rupture with tho English Parriament, 
and tho latter, in order to obtain tho assistance 
of the Bcotch, made overtures for a union, which 
led to the.SbltWra' Leoffm ami CoveaunL This 
document was (Wwn up and ratiJiod by tho Oou- 
vention of Estates in Bootland in 1643, and 
afterwards accepted and subscribed by tho 
English Parliament and Westminster assembly 
of divines. It bound the united kingdoms to 
endeavour the preservation of tho roformed 
religion in the Ohurch of Bcotland, in lioetrum, 
worship, iliscipUno, end government, and tho 
extirpation of Jieiiery and prelacy and the refor¬ 
mation of religion in tho three kingdoms. When 
Charles II. came over to Scotland, m rbgo, her 
signed both this and tbe N.itional Covenant be¬ 
fore landing, and agsain ou Ids corouatiutk at- 
Scone, fe losx. On his restoration to tho 
English throne, however, he soon JigHilfesteil 
his repugnance to these documents, and tiiey 
were resoinded by Act of Porlianioub in tfibi, and 
burned by tlie common hangman. 

COVENANTERS, those who maintained 
their adherence to tlie principles of the National 
Covenant, in Scotland, and wefc subjected to 
great persecutions, which served only to confirm 
them in their principles. Th^se who refused to 
abjure the Covenant were regarded ae rebels, 
and were obliged to betake thcinstdvcs to the 
desert moors and mountains of tj|ieir native 
eoantry, where they wore hunted like Wild beasts 
till the eBtabllshraeut of freedom of oonsdenco 
by the revolution of 1688. The sufferings, the 
ooun^ Und the piety of the Covemmicis have 
to this time endeared them to the Mcottish mind. 
Loi^ after the return of more peaceful times, 
their memory was cherished by tho roligious with 
the deepest reverence. fcScott’a novel, “ Old 
Mortality,” illustrates with remarkable {K,wer 
and picturosqueness their fanatieai devdibn Md 
heroio courage. The sect of the Cameronians 
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coT^^my ACT a* 

'*1 '■ * .. . . . ... . . ...y- 

'Mill tlr«th||^Voa of l^o 

old<;Jovn»nt©t».'-'^C®®C'@Ate'UftOJHAJ!!a.) *. 

oovjEas^^-j^^ DiflOflTjre ^nasscd la I 

0ia(Ueio«8 inaimHvg mul wound-' 
Ik OjOiasoliuosce of kn ^rttisck on Sir John 
"'CoVto^j'ia'.^e'iitrwste of Juondon. 

H ■ 00"'^, !»«, tlio goddesB of 

®syS*t, iir ei^proaoWted *ft tbe iiotws of ^ 

tsoWJ^fll^d some ayJnWi of tim ainra»I. in 

nltwf of tbo oki mytbologte. Stic 'Hiaaooo feofd 
tho 'oow ia 41ui gtoi^enj; venoiation; Ahd tlto 
i>Mkn«tn, ««■ m>i&dvavi’, is Icopt by toany faUinlJoa 
k» an objoofc of 

ORAStP RTJfGB, rings of gold or i31wr 
’tobiob, when bkesad by English sovfifcigua, were 
tftjperttitioiisJy snpi>osed ooie eransp and epi- 
}«l>ify. Tlioy oiaginated in. ilio tlzne of Mawd 
tiho OonfcwMor, awl the eastdm of and 

dlstoibuthrgthm on (Joad S'lldoy, existed as "kte 
as the tdgn of Queen,Mary. 

OltiRATWN',O&t., omf/oijiu 
ite stei^' and prinaty'sanso, ifi®uSfles -the bringing 
li4te'h«^ig of soRw^hingVJi^ik did'uot htffard«x- 
ist, -It i« therefore .gonowjly fttiTJUOd to 'tlio 
•i^igiWiil.preidvicHek -of tee -aittteriais.oTrt otwbi^ 
ilM! vhttble 'vtea-Jd was oowpos^d. Tfawo Js hat 
one .naderlved ami self-existing cause by whose 
wwer and agency aJl Mmig* yrifo at first created. 

- TOO. seoOBdary or subordUiate-tense, it is used to 
' dewote'tliose sufeeftquMifc (nnjrt’^ns of tlio'lteily 
h-pom matter % wJsieb the wlmlo eysftsia of 
tiiriere and alj the primirivo order of things re- 
criwtd thetr foruis, qwiiHfie#, and laws. In -riiis 
aowmdaiy nehse, iawd k mid to have oreated man 
out of the dart of tire o*Q th. I%<a>c is iadulrit- 
•aldo writtence fch;vt tlw world ©xisted many ages, 
<w«i ^tmdtsrwetrt rnriouS sdmysos* before it to- 
-tteivtfd its piwnt -rtufcis oteeaw of 

oteer forms arrd other hu'ving itend 

theteagos hiMjibwmnw eairino^ I'hfidiHkui^ ts 
to weoneilo tbeao .foots ■willi what we find'*®- . 
Horded in the book Of -Ci^ueMSv 'Jl'lio most pro- 
ibaible Boldtioft, and oven tbset 'is witewut its 
sii^alkks, fe, that la Qonesis^’olutve air'aoeiount 
of t''Wo distinet creatioas, aemrated from «*eh 
other by t» very long aaul «ndew»m«d peirio<l, 

' the fltst being m tk^ ‘AEpfMfeinj>,' when (3^1 crea'ted 
ihe heavens and'tht' 'ear*^'^ tee otew, When'the 
work of the days ■was oaimd qn, thelteys boing 
•'■ahndetthsBd to Boean khg periods'of time. It is 
'ite hu botBe in mi»d teatsiihe' gmat'tenth whinh 
‘^smiiis Intended 'to convoy to tha elutdren. of 
IttncLlwa*, that liod wfta th«oip«tit<rnjf nil thihge; 
thtei it was oeceseafy for him to do this ao m 
;‘>il|0bi90#ider»too{l Wteein, nad'to jOonform his,In- 
■ to them 'iwe^o^ed or px'ereo^ted 

■'mpSSbos., 'Seripturc'wufl intended to teach teeo* 
vSogy. *M»t «ai*uw>-“4o Tcvonl whkt ooaW ftfevor 
;'Si^TO bteft fbuttihont by renstin, and to iters Ik!'. 
o Wti particular.-prpvinee. 

’,; j,^ OH,, ton^-dte*, is'S 'small ta>He near 

■; p&o^^iP^oinmttBioh-tehK^ do white thfe fesenad 
hsad id the tetehtetiou 6f thft 
;'Mt!d’«Ai>5«r, teti idmwd lOMidoits to conseora- 
otmiHiO® » the terly ebutehes. 
.tein ^ '1^dtei'ted 'front tea pteotiee' 
a' ^dshbaid or ’ i*o*, 


w White tea odph^i^ ohd 'tejwarB 
i Wwo ^nitodvto teste ted'vrincs 
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SteOTBOSttg or letters whioh an ambassador or 
©tew diidoijsatte mmister receives from hw owit 
goverarw^, to prevent to tkit to which he m 
sent, whieh dtene his powers an<t show to 
what mnkof TOJBistBr ho is intendctl to hclone. 

OKIBED, ifctecd (bat., endo, 1 believe), 5a a 
brief sutamary of.'tec articles of tajth. Tlisro 
arc various creeds, tlie ehief of which are tho 
Apoatlea’^ Arithdjiasiaa, and Nicene. (*S'ee teoso 
articles and OOSffSssKWT'OS’ Fajih.) 

■ OilEMATIOSr, kre^mai'-^an (Jjat., ermw, I 
-hum), denotes tho act of. burning, and is partieu- 
htfly applied to the anciout custom of burning 
teo dead. Attempts have reeently been made 
to Derive the practice; hut-it is not i>erniitted in 
tins country, and the bodies of j>ereous who 
wished ■to be bitrut after deatli-haV© been taken 
to te© Ocotinent. Gremation hulls have been 
orectod at Gotha and Hihui. 

CJ^IME, iHme (hat., crimen ; Fri, crime), is 
iHm violation,of arightwhcji considered in refer¬ 
ence -to tho evil tt'HrteHoy of such violation ns 
tegwds tee cotnnrunity at large, The distinction 
of public wrongs from privait®—of erimn hom 
iHvd ivj'icrks, simuhs, upon ©xaminarion, to consist 
inteis—that private ■wrongs, or oWl in juries, arc 
an ih'ftingement or privation of the civil rights 
■which belong to individuals, considered merely as 
indivitiuaij. Ihiblic wrongs, or Crimea, end mis- 
deTOcanoHrs, az-e k violation of the same rights, 
nonsidered in rCferonco to their effect ou the 
community in its aggi-ogato capacity: and, thus 
tavdorstood, they arc classed eithor as felonies or 
«itsffemcafto«»’s (wMch srr). 

ORlMINAliLAW. (^sLaw.) 

CRITIQUE, OK CRITIC, krit-eeJe’, krit'-ik 
is a term adopted from the Germans, and is ap¬ 
plied to the scienoe of tho pure faculty of reason, 
or the iii'Vostiga.tion of that which reason ia able 
to know or effect in<^endeutty of experiouce. 
■ft is U'f^died to the philo.aophical system of Kant, 
from hte fetnoua work entitled the “ Kritik tier 
rehzen Temu^t" (Oritiuism of Pure fleason), 
(^« KciwrAJsr PHitosopHT.) 

ORQSXER, krol'^ur (from the root of cross), 
a, pastoral staff of a bishop, the emblem of pas- 
toiftl authority and ctcce. Strictly tpteking, tho 
emter is axtaff ©urmounted by a cross, altliongh 
it is gen«ra% teuifoundcd ■with tho pastoral sfojf, 
Which-teluarie W the iona «f a crook. The uso 
of crosi^steveiy auckmt. ThoBysantine crosier 
had at the tem either a dross or a knob, with 
purved sarpente dn both sides. 'Wizen the bisliops 
prenuidute soiemu heneduztion, ’they lake this 
into their hands. 

■' CBi^iS, kros (Lat,, ervedj, a common insAry- 
ju'eht of temtal'iMinishmcnt amoirn the ancicrits, 
Tt was rnftqO twb tnecos of 'wood, crossed either 
at rlght-hiiilc^t otherwise, on tehich tho botiies 


Mors wore fasteug^ »nd loft 


tee the ish 


teeamblemr^the CWIstianxcl^on. Ophstoa- 
■tene, bsBeviim'that he hud, ‘gained Ms Victory 
dvte .l!foxenttte.'%rd%h iite rilte of the cro|s, 
earisud crosses to fee 5a prablic places and 
updnpUhHe hdildiess. Tue;<®fi«e,us an emblem, 
ttowevM, ■wiffl in use IteJjf -wjfcre the Christian, 
tea, 'hidd had ,ttei>tiat mysrieai Vmd ioiigiote fproz 
|wmeis ritteited 'w 'ii '. '^Wbon tee Spaniai^s 
tested Affiteiteb teey were astouislzed 
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to find thiit tlie nativci iwijd SA® croas bs a re-* 
Itgious synilKtl in tUBtr '.iiady 'io ttio 

flispsiisatioii) bOBsaio 

«,n cinWctn of relMoii. (flfas» otetbo 

entrance ti> t^iu eWfteet a cfeuiBli xiTaa catlufl' 
tliG rood, or lioly rood, and, boeaBUJ an oiiloot of 
veneration. Tha^oly JiaoilTWiS oft^ elabwatcly 
ornamented. , . 

Ulevtitioii ef the <!nMWj a tMtivai (Santemher ^4} Of 
tlni Bomiah Oliunsh, coiattiiemotating the ra erecting 
«i thecio-«)in Jeroadem, hy the Kmperor HerodUsa, 
In OaB, after it lad been earried away by the Tetetena 

Inventiim ef the Onas, or mule eorrectlj^ the dbt- 
<!overy pf tUe cioesi, a lama givea by tiie Jtoiaan 
Oriiolic Church to a teUval, cel«bi-»t«d an .the srd of 
May, to couiinemorate tito finding, of the oroa* on 
vriiich out 1 . 0 'rd autfered, b;^ the JBmpWs fielona, 
another of (^naiaatloe the Omt lb -376 a.i>., b 1 - 
tliough nearly eighty yeaia okt, ala undertook a jour- 
Moy to Jeruwileoi, tl^ore foabd tlie trjue oros# and Uw 
KU'itsaea on wMoh the thievea suffered, miu was mira¬ 
culously directed to aetect the right one. An order of 
friats was founded in the iHh Oentuty in honour of 
the Inrention of the oross. (l^ee Cb-ovcb^b IfiU-iaa.) 

Cross, Order of the, a spiritual order Of icitighthood, 
osmblished in rnlesline, in the. thee of the Crusades; 
and at first known a.s the Ttethichenlite. order. After 
the t3th centuiy, the kuladits became monks, and b»d 
many convents in soulheru Uormany end ^olaBii, 
'J’lia chief hou-iods now In JJohomte, and many of the 
si'.;nibers hold hlgli positions in the .ehutohi.and AS 
I’uivursjty professors at l*ragua. They wear'a ciSMS 
of red satin, with a six-point^ star. 

0 R 08 S BUNS. (iV Goou^yaDbAY,) 
CROSS-ENAMINATION.-^A witness in 

a civil or crimiiuil trial, having answered the 
qufi!‘tipn.s put to lum by the counsel who WJfHoehoats 
the party by whom tile wituces was mtilea, may 
»H' ipiesiionofi by the counsel on the opposite«iie, 
with a view to test the tuith of the evidsfleo he 
Las given, or to elicit new facts Vhieh may lessen 
its value; and thatquestiompg is known 
«xa.inu>ation.'' i V' 

i’ROTCHETI’, irotsh'-et (yr., inmhei}, the 
third principval note in music. It is equal in 
diiMition to lialf n uuixim, or the fourth of a 
eemihreve. 

CROUCHED,okCRUTOSEDjFRIAIIS, 

hrnairJif-d, the members of the order foundwl in 
honour of the Inveuiden of tbs Cro»» (jien |Ck»ss, 
JsvKOTION Off). Thry carfJed' a etalf, on the top 
«»f -wrliioh was a cross, and, when, first insiitnttsi, 
were known as Croisiore, a name whioh in cdume 
of tirao was corrupted into tliat ^ Which they 
arc best known, oame to i&gland in- the - 

i^th century, and The i 

eitc df the London konee, near <]»id Broad street, 
is'teiU knowa'asCrutcheil'^feioia.. , 

CROWN, the Orown wa term often used ift 
Great Uiitaiu in order to designate theSf ^; as. 
Crown ministers, Grown lands, dsc. , ' ■ ■ ' 

GROWN Bands, are tW&nds,estete«,m' 

. other real property'bptongiog Jo 4 ho '■Groam pr 
BovOTeigii. The Ctowia kada<)^iJ 85 f)®b?i 4 are now 
conteaeted within .jpamw hout^, myiftg bebu ' 


‘^mia lU. so Imiiovertshsd the' Grown {>te^|ini 4 jid- 
^ this way, that an IMWted''’'""' ' 

WM tdiat all gnutte' nt 

; snore than. tldt:iy*one yea^We vcId. ' 

: CjRUOlEiXIONi' " 

Meme, a cross, and f<u^i% audtel, isn* o»eof the: 
-jpatet anclMit mpdesof i 

jU death. 'At I 


jnciely fastening the victim to a tree and leaving 
him tlyw teperiKli of want, or to be devoureil by 
wHd boosts. The cross whs used as on instra- 
ineftt of puwhmkai.t by nluiote oB the natkuw of 
antiquity-j^thc Greeks, ttomaos, Uartboguiians, 
Jews, 'ifeyrinns, j^evafems, ito, li» use was iJtel- 
ishcil thioc^jout tlM -Bomnu. world by Geusten* 
tine, out oF mjieot to Giff feelings of th« Ghtie- 
tinns, and since that tiirit it has goi.o out of use. 
Among .teo C!arihag;inians, orue^xiou was in- 
fiieted ou ail ranks of ImUvtduala; but among tho 
liomoos it was confined to slaves and the viUwt 
malofactws. Anong the latter tee culi»lt was 
scourged jiriorio orucUixion, osid was .also fomxl 
to carry his cross to the place of execution. l%o 
Bufi'wor was usiml^y attached to the enm by 
means of .nails drmu through his hands and 
fouti but soinetiiocs he was fastened with ropes. 
In coder to hasten death, the wm» froquendy 
broken, or the body pierced with a sircar or other 
Bhaip jnstrument, otherwise tho snJiciw often 
lived for day? upon the cross. 

CRUCIFIX, a oross with tho efto' of the 
BavipfUraffixed to it. J n itemUn OathoKctmiu-ches, 
A largo oruraftx stamls iu tlie centre of tiic high 
altar, and Is in many instances luado of gold or 
siflvier. (Sk Ga®»8 and liodn.) In tkiitbolic 
countries, largo oVucifixos are often placed At tho 
roadside. (See OAtVASY.) 

CRUSADES, ibrii-saids' (l4at.,cr«J!>aora*9), 
in the history o£ Europe, is the nanio given to 
oertahi religious wars coniod on for the «]iaao of 
two Gcatunes, iietwocn the Christian uatioiis of 
the West and the Motiammedans, for the posses¬ 
sion df Patetittc. They reoeivbd their name 
from the Ohristiaiit engaged ip them liaving 
adopted tho si^ of tee cross. As long as the 
caliphs of liAgoikri and their sucenssora, the Fati- 
mites of Itopt, wow in jmssession of tho Holy 
Imnd, ten (mril^mns had fuli hberty to Yisit the. 
eacrod place? j, hut after tho conquest of Pales- 
ijne by tho Turks, the pilgrim? were anb.- 
iected to erm]t tmitmtmt, and Europe was 
filled with their oonQilaints. At ,Itmg.th. Peter 
of Amiiens, known os Peter tee fXormit, who 
Imd visited tho .Holy Ijand and wifenosaed tho 
cruelties ijetpotmted by tee Turks, set out on a 
pilgrimage tnrongh Kaw>i>o, evetywbeie inlbvin' 
wg the minds of the people with aceovuite.nf 
wlat ho had seen, and laoduciiig the most estisa- 
oi'dinaryfOxoitexnent. Cr«sad«i tho Po^po, 
i Urban u., hi logs, summoned two eoujicUa, at 
.which the war was agreed upon, and tho rjth of 
Auguati 1096, ’to® fixed for the dwrtore gf tec 
an^y. The first army consisted of about 40,000 
fi^n, ifiiiefiyTVAhehnsetif Norniana, Dutch, Gw- 
si«te«, »»d Raliaws, but .totally tindj»ci4>lin«d. 
They marched through Hunjsary and Srrvia, 
Whm many of them perishwl, and the n-st 
Mace totally defeated and altuost anniliilated by 
iliQ TttrkH, at Nicim, in BltWuia. It was sue- 
ceeded, howfevet, by a wqU-diseipliuod army of 
600,006 stros®, oomptMog rofuiy of tho 
•ttoIdJBty and ted best iwWicrs in Ratope. under 
tee tsomniflad 4»f Godfrey of 'Bouilion, duke of 
XstJ^Une, and oh tee.JtSte of Jalv', 1099, after a 
tSdg» of about six webks, they obtiatuid posses* 

' teFliftL aaSivSi-Mliv.bian Ims/w 


of GUirvauX, and two imajonse arjuiitei 
.estimated tegefwr ot upwards of a tellteMi «* 
itten, were lahted, under tec comteand ul umrad 
MI,, ojpparor of Gbrainnji*, and loute Vlt, -Mng 
df Framee. Throtigb^ J^ treuwhery^ howcivtef, ai 
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tho Greek emperor, JHauuel Commcttas, this vasJf 
army was all Imfc ilostrcgred by the 'fiurkB, and, 
after aa unsnecessi^ui atte^mpt to reduce Dainas> 
c-ua, the residue liad to make tlioir way back to 
ISuropo. The news of the capture of Jomealem 
l»y Saladin (iraj-), and the fall of the Christian 
kingdptn of Palestine, brought about tho Tkird, 
C'ruacede, The loaders of this now expedition 
were Frederick BarWrossa, emperor of Germany, 
i’hiJip Auffustiis, king of France, and Jticliard 
CcjBui--de-lJon, king of England. After ft length¬ 
ened siege tluy obtained possession of the city of 
Acre; but Philip soon afterwards returned to 
Franco, and Richard concjiuled a peace with 
fialaslin, in terms of which the Christians of the 
VFt'st wore to ho alloiml to make pilgrimages to 
derusalcm without molestation. Tho Fourth 
f-rus<ul0 was intended, like the others, for the 
conquosl of the Holy lAnd; but, instead of that, 
it directed its efforts against the Greek empire. 
Assembling at Venice in 1203, tho doge of that 
city induced them to take the town of Zara, in 
Dalmatia, and afterwards they took up the cause 
of Aloxius, whose father, Isaac Angelos, had 
been driven from tho Greek throne by his own 
hrothor. The Fifth Orusade commenced by tho 
march of a body of troops, under tho command 
of Andrew II. of Hungary, against the Turks, in 
1217, Atter a series of successes in Palestine and 
Eg^)t, they suffered a severe reverse before Cairo, 
and were obliged to sue for leave to return home 
in roar. Five years later, Frederick II. of Gor- 
many pnt himself at the head of a considerable 
aimy, and sot out for the eoaquest of the Holy 
fjand. Tho expedition was successful, and 
Frederick, after remving from the sultan pos¬ 
session of Jerusalem, and being crowned king, 
roturued home in raap. Jerusalem and Pales¬ 
tine having again fallen into the hands of the 
Turks in T234, tho Sixth Vrusadevrea undertaken 
by fjouis IX. of Franco in ji249. He marohed in¬ 
to Egypt, took Damiptta; but was afterwards 
defofttod, the greater part of his army cut off, 
and himself token prisoner. He obtained his 
liberty and that of his followers on agreeing to 
my a heavy ransom, and then returned homo. 
Louis, however, did not give up the idea of re -1 
conquering the Holy Isuin, and a few years later 
he originated the Seventh and last Crusade, against 
tho Holy Ijand. Ho died at Tians, on his way to 
Palestine, and the command of tho ©srpedition 
devolved Upon Edward, pjince of England, after- 
wanls Edward I. He matched into Palestine, 
took the town of Nasareth, hut effected nothing 
farther of oonacqueneo, and soon after retunma 
hpmo. Aoi-e and a few other towns still remained 
to the Christians, aud were defended for some, 
titno by the TuDtpmrit and other military knights;' 
but ai length Aore ca^tulated in 1291, and tiiO 
other towns soon after followedlits example., The 
.Crusades were jmdoubtedly carried on at an 
enormons expenie of human, lifp, and, in the 
end, ;^rodtt^ no raaterW result, •while, during 
their, cohtinuanco, they neoossaiily retarded aU 
’l^'ogMSs in the iwftoefnl pursuits of the, arts or 
mant^ctmes ;'but, on the other hand, they cx- 
erctsC^'n mostbcneffoiftl inffnence itpOnthe civiU- 
wdpe. . various nations of EuropO 
t^ethet in one common oause, and 
tftUglmlOiknow and symp^tMte with each other; 
th*wl*iw'’hSfough# into eontftot.with two new 
Greek and tho Saracenic, each 
more advanced tmd refined than their own; and 
eommeroiid enterprise r«^ved from the Crusades 
ito fimt imd itg isceotesrpimalt^^ 


I Children’s Crusade.—In great wm the en- 

thusiaum aroa.se<l, ao.ooo chiWren, ltd by Nicholas, a 
Shepherd lad, started from Ucttnnny, h^ptoK to reach 
Fatsstlne, and convert the Saracens. They sufttrea 
terribly, and only 7,000 reached tJenoa. matte 

tbeir wAy to Kome. and wens bidden by the 1 oi)o to 
return home, but Inattciuptlng todoso, many were kid¬ 
napped and sold Into slavery. , 

ORYSTALLOMANCY, kris-lalom'-an-fx, 
a mode of divination of great antiquity, and 
which has lasted to nearly our own days. A 
crystal globe, or a precious stone (especially the 
beryl), was placed iu tho hands of a boy or young 
virgin, who saw in tho Ci^sial spirits who 
answered questions, or sometimes the desired 
iifformation was convoyed in written characters. 
In tile rdgn of Queen Elizabeth, Hr. John Dee, 
credited with lieiug a magician, pos.sessetl a 
crystal of this kind, and only a few years since 
it was prodiicerl ui oiio of the courts of law, in 
tho course of proceedings to which the owner, 
the editor of “ Zadkiel's Prophetic AJnianiick,” 
was a party. 

OUBIT, ku'-hit (Lat., cuhitm),& measure of 
length employed by the ancients, and iriore 
osi>ecially by the Hebrews. It wao oiiginally 
the distance from tlie elbow to the tip of tho 
middle finger. According to some authorities, 
there wore two cubits in use by the J ews—tho 
sacred and tho common cubit. Tho former ivns 
ai inches long and tho latter i 3 inches. Cal met, 
however, states his belief that tho second, or 
shorter cubit, was not introduced until after tho 
Babylonian captivity. Hence Ezekiel’s precaution 
(Ksiek. xl. 5) in speaking of the cubit as a cubit 
and a hand-breadth. Tho cubit is now generally 
understood as measuring r8 inches. 

ODIiDEES, kut'-deee, tlie name given to an 
ancient religions oi’der of ecclosiastics ttiat ex¬ 
isted iu Ireland, Scotland, and tho uorlhcrn 
ports of England. The derivation of the name is 
uncertain, some tracing it to the Celtic, others to 
the lAtiu. According to Buchanan, It is a cor¬ 
ruption of euitons Z>c», worshippers of God; butas 
in the Irish language, Ceitc-Ue, means “attendan ts 
of God,” we need not, perhaps, look further for 
the derivation. Tho time of their first appear¬ 
ance, and tho character of their institutions, have 
been no leas matter of dispute than their name. 
Some date their origin from the middle of the 
6th century, and attribute their institution to 
Cdumba, who came over from Ireland to the 
island of Iona, on the west coast of Scotland, 

! where he establislied a monastery, and from 
! which he sent forth his disciples to diffuse the 
knowledge of Ohrijitianity. Haring no cortes- 
pondoncO with the see of Rome, they are said to 
have been free from the corruptions that, at a 
later period, crept into that church, as saint and 
,relic worship, auricular confession, penance, &c.; 
and their, time for the celebration of Easter 
differed from that of the Church of Romo. They 
mosecuted their missionary labours throughout 
Ireland, Scotland, and the iiortliorn i?arts of 
Eng^nd, and established uouriahing settlcmeuts 
in various parts, after the model of Iona. Many 
of these were lathe form of oolleges, where instruc¬ 
tion was given to youth.. lit Swtland, their chief 
settlements were, besides lonai on the island of 
St. Serf In Lochleven, at St. Andrews, IXmkeld, 
Ab«pncthy to Ferthshtoe, Mouifeith near Dundee, 
and Monymusk to Aberdetmihito. The Guldoes 
gradually lout their power before the growing in- 
utMUce m the Church of Rome, the erection of 
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liishoinios under the patronttgo of the kings of 
Scotland being a dcath -blovr to their independent 
existenco ; and their suppression is generally 
ilatcd from the end of the 13th century, 'when 
the Culdees of St. Andrews made their last 
attempt atii^resisting the itsur^iatious of the 
bishop of that see, thongh it is generally believed 
that nuinbei-B coutinaeil to hold their principles 
dchvu nearly to the time of the Keformation. 
Several modem ecclesiastical writers and an- 
tiquai ies, however, hold that there is no trust¬ 
worthy evidence of the existence of the CwWoos 
prior to the middle of the 9th century; that there 
IS no reason to suppose tbi^t they differed in 
any material iioint of faith, diBoi]iHno, or ritual, 
from tao Church of Rome; and that, in roality, 
they were a more collootion of monastic institu¬ 
tions in eonnoctioii with the Catholic hierarchy. 

CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIANS.-. 

In iSio. a di.spute arose between the presbytery 
of Oiiniborland, in the State of Kentucky, and 
the Kentucky Synod of the Presbyterian Church 
ill America, respecting the ordination of persona 
who liad not been specially educated tor the 
ministiy. The presbytery, oonsidoring that the/ 
j)iojH».scd ministers were roqaUod to meet thb 
I'fligious exigencies of the times, seceded, and 
iormcil a new church with the title Ouipbcr- 
lanil Presbyterians, which now numbers about 
130,000 members. They hold tho doctrino of 
mil versal redemption and deny the predestination, 

(if Mill. ' 

CUMULATIVE VOTE,&H'-fliu-fa’fjrc.'—In 

some election!', where more than one person is to 
he (>li,cted. an elector has as many votes as there 
lire menilieis to he returned, hut he may accumu¬ 
late liiM votes in favour of ono candidate. That 

uietl«i(i is adojited in the elections for tho Londo*! 

Wclmol IJo.ird ; and was proposed by Mr. Lowe in‘ 
1807 for Parliamentary elections, but rejected by 
!i hu g(‘ majority. 

(;UP, DIVINATION BY—The ancient 

K-:cy|it.ians and Persians practised a mode of 
diviuarion by cups or goblets. When they de 
.-'irt'd to qu(»tion the suporiiatural powers, small 
pieet-s of gold and silver, and precious stones, 
mai-lced with strange figures and Signs, were 
tlu'own into tho vessel, and by certain incanta¬ 
tions a demon was invoked, who was supposed to 
give the information sought, by intelligible words, 
by pointing to ^ome of the ohametors on the 
precious stones, or in some other mystorious- i 
manner. Sometimes tho cup oontained water, ^ 
in which appeared, as if rentedj the form or i 
the person respecting whom questions might be 
asked. In the story of Joseph and bis brethren,, 
as related in the Book of Genesis (xiiw, s),'the 
silver cup, “my cup,” put by Josaplvs order into 
ricnjamin’s sack, is desoribeil bv' the steward as 
the cup “ in which my lord drinfeeth, and where- 
liy, indeed, ho divineth;’’ but there is no intima-’ 
tion of the mode of using the cup, 

CURATE, M'-ra^ fiSee 

Church Of Ekoiano.) ' ' ‘ 

CURATOR, 

care), an officer among the and[entKome/tts -whose 
duties were veiy varied. In civil law, a 
was one apiiointed to admylister the estate-qf 
any person not legally comt>eteut to manage-his' 
own pi-ojioi-ty, , Every pafson undm: age who.was 
not under imtemal or dotnfistiif ride, Who .was 
deaf or dumb, Or who sijuimdered his h>oaey,,^i(ras 


put under the supcrhitendowoe of a guardian. 
Tlio curator bonorum was a trustee for tho ad¬ 
ministration of the affhint of absent or deceased 
persons, and also of iusolvout debtors. After tho 
time of Augustus several officers, ch’efly charged 
with the suporintendcuoe of wiblio works, games, 
&c., wore ap{)ointod who held tho titU of eunator. 
In the universities and in learned societies, the 
officers who have eliargo of Ubrarios, museums, 
collections of iiatura) history, Ac., are called 
ouratow. 

^ CURIA, hu- -r«-a (Lat.), signifies both a divi- 
Sion of the Eoman people and the place of nssom' 
bly for such a (hvision. Each of tho threeanoieut 
Itonuilian tribes, tlio Kanuics, Xittos,.and Luccrew, 
was subdivided into ten ciurise, each of which 
had its own pleco of worship, which was snper* 
intended by a priest, curio, who was assisted by 
another, called cnriatiii famm. 'Die word cum 
is also used to designate the place in ■which the 
senate held its meetings. It is described by 
Vitruvius as being adjacent to tbe forum. Us 
form was quadrangular, either sijuare or obhmg. 
Half-way up each wall there was a projectuig 
I shelf, oi; cornioo, to prevent tho voice being lost 
in tho height of the building. 

CURTESY, TENANT BY TOE iter'-fesc. 

—■An estate hy the curtesy {or enurtesy) (if E)iy- 
land is that to which a man is by law entitled on 
tlio death of his wife, in tlio lauds and teiioincnts 
of which she was seised during tho marriage in 
fee eimple or fee tail, provided he had issue by 
her born alive during the marriage, and c»(>nble 
of inheriting her Estate j in this case he shall, on 
the death of Ills wife, held the huids for his life 
as tenant by the cm-tesy of England. If the 
lands, ho'Wevor, bo in gavelkind, the rule is mo 
far diifere^ that he shall held no more than a 
■moiety, and that only while he lives unmarried; 
and, on the other hand, his title attachc.s 
whether he hart issue born or not. 

CU RpU LE CIlAl R, ka’-rufe. (See Chair. ) 
CUSTODY. .(See iMfRisosMicKT.) 

CUSTOM, Jiuif-imi (Er., coutume), in tho 
hninan economy, differs from habit, with whioU 
it is usually coupled, in btHing a frequent repe¬ 
tition of the same act, whereas habit is the effect 
which such custom produces upon the mind or 
body. Custom is well said to bo “a second 
nature.” It is able to. give a man incUnatioiis 
and capacities allogetlKw diffeient from those ho 
was bora with. Acts that ore at first most dis¬ 
agreeable to UK, or are only occompliiffiod with 
the utmost difficulty, become, by each repeated 
act; more easy and pleasant; until at length it 
may be difficult, or oven olmoiiit impossible, for 
us Iq refrain from doing them. Some plcasur(?s 
bro strengthened by custom, which in other cases 
begets familiarity and indifference, or even dis¬ 
gust. Custom Muntotbe edge of distress and 
min; yet tho WfHal of ahytuiTig to which we 
have been long accustomed is a kind of torture. 

CUSTOM k a rulq of dvil conduct prescribed 
to the inliabltanls of this kingdom. The In wn 
senjM, or unwritten law, includes not only 
yemfnl customs, or the common law, piimerly 
, 60 called, bat also the particular customs of eer* 
tain parts of the kingdom, and likewise those 
mrfiimltir laws that ate by custom observed only 
In certain courk, jurisdictions, or among i-wrUcn- 
kr bodies of men, Umeral emtom are the Uni¬ 
versal rule of the whole kingdom» ^fHoular 
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ctwtoflM We wobaMy (bcTcmams of a multititile 
of loe<il ocendiDiSx ikrcvamag, some in one mtt 
ami tome in aowtiler, over «w \rliole of Bhgland 
aiule it lyreteh into distinct doininioiw, 
and oiitjMC wbieii^ after it beoatne a single Intig- 
donti we conutMHi law'was collectwl and maile 
f)9|i^0ab}e.to the realm at large; but for reasons 
xuitr linni^ forgotten, partleubn' counties, cities, 
townie, manotsiand lordships, wereindnlged with 
TOO privilege of i^bidinff by their own Customs, in 
eoftttodistiiiGtioii to the rest of the natioiv at 
large, which privilege ts iu many instoDiCOB con, 
firmed, to thorn by charterer bysevaml Acts of 
I^rUament. Such is the c\istom gavelkind, 
Iwrmigli’Englwb.of manors, of tlie city of Iiondda, 
and other piaoes ; and to' this tt-qod has been ro> 
ferred that branch of the law which oomtaises 
oertoin rules relative to bills of exchange, iiartnor- 
ship, and other mercantile matters, and which i* 
gcacraily denominated tlia gAntom of mtnrh&nts^ 
The wHiiUjf Of » custom it detoswlned* by the 
following nilos :^!. tt must have been so 
l</ng that <As niimorg of «s«n raiineth vnt to toe- 
eoiUga^. The time of fff/w! memory refers to ^ 
xeinoto a date os the oumuimiccment of the reign 
*1 Kina rtichard I. i li>«6 the olMomioce of a 
custom for a long time will amount to premmfi- 
twe proof of its having prevailed during the whole 
period of legal memory. The prlnciijki is mateii, 
,Ojtiy ijnalifted by tlie atatnte of X/imitetions of a 
ahd 3 Will. JV. A 7T. 3. Tt must have been Core- 
Any interruption would cause a tempo- 
i«ry crasias} the revival gives it a now begin¬ 
ning, aAil'thwoupon it becomes voul, 3. ft must 
haye been pcttemblr^ aned acquinsoBd-in, ■ 4.\It 
must b© rmtom-able, or, father, taken negatively,! 
it nfiMt not be ‘ttfiretu^ahle. 5, If must bo rsr- 
6. It must bo compuhorp, 7. Customs, 
must be emn^ent with eaoli other. ■ 3 . And 
customs in derog&tioh of the ooWmon law must' 
be oofistrued stn'ittp. 9, No custom can, prevail, 
an Act of PUrliafnent; In the civil law,, 
sixty yaar-s* custom » binding, and forty ycarh in;’ 
eoclesiivstioal cases. 

OUSTOMARy FREEffOTiD, © species df 
estate identical with oopylurbl. oxoepd- that tho 
toiMTC to expressed to bo aoeofiliug to, fch® epstoin 
of the manOT, without adding the words “At the 
wiU of the lord.'* 

' 'ci' 0 sa:.aM% o(aiii«ss*oiKE]ig''.op.- 

Tfom ivi? 4 ,'to, to7t» the Customs',duties-.■Weto 
CloiTaud by the aovorekm ,, vtoo>'.' frefloontly 
“'ftWmuA'’ them, Or let" tobb* td'- toie Ifighcst 
Ip r666, Gluuios M, famimd them fois 
' I» riigi, commwBionM'S 'Woe© a to*. 

. la <737, tbo dtttios, 'Weto regulated 

AwUt’Ctolbwtor GonaoUda^eh Act,, (ay (too, ltl» 
,/,<!* has been anai8auled.by vantottf'A®to 

; pitoMfa tlmpmaTOtreigA. . The.Custt^ 

BOW coitowtu of •* chftirmAtb deputy- 

■ totohommM8ifflaeto,Aseoriitoiy*.Anii a 

•' ol y©ryssr^.oiMto8to.-iatoa 

'■ 'to»ix'hiv; r^r ’ 

dptict'-charged: 

. a|Kettk.^hw)aiiddtliiisii^ on thdw bem|Htoitoft©d into#', 

■ a- ccuatoy. They a^^assf to: 


dntses on ships and jnerdiandiBc. to be paid at 
EiJ|iiiigfiS*ite, 111 the pore of London, about 979. 
In laoo, tho on,tiro customs revenue of England, 
indading that doiiv'od from lolls and fairs, 
amoantod to ofily £^,958 78. 3^d. liy an Act 
paistod in the reim of fSdwarcI I., B>nign mor- 
ohants jiaid on© half more than English mer* 
ehants 5 and a stibsequent Act of the Manm reijgi 
cstabMsbed certain new customs, to bo paid liy 
foreign merchants only. The- duties of tonnage 
and ponsndogo were customs duties; the former 
'^beingpaul upon all'wine imported, at bo much a 
ton;_ and tho latter,-a doty on all goods not 
ffpeoifiod, at so much in the pound of their value, 
in the 47th year of Rtiward Ifl., a doty of 6d, in 
the pound was imposed Upon all goods exported 
and imported, except wool, woolfeis, leather, and 
■wme, which were subject to particular duties. 
In the T.^tli of Eichatilll., ibis duty was raised 
to IS; but three years afterwards it was agabr 
reduced to 6d. In the and of Henry IV., it waa 
raised to Bd,, and iu the 4th of the same prince, 
to IS, Pr<*m this time to the 9th of William III., 
this duty of poundage continued at is. Tho 
duties or (jubsidy of tonnage and poundage were 
^uted for tlie defence of the realm and tlie 
keeping and safeguard, of tho seas, and for tiie 
intercourse of merchandise, and ivero at fir.«t 
granted only for a fixed period at the beginning 
of each roign, but afterward,? for life. A now 
subsidy of poundage, an lulditional is. in the 
pomid, or < per cent., was imposed by tho 9 and lo 
William III., on most iinpoited cominoditu’K. 
Numerous additions and alterations wore sulfte- 
quently made on the customs duties, and various 
modes of rating Adopted, so that the simplicity 
of the ancient plan -was destroyed, and endless 
j.obufvision produeed. In order to xxunody these 
I iooonveniendes, Mr. Pitt, in 1787, jiroposod tlie 
aboli^on of all duties then subsisting, and the 
substitution, in their stead, of ono single duty on 
, each article, amounting, as nearly as possible, to 
' tile Bggregajto of the various duties then payable. 
:Thosh principles were embodied in the Act 27 
Oeo. HI. 0. 13, commonly called the C'onBoli<la- 
tian Act, Hi 1803, aiiotber oonsolidation of tlio 
duties ivas effoeted by 43 fxco. HI. e, 68; but 
numerous fresh onactments having impoirtid tho 
Utility of those, arrangements, the ttovcttiment 
yak imluoed, in 1823, to cause the preparation of 
a liew set of la^ for the consoudanon of tho 
custow, Tlie finis prepared form tho subject 
of eleven Acts of 6 ( 5 eo. tV. (c. cod' to 0, iio in- 
oluslyo); and received the royal assent in July, 
1825. They come ifto openitiou on tho xst of 
;:danuary, ittofij pnd, by their great simplicity,, 
prov^ cu immense advatitage to commerce. Iix 
0/ h£r. Hnme’s Acts w^ebo reptoled or 
,ri^cd by 3 and 4 'Will. IV. 0. so to c. 37 inclusive. 
In, 1 84^1 Kbbert Peel proposed considerable 
improvementq, which wero carried, toto effect by 
S.and 6 Viet, e. 47, by whleli Iho duty was reduced 
©n TS’different artioles, and ^.e-nhmhbr of articleB 
'to to^'tariff rcddehd^lo 813. In f%s. Sir Robert 
itoel effected wiR ffficjtecr imtoovetoents by abol- 
'Ishltig the duty on 430 other a*tlclifc»; Since that 
time, mmdist ©very yew has'toen aitcratiOBs and 
imptovomento to out tariff, ahd'in 1853 the duties 


Ttosf'toew to havdeatF- 
ornai^, • <0\aito^' 
ptoftowltto'thB;' 
totohlitoed; 


ira4 au,a. c«ui« fcw WAO tAUOicai 

on 134 a^ojes ward ©niitoiy remoyeu. {See Ta- 
wiW?.j Many other V«mi«kiom» -hav© sinoo been 


mado. tel tho. Stolid Marrih 31, 

r88«(,ito© mi8tota4dtoltoitohtoi!Nfto ^'■9tt‘^7,ooo. 

■r ^ Jite' a aea-iJorfe 

Wboto tlto toid. At each 

Sv,. ■ 
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Custom-house in the Unitod Kingdom iaastaf^'At length the sect bocftlhe so disqitsting from 
of ortiuialsiuiu’oportioi) tothetraucof the port, their iiftpndchco, dirtj* liahits, nml proihga*^^, 
lu London, a large OuStOjtft-hwjsnwiur-er^fced in that they ceased tobo i«^rded with anytesncct, 
i30t; a larger one in r5'<Q, destroyed in the great andpassM into olisoUrity. ' 3 l^e great merit of 
lire of ifiG6; the neat emfioe was bdmtdtiwn in this system is that it paved tho way for the 
X718, and tho building wdiioh auoeeeded it, also, vstabliahmont of Sitlleism, by whi»jU it was suC' 
dentroyed.iy Are in iSii4, The present 0^00 cowled nud stipewodnd, 

.«^pm?iJal>nnanPrenc^^ 

OuSTOS RUKTXJIuCMB^VJS^ tlikj.-rXt is ando wi^ respect to all charities, 

lot'rv.jn (Lat,), i» 4 speciftj officer^who iardwajta that thn intention df'thp donor, so far as it is 
a justico of tho gwM^wi, to whom are ooinniitted . praotioable and legal, idjall be strfoily observed, 
tho TOoorfls or rolls of tho geneMil aad quarter tho hiw not pennitting' H to be Varied vrithonfc 
sessions of the j^oo of the, county for whurfi h» uoaossity^evenby otmscn* of hjs hidr. But where 
is appointed. ®s nosaiaaritm. is Iqf the royal it is mcaisiftlh offoting UtoifaJly acted upon, or its 
sign manual, and' to him the nomiaatiiati of tho litoral pvttdttoauco would be uureahimaole, iv 
cterk of < 4 e petm belongs, an ojfioer who acts as decree wd^ be made by the court of Chancery for 
clerk to the court of qdariarnejwiiHW, and raoowls its cxcoutjop, that ja, income method 

ail tlwir proeewhags, and who aw tokos the coaform^hla to the general ob|oot, and adhering 
custody of such documwato os are diteoted to bo as closely aai»*ss\bk* to tho ftpooifle dcslga of tlm 
deposited with him by statute, «r under the donor. Tbadoctriw ofeg-pj-^fei'is ulsoiiigjplicd iu 
stondiiig orders of either Keus* of Bariiameat., scon© cases of. entail. 

CUTTY STOOIj, jfcwff-tfl, in the Saotoh OYRl^S^^d^, tho imme of » 

church, was tho stool or sent cd repontanto on of audient phihwwhers, wlmso faunih't, Mo 
which olfouders against chastity had to sit ^toriug tliat of the Conies, Imd been a <li!sc 4 i]le of Hoototos, 


divine servioe, ptofossing rvijontonco andtooeiv' 
iug the miwistoris rebukes. 


being Acistippus, a native of Cyreao, in Afr 454 » 
aftoB; which city his followers were called 

VT—l-JlT. _ i....- T_ 


of ancient philosophers, whose foimder wpaAn- oora or nmsimns mia wimrny ana 

tisthenes, a^ disoiple of Soctotos. According to hiul (moustomedhunrelf to every 
home, the name is derived from thofji'oids word d^Ksprehng to hhn,.^* toinof hfc was limdoup 
kmn, I dog, on aeoount of the snarMngSr^ pleawjre aad^m j the ono to be sought 
of the sect; aecerding to others, It is! formed -S***^’ 1 a* cj^; 

ft om Cynosargos, the uanto of toe gyninisiura ia t 

which tho founds® exi>ourMled bin systoSK Bda bei of^recaldo WtoojrtKwjs, ami todtraophUo' 
doctrines were chiefly confined to- moril^, mrslt wnii^tiwdyOindswcicEiw^'^lv Jjw- 

tlio evils resulting from the refia®!B(|j<rii;'and' pjeos^*^ ®^tbnr r^rettiug the paid nor 
luxury of bis age having attraotod hi^a^^e, h® futitte, bat rSBitomng wmstor of 

ottoiapted to lead men Iwck to toeto urigitial sitn* biws^, po^^ug pirates, no^oMcsi^ 
plicjity of life and mauners, Lie ftoight tttot thw waeregw'ded tobnin.itseJf 

true dignity of man oonjdsto in wwtoto, and; 


wisdom in iude(iendeuco of mind ; amdbwrg by. 


pltosoro or pain to the todlviduiri. 
Th'uo tsBtt^jwtoe, be arsmsd, cqowsta not to ab- 


ISiSjh 

liimskslf in optiorition to toe cltaraotto <tf the 

tiituta in -whuuL h* Uvad. ■uans nia^i oxtA ixM^S'enii Ahmcofiiyn. SCOWlSr CyiUCWm WaS to® «Mf!0 


to toe clraraotor fit the 


OZAB, stt?;, a.title of the Emperor of Eussia,, 

derived from toe oW fiUsvvmue laogttrvge, and pw- 

__A*..,. » l.T». a,.,. 


lamvincto^ were, tolled groad-dukto. Bevetot 
odc^tod the tirieosay.; hut Ivop {!., 'W^sillc- 

pised tho ties of Ida. iw totoitey^.itoil wasthe ^t wW^ 

wedlock no hi^iev or jberito toan tl» ietowh«4H3tori to AfW h^, oB the mow- 

]fvo|kag^tiou m the ^ pfsiulk^ 

a.i£n t t ....i t, 4_ 


worccarModtoatol ffittotoy Ibdiriih bcfhto,toPtot-^^ , ■ ^ ^ «■ « t 

ore. With riijm pStoPphy vw owtoWtoeed to ' ©sareof aUtoo 

Cvmrist entirely to ertotow hfc'Bvtoa, ' smpSHnl dignity was not 

or in tha .attMBWrfM # , ;«?totoft to.th^ powem until 

coDwsted solely l^*ltot'.I.'^]i^etolwhitos<df towre- 

petsons cotieidjCffi wbe nnetoslm^ iSMj'saaas'thfey' 'tori'aiid thfe, ftoStoastrito. The oftanary 

Sototoed^TtoWsfl-b^^SS #lV#tob The emw? 

induenoes, and' sv®eriblr :to 'tot4lto. ' 4 ^^ W>:,i! 7 »«aw-o the feitto Ccaaretotoh tohw 

ctowtoe or oJtoBgeZ^ 3 d<»t'iif,*ltoj«i^imd,eTOneoiii. the. ooiw Pf tfa« erer are toytod 


matotaiaed, oc^ht to ®itoh ft'oto < 

influences, and stmeriek-^to'^^b^ 

chwioe er oJtonge. Wftot 14 f,*h 4 j 9 «^,itod,e<^ ■ 

»8 thoy do aot ton^ to itowhlto#. ,wtodl», botf 
soinetinBNi, oh. toe cimrrijr^.tobad#^.'^ . O&JIOHM, 
attotomtot icifit, 4 re!uiinytP 4 l^aiid.^th|Uii^ to t 

Hie most fatoons of; :<hres 4 htor 4 to 

founder .wet* -^ ■ «Kl^eim», 

TbeboawitoMs totowwhoie) 


CZij^HSj ciibr, » branch ^ the great Blario 
to toe sto ©enturyf they itoijpetoed,.frinu 
fh^bto, nod settled to toe uopati^ amk hnPwn 
«« Bpheitoa, The name aabscqaenriya^liod 

to towwimto Stoviopoimlatiqp of Bqltbm|% 





DACorrs 


DAUPHIN 


DACOTTS) da-koiu', berecHtary robberB of 
Nortli ludiil, Vercformtily employed in war by 
native sovmign*. Although great eiforls have 
buea made to suppress them, tliey aro not quite 
a.ttiaot in some ^ts of Bet^al and in Burmah. 

D^MON, (,See Bsmost.) 

DAGON, tfett'-ffoii (Hcb., pag, a fish), the 
name of a god of the rhilistinesj worshipped at 
ilBhdod, Gaza, and elsewhere. Diftefeixce of 
opinion ezists as to tho form of this idol: but 
the general opinion, that it had the head and 
ha.n<l» of a man, while in the lower part it resem¬ 
bled a fish, is confirmed by representations on 
the Ass^ian monuments discovered at Khoasabad. 
Dagon was worshipped by the Assyrians under 
the name of Oanucs. I'he form of the figure 
alludes to the maritime position and piscatorial 
pursuits of the Fliilistines. Some derive the name 
from tho Hebrew datfan, corn, and believe him 
to have been the god of agriculture. In i Samuel 
V., wo liavo an account of the fall and destruction' 
of this idol before the ark of the Lord. 

DAIET, du-^-rc', the title of the former 
ecclesiastical sovorei^ of Japan, who had his 
capital at Miako. 

DALMATIC, <icd-imt’‘ik, is the name of a 
long wliite gown with sleeves, formerly worn by 
tfae Dalmatians, and, since the time of Pojm 
Sylvester I., by the deacons of the Boman 
(iafchoUo Church, over the alba and itola. It was 
formerly alto worn by tho German emperor at 
tho time of his cownation. 

DAM, in Law, a boundary or confinement; 
UB to dam up, or dam out, damnum mum, 
w'ithin the bounds or limits of a man’s own pro- 
lawty or jmlsdiction. 

DAMAGE, dam'-aj, (Ang.-Nor.),' in Law, 
signifies, generally, any hurt or hindrance which 
a man receives in hia estate; but in a particular 
souse, it is applied to what the jurors are to in¬ 
quire of and bring in when any action passethfor 
the plaintiff. JMima&ea, are a .species of property 
acquired and lost by suit and jadjpntait of . law, 
and are given to a man by * jury, os a oom])ensa- 
tion and satisfaction for some Ifyury sustained; 
as fior battery, false imprisonmont, slander,, tres¬ 
pass, tind otherwise. 

DaaMgSi^S'easant, or ?aissat, dmt'-ad faid-anti U 
where a stiMger's beasts are found ttf an oUtsr person’s 
gromid without bis leave or license (and without the 
fault of the possessor of the oloso, which mar happen 
fromdns hot repairing his fences in oa^es when he is 
hound by law to fence), and there doing damsfe, by 
fSadlaf, or otherwise, to Urn gfass, corn, woods, or tlm 
Uke.' ■> ; 

DAli^iaBROa, ORDER OF- dand.bm 
(paniidi, eloth or banner). An onler in- 
s^fcut^ ill tgis^ ,by waldemar. The order 

is roiaiffitgdE.^ It .recognition of civil or military 
service td , The decoratioh is a cross of 

gold, enami0# arlth white, ahd Suspended by,a 
white ribboi ^hrpidftr.ed s^tli red. 

DAE}!X£^'Fj (9ax., Dane, odd 

pr^i, jnottc|i wa)« ‘m ancient annual tax of the 
Anglo-8aXOi«s, levied (pa Irt^eiy hide of land fee 


tho purpose of defending their coasts against the 
Banos. 

DANE-LAGH, oe DANE-LAW, duin’- 

f{iic.-‘-Aftt'r King Alfred had overthrown the 
Danes under Guthrun, at Ethanduoe (878 A..IJ.}, 
a teoaty was entered into by whicli the Dunes 
were bound to evacuate the whole kingdom of 
Wessex, from Somerset to Kent. They were, 
however, allowed to occupy tho greater portion 
of the east coast of England, including the whole 
of Northumbria. Tlie portion of territory which 
they occupied was called Done-lagh, or Dane¬ 
law ; because they were not govcrnwl by Enp;- 
lish, but by Danish law. The treaty was held in 
force tni the Norman conquest. 

DANIEL, BOOK OP, dan'-yd, is the 
twenty-seventh in onlor of the books of tho Old 
Testament, and is the work of the author whose- 
name it bears, at tliat time a captive in Babylon, 
to which country ho was taken when very young. 
The book is partly historical and partly pro- 
photioaL The first six chapters are histouoal, 
and speak of Daniel in the third person ; the last 
six contain viaions, which Daniel relates in the 
first person. The book has been aptly described 
as the xlpocalypso of tho Old Testament. Many 
of the prophecies ate delivered in terms so plain 
and oiroumstantial, that many have been led to 
deny their authonticity, and to maintain they 
were written after tho events had taken place. 
Toil>hyry, in the aid century, ailirined that the 
book was composed as recently as the,time of 
Autiochus Epiphauos, and that therefore it nar¬ 
rated only past events; and he has had many 
followers in more recent times, and even in the 
present day. But the majority of Biblical critics 
and tximmentators agree that the book is exactly 
such as one living at the tune, and in the circum- 
stanoes of Daniel, would have written, and is as 
different as possible from anything that wo cquld 
conceive written during the Mocealxean period. 
It is strong evldcoco in favour of the authenticity 
of the book that the prophet Eeekiel, unquestion¬ 
ably contemiKiraneous vrtth Daniel, twkv refers 
to hnhas one of the wisest and best of nien; and 
recent discoveries in Assyria, as well as the notes 
of aupient writers, confirm in many important 
points the allusions in the book. Tho testimony 
of'Christ Itimself ns to tho real and prophotiu 
chwOfiter of the book when he says, “Wlion ye, 
thd^forc, shall see the abomination of dosoLtion, 
spoken of by Daniel the pfopket, stand in the holy 
]^e,” «b. {Matt, xariv. 15). 

Apcoiyphal Additfons.—In the Greek translations of 
the hook of Daniel are variovii episodes not found in 
the Ifeiwew text. I'he most important of tliese are 
cmitamed la the Apocrypha annexed to some old 
eJUthJBs of ^ English Bible. (A're Apocarviia.) 
They ^ "The Song of the Thiee Holy ChUdreo/’ 

^H^^^tirofausanna/’and "Tha Hfattey of Bel 
andtheDrs^." ^ 

,. pAXrPHIN, db./an{^ (Lat., ddfdtinus), the 
tltio borne by the heir-appareht to tbe oyown of 
Erance before the Bcvolutiojl, It was originally 
bold by the counts qr fords of Viahne, m the 
proviune of DauMino. RntnbcrtJL, tlie kstof 
tjiose lords^^ died without issue. In, 1349,. and be- 
^u^thed hia poSiesriops to Oharies,,thp grandson 


DAY 


185 


DEAN 


lyf P}uHp of Valois, on condition tliat the heir- 
nppurfut to the throne of Franco should bear tho 
title of Dauphin of Yicano, The rights conferred 
by Louis IS- upon the Dauphin were almost 
regal; hut after his reign they wore nradually 
lessened, andtho title beoame a mere honorary 
distinetion. It was aholished alto^thec sSt^r 
tbe revolution of '1530. The dauphin s crown was 
an arch of gold sst roOnd; >ritli eight flours do Hs, 
closed at the top with four dauphins, their tails 
conjoined m a hear do Us, 

DAY, in Law, includes the whole twenty-four 
hours, from midnight to midnight, witliout refer¬ 
ence to'light or darkness. Unless there is some 
E^reeiiient stating otherwise, an obligation to 
{lay op a certain day is dischargml if the money 
18 jiaid before twelve oolock at night. A lawful 
day is a day on which a writ can he executed 
without lej’al impediment. All (lays, except 
Sundays and fas.t-dsws appointed by Government, 
are lawful days. Orimiiml wai’rants, however, 
can be granted and executed both on Sundays 
ami fnkt-days. All contracts entered Into by 
persons in their ordinary calling are void if made 
on a'Sunday. Christmas-day, Good Friday, and 
Eastcr-day, in England, stand 011 the same foot¬ 
ing- ns fast-days appointed by Govenipient. 
Days (if grmx —^\Vhen a bill becomes due, in 
general three days are allowcil for its payment 
beyond the time marked on the face of it. Tliesa 
additional days are allowed by mcroantilo custom, 
and piotected by the laws of the United King¬ 
dom ; they are called days of grace. When the 
tliirJ day of grace falls on a Sunday or ftvst-day, 
the bill IS considered duo the day before, if jon a 
bank holiday, the day afte#. 

Biblical Day.—Tlio term day Is often used by the 
s.icrcd n ritors for an era, or period of indeflnlte length, 
it IS in this general sense, perhaps, that the vioA Is 
used in the Afusaic dtiscription of tbe creation. Ip the 
lirophfoies of liaiucl, a day js generally understood by 
the most careful coumontators to mean a year, 
day's journey-w.!!, from T>;,to ao'miles; a .Sabbath day's 
jniimoy about three iiuarters of a mile, orlginstiilg, 
pr.)bal)ly, in tbe diat'ince between tim fieople and Uie 
ark, when the Jordan was crossed under the leadership 
of .lushi^, 

DAYSMAN, an arbitrator, or umpire, is a | 
term onco common in England, and still in psd 
in .some of the fiorthorn countries. The word is 
used in this sense in the Ixwk Of Job (ix. 33), 

DEACON, dd-km (Gr., dkiMot, a servant! 
dr minister), is u.scd in the New Testamout for 
any one that ministers in the service of God, and 
it is also sometimes used in this sense by ecclesi¬ 
astical writers, when it inoludos bishop<(*br prefl-' 
bytors as well as deacons; but if is now generally 
employed to designate the thini bt loWeat-of the 
three orders in the priesthood of the churohv 0® 
tbe lay assistant to the minieter, »»4 manager of, 
secular affairs in dissenting comtnnnitios. ^ho 
apostles at Jerusalem selected'.BeVens/^®®^®®'^**,' 
who taught and bajitlaed. The primltivo d^ona 
took care of the secular of th.«*oh®wdl, 
ceived aiid dkbursml 

and provided overythii^'uec^ss^^ ion,,its';t^. 
poral good. In the uriniiidy©>;ohurehj,, It fhrjn<^ 
part oHhe duties Of deae^i of we 

holy table, andtlmdrnameht<l^'(lll™jiiB'appflr-' 
taining thereto, and to receive. ^0 bhlatiOM of 
the people and pment them fe> jjnieiii'. In 
some churches they read the gospel to' the com- 
monion-service, and sonniste]^ tthe and 

wine to the pco^de ia ,toe . mlolarist ii,, tli:^ also 


baptised, and, with the bishop's license, somctiiuea 
preached. They were also wont to diri'ot the 
people ill public worship, using oortain known 
forms of words to give notice when each part of 
the service beman; and they sometimes repre¬ 
sented tho mshop in genaral councils. The 
Church of England enjoins tlmt “ none shall bo 
admitted a deacon, except ho be twenty-tbreo 
years of age, unless he have a faculty." In tlia 
present day, the more peculiar secular duties of 
this ofliccr have devolved chiefly upon church¬ 
wardens, and tho deaoon is an ordained clergy¬ 
man, who may celebrate matrimony and tho 
burial of the dead, and, to fact, perform all tha 
Oldinary offices of tho Christian priesthood, ex¬ 
cept consecrating the elements in the eucharist 
and pronouncing the absolution, lie oannot, 
however, take any benefice or hold any eccle* 
siasiical promotion : for such, it is requisite that 
he take priest’s orders. (See CunaoH ov Rno- 
LAKD.) In Presbyterian churches, generally, 

, tho office of deacon is merged in that of older; 
but in tho Free Church of Scotland and some 
others there are, in addition to elders, deacons 
wlio are ordained to take charge of tho funds of 
tho church. In tho Baptist and Congregational 
oburchos, on the other hand, they jmrform tho 
duties both of elders and deacons, and, besides 
attending to the pdor, distribute tbe elements in 
the saeramout, and assist tbe minister with their 
counsel and advice. There are no deaoonsin tlie 
Wesleyan clmrohes, the duties being performed 
by stewards and class leaders. 

Deaoon of a Xrode.—In Scotlaml, various trades and 
.crafts elected preeldeots or deacons, one of vvlioso 
duties was to test the work of apprentices, proviems to 
thefr being admitted to the freeaom of tbe trade; and 
previous to the i»,s.sing of the Burgh Keform .\ ci (1 and 
4 Will. IV. c. 70>, these deacons reiircsontiid the trade* 
in the town coqnCiis. In Edinburgh and tlHsgoir, 
however, tbe deaoo.ii convener of the trades i.s sciU a 
raetuhet of the town coimcil. 

DEAOONESSE8. —There were deaconesses 
in tho primitive church, and this order, though 
generally dhmasd in tho'VVchtcrii church in tho 
5tb century, contiiiuud in the Eastern until tho 
rath. The ollico.liaa bean recently revived in 
Germany. In some deftooncssns were ap¬ 
pointed in the ISiigUsh diocese of Ely; and in 
186 1, tho Diocosau Deacoucssus Instltutbn was 
established in London. 

DEAD, PEAYER?) ROE raB.~Tho 
practicfe of praying for the dead was certainly 
practised as early as tho beginning of tho 310 
centnryj and is, retained to the Itornan Catholic 
Church, but tenonneed by tbe Church of England. 

DEAN, dem (Fr,, doyen; Lat., deotinujit » 
an ecclesiastical d^itary in cathedral anircifi- 
legiatc churches, heing tho head of tho chapter 
‘.of canons or prebeudarios, and forming, together 
with them, a Council to advise the bishop in the 
again of hi* sec. In the aneient monasteries 
every ten monks wore subject to one,called tho 
4 fCany*, or dean, from ms preehUng over ten; 
and every bumlred had another officer, -who -was 
to the same Way called miUnariuH, from tho 
Latto ecnMtm, a mindwd. The business of the 
dean w^ to exact evciry man’s daily task, and to 
bplhg it to the a’^eorm/ms, or steward of tlm 
house, who himself gave a monthly account to 
the father, or head of the monastery. In Eng¬ 
land there are, properly speaking, three olassea 
of ecclesiastiiml iiresidencios to which the tiflo 
dean belong*—namely, deans of cajhodmls, rural 
deans, aftd deans to peculiars. 


DEAI’H 


DEBTOR ANI> CREDITOR 


0*^«<lrait »n4i'66U«S^3^<sA CSkw*l>e« pre*ic|9 ’ eariy ywUi. "the painful representation of death (a^ 
Qvat ibo at e.‘uia«ii( or (orujlmt aktofotoa with a soytha), cotAnioa among <>nrUUftiw, 

4'la& Mn«a«kni^ >ti9 t^*8lnv«a.n A 'VIpkfS /7zaa-»va «XIA.*U nvf^rT tI' is'k AOntllirV- Tn t'OfiOnt bliaiiS. llO'A'" 


the deacct werw origlnat&d^tb^ 3i4th century^ la rocont ho^j- 

taow fcha otow99«.iu ia fcho e^if,‘tha aiicitaiV i4ea of doath as a beautiful yoUs-U 
dVilm to toe chapter, has bem» roviy^d- 

if y are toappoiot. In the ^ TWoolaasr, the. ^(sm iles^b i« nseJ ia a much wider 


tStaeoruuiP oithn ,t)ishnp, AnSeaUf- tbe deans wem 
cUitttofL't^'ttie cUaptox; tot now the ori>m),.ii« tn the 
clenjlaa of toiliopstt, issues »«ongf d'elire totbectopter, 
naimngtto TienoD' that they are to itmwint. Cn the 


naimng the ticwon that they nre to anpowt. in tii« ja Thaoloiiir. the twin des^h is nsed in a much WMior 
new htoboprira founded by Hiairy Vtii., the dtstn Is spnsn than-it is-in ordinary Ifthgnaye, as is also th* 
nsmto by fetters jAtont ottly. Xhodeau and ctopter -jara, to wfeto it is- mposerl, Xn theologital 

A%uaiA t'kiA 'lvtot«rV<sn _k._a.4> i.^',.__ Sk.t^.Jj« U'.iiMvkii'rtoo.t 


niiult««ay.aiK!t tSnbi^sop. Uk&suitge, ttowi wm thwe Wnds otf ’death,—teBops^al,. 

■ A’ Busdl Dean, was orfsrihaUy a dt^gyman, and who stdxltnal, and etemaJ, rta.tliwe aw thrc-o kinds of life, 
«i(«n>tsi^<i n snnejintendeuce ovw the dergy of a niral to Whlto eadi of these is respeetiyeiy opisoseiL Tub 
lUanoiy, ox district of tan psrishes. Ky tlegraes this ftrst of these is teinpotal dei^th, or the death of the 


ilaanoiy, or district of tan psrishes. Ky tlegraes this ftrst trf these is temporal dei^th, or the death of the 
olBeqfw into disuse, and its duties came to be OKor* tody; tiie second is spiritual ileatU, or the tiatural 
cised to tlieatchdeasua. Of late, however, the oitioe eotwUou of the soul under the jiowcr of sin; and 
has been revived. • tto third, or eternal death, denotes the everlastin? 

Dsato in PoottUara, are the oMef officers of certain I*®"*!*??® J?® '^ 9 .*'®!’-, As Adam introduced d«.^» 

^pQCttli&T ohwrcbes or r-hipels, who. by usaepe, Ibis warM* so \fy His sitifomiga aiid (Hath, 

nre eatltiftd to «» titlo dean; .as, ilve'diwa, of the „*ht» brought life. Mo haa Ulum away the stwjf wd 
Arohes, tins djcau ot St, t rsarnse’s, 'Windsor, the dean of of tetnpuE^ death, has tolroducsitl suirituaX hte, 


•,vaaisavr>vy swav *c,ssn«is mw wrwe • »i>ieps,«yw re scssaaaw^jk »«,*•» MVdOtC vra * « ■ » , at'ii * w x* a •'j* is rr 

• the Kiug's Wiapef, the dean of BaHlo, thorlena of -Bd has premtod to all that bolUve and follow fiiw 
IJoeMug, &S. Jifacvtiriastlug. 

Chapel Heyal, SeettaML—Tto deana of the'olifipal DEATH-BED L4.W OF UST SOOT- 
rqyal in Hiwtland are three deiw-iaeu Of-tho w 


toltolch««;i.:Tho are LAJfp:-Unta recently, a man who has tor- 

whose duties aw limited to praaohiug a® ocoasional ‘wndA or convoyed awny his herediiabw estate, 
»«rm<ni lietors hsr Majesty when Sn Seotland, and' to the iMfejudice of bis lawful heir, while suffering 
atteBdina.at tbs alectlo»,^o| tto> representative peers, from nlSlwe of >vhich ho eventually dies, ivas 
. ha BttimiMttettts of the offi«i Aiofrota to £800. held to have aefcw;! thtis in eonsequenoe of iu- 

poi«t,^nts\ 1 ^ been tostawtoVto^^ Wm- ^ te^ tr^’het “SJ ^tf ®‘Sf 

university, vi'bose fcbaltB wm only SJ?*’ ^ t the rofaro iice the deat L 

Bean of, ftouMy.-to Scotland, Uio ptesiOont <ri too ?! mgimr were, 

.Incorpomtlmi of Advocates to Barristers in Kdinbiireb, ^hrviv'ance ^ sixty days, or unassistwl attond- 
Is atyted Itean of- Fueulty. m is ohseted anawidiy. hiloo at “kirk” or market, though only aocom- 
but is usimlly ra-olectfid until he is proBtoted far the piished for the ovideneo of the law itself. Death 
bench. • by auOidoat -would, however, validate the will of an 

tima of Cttild, in Mcotland, is. the umhe of an officer alifiswly raotibund man. Thi.s law was abolial ed 
wlwleat too liBad of thwguilrtry ormercaatilctody to by thogAand vi '?ie. c. Sr. 


a nuinioljKd horgh. Xir former (Intes his powers Mete iYini>rf 
very wnisfcfeabl^, awdhe aBted,a(i judge tn comiaereiat DwJo J 

causes within this burg'it. Mo wsasi also mtxMJdy a aiam- Debt. ) 
her to toatown tomaail; His priaeStwl duty is bow to stx5.-n.rr 
Sue tbiU bufldin,'n» witoin the tmegb. he ogieeablB to D *tX> t 
law, iMsitbev uaerwohiBipiipon pritetaj^pwriy nor on hmt-U-OK 
the public streets or irassagw, and thaOwvusea in dan*' to anotlu'r 
gar of falling be tlumwn down." to KdtoWgb, thote 
is a Bean or B-aihl t;oVLrt, consiftthiB of a couneU of . . 5 f* 


NATION/U. 


is a Bean or Cf-Jihl t^ourti consisthig of a epunf^ of 
ntanihaats and tradesmeti chosen aunually. 

DBATDC - *It is not to be wondtocd at that 
an evdttt iaiBrestove and .w dcej^ly interesting 
to Ull should have o.\eited; iKa atfcosrbioHf df' ovearv. 


riSmS DSBT, national. {««« l^Axiotou. 

astoaHy a Biatn- Debt.) 

•t&bte to DEBTOR AND CREDITOR, dH>-ov, 
roi»rty norott Jimf-jf-or.'—The former is one who owes a debt 
SSS*li***f^ another, tJio latter ia the person to whom jv 
raoo^^'to In. tlpa early history of every ooim- 

Uy. try it will ba fenuid that the laws against debfcor-j 

are Uivwih mote serore than at a later period of 
ItoCd at that its oivilimtioa. In rude states of society, tbe> 
y interesting ereditor was not only entitletl to soiza the good* 
eioHf ef' oveary. of the debtor in satisfaction of the debt, but fn- 


WpIe,ad«I led tliom, to fww Very dwerdat ideas qiicntly also he had the power of eiislavShg the 
%D« It 13 irnliHu] tvnwk^l^ tliifct tho p^iaoiiol (debtor and all who wore 
QlteCks, wlnvw cio^ptioiis of an -ftfter-lkfo vvere upon biia, ‘^’’e find evideneo (k this in the early 

Brik rvl^kiWIM# •slkx.kkil.l .. A.;.--! i*.._ . W o . -V kk ...kk . k . .k _V 


vrwMa migton vo^iusi m woKi;^ti Oestti aau i wlonsA ^ebtoir was sabiinefc to hi^ 

toluate frptfi ch^a,^vn mitwy t©> taken by HiW rapr^or to his own h,ouBO, and there 

ha^pum^-T-^u Eim a i»oBfe.-^Jltfur shape. treated ia the most ornd manner for sixty days; 

Jh Il!yto«l«|y.-.ij,v the Greeks m fod to doatk ww ^ that time no one stenpod 

Ihhdflp gHJof Nteht and the twin htedwr ol aXaen. ■ wward;^ release him, he might be sold for n. 

fluOrishw* portwl to- the arte lu. shivo. ffiflw:. power of, the creditor over hia 
<w* rwwcatBd «h tombs asafrieadly debtor awwiiis to have baflomo n«ir.*tekTl.r oKk.,l»+..x 


vaiiwi tdtoh testing «dj1» route’’' ei»P«tOss., Aoo.«tliog to tholastitutea 

atot^in the ^na waimer, wteejd tout the throh and h*d»»ti»j»a, a deMor svas edbject dnlyjjto loss of 

^ ^ Pxffiteriwferwqrtinfrdt of bis debts, Among the 

11 r ^ of Jtoito wa* tdpsi^a, whife.'.w htw of Jffoses admitted of tho 

ItwnwNltoto'tooSitetofcs.druy dtowniBs; J0th BOOV- BfebstoW.iWaS' not, to bft oOiriBGlled ti> 


TheTmiM 

Samaei^d 

thedovSft 




t-toffioe w>m Itovrthte toi-mfl . xuPHceji^-aoM jiiaetniuye»r towi n© wa.-* 

t saulteg .fils vitoijja* wlth’^lSS^ I tS ^ fathsra. 

_. ■ ■ .a,., s . .k. ^ k . 7 ^ 7 *^ 1 illwk ‘r^es^.wl 'MUMMxmrfc Aftd tfkAtouriura Ata^k. 


ak^ thoss'thMidtein to every man 


DECALOGUE 


DEGIiAHATlON 


'WAR bound. Tm wus tJte 4Snt)e in ^ngiund 
at on oarly neriod; (lai^s^ 1»ero'coaiflniMieed by a 
bumnions, and it' tha dofamleuit failed to an^tear, 
proccb‘4 wtie isBued far tint atttjkehment of Ma itto^ 
perty ; but in actiona oa^mti, i» fsictbur 
remoily was given, eiiStWS at tli« wamuBoemenb 
of tUe suit or ietiOBS to hv 

-jurios aecompaufeji with, toto, it vroS, however, 
perniittud to isMiff proeoss for the arrest of the 
person. By various suhswpiejut Btatutca the saane 
remedy was oxteuded to other .aotions in which 
there w.is no force; ns actions of account, debt, 
deteiiue, and actions on the cause, in the court 
of King’s Bench, howevor, the dafoodnut was, 
without tiic aid of these statetesr, liable to arrest 
upon process ijwued for an alleged trosi^as#, and 
witeii arrested he \Vas mado to answer fw any 
other CM use of action. Ifttho court of Exchequer 
jurisdiction was obtained Ity a Mmilur fletion : 
upon recovery of jndgmeutin any action in which 
an arn«st was allowed upop mesno process, a writ 
could be issued, calhal Cf*pi(f9 act mUsfftcienditinf 
whiiieby tbo defemlont could be arrasted and 
committed to close custody. Importafttmodfflca- 
tions have recently boon mndo In the laws of 
debtor and creditor. In Englaml, tlobts under 
Bso may l)o recoverctl in the (•ouytl' courts {xce 
tlooTV OoUKT.s), and the judge lias tjia power 
of oominitting a debtor to prison on proof that ho 
l».",s iluj means, but refuses to pay. 'I’^c oio 
other courts, such ju> tho Mayor » Court Of Ix>n- 
donaiid the Court of I'assagc at LLverpoot, whtoh 
liavo similar juristlictioa, IPhe Scottish ^umill 
Debt Court can deal with debts up to.liSd. iJ$x' 
JiASKtiupTcr, iNfcsobrESfr, IsipjiistOisrsfflSsrtV'Aa)^ *' 

DECALOGUE, (€hr., dekt^, feht, 

aud fiiijos^ word), is literally, the tun wdntef, a,': 
sense which the. Hebrew aa uadi as tho'Gtosk ^ 
term le'.irs, and i.s applied' to the .law lihe ten 
conimiitidinents as given by Cod tb Moses; on, 
ifoutifc iSmai. Much dispute bas-arisen a« to how' 
the commaudmenla'were dMdaJ on the two 
tahlea. It is generally admitted that fho first 
cotniirehended our duty to God, auA the scoUnd 
onr duty to man. According to Josephus, bttWi- 
ever, there were five coramandmefita upoa each 
taMe, and two and a half niion- each rid&; hud 
Philo-JudKus adopts tlm same view. The 
more general view among fJhrsstiaina isr, the 
first twlo contained only the- drat four comtna'UtV 
mentR, and tdie second ttve rohmhdng six. But 
the Boman CathoUoa, who throw; iljo two first 
comnmndmeuta into one, ai^ last, into 

two, haVo only tlireo ion the-firat tedder aad seven 
on tVie second. W The difficulty liffl with' thu fifth 
cominanrhnh'»t (“ Hoaow thy fittiter and' tby 
mother,” Ac.J, whether ifeSs'tWf oc'iegiWfW atomu' 
ing under the head oS love to fSdd, «rtb owr neigh-- 
hour: Christians have >gsnwnllyixo^tded> it o« 
belonging to 'the'Ipttcr, Thero Ur?6i w0 vcnSloria 
of the Decalogue in -tiio-Old 
XX., 2-17, and Dauti^odoavysv-., dwK, They are 
substantially theimm,.hxi:^pliiii,thejxeawprgaimn 
for tlm observaiMSB df imfl'Foury^ CoiftSftfktuiuictifeji 
-which enjoins obsev.V|tne»pf'th;ad|f^Mithv 
dus, thoi|’eaBoniBtb^t«.*f-&i;%B£^lit|tirthe 
heaven h'hd eorthr^h'e witifidaa^ TOtWif' 
is, and* tested the 'tW 
Lord blessed the aaibhata antf Ae^wed 

In the Dimtrironomy vendnh, itivtsda,’^ Eemetn' 
ber timt thou woat» of 3 %ypt,,. 

autd the ihy Cbd \xptitightddiih»*.bbt ;th^ 

throngfa a, I9%hf^ hauA opd! byjfe out ■ 

nrm; thezefhtVf the Lord' th^ uhd ItHiaiaietuled ; 


thee to heep the Sshtmth day.” The version of 
tim eomnmudtueirt as given In E.vo(lus is adopted 
by the Ciu-istiun rtturenea. 

tlE0i^P.l!EA'riO2f. {See. CaHval Puxiaii- 
MBJfT.) 

DEcmvmx, llsst., deem, 

ten ; t'iti, men), the title of ewtuiu roagistrati'S 
or funotionari'es in andcat ftmae, wim were 
appointed as a sort of ciimmission to draw up a 
ootie <i£ laws. Tlwee commiasioners were flisfc 
sent over to Greece, and tlio winripal work of 
the Decemviri was to collect and digest the infor- 
maMon gained by them. After a y««a>’» absence,, 
fba commissiouers returned, from Crreooe, and 
violfent dispute arose botwoon the palitieians and 
plebeians as to -which j'wtty tho dcoemvii’i sliould 
Im chosen from. Tho patrioims gained the dtty, 
and tho entire goverumout of the state was on- 
trusteihto them during tho your for which they 
were to hold, ofiiee. Xlita tom of government 
jnwed very sueocasteh >md thortate was goVMiii’d 
with justice arul 'mwieration. On the amhlusioa 
of their term of otfice, a. fresh boily of dewomvjrt 
were ehoaen, and the only (uia of tho iweVious 
commuBion who waa rirolcctud was Uw notoriomv 
Appius Claudius. Thu now.decemviri acted in 
the most unJuBt, aud tyra^fevl imnner. Kiu-h 
of the ten was aCcomiHmlijd ih mtblio 'by twelvo 
lictors, who )iot onlj' cairied fno rods, but tho. 
axe, the embleia of wiverelgn powar: '^e plebei¬ 
ans wopfi'trcateil with c^Vry variety of contumely 
end outragti,. until tha unjust de»iiaion.of Apjduo 
GEaiuUint m tlte cpso of Virginia aecroed to hring 
tfiuir tymiuiy tea climax. Tha dccetovjri woro 
driven from tli^ir oftito by a ptqmhir insun-uctioa, 
and the ftrilmnes and ordinary magistrates of tinr 
tepnblie Wetsi-ii@4a appfnnted. Besides tlwwa 
oxlraowiinKty couiinisswns, tiicro wore decemviri 
chosen fbc judteial piu-poscs, to pn>sfde over and 
Buroinou. thh iientumvirh atul to jiulgo certuin 
Cftustis by theffl^^elves, Dcceiaviri wove Ukewise 
nprs>i»tim at idmes to divide Umd« among tho 
milltaty. , 

DJSOIiiAI^A'LION, de'k-lff.t'ei'fidmn (Lat,, 
r/eelarwtia),! a tegal spphUioatiofn on record of thrr 
causa of aotiouiby apmntitf agonwi a dafopdarit. 
Th^ declaration nrust state clrarly the plsiatiffa. 
ctee in one or tnove cimute, each count gimcrally 
Setting forth a sojiarato Cam# of action. All 
inBclovaiit matter is Bfaruok out at the ooal of Iho 
pfeintiff; »rtd if m> ai)pe8,ranco is-' made by tbo 
dof endautafter t!m dwdaraticai biujhiiott.defivereit 
to bite or his attorney, the- idainbiw may precetd 
judgmeut by dufftmt. ' , 

l^huaBoa, an a^overatiou mudn in pla# of au 
oe^'. f^oar time to einw statutes hove 
to K#atdr. Quakers, Mim-avianB, and lleparatistito maltu 
a eoteRsn amrtnsttou that whid tboy .ho; ia true, in giv¬ 
ing eviiient^ efteet in eivll of ctlihioal cases. VaUib 
#el^alioh« are liabla to the penalty of |:WTjnry. 0fo 
Atei'fBWAKms'i) 

PeoUu^oa, Oymti a dectaratlou madn by a pencil 
.unde* th* cowyi^tm irf etj^mtehlng death. Stevh dn- 
alamtiUiM are. otenittudea avhhujer at wtrM, and are- 
■‘cfteJtvaty nsefiihSltbeiigli, a* » rse»*e*sl ton- iteM!<.'i5 
ot BBuaiiteBJy • wtoiOcf Ismot, .'dtewed In KnelWi law. 
.iniwMaShf’tetirdoK, tee dying dUt-laratten ol tfto riciin* 
J» atoiteiadmitted:#* evideuee, if it oim tw proved that 
Uie-'dCepaBed gave the evideiree delibersteiy, and -wna 
tejiowMWglpn of-hhifaeuttj*#, (ges Kvirnssou.) , 

'At htodiud PtoMediBgs.-»{a geotianil, any (Mte- 
meat-made by .tee priatmev tUc ntagisln^ la 

known aBblB'iwcbBaition, omU may be.'n««d asa»ta*»i«B- 
ftgatest-lidi&i'but'it jousthave beeabMu& jateS'pre- 
senee. 0 #' two witawawes, 'wlw, If neecsf*rj%. eaa 
' to the mantser ht which;it wo* taken- 
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D«clazation of ln.4«p«»4*B««.-.Tn Jane, 1776, the 
dele^tes to the CongKWs ot the Coloale*, meeU^. at 
Phimelphi^ appcdAted a committee to prepare « 
DeclaraUun q)t Independence- Xbe metnoere were 
Thomas Jetfereon, John Adams, Benjamin Vranklln, 
Koger fiheirman, and Eobert B. Livingston. The 
Declaration, dtanrn op by Jefferaon, received the 
unanlmoufl'vote of all the delegates in Congress on the 
4th of July. 

OeelaraBen cf Parte.—A protest signed by the re¬ 
presentatives of ail the powers present at tl»e Congress 
of Paris In (856, and subsequently accepted as a bind¬ 
ing engagement by all the other rmwers, ereept the 
United Htatos of Ainerioa. Mexico, and Sj^in, for the 
purpose -Of settling and deilnlng certain rules of 
maritime law, in time of war. By this arrangement 
privataering was alroUsbed, the privileges of. the 
neutral flag ware determined, and it was deolared that 
blockades, in order to be binding, must be> effective. 
(if«« iiiMKA-oz.) 

Beolaration of Bights. (Set Biohts.) 

DECOYING OF CHTLDREN.-It ia a 
siatuiory offence, under 9 Goo. IV. c. 31 , a. S4« 
to “malioioaely, either by force or fraud, lead or 
take aw{w, or decoy or entice away, or detain anJ 
child under the age of ten years, with intent to 
deprive the parent, or jmrents, or any lierson 
having the lawful care of such child, of its cue- 
tod^.'* Every person convicted of snoh offende 
is liable to bo tamspottpd for seven, or to be iin- 
prisoned ■for two years, au<l, if a male, to be 
thrice whipped. 

DECREE, <le~kree? (iMt, decretam, from tfe- 

eernOf I judge), is the decision or order of some 
competent authority upon some doubtful or dis- 
putml point, During tho Jioman empire it svas 
usual to submit dlsx)atud points to the emperors 
for their decision, whiqh was called deerMim, 
and became part of the Koman laws. In the 
Middle Ages, when tlje Poiw came to be rcgaisled 
as the highest {luthority in ecclesiastical matters, 
his decisions, in like manner, were received as 
law, and took the name of deoretalsi. (.SiM 
Canon IjAW.) In the law of England the final 
> judgment of a court of equity is usually called a 
ileorco; in |Jeotland it is apjdied to the final 
judgment of any of the courts; in the latter 
oomrtry It is also frequently termed a decreet. 

In Xheology, deorees are the setUe<1 purposes of the 
Almighty, whereby He hath from all eternity fore¬ 
ordained whatsoever comes to iiasa. (See I'litcoKiCrr- 
NartoN.) 

DECRETAL. (See Pwree, Canon Law^) 


DEDICATION is a religious ceremony, 
whereby a persdn or thuig is solemnly oohseefttw 
pr set apart to the survlee of God and the pui> 
poses pf religion. The use of dedioations is very 
apcleutr." lu Scripture we meet with dedicatiftlis 
of the tabornacle, cemide, nltsu's, v^cssels, persons, 
and even, of the garments of the priests. Dnder 
Christianity, ilcdusatiwn ia only ai»pH®d to a 
ohurth, and is .ummlly called the consocratiou 
th.OWKrf, CONiSBCBATlON.) 


Bsditatiaa, Fsast «f, a Jewish feast Instituted by 
Judot Mawab^sla oommemoratlou of the clemisiag 
of the. tamhtsand altar after the profanation by Anti- 
o«b'us,%iph4Eai^. Tim naruewa-s also given to atastlval 
obaerv^ in taAWfrly Christian church on the aanivet- 
sary oMfiprdiWiaHnn of any JjarWtsular ohuVeb. The 
iwa«tke;la'j|bid,,to-b»'ve bew ^tablishtd in Endittid 
by <freg^' tl9l^jj3ltoat, whorls an epistle to Meuitus 
the ahboa?.-8@%4tt}«ni^ori« to be delivcted to Augue- 
tine tlud tiw be,.allowe<l liberty on these apni- 

wrsarl^ to b&idbooths apd^east round their churches, 
in liOtt of m,biW«fitJNalheh »torifle««. This festival, 
or Wilke, It was oaftedfifa* tong observed ■with much 
ceremonybutit' .oMtwu to be hold about the churches. 


bnttn private houses. A council field at Oxford to 
jaaa ordajned that among other festivals, the day of 
dedication of every choijeh .should be observed within 
its proper parish. In many phicos the observance was 
afterwards transferred to the'Sund^ following the day 
of dedication ; and to 1536, Henry "VI If. enjoined that 
It be kept in all places tliroughout the realm on the 
Utst Sunday in- October. Afterwards the Puritans 
b«Mn to exclaim against It M a remnant of popenr: 
and popular prejudice was exeitedi; against It, so that 
to many parts it was discontinued. It is still observed 
in some parts of England. 

DEED, dede (Sax., dad), a formal document, 
on paper or parcbmont, duly signed, sealed, and 
deliycretl. When made by one p'arty only, a 
deed ia called a deed poll; nrhen several jwrties 
ate oOMcetacd, an indenture, A deed pall is cut 
: even, or polled at the edges. The form eom- 
raencos in the mode of a declarationKnow 
all men by these presents, that,’’ &o. The form 
aX)proprk)ited to an indenture, or a deed among 
i several j^rtios, is—“This indenture, made, &c,, 

[ between, &o., Witnesseth,” &c. A deed must be 
I signed and sealed by the grantor, and by the 
j grantee also, if any agreement or covenant is 
entered into by him. The delivery of a deed 
eotnpletes its effiarcy, and thepce it takes eii'ect, 
A deed is good although it mentions no date, or 
has a false or impossible date, provided the real 
date of its delivery can bo proved. 

DEEMtSTER. {See Doomsteb.) 

[ DEER'STEALING. —Tins has always been 
considered a very seriotu* oilencp in the eye of the 
law; but of all kitida of poaching ha.s been looked 
upon as the most romantic, owing iios-sibly to 
the Kobin Hood ballads, and tbo very doubtful 
story about Shakespeare. By 24 and 25 Vic. c. 
96, stoaluig a deer from an enclosed park may he 
punished by two years' imprisonment, from an 
unenclosed portion of thex>urk, a fine not oxcuod- 
ittg Bso. 

DE FACTO^ dc-feiK'-to (Lat.), in Law, signi¬ 
fies a thing actually done, that is, done m deed, 
A king de/fKsto is one tliat.is in actual possosslon 
of a crown, but who has no legal right to the 
sam^; in which sense it is opposed to a king de 
iure (of right), who has a riglrt to a crown, but 
isjout of jiossessioa. 

DEB'AMATION, def-a^mai' (Fr., 
dRffmmr, to defame, from J.at., diffatno), inl^w, 
ia when a person speaks scandalous things of 
janother, 08 of a'm^iijstrato, whereby the ijerson 
»pQ|t«n against *iuff«rs in reputation. The imriy 
so dffmding^is liable to be punished aooordlug to 
the nature and quality of ms olfence ; sometimes 
by action on the case at common law, sometimes 
by.siatute, and sojtootimes by the ecclesiastical 
laws,' In totoe special cases, defamation is 

S utdshable id the spiritual courts. (.See Iabel, 
LANBipi.)- 

DEFAULT, (Fr., cf^aMf), in Law, 

generally idgtiifies, the non-performance of that 
whioh ought, to have been dUpe. In a speoiol 
wsnse, however, it denotes the jion-MipCdrancc in 
court at a day assigned. A plaintiff is nonsuited 
I who makes default iii appearance in a trial at 
law’.; and judgment may .bo had agmnst a de¬ 
fendant who r&kes drfault. ■ ,, 

DII’EASANCE, DEED OF, 
in Law. "an instrument which defcBt^thc force or 
operation of some otbccdced; and tlmt which in 
theeame deed is eallM-h. cofiditioh, hr a sox>arata 
deed, is known as a deito^nce. . 
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DEISM 


DEFENCE, (Ft., dtfmdre, to op* 

pose ov deny), signifies popiilhrljjF a justiScatitm 
or protection. Thia waa, however, not its 
original signification, as its French, dertvatian 
shows; it merely meant an opposing or denying 
by the defendant of tuo troth or validity of the 
plaintifi's complaint. A defonoe is in reality a 
general assertion tlvat the plaintiff has no ground 
of action, which assertion is afterwards extended' 
and maintained in the defendant’s plea. 

DEFENDAI^, de-fend'-ant, the party sued 
in a personal aotion. It is distinguished from 
tenant, the party sued in a real autiop. The 
term defendant is also usesl to designate the peiv 
son indicted or otherwise proceeded against for 
any crime not ainouut'mg to felony. 

DEFENDER OF THE FAITH, de-fen'- 

drr, a title conferred by Pope Leo X. on Henry 
VIII. for writing against Martin Luther in 1521. 
Though subsequently recalled by the I'opa, it was 
confirmed by Act of Parliament, and has ever! 
since been retained by the sovereigns of this 
country. 

DEFENDERS, de-fend'-ere, a faction^ in 
Ireland, which arose out of a quairel hetwi^cn 
two residents of Markcthill, hear Anmigb, in 
•Tuly, 1784. Each was soon aided by a large bO<ly 
of frien<l8, and many battles ensued. On Whit- 
Monday, 1785, an armed assemblage of ono of; 
the parties, 700 sti'ong, called the “Nappagh 
fleet,” prejwed to encounter the opposite faction, 
tlio “Pawn fleet,” but the engagement was pre^ 
vented. They subsequently became sectarian 
iwlie.s, Catholic and Preslvtcrian, distli^isbed 
its Defimclers and l^eep o’ Day Boys. {Sh PJOEP 
i>’ Day Eova.) 

DEGRADATION, d^^a-dai‘‘^ui^{la:t., 
de, down, yrndm, a stop), is the act of depriving 1 
or stripping a person for ever of a dignity or difpee 
of honour. The degradations of a peer, priest, 
knight, officer, &c., aro all performed with diners 
ceremonies. In the Churdi of England, a clergy¬ 
man may be deprived of the holy orders which 
ho formerly had, either summarily by word only, 
or solemnly, by divesting tho party degraded of 
those robes or ornaments which were, the ensigns 
of his degree. By canon laa, sentence of depijf 
sition from the ministry can only be prononneod 
by tho bishop, with the assistanco of his chancel¬ 
lor and the dean, if they can oonvenientiy be 
had, or certain others. In tho Bomish chureb, 
tho person to bo degraded, ^peors before rJUm 
priest who is to perforin the oemnony in his 
clerical vestments; those parts of the hands 
which had been anointed aro first slighjdy 
scratched with a knife or piece of .gla.Ss; he w 
then suocessively, stripped of hi* sacTOd orna¬ 
ments and robes of office, is elbthed in a lay 
habit, and then pnblicly handed over to tho 
secular judge, who is present to tahe him under 
Ids jurisdiction. ... 

DEG REES OP NOBiLlTt. iSee No- 

BILITY.) , y..- 

DEHAVITE8, 4^kcb-v^_t ottab^' 

lished in Samaria' by tho Assyria^ BsMs- 

haddoQ, after the compleSoif Of the captivity dP 
Israel. They are mentttmed by l&rpdotuft 
one of tho four CTeat nomad Mhos Of Fonw. 
They were poWertul and.warlilcecorigiiMdly W 
habiting the high places' did)-iabuntirins ‘oast of 
the Caspian Sea,but aftorwar^oBOa^ibred through' 


various countries, sorviug as meroeiiaiy soUln r*. 
They ore nieutidued by Virgil. 

DEIFICATION. (a-cAvothicosis.) 

DEI GRATIA, de-f-0f<ii'-«Ac«-<t(lAt.,by the 
graoe of God), is a formula which Bovureigns add 
to their title, and which is taken Lhtoi an expres¬ 
sion of the apostle I^anl in the Kew Testament. 
It was first useil by tho clergy iu the time of 
Constantine the Great, as an expression of de¬ 
pendence upon tlic grace of G<>d, and afterwards 
the higher mergy came to use along with it the 
addition, et apnstolico'- satis (by the grace of God 
and tho aiwiitolic see). In tho time of the Car- 
lovingian race tlic secular prinoes also assunu'd it; 
and in course of time it came to be legardcd os 
assorting something like tho divine right of 
kings and thoir independence of ally earthlv 
power, 

DEIPNOSOPHISTS, dipc-ms'-o-Jids (Gr., 

deipnoa, a feast, and soph ides, a sopiiist), was a 
name* given to an ancient sect of philosophers 
famous for thoir learned conv-oitation at meals. 
Atheiueus has left a collection of Atut, which 
bears tho title of JJetfutosophiske. 

DEXSCALi de-'id'hat, tho name of a oeretnouy 
orlginolly used iu tho Dnudiral worship of 
Britain, and consisting of tho Druids, acoom- 
jianied by all tho worshippers, proceeding from 
east according to the course of the sun, 


throe siBles round tho altar. It invariably 
formed part of the public offices of their religion, 
and was presorvea os a ceremony on various 
occasions long after Dri^hlism had disappeared. 
In some parts, even «ltfWn to a late period, it was 
costoim^ for the peojdo to testify thoir respect 
for their oheiftain by performing thih ceremony 
round his porsbn, 

DEISIIL ajt THEISM, dtfdm (Lai., 

Gr., 4 Acws, God), properly moan* belief in a God, 
Strictly speakmg, the two word* areaynonymous, 
but custom lta» made a disiipetiou betwer-u them. 
In this view a deist fe ono who believe* only in a 
supreme being, rejecting Ghrisiiaoiiy and deny¬ 
ing revolatios.. A theist, on the other hand, is 
applied to ono Who believes in ime God. ,,Tbe first 
deistical writer of aity note that appeared in this 
oountry WM Lord Herbert of Ohertmry, in the 
17th century. He was tho first to form deism 
into a system, asserting tho suffiriency of natural 
religion, and hence discawBng revelation as use¬ 
less and utmeoessary. Among the more aotwl 
of those who bave followed iu his steps may be 
m«ntiono<l Hobbes, Blount, Toland, Golfing, 
Woolston, Tiivdal, Morgan, Chubb, Bolingbroke, 
Hnme, Gibbon, and, we may add, Lord Shaftes- 
bury. In France, Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, 
Condorcet, amt many others, have rendered 
themselves conqdcuoua by thoir delstical writ¬ 
ings. Dr. Olarko distingnlshes four kinds of 
deists .---'I. Those who believe in tho exist- 
e&oo of an infinite and eternal being, who created 
the wcMtld without ebnoerning himself with the 
Kovemment of it. b. Those who believe in the 
being and natural providence of God, but de^ 
the difference of tB^ions an morally good or em, 
whish is merely established by hmnah laws, God 
taking no concern with them. j. fihosc who,^ 
havii^ right apprehensions concerning the 
nature, attrilmtes, and all-governing provldeace 
of Qodjyot consider them as of sneh a naturo 
that Wa can form no true juilgment nor aripio 
With any ocarffiinty regarding them^ denying wm 
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^inmortaHty of ibo boo 3^. and nllngmg tlitai iho land. It is generally applied to tliat great 

Itreaent life U tlite vliiile of feiinaii e^sfeae®-' ovetflow of water namtod in J^npttuei ana coin- 


tioU). on Eie o^^etiee of tiio liglit df nature^ ■ Uefore ■Christ, The oonoiBe acooiint of this gri^t 
*wifcto:^4;4iyi>«^vclatiw). fjke ijsaritKaMOlf, catastroidio giww 'io.wred writ has given nse 

to touch iBseussiah, ‘Wimtint gon^ into all tuo 
irArortT'Tw 'ii*xoc<rt\T a,'' , , ,, , points oonneotiifl with tliia sobject, we may 

!D®I^EK 3 TIJS'FEEKONixi, df-w-tas per- briefly allade to a few of ihom. Mr. CJ sorgo^ 

IV.' T/vttel'rthi‘n’«rt irrT\tv»Kf«u»*r n, chfliftf* At ftcr- C 3 _:j.t_ 4 .k«, 


And the in'Sivid^ial ho t 4 io«eai cannot Bmptn-mi account. Wo and in the Ifi^ends and 

kitf B^lrvkl’cr'es'nt^ f%kKa/n KlltYlfl f.A iWVAf.t'lft)* Wif llftltf. filVn r. .fri l! ..... xl.^ «■. wr.,*-. <frkrv 


his r^bts and obligations to another ^tlioiit tko 
ormsent tif tJic person supposed to have choBcn 
him. The role liolds good in partBorslups; and 
in respect of oftices of trust, which are »t>t sale- 
" able. 

' DELEGATE, (fe CEnSflATioN.) 

DELEGATES, COU®T OF, 

formerly the hfehest eonti of a^al in etMlriw- 


traditious of most of tiic earlier races upon tho 


In aa allegorical form. E^(»u the Moxiciins, 
Peruvians, and other ruder nations of tho new 
world, arc represented as having theii' traditions 
of thp -great deluge. Numetons inge.mous and 
fonoifel thoorios were formefly givon forth in 
o«ter to explain'tho phenomena of the Deluge; 

« t * 4 * 1 t* I*.T iV - t it- .„_ X_ .... .I J... 


tiiBil and matfitiwe causes iti Kngland. This and early geologists believed that they foundia 
■ooort was ci'eated bj' Hoiity VIII. for tho i[>ttr- f,jgg5| remains imbedded in the emth unques 
1K»^ of h^ing ap^ah from ecdosmtical coTjrte, rjofl.od evideueo of tliis universal destruction. So 
A right Wbloh had riroviovisly boon held ,by the far ^ th« bettor understood testimony of gwlogy 
ftojw. It was TO talUsd beeause the judges Jl^d however, we have uo evidenw; that bciira 


u f * and early geologists hoiieveu tnat tney loun'i in 
tho par- fossil remains imbedded in tho e-arth unques 
*^1 coTjrts, 'joaod evideueo of tliis universal destruction. So 


ftoiw. « was TO taltoft iweause tlm judges ilimt goes, however, we have uo evidenw; that bciira 
delated to them their iwwers by oommission dh«elly upon this subject; and some of tb > ablest 
under the great seal. lu onlu^y cases, it was sciuntilio and theological students ore now dis- 


under the great sea.}. Ju onliuary ca 
composed of three oommou-law judgoa 
civilians, but in special oiisos a fivllor^ 

uftifi tu^TyttofimAa ivuviraril 


d three j 
towsion 


■losed to cegard the llibUcal delugo as paitisl and 
! ocal. It is true the language of the nan.itivein 


was sometimes issueih This court ivas abolished tiiaiesis seems to imply its univorsahty; but 
by 2 and 3 v ■ 9 -. and lis yow^s tra^- Bimilar oMM’CSBiolns arc used in Hcripturo in cases 

ferrciltolholiangin wunci'. By3aiid4 Wdl.lV. lUfianing is evidently limited. For 

< 5 . hand 7 Xic: 0, 38, its powers are now iuatftwcU, we r«*d that “n/f countries came into 

exercised by the juditoalcomtoitteo of the privy jjjgyp* ,lofwi»h for to .Imy corn; because tho 
council. fttciino was so sore in lands,” lu i Kings, 

DELEGATION, def-tf-o«tbjA«n. (Lat., dele- Ohadiah tells Elijah that “tiicte is n-i nation or 


ffotia, from dde;in, I laifer, or commit to), is pro- kingdom, svhilher my lord hath not nut t<> seek 
peejy Mivefeting onej mtli auth<^ty toac^fur tiiee.* In Uie book of Daniel it suikt thuc 
nnoUwfl!, and ha# heuco eemo to bo applied to a “ Darius wrote unto aU peoide, nations, and 
Iwdy df-pCiBous deputed thus to act. Before the languages, that dwell in «l( the oarth.” it m not 
present constitimon of tho United States of h) bo iwpposad that these phrases are to bo taken 
America was adopted, the persons oonstituting literally, and it is not quite uur&iBonablc to siq.- 
the congresH ftt rhiladelphla were called dole- p^e that the meaning ot the word all, m the 
«;ite8.5Wnd tho body of rt^reseptatives of a state account of the flood, may be subject to a sinul iv 
in coagpnsS are stul cdled the. delt^otion of a limitation. 

8^^ Ih'JIarykndandFitginia.what inmost^ BE LUilATIOO INQUJBENDO, 
^ihe other s^es is oalittl the Hotiro of ■Repre- in-bm-nn'-do. {See Insakitv.) 

ecnttttives is there caUed the ISonaoof Delagatos. ■ - . 

’Thename of dolegAfco isaiae g'ivcn to the repre- DEMAGOGUE, {icwi'-rt-oup (Gr., demos,' 
««nts»tivoa sent to the congress of tlm United people, and apopos, leader), was applied, in ancicut 
■States from tarritories.Jiot yetfositted'inioiitah'S. . Greece, to su^i pwsons as bj'’ their abilities had 
3 u the Bon-oxtinct States of tlie Church, in j great power in gaining over tho nniss of tho 
Venioe, and L^ihardy, the term defiwiasione was pepple to their views, and thus ohtauied great 
fcctnerly applied TO tho govemlng coicrt Of a influence in the etato. Tliis was its original and 
^rotinoeas Well as to tho province itself. proper signification; but it oHme.altorwards to 

f‘DSLlCATE INVESTIGATION,” an iu a b^ aonse to audi as attempted to 

tactotry instltuied into tho conduct of the mislead the people, and them over to ihcir 
d'rSwss «f Wales, afterwards Queen Gharbri^. hesitate to 

cbtoKjft, of George JV. Tim iaquirv v^s and falsehoml for tliat minw.se. 

•ffflriiunfaiil hwtb* CiMin+jX. 4rf f v_,i lu its Original oooeptation it a-as neganled es a 
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ilMl 


MOhipt^hytho Gountess of Jersey, Sm J. and I» ^original acceptation it a-ae wganled os a 
oirlwr-persoas of 4nlt, and wtta honourable designation, tovmg been applied 

comm the Privy Conaril. ,*,•? Den^thews, _wd others Of the most 

:na^!a|#S0^ trf' ^by, daiiwl W s», mea of antiqmty; but it Is now alm^t 

mvanably used in o bad sense. 

EiiS ,’fil^bwr, -and ■l^rd, fillcnWongfa: Tho DEMARCATION, LINE,,ON, de-mar- 
rt’inoess were lUspTOyed. kai'-dvun (Fr.), in the-language of polirica, is i^- 
^ '^iAN'ORAOLE. {fS#eOaACinsi.to»d liaa.or bonn^ty agw^ on by two 

’ ■ ^ 0ontenalin£.pattie8, or 4 rugardt^ 

P x'V . V. dotted territairfe TheJhA priginatBdin 

■1.^tjhe 15th ^ntuiw, wIbjtovFowt dwwsWidw VL, in 
wwi^owTO settle 1^di4Eq0es. ,«f^|dnsu^Pto:t»gaI 
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on the subjwt of tliw liwlfwi p<»ses$ions, drew 
HI) imajfimry lino thnns^b tJiooMiMi, 

|H}6st'!!,iioas of bote to tois lui« 

teiln flemaroetioii was apjdied. It Iw ■nw’Jir 

tsonus to be miii to tjiis toiisfr to totoi of tUe Im- 
,gi»8es of Europo. ' ■ - .’ 

'DE1VIE.SNE, (Ntte.^ dmainei-, do- 

mayuc, probably fcoto Iisst,, tlatiiintcvn?}, micTi ' 
JsMicls an wore »<sst to tee I<W8 toanstou, wliieh 
lie setftined to bis own baiwls for tbc wso of Itis 
ibousoliold and for boitpltolity, At 'tue prtjsenfc 
day, demesno si^fies il«j rignt wbiidi the owner 
in possession of buiila to ftso-simplo iiau to his 
ostato. 

D'EMETItIA, dc-flwfe'-re-n, a (Jreelc festival 
ill bonoar of Dcitwtor, or Ceres, held «t seed- 
timo and lasting teti days. It appears to bo the 
same as that generallj' called I'hcsmoyhwia. 

DEMIGODS, t&wi'-CTfffxfe, in fclra^ and 

Homan mythology, a kind of half-god%mt inferior 
kind of tteitsps, vi^ho were regaiidoa as having 
HomiitJiing earthly in their composition. They 
wero goneitally the spirits of such moa as hod 
been deified, more partimihiTly svieh of them as 
■wero regarded ns tlie offspring of divinities and 
mortals, 

DEM rSE, da-mke' (hV., A!mi*c), n tcjm 
npplicii to the conveyance of an estate, either in 
jVe, 01 for life, or years. The king’s death is, in 
i.' .w', called the demine of Ute erotm to ids roj^l 
.^iieces.sor. In England, aeoonling to public lew, 
“the king never dies;" for Immoifiately the 
<h*atli of the reigning monarch occurs, tlio s«v«> 
rcignty passes to his auocmor; no cerentony or 
iustall.ation is iwiuir-'d, the suutfissor boemning 
Tiionandi by tiio ad of tun tow itself, JllHokstonc 
H'u-' ivnk'rM'*' ihi'i oust' 111 - “Ho tendorls fcli-o 
inw of ei'; ! •lUi' even n jHSisibillty of his deatli, 

. "■■.it !i, ! ' i,‘ir,il di-MSohition k,geacrw.liy called hb 
d riibe, an expression which signifies merely a 
i.iansfer of propetty.’’ 

DEMIUlvGK. di'.m'-e-vrj {Gr,, demiownnw, 
•fiom dfMon, people, and er/on, vtavk), MtomUy 
n workman or bandicraft.>mui,n, a term enydoycii 
by the Gnostics to denote a boiag whom, thw 
regarded «s tlio creator of the vioi'^be werld. He 
was, in their view, the oitshon ^r chief of tho 
lowest order of tlic spirits to esistonae prior to 
the creation of this world: and it was ho, they 
feoiti, who, by contact with chaos, gai'e to this 
<>.iTtli its form and living cliaractors. Erom him 
man received hia pityeka, or sensuons son) j while 
from God, the supremo diviuity^ he issjeivert bis 
higher spirit, or in this wny they 

ivttemtood to account for the existence of a gooil 
!Mid ew principle to man, ami for the origiu of 
evil to the world. (iSou Gnohtics.) 

DEjMOCIIAOY, de-nwif-m-m: (Or,, denrne, 
and h'otea, I rvde or govern), is usually defined 
to be a government to which tlio whole of tlic. 
people. Of a great preportimi of .them, ejeereiso the 
aovmeigQ j[kw«», fciteor cto«?tly or by means of 
rt^rosentativea, Among ttm Greeks, Cw^ whom 
we have received the tmn, it denoted a gevetn- 
ment in which the soverfi^ty Was'exeriSted by 
the great body of the oitiisotts. ^It was ,^,sn 
aeoessary to a dembferaby that t^toaMijority of, 
tlm eitixens be of the pffxrret otots •; for, aeeordtog 
to Aristotle, if « ooR^emble mk|0rii,iy of 'tho 
citiaena ere rich, and dc<ffade t&e remaihmg h<^y> 
who are pdor^ mm E^tical rights, thto is mt a 
democracy. A pitth detotoiaQy ts 'Wlilii every 


i iwttlt male oiiason <ff wtofid mind hem an c<iqal 
sliare tolihe to^tocign i«pwer. Such a comHiion 
emdd CBiily t«i»t to very small comamnities, as 
Weto the stotoe of ftBrijcsil GieKOC; audio nioderu 
rimes wo tokVotopomjdeaiif itto tomt'Of the Swiss 
eahtons, where *11 public hmastos* disausueil in 
atoll asaemblyof thc pe^c, It thus l>eeanio 
Boocssary to have rtowiiitw to dolegatos or repre- 
setitotives, .deetod by the peoide for the pBr;>ofic 
of carrying ontlm gev«iamciit,®Bd invested with 
powers for that pitopoea. feo iwg tva these are 
hehl renpourihle to the aoverrign body by wliom 
these powom are dotogatod, tlus jaatill n dewo- 
eracy, though it it ovidmitly loM ^»re tiiaii tho 
other. tt« tho will of the iioe^le h? o®V directly 
cnerrised, aiuj is hence,liable to he Bjiareiwesen- 
tul or crossed. Tho pritoiipto of dimoorapy is 
that of eq’,itftUty, and of every member of a coai- 
nmidty toing entitled to a voice in tho affairs of 
tliat ^winmcnt of which he » n BKbJrpf. In 
ordfii- to tins, however, eaoii oire might to tieo 
oloarly what the trim mterosts of tim atato .are, 
and a««ek to advance them, (fire Abisi'ooba.uv 
and 'Mokawchy.) 

DE'MOOHA’J'8, deal’-O'fcmte.—-The South¬ 
ern. or slave-holdingjwty to t)ic great Civil war to 
tlic United StiitoB mlopted the uaim of Demo¬ 
crats ; the al>o!itlonists of the Horthem SiUtcM 
being known «s Bcpublkans. 

DEMOH, d/--ntoii (Gr., dremoo}, ivns the 
niimo given by the fmoients to ceitoin spirits or 
genii, wlndi they regard^fd aw toisrineniato be¬ 
tween god.w and men. According to ITato, tiio 
jiBSao is derived ftrom (fmm'mt kriowing, in allu- 
won to their superior inMIigence, Ilomcr and 
some of the earlier of the llrcek writers ap^dk'd 
the tom gcm-raJlj' to every order of boing 
stOM.'rior to to«ft ; hence the sods were sometime* 
cdllod demons, nod tho ndjeetivc dfimumMoi 
WOK nsod to sigjhii^ dhtiic. In Hcsioil wo llavOf 
on espress aoeopKt of the dciMous, as Si>irit« in- 
termtidiuto hetVeen gods and nioii, t>eing thb 
souls of men who Iwal Bvod .to too golden and 
«iiT«s Bg*s, Sto4 of vriiom thei'e were dtltorenfe 
orders. According to Eiato, th® dea]^ is & 
middlo totolllgOMCs between the godiymwi' nion, 
WOMiliing over, directing, and KicwrdiBg fb® 
uetione Of the ,‘latter. In the opiuioa of some, 
the celestial deities did Jiot nl all totcrfons to tlio 
management of b&intm affairs, but eommittod it 
entirely to tlm mto of the demons; mvl that 
evci’y mortnlat birth tcooiveilaixirticalat demon, 
wlio acooinpnniod .him riiwmgh Jifw. and actiMl a.» 
his guiding Bidrit. Acoording to tlivir infftteKcc, 
dismons wCre diatmgufehed as good and bad— 
atfoihodtmon» andooemtowons (Or,, apathm, good, 
aiid kedeo^, had); hut in either case they were 
regarded as carrying oipt tho iate»tio«s of tho 
gods, and not as hoiog to auy Segreo hosthc or 
<ip}>osed to them. Hence,'to its original cense, o 
ikmfflfi was uot nijcgscarffy ah evil spirit, «n idea 
which has come to Um from the «Tew?, wl«> were 
wopt to 'FC^rd thp deitSto ,df. otliei- hations, as 
only embo.'HJaeBts or eiiibiskTios of tlio Evil Oi|e. 
The geuH of the Ttoniauc Wero aimli^us to the 
demons of the Greeks, though they <Cfrcrcd/ro»t< 
them to mkay' Important 'mrricukre. Ewry in¬ 
dividual was believed at birth torccviv<> aparti- 
ottW geniusi which aoeomisiinctl him tmough 
iifo, «id cohdttotod him tlirough its variouaviois- 
ri-todixi. Tho genius was rvprosisjjtcd as ejfjoytog 
tjJte good thir^ ,cf this life; and hence fop ono 
'to pTacit hi« apfmrites waa to deftoud, hi* gOmtia. 
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DEPARTMENT 


It wan generally bclie'Wwi that each persoa UaA 
two genii—a goad aiui a bod; and at the one or 
the other prevaflcd, so was lik conduct good or 
the rtiverso, I%ue8 and Cities, as well as men, 
were believed to have their particular genii, The 
origin of the doctrine of demons is to be sought 
in the E&ak The Hindoos associated with their 
suiMwroeddty, Brahma, an innumerable host of 
messeftgew or demons, called dei^as; and the 
Persiam siiU further developed and systematized 
this doctrine of (mlrordinate spirits. In aooord- 
ance with the dualistic^ principle, of their to- 
ligion, they had two kinds of denums—those 
■who were eervants of the good principle, or 
Ormuzd, and, wore Cidled Izeds, or genii.of the 
Liglit, and those who served the evu principle, 
Ahriman, and were called the Dews, or g^U of 
Darkness. The Jews, at the time of the'Baby- 
lunish captivity, doubOoss became acquaints 
witii the system of the Persians; and tO this 
may perhaps be attributed many of the mpular 
notions that were afterwaras ueld fay them oh 
this subject. Among Chris^.an wnters demons 
are simply fallen angels, or devils, as used in the 
New Testament; and demannlogy Is thus a dis* 
oOutso on the supposed nature and properties of 
such evil Bx>mts, and of \tho superstitions re* 
gaedingthem. (.See Masm, WmiHCiiAOT'.) 

DEMONIACAL POSSESSION, de-mon- 
i’-ci'kal, is one of those questions that has oc- 
oasioned a groat deal of discussion, and which, to 
Christians, has jircsented no few difiicalties. 
The question is, whether, when Christ was upon 
the earth, wicked and impure spirits were per¬ 
mitted to take up their abode in the bodies of 
human beings, (Greeting;' controlling, and tor- 
m(mting them. Ihoso who hold that this was 
not the case, maintain that the appearances 
which oharooterized those said to be possessed 
do not differ in any particular from what wo 
observe in c'ortain diseases in the present day; 
that suoh^ beliefs Were common to the age fuid 
people among wh(jm Christ wa« j and that he, 
when speaking bf denions, merely obniormad bis 
language their understandings, and spoke so as 
to D« Uic^anltood by them. On the other hand, 
it is 'll^sd that the uiipcaranoes were $geh os 
shaweothat the demomaca ware not-more luna¬ 
tics, ca> epUcptiCs} that. they hnew Christ, a»d' 
aeknowledgod him to be the' Holy One. of CM ♦ 
that Christ himseH ^dressed them a» unclean 
Spirits ‘.'and that thehcoount of the demons en¬ 
tering the herd of swine cannot be accounted,for 
in any other way. The question is' .beset Wlthj 
dlfAcultiea. The Bev. 0 ; Boutell tiays, in bia'< 
‘'Dietirtnaiy of the Bibio Thw demoniacal > 
possession was a reality, nd less cCrtikih than tor- ^ 
ribk; still it must not he overlooked thai'R was. 
ako a special and exceptional reality, stupcr- 
added to the sinful infhiai^ of fallen human 
nature,, distinct from that epixitual action and in- 
fiuence Cf thaDevil--tl»t su^iiie evil to ^hich 
all d^sh ib Hetr—ae vmll as lb uuhallo>v«U. and 
unh'HlTJ'.nniattoc with tv* , ,, ’ ' 

■ Law, an. exception tawen 

hf' (^e, to a sivdf or aetfen to the 'suffi¬ 
ciency la ]^int of law.uf- %0 base of the opposite 
j^t^;. Bymsiiga and Isnpadyvsirr .) 

4 e»t-Pgea (Tifelchi rffiuunityR, 
is applied to ode who is,by 
bh^^ alien,;^]^ whohas beep made an Ikg- 
lish'sirtvjKhd'by totters patent or by ciaftiftoatesof 
the hbiae secretary ttate. T^tpugh.ha enjoys 
... '' ' - ' , ' 


more privileges than an alien,’ ho -is not on an 
equal footing with a natural-born Siibject. Ho 
cannot hold any office of trust or receive a gmnt 
of lands from the crown. He may hold lands by 
purchase, which an alien cannot, jnit he eaimot 
^e by inheritance, neither can his issue before 
denitation inherit to him. (,Sse Natdbauza^- 
TlOU.) 

DENOMINATIONS, THE THPEB, 

de-n(»ti-e-nai'’shuns (from Lat., demmim, I 
name), a term apidiod to an association at dis- 
sentiug ministers residing in and about Lemdon, 
organized in ryay, and which possesses the 
privilege of presenting addresses at court. The 
three dominations are the Bresbyterian, tbo In¬ 
dependent, and Baptist. The origin and objects 
of this body ace involved in some obsomity. On 
prcscu-ling their address on. the accjessiou of a new 
sovereign, the whole body are introduced, and 
■ have the honour of kissing hands; on other <k- 
casions tMr present their addresses by dtqiuta- 
tion of fuout twenty, who are reoeivod in the 
Boyal closet. 

DEODAND, de'-o-dand (Lat., tko damlunu 
given to Ood), was a term appliccl to a pcisonei 
chattel which had occasioned the death <jf a man 
without the default of another, and which was, 
by the law of England, forfeited to the crown, in 
order to he apidied to pious uses, or distributed 
as alms by the king’s almoner. According to 
BlackstOue, the custom was designed, in the blind 
days of Popery, os an expiation for tlio so.ds of 
such as were snatched away by sudden death; 
but it scorns more probable that it is to be im¬ 
puted to tliat uatur^ horror which one feefe at 
wlmtever has occasioned the death of a human 
being; or 4 t may have been intcuded to teacli 
caution to owners of cattle or implements which 
iworn attended with danger. The custom wa.s 
' also a part of the law of Moses; and simitar re¬ 
gulations are to be found in the laws of most 
[oationsu - Deodands wera abolished in this 
1 country by 9 and 10 Vic. upia. 

DEONTOLOGY, de-on-toV-o-je (Or., deo 7 ^, 
due, uhd a discourse), properly sigrdfit s the 
sclonoe of duty, and expresses well what is com- 
moply known as ethics, or moral science. It has, 
however,, been adopted by Beutham and hk 
followm to dosigiiate, their own prrticular doc- 
triue of ethics. 

T>EJPARTMENT, de'^paH’-ment (Pr,, dJ- 

is a territorjal division 6f France, 
^ 'mhhk was introduced in ,1790, at the instigation 
of Iffirabeatt. Previous to that time France was 
divided iiito'provinces; but these wore looked 
upon Qb tipo amtocratic hy the revolutionists, and 
a new division was effected. The great object 
Was to. render them nearly equal to a certain 
Average of size and population, sp that the more 
Populous departments are gener^dly the smallest; 
wit the rule was not uniformly adhered to. The 
names werdchiefly taken from the rivers, roouh- 
or ptiier prominent geographical features. 
The 'number of old provinces wasthirty-four, and 
the number of departments formed was eighty- 
three. Afterwards, under Napoleon, the number 
was increased to' one hundred 'tod thirty; but 
afterwards, tho number was Hiree 

npwdeparttnoiits Wereformed oat of the newly 
'annexed territory of aavoy and Nice, and one, 
the.Bas-Bh^, lost, after thO German -war, mak¬ 
ing the number at prosit mghtykoven. Over 
euuh depairtAeut Ss an officer owed a prefect. 


, jdIepokta^ion 
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appointed by tbo gov^mont, and a wnmil 4 ^ ries; 4, the petaon accused shall have the liberty 
■fD'ifeclun. The departments are subdivided of counsel to defend his cause, to except agairiht 
into arrojidissements, each of ivhich is wader a wituessil#, and to bring lisgal proof against them; 
sub-prefeet. Arivmdissemanta ore again sub- and 5, there mast lie a solemn setitence read by 
divided into, cantons, and these into communes, the whop, after hoariag the merits of the cause 
corresponding in some mcasare'to oar parishes. and the pleadings on both sides. Ipeontirivncc, 

DET^RTATION, h-por-m'-^hun (ut^^ 
deportatio), a kind of banisjmeht ip ase among ^***^?**J?fi 

tho Romans, in virtue of which a condemnea the satrsfaeton of the court; 

X>er8on was sent to a foreign country, his estate * 1 *® disobedieftOe to the ordms and constitutions 
confiscated,-and himself deprived of the rights of coavwtnm of tr^ou, mwnlOT, or 

a Roman citizen. During the French revolution, 2 ^*"*^ tolony, by a t«mpo«d court; or of perjury, 
deportation was resorted to in lieu of the guillo- **■ tomporal or ecolcsiastical court, 

tine, ami many political offenders were in this “DE BROFUNDIS,” depro-/««^'dw 
way got rid of. Tlie pnmshment was revived (“Out of the depthg**), the first words in the 
after the e.stablishmcnt of the Second Empire, jAtin version of the taotb Tsalm, wliieh form a 
and a number of troublesome iwsons were re- portion of the, huiial service of the Roman 
moved to South America or Algeria. It ranks Catlwho Church. Tho chant is vary teirdw and 
third in the order of punishments; capital pun- solemn- 

ishinout, and condemnation to tins imHeys or TtU’-Dr’rm a fpTn\r j - , 

public works, for life, being the two ^hest. 7 5* \ V -sAwn (lAt.v 

nmj/^oT^trvxT pwtotw), is a number Of porsoiw selcotwl ui order 

DRl’USlilOJM, <f«p-o-rtsh'-tAn (Ijat., .«fepo«t- to represent the views of a largi’r body or com- 
tio), the testimony of a witness put down in writ- pany on any particular question, to lay tlieic case 
ing by way of answer to interrogatories exhibited before some iicrson of intlneuce or in office, or to 
for tliat purpose. Informations upon oaidi, and not for thorn in any particular affair, 
the evidence of witnesses before magistmtes ai/d DEPUTIES, CHAMBER OP, 

nr/l.v’Z If the Frcuch monarchy, ti e fom>r of 

it too wil».»'»who mdo tom «i,l,lpro3uc«d: 


the best evidence obtainable. 

DEPOSITION, in thcOhuroh of Sot^and 


500 fnrnns. The right of election was vested in 
persons ag years of age, and liaying uao francs 
of direct taxa^on; lists of such persons being 


is the depriving a clergyman of his ecolcsiaatical mad<j Out annually by the mayors of the several 
digiuty and of the temporalities of his hofteflce, commiwieB, and rovbed by tho profeot. The 
in conscmonce of immoral or scandalous o<mduct, Ohamber of dPpwtit'S was composed of three gi eat 
or <>f holding doctrines coutiwry to the standards division#~-tho eotd drmt, nCM ffuuf'he, and tho 
of tlic Church. Usually, proceeiliugs are comr xrMm, The om droit, or right side, was to the 
ineiictwl iu tho presbytery within whose Ijbtimla tightof t^Qprerfdexlfc'Bchairbftndoonstsicrt^fsuuh 
the cl.Tgyman offiotetes; buti an appeal lies members to werciiwlinod to suppprt the royal pro- 
agaiust its judgment to the General Assembly, fogative. 'Uio’4^f/{i6«oto, or left side, was oucit- 
Hc may afterwards he restored by tho General pied bj^ those that usually mmpbvted popular 
ABserribly to his position as a minister, but he meaures; while those persons who generally sup- 
cannot bo restored to his benefice. ported the mmlijters oocupiod tJie centres (rewtre 

riVtiAT - j ®fi<i centri {imeke). Th^ constitutional 

S.v nui 5n Jb «& monarchy. and representative ^ government of 


quarters or homo statum of any regiment the 
main portion of which, is serving atoioad. Bcto 
the records and books of the r^mant toe kept, 
and one or two reserve companies are stationed, 
which are called d^to oompotoes. ,AR recruits 
and young officen* appointed to tV refimeat are 
sent to the dojifit to no drilled, Wid to KiSBl their 
duty before l>eing sent out as roinfotoemonts to 
the regiment wherever it iwlieist^tloned abtoad. 
Tho depAt system Was intfoaiieed into the British 
Service in 1825. 

. DEBRIVA.TION, (ffom 

Lat,, «fe, and prtao^.Xtalce ftom), InEtolesliistfeal 
Law, is the removing a pertpn; Wffli tome degree, 
dignity, or order in the Oltto^r.smdthie 4ep.rlv- 


suffri^ all but universal The National 
Aster^ly was abolished in 185*, and the year 
following a new form of government was estab¬ 
lished. Oortesponding to the Cliainbcr of 
Deputies tmder the old regime was the ('or/tf 
[ or icgislalivo body, composed of aOi 

member*,' in the proportion of one deputy to 
aboiitevary 3S,boo Sectors In each of the depart¬ 
ments. TbowiatoberofDcpatifBisnowoneof the 

I two t,i>£'i«lA.iive linrlicH. ShA.'oCbarbeinUthe Senate, 


its populatton ls In extoss of 100,000, an addi¬ 
tional deputy for each 100,000, or portion 
thertof, Thfire iwe 532 members in the Gbambcr’ 


—-I, Thoporty ntostbaoitodrand ndSioi^i^lid l«iat toi ^00 a year. The President of thuRe- 
apjiearj a, a'chargc' muto |m'pabBc can, with thp consent of the SanBte,'diii- 
by way of libel or artiehjs; 3,,» eoto|^ti^i ttnith aplve tbe. Ohamber of Deputies, befdro tb« togto 
moat be assigned for hR .pmfs.Oind 1httotogtoo*ie^ira1^nof lto tonn 

♦ ■■ *.«v ‘■j’ ■■ V"'* ^ W * • "'i ' ' i ' ’ , 4 , 


DEPU'FY 


DESl’OT.Ii^M 


DEPUTY, 

In thsB p^OO KTJO 
power thftt OThpei* 
iiomtmoKt ora fJejn 
i'lrotii roepotiaihilil;^. 


The Earl of IJwhy becamo rnme Muiistr-r, after raissioued officer. If a soltlica' or naiior is meicly 
tho rcistgnataonofLord Jolni Kus-sf-H, ooilie aist Absent without leave for a short period, tlipbieach 
of February, TS52, butresigiHid on the 17th of Pe- disoipUne committed docs not amount to do- 


in. consequenoo of a, vote of want of confidence. 
A third Derby Administralion was formed July 6, 
131)6 ; blit I,()r(l Dolby rosigiietl op account of ill 
b0.aUb, I'Y-bruary 05, 186S. 


sailor to desert is liable to sui vinule for 

life. The crime of doflcrtion wfis foijTU'ily pun- 
ished by death; and it is only »nce 186 ', tliot Liu: 
ctigtcm has been ab.audoncd of branding tlio dc- 


DEl’ii YITESj ife)''-5c-i<cs. (Sec EtTMOtiTH sertcr on the breast orshouldorwitli tLob.tlcr D. 

^ DESETfTKlN, ^/f-zr-r'-^Auv, in Mamagr.- 

JJf'iU.HLJCT, licr’-e-li.H (lAt., dc, and fr- Till rocoutiy, the law of Kugland made no ino* 
HHijuo, 1 IcRVO or forsake'), in Iaw, is ft term ap" vision for o. Wife's obtaining redress for ndfiii 


plwd to flitch goods as arc thrown away or re¬ 


vision for o. Wife's obtaining redress for mlftii 
di’soriion liy her husband; but by 20 and ;’i Vie. 


Uuquishod by llic owner. A ship which hK« c, S';, and'sr and 22 Vies c. jod, d< a rfcion by 
boon wracked Is detchet, if the maHter twid sa’ew f»itl»or sjiouse is mode a gromtd of judiM.il sipara- 
nhall have abandoned her, without hope of re- tioti, and [irovision is made for the protecnon oi 
oovery. {Scr H.v(.va<je .1 la the case of Imids property acsjuiie-d by a wifu who liii» b.’i u ib'- 
gained from tlie. sea, the liuv holds, that if tliis scrtcfl. Dtvouok and .HnuoiAli M/.i’.-tiii- 

goiti lw> by Hinull ilud unpevccptililc dogroc-s, it s'joN.) 


goiti lw> by Hinull ilud unpevccptililc dogroc-s, it 
shall go to the owner of the wnd immediately 
btliind } but if it be sudden and ooiiNidorablc, it 
belongs, by common law, to tins ciowu. lu the 


DESIGNS OE COPYEDIHT.- -'Pi.c- first 

Act granting protection to tlio inventor of .h , 5 gn.'i 
was iiassfcd in 1787 (27 Ueo. III. «. -jd)' but the 


same way, in tlm ease of an islatid rising in the liasscu in 17071271 . 100 . nuc t.n 

sea, it is held to be the property of the cruwu, 

though the civil law gives it to the first occupant, riie jnesout reign. Ihe Am ( ■ 


though the civil law gives it to the first occupant. 

DEKV[)SH, tfcri-n.fA,{Persian, a poor jKireon), 
iftempioyofl like the cm responding Ar.abic word 
Juki)\ to ilviiotc a partioukr cla.s« of per-sons in 


pasiica in ttie jiresoui reign, ine Aci ' an.i o 
Vie. c. 100, repealed all jn’cvious I)<-sigiis Acts. 
There an* in. England two distinct ri'dits, f'uindi d 
upon different Acts of Parliament, or i.ln: nppli- 
cttfcion of dG.s»gns and copyright, and tlie appUca- 


Moslciu countries. There aro many dilfercnt tiou of do.rigus ffir oruaineiiuil pui'pescs, end 
brotherboodfl and orders of dervishesi, who arc copyright on the application of designs for tJio 
gonertilly rinmcil after tiieir ftmndors; sMid, ac- ,4iapo and configuration of articles of ntilitv. 
coriling to tradition, thdi origin dates from the The dniation of the right in respect of d'sign'i 
eerliost times of Islani, but they probably arose for ornamental purposes, varies, aooonling co rbe 
at ii much later period. They miietly liva in Articles to which tho riglrt applie.s, Ironi nun' 
nohly-eudowud convents oalled Tokkije or Chan- montlis to five years; but the Board <.f 'I'l-ml. 
gab, ami are under a chief, who ba-s the title of iiag power to ejttend the periods aecordin,; in it.-' 
sheik orpir—i.r., elder. They sire generally al- djs,oi-etion. To eriBUi-e protection, the .h-Men 
lowed to msirry, but are obliged to sleep one or must have been registered at the pioper (.tlici- 
two nights a week m the convent of their m-der. previously to pubUcation. Copyright in design- 
Amongsomo of the onlci's « part of tlimr religions for any article of tniinu-facturo having refcrenci; 
o.'temsBB uoasists in dancing mid tiumitig round to some purpose of utility, lanst also bo rcgistionsl. 
with great velocity, while others subject their Provisional rcRwtration is peimifcted. and by that 
nwhoa to the most cruel tortUrea, fhough they moaiw a oopyright for one year is obtained, which 
sceni^tinrally to leiwl very worthless lives, they hq extsnifed by the Board of Trade; but 

rogartUul with greatawe and voneiution. Tmi oomplMt® regulation ensures a copyright for thm" 
^flt-known orjhHs ^e /tc^nmiSd (esftoblij^ed yensf*. S'of provisional registration, ft fee of ros. 
te 874)« Aadris (irAj), (i.tdii), lui uAidi for comnlcte rcsristratiou. a £k statuo 


MH^hemu) (tsBb (rhoi), and dmmlu Registrar of Designs is 1 -Whitehtdl, S.W. 

v 7 S^" >«, ' It is not neocseary that tho inventor ur pvofwietor 

DjfiSOENT, (Ijat,, ftcgccrtsw*;, Fr., pf a design should he a Eritiidi iiub|eot or resident 

tKscCTt. in which way thwterm autitally sj^tt.in hi the Uni toil Kingdom. Information respecting 
gill old law-books), tae title whereby a ffiftU, on existing copyrights can. bo obtained at the ofiice. 
the death of his aiw»fl*or, obtains the inheritance DESPOTISM rf,,*' 7 -*a. 

Mivyiyi.faih.to- 

ib i' S' flunreme power is vested in the hands of one who 
ie irrospansible or-mw»ntrolled to others. Tho 
“ received from the GirMcs, among whom 
deowtodtbat kind of relationship that subsists 
(<Ste HSaa, ISHlSarr- between a nnwter and his shivesL But this iilea 
*1^1. .i mft ii in :. * despotism is one whiok oould Bevar have 


DSSERTISJl, dfr3«r’-tcr (Ewt., dawrere, to any existence in fact* Se sovereign lias over 
fthaiulan], the natne ai>plied .to miy soldier or I been so absolnto or domotic as *iii^ he could 


saBor whoahsoop^slroinliiss^l^anthc^ilifor Icarry out his vrishei) wiw * total disregard to 



DESTINY lfK» DEVIL 


ovety one elw'. His Ttx»wer fwtUKlly<Jopon<ls vipoa 
lij*t lixivuig the supi»OTt of ft largo boJy of his i 
subjects; auil Ite is comjxJlod to act at', as to 
cany iilving \vith«him their approval, or, at any 
ratei not to go in opposition to their si'isiies.' 
According to some, a dospoMsm may inchido any 
nutnlMU" of iruliriduals governiBg for tlioir own 
individual interests, to the exclusioii of those of 
the whole commuBity, 

D15STTNV, (Lat., dentina, I fix or 

appoint), is an appointed or prcdeterminotl state 
Of comhtion; the niicossary and nnaltei'ahle pre- 
desiined course of events. A hetief ht destiny or 
fate has hoen held by almost every people in 
every iime, nml hasln-ch iisnally ineorponttwi in 
their religious beliefs._ Among the ancients it 
Avas regardetl as a power anporior both to gods 
and men, goverulBg all things irresistibly; for, 
according to Seneca, tho Ihil^ of nil things, in 
writing the book of destiny, prescribeil tho limits 
of his oAvn power. According to the Ktoies dcs- 
tiny is a certain arrangement of events which 
follow e.ach other of absoluto nooassity, there 
being n(» pmver .able to intermpfe their connection; 
ami lienee every in.rn ought with patience to sab- 
mil to his fate, wliieh no effort on Ids part oouhl 
pwsiWy avert. (Sre F.VTB.) The doctrine i«al»o 
belli by Mahometans, and, under the name of 
prcdosiiiuttion, by many persons in tho Christian 
clmrch. Till' (jnestions involved appear to ho 
beyond the power of tho human intclioct to 
soiie ; iiuil Milton repre.sents the angels as dis- 
cussing them. 

DJOSl’Rl'CTIONISTS, dex-irnk'-xkun-HH* 

(from l.at., drxfrwi, I doswov), w a naino i^ven 
to A few tUeologi.iiiS, who hmd a kind of middle 
hclieuie between iiiiiveiss-l rc.-itomtion nndoBdh*ss 
pi iibiiou, w who in.iintain that the wickod shull 
iieltlii't bo for ever miKorablo uoi finally Bav6«l; 
but th.it, after underjjoing n.n awful suffering 
prop.)) tinned to their crimes, they sliallhe utterly, 
annihilated. This dc'ctrine, they maintain, is 
irniiiii.d in the, 'jctiptura.1 word death, which they 
liold denotes ft termination of suffering; and 
tiini eternal denih is simply annihilation. 

DESUETUDE, <?<.'>'-u-editdr, ill the Scottish 
laiv, a technical term signifying tlmli O' h^al en^ 
Bctmont baa been repealed by the esfeiblislimont 
of a contrary custom sanctioned by ^fcticral con¬ 
sent and the lapse of time, not by special enact¬ 
ment in a contrary sense. 

DETINUE, dfi'-iii-vt (Lat., the 

name of a w'rit which &» against ono who, liv¬ 
ing goods delivered to keep, or vmmgfulhy de¬ 
tained, rofufies to restore them, 

DEUTERO-CANONTCAL, (^.r.. 

belonging to ths seotmd canon), ft term' applitfd 
by itoman Oatholio Writers to whttt is commonly 
termed by Ptatestanift the Apoci'yplia, or tile 
Apowyidial iKioks of Old Testament, ^^icy 
receive their name from their boittg rogardeil 
as inspired, but not of tho aaioo autho^ty as the 
canonical Iwoks proper. - 

DEUTKliONOMY^ ,fSr., 

dmlero*, second,- and nem^, i»w), the fifth 
book of the OW. TestameKt ohd tlyo fowt of, what 
is termtsd the PflUtatftueb. ht sapposod 

tf> have been written by Moserstjortly before his 
death, and embraoea » period ef fiyo or ;«fet weeks 
of the fortiotli year of the joyaiaeyir^ of the 
children of laracl in the wildemtH^ i^eaka 

with the ^eoticin aUd soIioitBde hf ah ^d nt&a 


soon to die, and with a freodmn, hfdimc.M, and 
vehcnu'Bco which hone civuid have used but ouo 
who liftfl done so much for Um iwoplo wIumu iio 
luldrcsscd, atid ono who woe auxiinwsly desirous 
for hs f Rtuve Welfare. The tone of (Iw hi w i.iiis 
hero contuderahity in the Imckgrouivl, and zh-.' m- 
divUuahty of tho lawgiver and his pccnlmr 
relation to thop'opU' stand outnioro pionuuciuily, 
'Du* moral, ecnnumial, and iudicial laws an re¬ 
peated, with additions aani ovplanation.s; and 
the jwoplu are utgcil to dherlicuco in the most 
uffcciiouatc manner, from the eonsJihmliou of 
the endearing pronjise.s tnado to them by Uod, 
which He would assuredly jHUfovm if they did not 
fi’ttstr.rte His dc.sigUs of nicrty by their own wil¬ 
ful (dwtiuncy. That no person might theivaftor 
pland ignorance oX the divine law, he coinmamh d 
that it should be, road to oil tho iiefvple bt ilu* 
end of every suvtinth jear; and ciu.olodcd his 
mim.stcri»l labotiiR among them by a most iH'.st.tl- 
ful ode, and i>y giving his bcnodiiUion to the 
several tribes, la tim Inst cbaptcis, wbieb ia 
commonly asciihcd toJushiui, liase tut )jo.ci>uiiU 
of tho last days of Mo.Si's; huw’, froiu tlm lop of 
Mount Ncho, lie suwcyetl the ptoinisetl hind ; 
and then, having dhsl in Monli, was bailc.) by 
Ood lumsf'lt, so that no one knew Ills tomo. 
This book oontainR only ono ptophcoy rolalhc. to 
the MoasiftU, but a nunihoi of voiy icinarkolilc 
predictions relative to the future of the .feWw. 
Many modern critics, among tbetn Kwisld, 
ftichm, Blt’ck, ftud Davidson, boljcvc the ImhiI, to 
have been written long after tbe death el M'-.h-b, 
pvohnhly .about tlio nilddlo of the ytb ecntuiy he 
iot'b the Clalstian em ; .ond the pacuhn.ntkw ef 
tho language an<l allusions to places which Mei 's 
never saw, or could liave sewt, lead sonic w'nirra 
to suppoKo tliat the book was compiled from .somo 
visTffliOn of the prcVKUis hooks of the l‘cTits,i\''i'']i, 
with additkms and allemHons. ftthor crilics, 
however, a-ssert that Doulei’onmny is tlm rieet. 
ancient part of the I'ontuli-iU'li, “tho juifir i.sl 
quarry out ivf whii h rlic wiiteis of Ihi: pr..c« ding 
books drew' them nvntei'iisl*.’' (.Secl’jfltTArBi t u.) 

I DEVIL, {(<r., dfrtfiofos, false Oicwitscr ; 
[llch., k’Cnktu, adversary), is tho name commonly 
! given in the New Teslanicnt to the urch-fimid 
[ who is ropvesenh'd an bring in oonstanfc opposition, 
to tioil, end the ruler of « host of evil spirits liko 
himself. Ctnginally created good, he end hi« 
followers fell into mb, and ro bccamo wicked and 
malicimis. Ketoining tnany of li»» original tiuali- 
t»c«, he became t powerful iovlrunicnt for evil. 
There are varkma otbor names applied to tho 
devil in Scripture, as, ApollyoM, AWidon “the 
«cq)Mit,'’,the “prince of the ja>wer of the air,’ 
the “piihco of this world,” &o. The popular 
theology of the Middle Ages made the devil a 
groti'SijUP ninlicio-us personago, adornnl Avdh 
horns, hoofs, and tail; and at a later perioil, ns 
Anuodeus, Mcitlilvtophcks, and under oUnr 
names; dijviJs of vonous ranks ajqiciu- in litera- 
turcy goinunlly as a witty and humoi'wis, hut 
trriiWy powerful mraownge, Miltcm made Botan 
and higldy endowed; fallen indeed, hut 
i^tahd^ Angeliu Iniauty and intullcct. 

J)@ril')!f8r«hip.-r-f}t th« rsarlyascs ol the rihr!*t3»?i 
Church, wlam m yet heathen ol>»arr!uic<« wem lofitr- 
mited with crude ooivccptknw of pui'or inith, sacrifices 
Wore sotnetS'mcR mads to the power of evil, anilho^H. 
Roott, Bfiddogg-weve offered: and anioit? the bill trine# 
of IihUs and isoroe of the «c?r« tribes of .Vfrlca, the 
or evil spirit, Was prc^dtlatcd by soctilloe^ tyheij 
We'tnad l» the 3 «*»rt rhaptw of the hook of JUiutew- 
SOtny thM Mose# eharead the jwopls with sacriliolug 


DEVISE 
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DTONITY 


onto (lerlls, probably the worship of false gods Is re¬ 
ferred to; and, indeed, the oentext almost Intimates ! 
so much. 

DEVISE, (Je-j.’iV (Fr., deviser, to imagine or 
Invent), the act \yhereby a testator conveys hie 
lands by ■will, the conveyance of personal pro¬ 
perty wing commonly termed a bequest. (<%« 
Win..) 

DEVONSHTBE ASTD PITT ADMTNI- i 
STRATION." Formed November i6, 1756, with 
the iJnke of Devonshire as First Liwd of the Trtsa-' 
«ury, and William Pitt (afterwards Karl of Oliat- 
bam) as Secretary of State, but virtually tlvoi 
I’roinier. The Ministry was dismissed on. the 5th 
of April, 1757. 

DKY, is a Turkish title of dignity, now 
apjdied only to the ruler of Tripoli, hut formerly 
borne also by the* ruler of Tunis (now styled Dey), 
and, prior to its conquest by the French, by tliat 
of Algiers. The svord is of doubtful origin. 

DIOAST, d%'-kast {QrT.ydikmks), a functionary 
nmongst the .ancient Greeks, who, with his 
colleagues, w'aa empowered couatitutionally to 
try and pass judgments upon all causes and 
questions that the laws and cu.stoms of his 
country pronounced cajuihle of judicial investi- 
g.vtii>n. The dicasta of tlio Attic democratic 
period, when they were selected fronitho iiooplu, 
ami when they took an oath that they would 
well and truly disehargo their duties, closely j 
resembled the Kriglisb jury. The oouditioies pf 
tin. elegibility of’ a diensfc at Athens were, tliat 
)ie should be ti free citizen, in the enjoyment of 
liis full fninchhe, anil over thirly years of ago. 
yix tliousand peraous were elected for the service 
«very yi'ar, 

DIOTATOK, diT-fai'-for* (TiOtin), the highest 
mngistrati* in the ancient Homan Kepiiblie. The 
first dictator was appointed about the year 053 
A.l.'.o., or 501 Jt.o. As tlie consuls posses-seu 
I'qual authority, ami often differeil in their 
opinions, joalbusy frequently brought disunion 
into the government. In ordi-r to avoid these 
evils, the dictatorship was established. Tlie dic¬ 
tator united in liimsclf the power of the two 
consuls, and the. authority of all the other magis-1 
trates, except that of the tribunes, ceased a.ssoon 
as he was apjKnntied, The dictatorship couhlnot 
'lawfully be held longer than six months; but 
the last dictator held oflice in soa n.c., and from 
tliat time the constitutional dictatorship disoxi- 
pears from Homan hi.itory. The dictatoi'shipa of 
■Bulla aiuH'sesar were entirely different from the 
former dictatorships. 

DrCTrai DE KENILW(mTH.-^AK 

award mad eat Kenilwortli Castlo, Warwickshire, 
kifcwcwx Heury III. and nil those barons whoh.ad 
been in arms against him. It cotita'inod a com- 
jiosition of five yoai's’ rent from th6 lands ami 
estates of those who had forfeited them in the 
rohslUoif. 

DIET, rfi'-et (Cer„ rric/Lsto/,-Dn., rytefaj/.; 
Ihin*, Wwhffd, is derivedfrom thc l.iatmd«>s, “a 
tlay/ awl is properly tlm day of tho empire. It 
i« aifplled to the princijial national assembly of 
various oountrio* of Knrojre, Under the old uer- 
jhiiti j^mpirb, the emperor aumraoticd annually 
xwo rcgiuar .dieds, wlndi, after rwt, fluet regu¬ 
larly at liatiabon, besides extraordinary ones on 
special oCc.'isioiis, The emperor and tho diet ex¬ 
ercised all the prorogaiivoa of sovere^uty, levy¬ 
ing taxes, enacting laws, deolaring war, and 


making peace. The diet was comimsed of three 
oliambers;—i, tho chamber of Electors; a, that 
of the Piinces, which was dividotl into two sec¬ 
tions —the spiritual and tonnioral; 3, the chamber 
of the Imperial Cities, divuted into the Khenish 
and Ewabian benches. Each of the chambers 
deliberated separately; but then the two first 
met together, and decided definitely on any pro¬ 
position, whiOh, when ratified by the ein]>eior, 
be-oame a decree of tho empire. The emperor 
could refuse his ratification, but could not modify 
the deoisions of the diet. In 1800, the diet was 
removed to Frankfort. (See CoNreoERATioN oir 
THS Rhine.) 

Hxkraordinary Diets of the Old Oennan Umpire.— 
In n8o, tho Diet of Wurzburg depoaud ITemy the 
Liar, Duke of Brunswick. In 1467,11)0 Diet of Nur¬ 
emberg lUvidcd the states into the college of electors, 
the eoUego of i)rinci*s, and the college of imiierial towns, 
in isju. the Diet of Worms summoned Lutlier to rc- 
naiit, amt be iefu«ed. In I'js.), the Diet of Spires jno- 
blbitcd the spread of the reformed religion and occa- 
aloncd the protest, which gave the name of Protestants 
to the Iteformurs. In 1540, tlie emperor, t’harles V., 
aatomone(l.tho Diet of Katishonto re un.te the princes 
of Christendom and secure tUiir co-oper.ition against 
the Turks. In 1541, the Diet of Itatislion was sum¬ 
moned for the purpose of rc-unltiiig the Prolestiiits 
with the I’apists. who were unable to agree respei ting 
twenty-two articles of f.sUli submitted to their consldu- 
mtion by the I’ope’s hJgato. 

Austrian and Hungarian Diets.--German-Austria, 
or -t-ustria Provier, has 17 provincial Diets, leprosentmg 
the viirioos states of tlie mouaicl'V, and eomiict .ut to 
make laws conoerning local adininisfratiori, parlicu- 
larly those affecting county taxation, the ciilt'V. turn 
of the soil, educational, church, andclnailtable ios'itn- 
lions and public works. Tin* ItuicliM-ath, or I'iiilia 
raent, consisting of two house,s is sometimes styled 
the t'entrivl Diet; and the term diet i.s nlso applied to 
tlie Hungarian P.ivliaiucnt, which consists of two 
cliauihurs—the House of Magnates and the House of 
Rcprcsentatlvos, 

DTETT ET MON DROTT. dvu(r) aimmrnUj) 
drwaw (Fr., God and my ri.!;lit), the motto of tiio 
royal arms of England, first assumed by Richatd 
I., to intimate that ho hf'ld his soveroignty from 
God alone, and not in vassalage to any num. It 
Bceina to have subsequpiitly been dr<>i>]ii'il. but 
was afterwards fissiimi'Jby Edward TIT , ainl was 
continued (except dviing the reign of Elizaiifth), 
without intermption, TO tho time of Willi.tm III., 
who nsed the motto Je muiiiticndrei/, though tho 
former was still retained upon the groat seal. 
After him. Queen Anno used the. motto Seniper 
eadem, which had iM'ouusod bcfoichy Elizabeth ; 
but,.«inQe her dc.Tth, Jheu H iimh droit has con- 
rinued to be the royal motto. 

DIGEST, dt-j/rsf (Lat., dujesitis, put in 
order), is a name often applied to the Pamlects 
of the civil or Roman law. It was compiletl from 
the works of previous Roman juri.sts by Triboiiian 
and others, at tho command of the (-inpcror 
Justinian, and was published in A.D. ,333. 

DTGNTTAIiY, dip'-ve-tn-re (Latin, dlgnus, 
worthy), in coclcsia8tio,il matters is one wlib holds 
cathedral or other profcrnient, to whicli juris¬ 
diction is anne.xcd, giving him some pn-einmenco 
over mere pri.;sts.or canons. nTic digmtaiks in 
English cathedrals are, for the most part, the 
dean, precentor, chancellor, treasurer, and arch¬ 
deacon ; but in catbodrals of the now foundation, 
the only dignitary is tlio dean. 

DIGNITY, (I(lgi'-w€-<e(lriitin,d/i)rH'm!), ilenotes 
nobleness, or elcvaticm of mind, consi.stiiig in a 
high sense of justice, truth, and propriety, with 
an abhorrence of all mean and sinful acts* It is 


DILAPIDATION lOT DIPLOMACV 


also applied to the titles of hoaour and authority 
among men; and these, in this country, are 
usually divided into huporior and inferior, tlie 
former comprohouding dukes, maniiiisos, and the 
like; the latter, haronets, knights, &c. They 
were originally annexed to the possession of cer¬ 
tain estates in land, and created by a grant of 
these estates; and although they Imvc now be- 
conio littlo more than personal distinotions, they 
arc still classed under the head of real property. 
TTaving thus, in theory at least, relation to land, 
they may be ontaileil by the Crown within th<' 
statute i)e Ikmi*. No temporal dignitj- of any 
foreign nation can give a man a higher title than 
that of csijuirc. 

DIL AP ID AT ION, dt-fap' -e-fin I'-s/i len (Lat. , 
di, and lapi% a stone), in cucloaiastival matters, 
is tho suffering tho edifices of a benefice to go to 
decay, and neglecting to I'ejiair tham, ami is also 
applied to the coininittiiig, or sull'oriug to bo 
conmiitted, any wilful waste upon the globe, 
woods, or other inheritance of the church. i)i- 
lafiidations may be sued for in the spiritual courts ; 
bur it i.s most usual to do so by action at common 
law. The action may be brought by the suc¬ 
cessor against the predecessor, if living ; or, if 
dead, against his executors; and amnst an 
alienee, if made over to him to defeat the remedy 
for dilapidations. By an Act enforcing ecclesi¬ 
astical coiporationa to grant long leases (sand 
6 Vic. c. 108), it is provided that an incumbent 
eliall not be liable fur dilapidation occurring 
during such lease. 

DILATORY, dW-n-tor-e (Lat., diUtHo), de¬ 
notes literally a delaying or putting off, and is 
ap]>lie(l. Ill Law, to certain pleas which arc put 
in -merely to delay the suit by (juestioning the 
propriety of tho proceeding rather than by tlifny- 
iiig the injury. The effect of a dilatory Jilea is 
that, if successful, it defeats tbo particular action, 
leal iiig the plaintiff at liberty to commence an¬ 
other in a Ix'tter form, if tiic case should bo sOch 
as to admit of an amendment of tlrnt descriiilion. 

DILIGENCE, dU'-e-jem (liat., dUiftmtia, 

from dtUfjo, I love earnestly), denotes goueinlly 
a steady application of tho mind or body to busi¬ 
ness of any kind; also onro, attention, hoedful- 
ness. The law recognises only tliree kinds of 
diligence-—(i) Common or ordinary diligenoe, 
whicli men lu general exert with regard to their 
own concerns; {2) extraordinary diligence, or 
that care which very prudent persons take of 
their own affairs; aim {3) low Or slight diligenoe, 
Buch as persous of little or no prudence take of 
their own matters. 

In the Law of Scotland, diUKence is applied to the 
warrants tailed by Uie courts for enforcing the attend- 
anco Of witnesses, or compelling the production of 
writings It also flenotcs that process of law by which 
a creditor attaches the person, lands, or elfocts of his 
debtor, either on execution or in security for his debt. 
TMligciicea are cither real or iiersonal-^reat when apjdi- 
ciihle to r0.1l or heritable rights, and personal when for 
the purpose of securing the paraon of the debtor or his 
Iiersonal eatate,* > 

DIMISSORY LETTERS, dW -is-aiit-re, 
in the early Christiait Church, were, at first, 
lottcra granted to Chri&tians on their removal 
from ono place to another; but, afterwards, the 
name came to bo more strictly ajipiletf to letters 
granted to the clergy when they were to remove 
fvoni tlioir ovm diocese and settle in another, 
tesMiying tlmt tliey lia<l the bishop’s leave to 
deii.nt. In the Church of Eiiglauil, dimiosory 


lettiT-s aro such as are givf'n by a bbliop to a 
candidate for holy orders, liavtiic: « title in Iii» 
diocese, dircctvvl to some oibvr hisiiop.aud giving 
leave for iho beaier to be oniaitied by iiini. 

DIOCESE, di.'-o-an.-« (Or., dwiS'fm, .idin'mis- 
tratioii.) was origiuully applu'd, iii.dcr t'ou.sfan- 
tine tho Croat, to those l.irgo civil dirisiuns of 
the ompii'e, each of which was under .11^1-10^, 
and eoniprisevi sevi'ial ptoviuce.i, ■whieh weut 
under rectors. Ttio governnieut of the UIiiucli 
was adapted to this divisioii. and each diocese 
was under tho spiritual Hupevintoiulencf of au 
aivhhishop, the tcim parish tioing njipUed l-i (he 
charge of a bishop. Now tho term dioeeso is 
e(]uivuleiit to Inshopria, and donotes the dislrict 
over which tho authority of a bUIiop exUntUs, 
BisnoPitlC.) 

DIPLOMACY, dilo'-mnen (Or., dip^nma), 

is the set of eoiidvieting the official interrontso oi 
separate States, and isirtieularly of negotiating 
treaties. The tertn is of rvicout origin, liaviug 
only come into general use since tlio lieonning 
of the present century, llesides att,ending f<i the 
larger operatioria conncoto<l with iieitries or 
alliances, the diplomatist liAs to keep a vigilant 
eye oh tlio minor details of Luturnatioual law, to 
see that these are equitably adnunistcrcd, It is, 
pia-hajis, worthy of nolieo that the term is fro- 
quelllly used inordinary convorsutiou to denote a 
certain degree of shi’ewilnes$un<ltact; and condnet 
which is wily and suhtlo, without being directly 
false or fi-anilulciifc, Is styled diplomatic. Uiphi 
macy owes its first marked developineut as a 
science to the Italian republics, who, opposed au 
they were to tlu' attarjffl of groat niiUtary nion- 
arebies, ouitivated diploiimey with peculiar on.ro. 
Ilieir politieiaiis, conspicuous ainuiig whom wens 
AlachJavelli, became celelnatcdforthelruimv.'i] led 
skill in tlie scioiico; and it w-as long the [ivuetico 
of the greater States of IJuropo to cunplny Irahaiis 
in iioguiiation, on account of tbeir supposed 
leculiar aptitude for the subtleties of tho pro- 
esslou. Tlie branobcR of knowledge which the 
diplomaUst ought to be Bjjcciiilly versed vii, as 

f iveu by Baron d© Martens, author of L® finide 
Hjdortudviuc, ureas follows ;-.i. The natural 
law of natiouH, and public law iu general, w'deh 
supply tho fuiwUimontal ruaxims of all ]n«itive 
legislation in political matters. 2. The ivosi- 
tjvo law of, European nations, whicli is founded 
on treaties and usages which modify fundamental 
maxims, and regulate the relations of tlie different 
nations, both in wav and peace. 3. Tlic public 
law uf the principal state.H of Kiuopu, which is 
founded on tho laws of each particular siiito. 
4. History and its sulisidiary branche.s. particu¬ 
larly the history of wars, of negotiations, and 
treaties, which servo to make known the progress 
and tendency of cabinets. 5. The various jsiliti- 
oal moans that maybe brought into opemtiou; 
as concession, retention, cnnfrdcvation, and the 
like. 6. Polifcioftl economy, which show.s Itovn 
social wealth, Indepcudeiiee, and orsani.'uriou 
form,<li»tribute, and perfect them.selve.s. 7. TJie 
geography and statistics of tho sejiarato KtuIim, 
8. The conduct of nc-gotiations. or tin. c(«iir»e to 
be followed iu treating of the iiiteri’.>-is of dilfcvcnt 
States, And 9. The art of cotn]io"iiig diph'uwtic 
disimtchOf*. IHplornatic agftn<.s in Kuropc rmilr 
as followii:—i, .ambassadors: e, envoy a I’ll, in¬ 
ordinary aad niimsters J>]ciij]«uc[>t.iiiry; 3, mims- 
tors tVtadSsnt; 4. churls daffair*; 3, s. 1 re 
tories of legations and attaches. The det.n *. 




BIRECTOiiy 


DlSCirLlNE, BOOKS OF 


unfl privil^igeij of Uicse several agents n-ilj axeroumd, the latest insfcanees htnis; in the cases 
tic noticed under 6 lic 4 r owti hisads in other parts of Mr, liilwiy James ami Dr. Kenoaly, 
of tlus work, yhe Secretary of State for Foreign DISCHARGE,‘rfi.-War/ (i’r., ,l<xliav}t€r), 

Afiajrs w in tWs eojuitiy the ojfacjal organ m«l ^ ^ m,u-coin- 

•IS j l\f r\T «-n#a itli k ml kil 4 i/srtci . . . . . . .* .1 


w . » .1 ^ ViJV bUrilJ UMPAttSU W WllS JWtakMIV 111. *.1» 

advisor of the Crown in all commumcatwnS missioned otKcer or private in the aru.y i t orn the 
witli foreign powcTO, He nogotmtos all tteatioH, which iuj has vcduntsuily umlerbikun for a 

Woes, and alliances with forfogn States. eitUor jj^mlier of years at the time of his onh.st- 

directly with the tareign nmusters resident in (,Sc«Ali»Y.) Wlien a soldier isdisehargod 

this cottiivW, or through the J..ntwh ainhassa<Jors miseondnet, lie is «kigrad«d in the piesoure of 
«^r«a^ 1 ensions granted for diplomatic semcoB wfaidorogiinont, by having his stripes, bottons, 
do mdi dtst.iu.alify th'‘ holder from sitting or voting .j fo(};«o;K tom.from his unlfurin. and he is thmi 


, - . ,, „,, and. facings tora.from his uniform, and he is then 

as a member of the House of (.ommons. u drummed out of the service. 

DJREOTOBY, di-rvV-torx, in tlio first DISOIPLINA ARChUSI, dis-e-m'-na «r- 
Frerich n-rolution, the naine given h> the highest (i,at., diBciplino of the eocret), in Kccle.si- 

governing body to whom the executive authonty aatio,!.! History, is the name given to n system 
wnjuafcfc*Ml by the constitution of iho yw tiiat prevailed in the eai ly primitive chnroh, of 
Boonccaling from uuheluivera, and ovon from 
the first of whom were l^nus, Ilowbel, Lopeaux, catechumens, etirtain jiarUi of their worohip, ami 
Jjvtourriuur, ami Carnot, rhey ruled m coa- esiieBiaUy the sacraments. ICvcu ministers, when 
imctioii with the two legislative cUamhera, csdmd led in their nublic discourses to sneak of the 


tttc first ot wiioui were iwirus, itowoei, liopeaux, catechumens, eertain jiarUi of their worship, and 
Jjvtourriuur, ami Carnot, rhey ruled m con- especiaUy the sacraments. ICvcu ministers, when 
imction with the two_legislative cUamlwra, csdled igd iji their imblic discourses to siieak of the 
the tJouncil of Aneienta and Cwnicil of Baemmeuts or the higher doctrineB of faith, con- 


Hundred. By the cov/p the i 3 tb Hra- tented themsolves with remote alluaions, uddiug, 

I^irc (i 7 OT)» tills body mui the constitution of »the initiated know wlut is meant.” It is dBii- 
ihe year HI. were ubolished, and tlm consulate cult tonccountfor tlie introduction of a rystwn 
estabUshod. so contrary to the spirit ofObristianity. Neandcr 

'‘DTREOTORY FOR THE I’OBLIO supposes that it took its riso in the cluirch of 


'‘DTREOTORY FOR THE I’OBLIO supposes that it took its nso in the cluirch of 
■WORSHIP OF GOD." a kind of regulation for •Alexandria, whence it extended first to tho E;wt- 
tlie perforroanep of public worship, drawn up by cr» and afterwards to the W^^tern cluirclics. It 
the Assemhly of Divines in Bngmd, at the in- ^PPefti* to have been piwiually established after 
stance of the Parliament, in r6pt. It vrL the and century, and is snppsod to have reached 
designed to supply the place of the TLiturgy, or it» perfection dnnug tho <)th. 

Book of (Summon Prayer, the use of wliich Hie 'DISOTFLINE, (Lat., 

Parliameul had aliohiiliud. General directions sonifies litomlly instruction, cultivation, im- 
■werochkdly given, to be followed with discretion; pkivoment; but it is appliml fi;«« natively to n 
for the Directory presiiTihod^ no form of jnuyer ot rule or order of government; a }wrticular mode 
nwnner of extctnal worship, and enjomed the of life, in accordaiico wiUi tlie rules of some pro- 
pcoplo to make 110 reaiwuse except “ Amen.” fossion or society; also chastisement oj- corree- 
Tho use of tho Directory was enforced by an bodily pmusbraont or mortification. In 


people to make 110 reaiwuse except Amen, fosmion or society; also chastisement oj- corree- 
Tho use of tho Directory was enforced by an bodily pniusbraont or mortification. In 

•owliuftuce .of tho Ijorrts and Oommous at tV'est- cs^clesiostical atfairs it is the putting in force of 
minster,-whioh was repeated in 1643, and a flue Ibo laws iustituted by any particular chujcli to 


imiKwcd n])on such ministers as should road any 
other form than that imiiosrd by tho Oiructory. 
Tho' king, iu rctuxu, by » proclamation ilatijrt 
from Oxford in tho same year, forbade the tt«e of 
the Dircotory, and enjoined tlic coutinuance of 
the Liturgy. Tho Scottish Parliament und tho 
Goaerivl Assembly of the Church of Heotland 


tiio laws iustituted by any particular chmch to 
preserve its unity, purity, and usefulness, 1X< c 
KSUOMMUNIOATKJN ) 

DISCIPLINE, BOOKS OF, in the Kn-U-si 

nstiml History of Scotland, are certain do.-.n- 
monts drawn up ami published for tho direrrion 
and guidance of the reformed chureli in that 


ftdopboil the Dlreofc^iry, Mauy of w 

a?e »tji com]ihc(l with in that church, and it isf of thj* Gcnei’al A.^NcnJ>iy, 15 jo, 

tisutiilly np{)cn*.ud to the "*CojQfcgi»ifiU<?f John Kiiox^ and othor enunout ► eotti^h 3*0- 

•f * i ' Tm^imAru /kr Kimo B.ri»tTkt7i.trl n-tv -f.-l-s.i fintirksml 


mally Appended to the “ Oonfcssioiv of Faith,” 
DIREU'C TANATIOI?. (&• TkiA-noji.) 


by John Knox, and other eminoitl Meottisli' ii- 
formors of tho time, approved by the Ocucral 
A-ssemhly, and sulwciibed by the m»iority of the 
nobtes a»d inferior barons and gentry composing 


pisxrroa'BST, dbaotorest, KrftaS°»w»iEi*S“y£'‘&Soii 

iuLftw, is to disolkargo from beipj^ AsuemMy itt 157s, anti, though never formally 
» ftS-fe^bj 'to rwluco From tho privileges of a forest r&tilied by act. of. parliament, rt is still regarded 
to ^0 »tatO of common grooHii, as the standard -work o» matters of order ami 

DISRAKDlSfGr, tlio breaking up of Ik regi- Pre.sby*«Mri»n». It wa.s 

moot ot ■bostbij when a reduction of the army bo- 

eomes'h^iiessary, Ittapot resorted to now,^ the between the Chui^ and the State; 

Wmens. ^ afipertains to tho civil government of tlic 

DISBAR, di^-har*, iu E»aw» is to,iisiiel ■frOin commouwoalth; the eeekwiasiwial power fiowa 
tho bar; to teswiiWa terittor fitbrn las tank t»r iinmodjfitifly from Gfal aatl the mwiator Jesus 
PD&itioa. In BogJand^tfeiv puw^f HEiktoted in th* Christ, and in spiritual, not having a teropwal 
benchera of thefour ihwaof caurt; tedt tais rarely htoil upon -^th. 'Idwr offieei-bBaEm are to be 


DISCIPLmE loy • MSKlTFnON 

* 


od'a'id '1 ’>'7 flootioa I'tul oiditiation, ant] ntinc 
ait iiitmJwl oontraiy to tho will ot tUt- 
oodgit-arion to whioli they arc tolj«%poiated. 

DXSOtPLIJJE, MtLITAKY ANP 

KAVAL, a gonerot term applietl to the rules foi' 
•regulating the bchainonr of soldiers fWid salh>rs. 
DirCiiiUni) is maintained aoil directed by the 
War-oihcc mid the Admiralty; aaul the Arthdes 
of War attd tire Mutiny Act-are the priuciiral 
grounds upon wMch they act. In practice, the 
adjutant inantains regimental diseipliuo; and 
the adjiitant-generalis in relation to tho whole 
army what tho adjutant is to hia regiment. 

DISCLAIMEB-, dis-klaim'-er (La't., nega¬ 
tive iiin, < lamo, I call for), a pica in which a 
party in a suit disclaims or ilonies aU. iuterost in 
the matter in question. It is more particuhu'ly 
applied to the denial by au allugcil tenant of his 
tuuaucy, wldcli oiterates as a torfoiture of the 
lauds to the lord, if hu Buouoed in proving his 
senaucy. ‘ ’ 

DISCOVERY, dis-iuiZ-e-re fPr., dieouvrir, 
to discover), in Law, is the aotof dutolosing mr te- 
veahag any matter. Kills of discovery -were 
foriuoily peculiar to the Court of Chancery; but 
mm tin. coriimon law divisions of tlio High Court i 
of Justice exercise a similar power, and parties to 
a suit cun bo examined as witnesses, and com¬ 
pelled to disclose any matters pertinent to.the 
cause, '[’hi; judges may also, on application by 
either of the litirants. comiiel the opposite party 
to allow thu applicant to iuspeot all documents in 
his custody or under Ids control relative to such 
action. 

DISOUiSSTON, cfiV-A’us'-.'sAwn (Tjat., rftscufMf)!* 
ii, S'icot.s l.jw, denoted the doing diligence by a 
duhti'i' the principal creditor before 

!x)iiii«g n;..,a);ist, Ids cnutiooote or Sureties, which 
v/iis nec .'‘t'ory to he doiu*, unless the latter bound 
thcmsclv'.N us principals, or renounced tho benefit 
of ilirciis'-uiii. By tho Mercantile I.iiw Amend- 
moot A<;1 (ty aud ao Vic. c. 6o), tho right of difl- 
was abolished, and can uow only bo eu- 
joyeil by expiess stipulations, or in the case of 
cautioners hound prior to the passing of that Act, 

DIWEHTABLTSHMENI’. {.s'ci; Oiimwn 

OF Jix«i,ANn ami (JriuuoH of lasiJUAND,) 

DISFRA.YCHISEMENT. {Hec PnAN- 

emsE.) 

DISHOHOtfR OF A BILL, dfs-Aon'-OT-. 
{Hee Kill OF ExohanOS.) 

DISJUEB, dit'-tnes fLat, (feciwa;, or tenths), 
the name given to the tenth part of the yearly 
value of all spiritnal beneftces qnoiently' paid to 
the pope, who claimed Mds tithe of the tithes on 
the ininciple that tho Jewish Idgh priest 'took 
tithes of tho Lovites. This was frequently a 
cause of dias-atisfaotion to the Engfislt Jangs, and 
led to frequent disputes with the papal power. 
At the time of the Eeformai^on these were an¬ 
nexed to tho orown; and in the re^ of Queen 
Anno the tenths and lirst-fiwits wero grantorl for 
tlic .vugmentetlonof pcorliylngjh rmdhrthe immc 
of tjueiiu Anne’s Bounty, Lite l^cycy, Qultsir 
Askb’s.). 

DTSPENSATIOlSr, di^-pmi'sc^’-hhm CLati, 

dit^matio), properly sigidSes dMifa1hutioa, orihc 
act of deoJing out to ddferwlt pteees or thm^, 
III ’rheology, it is apph'cd to the dealings of God 
witli his creatorca, iwticularly in shtne dnutiiinl 


or- extraortlioary way. In some cases it has 
rcfcreuce to Um«e provuloutial wiUnations by 
which the world wn« prepared foi' the g.-s^iela. 
Sometimes it Jias tiuoilhoi.' to the system of 
princi}>les or ritc.s enjoined by divine inithority; 
a-j, the Mosaic dispciwatiim, tho Oh’isliau dis- 
IhiiisatUm. 

la Kealesiastitisl Affair^ a rvdaxntioo of the Uw, or 
a ilis',tensing ivith obwHenee to It lu ivitaln ritsi's. 
The pope, a* bolng above the Uw, elaluied to have tho 
l>0\ver of dispensing with obedience to it in such uattea 
as he thought Bt—a power which wae at one lime fro- 
(jueutiy exL'iciseil, and led to great irreguluriUes. I ds* 
'eiiHations were flrst fimiited by Pope fimonunl HI., 
n laoo. Ity u;, Iteu. vIII, o. si, the power of graiit- 
Ittg (itspensattons as prevloosly exercised by the po|w 
was transfermt to tha archbishop of Cianlatbury, hut 
with the following Impoi'iaHt restrkMons That 
noUuDg be repugnant to the law of fluil, for king or 
subject; (.;) tliat nothing be against tho statute sr 
ileu. VI ft. against plunditias or Isiuehces; (3) nor 
against tho king's prerogative, or laws op statutes of 
the realm ; and (a) that he Is Uraited to such .u ghaU 
appear convenient and imcessary, upon axaniination of 
the causes and qualities of the iucoinu. Itonce it ts 
teat the archbishop has outhovlty to p-aut spedot 
Uctnses for the c^ebiuUon of nun logo, nt other ttmos 
and In other places than tliose towiilch marriagois 
restricted by the canons of the Oluircii, or by the 
statute law of tha realm, and for clergynieu to hold 
plttralitles, or to be ateant from their parisbel. 

Bi^cnedngfewereftheOrowa,—Sonieof tho KtigUsli 
Kings, espcelally Cbaides II and Jamas 11., rlalnicd 
the right to set aside the laws: hut the power to do m 
was abolished by the T>U1 of Itights. (Jss Jliouxs, 

Btel. OF.) 

DISPENSATORY, is u 

book OQnteiuing tho nintbod of propariiij' tho 
various kinds of modicinu used in plmiToacy. 
AlmofHi every ouantry in Euroiw, and inaiiy of 
tho larac cities, hitvo their own dispensatopies, 
whidi tlio alrotheoarics arc bound to toUow. 

DISPERSION OF I’lIE .IEWS.-a term 

applied to those Jews who continued in »tU«r 
countries after the return fi om the enptivity. 
(■Sit CAmvii'Y.l 

DISPOSITION, di^-/w-ei.iA'-7fu.~-hi Hcoteh 

r^w, a deed of cpnvtjyauue by which propel ty, 
either hoiitablc or movable, ia conveyed or wans* 
ferttid from one party to tuiotber. 

DISRAELI AIIMINISTRATIONS, du- 
roi'-te.-—On llie asth of Fobiuary, i363, the Karl 
of Derby having resigned in conseipience of ill 
health twe DaMBY ADMiMKTUvnoN,‘<), Mr. 
DisracB, who had hell the oHicc of OlianeoUor of 
tho Exchequer, was charged with tho forioatiou 
of a ministry. Tho ro.sult of the general electioa 
in the hitter part of the year being qnfavourablo, 
the ministry resigned on tho and of DeeoHiher. 
On the resignation of Mr. GladBtenejm Kcbniaty, 
187.1. (gee GbADHTOKK 'AU)flNrSTHATWN!!(), Mr. 
Disraeli again took oflico, aiul retained it until 
the rcsult'of tho general election of the spring of 
i38o, which, ivaa' unfavourahlo to the Conserva- 
tivo i«»rty, and on. the 23rd of April, the socoud 
Disraeli fulnunktration came to an end, Mr. 
Gladstone resniijiing oflioo. 

DISRUPTION, dig-rup'-lghan (Lot.. dig, 
ttudriHfl.)*!, Ihroafe), in the eccle«i£ist}c.al l istory 
of SSeothimi is applied to that ant by wincii up- 
war<l« of four hundred miuistors of the estab¬ 
lished church left their chmehea ond inanei'A, in 
T843, Ml viihlictttiop of their piincajijfcs, iiudfoniied 
tlieiflselyeH 'into what lias si,nee hetm Itanwu aa 
the Free Caturch. (Ste Iffma Ciivnvu .) 
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DISTRESS 


DISSEISIK 

•» , ^ 

DISSEISIN', dvi-se'-iin. the wilawfu) ilis-1 
poeaeseing a man of hie land or estate, or intcr- 
nipting his seisin. (See Skisin), 

DISSENTERS, di,»'Hent''ers (Lat., die, and 

SfiUw, I think), tlie general name applied to all 
tho religious sects in this country tiiat iliffer 
from tho Established (/hurch, in doutruie, disci¬ 
pline, or mode of worship. 'Iho Kouinti Catholics 
and dews, however, arc not usually classed with 
dissenters as the forniur never belonged to, or 
were in any way a.s.sociatod with the eburob, and 
the latter .assert that I’rotcstants "dissented 
ftom" or tpiitled them. Tire origin of Protes¬ 
tant dissent from the Cliurch of England is 
usually traced to the reign of PM waril VI., whoti, 
by the Act of Uniformity, pa.sseil in that ruigu, 
diwent from the worship and coremonics of the 
cistidiHshed church was rondcrod a penal olfence. 
liisscnters became much more uuinorous in the 
rc-ign of PlUzaboth, andfrotn theirprofo-ssingostra- 
orclinary purity in worship and conduct, they le- 
ccived the iiarao of Puritans. During that 
and several of the succoecUng reigns, a variety 
of laws were passed for the repression of dissent, 
of tho most rigorous and oppressive character. 
Duiiiig tin; rehelUon the laws against I’rotcstant 
dissenters wore repealed ; but they were revived 
at the Kestoration, and the parliamcut of 
CJharlos II. prof-eeded to enforce, systcrnaticully, 
by new measures of rigour, the princijde of uni¬ 
versal conformity to the established cliurcli, lij 
the Act of Uniformity (13 and nOar. II. c. 4.}, it 
was enacted that tho Eook of < lommon Prayer, 
as thou rtseuutly revised, shonld bo used in every 
liarish church, and other place of public worship; 
and that every schoolmaster and person instruct¬ 
ing your.h should subsoiibc an acsnowlcdgment, 
deolanug that ho w'onld conform to the liturgy. 
] 5 y this statute, 3,000 of tiro clorgj', who refused 
to comply with its roquiiemcnts, were deprived 
of their preferments. {See NosooNKcrRMiisTS.) 
Tho Oo^Hiration Act of idbr excluiled all dis¬ 
senters from municipal appointments; and the 
two Conventicle Acts, in 1O03 and i<>70, made it 
penal for five persons, in addition to the occujMers 
of a house, to assemble forroligious worsliip. In 
iti65, tho Pive-mile Act imposed a peiialty of £40 
on every Nonconformist minister wliocamo with¬ 
in five miles of any corporate to.wn. In 1673, the 
'I'est Act excluded dissenters from all civil offices 
and militarj'- commands. The revolution of i668 
ushered in an era of more liberal measures for 
the dissenters. The Act of Toleration (t Will, 
and Mary,c. 18) bustowedon Protestant dissenters 
full lihi'rty of worshifi upon paying tithes and 
other lines, taking the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy,.a«d certifying their places of worship 
tu the bisnu^'S or justices of the peace; dissenting 
ministers being also required to sign thirty-five 
and. a half of tho Articles of the established 
church, From that tiino, various statutes have 
been passed, extending a greater degree of free¬ 
dom to dis.scnters; and in iSsfi the Test and 
fjo:[|,>oratio« Acts were abolished. The oldest of 
the disseiitdug bodice are the Presbyterians, In- 
depeudents, Baji lists, and Qaakera. About the 
miJdre of last ceutuiy sjirang up tho Methodists, 
followers' 0* >Vusley and Whitfield, who soon 
IxscaWia very liumorous, Wesley did not wish to 
bo a'dissenter, being an ordained clergyman of 
thy esfeahlishcd church; but the church would 
no^ sanction his method of proceeding, and he 
aijtd his followers were forced mto sepaj-atioH, A 
|Pin ptrmiWnig dissenters to hold their own 


funeral service.s, or to dispi-nse with service alto¬ 
gether, in parish churcliytuds, received the royal 
assent in September, 1880. Bevcr.al Hills of a 
similar ciiaractcr had been previously rejeoted. 
A particidar account of the different, sects will he 
givi-n under llieir own heads in other jiarts of this 
work. 

DISSIDENTS, die^-se-daits (Rst,- disgiden, 

I disagree), is a term synonymous w ith our ilm- 
Bonters, and the terra usually apidied to cei t.vin 
sects in Poland who dissented from the Koman 
Catholic Church, but who were j'et allowed the 
free exercise of their own worship. They include 
Lutherans, Calvinists, Creeks, and Anneiuiins, 
but exclude Anabaptists, Socinians, and Quakers. 

DISSDLUTI ON OF MARRIAGE. (See 
Divokck.) 

DTSSOLT7TION OF PARLIAMENT 

may be effected in three ways :--t, by the will of 
the Sovereign, expressed cither in jicison or by 
representation; 3, by the demise of the yuvercign 
— in which case, however, it is to continno in ex¬ 
istence for sis months after tlie detuisc unless 
sooner piorogued or dissolved by the .succcs.sor ; 
and 3, by length of time— i.e., seven years. (,Vc 
Pahuahknt.) 

DISTAI^F-DAY, d?V-fc^.—Formerly the day 
after Twclltli-Day was termed St. Distaii’.s D.iy, 
sometimes Jtock Day, and w'as genwally legarded 
as the terniination of the Chiistinns spurt.s. 

DISTRESS, die-tresii' (I,at,, distrirtui). tlie 
taking of a personal clmttel out of the jto.'iRi's'iUiu 
of a wrong-doer into the custody of the party iu- 
jureil, to procure satUfuction for tho wrong com¬ 
mitted, Diatresse.s are cither for .some duty 
omitted, some default, or nonfca.sanc( ; or tlicy 
are iu respect of some wrongful act done by the 
di.strainee. The most usual injury for which a 
tiistress is taken, is that of non-payment ot lent 
or taxes, A lord may also distrain of common 
light for neglect to do suit to the lord's court, or 
other cert.ain personal service. Distresses may 
also bo taken where a man finds beasts of a 
stranger wandering in his grounds doing him 
hurt or damage; in which case the ownei of tin; 
soil may dwtrain them while they are upon his 
pounds, till satisfaction be made to him for the 
injury ho lias sustained. As a gener.il rule, all 
chattels powonal arc liable to be distrained, un¬ 
less specially protectml or exempted, as are all 
animals/me mtum or whatever is in the per¬ 
sonal use or occupation of any man at the time ; 
and things delivered to a person exercising a 
public trade, to be carried, wrought, or managed 
in the way of his trade. Fixtures and things in 
the custody of the law, money (except in certain 
oases), and goods of a jierbhablo nature, as 
fruits, rajJk, ic., are exempt from distraint; as 
are also beasts of tlie plough, and tho instru- 
meiits of a man’s trade or profession, if there be 
sufficient property on the premises otherwise. 
A distress cannot be made in ftie niglit except in 
the case of cattle immge /rdsflftf, as othcrwi.s6 
they might escape. A landlord may distrain 
within .six calendar months after the determina¬ 
tion of the lease, provided his own title or in¬ 
terest. aa well as the tenant’s poasesaiofl, continue 
at the time of the distress. In general, the dis¬ 
tress must he made on the premises; but goods 
fraudulently or ohmdestiiiely carried oft' may be 
distrainerl within thirty days thereafter, unless 
they have been hoMpde sold for a valuable con- 
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Kificration. Tlie landlord may not break open a 
honso of whioh tlio rent ia in arrear to make a 
(listteas; but when ho is in tho^hdiise,' he may 
break open an inner door. Distresses mnst be 
proportioned to tlio thing; distrained for, and an 
inventory of as many goods, a.s are judged suJii- 
cient to cover the rent and expenses, must be 
made and mn'ved pei'sonally on the tenant, to¬ 
gether with a notice of the fact of the distress 
having been made, and the time when the rent 
and omarges must be paid, or the goods replevied. 
The lanilTord cannot sell the goods distrained be¬ 
fore the cxpijy of livd days; and, prior to the 
s.ale, an aiipraisomentmust be made by two sworn 
appraisers of the value of the goods. After the 
safe, if there bo tiny overplus aftiT payment of 
the rent and expon.ses, it is to be- handeii over to 
the tenant. The goods of lodgers arc exempted 
from distress if a proper claim bo nnule. Cattle 
cannot bo lawfully distrained if found trespassing 
tlirough default of the occupier of the hind by 
neglecting to repair his fences or to shut his 
gates, unless the owner of the cattle suffer thein 
to rem.'HU after receiving notice of their trespass; 
neither can they be distrained if once off the 
laud uiion which they have heen trespassing. 

DISTRIBUTIONS, STATUTE OP, tlm 

statute 23 and 23 Oar. II. c. lo, ex])Iaincd by 29 
Oar. Tl. c. 3, wnicli regulates in England the 
division of the estate of a person dying intestate. 
It enacts, tliat after the expiration of one full 
year ti'oin the doatli of tlie intestate, one-third of 
the surplus of his pcrsoniil estate shall go to the 
widow, and the rciruindur be divided in equal 
inoportions among the oliildren. If there bo no 
elubheii, then the iridow is to havo one tuilf, and 
the other half to be divided .among the nearest 
of kin; if no widow, then the whole to go to the 
childn'u; and if neithei wMow nor children, 
then the whole to be distributed among the next 
of kill. 

DISTRICT, du'-trikl (Lat., di^strictui!), in 
general language, a limited extent of country, 
(ir a eirciut within which ngbt or authority may 
be cserciscil. 

In the Army, Distiict Commands are a part of the 
ijiihiary org.aniz'ilion of the co«ntr,v. There are 12 
dislnrt commands in (U'eat brillitn and the Channel 
KKuiila, and ) in Ireland: i, 'Northern (head quarters, 
York;: a, Eastern (Colchester); 3, 'Western (Devon- 
poll); 4, Sontliern (Portsmouth); 3, Chatham (CUat- 
liani); 6 , South-eastern (Dover); 7, liunie (Horse 
Guards, Condon); 8, Woolwich; 9, Ablershot; 10, 
North llritibh (Edinhurgh); 11 ,Tersey ; iv, ffitcrnsey 
and A Idernc}'. In Ireland there are 3, Belfast, Buhliu, 
and Cork districts. 

DISTRICT CHURCHES ACTS- in 

ifi6s, certain new churches were Constituted 
rectories; and in 1868 (by the Bishop of Oxford’s 
Act) the now parishes not rectories wore ordered 
to be styled vicainges. 

DI\INE BIUHT, rffs-ine' (Lat,, 

a term employed to denote the source of kingly 
power, and formerly used as an argument to 
maintain tho claim bi mouarcbs to ab|wliite and 
uiiiiiialified obodienoo from thidr Subjects. The 
monarch was held to be the direct representative 
of Deity, to whom alone he was responsible for 
his actions. This subject gave rise to much con- 
troviTisy in Engloml during the struggle between 
the Eoyiilisls and the Paruament, the former of 
whom stood up for the divine riglit. .Some traced 
thi-s di vi no right to the primitive patriarchal away, 
wliieh was the true Scriptural idea; others to 


some supposed social contract, in which lueng.wo 
up their natural rights in exchimge for jnot.cetiou, 
Pope’.s phrase hi *‘The Dunciad,” “The right 
divine of kings to govern wrong,” is a popular 
saiirioal quotation. 

DIVINK SERVICE, in Law, is applied to 
an obsolete mode of tenure, in which tho tonants 
wore obliged to perform some special divine “or- 
vice; as to sing so many masses, di.stribute a 
certain sum in alms, &c. The phrase now implies 
tho service of public worship, 

DIVINITY, (.SfecTHBOIiOGY.) 

DIVISION, du'-iz'-shxm (I,at., dividere- to 
divide). An army which is under a general 
officer, known as tho comm.iniler-iu-chlef, is 
always divided into two or more divisions, each 
under the command of a gonoral oliicev. Each 
division is again subdividr-d into brigades, and 
each brigade is comiwisod of about four regiments 
or battalions, A division consists of all arms of 
the service- -cavalry, infantry, and atlUlory. 

DIVISION OF LABOUR, in Political 

Economy, is applied to that nneessary division of 
occii)>ations vrhich is a consequence of mnu's liv¬ 
ing in society. In that rude state of society in 
which tliere is no division of labour, every man 
endeavours to supjdy by his own industry his 
wants as they occur. But as men came to live 
ill Society, they found that one peiaon could pro- 
ducovmoro by confining his atii iition to only a 
few dbjeots tuan by carrying on a great many. 
Tlieir wants, too, gradually increBsed; and as 
tlie means of supplying theso could only be ob¬ 
tained through liibour, they Were naturally led to 
Seek tho greatest amount of production from tho 
least expenditure of labour. Hence the principle 
of division of labour is the very foiiuifation of 
any social system, and must have existed from 
very early times; but it remained for political 
economy to iliscover its nature, uses, and results. 
As it is the power of exchanging that leiids to 
tho division of labour, bo the amount of labour, 
and consequently the extent of division, must 
always bo limited by the extent of the market. 
If there were no means of uxchiingiiig, men 
would bo obliged to provide everything that they 
require for themselves. lienee it is, that in 
populoiis cities tiados are sululivided to a much 
greater extent than in villages or country ftariti; 
and beUcCj too, the advantages to be derived 
from the division of labour can only be reaped in 
1 their full extent where there is a great power of 
! exchanging or an extensive market. Another 
imiiovtant oonsequence of the division of labour 
is the power possessed by every country of avail¬ 
ing itself to a certain extent of its natural or 
1 acquired advantages, which is called the torri- 
! toml division of labour. 

DIVORCE, di-von' (Ijst., diroiitmn, from 
diverto, I turn away or separate), denotes a somra- 
tion by law of husband and wife ; and is either a 
divorce a vinculo matrimonii (from the bond of 
marriage), ora m/?iwi«<tA/w (from bed and bouril), 
the, marriage in the former case being dissolved, 
hut not 80 in tho latter, tho parties being only 
debarred from living together. According 1,0 the 
! law of Moses, 'When a man liatli taken a wife, 

I and married her, and it come to (siss that she 
i find no favour in hio eyes, hecauso Ik- hath found 
' soino uneleanness in her: thru lot him write her 
I a bill of divorcement, and give it in her hand, 
and send her out of his house.” (Deul. xxiv. i.) 
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Aftsr nhu>ty days tJiC- wfa mis-ht jjwrry again ; law of divoreo in all Cki'is'tiaji coimtrieB ; and 
font aHfant wilt' liad oonti’aotml a .vceond uiarnaga, aftar tnafvla^t> WM misad to Uio dignity of a 
thoiiKht Htio_ahonld bo agiiin divovowd, her fo/'Biejr saonmuint bjf J^})0 liiiuict'nt III., in laiSi the 
fouaKaud niight-not tnko hor. again to he hia wiftt. eeoleaiaslical courts claimed the lole juiiadictioa 
*J'hc) like kx notiom on the aubjvot of njarriago over it. The canon law regmded tlie bond 
Jtpt^ar to^have prov.illcd gfriicv.tJly in the Kjst of maiFkge aa uidissolublc, but allowed a divoiee 
at that oai'Iy period ; ami even attlui jnesentdiiy, a i/icnao, ct ijkom for iivo causes- -via., adultery, 
asajftoun the Arabs, » husband c.n.i divoreo his iinpotenoy, cruelty, infidelity, and re- 

tFifoonihoshghtPijtoecasioii. 'Hie dluhomnicdan ii^niD. , I'lief'^lnirch, however, asbuniod to itself 


•TB.aw'I MV UUII 

3 a«r allows ot a sejiar.itiou by mutual cousent, j a {lower to grant disjiensutioriB fur absolute 
giving the wife the viglitot rct-aimnghor marriage divwces. The priooiide of iho canon Uw, not 
poHioumdess shoagrci's to reliunuisb a port of it adUiitting of an absohito dissnlntion of tlio mar- 
a8_ thr; prico of tho Kd)>araiion. They lU'ts per- ringe contract for any cnti.se wbatover, govoniod 
rnittcd to .scjiarate and ro-iuiite twice ; but, alter the ecclesiastical hiw of this oountiy. A rlivcrce 
the third ibvorci', lio cannot again receive her was only a judicial .soparatiou a momi ttlhoro, 
nutilshehas kuMimarried and divoveedhyanother. not allowing either of tho {inrties to marry agaiu 
Ainong the Hindoos ami OJiinese, tho notions are during the lifetime of tlic other. Au iudivitlual, 
»tiil inorp lax on this subject, and a husband may Iwwevcr, if able to incur the exi>cnac, might, 
divoroohis wife u{-)oii tho .slightest grounds, or oven after a sentence of divorce a, me>U‘U et ilwru, )iro- 
vnihout aM.<igning any reason. Tlio laws of the soupced by the ecclesiastical court, by obtiming 
oeveriu ureciau States regardiug divorcedllfeied aa Act of Patliament, procure a euspeusiou of 
grMtJy. fjreni_ each other? in some it Was- per- the law, aud, by legislative interference, obtain a 
mittod Ob slight grounds; in otliors the laws dissolution of his marriage. There were certain 
•were stringeut regarding it. At Athens, divorce eausiMi, however, which were regarded as nulli- 


was-permitted on slight causes, but not without 
giving a bill containing the reasons for it, to be 
n{>provod, if objected to, by tho chief archou. 


fying- marriage and justifynpi a divorce a 
rinnda ma 6 nmonu; as, a previous marrkgu still 
subsisting, or ailinity within the prescribed 


ns tor aiiultaiy, drunkenness, oouuterfeitwk bis seiiarniion onlj' on tho grounds of adulteiy or 
keys, or iioisoning his children. Other f 4 aH«s ciuelty; and tho effect of it was to place tlio 
wwe Mtei’wanU mldud, imd at length diyocoos woman in the same position ».s a /cinmc 
•took place on very frivolous pretexts, and the enabling her to hold and deal witli pioiierty free 
women enjiiyod the aattio Ubferty as the men. from the control of her hnsbaml; ami in tho 
Hence Augirstim introduceil a law enacting addi- case of a man, relieving him from all obligfition 
■thmal coremoiiiow in obtaining a divorce, and re- to sujwort bi.i wife. By Act joand 21 Vic" c 83 
Kjiyruig the presence of seven, wit«ies.se», before ati entirechaiigewaseffectodinlhehiwofdivorce 
\vhoan too marriage contract should bo tom. By in England, ami a court instituted wbh c \clnsivo 
tno uhctviowau code, among the cauiK'h for wbieii jurisdiction in inattei-s nialriirionial, and with 
a hiwhfttid could divorce his wife, wero adultery ; authority, in certain cases, to degree tlm dvssolu- 


--J . , 1 « . 'v- ^ftA Vfa las'* V/X wvj-y wciQ LI Cl t In 1 Uj; t Vtl 

awl robbers; nsx;uefttuigsights or theatros, or to this court under the name of the ('emit of 
leecbug With stranger* a^vinat tho wishes of her IBvorcoand Matrimonial Causes (sci'ne.xtm ticlel • 
touabuml ; the being privy witli those that plot and sentence of judicial sejiaration (luivmg l.ie 
fligatnst the State, or dnalmg falsely or offering sume effect as a divorce « meum et thim,) may !>o 
blows. If the wife could prove the hnsbond obtained either by tho hn.s))and or wife on t)io 
amity or any of these ormivs, she also wiw at ground of adultery, or ciuclty. or deserlimi witb- 
lilwrty to leave him ; but o.mhl not marry again outoausc for two years anil upward.* ; butiieittier 
until after the expiry of one yiavr, whureus tho party can obtain a divorce on the ground of mere 
ausbana might many again iminoiliately. Volun- dosurtioa alone, however long coutinued. This 


until alter tbe expiry oi one year, whureus tho party can obtain a divorce on the ground of mere 
ausbancl might many again iminoiliately. Volun- desurtioa alone, however long coutinued. This 
tery uiyorces were aiw.lui^d by Juatiniaai, but court has also the power of di.ssoIvms a marriago 
Were ftfterwardsrevivedvmdertheemijororJnakdu, on a {vetitioTi presentoil by tho husband, settin<r 
^d t.i»jiraotato is understowl to have continued forth tliat bis ■vvlfc had been guilty of aduUerV 
IftO ♦'niUirO 4lO>VU to tlio Oth Of itv a Vi’» n Mri-fsa J I...X t. * 


- , , - ft. Js»' . ft MipsUiwQt y WII»U 

I'liuuqiatol by our Savmur, desortion for two years ui' upwards. Jl’ there 


W lfetlKC and niother and shdt eleav;"to"bk mid 

wife; luultheytMiimstuinmimeiJcriiV'’ “Wliat f dismisstal. The court may also ’ if it sees fib 

tiu* huafoand to secuixs to’tho wife such 
put asnoder. Moses because of tlm hardiim gross or annual sum of money for any term not 
of >our”hwt8 suffriod ytw to .put away yodr | ew»edmg her own life, as it may dwm r^wn- 
thol^aning it was not »o. 1 ablu in the circuin*taneos. ft, can also, allow 
And Ias(y;^»Mio you, Whewoever shall put away j <lamagc.s, if asked for, ageiiod the adulteiur, and 
b^ for foniioatuMj, nud idi^l jnmyalao order him tw pay thfl coats of the. pro- 
; and who;^ oc-diugo. ft hw ako LI pmv^to declir^ 
^ commit | wlmt m&aner such damages are to bo paid or 

aduiUiy. (Matt. xi.v. 4-9 ) Ourtoiour srle-1 apidieJ, and to dirvefc t)v»t the whtde, op any 
claiation Batnrally became the foundation ot tho, {vart thereof, sfmll be settled for tho toneflt of 
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tht- chiUu i'i), if any. of the wan-ingfi, or as n. 
\it<i<'iii for tiu' liiniiitenaruie of tlie wlfa. ’It may 
sihi) luaL.; .such piovihions tt» it m#y ilesTa ]wojie.r 
Tvitii rt'spnob to the eiiitoily, m»i»iten(Uicu, swnj 
edueitfcioi! Ok tho chilkhen of th® tnartiag®: ami 
limy, if ituhaUthUihllt, clireitijeoperprutseeiling* 
to hi> taken for placing aucli emhlrefi rmiler tlw> 
proteotuni of the eoart of Okanoory. If ths wife 
who has hfcn guilty of adultory is CBtitlciitv>n»y 
piolwrty, eitiiojp in posstjHsion or revorsiofi. the 
couit may, if it tliiuk propwr, order such seltlo- 
inent as it jiiny doom reasoiuiWe to ho maile of 
Kiicli pmpurty, or any i<arb thereof, for thcUem'fit 
of the innocent party, and of the ohUdren of the 
imari Lige, or either of them. Either patty may 
appi'al from a decision of tho judge. Erei-y 
decree for a divorce is thus a deoreo -nisi, 
and not absolnte till after tlw espiration of six 
months, within which time it slsaU be lawful for 
any person to show cause Why such decree should 
nob ne made fimil. After tho decree has become 
tiiwJ, it shall be lawful for cither party thereto 
to marry again oven with the paramour os if tiw 
prior marrifign bud been dissolved by death; but 
it is provided that no “ clergyman shall be oom- 
liolled to solemnize the nmriiage of ,.auy 
jiersoii whose former raaiTiage may have been 
dissolveil on the ground of his or her adultery, 
or shall bo liable to any suit, penalty, or censure, 
for sol'-raiiizing, or refusing to solemnize, the 
inuniage of any such person. ’’ He musk, howuvolf, 
allow another clergyman, if willing to do .so, to 
])iffforra the oereinoiiy, lu tho apjteal in the 
fii-nmis Moi'damit cuso (1874), it was derided by 
t!i(i House of Lords that procowlijig imiy be takein 
for dfVoico from an iiis.i,iio wife. Tho liiw dif 
Sio<l.ind on this sulijeci differs materially 
fri'in that of England. Accoi duig to the founcr, 
if fclir hiisiwiuil should either abandon liis family, 
or turn his wife out of doors, or by IxirbarouB 
tivatmcnt endanger her life, or I'ender her eon, 
ditioii (luito nucomfortable, tho Jmige will, on 
)>i.ij>er proof, authorize a .separation ammm et 
thoro, mid award a separate alimony to her, suit- 
abtk3 to licr husband’e foiiuue, to take place from 
the time of the separation, and to oooidnue till 
then: filiall be eitlicr a rcconcniation between tho 
parties or .a sentence of divorop. Actions of 
divorce were formerly brought before the ISn.* 
pivirti' Coniinissary (.Jouiti of Edinburgh ; but by 
Act of Parliament in 1830, they wore removed to 
tlio jurisiliction of the Court of Seasion; and 
ijuestious of rivet eomieeted with bucIi eases may, 
at tho discretion of the court, bo tried by jury. 
Tho grounds of divorce arc tw'o; adnlbaiy and 
wilful desertion, the latter of wldcli mvst have 
continued fw four years. The pusmiiPr must .also 
swear that the action k not earned on by ooliit- 
Hioii, The offi.UkUng imrties cannot intermarry, 
The effect of a decree of divoreo is, that the 
otfeuding jmrty forfeits all benefit which might 
aocrue to him or her from the mankgc. In 
I'Vanco, before the revolutton of 1792, marriage 
was, ill aceordanco with tho principles of tire 
canon law, hold to bo iiidtssoiublp; but Bftet 
that event very lax notions pi'evatkd on khkault- 
jpot. and divorces wow permitted oa very slight 
grounds. 'live Dode Napid^n jgpaaitly rPsM^ed 
this liberty, but allowud a mvoroe to either 
party mi tUe ground of ndultei^, outragemj!® jU4;. 
wrage, and ftome otheh causes; bat. In rSt^the 
divorce clau«c,'i of the code weto aholkhed,'yudi- 
cial separation being retotuod, and subsemiiimt 
afctempHi to retain freoflom of lUvorcoliaW been 
siboh'shoit. In Holland, divoroctrvfm^o n^rf- 


yiPMili 18 obtahuiblo on tho groimtl of adultery or 
<b'.-wtioa, fn tho difiemut Btalvs of Auierica tho 
haws aru by no moons uniform on tliis subjwt. I'a 
soveml of them uodivori’c is grunted but by special 
act of the legisiatuiv; but generally, divoioo 
a oiiirrtfo may bo granted by conrts of jn.tice for 
adwltcry. In most of tho Stnles. in ailditiou to 
adaltsry. intoWiahlo iU-uiiagi' or wilful dvsertmn 
(in some for seven, in others for tlireeyenia). will 
form grouiuk for a divorce «. rmeubi nuitrinuinit. 

Oivcrca and Matritncuinl Ccvirt, i« a court iustitnteil 
by act JO :Miil 21 Via. «. gi; for trying maulmonisl 
CHiises, and gviuitinK dectee.v of dtvorce, vvlileh bad 
lK>en fornicvly imdut tlio juriiKUclion of the eccksias- 
Uoal courts. Tlio court now stvlod tho Pfubato, 
Xiiviue and Admiralty Divine of tho High Court of 
Justice, has two judges, the President and a .liutgO. 
As at first InsUtiitod, luarrin^B could only be di.<)Soirial 
by a full ooufl, of whieli the chief justis’CBnf the Utreo 
principal oourU were umubers. This arTungeiucut vras 
changed by tbn Divorce Aincndiucnt Act, passed in 
duly, i860. 

DOOET^E, -fe ((.Ir,, dot'm, to com), 
<t heretical sect that sprung up very shortly after 
tho foundation of tho Christian i-vligion. As 
their name implies, tlicy disbel^ev^^ll in tlie in¬ 
carnation of Christ; asserting that he acted attd 
suifored in appearance only. 

DOCK, the inclosed apace, nsnally surrounded 
with an iron railing or cAi'eaicc dr/rise, in wliich 
a prisoner k placwl during his tiia). 

PQOICYAKDS, yards or nmgnisineB situated 
near la^go havbouis, for tjio purjuke of containing 
aB kinds of uavol storea, femher, &c,, togetlier 
with all tho materiak roiiukitc' for tho Imilding 
and repairing of ships. Bisforo tlio reign of 
Henry VIll. tUero were nvitlior afsoimk nor 
dockyards- belonging to tho crown ; but to that 
moharcb belongs the credit of having first foun¬ 
ded a regular navy, liy the cstablklimeni, of ilock- 
yards, ivnii i he forniation of a board eonsktiug of 
certain cominiesiimers. Tim first lUiokyard uroo- 
ted in. his reign was that of VVciolwich. Those of 
Portsmouth, iJftptford, (Jliatbarn, and ffiieerneHS 
followed. Plyjnouth, and afterwards Pemiuoke, 
are more recently-formed dockyards. All of 
theso estoblkiiments liavc slii>s in which new 
slops are built, sheds and dry dmikn for repairing 
vessels, and rtll the roijiukites foi iifcting them out 
for .sea. _ liottt-bnilimig and iftast-making are 
also carried'OH; and in somo cases bbicks, ropos, 
and sails made and anchor’s forged, Ports¬ 
mouth dockyard is considered t’ae great naval 
araeiial of England, and tho heiul quacteis of tho 
British navy. 

Dockyard Battaliume,--In the yu-sr 1847, the woriimen 
oI the various diuslsyards wore ouroUed info a Ooiivs for 
tho dofenwof-tiio yanls, and a m-t.iin uiuuhcr of them 
were trained to tiio ua« Of the larK« guu't; so that cauh 
of the battalimm lias artiUcry aitacliod to it, Those 
balMlotis were abollahoil in 1861. 

DOOTOB^^’ OOMMONK, ojt OOLLECiE 

OE OIVILLINS, k » cofiogo, or ‘‘conauou- 
liousc,” founded by Ur. Harvey, <lcvin of tho 
AjchteSjObriiut the beginning of the roignof (iauon 
Elmbeth, for the professors of civil law in JUin- 
doB, and k situatod near St. Paul’s fjhiucliyard. 
The ori^naL bnildiug was burned down in the 
great fire of t66$ ; but it was afterwards re-bailt 
m 167s. In 1867, the old buddiucs were pnr- 
ehasfed by tho Metropolitan Board of Works, tho 
siii^t being required for the (.’onstrw.twnof Quusa 
VietprU Stoset; ami now buildings woi-o erected, 
licsides being tbte residcnco of the doctors of the 
civil l&w, who all used to live boro, as to diet 
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and lotfgmg, in a ouUogiate manner, " common- 
ing together,” it was also the ofllcial residenco of 
the jutlgea of tho court of Arches of Canterbury, 
of the Admiralty, and of tho Trerogative court, 
who held their courts here. In 17O8, the members 
of this Bocioty obtainwl a royal charter, and were 
incorimrated under the name of “ the Ctdlege of 
Doctors of liftw exercent in the Ecclesiastical and 
Admiralty courts.” The college consists of a 
nresident (the dean of tlie Arches for the time 
rn'lng), and of Uiose doctors of law who, having 
regiuai’iy taken timt degree in either of the 
nniversities ot Oxf<ud or Cambridge, and having 
been admitted advocates, in pursuance of the 
rescript of tlio arohbisliop of Canterbury, shall 
have been elected fellows of the college in tho 
manner jircscribed by the charter. Hence no one 
oan be admitted a member, or allowed to pmotise 
as an advocate in the courts at Doctors’ Com¬ 
mons, who has not first taken the degree of 
doctor of laws in one of the English universities. 
Proctors in tlioso courts discharge duties similar 
to those of solicitors and attornies in other 
courts. {Sec ruoCTOH.) 

DOCUMENT, doV-u meni (Lat., dornmn- 
tnui, from doeco, 1 teach, as teaching or showing 
something), in Law, is applied to any written 
muniment produced in proof of any fact asserted, 

DOE, JOHN, do;W, in Law, was, previous 
to the passing of the Common I^aw Proclcduro 
Act (1853), afictiiions personage, who was lAuaily 
employed as )ilnintitE in actions of ejccAment 
against an equally fictitious defendant, liichard 
Koe. Tf tho tenant in possession did not, in duo 
time, take tlie pioper steps to be admitted de- 
fondant in tho place of Roo, then, upon judgment 1 
hfitig given against Rooj tho real tenant would 
be tinned out of possession by the sheriff. 

DOGS, LAWIIESPECTING.-Theowner 

of a vicious dog is liable for the damage it may 
commit; and if ho, knowing it to be of a vicious 
nature and likely to bile, allow it to go unrauw.lcd 
iuio a public place, ho may be indicted for a com¬ 
mon nuisance. If a dog, known to its owner to 
have previously bitten a sheep, be retained by 
him, tile owner will be liable for all subsequent 
injuries, even to other animals. By 7 and 8 
Oeo. IV. c. aq, dog-stealing was punishable by 
fine; hut by 8 and q Vie, 0. 41, it xs made a mis¬ 
demeanour, punishable on aummaiy conviction 
by imprisounienl and hard labour, or a fine not 
exceeding beyond tho value of tho dog; a 
second oifence may be punished by fine or im¬ 
prisonment and hard labour for a period not ex- 
oeoding eighteen months, or both. A dog going 
into a ueiglibour’s field does not afford ground 
fw au action of trespass unless special damage 
can be proved, b’orinerly, dogs were employed 
to draw barrows and trucks ; but such use was 
pivhibited by the 3 and 3 Vic, c. 47. 

DOO-TAX AND LICENSES. ~A tax on 

dogs was imposeii in 1790 and again in 1&08, 
Prevloi^s to 1867, the duty on every dog above 
the ago. of six months was xaa. The assessed tax 
w<ts repealed in that year, and au excise duty of 
58, imppsed instead, licenses to be taken out. 

Hpje (Ital., from tho Lat., dux, a 
loadorlythe title of the chief magistrate in the 
old repubUcs of UcUoa and Venice. Tho dogate, 
01 office and dignity of doge, was elective; the 
doge of Oenoa (first chosen in 1339) being elected 
foi two years, and at Venico for life, The office 


was originated in. the latter city in the year 6'17. 
Originally, the doge was elected by the people; 
but towards the end of the 12th century, .a 
grand councO of 470 members was established, 
and they appointed the doge. The doge was 
chief of the council, fir.sb minister, and personal 
representative of tho reiniblic but, though in¬ 
vested with almost regal authority, ho W'aa not a 
sovereign. Ho could convoke assemblies, declare 
war, or conclude treaties; command the armies of 
the state, apjioint tho military tribunes and tho 
judges, collect citizens, hear a.ppcals, deonle dis¬ 
putes between tho clergy, award ecclc.'tiastical 
pmiishnients, invest bishops and instal tliem in 
their cbiu'ches. At a later period the doge was 
merely the representative of an authority which 
was actually reserved to tho reiiublic. He could 
not go beyond Venice without pennissiou of the 
council. His children and brothers were excluded 
from all the chief offices of state; and so jeal¬ 
ously did the republic regard the chief they had 
themselves elected, that the doge of Veiiice was, 
politically speaking, a nonentity. Ho could not 
divest iiimself of lus dignity at will; and at liis 
death, three inquisitors and Jive correctors ex¬ 
amined into his conduct with the most searching 
rigour. Tho personal hLstory of the doges is in¬ 
separably incorporated with that of the iv|iuMk' 
of Venice; and tho office, after an existenee of 
eleven hundred years, yielded, with but a .slight 
rcsistmice, to the power of the rejiublic of Fiance. 

DOGMATISTS, (Io//'-ma-tiKts, a .sect of .;n- 
cient physicians, called also Loijici, or logicians, 
from their employing tho rules of logic ami 
reason in their profession, as distinguished from 
the empirics. 

DOLE, dole (Ixit., dohts, guile), a term used 
in Kootland, denoting the amount of con-scious 
guilt or evil intention necessary to make a legal 
crime. It corrospomls with the I'kiglisli term, 
felonious intent. Doli incapax is one who is in- 
ca^iable of dole, or incapable of consent, 

DOM. {See Dos.) 

DOM-BOG. {See Doomuook.) 
DOMESDAY, OH DOOMSDAY BOOK, 

domes’•dai, one of the most ancient and valu.-iblo 
records of England, prepared by order of William 
the Conqueror, to serve as the register from 
which judgment was to be given upon the value, 
tenure, and services of lands therein described. 
According to some historians, the survey was be¬ 
gun in 1080 or 1083; according to others, at tho 
close of 1085. The book itself records its com¬ 
pletion in 1086. The work ajqtears to have been 
known by the other names of Eotulus S^intonias 
[(Roll of ■Winchester), Liber do "iViutonia (Book 
of Winchester, in consequence of its being at one 
period preserved in that oity), the liber Ccnsualis 
i Angliai _ (Rate-book of Englandl, Scriptum 
Thesauri liogia (Record of the King’s Trea.snry). 
The orimn and object of the record are best de¬ 
scribed bythe author of the “ Saxon Chronicle,” 

I a_ oontemTOrary work. lie states, that in the 
S, nineteenth year of the Conqueror’s reign on in- 
i vasion was apprehended from Denmark, and tho 
militai^ constitution of the Saxons being then 
i laid aside, and no other introdneed in its sU-ad. 
the kingdom was wholly defenceless, which 
occasioned the king to bring over a laage anny of 
Normans and Britons who were quartered upon 
every landholder, and greatly oppressed tho 
people. But the danger having passed away, tho 



DOMESDAY BOOK 


kin'^ held a council, to inquire into the state of 
iho jution ; tlie immediate conseqxience of which 
was tlie cominlation of the'“ Doomsday Book,” 
or (Irent Surrey, which was finished in the Stio- 
cw'diji^ year, at ifrhich period the king, attended 
by all Ins nobility, hold a court at aarnm, where 
all the principal landlioldors submitteil their 
lauds to the yoke of militaiy tenure, became the 
king’s vassals, ami did homage and fealty to his 
person. The fonnation of the record took place 
thus : iwrsons called the king’s jnsticiaries visited 
tlie greater part of the kingdom and obtained the 
required particulars, on oath, from the shetitfs, 
1 Olds of manor, parish priests, reeves of hundred.s, 
bailiffs, and villeins of each town. The record con- 
1,iiiied a list of the bishops, churches, religions 
hoii.so.'*, great men, king’s manors, king’s tenants 
f'lpiVr, and under-tenants; tho ptu ticulars of 
the name of each place, its holder, it exiaint, tlie 
extent of wood, meadow, and i»asture, me pomls 
and mills, Die quantity of live stocky tho value 
of the whole, the homages of each manor, the 
number of villfii'.., cotarii, servii, and freemen, 
•iiid how much each freeman or sociimn had. 
Throe estimates of the estates were inade—na., 
a.s cliejyjrcro in the time of Edtvard the Oonfes.sor; 
as they were bestoivod by William, and as they 
were at tlio time of the survey. Moreover, the 
jiuors wcie rc(juired to state whether any ad¬ 
vance could bo luiido in the value. The returns 
of 1 he justiciaries were sent to Winchester, and 
Itting there iligchted, were entered in two volumes, 
which wi'io c,xrrie(l about with tho king amt 
gi'c.it scol, or deposited in a chapel or vault of 
till entlicdial, called i/owrw; Dei. J''rom this lust 
cu’cunjstaiico Hie name Domesday is tJiought to 
biMh'jivcd; wJiilo others asciiho it to a parallel 
beta ceil the decisions of the book and those of 
the ilay of doom. The first volume, ctillejl the 
‘•tJiiiit Domesday,'’consists of ;iSci fo'io fiages, 
closely writicn on vellum, and ooutaiii.s the siir' 
voy of thirty-one counties. Tlie second, or 
■■ Li I tic Domesday,” is a quarto volume of 450 
pages, and compiises the returns fiom Kssi>\:, 
)S itlolk, and Norfolk. It contains also a Iwt of 
"invasions,” or lands possessed without royal 
iiuthoiity. Neither Northumberland, C'ninber- 
l.vnii, Wostinori'lmd, nor Durham appears in 
the record. Other counties ore described, cither 
wholly or in part, under adjacent divuuous. No 
account is given of either London or Winchester. 
As a census of tho population, the Domesday 
Book IS of no value; but with regard to tho 
uncieiit tenure of lauds its authority is supreme. 
It mentions only i ,.400 tenants ip topi'fr, aaid 8,000 
under tenants, and names a total population of 
.ifii.i’p. The book is now preserved in the- 
I'ublio Record Office, Fetter-lane, beneath a glass 
cai-e, and can bo seen without payment of any 
fee. It consists of two volumes—One, ft large 
folio, written on 382 double pages of vellum, in a 
hiiiali, but plain character, each page having a 
double column ; the second volume is in quarto, 
wiitten upon 450 double pages of vtsllnm, but in 
a single column, and in a large character. 
A fac simile of the book Was published in 
*73 ^ bj'order of the Government, It was, ten 
yeais m passing throngh the press. In ifir6 
the coinniissioneifs of public records published 
two sux»i^ilciaentary volumes, with a valuable 
intiod.ictiou by Hir Henry EUis. Tfhe first 
volume was taken up with the general intro¬ 
duction ; the second volume contained four simi¬ 
lar records as the Domesrla.r—nz., the Fxoft 
Domesday, the Inquisitio EUensts, the Wiiitmr 
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Domesday, and the Boldou Book. Tiuve lj,.,t 
records were valtiable ns tending to siipplv aluit 
was deficient in the oldei’ and more fivimm.'i 
Dotnesday-book. A fac-similc odiliou of the to 
cord produced by the plioto-zincographic pioccss, 
has been issued. 

local I>omosday».--The Domesday oE SI. Pf.uPs was 
m.odn In uSi, by lUlph do lUceto, Ibo dean of tho 
(Jathedval; and there are other*, of York, Nx'micii, 
Ipswich, Chester and Bvesham. 

DOMIOrLE, dom’-c site (Lat., dimii'itiitm, 

from (fuiuitif, a hoose), iu Law, is the jtlaoe where 
a person has his home. AVliat constitutes a 
man a dumioile iu a legal sense is a question that 
Ints given rise to maiiv difficulties, and is maiked 
by iiiany subtle distiucuons. In general, a man's 
doniiciic is " whore iic uas placed his hearth and 
ccnirv’d his fortunes ” The domicile of iho 
parents is that ot tne child; and if a child i-s born 
wEiilo .cs parents are on a visit or a journey, tho 
regular home, not the place where tne birth took 
phtco, is its (touiicilo. It a, child be illcgitunate, 
It follows the domicile of it.s uiother. A utarn'tsl 
woman follows ino domicile of her Imsband, ,nid 
a widow rotaiiiH the domicile of her late IiusIiivikI 
till she acquires unotber. A merried iiiau’K 
domicile is gciior.tlly taken to bo where the i'‘si- 
donee of his family is ; and, in general, the place 
whore a man lives is to he taken as his ilonitoilo, 
unless there be evidence to the. contrary. I u case 
of tho,death of a man, his last douiuule la that 
of his widow and children. Every picsou of full 
age wqo removes from one place to another with 
the intention of making the latter his perrmnumt 
residence, constituure it his domicile; but it is 
held that tho former domicile is not lost till Ibo 
new one is acquiri-d atuiiio H fack). It is uu 
estahli.shod iirinctplo of the English law tli.it 
domicile, of origin must luovait until the paity 
has not onlyaequireilaiiothci, Inithas manifested 
and carried into exccutioii an intention of aban¬ 
doning his former domicile and aikqvting ,another 
ns his solo domicile. O'hv distribution of personal 
properly is regulated according to tho laws of the 
cnuntiy in which the dfceimod was domiciled at 
tho time of his death. Succession to heritable 
property is regulated Ivy the law of the country 
where it is situated, wherever tho death of tho 
proprietor mft,v have taken place. A wUl, to he 
valid, must bo executed in conformity to tlie law 
of tlie, country where the testator was domiciUnl; 
and the validity of a marrias* depends upon its 
boing iu conformity with the law ot the country 
iu wTiicU it took place, iirovlded the parties were 
(tondjide domiciled thoro. 

DOMmiCAL, OR SUNDAY LETTER, 

do-min', in Almanacs, one of the first seven 
letters of the alphabet is used to mark the Sun¬ 
days in the yoai, the same letter being cmploycil 
throughout. The seven ‘lays of the week, as be¬ 
ginning on the ist of tlanuaiy, are designated 
by tho letters A to G, and the one of thoKO whi.'h 
denotes Sunday is the dominical h.itor of tho 
year. Obviously, each succeeding common year, 
the dominical letter is, in alphabetical order, one 
backwards, and in leap year, two backwards. 
For instance, the year j 83 i began with a Satur¬ 
day, and the Sunday letter was Iheroforc B ; and 
iBSa began on a Sunday, A being the letter. The 
first day of 1,883 '"'li bo Moutiay, ami the letter 
will 1)6 Gr; but 1884 (leap-ycari will begin on a 
Sunday, and we skip a letter, taking K- not F, as 
the Sunday letter, after the aotli of Fobreary, 
the iaterealary day. Dominical letters were first 
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inttnflacfd iut'i the cftlemlar by tho caarly Chtiu- 
tiar.5i. To find tlie doiMhiioal Ifftter for any year 
ill the pvfserrt eentuty, add to the date, of the 
yeai‘ otie-foutib part (omitting fmotions} and 
divide by 7, If there bo wi remainder, A is tiio 
dominical letter; if i romnin, (4; if 2, F, niwl so 
on tfareiiglMitut the seron letters. I'hus, to ascer¬ 
tain tho totter for tSSj we proceed in this rnauner 
—i8to X 470 -j- 7 := There is noremaindeir, 
cOnsonuently A is the letter songlit. By this 
moans we oan ivadily find on wliat day of the 
Week any day of the mouth falls in a particular 
year, tlui letter iiidicatiug the date of tho first 
Sunday. 

DOMINrCAN FRJA'RR, an 

order of preaching fri.ars first Instituted by Do¬ 
minie de (luman, at Tmiloilse, in 1215. Ahont 
the year lu'fore, he had. together with iJiego do 
AKclios, endeavoured to convert tho Albigenses in 
the Henth of France by preaching. Feeling that 
tho immorality of the clergy auit the ignorance 
of tin: popidatioft were great aids to hereby, he 
iiisi.ltuted tho order of the Doniinicaim for the 
puriiose of preacluug and converting. Tho order 
was coulinned by Innocent Til. and llononus 
III., in Before that time, however, Do¬ 

minic had fonnd that preaching hud little effect 
upon the Albigenses; and, at his instigation, the 
pope proclaimed a crusade against the “ hci;ctie.t.’’ 
The baiH)u.s of Fiance wore summoned to join, 
and under the leadership of Dc Moutfort, rather 
of the great Wimon de Moutfort, of Euelatid, 
horrible slaughter was committed on tlifsoun- 
fortuimte' people. Dominic h!m.sclf is not said 
to have hoen a harsh or cruel man, but merely 
led Mindly away by bigotry and religious passion. 
The members of liis now order wore a white g.ir- 
ment siniiJar to tliat worn by tire Cartbusians, 
with a black claak and a pointed black cap. Five 
years after their institution they took the vow of 
poverty, anti in the following year Dominic died. 
He was canonized by Dregory IX, in 123 3. lie 
liad, as early as 1206, founded ati order of nuns, 
and in jsia the first convent of Dommican nnn.s 
was c.stablished at Rome. Amither Dominican 
order was established In 1224, called the Kniglits 
of Ohrist, and confirmed in rayg. It was origi¬ 
nally ft company of kijights ,aiul nobles, and its 
object was to suppress Iwresy by force of amis. 
Tho title of the order was afterwards changed to 
that of the Penitents of St, Dominic. They did 
not lose tlieir civil or domestic rights and privi¬ 
leges. Ibo original order increased rapidly in 
numbers and intiuence. Within six yeara after 
their institution they had spread into England, 
led by Gilbert du PrcBiiey, and founded a monas¬ 
tery at Oxford. They also made their way into 
Sootlaiid, where they were well received by Alex¬ 
ander II. lu England they were always called 
ttee Shick friars, and many traces of tlwn are to 
bo observed in noarly every town. Tho distriofe 
i^ libiidon known At .Blackirlars, nimr St. Paul’s, 
litoaervns thefe memory. In Franco they were 
called dAeobins, from the fact that they first 
loCftM' themselves to the Rue St. Ja®ij«eg*-hi 
tte Itotto. daoobuB. 'They produced teveral 
fndaxma echolaw; Afiiertns Magnus, Thomas 
Aruntios, and Raymund do Peunaforte, being 
the mmber, Mombs-rs of the order 
i»j»Ae A terrible %ua;e in history, to coanectioa 
with Rm cstoblLslunent and proctiees of the In, 
i^uieitlon. At tbd prosont flay, the order of Do*. 
idioiQanv ohly fiounidies in Italy, Huagary, Swit- 
asrtond, aail AroteiMu There mw oouvaute of 


Dominican nuns in those countiich, and m Ba¬ 
varia and Belgium. 

DOMINIUM, do-rnin'-i-tm, a, law term de¬ 
rived from the Itonians, implyiii,g .a full legal 
light to an Mijoct which actual, possession alone 
cannot confer. It may consist in some limited 
power on the object at the tunc, or some ulti¬ 
mate right at a future time. 

poatiiirirs tdcmi'-i-niia (I^tt.jlord or master), 
a title assumed by some of the Homari cmjierors. 
In Baw, a person really intei'cstcd in the i^sue of 
an action though not necessarily a ixii'ty to the 
suit, is stylcil the dombma Hlis. 

DONATION, tlo-tiai'-shim (La 6., dovaiig, 
ft‘om diwo, I give), is tlu* act of giving or hpstow- 
ingj also, a gift. A donation, to bo vnlul m 
Law, supposes a caiiacity Imth in tlie <louor to 
give and in the donco to receive. It distinguislies 
between a thu/abo inter rfwsand donntio mortis 
Ciftrrd; in the former ca.se a gift, to Vie valid and 
bimlmg, must citliei boaccompanieil by the solem¬ 
nity of a deed, or by that of delivery of jiossea- 
sioii: and when so perfected it is not su tho 
donors power to retract it, though a ineie gift, 
unless it bo pi-cjudioial to creditors, or thi' donor 
wcie under some, legal incapacity, as luiancy, 
ocveiture, or the liko. A dminlio mortis rou-sfl ia 
when a person in his last sickness, ajipiohonding 
his dis.9olution near, delivers, or causes to be de¬ 
livered, to another the possession ot any.jiorsoual 
goodS' to keepi in case of his dccea.se. 'J’lie gift 
being made only in coDtcm}>lation of deatu, 
implies tliat if the donor lives, it siiall revert to 
himself, and consequently it partakes of tho 
nature of a legacy. If tho donor dies, it noods 
not the assent of the cvecutorS, but it is of 110 
avail agnin.st creilitors in case of a clofkicney of 
assets. To be effectual, it imi.st be accompanied 
by a delivery of the chattels j or if it be in action, 
and not in possession, the delivery of the in.stru- 
ment by which it is seoured. As it tnk'-s etfoct 
from the delivery, it is not a te-stamentary ad, 
and docs not come wilbm the jurisdiction of the 
ecclesiastical courts, nor require proliato or ad- 
mtoistration. 

DONATTSTS, do'-fia-tMs, the name of a 
powerful and iufluontiol Christian sect that aiose 
in North Africa in tho cark part of the fourth 
century. They were the followers of .Donatus, 
a bishop of Numidia, who opposed tho election of 
Cecilianus to tho bishoxirie of Ouvthuge in 311, on 
the ground of hb being a traditor, or hardiig de- 
tiverecl up llio’ sacreil books to the jiagans, and 
that thereby his election was void, and all wlio 
fidbered to him he.retic.s. Ho quitted the Bom.sn 
Church, aud founded a distinct sect, regarded all 
others as heretics, and not to ^ received into 


Council hold at Rome two years after their 
toparatioa, and the year followlng''"by another 
at Arlia. Ctostantine tho Great, in 31$, de¬ 
prived ifilcm oif their churcbos, and seat their 
seditfous bishops into bMiislvia^nt; but, not with- 
sfemdii^ these severities, their do&irinos sjireAd 
very rapidly, and in 330 Ri^iaro said to have 
mnnbor'cd 172 bishojis In the Christian |koviucos 
of Northern Africa. Driv en fanatical w the op¬ 
pression of the civil power, they not oiify denied 
the right of the stats to iaterfera in .matters 
ccelosiastical, but bands of Dpoatist asperics at¬ 
tacked tho itoi>eried -hstops, and for' tldilieen 
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yeiu’S Ui <lova»ta.tt! JtanvUftuia luwl 

Numkliui. MAi'tynlmo wtw oagoriy soiijjUt by 
th'.trn, ci'.xt thoy fl'iilittsly uavo tUciiWelvce it’j io 
b<j cseoufi;'.!. T«)\vAril3 t'bo eftd of tJiB atJtth 
century, many of tljcna were iuduceil tO retwra 
to the Catholic ChUTeb, and in tile foUowng 
century they became cstinot. The Bonutiste 
'i>'orit upon the principle that the es<ie»ee iif a true 
church conai^lBd iu the purity and holineasoof 
each of its raemboi-s iiulmdmUy, and notinci'cly 
in its Apostolico’OiitlKvUo foundation and tt-uMsh- 
iug ; hoiic! they held tliat every ehnroh which 
tolerated unworthy niejnbers was itself polhitod 
by communion with them, tuid conaoquently 
ceased to be a true Christian church. They 
thorofore cx;oaminnnicatcd all known and gross 
offenders, only receivin'^ them again upon being 
robaplised ; and they also held tliat the cfflaicy 
of tJio saerainents doponded ution the porsoiud 
worthiness of the adnunistTutor. 

DONATl^'^E, don'-a-tiv (Ijat., domttivim), 
is generally a donation, gift, or gratuity. In the 
canon law it is applied to a honefioo given by .a 
pation to a priest without proaoutathm to the 
ordm.riv, anil without institution and induution. 
No iu'ciiMi Jroin the bishop is necessary to iierfcct 
the doiu'o’a title to tlie jicssession of the donative; 
it Tecoiv.'R its full clfect from the single act aoid 
sole autiliority of tho donor. Donatives are 
fui'tUcr exempt from episcopal juriialiction, and 
are vi-sited by commissioners apiminfced by the 
]Sitroti. Donatives aro created whenover the 
king, or any .subject by his license, doth found a 
church or cliapol, and ordain that it sliali be 
merely in the gift or disposal of the patron, enb* 
jeet to ills visitation only, and not to that of the 
ordiiiarj', .lud vested absolutely in the chirk, by 
the [i.itnm's deed of dimotioii, without presouta- 
tii'u. inslitution. oi induction. The law now D', 
that if tile trim patron onee waives fah privilege 
of floiKition, ami presents to the bishap, abd the 
cleric IS admitted and insrilulod, the advowson 
couscB ever aft.er to bo donative. 

DONTS OONDJTIONAEIBUS. {See 
E.vr.iu..) 

DtXiM BOOK, BOM BOO, or BOME 

BOOK, <.(oohi''buk, ia the name given to the 
code of laws coinpiled by Alfred the Great. The 
gciicitkl opinion mis long been that Alfred , was 
tlm framer of these laws; but according to Dr. 
Pauli, ill his life of that mouaroli, ” ho crented 
no new lows; hk aim was simply to restore, fco 
mnovato, to imiwovc,” In every imrt of -hK 
domiuions he met with existing laws which re¬ 
quired revision alteration, or airangomont, and 
to this duty Alfred addressed himsolf, assisted 
by the advice and co-operatimj, of the wisest and 
best men of the time. He had bofore him the 
Kentish collection of Etbelbert, the compUal^n 
of the West $ax<m laws by bis owb anoestor Ina, 
and the law-book of the great Otfa, whdeh west 
used in Mercia. “ Inn’s coUeetton .W* th^ 
one received entire into the Dedex, vdidch. w^ 
chiefly appUeablc to the conditioa of the UToii* 
Saxons. A few artiofes were ntbaitfed ioi* tewl 
there froip the JCentish ami Mereiaat lawf; -Wt 
rescaroh^nfe this matter k not possM^ as ^n’« 
hook is Tost.” Alfred strove not «mly to mpms 
erinie, but to ohisek every Sponnos wf hnroOi!^^ 
mnong aH classes of hki HUbiootsl and his oftwts 
to educate tho morals of ]m powprfei ho^ 
uncu^vatod people, in aocordwaoe with the 


dociriiios of the Biblo, are indeed beautiful iuui 
uxoullcut. 

BOOMHBAY-BOOK. [See D,»u'.,^v. 
Book.) 

BOBMSTER, OB BEBMSTEB, ,.v«os'- 

iffet, the name of an ollim' formcily attached to 
the High Court of .runtiobtry in iScotlaud. He 
pronounced tike sentcfice or doom of ooiu'.aiimtid 
persons. The othtw has born ahcUslied for auay 
yHars, Deemsters, ui the Islands of Jersey anil 
Man, are juilgos. 

_BOROAS SOefETY, rfc/'lior, a term ap¬ 
plied to an associftiitm of ladles who unite together 
to obtain subscriptions in order to bestow cloth¬ 
ing and other aids to families in distress and 
want. Tho name ia also given to soeiotios got up 
for tho purpose of giving work to distreajied 
needlewomcii. Tho nmiii; owes its urigiu to a 
vme in tho Acte of tho Apostles (ix. jp). “ vUid 
all the widows stood liy hiui weeping, and show¬ 
ing the coats aud garnuiuts which Dorcas made, 
while she wa.s with them.” 

BOBT, SYOB OP, doH, a faHioua 

Wyoonvened in idittat Dorr., or Dordiw in, on 
tho Rhine, convoked by tho nuthinity of tho 
States'gonoral, Kminent divinva from England, 
.Scotland, Bremen, Ilessi.i. Switaevland, tlnj 
Ralatifintc, and tho TJuitod Provinces, nttonded 
it, tti( decide tim controversy betwwm the 
Armiiifens and the Calvinists. Tho Arminiaitt 
party BeaLrod to begin thciii*hs.tc by a rotiileinim- 
ti<m of the Calvinislid tenot of reiirolvathm; but 
it,was demvod tliat hs they themsvUxb wore 
aocuaed of departure from the faith, bvlore they 
could condeiviu othai's they must justify them- 
aelvos. To this order of i»r<wevlun‘ they would 
not yield submission. They were banklied. and 
the sjmod eondittmed, in onlet, the Armiiniwn 
tonots, Tho Arminiaiis, m', as they were somc- 
timo.s called, the llcmoustrnnt paaty, sulfcrwi 
civil jvroscriptioii and cruel jmwsimtnms, Gro- 
tius was sentenced to perjiv^tual iinpriscnmeiit, 
and Ohlcnbaruevidt was executed. Priesiand, 
Groningen, Zealand, GuehloTlan<^,and Utrecht, 
would not iMsoept all tho dacisioiis Of tho Synod ; 
and its authority was not fully recognised In 
.Holland or England., {See AsmuiAlia and Cat- 
VINIKH.) 

BOYE, SYMBOL OF THE.—'Dm Ho^y 

Ghostt having descondod upon Christ nt Hie 
haptiksm in, the ferm of a dove, that bird la gene¬ 
rally employed as a symbol or tlic Spirit in re¬ 
ligious art. It is also u.sed «a an etnhlr m of peace,, 
when it.boain an edive-branoh in its mouth, donbt- 
loss referring 'to the roturn, of the dovo to the 
ark, When usod a« an emblem of iniiity by the 
anorent pftiaters, it was usually reprcsimtcd white, 
with red claws and be&k, and sumetiment 'with a 
golden nimbus round the head. Dying saiuta 
and mwrtyM am frojjuontly repwscivtitd with ^a 
.dwe flying nwn thair mautlis; in tlirse eetscs it 
M a symbol of the soul purified by e«l) ering. In 
aonko stMoed, window's, tjie seven gift* m the 
Holy Stomt arc symboUised by a dow, from which 
proceed seven rays, terminating in sewn ntai*. 
Whpn used as n symbol of the Church of Chritt, 
fhe dpvc is represented with hix wings-two at 
the head, two at the shoulders, amt two at the 
ieet. The flgtiro of a dove is often to lie seen i» 
SBnglkdi -ohurches at tho presont day over thu 
fiovwra ^ feme. 
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DOWAGER, rloy-a-Jiir JFr., douairUre), 
clouottis, properly, a ■widow with a dower, but 
commonly the title is only applied to the widows 
of jioi'sous of high rank, and ieused to distinguish 
them ftoin the wives of their husbands’ heirs, 
who have the same name and title. 

Q,uo«n Dowager,—In this coiuitry, the widow of the 
king enjoys must of the privllesros ahich belonjte<l to 
her as tjiieen-eonaort. If she were to marry a subject, 
she would not lose her regal title; hut no such mai- 
riage would l)e legal witiiout the consent of the 
sovereign. It is not Idgli treason to conspire to prti- 
oure tho death of the queen dowager, bwause the 
succession to tiui crown is not thereby endangered, 

DOWER, doid-er (Lat., tioa, a gift), that 
portion of a ImshanJ’s lands, tonomonts, &o., to 
which a,wife is entitled for her life upon the 
death of her husband. A woman forfeits her 
right to dower by adultery, by her husband’s 
trcu.NOn, or by divorce a vincuio. 

DOWRY, doid-re, though often confounded 
wit!) dovvor, liiis quite a dilforent meaning, being 
thomaniage portion brought by a wife to her 
husband. 

DOXOLOG Y, doki-oV'O'je (Or., doxa^ glory, 

anti lotm, .a discourso), denotes a form of praise, 
or giving glory to Ood; as in the concluding para¬ 
graph of the Lord’s Prayer-Thine is the king¬ 
dom, and tlio power, and tho glo_0', for ever; ” 
or tho Hymn of the Angels (Luke ii. 14)—‘IGlory 
to Ood in the highovt, and on earth poacolgoon 
ivill to all men.” Two hymns used in thclearly 
GlirisUan cluirch were known us tho gientfr and 
lesser (hukidogy. The greater doxoiogy was 
aimpiy an <‘xpiiTislon of tile angelic hymn, and k 
MOW generally known by that name; it is sung in 
tlio Homan tjjtholic church at tho cele)»ration of 
tlio Lonl’s Supper and at matins. The lesser 
doxoh>i'y is the ordinaiy doxology, “ Glory be to 
the P'otiicr, and to the !^on,” &c., repeated at the 
end of each psalm, and iu other places, iu tho 
Borvico of the Church of Englsmd, 

DRAGONNADBS, dmi/-on-naides, the 
name given to religious porseeutiomf of the 
Protostautis in France, in tho reign of Louis Xfif. 
and his suocessors. TJiey were armed fsxpeditions 
led by a bisliop or his delegate, geiior^ly a priest, 
wito demanded of the heretics that^they should 
renomici'' tht> faith, and, on theit' refusal, left 
them to be dealt with is the iaoe 4 cruel manner 
by soldiers, gnneraliy dragoons, wh|nop the namo 
given, Louis XIV’. was so plt!((sod with the 
success of their “ conversions,” th,it he revoked 
the Edict of N'antOs, to further the ' ‘ good work. ” 
(.Srr 'Nantlh, Ewot oy.) 

DRAGOOX, drug •oon' .(Fr., dn l^on, from 
Lat., draco, a sclent ■with wings mrd myrs, siip- 
poHod to he able to emit flames from the mduthl,'a 
mounted soldier, so called from the weapon with 
which the horsemen raised about j6oo, by the 
Maresohal ,de BrisRac, were armed: because the 
muszio ■was shitped Uke the extended jaws of a 
dragon. In the British army there are siac’ 
regnpehts known as dragoon guards, and three 
df rtragoons. 

v DRAPERS’ COftlPANY.oneofthetwelve 

ptincipol Companies of the City of London, eir- 
Htled to bp styled “ Honourable.” It was incor- 
■ porated in 

DRAWING AND QD^VRl’ERINO, an 

old and barbarous jpnnishment, wiiich may still 
be inflicted ufion those who are found guilty of 


treason, Tho sentence is, that tlio prisoner be 
drawn to the place of execution on a hurdle; that 
ho Ire hanged by the neck till he bo dead ; that 
his head be severed frorn his body ; and that his 
body be divided into four parts, or (piartered. 
Wlien females are found guilty of treason, tire 
quartering is not carried into force. By a 
warrant iimjer the sign-manual of the sovereign, 
coimtcraigned by a principal accretiuy of state, 
the sentence of “ drn'wing and quartering ’’ can 
now bo altered into beheading. 

DRIVING, FURIOUS, dri'-vitig fu'-re-vs 
(Sax., dr[fan, to drive; Lat.,/j/rio.tu.'i, furious), 
which was a misdemeanour by common Jaw; was 
declared to be a statutory offence by 24 and 25 
Vic. e. 100, which declares that it any person 
shall bo maimed or othe.rwise injured by reason 
of the wanton and furious driving or racing, or 
by the wilful miscomluct of any co.u;limiin, or 
other person having the chargo of any vehicle, 
the offender shall be guilty ot a misdeineanour, 
and punishable a.s such by tincandiinprihonmcnt. 

DROJT D’AUBAINE, dnixii-do-baine', an 
old custom of France, the king was entitled, rm 
the deatJ) of a foreigner who had taken uji his 
frxcrl residence in France, to claim his movable 
estate, notwithstanding any testamenlaiy settle¬ 
ment which he might liavo left. The claim was 
abolished in 1819. 

DROITS OF ADMIRALTY. (,svc 

AimiKAiTr, t>R03TS OI^) 

DROWNING AS A PUNTSHMRNT.- 

Thc ancient Britons inflicted death 1 )V drowning. 
J'hc jV(V/od<!,s, or drowning of jiriests and lloyalists, 
at lyons, Was one of the most.tcrnhlc features 
of tho great French Revolution. 

DRUIDS, a name given to the ordi r 

of priests which existed in ancient times among 
coi tain branches of the Celtic race, if not rnnong 
all. ISIumerous derivations have Irecn given of 
the name ; ono not improbable la from the ohi 
Celtic word derougd, from de, “god,” and rouml, 
“.speaking,” a participle of the verb raiii/ild'i.n, 
“ to speak.” Another j.s froi'n llie Welsh rfiriV, 
an oak, from which comes dencudd, or iluiid. 
The Unn<l.s only bocamu known iu In.sfory about 
the 1st century before Christ, and tliey were 
then chiefly found in Gaul am'. Britain. .I nltus 
Caesar is the ancient author who has given the 
clearest and most minute account of them. Ac¬ 
cording to him, tlrcyformed one of tlie two 
orders of rank ami dignity in Gaul. Tlrey were 
engaged in things sacred, conducting the public 
and the private sacrifice.^, and regulating all 
matters of religion. They were held in great 
honour among the |>oople, and a mtmber of young 
rnen resorted to them for the purjiosc of instiuc- 
liorr.^ They determined almost all controversies, 
public and private ; decreed.'■owards and punish¬ 
ments; and if any one did not submit to tUeir 
decision, they interdicted him from the sacrifices, 
Vhich, among them, was the most heavy punisli- 
ment, such persons hoing shunned by all and 
deprived of all oiidl rights and privileges. 
Among the Druids there was one who possessed 
supreme authority over them, who was cilhor 
elfected by the suffrages of the otliers, Vi if pre¬ 
eminent in dignity among the rest, was at once 
olCctcd. They assembled at a fixed period of the 
year, iu a consecrated place in the torritbries of 
the Caruutes, which was reckoned the central 
region, of the" whole of Gaul; and thither all who 
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ba<] ciisputt-'Si asscinbltHl ftom every pait, and 
biibrnittod to their daereca aud determinations. 
They did not te war or i)ay tribute like the 
re-tl, being oseniptetl from military service, and 
having a dispensatiou in all mutters. They 
were .^.nd to leani by heart a grent uumber of 
verses; for they regarded it unlawful to commit 
thoh<' to wrrting ; and hence some renrainod in 
training for twenty years. In almost all other 
matters in their public and private transjiictions, 
they used Greek obaraictcrs. One of their lead¬ 
ing tenets was, “ That souls do not become es- 
tinot, but jrass after death from one body to 
another; and they thiirk that men, by this tenet, 
are in a great degree excited to valour, tiro fear 
of dcatli being disregarded. They likewise dis¬ 
cuss !pul impart ^to the youth many things re¬ 
specting tho stars aud their motion; rcsirccting 
the e.vteut of the world and of our earth; re- 
B]iediiig the nature of things; respecting the 
ixirvor aud the majesty of the immortal gods. 
Tliis institution is supposed to have come from 
liritaiu ; and even now those wlio desire to gain 
a more aecurato knowledge of that system, gone- 
rally (iroeecd thither for tho purpose of stuaying 
it.” Ah to the amount of knowledge possessed 
by the Druids, we have little means of aetermiu- 
itig, TItcy unquestiimably possessed some 
kiiowlfdgi! of the he,aveu!y bodies beyond wbat 
biu’-iily pertainrd to tho regulation of thete religi¬ 
ous festivals, inasmuch as tlicy computeil the 
yfiii by Imvations, which supposes an acquaintance 
also rsith the solar year ; and various relics have 
bciMi found in IroLind, among Druidi«ail remains, 
which are thought to be astronomical rustruments 
dcMgiud to shcrv the phases of the moon. At 
tlu’ sftnii- tinio, there wus notalittle of astrology, 
diritiatiou, and magic mixed up with their 
punsi scicnco. In their doctrine of medicine 
j)ai licul.rtly, there was far more of superstition 
than of knowledge. To a great many plants 
they alttibuted a sacred mystic character, Th*! 
oak was especially regarded as sacred among 
them, and in the uak-groves they frequently pet- 
foirncd their rites, and that may, as stated above, 
luive originated their name. Most sacred of all, 
however, wus the mistletoe, which they esteemed 
as an antidote to all poisons, a cute for All 
di.seases. It was gathered at certain seasons, 
with the most formal and pompous ceremonies. 
According to Pliny, as soon as it was discovered 
upon the oak, the Druids coUooted in crowds 
about the tree ; a priest in white vestmeute 
ascended, and, with a knife of gold,, cut the 
mistletoe, which was received by another stand¬ 
ing on the ground; sacrifices were offered up, 
and tho day spent in rejoicings. There were 
certain ether plants which were regarded as 
potent remedies for various diseases, and were 
carried about as charms, as well as amber beads, 
which the Druids manufactured for warriors in 
battle, and which are stall found in their tombs. 
A still more powerful talisman was, according 
to Pliny, the serpent’s .It was formed, fie 
says, by the poisonous spittle of a great many ser-, 
pouts tkriued together. It was gathered at moon- 
light, and afterwards worn, hr the bosoth. , !I'he 
Druid who obtained it^ hftd to aeiee it sud¬ 
denly, mount a horse and ride for' his life 
until lie could cross a stream, turd $0 be sftfe 
from the pursuing serpents. Their profotmder 
cerumonies, those which they celebrated in tho 
depths of the oak forests or of secluded oaves, 
are known to us only through the vaguest tra¬ 
ditions, and in the stupondoaa bat drlapidstsd 


stojie monuments which still exist in Mniif 'luiu 
of Prance and Tlrituin, and whicii ;ue piipu- 
laiiy (perh.aps not coiTcctly) sujqursed to liove 
beoir connw'.tod with tho Druulical wo£.«liip K, 
is said that luimair sacrifices were Ireinn iitly 
offered up upon thoir aUara. The Dt ni'Is riin- 
sisted of three distinct dasscs—tlic (u.ixIh, tie' 
vatea or pvoidvets, and the priests [nstpev, 'I'lic 
bnrfl8 W'erc poets, not only of a veligioux but also 
of a luartial and satirical class. 'Pl’c vates wore 
the diviners or revejvlers of the future, wlio were 
charged with tho conduct of sncrificus ami other 
cxtoinal oereraonitrs, and who stood as mediiitors 
or intcrprateis hetweon the people and the luglur 
order ot inicsts. Those dwelt in the deptlis o? 
tho oak fon'sts, Cultivating the more secret and 
mystic diKitrinos of their faith, Tliore were also 
druidcsses, who, as prophetessus and soreeresses, 
exercised great influcjice over the luttple. iVlieo 
Gapl was subdued by the Unmans, the Dinidie.il 
religion gradually rethed before ilm clasMc 
heathenism, and, step by stop .withdrew at first 
into Avnioidca, and then into' Britain. 11 lin¬ 
gered as a public worship longest in the island 
of Anglesca, whence it w.is lluiilly dtiseii out; by 
the Human troojrs under liuetonius I'aurnuis. la 
A.D., amid a groat deal of sl.mghter. Xev*i tire¬ 
less it contitiued, as a superstitious belir-f, to 
hold sway for many yours theveaftev over the 
Blinds of the Geltio teihes uiid their desoinid.intb. 

Drum head oouRT-iiiAiun a l. 

the M.]no given to a council of olticri.'j convoked 
in haste when on active service, to piiuislt w pa»v 
sentenoo of diMith ou any soldu r who htn. coni 
inittcd an offence which reriuires to be dealt wit)' 
in a summary in.anuer. The big drum was uM d 
as a table, round which the oilicer.s cornpo-sin/r 
tho council assembled; whenoo the uanie, wiriclr 
is naw applicl to any court-martial held in Iwste. 

DRUM-MAJOR, the principal drummer in 
a regiment, who brats the iiig drum, and teaelies 
uml Im tile general maTUigemcnt oi the other 
drummers, 

Diumnisr, rfrwt’-mcr, any man or boy in a regiment 
who buats ih*i drum, and in this manuer sives various 
signals to tbe troops. JiSAr or DauM.) The, 
dTcmuiers stand Immediately before the lurivates on 
the muster roll. 

DRUSES, dnrce^-cs, a people, about 80,000m 
number, of industrious habits and energetic cha¬ 
racter, inlittbiting the southern rang© of Mount 
Lebanon and the western slope of Anti-Lebanon, 
in northern Syria. They are supposed to lie tho 
descendants of the Cuthitos, a flwce tribe settled 
by the Assyrian Esar-liaddoa in this part of 
Syria after the secoird captivity, and of tlm Mardi, 
a warlike people from the north of tho Caspian, 
12,000 of whom were formed into a military 
colony by Constantine IV., in 6S6 a.ix, to form 
a bulwark against Mohammedan invasions. 
There was, later, a considerable infusion of Andrs, 
the result being the strange arnalpunated race, 
the Druses, ana their peculiar relighm 011 which 
Judaism, Mohammedanism, and some nidmu-nts 
of Ohristjanity aro strangely mingled. The 
name Druses is supirosed to have been token 
from Darazi, an adherent of the Calef of Egypt, 
Hakom Biarnr Allah, or Komrilla, who, about, 
loag, announced that he wws a I>iviiDc incarna 
tion, Darazi, who probably believed in the pro- 
teiision-s of his master, fled from the popular 
indignation to tho D'banou. wli"re lie pienche.i' 
the new doctrines, hut with little effect. A 

o 
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PcrsUu jnyatic, wlio' beoaifts rizier of 

was a raOi'c vjsjorous teaokec, aad is ro- 
gfti'Jcil liy tho ai* tha a?;t\ial foumlur of 

their faith. Tlio f>riise9 mintAin oojaitloraWe 
secrecy a« to their i>eetiliai’ tswets; i)afc it is 
known tiiat they believe in one (tol, who has re¬ 
vealed ten t.imoB upon tho earth as a 

tnan, Ilakotn bein^ the last, and tiunl incarnation. 
The finsfc of the creutnrea of Ood is tho llniyeiaa.1 
lutclligcnoe, iaipersouated in liamze, who is the 
creator of ftTJ snbonlinatc beings, wlitiso soiil was 
onto in the body of .feaiis, and wlw alone has 
iminodiaio communion with the Deity. Next in 
rank are four urchanKcls, and, lower efeiU,_ are 
spiritual agents of various ranks. They bcjiev®, 
too, in tho trnnsmigration of sonlfl from one 
tnuoan being to another; and that when the 
aoiili. have been purified fiwn every stahi, there 
will come a period of perfeot rest. The souls of 
the virtiioirs pass after death into the bodies of 
^'hil»c.^u Druses; tiiose of the wicked may Ire de- 
gradud to the level of camels or dog*. All fire- 
vioufi religions were mei ely types of the true faith, 
and all theii' sacitsd books and ccremonio* arc to 
be interpreted allegorically. There is a class of 
religious persons iiUliatod into the Draw loys- 
teriw, and known ns the Akals ; tho uninitiated, 
©r pjahits, are free from all religions duties, are 
new ciromuchwHi, ami do wot pray or fast, ^oly- 
gfirny is unknown, TJie Akafs aSeefc gi-eat pUrity 
of life, and simplicity of dress, and .absiaiin irom 
intoxicating drinks, tobacco, and otlicr Isi'-tlrios. 
Tho seven oanlinal pninta of tlio Driiso foitlland 
pr.vctice are-veracity (not necessarily i‘>war<h( 
those not of thoir own race); mutual prosoction 
and l e^istanco; belief in the iiiiiLy of Hakem 
as God; conlontnieiit with his works; submis- 
sio» to his will; sepai-atiou from those In onor 
and from demons. Prayer is regarded as- an im¬ 
pertinent intei ference with tho will of tlie Crea¬ 
tor ; and the freedom of the human will U main¬ 
tained. The faithful aropermitted, if their safety 
demand it, to make outward profession of any 
otherroligion, consequently they do not serupk to 
join tho Moljammcdaufl in prayers and ablutjons, 
or to sprinkle thcinsclv'cs witli holy water in tho 
Mftronitft churches. The Druse places of worship 
arc plain bnildings in socluded Birols, frequently 
on Isolotod hills. About i8.to, the Druses wwe 
e ngaged in a terrible (jnarrol with thoir noigh- 
iDours and fonnor friends the Maronitoa, and 
frightful mas-saews were therosuHi. (Are Makon- 
itsa.) 

DUALISM, (Jjat., ^ao, two), is 

a. term aiH>Uud to tliuso systems of. philosophy 
which refer all caistenco to two ulthualo ptln- 
Ojples. This doctrine was held by mfthy of the 
ftficieiit Orotfk philtwoplmrs, who regarded tho 
universe as constituted by two priJ^cijdes—the 
i&no active, the other passive; the one »pirlt»«il, 
ibo other material. A mythological .dualism whs 
Imld by ZoitxMiter and the' Bfagl, who. acisoanted 
fur the present state of things by' maifttaihlng 
jtho^stence of a good iH»d on'ovil principle. The 
MLlnOrniics and the nlaniclnrans subsequently 
Adopted this belief. systems of philosophy 

regard mat tef l aMgite rit as dUttiuet prin- 
dphtl'alra. abso a M^^mpMitalfsnv, in opposition 
to ja|fcoCT»Mam* iHP^wdualjisro is also applied 
, te i ^'i^eory, of phrM^on, {See , rsuemtou. > 
Tito Bioidsm, 

■ ptrOilS te'-iaiot (Lat., 

you will b*^ witB you),.i» a writ bommandiiig 
me ^ appear ai p oerUk day in ona of the 


courts of the Olnmocry division of the High 
{Jourt of Justice, and to brine with him both© 
cvijlenees or other thing** which tho court would 
view. ♦ 

DUCHY, daUh'-e dvrM), a term aiiplied 

to tho territory or dominions of a duke ; as tho 
duchy of Lancaster. The court of tlio duchy of 
Lancaster in Lngland is also callc-d the Duchy 
court. (Ike DoiiK.) 

DUBLUNtx, dvf-el-fint/(Jjii., daellum,; Fr., 
dud), a combat between two jicrsons, at a time 
and place spccilU'd in a challenge sent by one of 
the parties to the other. Duels nsuiiUy arise out 
of private quarrels, and tho general practice is 
for the party iiujultod to send a friend to demand 
an apology. If bo refuses, ha is requested to 
name his friend; and the two friends, or .seconds 
as they aro called, arrange the jircliniinaries for 
the combat. They also choose tlie ground, regu¬ 
late the mode of fighting, place the woiij>ons in 
the combahints’ hainls, and enforce conqjUanco 
with tho rules whidi they have decided iqion, 
Altliongb the duel is now of very ra re ocoui rcnce, 
it is com [varatlvcly n modern institution. Among 
tho ancient Greeks and Itomans no stich ptaciico 
existed, and tho word ditallum meant a wai lie- 
twcon two nations. Afterwards, nuder tlio belief 
tliat God would interfere miraculously in behalf 
of tho iuuocont against the giulty, jmlii'iu! dis¬ 
putes wore decided throughout Europe by tml 
by battle. _ (flee AaarzE oi.' Jl.iiTUc,) Jhobably 
the duel originatod in a belief hi the sanic 'itin- 
oi])lo. It seems to have )md its oiigiu among tho 
Gcrmyic nations. Lemis lo Df-honmuie vras the 
first hreiich king who pcrmittcil (lisputanls to 
resort to arms. Henry 11 . prohiLited duolluig, 
on account of a combat betwci u his fiion.l Fiancis 
de la Ohastaignerie and Guy Gh.ibot do .J.ivntic. in 
which tho latter was slaiu. The practice of duel¬ 
ling, however, still continued. Francis 1 . oircnly 
enoouragtnl jt, and set an example by chalU nging 
Charles V. Several ineffectual attempts w* i o 
made to put down the prncticc ; but to such an 
extent was it carried on during the soveii ignty 
of Henry IV., tlmt in the fiist eighteen yciur of 
: his feign 4,000 gentlemen lost tlieir liv, s in . Im.ds. 
Henry was compelled by popular feeling lo en¬ 
deavour to abolish the custom by adding di.illi, 
in extreme cftscB, to the pcimUias then in foivt. 
He, however, did. not look with an nufiivourublo 
©ye upon duBllingeonsequontiy, although iln- 
Iftwfuf, it became very fasliionablo. During the 
mgn of Louis XlII. duelling became so prevalent 
that it Was said in Taus that no Frenchman v.aa 
Vorth looking at tmloss he had killed his man. 
Although duelling was so common, the law 
against it was carried out with great vigour, and 
Bfiveral fibbleaiea and genriemcn of higit ruiowu 
were beheaded for ix-Tsistiag in fightuig. I>ujing 
Louis XIV.’« reigo, duels of three, foUr, and five a 
aide were cotkmon; but tho king at last enforced 
til© laws witbaueh firmness that, for the time, duel- 
niigwasalmostabolishufi. Duelling appears to have 
bfftin iutrodoced into England idsout the time of 
the Norman conquest; but was. princqially m its 
public or iudiolal' form. Priwte duelling was 
y*ay prevalent in the reige of Quew Klimbcth. 
it. declined during the OonunpnWealtli, but broke 
out again in the roign of Clmrlcs II. During the 
Toifio of William IIL attempts were made to 
oMish duelling; and ia’i'/ra a bill was,lntio- 
dac«d lato Parliament, but was thrown out, not- 
withataodiiw that its objects hod been strongly 
adroeatttd w toucan AfiiM’ii speech. After the 
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weeziiig of ewortls ’vnis ftb&ndoii«<l, clut-lliMSf 
duuiinhtt-'d foi- ti tiiao ; but the pistol m) 05 i bcvsan 
to tako the place of that weapon, After atiiHo 
chance took t.ho place of skill, and ghastly, alltcit 
absurd, duels were foojjht ftt two or thruo paors, 
one pistol hoing loadod and the otUrs' not, 'fkia 
sort ot duelling seemed to reaoh its cliruax when 
the (lispritantsinadticholoz; by lot between two]»ill,s, 
one made of bread and IhoothereonUdning poison. 
Prom this point duelling declined, ami has quite 
fallen into disrepute ; in this country, imh'Oil, it 
is now unknown. Tiro last duel fouglit in tills 
■country was lu i8t5. Suveral stringent additions 
on the subject or duelling were added to the 
Articles of War in 1844 by the commander of tb© 
forces. Ky the laws of England, any mhu killing 
nijothcr in a duel, however fair it may have (leen, 
is considered guilty of murtier. Duels among the 
ilenuan students are very frequent, but are little 
more than feuciug-matches with sharp weapons ; 
and although some ugly cuts in the face are given 
and received, they are never absolutely dangerous, 
swaniied seconds arealways on the alert toprevent 
viny serious wounds. In Prance, duelling is Very 
uovaleut, especially among journalists, who chal- 
eiigc eiicli other on the slightest pretexts ; and 
lioth in Prance and Germany resort to the duel 
by ,‘i>ldior.s who have quarrelled is not only 
sain ti.'noil, but encouraged, by the military 
autboiitios, ^ , 

Dl'KK, dw/fc (tat., n leader, » ^neral), ^ 
nu Iionoiary title given in England to nobletiivii ^ 
of the higliost renk. Tlio term Ts useil' in Ubtj 
trniisi,1(1011 of t'lo Jiible in Gcii. XXXvt 15, with 
jv'fviciico to the grandsons of Esau, and prb- 
baldy signilicK thoir jiosition as the heads Or 
fonndeis of families or tribe.s, as it could havn |io 
laditical moiiiing fin ther than tliisatthat early 
jieriod. It was applied os an especial iStlo' w 
i-ank to the militery governora of provinbe* >f 
tin Koman empire about the year 305, in’ tiitO 
iingn of Oonstantinctlie Great,'when thVyecaftod 
to exercise the civil functions which liarl iiltherto 
formed a pint of the duties of the Itonian 
governors or procurators. There were from thirty 
to forty of these tluaeg or dukesi, ten of whom 
wei cjiiuticnlarly distinguished by tlie appellation 
of roww. or comjianion, in allmnun to the close* 
Yclationship into wlych they were brongbl to th®; 
i tnjicror, by virtue of the high dignity with which 
they had been invested. The titlb bowifis in late 
iigus became “count,” and then implied a i-apk 
subordmatn to that of duke, altiiough it had Pre* 
viouslybcoti superior to it. (rHee COtiST,) The 
title of dwke was preserved iti succeeding Bgea, 
ajid for the most part ap^ed to fitUlt«)iy‘coin- 
nianders of high rank, by thff BOrlhci^' tribiss, 
•who asserted their supremacy the south of 
Enrojie iu tJio hvttei' days of the Ebmo* 

At tlie tizne of the conquest it whs ^wn to 
jicrsous exercising iilrhbst absolnhe ana kingly 
ower over large tracts of territory called d'hko* 
oms, acknovvledgiBS the saperiorliy of 
inonareh, of whom they vveqfe 8Vip|liqsrtl to S^f 
tlieir lands by feudtyl tender, % sllMt'imd 
oeoasioiial act ofdwinttge. (iSfePftWiibwStiaa,}: 
It was, however, no unikinwafitt 
doko to enter the lists 'With 
very slight ground* of offc«cs(, aijA' 
hob I Ida own against liitn, ^nch wete (diikea 
of Normandy, fiasconf, Aquitaltto, 

'Difthr dominions rrml tawf'were ^#ro(lil^r|5 id' 

Will cases. The title is appllea, itvoh. 

day, to the soveiii^s of so$t« oif ktntipor 


Garman^ states, sonu'tiiuus with the piTiix of 
“gnuid’’ 'or •’“areh;” as, the grand-liuku of 
Ikidfii, and the royal arvdidukos of .Vurttiia, &o. 
hi w own country, tlie Norman and I'lnnta' 
genet kings assumed the tilh; iiy viituo r.{ Uicir 
cwiiiticntw possessions, acquiroil by yduTilanco 
or mai’uajfc: Inih ft was mst couferre*) m an 
luniorary (UstiucUon iiy Eilwoid III, on hie son, 
Edward tho Jlluok Prince, whom hccnatctl duk« 
of (.'urnwall in ijS'i ’• rinca which lime that title 
has always bulongixl to tho prsnxo of Wales for 
the time being, by jirescrii'Uvo right. For some 
time .nfler this tho title was strictly confiucil to 
princes of tlw blood royal, or to those wlio were 
very neaidy allied to the royal family; but alstut 
i 4 S‘> the dignity was extended to the Staftbids, 
Bcaucliamiw, and other fnmilii'R, besides those 
who could claim close kiudrevl witJi the sovereign- 
I’he majority of English dukedoina were confiuTcd 
ill the ri'igiis of WiLUani 111 . and Hlaiy, .Anno, 
and George I.; but sineo llm death of that 
monarch conuparatividy few iirstancia liave oc¬ 
curred of ,th* creation of a dokedum, that of 
Ayollin|[tpn, created m 1814, being most wmthy 
of notice. The most, roci iitly created dnka is 
the duke of Westminster, previoUMly a tnarqnls. 
Thor© Mo nt present riiirty dukes, of,' thn 
.tlnlted ICingdom (tins so.ns of tuc tjpeen and tho 
(Ink® of Oainbridge, & dnlto of the hfodd royal 
beijigoxoeptoil), or whom twenty-ottO>ThEnglish, 
8o\'r«n Scotch, and tWo Irish. Tlic du&o of Noi- 
foli^ is tho premier or sonior duko of England, by 
nrA>irity of ciimUon; and tho duke of Hamiltou 
uto j^inicr duko of Scotland. 

DUCAL GOROKET. (&.*Oboto.) 
DUKE OF .P^ETEll'S DAlriSHTER, 

nn instrument of txwture resembiing the rack in 
constrnetioB. It 1* said to iiave been invented 
during tho reign of Henry VI,, by the dukes of 
Exeter and S«»box. AoconJing to lllacksteno, it 
wn».n6Wtft put into u*v. It w.'ss at our time ex¬ 
hibited along with otlmr iusirumonts of torture 
in tho Tower of Jjondon. 

DUKE OF YORK’S SOTlOOL,the name 
comiutmiy given to the Iloyal Milriarv Asylum at 
Ohnlsea, ustaldishcd by the duke of vtirk in 1803, 
for the oqdian cliildrcB of »obiiei!i. Tlic asylum 
wtw intended te provide for the education and 
support of 700 boys and 300 girls, but tite girls’ 
sciiool vi^s given, up many years ago, Tli© et.* 
penses of the lostitutfoa arc met by a jinUic 
grant Biad« for the purpose, which nlwws forms 
a part of the annusw »my esthnabis. The boys 
ore admitted as racancios liapi>«u to occur, and 
. are chos^ by tiio board of managtnnent from tlio 
nttmoreus applicants who arc candidates for tlio 
benebte of tho ehoJity. On quitting the asylum 
I the Imys ^tieraQy enter the army; but if they 
fdo not 'Wish to do so, they are afqirentierd to 
sotho trade. TTiere was also a scit >ol foe tlic 
or{dmh ihmghtm of soldiers at Ohelsw ; bnt thist 
dia* long since been given up. 

'’DtHKERSi, TGJ^KERS, GERBfAK 
UAFTISTS, 01 BBETimEN, a religions scizt of 
;Unprists riiat originated in Germany iu thu early 
poet of tho, t8th ceutpty? about twenty famiKc# 
of which left tlirir native conntiy, and Buttled in 
Etiansylvanfe, .U.SIm about ryig. They wera 
sneedfly folkiwed by others, nod At length format 
thewsrivna bto a district tetti «ad, in * 73 ' 1 * 
tetablishod a Wad of moMastw soctoty at a placa 
r&flod Bphrate. The inCteberif' hd<d*tbd tha 
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dress of the White Friars, received monastic 
names, thongh they did not lahe any monastic 
vows. They held the fimflaineiital doctrines of 
Christianity, and acknowledge tho Scriptures as 
the only infallible rule for faith and practice. 
They are chiefly remarkable for their rigid ad¬ 
herence to the precepts and ordinances of the 
Kow Testament, and do not a.'lmit of any in¬ 
novations whatever on the established forms and 
octetnonics of Christ, even to tho washing of the 
feet before receiving the sacrament. They hold 
to adult ba|)tism, and adminiator the ordinance 
by triple immersion; and they observe tho 
seventh day as <he Sahhith. They arc exceed¬ 
ingly simple and pearefid in their manners, dis¬ 
claiming violenoe even in cases of self-defence, 
and suffering themselves to bo defrauded and 
wronged rather tJuui go to law. They consider 
future happiness only to ho obtained by penance 
and outward mortification in this life, and deny 
the ctermfy of future punishment. This acctstill 
exists in scattered bodies, chiefly in Pennsylvania. 

DU RESS, du-^-esa^ (Norman), literally means 
hardship; and hence, constnvint, imprisonment, 
or restraint of liberty. In Lirw, duress is of two 
kind#:—Duioss of imprisonment, which is 


I impiisonment or restraint of personal liberty; 
! and a, duress per mims (by menaces or tiircats), 
coercion imposed by fear of loss of life or limb. 

DUTY, dti' 4 e (Ang.-lSor., from due), is lite¬ 
rally somctliing duo o)- owing by one person to 
another; hence, that wlucli a person is bound by 
any natural, moral, or legal olihgatioii to pay, 

I do, or perform. The term is also applied to a 
tax or impost levied by tho Government for the 
public revenue. 

DYING DECLARATION. {,%e De- 
oiiAjhvTiOs, Dying, and EvniKNCE.) 

DYA^OUIl’S HAJilT, dt-'iwr’(Fr., devmr, 
to owe).-“By the old law of Scotland, debtors 
were liable to be exposed on a pillory near the 
market cross of Edinburgh, on inaiket days, 
weaihig yellow bonnets, and those bonnets were 
to bo Continued to be worn so long as they were 
debtors, under ]'eualtyof three months’imiu'isoii- 
ment. In i 088 , the “ dyvoui’s habit’’w,tB pic- 
sciibodbyan Actof sederunt. 'Jlie bonnet and hose 
were to be of brown and yellow. Tho practice 
became obsoh-to before it was abolished by Act of 
Parliament, 6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 50. 
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EAGLE, ce/r'-f. —Aa an Emblem, the c4g1e 
is assumed by Russia, Prussia, Austria, Poland, 
and the United Btates of America as &eiv 
national emblem.^ The eagle of the Gerinait Em¬ 
pire and of .Austria is reinesented with two heads. 
It was jused by tho ftomatis, Persians, and 
Egyptians as a symbol or badge of empire. 

In Military AfRdrs.—Tlie standards of the legions of 
the liowaus were generally surmounted by the figure 
of an ctmle perched on a small cross bar at the top of 
tho staff of the banner, with its wings raised. This 
custom was adopted in tlio Preneli army under the 
Najvjleons, and aii the French milUaiy Hags were sur- 
raouuted with asmall eag^e made of atutnininm, and gilt. 

EAGLE, ORDER OE TItE BLACK, an 

ordcrofkmglitsinPru88ia,foundedbytheolectorof 
Brandenburg on tho day of hia coronation as king 
of I’rassio, January 17,1701. In addition to the 
princes of the Royal family, the number of tho 
kniglvls was originally thirty, but it is now un¬ 
limited. A chapter is held twice in the year, and 
the candidates for nomination must be thirty 
years of age, and able to prove their,, noble 
descent through four generations by both parents. 
The black Eagle ie tho highest order hf knight¬ 
hood in Prussia, and, vnth iho . ejccoptlon of 
foreign princes, and knights pf iho order of St. 
John, tio member of it is allowed to wear any 
othev order along with it. It is generally worn 
by those who are in attendance npon the king; 
cbnsojuently, no one. who holds it is .permitted 
to travel jnoro than tufenty Oei-tpan hulas from 
the cotti t without giving duo notice,' Knights'of 
'W; Bawk Baglo -aro also kaighte, of tW Bed 
“glo. , Tho insignia belonging to the Order of 
^e Bhtok Eagio consist of. ah oefagonal cross of 
;j:wlub ohmtieh with p. black eagle hotwoon each of 
^’the (truss of orosA Tb« cross is anspended 
eoroht-, the .1^ .Bhodlder by a ' brood-^.OXange- 
oolottr0d;iw^/ 'Oa the left breast an em- 
bro^eiwd sBvw' iUi^.is worn. Iq. the centre of 
the star is ifii^yeajhMaok flying eagle, bearing 
a thunderoolt w^e.hlawjind a murel wreath in 


the other,... eagle is ‘‘ Sawn 


ouitpio.” Every new member of the order pays 
fifty ducats towards the support of the orphan 
asylum at Kbnigsberg, after wliicU ho receives 
tho robes and insignia of the order. 

Bagle, Order of the Bed, an order of kiiiglits in 
Pritssin, founded by the margrat Oeorge Frederick 
Clmrlefi, la 1734, as a re-organization ol the Oidn’di' la 
SincMii, InstHuted by the hereditary prince of Ans- 
pach and Balreuth early in the century. Fr<>dcrick 
william TI raised the order of the Bed Jia,:;lc in 1791 
to the rank of the aecond order in the mouarciiy. Tile 
decoration consisted of a white Maltese cross, sur- 
mounto) by a royal crqwn, with the Tlrandenbnrg 
eagleitt the corner. Iii xSioit was re-orgimlzed, tno 
additional classes 'being Included In it. The second of 
these classes was, in 1830, subdivided Into two, only 
one of which was entitled to wear a star. 

EARL, erl (Sax., eorl; Dan., Jarl), au hono¬ 
rary title of distinction given to noblemen, who 
take rank between marquises and vdscounts. The 
term originati^d noth the nations of Uie north of 
ButoiiC, who applied the title of “jarl” (pro¬ 
nounced pari) to chieftains of tho highest rank, 
who were apphinted by tho sovereign to govern 
largo tracts of land, having the iwwers of a vice¬ 
roy, in tha administration of justice, but being 
also under the obligation of furnishing, equipping, 
and maintaining a certain number of men as^ a 
contingfeut to the national force, and of acting as 
their leader when the neoessities of war com¬ 
pelled, the king to call them out for actual ser¬ 
vice. The dignity was, in fact, equivalent among 
the Teutonic nations to that of the Roman comes, 
Uf. count} and the appellation was the highest 
title of honour that the monarch could confer, 
ilt was introduced into England by the founders 
of the Saxon heptarchy, and th^n applied to tho 
nobles generally, in contradistinction to the 
who were free men, forining the large 
jniudle class of the Anglo-Saxon nation. The 
earis, who nresided over the courts of jmsticc and 
public meetings of the district or shire intrusted 
to their management, were further dhtinguisbed 
by the title of eakfomesn; .but this appellation 
uitimatoly fell into disease, and the time of the 
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(JoiMjiiftht tho Saxon governors of shires, whose 
rank was equivalent to that of the vreseut lend’ 
lioutenaiits q|i^ountics, were all styled earls. 
Under William the Oonqneror earldoms were 
held by tonuro, and the earl was i>o.s«essed of 
local inriiiiliction and power, and was cntitleil to i 
claim a certain portion of the local revenues; 
some of them, such as the earls of Chester, even 
held parliaments, created barons, and bad their 
otticer.s of state like the king himself, It re¬ 
mained the highest title of rank in Knglaml until 
the latter jiait of tho 14th centuiy, when the 
dignities of duke and marquis were introduced, 
tho holders of which took precedence over earls. 
The title, which is now granted by letters iratont, 
was formerly conferred by the king in peison, 
who invested the earl, at his creation, with his 
lu.antle, putting on his coronet and mining on his 
sword with his own hands. The title is generally 
associated with some territorial designation as 
the Kail of Derby or Karl of iShreWsbUry; but in 
some instfinces, especially in recent creations, the i 
recipient of the title has preferred to retain his 
own sunitime, as Earl Orey and Earl Russell, 
riioi-t; arc 118 carls in the English peciage, and 
Scotch and Irish earls sit in the House of 
I’ceis vvitli English titles, and there are 8 Scutch 
iiiil 12 Irish rojiresentative Peers, The Earl of 
Slncwslmry is tlie premier earl of England, tho j 
title liaviiig been granted in r442. I 

£firrs Coronet. (See Ouow'V.) 

Sari-Marshal of England, the title of one of thO 
jreri I uIlK'crs of state, who is at tiie head of tlie Heralds’ 
''iill.'vii and has the power of grantiugarmorial bear- 
inirs. with juri->dictiou io matters relating to peiligrOcs 
itxl • laiiii'i to coats of arms, through the eings at artos, 

■ alter, Olarcnciaux, and Norroy, wlio act as his depu- 
tic- The iirtce is now hereditary, and attaehod to tho 
luhcdoni of N'orfolk by u grant tn&de by Charles II. in 
in?,’ to Henry hord lloward. This oincerwas styl^ 
in.iTcsi'hal, 01 lord-marslmJ, only, until the reign ijf 
Iticlianl tr, wlio created Thomas Mowbray, cart of 
NoUingham, earl-marshal of England by letters patent. 
I'lu' earl marshals acted m vresidents of the Court of 
i;hu.i.liy. tore lliiivALav, (JoUKI ov.) 

Earl-Marischal of Scotland, an officer who coui- 
inaiidi'd the cavalry. It was alvraye held by members 
nf the Keith fimiily; but was forfeited tO the I'lrowu 
Liy the rebellion of Heorgo Keith in lats, 

EARNEST , (S(lX,,emles^o^;/car/^ffl(t,• 
^i‘^t., arrhm; whence, in Scotland, it is oailed 
trhx), is Homething given in order to bind ^ bar¬ 
gain—usually n small sum, of money Xt .w ako. 
applied to any simple eermoby for the saihe put: 
[K>s», Anciofitly, ainongall tbehofthem nations, 
shaking of haiids was odd necessary to bind a ' 
:mrgain, a custom, says BUok^olte, which wo 
still letain in many verbaT coritracts, lA .the 
public markets, touehing hands is considered as 
binding a bargain, Ai^e thiis made wAs called 
huud-mU ; and in prdAsss of tilfan ,the-8»inb stord 
was used to signify thepricoor' COtneSt which Was 
jivon immediately aft&y the shakihg of hands, pr,' 
instead thereof. By 'th« law, of if Wiy 

part of the price he paid dou^i ^d‘*cci,epted» or 
■my ixirtion of the goocls d.eli'riwisd: and tee^vad 
fciy w.T.y of earnest, baoh In, 

strictness, to abidebv hisbar^h j'aBdin'Cms 
-leclino it, he is not dischargii^ttpeih'forfeWbi^MS 
jarnest, but may be sued for the whole amount. 

EASEMENT, eH^-meni, In l^wj h- priyile^ 
which the owner of one noifhbohring toaeij^htif 
ikims from another. The riglita known ifa ease- 
nents include rights of water out of way, rights 
U) liglit and air, the supports ftom, adtoMn^: 
nuldings, and other important matters. When a 


party entitlcMl by deed or prescrijition to the enjoy¬ 
ment of an ca.sement is disturbed in th.\t einoy- 
ment, he may enforce his right by action at law, 

EAST, eeat (Sax., cost; Oor.,iwf), thr quarter 
of tho heavens or point of the horizon where the 
suu rises n* the equjno.xes in March and Sei>l»-in- 
her. When we are looking towank tho north, 
tho cast k on our right haml and tlie w(>it is on 
Our left. The east has been invested with a kind 
of aacrod charactw from Very remote times. Tho 
early sun worshippers placed the altar in the 
eastern part of thoir temples, ao that they might 
.saciifioo towar< 1 s the rising sun, Tho Cnrktian 
flhurch in former ages liad a great veneration 
for tho cast, aiwaj's placed the chancels of tho 
diurches at the eastern end, and burled tho dead 
with their foot to the cast, tMdlition afhrmitig 
that Christ was so buriod. The creed was also re¬ 
cited with the face turned to tho east; and that 
praetieo is still ubscrvwl in catlmdrols «ud by 
liigU Church worshippers. 

EAST-INDIA COMPANY.--The East- 

India Oorapany was formed under a olvairtcr 
granted for fifteen years by Queen Kli/aleth, in 
t6op, under tho title of “ 'J'ho (ioveeuor and 
Company of Merchants of Itondon trading to the 
East Intues." Tho charter was exclusive, pro¬ 
hibiting the rest of the community from trading 
within the limits of the company, which com- 
prki^ tho whole S|>ace, including both land and 
lUia, wtween Ca|)0 Hot-n an<l the <,*a.iej of (.lood 
HopA Shijis wore soon sent out by the com¬ 
pany to Humatra and Java, which rotururdwith 
cargoes of calico, silk, indigo, &o.; and aWut 
rbra they obtained leave from the native rulert- to 
establish factories at Surat, Ahmodabad, Cambay, 
and (logo. The town of Hurat was considered 
tho princixial Btjiish station in tho west of India, 
till the acquisition bf Bombay. Tho ehartor of 
the Company was frequently renewed, and their 
stations and factories iucrc-HHod in number. Tho 
station at Madras wqs calabliBhcd in 16 jo, tlmtof 
Oalouttaiu 1645, and tliat of Bombay in 1605, 
By fl. statute of UharleH II. tlioy wore ompi)wcroi.l 
to make wav and peace on the native princes, and 
for nearly two hundred years they took advantage 
of this privllagO, A new East-India (lorn- 
■pAay was formed in *<198, to whom the Drown 
granted a chAtter, because they offered a loan of 
Ea,000,000 to the Stoto. The two companies 
a^uld not agree, so they amalgamated, and formed 
ohe comtiany, under an Act of Raiikmcnt paswed 
in 1702. As long, ns the company existed, the 
oon'stifution. W then formed, remained almost 
the some. Every aharohohler who held £500 of 
the ^pompany's stock becniUe a member of the 
Ooulfb of Eropriotota. This court chose from 
thtir-..nnmbijr twe&ty,*four directors, each of 
whom held ,not less than 'fi8,ocjo of the sti/ok. 
The members of the East-Iadia Company wore, 
.properly speaking, merchants exporting home 
produce and iini»iriing rilk, calico, Tlkmomk, 
spioto, &c,, from, thonpe. Gradually tiioy began 
I to intlrf^'A-ia-tJu! quATtok bf native princes, and, 
,14 time, to|^ino« influence which amounted 
•to S0V(wUigUT*9WBr aver vast portions of teratory; 
And.tim btiliihnt.roilitary abilities and unscrupu¬ 
lous policy of And the great talents and m ■ 
doRiitablu will of Warren Hastings acquired 
nearly the whole of tho Indian iKminsuk- The 
eomiffiny doitld not obtain a renewal of their 
charter without a loan to Government, and 
in rhS3 their trading privileges were tak€fn 
away. Their dividends liad to be i*aid by meaun 
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of iftxeB lovied oji tho |«ople of JbtUft. Tito wots 
thtrf have occurred since tLafc time have been 
nM(4{cd by this country as a nation, and not hy 
tba Companv, The last charter would have re¬ 
mained In force until 1873, had it not been for 
the Sepoy rabidlion in i%7- Notwitstandiug a 
vkortms resisianoe, tlio oonipaqy were thou 00m- 
pwotl to give up their ^WAvers, aud it was re- 
bolved that the roanagoment of India should be 
oonacnfcratod in the hands of the British (lovorn- 
mfiiit. In i8s8, the whole of the coiajiaiiy’s 
w were were transferred to the Crown, Tho Kast- 
Jndia Company is still in cAistence, hut for 
the puj poae of receiving and jiaylng dividends. 

EAS'MNDU ARA 1 Y.-~A 4 the East- 
Indian Company iucrcaseil ia power, it became 
posKcsscil of ail auuy. A few rcpinents were 
raised in linghwul; hut more in India, recruited 
from Hindoos and Mithomefcans, and drilled and 
cmiiinaMdcd by English offioora. The comtitwiy 
niso emijloyed and paid the home Qoveuunent 
for a4,oyoroyal troops. Besides tliat force, it had 
in its own arruy, just before the great mutiny of 
1837, t 8,000 Kiiropeau troops-, enlisted ia England, 
and Apy.ooo native trooi«. This ihittuiiwe force 
formed throe distinct armies, each stationed in 
one of the three Presidencies, Be^al, Bombay, 
and Madras. In i86r, an Act was i«asacd for the 
reorgnnusalioir of the Indian army, whiohuwiw 
jdaced under imperial control. Tho 2xst HusWs, 
the lofjth, lobth, 107th, xc8th, and lO^tJi 
were formed from the European troops jjtevi- 
ously in tho service of the EastTndia Comi^ny. 

EASTER, acat'-ff (Sa-s., mulre), a feast held 
hy tho Chiiatian cjiiirch in commemoration of the 
rcSiurection of pur Saviour. It is a movable 
feast, occutjring &t any date between Marfjh ai 
ami April 25 j and by it the other movable feasts 
throughout tho ecclesiastical year aro xeguldted. 
It is held about the aimotimo to tho Jewish Pass- 
over, or J*ijsehal foast, although it very saMom 
ImiAfiens that tlie Christian and Jewish festivtds 
aro observed on the same day. In tho Crouk and 
Tntin churches E-ostetr is still called Pafeliai frhm 
the Jewish namo for the feast of the Passover. 
The term Easter has been derived from various 
Bourees; some taking it from the SaWincsftir, “to 
rise,” and others from,,the name of a heathfwi 
goddess, Eostre ot Ostarai whose ritosthelSaaohs 
were accustomed to celebrate at tliisttme ot the 
year, and bn aoooimtcf-whlQhtbb'ajtWhof April 


many pcjailar observances of Easter in inanj 
parts of England ; such as caliug tansy caki s and 
puddiugs ; but these have fallen into disinjc. hi 
determining tho <lay on wliicii Dastur is to bt 
held, the council of Nice, in y-%. deo.uU-d that it 
-Was to be ooltihrafed on the Sunday following th' 
f4th day of tho first month of the Jcivish your, 
on whicn the Latin, or Western eliuroli had lieen 
accuotonied to hold it; and on th<* mtoMluctioi 
of the Ort^orian calendar, » tuMe was eon- 
sttuefed, baaed ou the Metonic cycle, l)y which 
litistor vras to be found, and which the Ohurch 01 
fbghmd still uses. In ike Book of Ckiinieon; 
Prayer, wo arc told that “ ISuator i>ay is always! 
tho Fit-sb Sunday after tlw Pull Mpon. uluch! 
happens npon or next after tho Twenty-first Ido^ 
of March; and if tho Pull Moon ha](pcns on 
Sutwlay, Easter T>n.y is the Siind.iy .after.” Noi'.j 
the moon above alluded to is not the moon of this 
heavona or tho moan moon of tho a.-'troinniitrs.^ 

I hot an imaginary moon, tho movements ot whiclir 
1 follow the movomeuts of the real moon hi at,i 
iafervol of a day or two. Tliereforc, when “ luL. 
jiBOO!i’*is spoken of in the directions rt'^aiding' 
Ea-stcc fjdveii abv)vc, wo arc not io take it a-, the, 
timo when the moon i-s at tho full in the heoi ens' 
about this period, but the r4t.h day of the lum-: 
glnary moon of tho calemlar, which falls neon or 
next after March 21 id', any year, 't’o find this 
T4th day, or “full moon,” of tho calendar, and 
consequently Kaator-day, we must luivi- 1 ce.oun 
to the table below, taken from tho Prayer Bool] 
Having fennd the golden nnmher for the yia\ 
{m'r (P)U>EN ’NUMBjsn), look for it in tlio first^ 
column of the talde: and tho date whicli Isina iiiii: 
with it in the secoml column, is tlie. day of th. 
full moon of the calendar. Next fiml tho hlniida j 
orBominical letter for the year (.w Dl^winioai 
liKTTKlt), and tho dato which is opposite tho,/('«•.?( 
occurrence of the Sunday letter in the thinl 
column, reckoning in all cases from that fetter in 
thocoluxnn which is in a'line with tho date oi 
thd full moon ahready fouiul. will give tho day ol 
th« month on which Easter Sunday fulLs, K the 
Suntlay fetter is the same as that which is in a 
lino wiih the elate of the full moon, E.i.stor Sun - 
day W'iit be sovon dap after, as the coincidc-uci 
of tho, Sunday fetter and the date of the I'ul' 
moon in the same line shows that tho full moon 
Of tho oalendar falls on a Sunday, 
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waaboM in ’otnhmefithrawn of ^O’ltesui-feotfedn 
. Savitour., midfeowly chureh -Mt festival 
-'iMtcdfeli! Sortio .days, jiiSdcafeidBu^tti^wetiStton 
' »»iia% adifaitfed t-ome rife of hhptvdni'' At pfe-, 
■Otttife jk epaffttsd' iri of. 
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and. all cOtBs^'tesi^ u« wli^^ tho Greek faith fe 
owtablnheA^t^j^ o^^nilnritpractice lias i^ntly 
hbcoflike faec^oosMe -in this nouetry. There' 


j 'Eh© above table ia ftVMlalifeiB finding ISuatcr for 
I nuy year fretm xyoo to. 1899 inclustvo. To make 
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it iiviiiliil)!*'f<ir any year hclv;'t?cn 1*500 and I'tO'j 
inelc.Kiw, cveiy imiiilwein the colutnti of golden 
nnn)l)0)!« must he shifTixl into tb*> Ime iimtieili- 
ati'Ij* h^low it, except 17 in«l (>, which remain 
wlicre they now ,arc. 

jJu**!*!' Offerings, or S*«tw Does, aro small sKnts 
coir.moiily uanl by each ponajfi when he reedves tha 
Lonl'; snjiper at Enstcr to the clcsfayman. They are 
rtue of iiiimnon right, and not by custeno only. 

Hester Term, one of the law terms observed in fing- 
Iftnd. Its commencemunt foi'mcriy defisodad upon 
Itie movable fctiit Of Kestiir; bnt by s^’etutea passed 
ill the luign of tteorge IV, end Winimii IV., IJaster 
term v.-as begun on the rsth of April, mui ends on the 
Sith of Ma/. if any of tin* days bct>¥een the Thursday 
hi-tore and Iho Wednesday utter JJastiu: fall within 
term, no sittings on lianco are held on those days, and 
the term is prolonged a corresponding number of day.s. 

EASTElESi EMPIRE. {,v«. BriSAJtm’B.) 

EAA ESl)TXOV,emj'-ilivp(La.t.,^ilU'eidiurn), 
3 s the wixtor whicli drops from tiio eavoa oa: roof 
of a building, or tlic spaoo loft oittsiilo tbs walls 
of a bouso for tlie rainwater to oscapo. Among 
the lloitiniiS, unless a man had a ricryitiule. of 
utilhcidiitm over bis neighbour’s proivorty, he Was 
obliged to keep at a certain distnnee within his 
own in buildmg; for no one was obliged to te- 
eeivo on his own property the water which foil 
flam b'-s iiejglibouf's house. Law’s to the sjbho 
fife* t exist in most modern countries. 

EIjELTANiS, c-bi'-h-am, a German rovrra- 
I'si soet, wliiidi began at Konigabevg about 183(5, 
till toiudicrs being libel and Dr. JDicstcl, wlm 
Were 1,1'ieil ami ecmdemuoil in for unsound 
doeti ino and impure lives, but tlio senteilco whs 
ammned three yeais afterwards. Thu popular 
epithet for the weet is ‘‘ Mucker.” meaning hypo- 
frite*!. They have a theory and practice of 
fcjiinluiil mui"riage. 

Jlilloy TES, ef/-f,-o*n*fe» (Mt>h„ efeirtn, pooir, 
low ; used ., y the Jcw.s as a term of coutonipt), a 
sect of Jews who jirofessed ChTj8t%iiity to a oCr^ 
tain extent, and .seamed to have consisted of ttyo 
di.heivnt duH.seu, the first of which wa.s to he 
lound 111 tlu! Holy Laud in the ist and sad con- 
tun“s of the Christiun eiw; while the second 
existed in Syria, e.-.pocially’ in thu n<iighhoi!irh.eoil 
of Ilonwi., at th« latter civl Of the 4th eontttry 
and the be-giiniin!? rvf the ^ih. The early Kbio- 
nites denii'd the divinity ol our Sitviohr, belicv- 
iu*r him to bo a mere man, the son of JoKcph and: 
Jtaiy, piru-einmently a dew, and seloCteil as th^ 
Mewifth Ih-chuho of suiwrior dudalsm-, bat 
allowing tlio truth of his reisttrrcetion. ftoni the 
dead, and looking for hia sceffud comwig to re.* 
sbwe thss do wish ki»sdom ttixnk eaifth toa.fpwtKa: 
stjste of ^ewloiir anti' power tlteittit had ever, 
before enjoyed, liter ssaim t» ]}«v« bocn a morj,! 
M-rt, adhoriug to thn^fosiaao hi.wf, 'J^ey aiCkatiw* 
h'dged the (iosiHfl W 'St.' ilSs.tfchflW Only, but 
Htriick out all parts which rulnted tp the tavinity 
of one Saviour. The later JfbioaitM wore dktin- 
guifdiod from those by iiHdwUig the xmiertiatiwal 
birth of our S.avrom;, aJtl«i^h they tM not bo- 
lit-vo m his ivrc-i'xisteiwse as seoonwi person of 
the Trinity. They also used the Gtospd of St. 
Atatthew, but rejcctdl tho Act* of. the Awosties 
and the i^iiatles of Bt. P!*ali. , ’ ■, . , 

KOOLE8TA, d'-Mi-nidi. ^hegenondasaom- 
bling of Athonlnn ciemms, which nicfe front tka« 
to time to dhcrtss' ptihWc affairs. Ordinary Oc- 
clesia were held four times ia thirtydive (fays j 
extrsiordinery ecch’sia, were only suminoa^t on 
some proasing emergenoy. 


r. ECCLF.KTAKTIGAL 

EGCLEKIA^STES,OKTHfi PUK.VTll K!^ 

is the iiomcof oac of llut cinio-.n- 
cal booko of the Idd Teshiunut, placed afltr 
rrm-erhs and before the Song of .Solomon. These 
nanios are a tr.iicdftii.m of the Hx*brow te. hs 
Aflfufe.'/i, the former of llio two being sdoptf.I 
from the Gi-eek HcjUlirgiut. 'riiou! it no room 
to doubt the eiuiouicity of tliis book. It bus oc- 
ehided a place in the .fowisb oanon fiom the 
earliest timea, and has licon uiri vvrsally ccceivisl 
by the (lifiRlitui cliurch. From aovn' paesages in 
the Tiduiuti, iKiwever, some tseertt to nave epies* 
tioned till! e.xjiediency of placing it tiniong tho 
Seriptutes tiuic woi-fi reiwl publicly, on (iccount of 
its coni.ainiiig “xrorda tending to berowy” and 
“words cmitrailicb^ to each Other,” Accord¬ 
ing to itidition, thia w.a* atnong tho Bcripfcurea 
which w«ro not 'allowed to be read by any orto 
under tho ago of thirty. Mitncrous ijncstlons 
have been steitcd regarding the Butborslup, ilnte, 
design, and plan of this book. Iiratiy critics con- 
t«ua that it could not huro been writt**n by 
(Solomon, which ia the gonei'ally rewivod irjdiuon, 
on account of mnnertius foreign and modem 
wowis tlmt opeur in it. In favour, howiwer, 
tho common opinion, there is the nmiualilii'il 
teatmiony of the book itself, tlis,author xpeakitig 
of himself as the son of David, king of Israel, 
and the greatest possessor of wealth and wisdom 
in dernsfikni. The. long intcroourso of Solomon, 
tool with the rcpj‘esentait.ivciH of fonegn nations, 
aiu* his fovoi^ wives, would lu'cespn-rily load to 
tho wtrodnotiou of numerons foreign worrh ami 
plirt^.s in his writing.^. Tlio book is generally 
bobfceved to have botn tvritim in his rdd age, after 
he had cxiiericuoeil *11 tho plcaMire-s lunl folHos 
of life, and w.i« (lido to testify to their being all 
wnity and vexation of spirit. The pkm and soopo 
of the book arc very oliscirro, atwl liavo given much 
twnblo to eorameiitatera who U«i>vo chttractf riacif 
it in tho most condlctiug term*. Somo luwo re¬ 
garded it as a series of dlaloguos .and iHejointed 
nm-rativea, rival poMps, litiwary discussions, 
othicaJ aphorisms, and unftni»l|fd piacticai 
osBuys. The most plnnsildo ground for rog.ti ding 
it as tho work *af a variety of authors aiises from 
the fre'pe.ticy and abruptness of its iranslilonn 
and the apparent want of nny fixed phru. Tbw 
gr-(sat thi-mo of tlw hook is tho vaniiy of all 
crathly thingo tn^ lirbonrs: with this it begins, 
and witli this it closes. It is iw far rt'movwi fta 
PPKsiblo fiom tho character of a fomwt tree tine 
b«Mg the confe.ssioii» of a man of wide ejrpetPsnoe, 
of bis Kcarchcis after' truth oitd happmcsji, of kia 
many i5S»ppbjutifto«ts, and; nf his wltiniato suc¬ 
cess. 

BOCIiESTASTIC, 0» E0CLE8IASTT- 
CAL, cMlfflJttf, the chtirsh), 

dettotps ftbmetlahg hclpnging to, or »«t apart for 
the- church, la tmptfldtbm to oivil or secular, 
what pert*i}\» to the Weihl, Thero am eech-obs- 
tSeal tilings atid. persons; ecclesinafical law, jurta- 
ihotioii, hi«toJ?y, ceTeuMnios, diS';'ipHne, to. 
lluplosiiwtlcnt persona are those whofui fmictimis 
comrfst in performihg th® setvicc and mamtmn- 
hig the dlWil^&c,of tli^ cUnroh, 

" ’'ECGLE^iAOTCAL CflMMLSSlfHff- 

■ERS.—tn certain royal comtnlsions were- 
iwsu&il, direotfng certain pursoua rhercln natnod 
to com-i'iev the state of the sevomi dioceijos of 
England end 'Wales, with reference .to tlio 
amount of their. revenues and the mure erpial 
iKstfibutiou of tho opiseoiwil duties p ftad aluo 
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tin: state of the c.iiheihal and colli gialo cliun-liea, 
witli a view to tlie f.ugi;{'»tioii of BUcli nnprovo- 
tnc-,nl,s as niigbt render tbeiii nioht conducive to 
the eflicieimy of tho ostablislKd church ; and 
further, to devise the best inode of i»riividing for 
the Clue of souls, with speelal lefeieiice to the 
residence of the clergy in theii lioiiefites. Those 
eomniissioncra, comjn'isiug, among idhers, the 
KngUsk archbishops and bishops and the olucf 
inemhcrs ot the government, vueominondcd 
vaiions Improvenieulsiu out ecelewiastical syatom; 
in consenuenoe of which act 6 mid 7 tVill. IV. c, 77, 
was passed, forming certain piolates and laymen 
of distinction into a bod,v uoriiovatc, under the 
name of “ The KoclosiaHtienl Ooramissioners for 
lingiiuid,” and emi>oweriug them to mature 
anil submit to the ipieen in council such phiiis, 
as [might be best adapted to give effect to 
the reeominondations of the commissioners. 
And it was enacted that such plans, when 
ratified by order in council, should liave the 
loroe of law. In order to provide funds for 
Uio can .ring out of the objects of tbe Commission, 
the Helen best endowed JSpiseopal sees were 
made to oontributo eniiuttlly £2?.,800, several 
canomii's wore abolished and otller ecclesias¬ 
tical iirefei'inents wore oxtiuguishod, tbo cinoln- 
ments being vested in the commission. Tim 
Kcch.’Siaalioal Commissioners liave made niiino- 
rousalterations in our ecclesiastical system, " tiicb 
have boon e.mbodicd in onlors in counhil. 
Among them are the erection of new bishi'jnjes, 
and tile union of the sees of tlloucostei'/ml 
Urisiol ; the iiUgmentatiou of tlie revenues n/tJio 
wnuller bushi'iiiivs from those of the Larger, with¬ 
out prejudieo to the rights of oxisliiig pioJates; 
the suppression of niiiiicrous sineciuvs; tlv 
making oetler provision fur the cure of populoiw 
parish! s ; aud sinii like. The coriwation, os 
originally constituted, consisted of thirteen 
mei.ibers; of whom five were cpiacoiial. In 
1840 tliCconstitiuiionof the. board was raaturially 
altered, and, besides tho two archbialiops and 
the fli c meiribeis of the government, the cor])ora- 
tiDu was made to include all tho bishops of 
Kiigland and Monies, tbrt.o deans, and six com¬ 
mon law, equity, and ecclesinsUeal judges; to¬ 
gether with nine permanent lay commissioners, 
seven of whom ai e in the appointment of the 
crown and two in that of the aichbishop of 
Canterbury. All members of the commission 
must be members of the Clinreh of England. 
By Tij and ao Vic. 0. 55, all the duties, piowers, 
*nd antlioritioa of the Church-building Cowmis- 
siouers arc tensforred to tho EoolcBiastical Com- 
niissionora. ' By xy and 14 Vie. c. 94, the com¬ 
missioners are required to lay an annual report 
before the S^vetary ot Sitatn, to be by Ivim sub¬ 
mitted to Parliament, of all tnoir pr-ococdUigs for 
the cutrent voar. 

EOCLEfelASTIOAL COEPOUATIONS 

are’ co^railions the members of which are 
spiritual porsonk. 'I’hey are either aggregate or 
solo f in the former case being epmimsed of a 
nuttincr of persons, as ilio dean and ohapW of a 
cathedral ; ih the latter, ismwstlng only of one ; 
as n hisliop, lootor, or vicar. By the law of 
Kiigliwad, every holder of an ecelesiastical bonefice 
isrogatdoii as a cOipoiRUon,, the temporalities of 
which fall to hts shoeessora and do not descend to 
hLs heirs, ' 

EOCLESIA§TIOAL OOTJRTf? are courts 
in wllich the archbishops and bishops adjudicate 
upon matters pisrtaunng to nJigion and the 


clergy. No separate ecclesiastical c.ourts existed 
ant.ei'ior to tbo Normal) Conijucst. tVilliaiu I. 
gave forth a. charter, whereby it was enaeted that 
no lay tribunal ahonlil take cosfuizaiice of matters 
uffcccing the clergy or tJie Church, and that no 
bishoj) should take cogniiiancc of secular matters. 
According to Coke, these tribunals judged anil 
determined causes ecclesiastical and spiritual ; 
namely, blaephemy, apostasy from Ohiistiar.i ty, 
heresies, schisms, rights of matrimony, divorces, 
reparation of churche.s, jirobate of tostiunuiits, 
StQ. By an Act of Parliament winch came into 
operation in January, 1858, the jurisilietion re¬ 
lating to the granting or revoking of wills and 
letters of administration was transfcrrcil to the 
Court of Probate; and by tho Act 20 and 21 Vio. 
c. 85, which created a total dinnge in the law of 
divorce of England, the exclusive jurisdiction re¬ 
lative to matters matrimonial was transferred 
from tho ccclesinstioal courts to the Couit for 
Divorce and Matrimonial Camsca. 

ECCLESiASTTOAL HISTORY is gene 
rally limited to an account of tlic interior and ex¬ 
terior dcveloiunrnt of the Christian Chiu'ch, its 
organizations aud various doctrines, 

ECCLESIASTICAL LAW. {See Canon 
Law.) 

ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES ASSUMP¬ 
TION ACT, a measure introduced by Lord John 
Russell iu J8«r, inconsequence of an edict issued 
by tho Court of Romo dividing Oicat Britain 
into temjioral bishojnics, under an arclibisiiop of 
Wi'stininster. The Act (14 and 15 Vic. c. 6a) 
proliibitcd the assumption of titlcR, as aicJi- 
bishojis, bishops, or deans, under a penalty of 
i.‘ioi.) for every contiavention of tlio Act. In 
1871, the Act was repealed. 

ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR. (.SfccYKAit.) 

ECOTiKSIASTICUS, on THE WlSDOiM 
OF JESUS THE SON OF SIRACII, ek-U,.-^e- 
oh'- ttk-m, the name oF an apocryiihai book of 
th« Old Testament, said to have been oiiginally 
written in Syro-Chaldaic, by Jesus the son of 
Sirach, a learned Jew ; but the exact time iu 
which he lived Is unceitain. The hook, originally 
composed in Aramaic, was translated into Oroek, 
■with an introduction by his grandson, probably 
about n.C. 130. It is destitute of any systematic 
arrangement, ami consists clncfly of meditations 
and proverbs relating to religion and the general 
conduct of life. Its e£‘“unil tone, however, is 
ethical lather than religions, in some mcasUTc re¬ 
sembling the book of Proverbs; and hence some 
have boon led to attribute it to Solomon. Tho 
Ifentiments are sometimes profound and the style 
highly poetical. 

ECOLESTOLOGY,- ik-kh^ee-oV-o-je (Gr., 

ekhleiuif the church, and logos, a word or dis¬ 
course), a term applied to the study of ecclesi¬ 
astical arcliiteoture and ornament, as well as of 
the TCstmenta and ceremonies belonging to the 
Anglo-Cathohc Church. It is a branch of arch- 
ftsology. 

ECLECTICS, ek-lek'-tiks (Gr., eklego, I 
choixse Or select), is a name given to bucIi philo¬ 
sophers as, withonC attaching themselves to any 
iwrllcular system, or forming ouo of their own, 
professed to select from tho various existing sys- 
tcnis what they believe to be true, and thus to 
construct a now and complete whole. The name 
originated with the Alexandrian philosophers, or 
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Neo-Platoiiists, w ho profesfieil to gather and 
unite into onr body whatever was true in all the 
systems of ])hiloso{>by. The chief representatives 
of tins school aro Plotinus, Porphyry, lainblichua, 
Piochis, aial Clemen? Aloxandrinus, lyiodorn 
eclecticism is considered to have taken its rise in 
the 17th ocntm7 with Bacon and Dos Cartes, but 
it has recently received a fresh impetus through 
the labours of tho German philosopher Ilogol. 
f Tho most eminent later supporter of this system 
was Victor Cousin. 

ECONOMUTES, ai-kon'-o-miste, a French 
philosophical sect founded in the latter part of 
the i8kh century, by Pran9oia Quesney, who ex¬ 
alted agriculture above all other arts, and advo¬ 
cated freedom for industry and trade. His writ¬ 
ings are said to have greatly influenced Adam 
Smith, the author of “ The 'VVealth of Nations.” 

ECONOMY, POLITICAL. {See Politi¬ 
cal Eooxoiuy.) 

ECUMENICAL, e-ku-men'-i-kal (Greek, 
oikovnimitas, universal), a term applied toccclcsi- 
aslical councils regarded as representing tho whole 
Christian church. The designation is peculiar to 
the Homan Catholic church, which has held 15 
ecumenical councils. 

EDEN. [See rAiuuiSE.) 

liDFCT, e'-r(ikt (fjat,, ediro, I proclaim or 
pidiludi), is something that is given forth, or pro- 
claiiiK-d, by compelent authority, ns a rale of 
antion, more particularly an order, or ordinance, 
\ssued by a prince to his subjects, to serve as a 
law. Ill ancient Homo, the ordinances of the 
magi.itrates, but particul.irly of tho two priotors, 
woie called edicts. The edicts of a preceding 
]>i:etoi‘ were not binding upon his successor, uii- 
Ich*- ho coulirmeil them. In the tei^n of Hadioan, 
the prmtoi Salvius Juhanus, an eimnent lawyer, 
mad(‘ a digest of the best of the pr.ntorial edicts 
from thocaihest times, which was ratified by the 
em])ciorand senate, and ordained to be always 
eoi.sidercd as law. By this edictufri pcr(Ktmr/i, 
or jicrpetnal edict, tho standard of civil juris¬ 
prudence w’as at lengtii fixed. IVorn that time 
the power of making e.lirt8 wa,s taken from the 
magistrates, and vested in tho emperors. Tho 
celebrated, edict of Milan was issued by the 
emperor Oonstantiuc after the conquest of Italy 
(A.D. 313), and granted to tho Christians and 
others full liberty in tho exercise of their religious 
duties. 

£diat of Nantes.—An edict by which Henry TV. of 
France granted tdlewtlon to Ms ,I*r&testant subjects. 
It was revoked by Louis XIV, on the sand of October, 
1685, A persecution and massacre of Protestants en¬ 
sued ; 50,000 families fled from Franco, and thousands 
of skilled artisans found protection, and enconrage* 
ment in Germany and England. We owe to this in¬ 
flux of Protestants the silk manufacture of Spitalflelds 
and other important industries.. In Ikanoe, the term 
edict iMit) lias a very wide signlftcation, being applied 
to every procUmiitlon of the goveromtot, Of whatever 
kind. 

EDIOTAL CITATION,. e-tKfc'-teJi i>y tho 

law of ycotlaud, is the mode of citing before e, 
civil cotut, one who has no flxe^ douaioflo i» the 
country, and cannot,,be cit^ wraonaliy-7* 
foreigner, or ono who is abroad, Formerly, in 
such a case, tho citation was published at the 
murket-cross of Edinburgh, and pidraml shore of 
T;oith ; but by 6 Geo. IV. c. 120, and 13 .and 14 
the. c. 3''!, this ia now done by the delivery of 
oepu's at the office of Edicthl .Citations in the 


Rcgl.ster-houso, Eilinburgh, where they ore pre¬ 
served for thrio ye.irs, and alftlraoie of thorn 
published every fortnight. 

EJECTMENT, e-Jekt'-mnif (fioin hot., c, 

out, and.mrfw.s, cast), is the name of an ac.,ion at 
law, by which a party entitled to the immeiliatc 
possession of lands or other corporeal heredita- 
nienta may recover that poa,session from the parly 
wrongfully withholding it. Until »ihohd,e<l by 
the Common haw IVocedure Act, of 11552. this 
action exhibited the most remarkable string of 
fictions then rocogmsed by the courts of common 
l.aw. This was by an n.clion commonly known as 
John Doc V. Richanl Hop. {See Dor, JoirN.) 

ELDER, eV-der, the comiurrativc degree of 
the Aug.-Sax. dd, douoting ono who is older 
than others j and hence an oversce.r or ruler. In 
tho ancient Jewish polity, the elders wore per¬ 
sons of considerable age and experience, and who 
consequently obtained certain iwwer and influ¬ 
ence over others. Moses associated with himself 
in tho government seventy of tho elders of Israel, 
which, according to tho generality of interjiroters, 
was the beginning of the Sanhedrim (which .so;). 
Every city, also, hasl its ciders, who seem to 
have possossml a certain, local jurisdiction. In 
the New Testament, the term elder is employed 
to designate a certain class of oflici'rs 111 tho 
chnr0h, regarding the oflico and duties of whom 
thei» are v.irious conflicting opinions. Whether 
theaters were lay oificuM of the church, has 
I loii^eeu mutter of dispute. It appears cortfiiii, 

! howjrar, that the ciders mentioned by tit. P.ail 
(r Ttm. V.) did not liohl tho same olliee ns those 
in the Prcsliytcrian churche.?, but “laboured in 
word ami doctrine.” It i.s said that Calvin ad¬ 
mitted lay cldeis into church courts on what he 
conceived to be tho sanction of the iniiiutivo 
churcli) and “ as an effectual method of pieveiit- 
ing the return of inordinate power in asuiieiior 
order of clcigy.” Elders, in the rrcsbytcihui 
church, are certain l.iymen who are elected ami 
ordained for ecclesiastical otfleo, nml who, in 
conjunction with the minister and tleacon.s, com- 
l)o.se in Scotlaud the kirk session. The nuinbor 
of elders is proportioned, to the extent and popu- 
1 laijon of the parish, and they are uuually persons 
of tried character and Uhristian excellence. 
They have no right to teach or to dispense the 
sacraments ; but in every rpicstion of jurisdiction 
within the parish, they form a spiritual court, of 
which the minister is officially moderator; und in. 
the presbyteries, synods, luut General Assembly, 
they sit (MS representatives of the several sesi'ions 
or consistories. Their duties, in many r<s|)ecls, 
mjw correspond to those of clnirchwardeiis in 
the Church of England. 

Elder Brothers of die Trinity House. {Ste Tbintitv 
House.) 

ELEATIOS, ede-a^-ike, the name of an 
ancient sect of philosophers, so colled from Elea, 
a Greek colony of lower Italy, which was in all 
probability the residence, in his later yeais, of 
Xcnoi>ha»es..(about 530 p.O.), the founder of this 
sect, and the ]^'inciiial seat of its cultivation ; 
for its great propa.gators, Parmenides ami Zeno, 
were natives of this town. The Kleatic i ebool 
is pre-eminently distinguished from 1 he Pytha¬ 
gorean and Ionian by the recklcssnf.ss with 
which It strove to attain to an ex<;lu.sivo know¬ 
ledge of tho supra-seiiaiblc. They attoinpted to 
construct a system of the uniM-ist- upon meta¬ 
physical principles, and miviiit,iiiied that tho 



ELECTION 


;is ELEL'HINiAN MYJ>TEJ.ITES 


sourc'.' of all truth was Fuint-tbiu" 


it I tluit of oiripi,');iu' of Austriti iu t 8'X}. Th(; 
of «n<l superior to M!;,nso. Thoir hj/itejn wtis a t title hail fullou vuto ilitiu.s*", to a cortaiu extent, 
inonotbeisin, or lathcr a pantheism. They op-[ long br-fwo tl)’.s_ event, fiiuu tl'e elector oi 
poaed tho polyhheisto of the times by maintain- j th’amh'uhei'g having bi'viOiin> king of Iruswo m 
ioif tho infinity am! Kclt’-existonce of One; but i 5701, feho electors of Saxony loir's of 1 olanu m 
they could not sep'iiato tlnit One fromtlic i/orM. ! 1077 and ryyj, an-.l the eloct'M »'l llanoTCi' kins 
Tho apparent chiirig'.-s of rhi' universe tise^ re-} of (treat Hritain and Trelaiid in 1714. Bay.u'ia, 
gardcil aa more rlliisionB of sense, tho Iiinnite 
being without change or corruption. 

ELEOTKJN, irhk'-fhun (Liit, cfcotiov a 
choice, iii'lection), in a steiioral sense, w ihe not 
of sclcfltiog one or luoro i'rooi a greater number, 
for any iifw or jiurfioaii. In Law, it is also when 
a niioi 1.4 lets to ins own free will to take or do 
ono thing or ajiolhr'i', H'iiicli he.please». It is the 
ohligatiou imposed upon a party to chouse be- 
twi'ivi two or nioi'c ineoiisistent or altornative 
rights ov claims, whert' heeanuot enjoy the bene-' 
litK of both. 

In Theology, the doctrine of “uieotion,” as iloftacd 
toy some of The highest anthoriUcs, and held by some 
wi'ti. Is most per{flMllig and painful. The Atfricles of 
the Church Of JfiBglaml descithe oloctJod as “ aod'o 
aviirlASting purpose, wherehy Ba shall constantly do- 
c'.'o hj' ills secret couascl to' deliver from curse and 
tlAiiniation thoao w'hcan Ifc has ehnsoti in Clirist out of 
mankind, and to bring thorn by Christ to everlnstiug 
Mil vfttiou, as ves'^ils lOiule to honour." Accepting tills, 
it would ^mo;.t apoBur to bo a iopcal irocoshity to ac- 
<'ot>t also the docinne of foprohation—tlent is, tiaa ox* 

<'iu8ion of some from tho ohsnceof judvalion. I This 
Bivat flortrinul ditllculty led to the splitting up orjjthe 
Kcforuied ChurChCs into two great divisions, Arliln- 
i»ns aud fialvinlsts. Tho fonner attribute to the fcre- 
kiiowlfdge of tied of the results of tlie freedom ffP the 
Jwnmi will, the dcoteatiou tJrat some ore elo* find 
.some reprohitte; tho latter iptwntftin tho doetnh^ ot 
an ahwduto Opd arbltroey snptsswwj' haviffg no ty- 
ittiioii whatever to Immft will or eoiulnct. (.Vim 
A uidiNiAsresr. Calvi.visw, andPEmnoisstsit) Tho 
itiflicnltlec and omitentlons geeiu to ari.so from the 
niter ii).tb{Uty of the liumaai nii'A'd to understand the 
niviue mind. “ Gsn man by seoroliins And out iJodJ" 

C’’V I'ftBJIKSTlKA’TrOS.) 

ELECTION OE MEMBERS 0 ,F PAB- 

LIAMENT.---(iS'ce B-Abixii’ afid PARWASrilKT.) 

ELECTOB, e-Ai&'-for, (Lat., froua irlei’fHUn, 
wiphic of cJiyw, to ehoOse). a, dignity which is 
now merely Bomiiml, tho piivilogcs tlwnt tVowi 
foiinerly csttoched to it hell's lost. The last 


Saxony, uwil ilnnovur were i-n'cted into king¬ 
doms in 1805, ‘Mpl iWit rospeotiudy, Whoa 
this nilere of each finally ahamloiu'd tho title of 
doctor for that of king. 

Electoral Cicwn or Cap. -A scailet cap, turned up 
with emihio. cloMid with s diii'iiciia-Io of guid, cowrud 
with pearls, wifh a fiitden gfoin' snd c,p).s 3 on the top. 
it wisi worn by the doctors oi the eiupivc. 

ELEEMOSlYN.VllY, (Or,, 

itetmoftutir, ahna), ol or bolougiug to a,l>iiK or 
charity. In the early elnirch, tbc fhrmm-ynfnytg, 
or atniouor, was a pccnlUr odiccr, ivlio nccivnl 
ihe ohic.mosyuaty rents and g’ffs, and dtsrribnti-d 
+1 mm to pious nml cliaritabb-uses. (.Src AuiOMitit.) 
fa Law, dtiemosynary corporuitLons itra eor]K>rc.te 
ViOiliea oonKlitutcd for the iicipottial distiibution 
of tho free alm« or bounty of the founder of then*, 
to such persniis as he has diroetod. Of this 
Mild arc 0.11 hospitals for tlie mainteiiaiice of the 
poor, sick, find imiiotcnt. 

EIjEIHT, e-le’-jit (Tiftt., fhfjo, T choose—bc- 
canse it is tho choice or cletiion of tho plaintiff), 
is the name of a writ of execution fouiKlcd on tin; 
Second Statute of'Westminster (13 F,dw. I. c. ifi), 
by which, after ft pLiintiff or defendant has ob- 
tained judgment in an action, tlio sJienJi gives 
him ixisaession of half the lands and loncmcnts 
of thoopiioptfce pa-rty, to he oocnpic*! and enjoyed 
until the iRone^ dne on aucli judgment is fully 
I»aT>l, and dnnAg that period he is tenant by 
ologit. Tho statute i and 3 t^ic. c. no eimbloB 
the fdaintill by this writ to seize the whole, in¬ 
stead of only half of the dcfcndan<,’R him'.s .and 
tenements. Upon this writ tlie slieHff impatu-hv 
n jury, who appraise tho debtoi's goods and hands, 
and if iho formet are inaufflci 'iit to pay the debt, 
then the Iftiter are also cloHvcred. over to the 
creditor. 

BLEI'HANT, ORBEB OF TaE .—a 


(himwn Piince who claimed the title wfts fcjjg 1 by King Frederick II., 


.Elector of Hosso-Oftssol, hiit hi.s dominibas were •, , „ , j. . - 

.-uhiomhI to Tiwsift in 1066, It iliaa ofigiaally 1 elnffianta carrying toweia. 

applied to Uie high ftotaiitatcs of. the e^rc, 
who churned the riattife of. lUW'tiftiwibBg in tho 

y .11. .i»it x*« w v •tw %» 0 


election of tiio omperoi’, By ihe Ooldon Btdl 
Chftrk'4 lY. of deriaany,'whiuh was acoepfcail 
sMid coulinntxtliy the- diet of N’urojnlierg in 4356,, 
tho exerrise of this indvilcg^ was rcstrictad t» a 
fow of the leading princes and bcclesjasties, and 
it ultimately Ixeamo hctedltwcy- in certain ^ 
famiUos, and conhuad to the king of Bolimhia.,' 

_... »•>__*?!(. ._ J.». J 


Mary, 

^ ''EtEtrSIHIAN'MYSTERIES, d-eu-sin’- 
c*«rt ft temx applied by tin- ancient 

Gireoks to th0 festiiail and sacred rites onainally 
(leleUrated-only at Athens aJid EWww, in honom- 
<M the goddess Cwes. It was contddoxed tho 
holkat asQfl mo^ yone^ble of ali tho festivals of 
(Jtecoe. 'Ki'ere are several traditions current a*> 


the ifleetora of Bcanrtenbiwjjs'ana saxnuy, the) to its, origin j aaid iaany of tho mysteries arc ua- 
doctor ije^tine of iho Elimo, and tho artdir | known, (js they were so saperstittonsly obswisved, 
bwhotw «f Ooto^.c. Tmos, and Mayeitm, ! thatauy .pei-son wWsfiveojodanyof thereli^ms 


Bavaria bt^ino aai eleettwat'o under J^axltniBau 
tho iijfoat .in wiag, asul Sfenaver ia 1693, liddsi 
JEalmiwst Agusius, hisbnp of OBaahUl®, In 17^8, 
Bavaria t^nbtaiifced ^ tfeo pajittiawife oi- the 
Rhioe, arsJ flta aumber ,of, bteatcnTatca- wa» r«t- 
dwed -to Some minor olectoratos wero 


coreinofttes yms. nut to death. iJishop Thirl'wall, 
the hlstoriiih of (irpoco, suggested that they might 
bo the remains w ft winahip which preceded the 
rise (rf the inythplogy. The fii-st Elcu- 

^hw* fes^vftl! tro generally attribnted to a tiw- 
. . ., , dition thftt Ceres, or Demeter, as she was called 

creab"'l fttj.ithdttomtwencwMent of the present cep-; by the Greehs, whfle seeking for her lost dnugliter 
tuiT. ftf'JW Wto pxtae of Luneville; biit the i Bersephone, overwhelmed with grief and fatigue, 
privilegc*>f the d^My were lost at the diseofe* I rested npon a, stone called “ the sorrowM stoiie,” 
tioa of tijp Holy Eom*n empire by Nupokon in ' near a, well at Elensis. . ]^\md this wdl the 
j8od, tho htat (itMlxirijr,. Fraweift II., having ElcuaintBn wmnoa first sang their choruses, and 
abandoned the Mile or emperor of Germany for insUfiitad the first mysteriona ritea. In after- 
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embassy 


tiint* t.Ii'' fci->tival v/as <liviil(‘d into — ! 

the crix'afv'i’ au l lo-<Sfr loyRteiios. The latter v/cw ; 
considered a preparation for tho foniior, and -was 
held at A.^i.e, on tho IUs»us. 11)0 colehratioii at 
Kknuw o.Hninoiicod in tbo f^iirJ inositli of the 
Attic year, and lasted aboat uiuo <laya. Th<s 
initiated ■wore called cpo/J#tit or tpkuroi. On the 
first day those who had boon iiiitialoilirB the lesSCT 
raysterioH met togctJicr at Athens; hence it wa« 
called ((,(/)(ris, “an assembly.” Alargommbcn of 
stni.n;,'ci8 also crowded to Athens at tlic same 
time. On tho seooiid day tJio initiated {vurifi; <l 
theinsclees by ablutions ; lioTica it was called 
wieM'fC'—“ to the soa, yo iaitiated 1 ” Very 
little as linowu with'certainty about tho prooeed- 
iiigs ou the third day. It sei*ms to have beow 
held as a day of fastiuj, a frugal meal of calces 
made of sorame and honey being taken in tibie 
evening. Sacrifices were also offered up, princi* 
pidly consi.stmg of sea-fish and barley cakes. The 
fouith day was devoted to a procession, with a 
Viaskct centaluing iwinogranatos and poppy-seeds. 
It was carried on a waggon drawn byoxon, which 
women followed, bearing in their hands mystic 
cases, while tho spectators shoutod, “ Hail, 
Ceres ! as the iirocessiou fiassed. The fifth day 
was (’.died the Day of the Torches, Tho initiated 
went l)y torchlight on tho oveniug of this day to 
till* tem]ile of Ceres at Eleusis, wliore they seem 
to have remained. This custom is supposed to 
have been symbolical of Ceres wandiiringIn search 
of her daughter. Too sixth, lakchos, in, honour 
of laci.lius, the son of Ceres. Tho statue of lao- 
chiis, iidorned with a garland fyi myrtle, and 
b >i!rmg a torch in his hand, was carried along the 
Sacred Hoad, amid shout.H of joy and songs, from 
the (k’rainicuM to Eleusis. Great numboj* of 
jri-i-Mms ncomnimiied this proce.saion. Ou the 
night bet'.vecn thj sixth and seventh days, the 
imiiiited re.'nained at Cleusig, and thase who were 
iii-itii r hiHAtai (iniiiiitod in the lc.«scr mysteries) 
nor c'lt/nttd were- sent away by a herald, and the 
last uiysti-'k's wore begun. The muetai repeabid 
flj.‘ oath (j 1 i-ecrcoy which tUoy hxwl sworn at tho 
li sser niysterios, underwent a new xrariftcation, 
and were led by tho inystagogucs, in the ilarkncss 
of Tiight, into tiiolightcdiutcuov of the SiMictuary, 
aufl w('ro allowed to see what none hut the epoptoi 
over beheld. The later writers spoak of the jstes 
coimoeted with the oath as being of ttn atyfuIOfiKl 
hoLfible character. This probably oroso from 
ignoraiico, as the earlier avritors mentioh uotlda* 
of the kind, tbi tho seventh day the initiated 
leturned to Athena witlx great mirth, aiut amid ! 
great raillery jests from the ^lectators, i 
etpeeially at tho hridgo over tho Capliiana, 'The 
('ighth day wtvs called JSpida.uria, and was a kind 
of iiAditioxxa]; for tho-sewlna, by sopjo aodidant, 
had come too late or had been jasjvcnteiji -firom-' 
being initiated ou the sixth day, ,Cn the nipth 
day, the principal ceremony oon'sjitodiJtthe. fflUug 
of two earthen vessclsAvfth water or wiae j, the 
contents of one wcrctlicn thrown t® the cost,, atid. 
those of the other to the wpst, while the priebb* 
who pci formed tlio hbothin .utten^, laystioal 
words. Every freeborn Atheniitnt wmt iciasupelf^ 
to bo initiated into the ll|ll^iftn 
Slaves, prostitutes, 'and thojwTwfto had, forfeited 
their citiKcxtshin, were oxehnlcd. ■ Hiadag tho 
time of till! otdeoiation of the mysteries', n® oiic 
taking part ill the ceremonies Wiild be, arrested, 

either for debt or for any oiience. Tho chief 
priest was called the Hieropliant, and the second- 
dignitary the Dadiicliwi, or tui-chlio^or. After 
thorn came the sacred herald aad'tfin peiest at 


the altar. Tho Klou&inian tnystcriea siuvivcd tho 
ii'dvpcndRiiveof Grceci’fora long time. Attempts 
weru made under the cmpcTrir Valeiitinian tc 
suiipress tUoni, hut unsncci'a-sfully; they nppe.ar 
to have continued to the tunc of the cldear Thco- 
dosiUH. 

SLEVATrOIir, cl-6-mi'-shun (Lat., r, and 
fci-'P, I rmse), in tho cw*inmiy of the Mass iu ttii- 
Itoiivuj Ohuitjh, is tho ruiaing, first, of tho host, 
and thou of tlw cup to reoeirc the hotnagu of Ihu 
people as th«i budy i«ul blood of .rosus Christ ~ 
tUe priest himself previously )iCi'forming the iwt 
of adoration by a deep genuflection. At the 
elevation a boll fs mug for tho peo^c to looh- 
ttpou tho host. This ceremony was introduced 
into tho ha tin Cfaui’ch iu tho beghuiiug of tho 
rath century. 

ELOHTM, d'-o-him., the jdural form of the 
Hebrew aivuk; which, jiiined to tho singular 
verb, denotes the One God. In that way it jb 
generally used iu the Old TestameTit, for, or to¬ 
gether with, J(jhov.aU {see Jkkovah); but somo 
of the hooks employ one or the other titlo »k- 
chxaivcly. In this fact, some Biblical critics w (• 
reason tor supposing that tho book of GaiKcsis wo--, 
the work of more than one author. (See Gks km" 
and PxsNTATKucri.) faoine oo»nnuntators on the 
Talinud have supposed that Kh'him inxlicatcs a 
God. of justice, ai;^ Jehovah a God of mercy. 

MMANATlOjr, em-n-nai’-skun (Lafc.j emit- 
na7% to exnnnate, issue, or flow out), in the 
anciJto systems of jihilosophy, is applieci to that 
doctiTOo which regards all created things ao 
Vmanatioufl from the Supremo Being. Iu tbi« 
view tlioro was no S’joateneona creation ; but all 
. things issued noccssarily out of the Divrine ful- 
nciss, 'rhia doctrine came from tho JJast.'aud 
e.xi>rtcd a po-wcrAil influence on tlie aystems of 
ancient Greece, pariiioularly the I’j'thagoreaft. 
Traee.s of it are also to be found in tho Hindoo 
mythology of tho present day. In theology, tlm 
xloetriue of emanation has been cmidoyed' to ex- 
p^Liiu tho ixilatioaship among the persona of tho 
Trinity, tho Kon aritf Holy Ghost being regarded, 
aa oliiuxes or ctno.natioias from the Father. 

EMANCIPxATlON. (.i?.* Si.Avmy,) 

EMANOrPATlO!^, UOMA>' CATHO-- 
HO. (See Roman O.vthouo JiMANCii’A'noN.) 

EMBAKSa, ern.-bar'-ffo (Bp., er>i!wf/ar, to- 
bar in, or-arrest), is an order or prolxibition iirx- 
; poseil by tho public authorities of a country on 
vessels to prevent their leaviixg its ports. Em¬ 
bargoes are usually tosoi-tesl to only in time of 
war, and ate of various kinds. On the bivakinif 
out of-tt vyar, it is usnal for a government to lay 
an embargo On all vessels of the enomy -within 
reach, in order that they may be declared prises. 
\Thcu it is nccessiury to conceal any important, 
movomottt from tho enemy, an embargo may bo 
laid upon all vessels, native and foreign, that 
may & the means of conveying information ; 
and an embaTg*x may also bo laid by Govotnmont 
ujjon ships bo&mging to its subjects in older to 
employ thnm in tho service laf tho oeuntcy. 

BSIBASSTT, em'-fjns-se (,Fr., « 

, term ap^died in general laugmige to a dinlomatto 
J ruisaimt. In a moiM resfcrieied seneo, however, 

' an embasay is a mission jtresided over by an 
! imibassador, and is distingaishi'd from an ordi- 
j nary legation ®r mtesion which is intx-usted to an 
envoy or other sulKxrdiuatc authority, (.tJfe AM* 

' 8As»ix>aa.) 
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EMTJLR,-OA\ fe, rrii'~bci\ are certain daya of j 
the year get apart try tlui (JliaicU for prayer and ' 
fasfciusf, tlie weeks in whicit they occur being 
termed PhnbcT-weeks. The d<?rivalion of the 
term is doiditfal. According to some, it is de¬ 
rived from the Greek hcnm'ai, days; according 
to others, from the Saxon i/mhroi, a circle or re¬ 
volution. The Embor-dnys are the AVedneaday, 
Friday, and Saturday aftci tins'first Sunday in 
Lent, after the feast of Fcutocost, after the J4th 
of September, and after tbe ijtli of Pcccinber. 
'J'hey Were fir.st appointed to be observed i>y Pone 
Oalixtus ill the 3rd century, for imploring the 
blessing of (Jod on the fruits of the earth, and 
also for tiio grace of the ifoly Ghost uimn the 
mini.steis ordiiiucil at these times. The Sundays 
iiniiiciliately loHowing tlicse seasons are appointed 
by the canons ol the (.Itiuroli of Englanu for the 
oj diiiation of iinests and deacons. The observ- 
anc<' of the Ember-days is confined to the AA’’estem 
Ghurcli. 


ItMBEZZLEMENT, tm.-lez’-sl-ment (Nor., 
, to filcli), th« fraudttUiiit appropriation 
by clerks, servants, or others, of money or goods 
intrusted to their care, or received hy them on 
account of their i-mployors. It is essential to the 
crime of emheazlemt'nt that tbe article tukon 
should not have been in the actual or constructive 
po.sse.ssion of the omploycr. If it weie, the oJihnce 
wouhl be lui ceiiy. Embezziemeiit is not an oli'.fece 
at common buy, and Imncc otfenders were sulfil-od 
to esi'iipe, \uitil it was made, a felony by 30 Xao. 
III. c .Ij;. lly 7 and 8 Goo. IV. c. ^9, 'ondifcle- 
mont is di'Uarcd to be larceny, and' puiihluahio 
With transportation or imjiusoumunt, fiy the 
t.nmiiml .rii.sticc Act (14 and 15 Vic. c. 100) it is 
further made comp, tent to convict for embezzle¬ 
ment jicrsoiis indict,ed for larceny, and vtM remd. 
Persona employed in the public service enibcz- 
rhug nionev or valuable securities are deemed 
gudty of felony, and liatdo to iwnul servitude or 
impri.sonnient. J'’or embezzling, stealing, or 
destroying Her Majesty's military stores to the 
value of twenty shillings, the ollendcns liable to 
penal .servitude or imprisonment; under twenty 
ahuiings, to fine, corporal punishment, or im- 
inisonment. By the Fraudulent Trustees Act 
(20 Md 3f Vic. o. 54), provision is made for tho 
punishment of frainlutent misappropriations by 
bankei'K, brokers, factors, and other agents, of 
moneys or property intrusted to them, 

EilERAOERYj m-hrose'-f-re, an, old law 
term for the offence of influencing jurors by 
comijit means to deliver n p.irtial verdict. Fine 
nm! imprisonment .are the penaUks of tJie offence, 
and that appUca! to tho jurymen also, 

EMlCrKATlON, en-t^jmi'-»kun (I,at., r, 
and mMrarc, fei remove to another place to dwell 
in), IS the movement of one or a number of per¬ 
sons out of one place or country with m view to 
their settling iu another, into which they arc 
said to‘ isnrtigrato (lat., in, and As 

commonly used in the present <tey, however, the 
term hu* a more limited sense, being applied to 
the leaving ofan. old and thiokly-jieopled coun¬ 
try to settle to one but spivrstaly iuhabited. The 
groat einigratmn fields at present arc the British 
]K>s«rssions and the United iStates of North 
Amcricr-, A'^stmlto, New Zealand, end South 
Africa, it was long a prevalent notion that 
eniinatiou, as tending to weaken a nation, 
ought to he discouraged; but other views on 
tms subject -pow prevail, and tho Government 


has ado]ited various measures for the oncouraging 
of thus movement. In iJ’3i a government coin- 
imswon on emigration was foiined, by which 
officers were appointed both at homo and in tiie 
North-American colonies to watch over the into- 
rcsts of emigrants, and to furnish them with 
necessary information* In 1840 cominissionir.si 
wore axijKiintcd under the lo.val sign nianual to 
act as a land and emigration hoard.' 'Phis boaid 
formed at first a subordinate department of the 
Colonial office, but was suhseipicntly placed under 
tho direction of the Board of Trade, It regulates 
the sale of the waste lunds of the crown throngli- 
out the colonics, and ajijilics the proceeds of such 
sales towards tho removal tluthtu of eminmuts 
from this country. It is-thc duty of the com mis 
sionersto see that the provisions of the Passengers 
Acts (ts ,and rO Vic, e, 4;. <md iS and ly Vic. 
c. Tig) tire observed, wbicK they do hy means of 
agents, ostahlished at tho .several outpoits, who 
o-Tiimino into the seawoithuiess and fitment of 
emigrant vessels, ilio amount of juovisions and 
water on board, tho number of pa.s.songeis, Uieir 
healthy condition, and tJio varioms other matters 
u qnirod by the act. The.se agent.s fiirfher pio- 
cuie and give giatuitonsly inform,vtion n» to the 
sailing of bhips and the means of accommodation 
for emigrants, and whenever .applied to for tliat 
piiijtose. they see that all agroeini tits between 
shipowners, agents, or masters, and intending 
emigrants, arc duly performed. Ivi/iiiiratiou is 
one of the niode.s of relief jnovided iiy the t'oor 
J-aw Amendment Act, 4 and 5 Will. IV c ;''g 
which empowers owners .and iiitepayeis to raise 
money on seem I t.y of tbe lates for the iiurposi-.s 
of emigration. Free emigration can ran-ly or 
never bo detrimental to a country, and 1 here are 
many cases in which it is higlily evjx dient to aid 
and encourage if. It is a Hul.ject, howevn, re- 
ajjccting which much doluhion exists on tlie jait 
of the emigrants themselves, who are apt to en- 
courage the delusion that change of place must 
produce change of fortune. Dazzled liy the pro- 
.spect of becoming absolute owners of liuudreds of 
acres of lfnid,host.s of people entirely unawpiimited 
with agricultuial matters, have crosse.l the seas 
the stiu'vation abroad, 
which they dreaded at borne. 'I’ho pioneer.s of ,a 
colony mimt he rough hardy mon; and when th -y 
have cleared the way, skilled mech.anics an.l 
traders with moderate capital may follow. At 
first, clerks and other soft-handed people arc itso- 
less incumbrances. Sometimes, as in tbe case of 
t/ahroi'uia or Australia, the discovery of gol.l has 
attracted hundreds of thou.sand# to a particular 
place, but not as emigrants in the true sense of 
the tei'm.^ The gold-diggers went with tho hope 
of becoming sxjcedily rich, not of setlUng and 
building up new communities. But new com¬ 
munities grew lip in and around tho auriferous 
districts, and each township bad wants to be sup- 
piiw, and agricultural and xiastoral inirsuits wore 
neCcs^nly followed; inechaaical skill was re¬ 
quired, and tliCTBwas money to inve.st in land, 
and puy good wages to akillod wurkmen. Small 
collections of huts speedily bewimo busy towns, 
ohd the oMct towns of the colony, profiling by 
the inimif ot capital, grow into wealth and im- 
pomnee. Other colonies, wdth no special and 
oveTjiowering attractions, as Canada, Wcstein 
Australia, or New Zealand, have grown more 
earlier cmigranis suffered 
greatly, but they cleared thew'ay for their suc¬ 
cessors, Industrious, competent men found scope 
there which they could not command at home, 
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and liviii" siinjdy and working liard. soonrcd a 
coniixifconoo. .SiicJi colottios are an aid to ilio old 
country, oifi'ring a field for youthful activity and 
energy, and by an interchange of tlic productions 
for inanutacture, creating a valuable commerce. 

Emi^alion from the United Kingdom.—Ofllcial re¬ 
turns of emigiation do not reach further back Uian 
1813. In the six years, i 3 is-iSjo, lnclu.<ijve, there were 
1-23,S28 emigrants of whom 70,438 went t<J British 
North Ainenc.i, and so.359 to the United States. Tlie 
returns do not reconl any emigration to Australasia 
(Auitralia, Van Ujeman’s Land, New iSealand, <ltc.) 
Uurin.; the years i«ts to 182.), Inclasive ; but It appears 
from otiicr a(iurc(!s that there went out In 1821, 370 ; 
in i 3 !', 875; in 1823, 543; tn 1824, 780; and in rSas, 
45.3 ijcrsoiis. 'I'he following figures represent the eml. 
gration from the Unhed Kingdom in decennial periods 
and tlie destination of the emigrants : - 


Years. Bmigrants. 

iHSi-Oo 2,287,205 
ii 36 i. 7 a 1,9(17,570 
ii;70-30 7,228,396 


United British Austral- Other 
Ktates. America, asia. places. 
1,495,143 335.4S5 506,802 49,875 
1,424,466 195, 'ISO 280,198 6/,656 
»,5-11,851 313.106 151.226 


Under the heading " Other places,” is included .South 
Afrie.a, to which, ivithin the last tliree years, a greatly 
increased I'lriigratlon has taken {.lace. 'I'lie total num¬ 
ber of emigrants for the year 1881 was 392,514, of whom 
3'>7,y73 went to the United States, 34,561 to British 
America, 24,093to Australasiaand25,887 tuotherplaces. 
Altogether, from 1815 to iSSi, 9,634,547 emigrants have 
quitted the ports of the United Kingdom—6,312,496 
for tlie L'niteil States, 1,658,545 for Biitjsb America, 

■, 3-25,67 - for Australasia, and 337,884 for other places, 
'i lie nuiubei of emigrants in iSSt was 60,220 above the 
number in and that year exceeded 1879 by 

j 15,131, and 187 ) exceeded 1878 by 69,500. In i 83 i the 
nuinber of einigiants was equivalent to mure than 1,000 
a day ; hut as (.9 50-) were lorelgnei's, the greater num¬ 
ber of whom had ro-embaiked at Biltl.sh ports, the 
(utual lo<s of native population was about <100 daily. 
Ill the oilicial report to the Boaid of Trade it is noticed 
that l.irgc figures of craignation occur in years of trade 
le. iial folloa-iug a gieat dupie.ssion. The number of 
i I i-.h emiKr.ants to the U nited .''tales is very noticeable. 
Ill rS.So and iSSt the number was 150,357, and of a 
tot.ilot Irish emigrants to all places of 169,841. In 
_-2^R72 emigrants embarked at Liverpool; 44,617 
at Loedim; 4-7,136 at Olasgow and Uveenock ; 33,810 
at fork ; 12,216 at IRoutlianiptou ; and 11,213 at *17“ 
mouth .led Uartinoutli. Of the 392,514 emigrants from 
the United Kingdom, 245,517 were males ami 14,997 
feui-ilcs. Of tliH men 27,21 „ and of the women 27,730 
wore inarned, and 44,174 were children not more than 
12 years of age. 

J'^MIGRES, an'-e-f/raiz {Yt.), a term applied 
to those individuals who left France during the 
gi eat revolution. After the taking of tho Bastile, 
the iiriucea of the royal family, Moitskut' (Tionis 
XVIII,), the Count d’Artois (Charles X.}, and the 
prince dc Oondd departed from JB^noo. They 
wore speedily followed, in i79t, by all those who 
considered that their rights, privileges, and pro* 
pertv had been interfered with improperly. 
Nobicmeu left their estates and domains; omcers, 
with large numbers of private soldiers, priests, 
monks, and private individuals, passed over into 
Germany, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, and 
Piedmont. Very few of the dm,iffrds had been 
able to save any property, and the greater pro¬ 
portion were consequently soon in a dreadful 
state of destitution. The prihees themselvee 
formed a court at Coblenz^ with a government, 
ministers, and a court of justice, .Communica¬ 
tions were kept up with the foreign courts, and, 
thus the feelings of the revolutionary party in 
Franco were more and more embitteriw against 
them. At last a body of dinpritt under the 00m- 
maiul of the prince de Conde, followed the PrUBr 
siaii army into Champagne. The repul^oan 
government immediately put the strongest hiwa 


j in force against the au iiiiv.-i. Any person found 
, assisting or favouring tlicin in any way was cou- 
i denined to death, and the lauds of all nui./rA 
I wore oonflscatod. iVlthongli many of them h.ad 
refused to fight againsl their country, 30,000 
l.ersons were jmt upon the list, and coudeimied 
to perpetual exile from the soil of Fi-auco. 'J’he 
last attempt made by the dmi<jm to penetrate 
into France by force of iitms was in 1705, at 
Quiberon. Tho attempt was a failure, and" the 
force belonging to the iTiuce de Conde was broken 
up after tho peace of J2UneviUc, and sought a re¬ 
fuge in Russia. Under the Directory, many of 
the emi</rds tried to return to France, and in i8oi 
Napoleon I. granted them a general amnesty. 
J}y the largest proportion tliis w,as hailed with 
delight, and they returned to tlicir native land. 
Many, however, did not leturn until after tho 
restoration of Ikiuis XVIII. Those who liad re¬ 
mained loyal received many honours from the 
king, but vvere unable to regain their estates or 
their privileges, on account of the charter of iBrq. 
In 1825, those 6 mi<trCn who hail lost their landed 
estates reoi-ived a compensation of 30,000,000 
francs yearly, on the capital of i,ooo,cxk).ooo 
franca. This grunt was, hoivcver, repealed dui ing 
the July revolution. 

EMINENCE, an'-i-nens. —Previously to tho 
pontificate of Urban VIII. in the early jiart of the 
lytlucentmy, Cardinals of tho Eumi.sh Church 
werq addressed as lUoat Illustrious and Alost 
Eev^nJ. I'hia title was changed to “ Emi¬ 
nence” 

Ejvmi, I'jii'-cer (Arab.), a title bestowed in the 
East upon all tho ru.\I or suj.posed dcsccndauts of 
Mahomet, through his daughter Fatima. 'I'ho 
term is also applied to all inilepcudc-nt chieftains, 
nbt only in the East, but in the north of 2\.frica. 
In Turkey, the prerogatives of the emirs arc un 
important, tho pirincipal being their exclusive 
right to wear turbans of a. green colour, which 
was a favourite of tho Prophet. Those who are 
emirs from the mother’s side are held in higher 
estimation than those from the father’s. All the 
Turkish emirs are placed under tho superintend¬ 
ence of the 15 mir-Beshir. The leaders, in case of 
war, during early jUahoinmcdnn history, were 
called emirs, and the -word has been used in con¬ 
nection with several olfices. Tho califs stylo 
themselves "lilmir al-Mumcnin,” prince of the 
Faithful. At the luoaent time, in Turkey, tho 
title is applied to the rulers of provinces. The 
master of tho horse to the sultan is called Emir- 
Achor; the standard-bearer, Emir-Alem; and the 
surveyor of markets, Emir-Bazaar. 

EMPEROR, em'‘pe-ror (Lat., 'mperator]^ 
the supreme monarch of a nation; a title the 
dignity of which is considered to be superior to 
that of a king. Originating with tho Homans, 
and signifying merely the individual who had tho 
iwperium or ruling power, it gradually began to 
mean the possessor of the sovereignty of the 
Roman world. From the Romans, the title 
imssed to Charlemagne, and when the Carlo- 
viugian family died out in the Gcnnan branch, 
the title became elective. Napoleon I. and 111 . 
were Emjierors of France. At present, there are 
throe emperors in Europe—the Emjmror of Ger¬ 
many, the Emperor of Russia, and the Emperor 
of Austria. The Qttecn of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland is also Empress of 
India, a title assumed in 1S76. In South America 
thereiSthoEmperor of Brazil; from 1849101859, 
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I'ftiibtiu tvMH li(Tii»fi'-'r of Jt.yyti: ai’-'l 

Rt'cli (Uiki-. who iii 

Mt'xiw)finni Aitfii, if!64,untilJuiif, iij07,ad.oj;itoil 
lli'j Utln Of Ki0j>eior. 

KMPilYTfllNSlS, m phii-fii'-sis (Gr,, an 
smiilantin"), in tlie Hainan liivy, ii iicir-etiial n"lit 
to .1 iiiisce of land lor u-looli n yoariy i’Um waa 
j'aid to a BU'jiwior or the onyiiial prop/u'tor. 

JEMI'lllK. t7n''/>iVe (Hat., ivipeHum)^ atem 
urj^iiialiy a>«jdi<’d to that lorn lory or extent of 
iimll gov'ei ukI hy an finpcror. The btut empires 
wore th'iifo of the A'.syi i«iis auil IJahyloniana; ti»« 
most jioworlul aftonvards was tiiatot the Itomans, 
and it was divided into two great portions—the 
euurti e of tin; liast, or the Ijowef Kinpiro, and the 
< inpirc of Hu; "West. The riuidco of tho East wjis 
groytly sub-divided, aocording to the reigning 
/lyniasLy. The einphu pi the West became tho 

i. iiaiiiii'u, or Holy Monran empire, in tho niiLth 
oenturv. At the pre.Jont tlriio tlio word eiujfire 
is nseil to csiwosH any Urge extent o£ donnuron. 
I’lie dominions of the Quean of England am 
fi>'qiioutly colled the Entish Empire. 

IlNCYOLICAli, eti-si'-rli-kul.-^hi the early 
f 'iiui-c']», tire term waB applied to letters sent by 
hisiiofis to all the eburohesof a, parfioulurcireuit.. 
I'.e uamc is now oxclusividy given to letters 
•aildroHsfsl by the 1 ’ojh; to EiU tno bishot's df tho 
Uoman Oatlialic Churcli, I 

ENDOWED feiOltOOtS COMJto 

^<W>N, a^jpointod in rSojhy the 32 and 33 Vic, 
c, 36, tliiew ojion fiiiijiy endowments Uwthe 

ii. 'itkm. ami carried wit rotw iiis against ood^lor- 
flhlo opposition. Tiio mo‘'-t important rftublic 
schools —Eton. Harrow, 'Winchester, ymogby, 
M'estirnuster, Clurcerhonso, and Shisewsbm'y, 
were cxoini>UcI from the operation of the Art. 
In 1C7J its duties were transferred to the Choirity 
llotninissiou. 

ENJDOWMKNT, /’u-dciff'-meni (from Fr., 
MdoMivirr, to endow), in Law, is tiio bestowing 
01 assuring of dower upon A woman. It is somo- 
times used metapliorically for the settling « iwo- 
vietoa upon a parson, or buihliujg a cUureh oi‘ 
ohatnd; and tile severing a SufSicient portion of 
the titlieS, &c., for a viw, towatvls lusperpetual 
niaiiitcuiMioe When the benefiee ia approindated. 

ENEMIES, . ADHEUlNO TO TflE 
QlfEElN’B, (.Scff,TKli.AbON.) 

ENEMY, ctiHc-jbc, In civil law, one who.1ms 
jwi^Hcly declared wav against ns. , The decla¬ 
ration must iKt made by » duly organiswl sUte or 
kingdom, not by a turtmlent body of men; and 
ft hoslilo atft cornmittii'd by private eitison* wiil 
not justify a war unless that act bo senetionoil 
by Eio government. 

ENB'EANGHISEMENT, 
uncut (Fr,t/fancfim, froodom or right), is the net 
of (Wimitting a peison to cettnin priviiegivi or 
Uboriiios I m where one rcci'ivbs th« froaiom of a 
town conxiiato. lu Law, the onfRMVchisonient 
of a eoityfioid is its eonvemoa into a freehold 

with ksTd «f the manor, (liiee 
wnviKdJx) 

ENDIIlEa^S, Q 0 B|‘S OE EOY^, 

an gortioa. of the EngUsh army. It 

UiS forJiU dntittii. the making, and dcfendi% of 
ftU miiit^jr workv oml also the attack of similar 
w«jrk» held hj! tho ,eheray. Hie engiueeis form 
oue reghi^ent 4^ oo^apan,>ea, and th^e are tiyo 


jUVOGM, COOK OF 


Irn ijiB, A and U. at Aldoidiot, where is the dciwt 
of the cOi]>' Th re is iin .'i;df-p.iy <-•> 'cpl on pt-r- 
mauoiit rctireeiful, ami no uiieuiph.yod list; bat 
the olfi-Cois arc coiisideicd entitled ti> .1 ooinpetoiit 
retiring alicwancc at an eailier age than other 
otSecTc. Tliey are spread all over the world, and 
are intrusted'with tlio construction of all I.iiul tind 
sell.fortihwstinns. lu this work tlicy are often as¬ 
sisted by civrlfens; hut tlie eiiginec-r depaitineiit of 
the country is responsible for the eflicioncy of the 
result. The uon-comuTissiouedollictrs iiudpriv.vtes 
fti'o all workmen who have loaiued soun- rneehuni- 
cal ijude. The corjw couduoted tlie Oidnaneo ' 
Purvey, and they are extensively engaged in tde- 
gFivpbiu opesHitions. The strength of the eoips is 
about 5,600 men of all ranks. The corps of 
engineers ivas first formed in 176.3, and in 178.3 it 
wa.s made a royalcorp.s. In 1812 .several coi]“. of 
nrtifioers, ealledsappers and minei.s, were placed 
under tho engineers. Officers mtendod for the 
engineors enter tho Royal Military Ac.ideiny as 
cadots, and eompote for their collllUl^slo).s .at 
various periods. The uniform is scailet, with 
blao facings. 

ENGINEERS IN THE ROYAL NAVY 

are those men wlio attend to the luacliincry on 
boanl the war stcainers. There ai c luspeetera of 
machinery, chief engineers, .and ax.'-i^tant engi¬ 
neers, the latter class being sub-divided iulo tl.ree 
parts. Tliesc arc ail commissioned oiiifcis, uml 
are strictly examined before being p.diuilted. 
They miinher about 1,000 of all giado-s. 

ENGEAVTNdS, COPYRIGHT IN. 

{JSee GoraiiuOT.) 

ENOROSSING, in Law. {.%£ Fouestai.- 

LTNG.) 

ENLISTMENT, enlist'-ment (An,g.-Nor,), 
in Military, the name given to the act l/y uhieT 
any one agrees to perform certain duties that are 
required of him as ft soldier, dining a ci-i lam 
period of ttmo, fora fixed amount of remnnein! inn 
in the form of daily pay and bounty money, which 
lie receives when he joins the seiviee. Enli.il- 
ment is a voluntary act, and ditfers cntitel,v fioin 
the compulsory system of drafting men fur mili¬ 
tary service adopted generally in I'Taiue end 
tlu’oughout Europe, and termed cousenpiion. 
The only ease 111 which military service is mado 
^ compultory in this country ia tlmt of biiilotnig for 
the militia when any regiment is defiennt iil 
numbers; bat this is never resorted tu exve])t in 
Emcis of extreme ntgenoy, and even tbcu exernp- 
tiofi can always he pnrehaseii by providing n sub¬ 
stitute, (SecAuMY,) No persons cuHstiug are 
to be sworn in before a magistrate in less tlmu 
twenty-four hours after, and they are then at 
Ifijerty to withdraw upon rctutmug tho tnli.st- 
meiit or bounty money, and ais. co-sts. Ai>pien- 
tjoe« may not enlist without the consent of their 
masters, who may claim them from the miht.iry 
SAithoritios within a month from tho peiioti of 
enlistment. Apprentices enlisting and concealing 
the dhtiin that their masters have on their ser¬ 
vices, are considered as having obtained money 
under false pretences, tfnd may be p»o«ecutotl ami 
panished accordingly. Tlmy fti-a also hablo to 
serve fts soon os they Ore ont of their aiiprenticc- 
ship, and may be apprehended as tics,Tiers if 
they do not surrender thomselves: to a rtcruiting 
Officer. 

EjeOOH, BOOK OS’, c'-nok, is one of tho 
^ -CJfj^hal books of the OM Tsst^ent, ndd bo- 
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licvod by Bomc' to be citoil by St, Jude when ho 
says, “ Enoch, tlie seventh from Aihun, propbe- 
sied, s.ayins,'’ -^.c. It is gentnally supiiosoil, Ijow- 
evor, to biivcbufnndtteanftertha establishmont 
of Christianity, from tho frequent atlnsions that 
are made in it topii.vsagcsof tJioNew'TfMtamf'iit; 
.and it is probable that tho siut,hor took oeoasion, 
from the won Is of St. Jude, to perj^etrate the 
f,>rgery. for St. Jmle hhraioJf, it U praljable 
that ho citica, not from any book of Eiwoh then 
mdisisting, but from genoKil tradition. The Ivool: 
was common in the early church, but was not 
.generally received as canonical, and apponrs to 
have been lost about the Sell ooutury, Bruce, 
however, when in l^by.wwiia, was fortunate 
•enough to obtain tliw complete MS. oopies of 
this work. An English translation waapnblished 
in 182'j, by Arclibisiiop Lawronof,and the lUlbiopic 
veision in Several (romiivn editions bavo 

appeared. The book is chieliy taken up with a 
relation of the prophetic visions of JSiioch rog.ard- 
iug tho fail, heaven, holl, nature, aitrouomy, tho 
future of tho Jewieh p&onle, A:o. No npocrj’iJhal 
book is more reiuarkable for eloquence and 
poetic vigour. 

EN RO LJVIP’NT, en-role'-msnt, an. entry 
upon a register or record, olfieially certifying that 
a certain transaction bus taken, place. All 
transfers of itiud effeetod under tho provision of 
tiio Ernes, and lleooveries Act (3 and 4 Will. IV, 
c. 74) must bo enrolled in the Court of Chaaeety, 
within sijw, months after the execution. A decree 
in tho Coin t of Chnuccry does not receive full 
clfcot until it has been enrolled. 

ENSIGN, eIt'-sine (Fr., enseiffne; Lat., sig- 
nnm, a stand.'ird), tho name given (previous 
to 1871) to cimirnisRioacd offica's of the lowest 
laiik in the liim, ranking immediately after tho 
lii'iitcnaiit. It was the duty of the senior and 
junior ensign m every regiment of iafemtry to 
carry the (‘obxn.s—theforiner carrying tho queen’s 
■colour, or univu-iack, and tlio latter tho regi- 
jnontol colour, which is geuerally of tho same 
tint as the lacings-of the regirooat, and has a 
small uniou-jack in tlie cornej and the nuiabei' 
of tlie regiment in the centre, with the homes of 
tlio battles in wliich it has been engaged em- 
blaxoned round it on embroidered scrnlls. The 
oflicers who carry the colours are now styled sub- 
lieutenants. It is a point of honour for a rem' 
ment to preserve its colours, and the officers who 
carry them are closely attended by a guard of 
sergeants, who wear a flag ombroiderad oa the 
arm above thoir stripes, aaid ore ealled oolour- 
sergeauts. 

E(i.ai*n,-~n>« special name of oneol the flags used 
in the British Kav>. It Is a.large hag, with ft ground¬ 
work boarm? tho double cro.«s of >>t. Gtarge ahd St, | 
Andrew, or the irnioa-Jack." Ship* of the Royal I 
Navy carry an ensign with a white groaad; merchant j 
vessels carry the blue ensign ; and yachts (if beJongiag ' 
to loonibers of clubs recognised by the AcUnlr^ty) 
coloured; aimed vessels, ships connected with govern- 
meut dcpsrtntciits, and meFcbant vessels conuiianded 
bv officers of the Naval Eoserve, are allowed to cftrry.a 
blue ensign. 

ENTAIL, cn-taiS, is a tenu oommotily ap^ 
plied to the form of an estate, techtuo«% w 
£ugl»id and Ireland callacl & fee MI, and in 
Hootlaud a tailzie. It is said to be derived frdni 
the Eronch UiMcr, “ to cut,” either beeadse 
heirs general arc % this means eat off, or because 
this estate is a part out out of the wl«^. Am 
estate in fee tail is a opj>o^ to 

a fe^ aimple; it ia that wUoh a'tdan B&th :to 
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hcM to him and Hit- Iiciss of bis body, or to him 
cud p.uiiou’.u lioirs of his boily, licconhug to 
tho will of the donor, Brovion.<”to iho passing 
of the statue tie I'onis^ lauds, if guou to a 
man and the hoirs of his body, were riguvd.d 
as C'mditioii.tl c.str.tcs in fee simplo; blit tho 
nobility, being anxious to perpetual.j .b-dr 
pirssessions in theii' own families, procured tlm 
passing of that statue. It enact.!, tb.it f,om 
thenccfoith tho will of the donor is t.) be .,)»• 
served, according to tho form in the deed of gift, 
.and that the tonemonts so given (to a man ivml 
tho heirs of his body, or tlio heirs male of bis 
body, or tho like) shovvhl, notwithstatniing any 
aUeiiution by the donee, go to his issue, it there 
were any, or if issue failed, should revert to tho 
donor or his heirs. Estates tail arc cilhev 
general or siiccial-tho former, ivhore trmy tiro 
given to one, and tiio heirs of his hotly l-cgidU-ti; 
the latter, where Uie ^ift is to tho hiii..t of tiio 
doHei-’s bodr by ax'arivailarpec.mn ; ns by his own 
wife. In TOO lormev case, Ins iBSi»o iu genend !'y 
all and every marrttgo, js, in aucentsive okIci, 
cajiable of inheriting the estate tall; in tho 
hvtter, no issue can inherit but that of rhe two 
designed. Each 01 these nniy hcagoju titbor in. 
tail male, or tail female. 'J’ho nobility were 
alwuys fond of tliis enactment, bceanse it pic- 
served their family estates from forfeiture. At 
longih, how.;ver, te the twelfth j'eiir of the rciyu 
of bnw.ard IV., it was decided, in tlio cikbrat d 
Tollfenijn’s disc, that by means of ccrtsiin lioti- 
tiou.rproeeodings, known by the n,ime of a com- 
ntwn^covery, sutfered by the tenant hi tad, lio 
shoula' convert his estate into a, foe sitnplo 
«d,solftfu, and bar all pcfsons wb.>tev(;r cUituhig 
the cstMo tuU, or Any .W-steto uitenor tli-retu; 
and by long uso and acqtiienoe/jcc tin'w; ircovi lUiS 
bociime tlic legal mode of conveyunci) liy v.hiJi a 
tenant iu tail might dfejKise of his hituls and 
tenements. -Afterwards, in tho reign of if.'iiry 
yni.. estates tail Wore duclared to'bo fmfiited 
ou any conviction for high trettson; anri soon 
after, in the sanin reign, certain leases made by 
temaiits in tail, which do not tend to the picjii- 
dicvi of the issue, were allowed to bo good in law, 
and to bind tho issue In tail, llio peculiar 
piivilcges of tail estates‘-wero still further cur- 
tailoil by suhsequont statutes, but mo.st of all by 
3 and 4 Will. iv. c. 74 (the Finos and Beeovcrio.H 
Act), enabling n tenant in tail, by an ordinary 
deed of conveyanco, duly onrollivl, without any 
indirect or fictitious procoedhig, to alieno in fee 
simjde absolute, or for any loss estate, tho huida 
entailed, .SubwsqucBtlJr, by i and a \'ic, c, no, 
entailod oatotes were rendered Ikiblo fur ordioaiy 
! debts; and further, by 19 and 20 Vic, c. 120, a 
; tenant iu tail may demise the satuo from time to 
i.tim,o for any toim not c.xceeding twenty-oBo 
i years. Estates tsU have thus been gradually 
unfettered, and nare now subject to even h«» 
restraint than is attached to conditional fees at 
common law, after the condition wa« i>ss forau'd 
by tho birth of issue. In Bootland, tiic iiistwy of 
the entail system differs from that of Englan I, 
in so far as it was there built and strengthened 
by th^ ingenuity of the lawyers, who, as fast a« 
ftssailftble points were discovered in the foi in of 
the deetl, fortifiod it with new clauses. 'Gius, 
what are known os the “prohiliitory," “irritant," 

; ttud “ reeolutive ” clamsee, were uiTrwlnccd ; 
Hud by a, statute of the Scottish Parliament, in 
I *685, entails in that country wetc rcdwwl to n 
systematic foim. The injurious effects of this 
; ftUftctioettf were widely felt in Scotland during 
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the ifiUi anclnoBily thehalfof the 19th centuries ; 
Init i>y j I and 12 V'ic. c. 3(5, wliioh oainc into force 
on llio Jat of Au^'ust, 1848, persons then in exis¬ 
tence, and tioliliiig under entails of j)rior date, 
may disentail them, after certfiin iutiin.ations, 
and w'lth tin; consent of certiiin heirs next in 
suceission. In old entails, whoio the heir in 
possession has heen born siuco that date, and 
in ill! new c-ntails made after that time, tho 
liier of entail in possession may, by means of 
a Kun]jh; deed of disoitai), free his estate from 
tJie rcstiictions of the entail. 

E.NTKY, en'-tre (Fr., enli-fe^ from Lat., tnfro, 
I enter), the takinj,' possession of lands and tene¬ 
ments by one who lias title of entry. Entry was 
formerly a mode of kt;e]>ing up the claim of the 
nyhlfui owner ot lanils or tenoments when 
nnotlier jicrson had taken wrongful possession of 
them, lie entered upon some part of the pro- 
jii'i-iy claimi’d, dccl.anng that he thereby takes 
po,^tHsioii of the whole; but jf it lay in different 
eonnties, it was necessary to make a separate 
iiitry in each. This claim, if it was repeated 
onee in Uk* space of every year and a day (which 
was eallfid continual claim), liad tho same etl'cct 
witJi, and in all respects amounted to, a legal 
i-iitiy. Tlie 3 and 4 Will. IV, 0. 27, which docjaivs 
that no person slnall bo deemed to have been in 
jiossesbioti of any land within the meaning of 
that act merely by reason of having rna(f| an 
entiy tlicruoii, and no continual or other cteim I 
ufK'n or jUMc any land Shall preserve any rig® of 
mahiiig an entry. The right of entry Is aow^lost 
by not assi.Ttiiig it for twenty years. f 

ENVOY, en'-voi (Vr., enwye), a dij/omatic 
.agent of the second rant, being inferior to an 
iimha.ssiiilor. In common with amliassadors, 
envoys aro accredited lUreet from one sovereign 
to auetlier; but they differ from the latter in 
not representing the personal dignity of their 
Hovcieign, but only his aflairs. They are either 
ordinary or extraordinary. (iSte EMBAaSt, Am- 
jRAMSAiioit, Diplomacy.) 

EPHAH, e/-/a, a Hebrew measure of capa¬ 
city, holding rather more than three English 
pecks. 

EPHESIANS, EPISTLE OF PAUL 
TO THE, cf-c'-e/mns, is the fifth in numerical 
order ot the fourteen epCiitles of Ht. Paul con¬ 
tained in the canon of the New Testamont. The 
principal fathers of tho early Cbutch ore unani¬ 
mous m favour of the genuiiumess and oanonicity 
of this book. Much controversy, however, has 
iulwoqnently been canied on as towhcstlier it was 
addressed to the Ephesians, from the omission of 
the words “ to the Ephesians,” in a few of the 
ancient MSS., and the assertion of Marcion, a 
heretic of tho second century, hut whoso testi¬ 
mony is of no weight, that it w-as addressed to 
the Lnodiocans. Others, again, regard it as a 
cyclical epistk addressed to no particular church, 
but to all,, thougtt Ephesus may have been tho 
chief; It is generally believed to have been writ- 
ton about the yew fit a.p., during the early part 
of the apostle’s first imprisonment at Romo. He 
Was apprBhepBi'’«'Icst advantage should bo taken 
of his coawpment to unsettle the minds of 
Ephesian who were almost wholly 

gentiles. however, that they stowi 

nrm in tba faith "pf Christ, lie wrote this epistle 
la order to s^fcobjash them in tliat faith, 'the 
stylo is oxcaedlrW animated, and corresponds 


with the si.ale of the apostle’s mind at the time 
of writing, 

EJ*HOI), if'-od (Ileb., a cowriiig), among the 
ancient Jews, was one of tho es.seiitial articles of 
the jiriest's official dress. It was an iijipcr gar¬ 
ment consisting of two pieces, one covtiiiig tho 
Iwck and the other the bioast, and being united 
upon the two shoulders, and was woiu over tlic 
purple tunic. It was made of plain linoii, except 
that of the high priest, which was enibioidered 
with various colours. I’ropcrJy, atooiding to the 
law of Moses, the ejihod was to be worn only by 
the high priest; but it subsequently came to be 
in common use among the Amostlmod, an<l even 
David, when bunging the aJfft back to Jeruvili ni, 
appeared in one. A description of the epliod of 
the high priest is given in Exodus xxviii. 0, < t n q. 

EPHORT, C/.0 -i-i (Gr., epfioroi, overseerf.), 
magistrates who were common to many Doiiau 
constitutions in ancieut times. The duties of the 
ephori consisted in tho innnageinent of the in¬ 
ternal administrations of Die state, espcei.illy 
matters of justice; and a particular hmldmg, 
called the lifikoriun,, was allotted to them I’lie 
number of tho ephori was five ; they were elected 
from and by the people, and held their olUces foe 
one year. Tliosu who had votes in the election 
Were not restricted by age or property, and the 
election was not put under any .scrutiny; so that, 
as Aristotle observes, in the institution of the 
ephori, the peoido participated in the highest 
magistracy of the state. In later times, the 
powers of the eplioii were greatly increased, un¬ 
til the kings were completely under tlieir autho 
rity, and it could not he said when they could 
and when they oould not interfere. At last, in 225 
B.O., the ephori for the time being were nuirdereil 
by Agis and Cleomcnea, and the office abolished. 
The eiiliori wei'o, however, again lestorcd to 
power under tho Romans. 

EPICUREANISM, ei>~e-ku-re' -an-i-.m, u 

tonn applied to the system of j'hilosophy adopted 
and pi'ornulgatfcd by Epicurus, who lived from 
B.o. 337 to B.o, 270. Ill its physical system epi¬ 
cureanism considered the universe, consisting of 
matter and space, to be infinite and eternal, 
while the various bodies of which it is composed 
are subject to decay and change. “ Nothing can 
S{ning from nothing, nor can anything retuiri to 
nothing,” was one of the favourite maxims of ilic 
school. The world, as we now sec it, was pro¬ 
duced by the collision and whirling together of 
atoms. I’crception, ami the senses of hearing 
and smelling were produced by cmanitlons tluown 
oil tho surface of bodies. The soul was composed 
of Subtle particles disseminated through tire 
whole frame. The science of physics was, how¬ 
ever, in the opinion of Epicurus, subordinate to 
that of ethics. According to Ids authority, the 
great end of man is his own hnpjdness, wh’ieh is 
to bo obtained by the subjugation of his passions 
and the moderation of his desires. Death, argued 
Epticimis, should have no terror, “ since when 
we are death is not, and whoa death is wo are 
not.” His followers entering farther into the 
spirit and natural tendency of his system, le- 
solveil all liappmesB into the gratification of i.hc 
senses. The system was consequent!v adopted 
readily by the idle, tho luxurious, and the vicious. 

EPIPHANY, (-pif-a-nc (Gr., npqih-inmt, .a 
manifestarion),--Ainong the ancient Greeks, a 
fostivid held in comfflrtimo^jationnf the appearauco 
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trivial grounds (as inis-spelHiigs ujhI otlicr clerical 
wrors), and interfered gioiitly with tin* du** 
adiUluiatrutluri of jnstioo ; hut it ih now pioviilcd 
that no jiulgiuent shall bo teversod on acooiuit of 
any imiK-rfcction, omission, or dofoct of form, 
anil even in case of rnati^’rial inihtukc, it is de- 
olarod lawful for tlie superior courts, or any jiulgo 
thereof .■.ifcting at nixi pHux, at all times to make 
such .nmcii'liaonta as may be necessary for tlio 
imriTOse of determimng iu tho existing suit the 
real ipifistioii in controversy. 

ESOAJt’Ej fis-l/iip' (¥t. tffuip}iei\ to fly from), 
in Law, Is a violent or privy evasion out of some 
lawliil restraint; as where a man is arrested or 
iinprlHoned, and geUaway before he is delivered 
by duo coiirao of law. Oflieors who, after arrest, 
neghgi'iiily permit a felon to escape, are punish¬ 
able by Cue; but it is regarded as a much more 
Ki'jiouM ofl'micfc if the escape is etfectod by Oio 
coiiMUit ami connivance oi the oOiicer. and is 
gcner.illy looked upon in law as punishable in 
tlip s.'ituo degree a« tho offence of whioh tho 
pri.soiicr w gmity, and for which he in iu custody, 
wlmtiicr ticawm, felony, or tre.spa.ss. To break 
pnM<»n and escape when lawfully committed for 
any troason or felony is punishable with penal 
seivitudo for not more than seven or less than 
tliree years, or imprisonment not exceeding two 
years. To cfiisipe from coiiiliiemcnt undA* sen¬ 
tence or order of penal servitude is punishable by 
pciiiil servitude for life. To break pri.stmWbeu 
lawfully confined on some inferior churg(| is a 
high misdumcanor, wnd punishable by lii» anil 
iinprisomncnt. / 

ESC IF ATOLOGY, eMoV-o-Je foreek, 
eitkttt(M, last, and t'*sc,% dhcourse). —A theological 
term for tlie fnets revealed in Scripture about a 
future state and the result of Christian specu¬ 
lation on the subject, and oa tho destiny or the 
(Jhu)ch. 

•ESCHEAT, es-ittkett^ (Nor.-Pr,, escAfl# or 
ccAcf, chance or accident), in L.aw, is defined to 
be ‘ ‘ an obstruction of the com-fte of descent, and 
a cousi.M,|u,>ut determination 'Of the te-mire, by 
some uuforescon contingenoy, i« whioh case the 
land naturally results back, by a kind of rever¬ 
sion, to the original cantor or lord of the fee.” 
Where the tenant of lauds in fee dies without 
having aliened them in his lifetime, or disposed 
of them by will, and leaves no heir behind him to 
take them by descent, tltey escheat to tlr« grantor 
or lord of tho fee. in onler to complete this 
title by eschc.at, it is necessary tliat tllo lord iier- 
fotm an act of bis own by entering on the lands 
and tenements so escheated; imi^uro of whi^, 
or by doing any act that amounts to an implied 
waiver of his right, as by accepting rent of a 
stranger who uimri« the j^sc»sitMi,Tiis title by 
oschcat is barred. lischcatti arc commonly 
divjdeil into two classes d^etAvm, san- 

ffuinid^trojA deficiency of btoodj and. propter 
cfeftcihm ftfftmtSs—riirough delinciueaay of the 
holder, whore, by attainder, the blood®fth6 per¬ 
son attaiiitcd is so corrupted as to be rendered no 
longer inheritftblo. The attepipts of recent legis¬ 
lation (54 IljL 0. 145; 3 mid 4 Will. IV. 0. 
icxS, and 13 and ,14 Vic. 'o. 66) have been to 
modify this kw. <njd now no attainder for felony, 
except tmasen or'.mhrdcr, extends to the disiu 
heriting of'uny h^iir, hr to tb®'|»reJudico of the 
right or title of any person other than tlie right 
or title of the otfdnder daring his netand life. 

ESDRAS, es'-rfros, is riie name giv4n to two 


1 ajvjLiyi hdl bocks of the Old Testornent. In the 
i list of apocryphal hooka iu the aiM.h articlo o! 
the Chinch of Kr.gliviul they arc callod the thud 
I and fouiih books of Jisdr.i.a. Kara mid Kchomicb 
I being aomoHines called the first and second books 
1 of icMlras or b.ria. Jn some edilii'iis of tin, 
I Septiwgiiit, wliat wo c.dl the liiht book of I'ludrii-. 
I comes lirsit (iikI is followed by the (siuonica! boo, 
of bl/ra, which is termed tho secoml liook ef 
Eadras. Tl*e liooks of Esdias never io’ined at y 
part of tho .fevash canon; they were reject'.I 
from the canon by the Council of Tteur, and a. j 
not read in the service of the Church of England. 
They are commonly supposed toliave been migni 
ally Written in Greek by some liellem.-tic ,JeU!<, 
tliougli some uuaginc that they woto iirst untlen 
iu (Uialdee, and afterwards translated into 
Greek. It is uncertaiu when the first book was 
composed, though it is geiiorally agioed tli.d. the 
author wrote before the time of .loseplms, wh.) 
epioto.s it as a high authority. The sc-eoial book, or 
" lievclation of Esdras,” ia of an entirely diii’c- 
ront chaiiKiter; and many critics think it w.i'i 
Originally written by a Jew, but received ina-.y 
tKidiUons from a Christian writer. It coiisir.ts (>i 
a scries of visions amt revelations made to E''r.i. 

“ ESSAYS ANX) llEVIEWiS,' a eolle.- 
tion of essays, chiefly by clergymen of the CIuim Ii 
of England, publi'ihcd in liJoo. Jt oecaMom'd 
some cxeitenu'Ot on a'couut of the irendom with 
which religious <]iU'.stions were treated. In ii-) j. 
it was oonJemued by Convocation. 'I'hc .aul liois 
of fejic Iishn.y.s were Dr. Temple (since ai>(><ii.d.' 1 
IJishop „f Exeter), Dr. liowland Willi.anis, L'n'- 
fessor Hadon Eowell, Rev. H. 11 . W'il.soti, if v. 
.Wark I’nttison, Professor Jowett, niid Mr. < 1 . 
W, Godwin. Mr. Williams and Mr. W!l.*o;i 
wwo sontencod by the ecclesiastical courtf. {•> 
suapensioji for one year on the charge .,1 J-i• 
tioal teaching, but the sentence was reversed by 
the judicial committee of the PrivyCouiuil. .'ll’, 
active literary controversy was excited, i;i wbn !■, 
the present Archbishop of York, Ur ITioinsc,,, 
and the late Bishop of Oxford, i)r. Wilbciloiee, 
took part as oopononta of tho Essuyists the 
formcrediting “Auls to Faith,” and tlio bitt'-i 
“ilepliea to Essays and Reviews.’^ 

ESSENES, en'-neenm (Gr., essenoi), a seef 
which exisbevl among the Jews tiuring tho lifelim - 
of Christ. They arc not mentioned in tlio Ne v 
Testament, but they are described by .lo.'-ephi..- 
and Philo. The authenticity of the account as¬ 
cribed to the latter is, however, doubtful, Th-' 
Esseues were those who carried out tho views ,’t 
tlie Pliorisoea to an extent which made them 
ridiouloiis in the eyes of the party from wliii.ii 
tliey spiung. Tjovitical purity hemmed thorn iu 
with so mauy restrictions tliat it soon becuiuc 
necessary for them to live in retired and l«iicly 
^ikices. ■ Tho sect had not a large number of 
ioHow«B. TTicy took no part iu (mblic alhiir.s, 
and spent their lives in contemplation. They 
adopted celibacy, luid liad no individual propci ty. 
In matters of belief they belt! tho Scniiturcs lu 
the highest'revercnce, interpreting it, howevu, 
by an allegorical system of their own: they be 
Iteved also iu the immortality of the soul. The 
name Esseiies was a very late designation, The 
members of tho scot are sjMken of by the old 
Jewish writers os Chasrdim (inoua mtm), Narinin 
(abstihents), and by. various other namer. 

ESSOIGN, (old Fr., cssowter, to 

excuse), in Iaw, denotris an excuse for him that 
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is simuiioiiMl to apiwar and aiisw-ir to an action, 
or to purfoini s\iit to a court hanm. &c., I>y 
iea<ionof sicknoss, infirmity, or other just cause 
of absence. A ivarty might easoign him.self three 
timf'S by sending a substitute to explain the 
r<-ason of his ivon-apiicarauce. EsAoigiM we now 
almost unknown in practice. 

ESTA15LJSHED CEtXmCH, u-tal-Udxi 
(Fr., JfoWir, to fix firmly), is a church established 
and iiiaiutaiiied by a state for teaching religion 
in a iiviiticuliir form. (iSec: OttURUtt of JSuuLAiHi 
and l)is.Si;\TElW.) 

ESTATE, fn-txiU' (Fr., <iat: Iiat., Matus), is 
that title or interest wiiicli a nun has tn lands, 
tenements, oi hereditaments, and js the condition 
or cireumhtancc in which an owner stiands wirh 
rcg.nrd to his property. Tho leading distinction 
to winch estates are subject, is that of legal and 
ettuitahle, tho first being properly cognizable m 
tli-^ courts of common law, though noticed also in 
those of ciiiiity, and the second being inoperly 
cognizable only in the latter courts. A legal 
estate is usually considered in a threefold point 
of view : (i) With regard to tho quantity of 
iiiteivst which the tciiAiit has iu tho tenement; 
(z) wilh n’g.u'cl to tlni time at which that quantity 
ol lutercst Is to bo enioyod ; ,uid (j) with regard 
to the iiumbor and connection of tho tenants. 
A.i to qnanlity of interest, estates are either free- 
iiold or lens than freehold. Freehold estates, 
agniii, lire divided into fn ehoUts of inheritance 
uiid Ireeluilds not of inheritance. Of estates lo.s*s 
than lieehold there arc three kinds: (i) Kstotes 
fer yeais ; (:•) estates at will; and (3) estates by 
.siile Kince. llcsidc.s these several divisions of 
cstutca in point of interest, them are what are 
culled cst.itis upon condition—tbo,se whoso wc- 
isl.enee dciicnds U[)on’ the ha]>pcuing or BOt 
h.ipjieniug of some uncertain event. They ate of 
two Muds—c.stotes upon conditions implied, and 
upon conilitions expressed. As regards 
the time of tlicir^eujoymout, e,stotos are either in 
pii.ssvs.'iion or in expectancy. Of cKpectancies, 
iiieie arc at common law two sorta-Ame called a 
r<.version, tho other a renudnder. With reter- 
ouco to the number of {Wirsoiis entitled to the 
I'lipiyinetit, estatea may bo in soveralty, joint 
tiuaiu-y, coparcenary, common, ontiretios. 

ES'i’ATES OK THE REALM.— Thothree 

ostalns of tho realm are tho threo branches ol the 
Lcgislnture—the Lords spiritual, tho Lords tjsi»- 
poral, and the Commons. 

ESTHER, BOOK OF, esZ-thcr, is one of 
the historical books of the Old Testament, placed 
after that of Nchcmiali. It contains the lustory 
of .a JewUh maiden named Hadassah (“myrtle”), 
whohocamotlic wifoof the Persian king Aliasuerus, 
her n.ame being clumged to Esther (the name of 
tlic j'lanct Venus) on account of her great beauty. 
As to the authorship of the hook, nothing is With 
certainty known, nor are there any data on which 
to form a reasonable conjecture. By some it has 
been tiswibcd to Mordeeui, by others to Ezra, or 
tho high priest Joachim} but, in any case, it 
apiieais to have been written soon after idle 
events which it narrates had token place} and it 
has this iieoiriiarity, that the name Of .wd does 
not once occur in too whole book, and that it does 
not e.xhibit the slightest evldeaoe Of'religious 
feeling. Tho difficulties regarding tho authen¬ 
ticity of thi.s book have been much eZagaerAted. 
It has always been received as canonical by the 
Jews, and regarded as one of the niost preoibus 


portions of Ihcir sacred scriptures. Some dilli-r- 
ene.e of oi>i'iioii exists as to what. I’ci-siau inonu’ cl» 
is refetied to under the name of Aliasuiu iH ; li.it 
tho prolialnlity seems to be. in favour of 
The entire n-airative corresponds with a lull, we 
know of the manners and cnstonis of the FeiMan 
court, and of otientnl cruelty: while tho. ciri''iu 
of the fi'sst of Purim show-s very clearly that tin': 
occasion thereof must hove occurred in .L wiJili 
history. In the Soptiiagint there area mitnbei of 
.additions and details in this hook, wliich Jeroino 
in tlio Vulgiitcpl.nced at tho end of the book, and 
J.iitlier (who censured it for its “huathemsh iw- 
travagance") in the Apociypha. That thoseadili- 
tious aro siiKrious there can be little doubt. 

ESTClJ'PEL 6,'1-top'-pel (Fr., cstonpir), an 
impediment or bar of action arising from a man’s 
own wl. Estoppels are of tlivcc kinds 1. By 
matter of record, as where a judgment hn.s lueu 
given in a court of reoortl, the imriieu to the suit 
are estopped from afterwards alleging mattcis 
which would be coutiadictory to tho record; a, 
by deed or matter of wiitilig, no iiei-sun bmng 
allowed to diapnto his own solemn deed, wliiih is 
therefore conclusive against him ami those clnim- 
ing under hini, even as to tho facts recited in il ; 
and 3j by m.attcr in paps (in the country), that is. 
by tjwsactions between the )>ai‘tic.'i net cvideuc.>-d 
by rt,lorii or wTiting, as livery, entry, &c. Tho 
prinAile of e.sii>])pel is, that whut a man Ji.is 
oucif Bolemnly alleged, ho .siiould not be after- 
war<W suileiod to contradict. 

ESTOVERS, M to'-irrs (Fr., r.i'toj/i'r, to 
furnish), the liberty which thoownrr of an es tote for 
life or n tenant for years hiis of taking a iicecsSiiiq 
.supidy of wood from the estate foi the use m 
furniture of his house or farm. Thu Saxon word 
Me is used in the same sense; and tlierct'ore 
diduw'-bote is a sufficient allowance of wood to 
repair or (o burn in the house: plmiirh and cu.'i- 
boto aro for making and re}),aimig imstrii- 
ments of Junbatidry ; and hay or hodge-lioto 
is foi rojstiiiftg hays and hotljies. These hotis 
must bo rittisonable, and if a tenant takes m<>re 
jthan is needful for these purposes, ho may bo 
punished for waste. ' 

EiSTRAYS, eS‘fr<tW (Nor., eairtnm'), such 
valuable tome animals as are found wandering in 
any manor or ]ord.shii», the owner of them being 
unknown. The law gives them to the king, b« 
general owner of the soil; but they are moufc 
commonly given by siiecial grant from tho Orowa 
to the lord of tho manor. In order to bccointij 
alttoluto pro]M;i'ty, they rnuat be vnvclaimed ii» 
the pariah church and two market-towns next 
adjoining to the place where they were found; 
and if not claimed within a ywir and a day, they 
belong to the king or his sabstitute. 

ESTREAT, ea-treet! (Lat., exiractvTA), i.s a 
true copy or note of some original writing or 
record, and especially of fines or arncrccn'H'nts, 
entered on tho rolls of a court to be levied by a 
bailiff or other officer. When recogiiwanres aro 
taken, as tor appearance to prosecute or give 
gvidunce in oases of felony or misdcincatnnir, and 
if the condition of such recognizances be hroken| 
the reoognizanco becomes forfeited; and being 
estreated, or extraottd, and sent up to the Ex¬ 
chequer, tho i»arty and his sureties, having nnw 
become thcking’Rabsolutedebtois. arc sued fortlio 
several sums in which they are respectively hound. 

ETE^WfTTY, e-te/-m-te enternitaa), an 
attribute of tho Deity, the existence of whom;. 
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according to tlic true principles of religion, is 
witliout beginning or end. It is a negstivo idea 
■clotlioil with a positive name. To wliatcvei it is 
apjdied, it suppo.ses a present e,\istence, and it is 
the negation or deuial of any beginning or end to 
tliat self-same state of existence, Asai>plied to 
the Deity, it has not been controverted by those 
who acknowledge a Deity at alt. There is a dis¬ 
tinction inadehetwoen an anterior Mid a. posterior 
otci'iiily ; the lattei' hclongs to hcitig.s whom God 
jnoposes to preserve for ever, the former to him- 
flclf alone. 

ETIffCS. cth'-iks (Gr., elhim, from ethos); 
signifies, sliictly, both in .ancient arijl in modern 
spe.ecli, the doetriee of morals. This branch of 
knowledge Inis been divided by modern writers 
into two psufs, the one eoinprehending the theory 
of moKd Miience, and the other its practical 
doeniiies. On the former side tlie first i>art in- 
vi'stigiites tliat piineiple of our constitution by 
wliicli we aie led to form the notion of moral dis- 
tmetion''; and on the latter side it iuijuires into 
i lie pMjjier object of moral approbation. 

ETHNOCIR.AV’HY, Cth-rwu'-ra-fc (Or., eth- 
jioi,, a nation, and oruphf, description), is that 
science which treats of tlie manners, customs, 
religion, forms of government, and other peculi¬ 
arities of different nations, and which is comiponly 
regarded and fre.ated as a hjiiucli of general geo¬ 
graphy. pV« IViljtkmi- Gno(in.Ai’H):), i 

EUGllAUTST, n'-ht - 7 -ist (Gr., ew.homstw, 
tho giving of thaiiksi, is used,'in a thoojiogioal 
Sense, to Jenole tlie saci.iment of the ^Lord's 
Sit])liei', or Holy f^ornmnnion, as it i.s named in 
tho (flmiuh of England, The term is not found 
ill the New Tostamont; but in the history of the 
iiiitifiition of this oidinance, the word curha- 
rislcsiis occniK; and tliis probably led .Ivistin 
Naityr and others to adopt tho word, gi'atitudo 
for divine mercy and grace being tv chief requL- 
Gito ill those who would worthily partake. {See 
IviiltD’rt SiriTEU and !:<AOtl,VMENT.) 

EUT\CHL\NS, u4ik'-e-anc, a religions 
Scot which aro-se about the mhhlle of the 15th 
Century, and were named after their founder, 
Eutyehes a iJysajitiuo ccclo-siasUc. In opposing 
the doctrines of Nestorius, who hsul boon charged 
witli ilividmg the riatnre of Clirist into two dis¬ 
tinct pel sons, they fell info the, opixiHitc exteeme, 
and hold that the human nature of Christ was 
ahsurboil in the divine, and that Itis body had no 
real existence. Their views weie condemned in 
a synod held at f!ori.stnntino))le in 4,}8,by Flavian, 
.patriarch of that city, arid Eutyehes himself de¬ 
posed ; but the following year this judginont was 
reversed by a general eounoil held at Kphesus, 
and the doctrloo of Eutyehes declared to be 
orthodox. Eutychianism, however, was flnaJly 
«ondeiuncdin45T,at tho gouoralcouucil of Ohalce- 
don. which {declared “ that in Christ two distinct 
uafui'oa w'ore united jii one por.xon. and that with¬ 
out !iny aliango, mixture, or confusion.” Tho 
seel, however, Under the nnme Monophysites, 
spread very c-xtcnsively through the East, and 
.the doctrijMi continues to exist in tho Atmenian 
ami Cojiric-ohurehes to tho present day. 

EYANtolCAE, e-i'atk-jef-e-kaJ (from Gr., 
('iiaoiretionyi good news), denotes, in general, 
agrocahle to, or in conformity with, the doctrines 
of tho tlospel. It is frequently applied to those 
who mako.the atonement of Christ alone, and 
not the performance of moral dutivus, ttw ground 


of salvfttion. A body in the Anglican cliureh 
assume to thenisclves tluninmeof Evaiige.lical.and 
must of the J'lotostiiut Dissenters el.aim to be 
Evangelical. In IViis.sin the term is employed to 
designate the national Fiotesturil chiireh, which 
is formed by a union of both Calvinists and 
Lutheians, being an attempt to unite the two 
parties. 

Kvangelical Alliance la an association of Cliri,stiiiiis 
of various (icnoininatiuiis, fomially organized m 
l/ondon in 1846. Its object Is to promote unity and 
C'l-oiieration among the dilferent sects of rrotesiauta, 
and to unite their efforts against the advance,! of 
Komanism and iniidolity. They have numeroii.s 
branches, not only in tlie united kingdom, but France, 
Germany, Sweden, and other parts of tlio t'oiitlncat; 
America, Australia, Kast and West Indies, Africa, 
Ac. They hold conferences for devotion and mutual 
consultation in many of the princiiial cities of Europe- 

Evangolioal Association, a religious body wiiich 
took its rise In tho state of roiinsylvania In ISdO, and 
has since spread over most of the free stales and a 
great part of Canada. Its founder was .lacob Albrei-ht, 
aOeiUian T.utheran, who, imire-.ved with the want of 
religious life and the corruptions that prev,ailed 
among tho flurmau Churclics, coiuineiKed a course of 
itinerant preaching, and made many followers. They 
devote themselves inuch to nii.ssiouary labour, 
especially among tlie Gorman population. 

EvangeUcal Union, the name assumed by a religions 
body which wa.s formed m fcScotland in 1813, but vvliich 
are better known under the name of Jiorrisonians. 
Their founder, the Kcv. Jauie*s Morrison, of Kilmar¬ 
nock, was ejected fiom the United Secession Church 
for holding views contrary to the standards of tiiat 
body He held that tint rleath of Ul.nst bore no 
special relation to the elect, but was for tin- siii.sot the 
whole world : that all men were able of tiiem.s, Ivei to 
believe the tmsiiel; that original ,vin eanot lender 
men liable to eoudemnation ; tli.it nci pcr'ou oiiglit to 
bo directed to pray for gr.aco to help him to lielieve. 

EVANGELIST, e-van'-je-list (Gr., eii, well, 
and aygcUo, 1 announce), is piopcrly one who 
brings good tidings, lloncc tho wiiters of the 
four gospels are called evangelists, because tliey 
proclaim the glad tidings of salvation thiougli 
Christ. Evangelist wn-s also thS name giv'on to n 
particular ^ass of Christian teacheis chosen by 
the apoatlcs to preach tho Gospel, and ranking 
after the apostles and pToph(i.s, but before the 
pastors and teachers. Theyhad no partieiiliir iJock.s 
assigned to them, hut travollevl from place to 
place under the direction of the ajm-tJes. Thi,s 
order is Buppo.svMl to have been merely tcinjioraiy, 
like that of apostles and jirophet.s ; and the term 
is now only applied to those w'litcis in the new 
Testament who have given us the history of our 
Lord. 

EVE, err’, tho name given in the hook of 
Genesis to tho fiist woman. Tlic Hebrew word is 
Chavvah, the feminine foirri of the word mi'uiiiiig 
“living,* We read tJiat Adam gave tho name 
to his jiartner “because sho was tiio mother of 
all living.” 

EVE, eee (. 4 og.-Sax.), is a term frequently 
applied to tJie night before ccrtuiii ludidays or 
fostiv'als; as Christinas eve, the evo before (Christ¬ 
mas day. In thcpriiivitive church, it wa.s custom¬ 
ary for Christians to pass a gre.at portion of the 
night which preceded a holiday iu religious 
oxercisos ; and these, from their being pcrfoimed 
in the night-time, were called vigils, or watch¬ 
ings., Those night meetings cairic to be so mucli 
abused tliat they wore at length ..bolished. 

I EVICTION, c-vik’-shun (from I^it, erioco^ 
I overcome), signifies a recoveiy of binds by 
means of a form of law. It is, however, oue of 
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the most sovero processes; but has boeti adoptod 
to a lm>ient\blo extent iu Irelan I, cspecinlly in 
the course of the political luul agrimun agitation 
of t88j and 1882. In the Scotch law the term is 
applied to tbo dispossessing any person of pro¬ 
perty, ■wlietlior in land or movables, in virtue of 
a prefeiablo title in the person of him by whom 
the eviction is made. j 

EVIDENCE, ev'-e-dens {Ang.-Nor., from 
Lilt., foii(vtiUa), denotes, in its widest souse, 
whatever, e.\clnsivo of mere argument, legally 
tciuLs to prove or di.sprove any matter of fact, 
the truth of which is submitted to judicial in¬ 
vestigation. It is so called beca,nHO it makes 
evident or clear, or ascertains the truth of tho 
fact or point at issue, either on tho one side or 
on the other. When such evidence is sulficient 
to pioduco a conviction of the truth of the fact 
to be established, it amounts to proof. Evidence 
may be cither by word of mouth or written, tho 
fonnei being tlie statements of witnesses in open 
court, and attested by oath or solemn declaration; 
tile latter consisting of records, deeds, or other 
wiilings. Wy conipefcni cndeucc is meant that 
wliK'li the law renuivos as the fit and appropriate 
proof m the particular case; such as tho pro¬ 
duction of a writing where its contents aro the 
snbiect of inquiry. By satisfaciorp evidence, or, 
le* it is sometimes called, siifficietU evidence, is 
denoted t!i:vt amount of proof which orilinarily 
satisfiis an unprejudiced mind beyond reasonable 
doubt. cvidoiico 18 distinguished 

fuiin positive jiroof, and is founded on tlie 
iloiitiino of pre.sumptions ; for when the tact it¬ 
self cannot be demonstratively evinced, that 
wliK'h comes nearest to tho proof of the fact is 
the proof of such eireumslances as necessarily or 
usually .attend sucli facts. Very strong pre- 
•sumption is, in many cases, equal to full proof. 
A.S a general rule, the best ovidonco of a fact 
must be given tliat its nature admits of. This 
rule does not demand the greatest amount of 
evidence which c.an possibly be given of any fact, 
but j.s to prevent fraud ; the piesuniption being, 
when the best evidence is withheld, that tho 
jiarty has some sinister motive for not producing 
it. Primary evidence is that kind of proof which 
iu the eye of tho law affords the greatest certainty 
of tlie fact in question. All evidence falling 
short of this in its degree is termed secondary. 
This distinction refers only to the quality, not 
to the strength of the proof; for evidence which 
carries on its face an indication that better 
remains behind, is not jirimary but secondary, 
Aa a rule, ■ secondary evidence is inadmissable 
until it be shown that tbo production of primary 
evidence is out of the party’s TOwer; as wLcro 
an iii.stnunent is dcstioycd or lost, its contents 
may be proved by secondary evideneo. 
fiivst degice of oviideiico, and, though liable to 
error and misconception, the most satisfactory to 
the mind, is that afforded by the senses; as 
where a judge or jury can have the matter in dis¬ 
pute before their eyes, so that they may judge 
for tlieinimlves. This mode of evidence, how¬ 
ever, is .smdom attainable in judicial trials, and 
the law is satisfied with rcq^uiring the next hiist 
evidence—^namely, the testimony of tWse who 
can speak from their own personal loiowioiige. 
But it is requisite that, whatever facte the wit¬ 
ness may speak to, ho should be confined' to 
those lying within his own knowledge, whether 
they be things said or done, and should not testify 
from in^rraation given by others, however worthy 


of credit they may be. The dyi/if/ drefaraiioii of 
a person vvho expects to die, respecting the ch- 
cuiiistauecs under wliicb he roceiveil 0 mocfal 
injury, is admitted o-sevidcucc iu crii'.iiii,vl pto- 
seciitions in legard to the death, t!iou.;|i the 
accused was not present when they were made, 
and had no o[iportuuity for mtes e.'i.iinimatiou : 
it being consitleied that a person in constant e.\ 
IHjctation of immediate death is removed fi om all 
temptation to falsehoods ; but it is ucev.^ivary to 
show that be wa.s awai-o of Ins condition at tbe 
time of making his ileclaratiun. A person is saitl 
to bo admitted as gucen's evidence when, being 
one of the aconsod, lie confesses liia ciimc, and is 
admitted as evidenoe against his accomj>ltcea. It. 
IS at tile discretion of the court whether tliCT 
admit one as queen’s evidence ; but if he is au- 
mltfed, and hi.s partners are eoiivicted, ho is en¬ 
titled to his pardon. {See VVrrMWS.) 

EVIL,_ c'-i-l (Sax., cf, I, yfei), may be said to 
bo the aiitithesis or the nogatioa of poad. “In 
[the abstract, evil is w.mt of conformity to tho 
! standard of good, whatever tliat may lie ; in the 
concrete, evil is anything tliat comes short of 
; what is perfectly good,’’ A very superficial view 
j of things as they exist in this world is sulUcient 
to oqnvmcc one of the existence of evil— i.e., thur. 
all things come short of our ideal of gooilucss and 
perfection. Evil is usually diviiicd into iihiiatrul 
auiunuhtd '—tho foimer including whatever is op- 
povjjd to good in tlic sense of happinosH ; tiie 
lattW, whatever is oppe.sod to good iu the sense 
of vwtue. Tbo quastion concn-uiiig tho orinn of 
evil has exorcised the ingenuity of speculative 
men from the earliest times, and various theories 
have boeii proposed. The eldest and rno.'it widely 
spread of these is the dwdistic, which supposes 
two opposite agencies or co-ctcrnal and iiidu; 
pendent priuciplc.s, tho one the author of all the 
good, the other of all tlie evil in the uuiverso. 
This doctrine prevails in the heathen systems of 
the East, and was also held by the Manioha'ans 
and others. A favourite Iiyiiothcsis among the 
ancient philoBOpher.s was that of pre-oxistcnco; 
accorilirig to which, tho evils which we suffer at 
present are punishments and expiations of moral 
dehmiuencies committed iu a former stage of our 
being. Tho doctiinc of opUmism supimses that 
all events are ordered for the best, anil tliat tho 
evils which wc .suffer are jiarts of a great system 
conducted by almighty power under tho direction, 
of infinite wisdom and goodness. Tliis comprises 
two vei-y different classes of jdiilosopliers—those 
who admit and those who deny the freedom of 
human actions and the acconntabloncss of man 
as a morol agent. AVe mnsl be satisfied with tho 
only tangible result attainable by human reason, 
and revealed religion—that evil does I'xist—that 
is, that in human nature there i.s a powerful 
tendency to do wrong; but that wo may, if we 
will, overcome evil with good. 

EXAECH, ex'-ark .—A title conferred by 
Justinian, Emperor of the East in the 0 th cimtury 
i oil his vioe-gciieral and commander-in-obief in 
Italy. Narsos was the first who bore the title, 
and the district over which h« ruled was styled 
the Exarchate. In tho early days of the Chris¬ 
tian Church, the title wa.s given to a liisbop, who 
presided over other bishops, tho bisliops of 
Alexandria, Antioch, Ephesus, Cesarea and Con¬ 
stantinople being cxarches. In some ca.se 8 the 
I title was applieil to siqierior.s over several 
monastries. In tho ruodci n (Ircek Church, a 
legate, rar deputy, if a pati'i,nc.h, when visiting 
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liX'MyUSION BILL —A bill introduued 
info tlic IIousc of Oommona in X679 for the pur- 
[nwf of excluding the Duke of York, brother to 
C!i;irlcs II., from the succession to the throne, on 
till' ground that be was a JRomaii C.itUolic. Tlic 
l.i!l luisaed the Commons, but was thrown out by 
the Peers. A new Parliament met in idSj, but 
ns there seemed to be a dotorminaiion to reintro¬ 
duce the bill, Charles dissolved Piulinment, and 
until his death, four years afterwards, no ParUa- 
mont sat. 

EXCOMMUNICATION, ekit-kom-wu-ne- 
kni-xinm, i.s an ecclesiastical censure or penalty, 
bj whicli i)erson.s who have been guilty of any 
lu'torious Li'ime or otfenon are cut off from the 
eoiiiraunioii of the Church, and deprived of all 
fc(;elehiastieal piivilfcgo.s. Among the early Chris- 
ti.vns e.'kcominunioation was instituted for the 
tnirpose of piusorving the purity of the Church 
uiid enforcing its discitilinc, though it came aftor- 
u'.irds, in the hands of ambition.s ceclesiasties, to 
be used as a means of advancing tlieir own power, 
and was inflicted on the most frivolous occasions. 
■J'iip power of excoininunication was lodged in the 
hands of rho clergy, who di.stinguished it into the 
greatei and tlie h &s. The latter consisted in ox- 
eludinc poisiins from participation in the Kucha- 
ro.t and (lie prayers of the faithful; the former 
deprived them of all the rights of the Church, 
and even cut them off from the society and con¬ 
versation ot tlie faithful, no one being allowed to 
receive an e.\oommunicated pei.son into bis house, 
tu to sit at the same table with him. He who 
was guilty of any interoonrse with an excom- 
innnieateil person, himself incurred the same 
eenterioe. Kxcommunicalion was early iritro- 
diico*’Huto Knghind as a means of ecclesiastical 
piiai h.irient; but many persiins were iudifforout 
t()!n,ineu.eb oonsurea ; and so the coniltton law 
t-iaYnuill in to aid the Church, and declared that 
.1,. t,d xnnmiuiic'ited imnson is disabled from doing 
iiiiy net tied, is re{|nircd to be done by a pi'obm et 
fi >:uo. lit) thus could not serve upon 
'lunes, could not be a witness in any court, and 
eouM not liring an action, real or XiCrsoual, to 
1 eeover lands or money due to him. Ami further, 
if within forty daysafterthe sentonce the offender 
did not submit atid abide by the decision of the 
si>iritnal court, the bisho]) niight certify such con¬ 
tempt to the king in chancery; upon which tlicre 
i.ssiied out a wiit to tlie sheriff of tho eonntj', 
called, from the bishop’s certifieate, a 
oi', from its effects, a writ dc exr.omminicato capi¬ 
endo; nnd tbu sheriff might thereupon take the 
otl'euder and imprison him in the county gaol till 
he was reconrilod to the Church, and such recon¬ 
ciliation certified by tho bishop ; wjion which an¬ 
other writ, dr cxconimunlcatij deliherantio issued 
out of ehimcovy to deliver and release him. But 
by 53 <»oo. Hi, c. 127, it is declared that no 
person who shall ho ])roiiouiiC(nl^-or dcclarcd'-mt- 
coinmunicate shall incur any .civil penalty or 
incapacity in conBcipaonoa of unyh exoommunica- 
tion, save such imprisounient, not exceeding six 
mouths, as the court proaounoing or declaring 
.such person exiMrmnianiCate sliall direct.’* By 
that statute, c.'ccommnnication Can only'be uro- 
nonnoed as spiritual censure for offences of eeofesl- 
astioal coginranoe-—adnltery, heresy, simony, and 
the like; but tho practice has long boeome ob¬ 
solete. 

EXCULPATION, LETTERS OF.~in 

Kt' itcli 1 ^, Warrants granted to an accuifted person. 


in a eriminul prosecution to enable lii'-i to summon 
such witne.sses as he may rcrjuiie for his defence, 

EXECUTION, eks-r-kti'-kfiUH (jAt., ar, out; 

.11 (etntSy followed), in a general scuse, is tho per- 
formanee of .my act or duly. In Law, it is tho 
last stage of a suit giving possession of uiiyil.ing 
recovovod al. law or in equity aftw the decision of 
tho court—tho putting in force of the sentence of 
tlie court. Tliis is perfotmod bydifferynt writs 
of execution, according tp the natni e of the action, 
and of jiidgnient. 

EsRCutim of CeeAs Is the signing, scaling, and do- 
iiverv of llio.Ti by the parties, us their own acta and 
deiiifs. Ill the pic.seuco ot witnesies. 

Ill the Criminal taw. (dee Capital PowiaaMxKT.) 

EXECUTIONER. —The hcailsnmn, liang- 
nmn, or other oiKcial whoinflfbts tho punishment 
of death. In Kuglaud, tho sheriff of tho comity 
is resijonsible for carrying out tlio Hentence, but 
is permitted to employ a deputy. The oxeoutionor 
of the City of London is paid a sahiry, with on 
extra allowance for each occasion on which ho 
QlhciatcB, and he is now gunerally cnpiloycd for 
executions in other parts of Kiigland; hnt in 
old times, when capita {nmishmeiit was inflicted 
for a largo number of offuuces, almost every 
counfly hat', an executioner of its own. About 
' x68a,Ja mad named dack Ketoh was appointed 
oxeuntionor for London, and became so )iromineut 
a clpraptcr that his sucoessors have since been 
popi^ly called by his name. In Fiance and 
Gerilij^ny, the office of pubiic executioner was for 
a loiia time liereditary by ooiopiilsiou. The most 
famonk family of modern cxoeutioners were tho 
Sansons of Baris, one of whom deenpifafcod ijouia 
XVI., Marie Antoiiir-tte, and hunih-cds of other 
victims of the Itcvolutioii. The Sansons, father 
and sons, were iicrsons of supi rior manners and 
education, and recently one of the family has 
inihlislied their momoirs. fu tho United States 
criminals .aro hanged by the sheriffs thcmsolvos, 
no professional executioner being employed. 

EXECUTIVE, eks-ek'-u-tiv, a iiower in a 
a state, distinct from the legislative or judicial. 
The power that dclibotates and enacts laws is 
the legislative, that which judges or applies tho 
laws to particultu' cases is the jiulicial, while tho 
’ executive is tliat which carries tho laws into 
I clfect, or superintends the enforctmout of them. 
In England, the executive is, by tlie constitution, 
supposed to be veatuil in tho king and such in¬ 
ferior officers os he may appoint. 

EXECUTOR, eki-ekf-u-tor (Fr., ex^utew). 
A person intrusted by a testator to carry out the 
directiems and requests iu his will, and to di.sposo 
of Ms property, as directed therein, after his 
decease. AVhen no executor is named by will, 
or when those named refuse to act, then tho 
Probate Court nominates certain peraons to act 
as administrators to tho deceased. Be Coiv probate 
of the will, an executor may effectually do most 
of the acts that he could enforce afterwards; but 
an expected administrator can properly do no 
act w'iiatever before obtaining letters of adiuiniB- 
bratiofl. An administrator, after receiving Icttem 
of administtation, is in most respects in the samo 
position as an executor, and the cases relati»j< te 
the one, apply, iu funeral, to those of the other. 
In Scots hiWj administrators are termed exceur*' 
tors dative —».e., appointed by the court; the 
other class being exeentora nominate --d.e ., app« 4 »- 
tod by w'ill. The right to nominate as adndnis*' 
teaters or executors dative is, generally ainsaWofo 
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ill tlie order of relutionuliip to the deceased. In 
Kiigliinil, tlie willow or next of kin, Imve the 
{list right to be aiipoiuted, and, failing them, 
creditors. Jn iScotlarid, persons entitled to tiie 
estate by a general settlement have a riglit to b<‘ 
a^ipointud before others, and then the next of 
kill An fidmiiii-'.triitor is roipiiied to enter into 
bond with sureties for the faitlifol execution of 
histiust. An executor may n.fii.-je to act; but, 
having once acted, he eaiinot dive-st himself of 
the ollico or its resiionsibilities. An executor i.s 
not entitled to any riinuneration for liis own 
peisonftl tionble, oi lo.ss ot time, unless it be ex- 
jircssed 111 the vuU. 'I’he duties of an executor 
are to Imry tim deci'ascd in a suitahlo irmiiuev, 
to piovc I lie will, and ni.ake up an inventory of 
tlic |>Lisonal ehlnte^ to eolTeet the goods and 
chattels of the deceased, arid to pay his cieriilors 
in the c.i'der of legal prioi'ity. The legneiea nrc 
tlii'u to be jiind as far as the assets extend, ob- 
seiviiig tin, diotiiiotion between a speoifio and a 
gciiemi b givey, the residue, if auy, going to tlie 
next of kin. 'J'lie, oflice of an executor is one of 
gre.it trust and responsibility, as he not only 
rcpiesents the deceased, but la also a trustee for 
behoof of the creditors, legatees, and next of kin 
of the deeeased. lie is liable for any loss occur¬ 
ring to the esiato through negligcnco ; for lliyiug 
sums not due, unless iijion decrees; for ] 4 ying 
simple-iontiact co ditors before special cied*ors, 
or legatees before all the debts are disebargcVl, if 
there should be anj deficiimcy ia the estate! If 
he intromit with the funds or movables,^ as 
to ieiol to a siai'icion of fraud, or so as te/leave 
no means of asceitsining its extent, ho is liable 
for all the (kilts of the deucased; otherwise, an 
executor is Ikide for the debts of the deceased 
only to the amount of tlie inventory. 

EXEGESIS, ekn-e-J^-sid (Gr., from cx, out 
of 5 qunmai, I lead), ^jro|»erly signifie.s the ex- 
po.sition or interi>retation of .any writing, but is 
almost exclusively coufined to the interpretation 
of the sacred Scriptures. Exegesis is frcxpiently 
confounded with hermemmtios. This distinction 
between them is thus given by Dr. Davidson :— 
“ The meaning of all language, Xrritten or s]>oken, 
is developed by the appheation of general laws, 
usually termed hmnettful'ins. These principles, 
in their relation to Scripture, are styled urirred 
hermeimUicx: and their application to particular 
instances has received the name of exf.ycMs” 
Hermeneutics, then, is the science which lays 
dowrn the princiides of the art of interpretation, 
and exegesis is the cipplicatlou of these pvincijdes 
to particular instances. As the sacred hooks 
were written in foteigu languages, by authors of 
a difierent iigi.', and living m a country ditferent 
from ours, it is evident, that in order to under¬ 
stand them thoroughly, requires not only an iu- 
tiinate acquaintance of these bingungas, but also 
a l^rge imusa of hwtoiical, geograpliical, and oiiti- 
quariivu knowledge. In the early ages of the 
Clmrch, several of the fathers distinguished 
themselves as e.xegetieal authors, as Otigen, 
Chrysostom, Diodorus of Tarsus, and Jerome; 
but doring tho Middle Ages, from the ignorance 
of the i^ijred languages that then prevailed, the 
subj-ct ^as almost entirely neglected. The 
Delorraatiou revived this study in the labours of 
Luther, Melancthoii, Calvin, Zwiuglius, Bera, 
and others. Since that time, this subject has 
been receiving more and more attention at the 
hands of scholars, arid never more than in the 
^ present day. 


EXKTEIl, OR EXOX DO.MESDAY. 

(.Vrr Domh-sdat Book.) 

EXILE. (See llAKIiiirat'XT, TUA.S’r.l'OinA- 

TION.) 

EXISTEXCE, <Yir-jiV-/r)(.v, nWiius ll'o .siatc 

of hidng, duration, or conlinuation. In iiiviit.il 
))hilc.s(ji)hy. it partskes of tlu' liicuiics of 
nnliiW and fM'rceptwn. According to .‘ill t hi'oiics, 
existence must have been, even of e/niof.. I>' idiv 
the Adamite woild, and it will coiitiauc to 
eternity. 

ItXOETJS, elcg’-o-dus (Gr,, crodon, a going 
out, a departure). -Tiio name given to the cond 
book of the Old Tcstainonl, which coniaiiis a 
mvrrativn of tlio deiiarfure of tho rhihlKii of 
Israel out of Egypt under the guidance of Moses. 
In Hebrew it ia termed re-aleh ShaiwUi these 
are the names ”—from the words with vv hi. h 1 ht 
book iiegms. Exodus may be divided into two 
principal parts: (i) Histoiical (i. i—win. 27), 
comprising (n) the preparation for the deliier- 
anee of Israel from their bondage in Egyiit, and 
{/>) the accoinplisliment of that deliverauce,; iiud 
(2) Legislative (xi.x. r —xl, 38). In the lirsi sec¬ 
tion we liave an account of the great increase of 
Jacob’s posterity iu the laud of Egypt, and tlieir 
oppiesaion under a new dynasty, winch oet.upie.1 
tho throne after the death of .losepli; an acoomii 
of the birth, education, and flight oi Moses ; Jus 
solemn call to bo tlie deliverer ot Israel, aini his 
return to Egypt; his ineffectual attemjiis to [ue- 
vail upon I’lniroali to let the people go, tlie in- 
tiictioii of the ten plagues, and the institn'.ion of 
tho jias.sovLT. Then follow's a nairativm of tlieii 
departure out of Kgypt, their passage thioiigh the 
lied Sea, with the dcstnictiou of I’hurojli and 
his ho.st in the midst of it; the princi]>al events 
on the journey from the Red Sea to Mount Sinai; 
the bitter waters at Marah, the quails, the 
manna, the water from the rock ot Rcpliidiin, 
tho Kittle witli the Amalekites, and the arrival 
of Jethro with Moses’ wife and cliiUlren in tlu 
Israehtisli camp. In the second pait of tlu' hook 
i wo have the promulgation of the law on Mount 
Einai, the preparation of the people by Mos. s for 
tho renevring of the covenant with God, the pro¬ 
mulgation of the moral law, tho judici.il law, 
and, lastly, the ceremonial law, including tlie 
construction and erection of the tabeinacle. In 
chapters xxxii.-xxxiv. we have an account of tho 
idolatry of the Israelites, the breaking of tho two 
tables of the law, the divine chastisement of the 
people, and the renewal of the tables of tho cove¬ 
nant. This book comprises a liistory of the ev ents 
that took place during the pi'riod of 143 years, 
from the year of tho world 23O9 to2514 inclusive, 
from the death of Joseph to the erection of tho 
tabomaclo. Twenty-live pa-ssages, according to 
Rivet, are quoted from Exodus by our Saviour 
aud bis apostles^in express words, and nineteen 
allusions to the sense are made in the New Testa¬ 
ment. It is a generally received opinion that 
Moses was the author of tliis book; but there 
have been many learned critics, both .Tevvs and 
Christians, of a contrary opinion. There are 
many difficulties oonuected with this book, 
wdiich have been attempted to be explained in 
different ways ; some holding that it is the work 
of a much later author than Moses; others that 
it is the work of two ilistinct authors, living at 
dilferent times; a third party that it abounds 
with interpolations, and so on. Dr, Coloftso, 
; bishop of Natal, who has given gi-eat intention 
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to, anil pnMi'.hcil Bevcral elaborato and learned 
works re^]>(•etlnj' the l*ontateuch, says—“ I have 
ariived at, the conviction, as painful to myself at 
tirst as it may lie to my reader, though painful 
now no longer under clear shining of the light 
of trutli, tliat the I’ontatouch, as a whole, can¬ 
not possibly have been written by Moses, or by 
any one ac'jniuntod persoiudly with tiie facts 
wliich ri piofesses to describe ; and further, that 
the (so callod) Mosaic narrative, by whomsoever 
wntttii, and though imparting to us, as 1 fully 
believe it does, revelations of tho divine will and 
olntracter, cannot bo regarded ns historically 
true.” (See Peutateucii.) 

EX-OFFICIO, ekx-of-flsli'-p-o (T^at., by 
reason of ollice or duty), a term apjilicd to an act 
done in execution of a power which a person has 
by virtue of liis office. In Legal phraseology, ex- 
ojjieio uifornuttwns aw. informations at the suit 
of tho Queen, filed by the attorney-general, by 
virtue of ids offiee, without apidying to tho court 
wherein filed for leave, or giving the, defendant 
an opi>ortunity of showing cause why it should 
not be filed. Kx-vffifio ciiininal informations 
are used in official juoseeutioiis in eases of libel, 
sedition, &c. 

fEXCROISM, eks'-nr-gizm (Or., exv'kizo, I 
aoiijmel. is tho conjur.vtion of evil spirits,'in the 
n.iuie of Ood or C'hiist, to depart out of a person 
[uH.si .ssed. In the early ages of tlie Church, 
will'll persons were about to he baptized, they 
were t'.rlb'd u])on to make a ,■solemn renunciation 
of the devil and all superstitious jiraotices and 
vvorsbi)!: but .ifterward.s, about tlm 4th century, 
when all idolaters came to be looked Upon as 
pos-.i‘-,si'd of devils, it became customary to exor¬ 
cise tliem previous to their being baptized. Soon 
aiterwaids jt came to be a form geneially em¬ 
ployed in baptism even of children of Christian 
parents, who weie also regarded as posBC.ssed by 
(bedevil before baptism. Tho words employed 
were, “I adjure thee, unclean spirit, that thou 
come out of tins .servant of Jesus Christ; in the 
nnmc of tho Father, and the Son, and the Holy 
Chost.” Flxorcism wa.s retained by Luther, but 
was laid aside by tho Ueformed church. The 
Roman Catholics einiduy exorcism in three dif¬ 
ferent ca.srs ; -in the administration of baptism, 
in actual or suppo.sed demoniacal possession, and 
ill the blessing of the chrism and holy water. 

EX PARTE, efa-par'-te (Lat., of one Jiart), 
is a phi'ase used in Cliauoery proceedings, when 
a commission is taken out and executed by one 
bide or paity. the other party refusing or neglect- 
iiig to join therein. When both parties join, it 
is called fV joint commission. Hence the term 
fjc. pnrle has come to be applied, in common 
language, to any statement or evidence coming 
from one of the interested parties. 

EXPECTATION WEEK^^A name some¬ 
times given to the period elapsing between Ascen¬ 
sion Hay and Whitsunday f Pentecost), because 
during that time the apostles were in expectation 
of the manifestation of the Comforter. 

EXPERIENCE, ckn-p^-te^eat (Lat,, experi- 
entia), can, strictly speaking, he ai»pliod only to 
what has occurreil within a person’s own know¬ 
ledge, and in this sense, of course, can only 
relate to the past. Thus, a mau knows by ox- 
lierieuce what sufferings ho has undergone in a 
certain disease. Frequently, hoMfover, the word 
is used ^ denote a judgment derived from ex- 


pericuee in its primary sense ; and thus o’lly can 
experience be applied to the fiiUire, or any 
general fact; as when it w .sud tliaf we know 
by experience that water at a ccrtaiti tempei aturo 
will freeze. 

In Ketigion, tho term is applied to the consi'iousn'ss 
on the imrt ot (i believer of a .series of siiiritual exin-ii. 
eneca, or jnotoumt impressions eonilneiiig liiiu iliat .a 
woik of eouvetaion and regBiieration is fining on. 

Experimental Philosophy jithatwliloh d.'dnccs the 
laws of nature, the properties of boilies, and I'loir 
ujutual actions upon one another, from oxperlmcntf 
and ohsrrvaUons. ExiK'ilment.sl philosophy Is foundyil 
on ocular dcmonstTalion, or that wliieh cannot lie 
denied without violating common sense or clear per- 
ceptioii. (,S(!i Ix’wri'rivp: l’iiij:,osoruY.) 

Exporimentum Oiuois, cXtt-ptr e. men'-turn l'ru'~ft9 
(Lilt., experiiDOUt of the crossj, a li ading or diicidve 
oxpciiment, cither -o c:dit:d on ai-eoiiMt of its being 
like a oi'o.sa or dhection-post, jdaced by the roadside in 
order to guide travollrriin theiiglitpttli, 01 onaecomu 
of Us iiuing a kind of loitiire In eln n the truth, as tlio 
cross was used like the rack for liiat, purpose in ancient 
tiiiits 

I5XPERT, ex''}>crt (Lat., ttrywfu't, ai>ocia!l,y 
.skilled), a person who lus studieil a pint.iculni 
subj'ect, or produced a .specud art, till he possessi's 
a peculiar acquaiiitanco with it. The ti'i ni i- 
geiierrlly applied to witricsscrt who are siimmoiu'd 
[111 tiiiiis to afford special iiilormatum respecting 
iionsoniiig, haiidwntirg, and otlier nialtejs, re- 
spect/ng which their xieoulior knowledge or ox- 
perieyiq^ is valuable. 

EX-POST-FA CTO, ckit-fK)ft$t-f<ik'-(ii (Lat., 

after i^e acts), a law phrase which is ajijdieil to 
sometU'ing which ha.salready been done or itroved. 
For instance, a law is said to be made ex-po.t!.- 
fexto when it applies to an otfenca. in a manner 
in which it was not punishable at tho time it 
was committed; that is, a law made for tho 
oUence itself. 

EXTENSION, ekx-terh'-s/iun (JM., extemio, 
a stretching), in Logic, is a term nsed in contrast 
to comprclum.sioii, and, as applied to a general 
notion, it denotes the number of objects included 
under it. By detaching properties from a notion, 
we extend the list of objects to which it apidies ; 
by narrowing thesphcic of a nation, thequailties 
witioh it cornprehenda propoitionnlly increase. 
Thus, the greater the oxtemsion of common term, 
the le8.s the comprehension, and vtce verxd. 

EXTENT, OK EXTENDI FACIAS, 

ek.a-te.ni', is a writ of execution, directed to the 
sheriff, against the body, lamia, ami goods, or 
the lands only, of a debtor. Tlie sheriff is to 
cause tho lands, &c., to be apprai.sed to their full 
extended value before ho delivers them to the 
laintitf, in order that it may bo certainly known 
ow soon tho debt will bo satisfied. Extents are 
either in chirj, or in aid. In exteut-s in chief, tho 
crown is the real plaintiff against a crown debtor; 
and under it his body, lands, and gixjd.s may be 
taken at once. Extents in aid arc sued out at 
the instance and for the benefit of the crown, 
agaimst the debtor of a crown debtor. 

EXTORTION, eks-tnr'-skun (Fr., cftoritncr, 
to draw from by fiJree, from Lat., extor'pica, I 
wrest from), in Law, is an abrnso of ])ul)lic jiisliee, 
which consists in any olBcer unlawfully taking, 
by colour of his office, from any man, any money 
or thing of value that is not due to him, or more 
than is due, or before it is due. Tnis is an olfenco 
; at common law, punishable by flue and iinprisoi'* 
* ment. 
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EXXR ADr 1 ,, elt.i-trn-ilifh' un (Lat., 
from fje, mill tratlo, I tlulivor), ilonotti tlio do¬ 
ji very from ftjio nation to hJiotJior, and is more 


tJie i-Ht!»Kho;.,’ui in qai’Mliou lonniinj tlio Cioitio 
and cti’.itdiiatttJf; pidui of tlie ianik. Jn tlx; first 
l»attw<! hnvi‘(i) au fuscount of K/olcid’s call to 


lias Concluded extradition troatita v.ith many of destnietionconiiiisfuiion Judah and Jeinsnlmn, ou 
the leading states of the woi Id. The Extradition account of the wiokeduess of the people (lij. ne 
Act (^3 and 3 -; Vie. c. 52 ) passed 11 . 1270 , di fines —vii,); ( 3 ) a cycle of visions and (aoiilndie dis- 
the pdenecs for whiuh cxtrailitiuu ij allowed by courses, relating to the rejection of Hi'- oveii.uit 
the lave of this country—murder, manalaitJvhler, pwrpie, ■with a copious desoription of the guilt of 
coining, forgery, Inrccny, false pretences, liauk- the itooplo, their rulers, prii'sts, anil frl.si- ]>ro- 
ruptcy olleiices, rape, aiidiietum. cUUd-stCiiting, jdiets (viii.-—xis.); (gjscveraldiscoursosM prwiiig 
burglary, ar.son. robbery, threats to cetoit money, the, idolatry of the people, nud proclaitmag the 
Jiinking of ships,and revoltsanda&saultsin ships, feurful judgment coming upon Jeiusalun (.w, -- 
E.xtradition does not apply to poliiical offenoes. ’txiii.); ( 3 ) the dcstrueliou of Jerus.alein aiid its 
EXTREME UNCTXONy-4N-/rrmc'figwatiyely delineated (x dv.) The 
fEat., t;.eirfmus, last; unijucf, 1 anoint), is one of 


second part opens with prophecies agamd tiic 
Amnionite.s, Moabites. Edomites, and PhilisUne.s; 


01 at. .lames wnicii says" is any sick among 
you? let him call fop the eldws of tiie church, 
uud h't them i»ray over him, anointing him with 
oil, in the luwne of the liord : and tlie piviyer of 
foith shall save tlie sick, and the Lord sWU raise 


I'sjiecting 

restoration of tlio theocracy; \n) of the iuture 
salvation of Israel, in its conditions .and liasi.s 
(.\xxiii, —xxxvi.); (ft) in its development, iroiu the 


lum up,” &c. (v. 14 , 15 ). This passage, it said 
by Protestants, has reference only to thomiira- 
oulouB powers which w^ere exercised in tliii time 
of tho apostles. The rito of unction is freipmntly 
alluded to by the fathers; but it. at that lime, 
was common to several of the sacraments, akd it 
was also employed ,as a means of roetciipg to 


11 raise reanimatiou of the iioojile to their victory ovet nil 

l<2 bat/) A-rv,.iv.{.-ir. 1 ...w. /_ .’Z _•_ \ 


>ntly so few grouinlB for doubting the goiiuinf-noss of 
lime, this book that its authenticity has been very h ttle 
ad it called in 'question. Ezekiel seems to Jiave been 
g to admirably fitted by natural disjiosition, as well lu. 


aoaltb. It IS oaUwl extreme, beciiuB* it is I v,y spiritual endowments, 10 contend with tlio 


cmly for jiorsons at the point of death -- tile clos¬ 
ing ot'rcmiiny of life. It is believed to purify the 
«oul of the lij-ing person from nny «in,s that bo 


“ rebellious lioiise,” the " peojile of .stubborn front 
and hawl heart,” to whom he was sent. AVith 
force, fire, and vehemence, he pw forms the fime- 

J.I_^ 1? _ _ 1. 1 


the form of the eroas, upon the eyei, lars, nose, 
month, han-ls, and feot, each time s.aying— 
“ Thiough tliis holy unction, and his most toudor 
mercy, may the Eord jiardou thee whatever Bins 
thou hast eoTomitted, by thy bight (hearing, Ac.). 
Amen,” The holy oil ia blcBscd W the bishop 


nose, M sji of his conceptions, down even tu tlio miimlest 
ymg— piuts, is very marked. A teem t writer ssys;- 
toudor "Tlie incruofeiuginformation we h.iv.- in losinet to 
ar siuB theb'ealptiu'esandinscriiitionHoi hui'U'ui. I’-abylon 
:,'&C.). throws new light upon E.-.jkiil’s wntmg.s,'and 
btshop showsho w fully their elmmctei is(io.s ,t;^; rue wit)r f Ile 


every jear wth much oolemnity, on Maundy oireumstaueesiu which he was jduced ” The te.vt 
riiursday. The council of Trent passed several jnosontB many difficulties, being much conuptid 

by glosses amf alU>iatioas by UUir Jumds; but ^be 
®‘'}>''''>“Sbit nmy bo referred to widi advantage. 


tJhrist. In the Greek, Coptic, Armenian, ati-l' . -n 

Nestorian chuvehes, the rite is pvaetked, although j EZRA ROOK OF, t-'-ro, stands next after 
with many cercratmbl variations. the second book of Clivoniolus, .and before the 

EYALET, .v-fe,-A aivi,™ rf .l„T„k. 1 'f'.'"?' 


b J.iviUj^ (^lu 1*1'., wrtf, to go OTa).-v-'Jn<lgGft nr«t person. It a coi»tiuuf*t>on .of Jewish 
first wont fl!|rirciut intlioiviguof Henry 11., and history, from the close of tho book of Chronicles- 
from that dhty were styled “justices in eyre.” j »i«ng an account of the post-exile history of that 

fas^L. iu.b., ,i««h f„„ I SL'lZSIUt 



I two equal halves; 


FACULTIES, COUHT OF 


FAITH 


frum JJabylon, with a comniisniou from Arias- titno connected tojfotiicr; boHidc$ wliicli Ihoro 
ei j.ci LojigimanuH (vii.Jji (6) account of his cqra- are two apocryphal books of that namo. {>><; 
paiiii'us, and arrival at Jerusalem {wiii.}; (7) nar- Esrnms.) 


FACULTIES, COURT OF, /oA'-aZ-lio', a i iniportance : and for tlii« puri)ose various privi- 
oourt I'stiiblishod by aj Henry Vll.i. c. 21, under : le','es have been annexed to fairs, and numororis 
t!ie archbishop of Canterbury, and havinj? power ' f.icilitiea affordi'd for the ilisposnl of propeity m 
to giant faculties, priviloges, indulgences, dis-1 them. In this country no fair can be held with- 
licnsatioiis, liceiiKcs. and the like, connected with 1 out a grant from the crown, ora prescrijitioii 
ecclesiastical matters. Now the business of the | which supposes such grant; and Wore a patent 
court is chiofly confined to granting licenses to if> grautod, it is usual to have a writ of nd (lund 
marry. dftmnunt executed aaul rotuvned, tliat it may not 

1? \ niTT nov XU tr j. j- j. \ i ho issued to the iireimlice ot asimiJiirestahhsli- 
FAUUIJ Y,j^aA-Mf-<c(I^t.,/arMtM,a tcrni If lier Jlujesty grant 

commonly applied to those active powers of the p^wor to hoU a fair or market in a partieul.u 
mind which arc ouginnl and natiira), and which t,,e resort to no otlier, evon 

make p.irt ot the constitimon of the mind. (/ajia- Plough it should bo inconvenient; bvit if iio place 
city, oil the other hand, IS apphod to those mam^^ uppolTited, then the grautees may hold it 
fcstahoniiofmimlm which it IS goneially regarded ifchey find ifc to bo inoht convenient. For* 

as passive, as affected or acted upon by something „^erly Amirts were, estahlished in connection with 
extol nal to itself. Powers natural smd active, fujrs, Jaijiritmly called poi poudre, in allusion to 
says Sir W. IlamiUen, aio called faculties, ^ho dlsty feet of tho suitors, where summaiy 
I owei-s tiiilural and jiassive, capacities or recep- was administered on all matters of 

tivities. Powers acquired are habits, and liabit is tyL ftyishig from transactions at tho fair. In 

used botJi in an active and passive sensed’ Ooti- feptry the fairs have lo.t much of tlieir 
science, or tlRMnoral8en.se, is soaiotimqs described MicbriUmportanoo, and many of them have all 
as tho moral faculty. diiJlkppeared. The growtJi of towns, and 

Irt a University, a Faculty U one of the mrlicular Ujie facilities afforded for tlie disposal and i>ui- 

..i.nr, (.V Uvivm.'.i,™.) .«.i.l„v.oni;onhi.lioj imdi !»• »s 5 ;'!m ;7 HO* «'»“ f''nn,T y rii..,. 
}.iufeii.‘.ion aio ccmaiioniy ifsfwort to fta “the faeulty." that arc chiciJy of iwe in the presont clay, and 
In EcolcsiaBUcallaw, a giant of faculty by the ordi- which Iwve Ij-ast declined, are the caltde and 
luiry IS an oolor liy thf bislioTi of ths dioeese to award nprso fairs. J he August fair Of Horncastlc, 111 
■ouu; puiih'se not. iici'!mtt,iu by tho comnion Jaw. A Tjiucobislure, is tho largest horso_ fair in tho 
tai'ult} miiit be obMined Jmforo any imiiortaiit slrac- kingdom, many thousand iioi'ses being exhibited 


bu'ult} miiit be obi.viued Imforo any imiiortaiit slrac- 
Vnval altarafion in a chui'ch oau he niaiJe. Kven aa 
i.r^an cannot bi) V 6 t npjW a mouuineiit ijlaoerl within a 


foi sale at it. St. Faith’s, near Norwieli (October 
17), is the priucil>al Engliw fair for Scotch cattle ; 


church without a faculty, and iwws mn only bo let to 1 ,1 T/tT’ «M,:; 7( ho loi’ 

liarlicular pcrsoiA by authority of a faculty. ?■»'* ^ OT « fWi m Hampshire (()ctol>et lo), 

THAc-ivT/vn uurt/kfn „ / has piobably the greatest display of sheep of any 

r AOtxf H, Oil -r/o<(Fr.,/a(7f>f)) fait lu ibe kingdom. Falkirk fair, or tryst, is one 

is generally a bundle of sticks or small branches of tho mo.st important in Scotland for the sale of 
of liccs bound together. In times of religious (wttle and slioep; and hardly inferior to it are 
))er3pciitioii the faggot w;vs a badge worn on the those of Mehose.and Uickcrby. In Ireland, an 
sleeve of the upper garment of such persons as irnportanthor.se and cattle fair is held at rialUiias- 


iiig of llvis badge was soinetimeB regarded, as a formerly Uic largest in Europe, and is still fre- 
sign of aposUcy. Among military men faggots qimnted by a vast concourse of people. The 
Wore persons liired by officors whiuse coiupiuiics great fair of Nishnij-Novgorod, in Russia, is at 
wore not full, lo muster and hide the deficiencies present tho most imporiant in Eurojiu, being 
of tbo company, and thus cheat tho goveriimeut freiiuented by buyers and sellers from different 
of 30 much money. parks of Europe and Northern and Central Asia. 

In Politics, faggot votes are votes created by the AnothcrcelebratedRussiaufairisthatof ICiaebta, 
partitioning of an estate into numerous small teec- on tbo Chinese frontier, wlmre tho greater pai t 
uicrils, which are let to pm-sons at an almo-st nominal of tho oommeroc between the Chinese and Rnssian 

IhAii” srassl.™"”' •* i i. A ,te. cy i. h, 1.1 .i 


FAIR,/<fiV (Fr.,/oire, from Lat,,/omm, ft 
msrkot-placo), is a larger species of market, which i 


Mecca during the resort of pilgrims to that place, 
FAITH,/a/fh (Lat., is that as,soot or 


is hold at more distant intervals, and eometimos credonoo which we give to the duularaiion or 
devoted to one .species of nierctiandise, sometimes promise of another, on the authority of the per- 
to several. In the earlier stages of socioty, ipmd son who makes it. The gi^tor part of our know- 
in inland countries, where the facilitios for corat ,lo^c is derived from the iiiformation of others 
inerceare comparativelycircumscrlhcd,.thefaiin^ ftnd depends upon the credence which we give to 
ing together of oommodities and deaiots at oortaia their testimony; hence, to believe and to know 
times and in convenient places is of the utmost are sometimes used indiserhninately. Faith is | 


FAKIB 


23G 


FALSE 


tbe tneans by which wo obtain.ft knowIcdKc of 
things w'hicli do not come under our own obser¬ 
vation— thin;}* not neen; and in tht.s way faith is 
distinguisiicd from sight, h'aith is also distinct 
from vfShtuin, in so far ns it doal.s witln matters 
which we cannot cotri>rohcnd by our reason ; but, 
at the same time, wlulo we oxerciso faitli, we 
must also exercise reason ; ft)r it is impossibic to 
exercise an accei)table faith witliout rwison for 
so exercising it. Faith, in Tlieology, denotes the 
assent of the mind to the truth of what has been 
revealed to us in the iioly Scriptures, more 

S artioulurly that living recoption of truth by tire 
cart by wliich wc sec oiir sinfulness in the s^ht 
of Ood, and are led to flee to Christ for salvation. 
In the age before the Christian dispensation there 
Vas a faith whioli trusted in the power of God 
and l>y reason of that trust olu^yed, “ not having 
received the juoinises, but having seen them 
afar off,” ns desoribed in the famous passages 
ill,St. Piiul's FpUtle to the Hebrews xi., 17-31, 
Tlim- was also in the early church that 
nni-aculous faith by which the apostles and otliers 
were able to work miracles. 

PAK11\ fa-leeer' (Arab., poor), a term applied 
to ascetics in several parts of the Kasternl world, 
particularly in India, and is ncarljr syno*ivmous 
witii the Persian and Turkish dervish (whi«i see). 
Some of them live in communities, like tiietiouks 
of the AVestern world, while others livesiully, as 
hermits, or wander alioiit, making strangt dis- 
phiys of selr'-iorturc and niortilieations. fl'heir 
lyipearanco is filthy and disgusting in the cyf retno. 
Tlicy go .ibont miked, fieipiontly wii/i their 
bodies besmeared with the dung ijf the iioly cow. 
'J’hoi' sometimes unite in band.s, carrying Ijftiine.rs, 
.and making a groat noise with drums and horns. 
They receive alms of the meanest food, but with¬ 
out Toturnuig thanks. Home of them hold their 
arms u]i in one position for years, till they have 
lost the power of taking them down again; 
others bend tho body forward, till they are un- 
able to restore it to its natural poaiitou; while 
others clench their fists- till tho nails grow 
thiough tho hand. They usually take up their 
abode in shady places, eithcar in tho open air or in 
old and ruinous buildings, without anything to 
repose on or to cover thctnsclves. One writer 
affirms that a member of this order shoijild have 
ten of the qualities proiiet to tho dog; among 
which are, to bo always hungry; to have no 
fixed residence ; to xvatch during the night: bo 
leave no heiitugo after his death; not to abandon 
his master, although ill-treated by him ; to con¬ 
tent him.sclf with the hiwost place, and to yield 
his seat to any oiiu who wants it. It is estimated 
that there are not less than three millions of 
Fakirs in India, klauy of them arc undoubtedly 
insane; but. the greater part of them are im¬ 
postors and hypocrites. 

FALL OF MAN, DOCTRINE OP 
THS."—The doctrine of tlio introduction of evil 
into world, consequent on tho fall from tho 
favour of God by tho disobedience of oiii' first 
pafenta, follnwed i>y the depravation of the human 
race.- (bVcGtotsm.) 

PALLACV., /ai'-fu-fts (Lat., faUada), is de¬ 
fined hy< Wittitoly tpany argument, or appar¬ 
ent at^went, whieU- nrofe^es to bo decisivo of 
tho matter a« in reality, it is not.” 

Pvllaoics «r« ooipmoniy divided into two classes, 
according as the eA'or lies in the words of the 
reasoning (ta duAiime) or in the matter {extra 


divtionein], Tlie former arc othenvi“(> dof-ciiliahle 
ns /ovmat, or logical fallacies; tlio latter as 
tmtfei'ial, or non-logical fallacic.s, as i rrors luising 
beyond the reasoning process. They may bo 
otherwise dislributeii into three classes -fall.icies 
of assumption, faUiU'.ies of ex[iosition, and falla¬ 
cies of inference ; the first two being fallacies 
extra diefioncm, the last in djclnme. Tlio fallacy 
of assumption consists in our rcasooing Irora pre¬ 
mises which are either untrue in ilienisclves, or 
not admitted by those whom we wish to con¬ 
vince ; as in begging the question when wc iako 
a thing for granted which requires to be luoved, 
and in reasoning in a civclo. A fallacy of exposi 
tion consists csaontially in a inissiatciuciit or 
wrong exposition of Uie question argued. Tliis 
fallacy is committed when the conclusion winch 
we infer, although it may legitiinatoly bo de¬ 
duced from picniiscs true or aiimitlcd, is not the 
oonclusion wmich we are bound to prove—it is not 
to tho point, or away from the qnrsiaon. It is 
called in Latin vjnoratin dfnehi, because it is not 
the “eleuchus” (i,.c.. proof of tile (‘nnlmiiirlor// 
of your opponent’s assertion), which it should be. 
Tlie varieties of tliis form of error are very 
numerous. Fallacie.s of rnferHiice arc all in, 
dietume —formal or logical fallacies. In this cla^s 
the conclusion, which theargumeut is supjiosed or 
alleged to prove, does not follow from tliepi cinises. 
Paltacies of hiforotrce arise from illicit |iroC''ss 
either of the major or minor term, non-distulni- 
tion of the middle term, or tho occurrence oi' 
more terms than three. Fallacies of infcicncc 
are otherwise divided into purely logical fHllacie.s. 
or such as appear on tlie face of the argument., 
and semi-logical fallacies, tliose xvlnch are not 
appavcot until wo liavc ascertained the ineaning 
of the term in wliich it occurs. Ail send logical 
fallacies of inference are referable to one cause- - 
ambiguity of terras. 

FALSE, (Lat.,/a/swii), that which is 
opiroscd to existing facts, untrue. 

False Christs.—Jesus Christ iiropUetlrally warncil 
His (Hsciplea (Matt, xxlv, 34) that tlinre should .ari-ie 
false Christs and fal-se prophets. Of false (-'bn-its, no 
less than sixty-four have arisen, accissding to ccclo'.nis- 
tical writers; but many unimpoitant persons are 
includeil in the estimate. Fven so late as tlie eiol of 
tlie r7th century, a Cerman Jew, named Moidec.ii, 
assumed btmself as Christ. 


False, Kule of. —An arithmetical method, sometimes 
known as False Foaition, emirloyed where a direct 
soluldoi) of the fiiiestion is iBipr.-u;Uc4ble. Any rininber 
is ciussen at hiuiard as that wiiich is sought, and of 
C' Uiee a false result is olit-ained, and from the amount 
Of the error it is ascertained by proportion what the 
a-ssumpticiii ought to have been. The method is now 
rarely resorted to, being superseded by equations. 

False Imprisenment,—^Every confinement of tbeper-j 
Son is an imprisonment, whether it bn In a «*-, 
wiaoa, in a private house, or even by forcibly "^/detain¬ 
ing one in tlio piiblte streets. Unlawful or falscf » iuiprt- 
sonment, then, is when such confinement tak-'ihSi place 
without sufficient authority. A person .^fCho falsely 
imprisons another is liable to a crimctrifuiarprosecution, 
and also a civil action for damages, 

False Hews.— The spreading of fal^fco news, to make 
discord beU-een the king and nobiilS^y, or conccining 
any great man of tlie realm, is a riiis IfAdemeanoiir, ami 
puiilshablo by common law with fir jniprwon- 

menl titt 

False Fretenoea, obtaining Money ^'Wander,—Tlie first 
lecialatlon referring to Oils was in th\plf A™ of Henry 
■Vlll.; and Uiere have been subsequernnyir^ L of Variia- 
ment, consolidated by 24 and 25 Vlc.y thciA which is 
ftuw the rilling statute on the subjeef ;; v, (.Ae general 
principle is that, wherever a person fmV, repre¬ 
sents as an existing tact that which *^'‘**^ 


FALSIFYING EECORDS 
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such mibiviire^eotation obtains money, Jre , that is an 
offence nil,lnn tiio Act, but a iwralsft aietely to lio 
some act i‘- imt such a false rtprcsentatlon as will sus¬ 
tain a conviction. 

False Signals. (See Wrbckinb.) 

False Eetum. Action for.—If a sheriff makes a false 
return to a writ, the party injured may maintain an 
action ai^aiust him, 

False Swearing. (See PEr.,TOKTr.) 

False Weights and measures. (See WsrsHTa asp 
MtVSUBE-t.) 

F.ALSIFYING REOORDS.-By 34 and 
25 Vic. c. 96, any person obliterating, injuring, 
or destroying any record, wiit, &o., or any original 
document lioloiiging to any court of record or 
cijiiity is guilty of felony; and by 24 and 25 Vic. 
c. q 3 , any iier-ion emiiloyed to furnisli artificial 
cojiies wilfully certifying any document as a true 
copy, knowing the same not so, is guilty of a 
fell my, 

F.AMA CLAMOSA, fai'-ma klam-o'-aa 

(Lilt.), ill the Kcclesiastical Law of ftootliind, is a 
wide-spi'oad report affecting the moral character 
of a cleigytnau or elder of the church, and which 
in.iy be taken up and investigated by the church 
courts, independently of any regular complaint 
by a narticiilar aoouser. 

FAIVULIAR SPIRITS, f,xm-iV.yctr (from 
Lat., yrrffii/itt), .a n.itoe given to certain demons or 
evil spiiits, which were .supposed to attend and 
be lit the service of a magician, or other favoured 
pci sou. The belief la himili.ar spirits is very 
uucieiit, and by the law of Moses, such as had 
f iiuilnr Kju' its More to be put to death. Where 
yocr.itcs speaks of his attendant demon, ho is 
goiicnilly understood to refer to the inner feol- 
1 ogs ami promptings of his nature, and not to any 
fauiiiiar .s[iiitt. In eastern countiica, the belief 
ill i.imili.ir spirits is very general; and it was 
wnh'ly dilfusod over Euro])o in the Middle Ages. 
A favourite form assumed by a familiar spirit 
was tliiit of a black dog. dovius says that Cornc- 
I1U.S Agvippa was always accompanied )>y a devil 
in the foi m of a black dog; and Goethe makes 
JMi pliistophelcs first appear to Faust in this slmiiA. 
I'.iracelous waff'believod to carrj' about with him 
a familiar spirit in the hilt of his sword, 

FAAIiLlARS,/a»i.-i('-ya>'s (from Ijftt., fn- 
mili-u <1 family, as belonging to the family of the 
iiiipiiHitor). the name given to certain omoers of 
the Imimsitiuu, who assisted in appiehendmg 
such as ^ were accused, and carrying them to 
jii'tson. This office was esteemed so houoarabl^ 
that evou noblvniun and princes were athbitious 
of being ailmitted to it—-even, the king of Spain 
Jiiinself assuming that title, ami becoming pro¬ 
tector of the order. Familiars were CT<anted 
large indutgenoos and jirivileges, find mi^ht com¬ 
mit the most heinous crimed with impunity. 

F AMI LY ,f/im'-e-le (Iiat. ,familia ,; Gr,, oikoa), 
is applied in a general sense to a number of in- 
diviiluals living together, or standing in a certain 
degi-ee of relationship to each other; a house- 
bold. inclndnig ixirents, ohildfen, and Sert'Ants ; 
or all descctided from one common progenitor. 
Among the Koraans,was applied to,all 
persons in the power of a pofci/amito*—as , his 
sous, daughte-ra, grandchildren, and Slaves; but 
i t wiis .Uso used in a wider, senao, including'' all 
objects of projicrty, oven ibanimate, and is ex- 
])liiinbd by Gains by the equivalent pcttritnonitatit. 
The family is the corner-stona of the eodal 
edifice, and has been taken as a model for ftitm -! 


ing other associations—political, civil, or ndlgious. 
Among the early Hebrews, and in eastern eoun- 
trieh, the patriarchal form of govorninent is unly 
an extension of the family telationaliii). The 
Greeks regaided the family as a type of the slate; 
and .'iinong the Homans the natural power of a 
father was taken as the bask of the wliole social 
and political organiz.-itiou of the people. A nation 
is, in fact, an extended family, 

fanatics, fa-natf-iks (Lat., fanatici), is 
derived from the l.Atin fitn/t, temples, and was 
applied to such as passed their time in temples, 
and, pretending to bo inspired by the Divinity, 
would burst into wild and antic gestures, utter 
pretended prophecies, out themselves with knives, 
Ac. Hence, the term has, in modern times, 
come to be applied to such as manifest a religious 
cnthiLsiasm, imooutrollcd by reason or experience, 
and proceeding from a belief that they are under 
divine ilirection, and doing what will be well- 
pleasing in the sight of God. 

FANCY,/a„,' ■sc (Gr., phantasia), a corriijition 
of phantasy, was used by the ancient philosophers 
as co-extensive with con(;e)>tiou—that power or 
faculty of the mind by which man repi otluces the 
iiiuigcsof objects, apait from any impression on 
the organs of sense. It is now projnuly applied 
to a Jparticuhir province of the imagination, 
thoudi sometimes it is loosely u.sed as synony- 
mou|, with it. • Dugald .'itewart says, “ A man 
wiio 4 e Imbits of association jiresent to bim, for 
illustrating or eijibolHshing a subject, a miinber 
of lesmnbling or analogous ideas, we call a roan 
but for an effort of iuiaginatiun various 
Other powers are necessary, particularly tlio 
powers of taste and judgment, ft is the power 
of fancy which snpjiliusthe poet with inetophori- 
cal langmvge, and with all the analogies which 
are the fotindation of his allusions; but it i.s the 
power of ima.ginatioii that creates the complex 
scones he de.scribes, and the fictitious characters 
he delineates. 'J'o fancy We apply the epithets 
of rich or luxuiianfc; to iruagiiiattoii, those, of 
beautiful or sublime.” 

FARMERB-OENERAL, farm’ •cn-Jen'- 

e-ral IFr.,/ci’jnicr's ptfiteraux)^—A name given in 
France to the members of a privileged association, 
who, before the revolution of 17B9, farmed cer¬ 
tain branches of the public revonuu, that is, paid 
the government a ccitain fixed annual sum for 
the right of collecting certain 0/ the taxes. 
Under Francis I., in 1546, the duties on salt 
were fti’st raised by farming the monopoly of its 
Bale in each town. In 1599, Sully introduced 
the system of disposing of the right of farming 
the taxes to the highest bidder, and in this way 
greatly increased the public revenue. In 1728, 
under the regency^ several of the individual 
bsases were united into a ferme, i/enerale, which 
was let to a company, the members of which 
were termed fermiers uenermx. In 1780, the 
number of farmers-genoral was 60, who paid 
annually into the trca-siiry 180 millions of livre.s. 
They wore possessed of exti'nxivo powers and 
privileges, conferred upota. them by .special de¬ 
crees; and, from thenmnner in which they exer¬ 
cised theii' powers, they were viewed with great 
detestation by the people. Hcnrc, during the 
Revolution, to which this in no small degree con¬ 
tributed, many of these odums taxgatherers 
perished on the scaffold, and an end w'as put to 
the system. 

FARNOYIANS, faT^no'-ve-aixs .—^The fol- 
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lowers of StJihiskus Farixtwnki, irlio separated 
from the Uiiitarfans about Tbo »et be¬ 

came extluct after the death of the founder iu 
i6iS- 

FASOES, fcb/seez, was a term applied in 
Roman antiquity to a f-ymbol of authonty in- 
trofluced by the Idni^s. Tiio /fwees cooswU'tl of 
a bundle of rods (usually bivfli) bound together, 
with an axe in the centre, the bead of wbicJipto* 
jected BO as to be visilde to all. A class of 
officers somewhat similar to our old fici/tytiSera 
bote tUo fasces before the kings, and they wctc 
called Uc(<h')i. The king wns usually preceded 
by twelve lictoia whenever ho went abroad,.and 
after the days of tbo kings, the consuls were 
allowed a similar number. The dictator was 
|)rccedod by twenty-four lictors, to signify' his 
utuvstrieted .mpremacy. Aft^u-wards the lictors. 
With their fasces, wore alloWetl, iu diminished 
l>roportiiin, to each of the chief magistrates in 
the city, and I'ven in the provinces. 

F AST (Anglo-Saxon,/f&fttOi.) Thoterni fast is 
rvrticnlarly apnliwl to a religious ohacivinieo-- 
he abstinence from food for a lime, in order to 
iucfeosc ft dovotional.fccling in tho miml.i Reli¬ 
gions fasting may be said to have been primtisW 
in all ages and countries where any dev \tioual 
feeling pnn-.mled—among the ancient Rgyltjans 
and Atayiians, a« well as among; the lliudoifc and 
Moluimuiedans of the present'day. In feam, 
Tibet, and .lava, fasting at stated times isjL re¬ 
ligious ordinance. In tbo b.w of Miwe.s, we do 
not find runch reference to fasting; and tiijme are 
disposed to think that it was " among those 
tilings which Moses allowed rather than origi¬ 
nated, boro witli rather than approved,” as being 
an old and well-establi-shed practice. Of ibis, 
however, theio does not Bcum to bo siifHcient 
ovi'loiice. There is but one fast enjoined by the 
great Ftebi ew lawgiver. Ou the tenth day of the 
seventh month, the groat day of annual atone- 
mont, they were to "aflliottheir souls,”—aphroso 
whio)j. doubtless, points toalistmcnce from food, 
as, indeed, is hIiowui by tho later practices among 
tho Jews. Other general fasts were in course of 
tmio introduced, as eommevoorative of great 
national oalamities. The prophet IScebariaU 
euiimeratea four of these as being observed in his 
day ! “ the fast of the fou^h month, and the fast I 
of the fifth, and the fast of tlie seventh, and the ; 
fitst of the tenth.”-—(Zech. vili. 19.) On parti- 
oular and tagtml oeoasiona, also, particular fasts 
weronjipomted, and private fasts were also com¬ 
mon, ospeoially amon^ th« later Jews, The ab¬ 
stinence usually lasted for twupty-smrenortwenty- 
,eight hours, bi^uning Ixifoiit sunset ami hot end¬ 
ing till some time after sunset th® followiifg day. 
Ou these oooasidns they put on sackcloth and 
sprinkledathes upon their hvads, in token of their 
grief and repentance. Tartial fasts were also 
occasionaily olwmod on particular occasions by 
obtain of them j a^s whan Daniel tolls ns thftt.he 
mourned for full three weeks, ahd ate Uo plea- 
sant bread, ueither cape d«»h nor wine in my 
mouth, neither , did I anoint mwolf at tin 
threa yrimio weeks wote fulSHcd.”—(Oa®-, x> 3-) 
Jeeus dbUTst is, stated bjf the Evangelistas to have 
fasted forty dayii>ud mghts. Though farting is 
not poritivoly enjoiaad byOhrUrtor tho aposilcs, wo 
lias’e evideihOc ?«Tavtamont that it was, 
practisid hy aud St, Paul, in enumOratJng 
what he.had dpnsfhnd endunnl in the oauso of 
Christ* says, " in Wtehings of 4 «n, ip hun^ and 
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thirst, in fastings often, ”--(c Cor. xi. 57.) In the 
oariiest times we do not find mention uf any public 
and solemn fasts being observed except upon the 
anniversary of Christ’s crucifixion. Ifovyever, in 
process of time, ilaya of fasting vveru gradually 
introduced, first by custom and aft<;i wards by 
po.sitive appointment. Towards the close of the 
3rd century fasting came to he h‘ld in miuh 
greater esteem, from a notion tli.nt it served as a 
seeuiity against the macliiiiatiuns of evil spiril-s, 
who were believed to direct their efforls princi¬ 
pally against the luxurious. Fasting cinne ai-o 
to bo regarded as the most effectual means of ap¬ 
peasing the anger of an offended Deity; iind lienco 
it earn© to be loolccd uj>on as an iiulispcnsablo 
duty, and express laws wore enacted regarding it 
by the rulers of the (Jhurch. As it became iuoa; 
general, the seventy of it was rela.\cil, amt a 
mere abstinence from flesh and wine was judged 
saflioient. (.VccLent.) The strict canonical fast 
only allows one meal in twenty-four hours. 3’he 
Creek church enjoins tho keeping of fasts, with 
great rigour, and tho day.s of fasting arc immy. 
per (JkkeK Ohukcit.) By the regulations of the 
.4ugliciitt churcli, fasting, though not defined as to 
its degree, is inculcated at seasona of jici.r.bftr 
penitence, and humiliation as a valuable auxilmiy 
to the ciiltiv.ation of habits of devotion and of 
self-denial. Tho <listinction between the Bro- 
icstant and tiie Romish view of f.isting is tlin, 
that tho Roman regards the use of f.astiug as a 
means of grace, tho Protestant only as a useful 
prepai-ation for the means of grace. Jows observe 
SIX solemn fasts—the day of atonement, the anni¬ 
versary of 'the taking of Jenisaleni, tlie murder 
of the Jewish governor Gcdaluih (Jer. vli. 2), the 
siege by Nebuch(idnc^/,ai, the fast of Bsther, and 
tlie anniveiaftty of the destruction of tlic first and 
second temples. Some other day s are occabioually 
observed as fast days. Fasting, with the Jews, 
means entire abstinencofiomfood from daybreak 
till the appearance of the first tliree stars; but 
on the two most solemn days, those oommomo- 
Ta,ting the atonement and tho destnictiou of the 
temples, the fast oommences at sunset on the 
jireNaous evening, Mohammedans fast by day 
but not at night, during tlio whole month ot 
Ramadan, on which month, they believo, their 
ProTiliet brought the Koran, from lieaven ; and 
tliere arc many days on which fasting is recom¬ 
mended, but not enforced. 

FASTI, /ojs' fe (Lat.,/asJm?, Hungs in accord¬ 
ance witli divine law), a term used in Roman 
ftntumty for the purpose of signifying calcnd.trs, 
in whfen were comprised a netaHon of all tho 
various days of tho year, with their feasts, fast- 
day's, and days set apart for the oelcboition of 
gonm and other ceremonies. There were two 
(iidcrent kinds of fititi —the fasti bnJendares and 
the fasti maaist-raUs —the less and the greater. 
The former was merely a kind of diary, in which 
all th* days were recorded ai feasts, fast-days, 
&0,, the latter was more of a record of things ap¬ 
pertaining to the gods, the emperors, and the 
n^'tetiutes. The fadi were also registers of 
dilferent; periods when the different years were 
denomini^d, of the names of the various consuhi, 
and the principal evapts and etroumatanocs which 
occurred during th^ co,i»saiate were thus re¬ 
corded. This To^^erwipi termed/dsfi (xmsulcrfs, 
or the cmisular registeV. Tii« fasti were 
always marked in the oaletuhtf by the letter F, 
The olassio poet Oyld oelsitrates the in his 
IMri b'mtorum. 
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FATALISM, f(tfc'-(i!-isiii, id a belitrf in fato, 
an iiucluuigealile destiny, to whieh everything is j 
subjctit, tmuiiliionctd by roason, and l>re estab- 
lishod eitlicr by cliMice or by tlio Creator. A 
fatalist is one -who believes in fataliaro. 

FATE, /nit {Tjat., fatum a decree or ordi¬ 
nance), denotes, in a general sense, an inevitable 
necessity dependent on sonue *«iierior oansic. 
Fate is BoinetiinoB divided into physicaland divine 5 
the former being the order and serios of natural 
causosf appropriated to their effects, tho latter 
what is more usually cal led providence. Accord- 
to Loibnits, tliero are three kinds of fate—^a 
/atum JldhofiiftiinuTn., a fnthm iitoieuM and a 
faiiiin. Christumiifti. The Tnikish fate will have 
an event to hapjieri, even though its cause should 
be avoided, as it there was an absolute necessity. 
Tho Stoical fate will have a man to be <iujet, 
because ho must have paticnco whether he will 
or not, since it is impossible to resist the course 
of things. Hut it is agreed that there is a/nlitm 
Ghriuftaman, a certain destiny of everything, 
regulated by the foreknowledge and providence 
of God.” 

FATES, THE. (^ec Pabo^s.) 

FATHER, /f((r)'4ficr (all later forms of the 
word iron tireek fmftr, he that hath begot a 
child), a male parent, the natural head or t)»e 
family. Tiio term is very variously applied in 
Scripture, and occurs in modes of expressioTi 
which are not quite usual in Europfsftn languages. 
For, besides tlie meaning of the word common to 
all Languages (i)pf the immediate male parent; 
(c) <if the more remote ancestor; (3) of one 
occupying somewhat of the position and exercis¬ 
ing til# authority of a father; it is also extended 
(.;) to all who 111 any res]>cet might be Said to 
provide for and have power over any object or 
jior-ion ; (5) the inventor of an art was called its 
fat her, or the father of those who practised it— 
tbu-. Jubal w’as “ the father of all such as handle 
the harp rind organ; ’’ (6) applied to iiloces, as 
Salin.i., " the father of Hcthlehem.” The Boman 
C.itliolics style their ]>riest8 “ fathers.” 

In Theology.—The Father Js the pre eminent desig¬ 
nation of tiie tirst I’eison of the Trinity, anil the 
•‘fatherhood” Of (iod U one of the most affecting of 
his attiibiites. 

FATHERS, THE, /a'4hen f(fdt!r),s, 
name applied tp the early writers of the Christian 
church—those writers who have given us arrountfi 
of the traditions, iiraotices, &c., tlmt prevailed in 
the early church. The term is mostly confined 
to those who lived diu-ing the first six contarics 
of the Christian era, and no writer ia dignified 
with tho title of father who wrote later than ilw 
12th century. They are frequently divided into tho 
Greek and Latin fathers; and thoso who flour¬ 
ished before the council of Nice, in 305, are called 
tho aute-Niceno fathers. The ch%f fathers of 
the first six eeuturies were as follows p-^In the 
1st century flourished Clement, bhfhqp of Botno, 
and Ignatius, lashop of Antioch; m the 
century we have Polycarpj. biashop ef , Smyrna* 
Ju&tm Martyr, Ilerimas, DHniysiue 
Hegesii^ms, Tatiao, AtWuagOcan, Thiopl^U**- 
bishop of Antioch, IrenteWs, bishew 
Clement of Alexandria and-Tettuuian ; ni Ihe 
Srd century, Minneius Felix, Hipnojj'ltts, 

Cy}»rian, Dionysius (Bishop of AiesawtdfJalfjjpw- 
Kory (Thaumaturgus); in the 4th oenturytj JWo- ^ 
blue, Laetantius, Eusobitu^ Julius FirancuffJEhter- 
nus, Hilary, bishop of Poitiers, Athtmaaiuk, 


Basil, Ephraim the rijTian, Cyril of .lei u.sekm, 
Gregory' of Ka.tiunxeu, firogory of ISysiin, Am- 
breso, archbishop of Mil.au, Epinhanus, biiibop of 
BaJanils, Chrysostom, bishop of Constautmople, 
Rufllii, presbyter of Aijuilek ; in tho stU century, 
Jerome, llvci'dm'us, bishop of Alopsuestia, A igus- 
tine, Cyril of Alc-tandna, Vincent of Lerius, 
Isidore of 'Pelnaiuui, Thoodoret, bishop of Ctrus 
in Syria, Li>o I., amnamed tho Great, A'i^ins, 
bislnqi of Thapsim; in the dth century, IVocopiv.s 
of Ga*a, Aretes, Gregory, bishop of Tours, 
Gregory I., kumainedthe Gr(,iat, bishop of Romd, 
The last of the fafclwtsis Bernard of Clairvaux, 
who died about the middlu of the lath century. 
Isjarned men and theologinnif differ very' much in 
opinion as to the value that is to be attiichod to 
the writmgR of tho fathejs. It must he admitted 
that their writings contain many sublime aenti- 
monts, judicious thoughW, and things iwitui'ully 
fwlapted to fomr a religious tomiier and to o.xeito 
pious and virtuous affections ; at the asme time, 
it must be confessed that, ou the other hand, 
they abound still more witli ptecejrtsof an c\- 
oessive and unrcnsonable austerity, with WtuuMl 
and Academical dictates, with vague and uikL- 
tcimdnate notions, and, wJiat is still worse, widi 
decisions absolutely false and in manifest o)ipo>’i- 
bion ti the character and commands of Christ. 
Of tht character and doctrines of the primitive 
churcB they are oompetent witnesses, and living 
within comyiaratividy short jieriiiil of tlio 
apostle*/ there are many things which they re¬ 
late Warding ajiostolic tinms which had come 
down to them by tradition, and which are tlanu- 
fuse ntqi^to be altogether rejected. 

? FAIJN, fawn, a iKtmo given, in Poman 
Mythology, to a cJa.s,s of deities sujiposcd to 
iDliabit the groves and forests. The fauns mi' 
nearly identical with tho ■/sine* of the Gn-i’k 
mythology. OTicse rnnd deitii\s are sin>po<!od to 
i>« tho descendants of lUiunus, one of the kings of 
Latium, who was worsliippoil as pre.sLding ovor 
fields and henls; and ha is thus identified with 
the Greek Fan and the Egyptian deity Alciidt s. 
The Ceremony of the FaunaUa,wa« one of those 
oidebrated by the eounti’y people of Rome, and it 
took place on the Sth of December, 
FATIMITEB. (See Mohammtoajusm.) 

FEALTY, /e-af'-te ; Ixit„ fideli- 

iou)i in Law, denoted, under tbe feuilal system, 
an obligatiwi on Bio part of the va!.Bal to l>e fai i h- 
^ul to his lord, and to defend him against a'l his 
enemies ; and by tbe feudal Jaw, an oath of fealty 
was required, to be taken by all tenants to thvii* 
bsHdiiwas, wideh was conohed in almost ilto same 
t^rms as our ancient oath of allegiauce, which a 
subject owed to his Hovereign. 

FEAE*/ecr{Sax.,/f€ran), a painful emotion, 
or uneasiness of mind, excited by the apprehen¬ 
sion of impending evil, and accofrnpanted with a 
desire of avoiding it. It shows itsoli by jipiian-ss 
of the cllBck, sinkihg of the spirits, triiuibling of 
the hmbs, hurry aud confusioji of nduU, horao- 
tlmc* jttodttciHg fainting and even dviath. hteme- 
timesjt rouses nature toexert itself to the utmost 
to ^voi(|l tile approanhing evil, and often things 
almost uniredible have been performed under its 
iiiflacnoe, 

I» TI»idogy.---Tho fine of Sod Is such an awe and 
reverenctt for the Supreme Being as renffor* a man 
reitgloatiy earefol not to offend Him, but to emteavour 
b> please Him in all hh actions, and t<> cultivate Wiolt 
a temper and dispositionpf soul as are agreeablete tbe 
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DWne nature. It evidences itself by a dread of His 
displeasure; a de.dre of Uis favour; regard for IIU [ 
eacelloiicies; subtoissiou to Uis will; gratitude for Uis | 
benefits; sincerity to Uis worship; and conscieutious 
obedienoe to Uis commands. 

FEAST, Ofi FESTIVAL, fer»t (Lat., /«- 

in a religious souse, is a ceremony appointed 
to commemoiate a certain event. Home derive 
the wold from the Latin jerlim, to keep holiday ; 
others from the Greek /iistuxo, I feast or enter¬ 
tain, from hestid, a liearth or iiro. Almost every 
rellgioii, true or false, has had its solemn feast- 
days. Tlie ancient tTreelfs and liomana had 
them, as well .as tlic Jews and modern Christians. 
God a])pointcd several festivals among the 
ancient .Jews, the first andmost ancient of which 
was tJio .Sabbath, or seventh day of the week, 
oommomorative of the creation. The Passover 
was in.stituled in memory of their deliverance 
out of Ugypt, and of the favour of God in sparing 
their flr.st-b<)in, when those of the Egyptians wci o 
slain. 'I'he feast of Pentecost was celebrated on 
the soth day after the Passover, in memory of 
the law being given to Moses on Mount mnai. 
Tlio t\ .net of tents, or Tabernacles, was instituted 
ill inciuory of their fathers having dwelt in tents 
for forty years in the wilderness, and aU Israel 
were obliged to attend the temple ami dwuU 
eight day.s undi-r terits. These wcie theirBirinci- 
jial fcawt's; but they had numerous otheis ;ks the 
feast of Trumpets, the fea.st of E.xpiatlon or 
Atonement, tJie feast of the Dcdioation If the 
'iVmi)le.s, the new Moons, Ac. In the Chjristian 
ctiurch, jio festival appears clearly to haife bcien 
iijstitutc.l by Jesus Christ or His apos|ies, yet 
Christians hav'e always celebrated tho memory of 
His resiurection, and numerous others were in- 
troilucoil at an early perioil. At first, they were 
only appointed to commcinonite tho more proini- 
uen 11'vents in the life and death of our Kadeomer, 
ami the labours and virtues of the apostles and 
e.vaugelu ts ; but martyrs came soon after to bo 
introduced, and by the 4th century their number 
had increased greatly, and the f>.»8ts were ob.ser- 
vud as occasions for merry-making, and licen¬ 
tious indulgence. Indeed, many of tlie festivals 
weie instituted on a pagan model, and perverted 
to similar puriiosea. 

Immovable and ICovable yeasts.—Immovable feasts 
arc such as arc culebrati'd consiautly on the same day 
of tho year, the principal of tbftiu being Chi'lstmas- 
tlay, I'ircuniuittion, Kpiphany, Candlemas or J’uriflca.- ; 
tniii. Lady-day nr the annunciation. All isaiuts’, AVI 
iioala'; buxides Uie days ot tho several apostles, as St. 
Tliumas, !»t. Paul. Movable feasts ate such as are not 
confined to the same ibiyof the year. Ut tliese, the 
principal is Kastcr. whitm gives law to all the rest, aU 
of tlittUi fullowitlg an<l Iteeplng their proper disfaiices 
/Tom it; as Palm'Sunday, fiodii Priday, Asii-Wednea- 
day, Sexaguaima, \scenaion day, Pentecost, and Trinity 
flnuday. {Sn KasrEa.) 

FEJillOJi 1A MISM, /c6-rTO7<'-»'Ct>r-i«»t.—A. 
namd given by iioman Catholic ecclosiastioal 
writers to a system of doctrine advocated by 
Bishop Van Houtheini, of Troves, who, in yjt'T, 
under the assumed name of Justinus I'e^onius, 
published awo/k antj^onistic to tins generally ad- 
mittud claims of the Pope, and adyocating the 
indepejidcnco of national churches, and the rights 
of individual bishops in matters of local dispute. 

_. FE»ftWS,/c6' -r«-r«;,^The name of a diviu- 
ity wors^-dpia ]?y the Btrivicans and also by the 
la tor U-)ma*t 5 i, xiie Miter held siieoial comtm-rrvo- 
ratiohiM in the month of Pobruaiy; and the cerc- 
Xnoflies were believed to have the effect of jiro- 
duoing fertility in man and beast,, 


FECTALES,/c-s/tc-ai'-fcfr, priests among the 
Romans, Etruscans, and otliei nuciont nations of 
Italy, who acted as heralds of peace and war. 
Their persons were sacjod from injury when 
engaged on any mission to a hostile state, as tho 
persons of ainlnissadors, and ine-sscngers, under a 
rtag of truce, are inviolate in the present time. 
Their duties in some few particuMis resembled 
those of the heralds of tho Middle jVges. The 
Roman feciales were twenty in iiuinbiu-, and 
formed a kind of college of heralds, instituted by 
Niima Pompilius, tho second king of Homo, 
about ^^o n.c. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, fv,f-t-ral 

(from I.4it., forilm, a league), is a government 
formed by tlie union of several soveicigii statc.x, 
each state giving up a jiortion of its power to the 
central authority, and yet retaining its ))owers 
of self government. It differs from a confederacy 
in this, that each of tlie states ouinpusing the 
latter is properly independent or su[ireuie, the 
central anbhonty having no powei to cnfoiceiuiy 
of its measures upon tlie individual slate, that 
being in tho hands of its own guveinmetil. In 
some, as in the Swiss cantons, it i.s little more 
than a confoderation; in others, as in the United 
States of America, it approaches to a union. 
“ The federal congress of the Ameiican union,” 
says Jf.’. Mill, “is a substantive ]>art of the 
government of every individual slate. 'Witliin 
tlie limits of its attributions it makes laws w liicii 
arc ob<!3md by every citizen mdividually, e.\.'< uIls 
them through its own o/licers, and erif<)r..i'S tin m 
by its own tribunals. This is the only pniiciple 
which has been found, or which is even likely to 
produce, an eifeotivefederal goveiumonl.” luide- 
ratiowa of a kind e-tisted in ancient tiine.s, as that 
of the Ionian states of Greece, the Aeliiuaii league, 
the Altoliau league, &c. 

FEDERALISTS, fe,i'-e-ral-i,(,, wms the 

name of a political i>arty iu the United States 
formed in 1788, and who claimed to be the 
peculiar friends of the constitution and the 
federal government. Their most distinguished 
leadt'is Were Washington, Adams, Humikon, 
and,.Jay, and the leading Federalist states were 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, suppoiled gene¬ 
rally, though not uniformly, by the rest of k'ew 
England; while Jefferson, Madison, f Iiinroe, 
Barr, and Gallatin, led tho oiiposition. Tlicir 
1 opiMineTiiiS, the Ropublicans, they culled Anli- 
; fedpralists, and chargcii them to certain extent 
I With hostility to, or distrust of, the TJr.itod 
1 States constitution and the general government. 

; In the ■ contests of the I'Vciich Revolution, the 
! Federalists leaned to the side of England, the 
Repqbliotuw to that of Frnnei;. • The opposition 
of the Ffedi'ralists to the war of iBia, anu, above 
all, the calling of the Hartford Convention, 
ctfecled their destruction as a national party, 
and in i 3 ia they were completely disKinded, 
I Hiring the fierce struggle between the Northern 
and iSontlu'i n States (1861-5), tlie Northern party, 
who wercin favour of maintaining the Union, wore 
desigiiated as Fedeialists. Tlie Bouthcru Bt.vtes, 
who desired to fi»rm themselves into an hulepcn- 
dciit confederation, were termed Confedoiatos. 

FEE,/fc (Sax., or feeft ; Lat., feufluvi or 
f&Hium). ih' fjaw, is the same with feud or fief, 
and in its original sense is used in' opposition to 
oitoiHum, the latter denoting land held by a 
person in his own right, without owing any leiit 
or' sciwice to any superior; wtere&sfoe or/cudanr 
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is appliud to that whiol^ is Iielil of some suporior, 
on eoudition of rcndoihig him service. As no 
sultjfcts can bo j)0sse<!8cd of allodial property in 
England, all lands being bold either mediately or 
iintn-d lately of tho Crown, a foe in geneial is the 
highe't and most c-ttensive interest that a man j 
can have in a fned. Estates of uihoritanco are 
dther estato.s in fee simidc or feo tail. An estate j 
ill fee simplo is tho most extensive estate of 
inheritance tliat a man can possess in land, and i 
is descendible to his lieirs. Estates in too simple j 
arc commonly divided into three kinds x, Eee | 
simple absolute; tliatis.freofromauyqualificaUon ! 
or eoiidition; 2, fee simple (lualifieJ, or base, one | 
which Im a qualification annexed to it, and 
which determines whenever the qualification sub¬ 
joined to it is at an end; “as in the case of a grant: 
to A and his heus, tenants of the manor of IJdle, 
tlie, grant ceases whenever the heirs of A cea.se 
to be tenants of the manor of Dale; ” j, fee simple 
conditional is a fee restrained in its form to some 
particular heirs, to the exclusion of others. (Eor 
an account of estates in fee tail, sec Entail.) 

in tho law of Scotland, denotes a full 
right of proprietorship in any jiropevty, and is 
di.-.liiigui^ed from life-rent, which is merely the 
liglit to enjoy it during life. Frequently the two 
tei ms occur together, and an ojtate is said to be 
granted to a parent in life-rent and hif children 
in fee. 

EEl'kS are certain Sums of money paid to 
oilicial persons as jicrquisites, or as recompense 
for their laliour and tiouhle, and are fixed by 
aneient usage or lij acts of parliament. The fees 
jiaid 10 oiiiceis eonrioctod with the administration 
of juidieo liave been in most ea.ses fixed and recii- 
late.d liy icceut aejs of parliament. OlBcfjrs de¬ 
manding improper fees me guilty of extortion 
(winch .-iffh Tl'o fees of banisters and physicians 
are login dod asand cannot be recovered 
by log d proceedings. The fact that foes to bar- 
ris 1 ers are paid before they ai c earned is presumed 
to icmovcfvoin theadvocatcailpccuniary interest 
ill tho issue of suits, and so maintain the indc- 
peuilence of tho bar. 

FEJ^LAHS, OR EL 

(Aral)., peasant), tho name of a iieoide in modern 
Egypt who live in villages and cultivate the soil. 
They are tho most anciont race in that country, 
and are generally believed to bo descendants of 
tho old Egyptians, mixed with, other races, their 
pliysiognomy resembling that which is found on 
the ancient sculptures. They are a patient and 
laborious population, but ate heavily taxed, and 
subjected to great hardships. They form the 
gi'uat bulk of the population of that country. 

FELO DE SE, fe'-lo-de-»e (Lat., a felon of 
himself), is one that deliberately puts an cud to 
hia own cxistenco, or who commits any unlawful 
malicious act, tho consequence of which is his 
own death. Ho most, however, be of the age of 
discretion (fourteen), and of sound mind, other¬ 
wise it is no Clime. If one persuades another to 
kill himself, and he does so, tho adviser is guO^ 
of murder; and if two agree to commit suichbj 
together, and one only is killed, the.,survivor wtil 
bo guilty of murder, according to law. Formerly, 
tho body of the felon was ignominionsly buried 
in the highway, with a stake driven through the 
body; but now, by 4 Geo. IV. 0. 52, it is pri¬ 
vately interred at night in a churohys-rd, and 
without the rites of Christian burial. - All the 
chattolst real and personal, of a felo de sc are 


forfeited to the crown, though they aic nsuallv 
restored upon payment of mtnierate foe.s, Tim 
enactments against this crime, wliidi I'uiii-h only 
the innoctnt relatives, have led juiu-. m gcucKi 
to find that the act was committed in a fit of 
temporary insanity. 

FELONA:, fd'-on-c (Ang.-Nor.h in its general 
noceptatiou. compriMCs every specic.s of etimo 
which occasioned, at common law, the furfeitmo 
of litnils or gooils. This most freipieutlj- liajipens 
in those crimes for which a capital punishment 
eitlicr is, or Was, liable to be inliictcd. Jlimco 
all otlciiees now capital are in some degree or 
other felony, as well as many other otfcncos 
which are not punished with deatii; os suicide, 
homicide, larceny, &g., all of which aro, strictly 
speaking, felonies, as they subj»>ct the committors 
of them to forfeitures. Various derivations of 
the word have been suggchtud: hut the most 
probable is that given by Sii Homy Spclman, 
irorn the Teutonic or German jfi\ tief or feud, 
and hon, price or value; felony lioing thus the 
l>retium,/eudi, the consideration for winch a man 
gives up his fief, (b'ee Foiijj'Kituuk.) 

. FEME COVEHTE, /«,« lo'-vrH (Fr.), in 

Law, ficnotes that relationship in wliieli, in con- 
soqumxee of marriage, a wife st.inds to hei 
husbhnd, being under his protection and lufiuence, 
inuU%cr legal existence bciug suspended, or at 
leaiV Incorporati'd and coiisolid.ntd in that of 
her nnsbaini. Her condition duiuig marriage is 
thus Vailed her coverture. A in.iirit-J woman 
cauno^)Hue in the civil oourts without her hus¬ 
band’s concurrence, and in liis wamo as well as 
licr owii; neither can she be sued without her 
husband being utade a defeudant. Tho property 
of a wife is, by marriage, transfer red to lier 
husband; and aJl deeds and acts done by her 
(luring her coverture are void. The himlcil iwo- 
perly of a married woman is, during tho marriage, 
under the adininistratioii of her hnabaiid, and 
lier personal iiroperty is absolutely vested in him. 
When a wifo is di serted by her husband, sho 
may now obtain an order to protect .any property 
that she may acquire by her own industry. 'ITie 
husband is bound to pay his wife's debts con¬ 
tracted previous to marriage, and aho to provide 
her with necessaries during marriage; but he is 
not chargeable for anything besides necessaries. 
In some felonies, and other inferior crimes, com¬ 
mitted by her through constraint of her hushemd, 
the law excuses her, except in the case of tveiifen 
or murder. ' A married woman cannot bo a wit¬ 
ness for or against her husband, except when he 
is tried for violence against her; hut in civil 
cases a woman may be examined hi a suit to 
"which her husband is a party. {/S'cc Divobcb 
I and MABkusii;.) 

1 PBMGEmOHTE, FEHMGEfiTCHI’E, 
'or VEHMGERIOHTE./afm-jrcr-iF-fa (iVmn the 
old Gorman fern, punishinent, and ijeridtt, com t 
of justice), was the name of certain suoret 
trihiinals which existed in Westphalia, known 
also as the Holy Feme, and possessed immenso 
power and influence in tho 14th and >5th oen- 
turiea. These are said by some to have been 
(H-jginated by Charlemagne, but it i.s more pro¬ 
bable that they wore relic.s of the ancient Ger¬ 
man courts of justice, which continued to c.xi»t 
in Westphalia after they liad t'cased in other 
pardis of Germany. The Pemgerichtf first came 
into notice after the deposition and outlawij of 
tile empiiror Henry tiie Lion, when all law and 
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juitiii:c syomed ko bo sot at ili-tiahco, and 
anarchy evuryvrharo prevailed. In intch oircum- 
staticos the secret tribunals took upon thciuselves 
the protoekion of the innoceiit and defeaeolcss, 
and inspired with B,ilut!ir> terror those whom 
n<;^ing else would ketijj in check. These tri- 
buujdfi soon acquired great i*owcr, and spread 
themselves over the whole ot Oennauy, though 
their principal scat still continued to be Weat- 
phaUa. The .secrecy with wliieh tliey conducted 
their operations, and the powet they manifested 
ia canyiug out their sentences, rcndci'ed them 
the terror of all Germany, and princes and nobles 
eagerly sought admission into theit society,, 
1’ho nurahor of members is said at one time to 
iiavc amounted to 100,000, and in the 14th and 
r5tii ccuturios they attained tlinir greatest power. 
'J’bough oiigiually esUblishcd for tlie support 
riglit and justice, tiici-e cfui bo little doubt 
that they aCtorwiwJs wore frequently made use 
Ilf to carry out party feeling. Any one who had a 
eouiplaiiit against hU> neighbour, which could not 
l>e Bustaiueo before the ordinary judges, betook 
himself to tlio Foingerlchte. From the secrecy 
in which they were involved, little is known re¬ 
garding theu' internal organization. Thd mom* 
beiB were called the H’w^einie, or tho kmowiug 
ones; and i>eforo being adnnlted, they irwst be' 
of hlarnulesa life, of tho Chribtian reiigio/* and 
take a tenihle oath “to support the IJoIvO’em, 
and to conceal it from wife .end cliild, from »i^ec 
and mother, from sisfcer and iu'othor. fro® fise 
mid wind, from all that the sun shines ujtoa or 
the ram wets, from all that is hetween/loavon 
and earth.’’ From among tho 'WiSai-ifUes tho 
Freinchojjjfm (free justices) were olcetcd. who were 
the asaessots of the'court and e.wcutora.of its 
sonteuces. 'J'ho J’foshlent of the court was 
•willed the t^eigraf (free count). Th« general 
siiporjuteudcttoe of the whole of tho tribunals 
was in the hands of tho lord of the land, who, 
tu Westphalia, was tlio arolibishop of Cologne, 
."lie elder .siuunintendonco, however, wn» in the 
hands of tlie Ftnperor, who was usually, on his 
coronation at Ai5t-la-Ohai>ollo, adinittcd a inem- 
Wof thesociety. ThocourtofaFre.lgr.ifwaBoalletl 
» Fwiidiwj^ and the place where it was hold a 
Freistuhl, The niemhors had certain signs and 
watchwords, by whicii they were able to recog¬ 
nize eacli other, and which wore concealed from 
the uniuiriattHl. Their comta were oitlii^ open 
w secret; the former were held by day' In, ro® 
(^n aU\ tho latter by night in a forest, pt in 
concealed and subtenancan places. The pro¬ 
cess of trial, and the circumstances of judgment, 
were <li£ferent in the two caseS ; the former de¬ 
cided ill all civil causes, the Jattoc timk cog- 
nlEknce of suclj lUiliad been uiialile to dufeird 
tUem8e]vc.s sullicieutly befoni the ojiuu courts, ak 
wellassuchas woraaccusoil of licrcay, sorcery, r^rpe, 
-theft, robbory, or murder, 'J’ho accusation was 
made by one of tho Fiei.scluijfi'eu, who, without 
further proof, ileclai-ed upon oath thtjfc the ac-' 
ciwnrl had been guilty of tlie crime. The ac¬ 
cused Was tn^witbnee summoued to appear be¬ 
fore, tho, secret tribunal, and tho citation WM 
eeerotly, afflxcil to . the door of lus dwelling, or 
some ndgti'i^rhig place, tlie name of tho accuser, 
borhg 'comi^eu. - T|io oeoused miglit dear 
himself bjf, ,a«, ^ oath, but the accuser might 
also with his o-ith and the oatlis of 

wiUwfts«8,,..|[f the ooousotl could now bring for- 
WM(1 sjjt Witnesses. iu his favour, the. accuser 
might strmjgUiea hi^ oatli with fourteen' wit- 
times} and seuteuoe of acquittal did hokneces* 


terrily follow- until the accused had supported his 
case with tho oaths of twenty-one witnesHes. 
The jiiilgcs were all armed, and dressed in black 
gowns, with a cowl that covered their faces like 
a mask. The ooadeiimed, ns well as those who 
did not obey the summotm, woro then given over 
to the FreischoFeii. The first Froischdifen who 
met him was bound to hung him on a ti ee ; and, 
if ho made any rosUitance, it was lawful to put 
him to deatli in any other way; and a knife was 
loft by the corpse, to indicate that it was a 
punishment inflicted by one of tho l'’ruischofi’en. 
T'ho punishment, however, was rarely inflicted 
on those who readily appeared, tho judges being 
satisfied wifcli cautioning tlie defender to ledrtss 
the wrong he had been guilty of. At length a 
great outcry was raised against these courts, 
and in 14O1 various princes and cities of Germany, 
as well as the Swiss Oonfedorates, united iu a 
league to enable all peisons to obtain justice by 
thoir means, and to prevent tiiem from seeking it 
from the secret tribunals. Their influence, liow- 
ever, wfiis not entirely destroyed until the ]iuhlic 
peace W'as established in Germany, and an 
amended foim of trial and penal judicature in- 
troduceiL Goethe, in his “ Goetz von llfrhchin- 
gen,” lias given an account of tho woilvings of 
these secret tribunals, and so has Scott, ni 
“ Ajonori of Geiersteiu.” A remnant of the 
iiistitutiou existed in ITostjilialia nntil iSii, 
when it was sujiprcsseul by order of king ricromc 
Bonaparte. 

FENIANS, feen'-e ■am, a name adojited in 
1S59 O'Maboney, an active Irish agitaloi, who 
wi'tu kiuby, Labor, Bronmi, and Gray, originated 
a,secret society, and foiiued theiuselvesi into a 
“ chroctory, ’ to award evunks,, The name Foma n 
, ie traced to an ancient military organization in 
Ireland, “Fionna Kiiuu,” which took its nanio 
from tho famous national hero Finn (or I'lon) 
IVTacCumhail. Tho name took the fancy ot the 
Irish people, and w,a8 immediately adopted, and 
under that dusignation a conspiracy grow apace, 
and Fenians became, extremely numerous before 
their existence, as such, ■was suspected by anybody 
outside their own circle. 'J'he distinetive clia- 
raeteristic of Fenianism from the first, was 1)40 
avowed intention and desire to resort to iihysical 
force whenever imssihle, and tho icpudwtion of 
all attempts at peaceful or constitutional proce¬ 
dure- Stephens very soon got to be universally 
i regarded as tho supreme chief, lie had four vice- 
presidents (one for each provincai of li eland) 

; Known as V’s, whoso business it w-as to appoint a 
j“e6ntre” for every district. Each centre was 
; sworn that ho withdrew all allegiance from the 
British monarch ; would bo faithful to tho Iii.sli 
Kopublic; would keep all tho secrets of the 
I Brotherhood, obey all tho lawful comtoariils of 
tits officers, and bo ready to take up arms at n 
; moment’s notice. The form of the o&th was, “ I 
promise by the divine law-of God to do all ip my 
power to obey the laws of the society and to free 
and regenerate Ireland from thoyoke of Englamt” 
Each centre was known by the fetter A, and oaoh 
.A, Worked by means of captains, each of whom 
kiiown by the letter B, Each individual 
officer knew only thb ofeer immediately above 
him and no other except by accident. So com¬ 
pletely and oantioiisly was this carried out, and 
so general was the wilUnguess join, and so 
careftd. was the selection of individuftls, that it 
is said there was irevei' known an instance when 
a B W.'oti A betrayed hit trust. As the orgauiza- 
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tvm viKTi‘HS'’(i. tlio litters C and D-wore iatro- 
(liiced, and f'' far fueiii), and by means of the 
skilful Uhi> of these letters, seals instead of slgna- 
siuva and other ilevicos of Stephens, corrcSjwud- 
once was wholly or nearly uaizitelligible except to 
those to whom it was aihliTssed. The hofio held 
out to all was the eventual cstubliahmcnt of ah 
Irish republic, in which oil religions were to be 
tolerated, hut none allowed supremacy, it being 
stipulivted that tho priest was in all oases to be 
restricted to the exercise of his ecclesiastical 
duties. Stephen’s avowed iuteutious wove to 
sconlarixc education, to deprive religious bodies 
of all property, to educate tho clergy by tho State, 
and to make them State offleera in State pay. 
The Feniaas soon made themselves notoviouB by 
ilariag outbreaks. In 1866. a laid into Canada was 
attempted; in the following year a conspiracy to 
seise 01 ic.ster Oastle was discovered, and there 
were attempts at insurrection in the counties of 
Dublin, Jjouth, Tipperary, l-’mcriok, and Cork. 
Some of the leaders were tried and convicted by 
a spoeial Commisidon. In September, 1867, an 
attack was made at Uunclicster oil a police van, 
in which were some jiiisoucrs .sn‘5|iectod of Feni* 
auifun, who were leleased, tlie police sergeant in 
charge being killed ; and a few weeks afterwards 
.•in ntfeinpi, attended wiih very dfeastroua con- 
septences, was made to blow up Olurkenwell 
lloiiM' of Detention for the purpose of obtaining 
the release ol a prisoner. 

FEH.1.I*] NATIJR-E, ft^-re na-tu'-re (Iiat., 
of'n wild natvue), a term applied in Law to wild' 
atiim.tl.s, or such as retain their natural disposi-' 
tion ol freedom, as di.stmguished from such as ftro, 
tame or domoatic. The law holds that a Than 
can Iwve no absolute proi>erty in animals /eric' 
uaUnw. There maj' be, however, a qualified 
pi Opel ty in these animals, cither /iCr in<jtwsM«m, 
/ij-j/rfi r imimUuHnm, or jtroptfr J’rr 

tiiiht'iirww., by a man’s reolainiing and making 
theiii lamc by art, industry, and education, or by 
so coufimiig them within his own immediate 
jwwer that they cannot escape iind iiae their 
natural liberty. Tlicse arc a man's property only 
so long as tiiey remain in his keeping; and if 
they should regain their natural liberty, his pro¬ 
perty ceases, unless they have aniim-at, vevm'hiwU, 
or a re in the habit of returning. impo- 

tentiam ariso.s from the inability of tho aimoals ; 
as ‘■where such animals burrow ov nestle on my 
land and liave young there, I have a qualified 
property in these young ones till they eau ran or 
tiy ftway.” Propterpriiileijiumj as whore a roan 
has the privilege of hunting, tiurin^, and killing 
them, to tlie exelnsiun of others, as w tho case of 
game. (iS'ec CrA.wn Laws.) 

EERI—^Tlie name given in ancient 
Eonvc to holidays during which political and 
legal transactions were suspended, auid slaves 
rested from labour. They Included pttblic holi¬ 
day#, and days observed by particular faiailies 
as commemorative of some special event. • 

FERRYj /isr'-4‘<! (Lat, ,/eW'e, to^aty), in LoiW, 
is a right, Onslng- fiorn roya,l grani i>r prescription, 
to cai-ry men and hor#e« aiirciSa a river or atm Of 
the sea for a reasonable toll, Tho oiviier of a' 
ferry is bound to keep a; boat always’ in 
and readiness for the use of her Slaiestjr’ft suhjetey, 
fui; n^leet of. which he is liable to be indicted. 
If a feiTy be erected so ne»r to an .aaci^ ler:^ 
«s to (baw away its crurtom,, it is a nuisance' to 


the owner of the old one, for width the l,iw will 
give liiiu leniedy. No public ferry can be esbab 
lislied without a liceiVJO from the crown. Ihidges 
have taken tlie plaec of fenk's to a great extent, 
and they are only found in the present uay over 
streams niuning through dat districts, or in ^aces 
whore the tnfoc is not sufficient to wairfuS Mui 
outlay vvhieli would be incurred in eretfing a 
bridge. They aie also found at the rnouth.s of 
tidal rivers, where a bridge wouhl interfere with 
tho passage of vosBsls, or its cen.strnetion wowKl 
be attended with considerable engineeriug diili- 
culties. 

FESTIVALS. (^‘?ce Feasts.) 

FETIOHISM, •imi, is the wor¬ 

shipping of a fetich. The wmid fetich is said to 
bo derived from the Portinmese word /tfwo, bu- 
witched or possessed by fairii s, anil was ivpplie.d by 
tho early Portuguese traveller.^ to the objects 
worahippoil by tiio negroes of aVrnca. Iliuico 
the term has come to bs generally received, 
and is applied to tho ascription of 
power to inanimate objects, a.s stones, carved 
imegns, Jkc. 

feu , fete. —In Jsiw, n right to the use ami 
enj^meiii of lauds, houses, or other lieritalde 
suld^ti*:, in consideration 01 an annual payment, 
kii/Vfi as /euthifp, and smne other contingent 
ciidi'ges- jimctically a puM'etu.vl lca.se. Tho 
wdvfl is also senietimus tunploy'd to e.xprcss any 
kimliof 'tenujo by which the relation of superior 
and ^ssal v^orc constituted. 

FEUDAL SyjSTEM, is 

that coftstitntioiial system wtiich wa.s introduced 
into Burope by the nortlicrn nations aflcr the 
fall of the Komati pewer, and which has left im¬ 
portant traces of its exi.stenee in most Eiu’ojieiiu 
countries. The term fvi'd is of very doubtful 
ilerivfttion, hut most probably it is formed from 
the Teutonic/« or fch, wages or pay for semce, 
and (xift or nd, projictty or possession ; n fend 
then being the property or possession givou us 
wages for service. In order to secure their 
newly-aOipiired possessions, a,nd at tho same 
time to reward their deserving followers, the 
conquering gonomU were wont to allot largo dis¬ 
tricts, or parcel# of landjto the sniicrior officers of 
the array, and those woie by them dealt out again 
in smaller allotments, or parcels, to the inferior 
officers and soldiers. The condition autiexi^' to 
these holding Was that the ]>ossfis»or should tlo 
service faithfully, both at home and in the wars, 
to him by whom they were given; for which 
purpose be took tho oath of fealty (juramevtiim, 
-fidtmaUi), and in case of tlie breach of this con¬ 
dition and oath, by not performing the stipulated 
service, or by deserting the lord in battle, tlm 
lands were again to revert to him who granted 
them. The owtiership of the land, tlmrcforc, 
properly remained in the hands of tho superior, 
and probably at first was rosmnublo byliirft at 
pknsure, or at least on the death of the holder; 
oat, in most countries, lands soon came to assitmo 
an liereditary ohnranter, the rights of <.he 
superior on the death of a vasaal being oerifiiicd 
to tlie oxaetion of certain .dues from ins son and 
successor, as a consideration for eonformiim to 
lum the feud which his father had held. Wjiero 
tho land descended to a female, tho saperior 
was entitled to control her marriage for the pur- 
po^ of procuring a trustworthy vaisal, a privi- 
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lege which, like the other, Was afterwards eon- 
vi-rtod into a pecuniary payment. According to 
tliis system, every receiver of land, or feudatory, 
was bound, when utdled upon, to serve his im- 
nu'diate loi rl or superior, and to do all in his 
>ower to defend him. Such lord or superior w^js 
iliOwlse subordinate to, and under the euramand 
of, a higher superior or loi d; and so on upwanls 
to the prince or general liinriseH^. The several 
lords were also reciprocally bound in their re¬ 
spective gradations to proU-ct the possessions 
lli(!y had given. Thus the connection between 
lonl and vassal was made to wear all the appear- 
<iricc of a mutual interchairge of benefits—of 
bounty and jirotcolion on the one liand, and of 
gratitude and seuico wi the other. In this way | 
the feudal connection wig established, and an 
anny was alivays at coininand, ready to fight in 
defeuee of the whole, or of any part, of the newly 
acijuiied country. The wisilom of these rnea- 
Burob became evident to the other princes of 
Pluiojie, and many of them who were indepen- 
dent adopted this system as a means of strength* 
ening their power, parcelling out their royal 
tirritorios, or i>ersuadiiig their subjects to sur- 
leuder up and retake their own landed property 
under the like feudal obligations of military 
feaHty. Thus the feudal constitution, orWoc- 
Uinc of tenure, extended itsolf over allVthe 
Western world ; and the feudal law.s drove lout 
Iho Itoinan, which had hitherto universally lue- 
vuilod. This system was adopted iu most ctnin- 
trk'S of Europe from the cjth to the end of/the 
i3tli eentnry ; but it dilforad in various paylicu- 
lars in the different countries. Though thefe can 
be no doubt tlwi feudal prlneiples prevailed to 
a consiihuable extent in the polity of the 
Saxons in England, yet it was only when that 
countiy was ooiKpiered by the Normans that it 
Wrfs regularly established. In some respects, 
liowev*T, the system of fendalism established 
in England differed from that of France, from 
winch it was taken. One of these was that the 
king wa.s the universal lord and original pro¬ 
prietor of all the lands iu his kingiloni, and that 
no man could possess, or hohl, any i>art of it, but 
what was mediately or immediately derived from 
liim, to be, held mediately or immediately of hiip 
upon feudal service. Hence the Conqueror in¬ 
troduced tho practice of coinpeUiug those holding 
mediately as well as iminodialely of himself to 
swear fealty to him ; and thus the inferior, 
vassals were under two oaths—tho one of fealty i 
to the king, the other of fealty to their im- 
mudinto superior. It has been remarked, how¬ 
ever. that when the two interests came into 
collision, the vassal rarely failed to obey hia lord 
rather than his king, 'nio wardship, or guardian¬ 
ship, of the tenant diuing minority, which im¬ 
plied both the custotly of his person and the ap- 
propriution of the profits of his estate, was 
another feature nf English feudalism which did 
not esist in the Fronoiu In England, the whole 
coujitry. was divided into about 60,000 knights’ 
fee?, tho tenant of each of which appears to nave 
beep, obliged to keep the field at his own expense 
for forty days, whenever his lord chose to call 
upon him. For .smaller portions of land, smaller 
p.i'iods of services were duo. Every great 
tenant exiSS^eita jurisdiotion, clviland criminal, 
over Ilia ufimediAtc tenants, and held coiuts, and 
adraiuistered the Jaws within his lordship, like a 
sovereign prinoe. The existence of matior-oourts 
and other small jurisdictions within the kingdom 
is one of the f-Mitum of ihe feudal system. The 


land escheated to the lord wlien tlie tenant loft 
no heir, and it was forfoiteil to him wlieii he was 
found guilty cither of a breach of his oath of 
fealty or felony. There were also fines ]>iiyahlo 
to the lord on certain occasions, as well as ai<ls, 
reliefs, &c. The vassal had also to atteinl the 
lord’s courts, somctimo.s to witness, and some¬ 
times to take part in, the administration of 
justice ; in battle, he was bound to lend his hoi ai' 
to hia lord if disiriounted, to keep to his side 
while fighting, and go into captivity as a lio.sfciigc 
for him when taken. It was a In each of faith to 
divulge his (the lord’s) counsel, to conceal from 
him the machinations of others, to injure Ids 
erson or fortune, or to violate the sanctity of 
is roof. 

I FEUILLANS, /« •e'-vatns, a reformed 
t branch of the Cistercian order of monks. It 
[ was founded by -Joan de la Thirricre, abbot of 
! the Cistercian monastery of Feuilhins, near Tou¬ 
louse, in 1577, who, being opposed to the groat 
laxity of discipline that then prevailed, intro¬ 
duced a much more astute mode of life. Ifo soon 
found many followeis, and they weie declared 
independent by .Si.xtus in 1&86, They were 
afterwards divided, in 1630, into two congre¬ 
gations by Tope Urban VIII., wlio separated the 
French from tho Italians, and gave them two 
generals. They jiraotised great austerities, going 
barefoot, anil living on herbs. The cloister of 
this order at Paris gave newno to the celebrated 
political club which, during the French lleiolu- 
tion of 1789, held its meetings there. It was 
founded in 1790, by Lafayette, Sicyus, T.aroclie- 
foucauld, ami otheis, and wa.s intended to sup¬ 
port the constitution against tho ultra party. 
W'hen Count Claremont Tonnerre was elected 
president of this club, a popular insuirectioii 
broke out against it; and on the 28th of Maich, 
1791, the Assembly in the cloister was dispersed 
by the mob. 

[ Ji’IARS /e'-rm, in Scotland, are the annual 
' average prices of grain, determined in each 
county by the sheriff, proceeding on the repot t of 
a jiuy, so as to regulate crown duties, mini.'-tors’ 
stipends, and the rents of agricultural suhjerts, 
where these are made to depend upon the ]jrice 
of grain, Tlie derivation of the word is uncertain, 
and, according to Ur. Jamieson, it is of Uothio 
origin. 

FIAT, /'-af (Lat., let it be done).—A decree, 
a short order or wariaiit of some judge for making 
out and allowing certain processes. 

FICHTE, PHILOSOPHY OF, feenh'-taL 
[See IDBALISM.) 

' KIOTION OF LAW (Ijat.,,;^eiio7(im), is a 
suijposition of law that a thing is true, without 
inquiring whether it bo so or not, that it may 
have the effect of truth so far as is consistent 
with equity. They are common in the llomau 
law, and arc not unknown in that of England. 
The fictions of the Homan law apparently had 
their origin in the edictal power, and they were 
derised for tho puriiose of providing for cases 
where there wore no legal provisions. Fictions 
are resorted to in order to avoid a special hard- 
sliip or to remove ’some difficulty not provided 
for by the law. Their existence,supposes a defect, 
which it is the business of legislkl’^**® ^ remedy; 
and of late years many of them have been removed 
from oUr laws: as in the proceedings in ejectment 
(which m), Fictiems must be framed according 
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to the rules of kw, and not wliat is merely 
imaginalde; and thero ought to bo equity and I 
possibility in every legal lletion. An instance of 
legal fiction is afforded when a father brings an 
action against a man for seducing his daughter. 
The law then supposes fictitiously that the girl is 
iicr father’s servant, and that he has suskined 
pecuniary loss by her seduction. This maxim is 
invariably observed, that no fiction shall r.xten(l 
to work an injury; its proper operation being to 
prevent a mischief, or remedy an inoonvenieuce 
that might result from the general rule of law. 

FIDEl COMMISSUM, 
sum (Lat., committed to the trust), in the Roman 
kw, denotes something given (usually by will) to 
one, in confidenoo that he willgionvey it or dispose 
of it for the goo<l of another. The obligation was 
not created by words legallj' binding, but by words 
of rc<inest, and hence, originally, there was no legal 
means of enforcing its fulfilment, tiU the time of 
Augustus, when a praitor was appointed whose 
sole l)iisinoss it was to see to the Juiei commissi. 
The person intrusted with the property was 
called Jithiciaritis, and the person to whom it 
was intended to be convoyed, Jidei rommissarius. 
In some parts of the (.Joiiliiient, as Germany and 
Ifoll.irid, ihe Jidei comitussa form an important 
feature in the conveyance of heritable jiroporty, 
u'seinllling »>ur laws of entail (which see)—a' 
person receiving the use of certain lands during 
hi.s life, ujmii conditibn of tr-ausmitting them iin- 
iinp.ui'od, in a certain liuc, after his death. 

FIEF. (.S-c FKtrPAL Sri^TBii). 

FIELD ALLOWANCE, a daily amount of 
additional jiay given to officers iii the Ijritish 
.anuy iu coiisideriitiou of tlie extra expenses en¬ 
tailed on them l>y reason of thcii service in the 
Held. Tiu'fft ore tuoditl'ercntsoitsof field allow- 
.'Dices- ordiiMiy aiwl extraordinary. Kxtraordi- 
iiniy iillowunee is only allowed when trooji.s arc 
icallyiii the field of action in actual warfare; 
and no oilieor receives this unless present with 
the army iu the field. 

FIELD-MARSHxVL, fceld-mar'-shal (Get., 

fctrl mtrseli<dl), the highest military rank tliat can 
be bestowed in the British army, and which is 
oc.casionally eonfciTod on general officers for dis¬ 
tinguished services in the field, and on piinces of 
the blood royal in virtue of their position and 
conne,otion with the Sovereign, It is ratliei a 
title of honour in the British service than one 
which implies any particular dnty tube discharged 
by the iiolder, like those of coinmander-in-chief, 
general of division, general of brigade, kc. The 
title, ill its i>resent form, is copied fiom that of 
feM-nwrschall in tho German services, which was 
derived (rom tho French term maresehal de camp, 
iveu to officers who performed, in former t(jtao8, 
utios that were similar to some’of those , now 
discharged by tho heads of the commissariat 
department and militdiy train. The rank itseJf 
is of old standing. The supreme command of 
tho J!uglisU army was originally intrusted to a 
nobleman styled tho lord-marshal or earl-marshal 
of England; hut when this uffipe was made an 
hereditary appendage to the dukedom of Norfolk, 
it Lad eiwioa to convey military rank, and inat- 
sh.ils of the army were apx>ointed when occasion 
rcipiircd. There are at present (i88a) only three 
oflicccs of this rank in tho British army; the 
I>ukc of Cambridge, the Prince of-Wileai and 
Lord Strathnairo. 


Pisld Officers arc such at are competent to conmiand 
battalions, as majors, colonolt, and Iteutciuui -r,>lt)neli; 
and the term is applied in oentvast to Umse who can 
only take company duties, sucli os captalus and lieu¬ 
tenants. 

FIEJIDING COURTS, fcer.di»„ (Ger., 

vier, four), certain petty courts established nmoug 
eoi'ly Gothic nations for the puriioso of n-n Icving 
speody justice in small matters. They were so 
called because there were four of them established 
in each superior district or hundred. 

FIEKT FACIAS, fi-d-rl fai-she'-as (Lat., 
that you cause to be made ; usually contracted 
fl fa), in Law, is a judicial writ of execution that 
lies where judgment is had for debt or damages 
recovered ui the Queen’s courts. It is a command 
to the sheriff to levy the debt or damages on 
the goods and chattels of the defendants, and 
takes its name from the words of the writ, <piod 
licri facias dr bonis et naiad is. This” writ is 
to be sned out within a year and a day after 
judgment, or the judgment must be revived by a 
scire^cias. This writ lies as well against privi¬ 
leged persons, peers, &c.. as other common 
]>orsons; and agninst e.xucntors and administra¬ 
tors ^with regard to the goods of a deceased 
liorsdn. The sheriti’ may sell the goods and 
chfcj-ms of the party against whom the writ is 
issued, including oven his estate for years or his 
growing crops, until ho has raised enough to 
satgfy tho judgment. TJio sheriff, however, can- 
iioTOwfully sell off goods lying upon any promises 
demised to a tenant, unless the landlord be first 
paitUhis rent due before tin; execution, to the 
extent of one year's arrears, neither can he earij 
off, or soli for the puiqioso of being cairicd olr, 
any straw, hay, manure, or the like, from any 
lands let to farm, in any case where, by the 
covenants or agrocmenls in tho lease, the cariy- 
ing off of the same is prohibited between land¬ 
lord and tenant. By 14 and 15; Vie,, growing 
croiis seized and sold in exeoutiou by tho sherifr 
arc, nevertheless, li.ible for rent boooniiug duo 
nftcT such Seizure and sale, so long as they 
remain on tho lands. By i and 2 Vic. e. no, 
money, bank-notes, bills of c.xchaogo, and other 
securities, may bo taken under a writ of /. fa. 
Under 8 and 9 Vic., c. 127, all iiersonal goods 
and chattels can bo tiiken, excepting wearing 
apparel to the value of £5. If the sheriff scizo 
the goods of a stranger, he will bo liable in 
damages. A. fi fa may be issued iu Chancery 
suits for the purpose of obtaining satisfaetiou of 
any ]>ocuniai’y demand, under a decree or order 
fj'om the court. A ,fieri facias dr houis rccfcsias- 
licis is a writ issued when the defendant is a 
beneficod clerk having a lay fee, and addressed 
to tho bishop of the diocese, requiring him to 
attach tho ecclesiastical goods and chattels of tho 
defendant irt satisfaction of the claim. 

FIERY CROSS. (&e Goaotar-'V.) 

FI FA. {Sec FiKRt Fauias.} 

FIFTEENTH, jif-tceatk' iSax., fifiiinfha), 
was tho name of a tribute, or imjiosition of 
money, anciently kid ujion cities, boroughs, &c,, 
throughout the realm. It was so called because 
it amounted to a fifteentb pait of that which 
.each city Or town was valued at, or a fifteenth 
■jiart of every man’s personal estate, avooi ding to 
a rcasonablo valuation. Tins sum was first ro- 
duoed to a certainty in the reign of l?dwaf<l III., 
and long after, when tho value of money had 
much changed, th© amount to be iiaid by each 
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to«7ii or ].iart8h ati ite fifteenth reioauiod aa tlien 
fixed. 

FIFTH^MONAROHY MEN, tfce 

name of a sect of religious fanatics who appeared 
ill England during the Protectorate of Oliver 
Cromwell, and whoso distinguisJiiug tenet was a 
belief in the speedy advent of n fifth monarchy 1 
(suceoeding the four mentioned by Daniel- -the i 
Assyrian, Persian, Urcoian, and Jloman), of which ! 
Chnst was to be liead: and they proceeded so i 
far as formally to elect him King at London. In | 
politics they were KcjuiMicans of an extrema 
Kind, a.twl shortly Isifore the death of Croiawell, J 
the leaders engaged in a conspiracy to murder him, j 
lor which they suffered iiupri-sonraent. After 
the Bestoration, they attempted an insurrection 
in r66i, hut woio suppressed, and Venner, their 
leaiier, exeontotl. 

FIN.ANCE, /tf-nnns' (Pr.), in Political 
Eoononi^, is emph»yed to denote the revenues of 
a king dr state. (.S'cc Taxation, Bisvenub, &o.> 

FINDER OF GOODS, 

to find).—The law on this subjcict is, that the 
finder of goods is to use all due means to distover 
the riglitful owner; and if ho keep and approptisste 
tlie articles to his own use, knowing the rightful- 
owu,er, or without having made ilue exertioh to 
find him out. he is bold guilty of laruiWy. 
Failing tho rightful owner, the go(^ bcooroelthe 
property of him who finds them, I 

FINE, fine, in Iaw, is a pecuniary muTcji or 
puiiishmeni imiwsed by a coinpetont jurisdiOMon, 
and was so called beeanse it was saiil.A'aem^acgrr 
(ic imnsyremom -to make an end of tho trans¬ 
gression. 

FINE OF LANDa-In the old latr of 
England, fictitious proceedings, in order to 
transfer or is'cure real property by a mode more | 
efficacious than an ordmaiy conveyanco, defined | 
by Coke as an amicable composition and tinsdi 
agTcomcnt by leave and licence of the king or his 
justiciaries. The law was abolished by the Knes 
and Eecovorics Act, 3 and 4 William IV. 0. 74. 

FIRE (Sax.,/?/r).—At a period when causo 
and effect, form and essence, were not distinctly 
aepnmted, fire became an object of iiel^ous 
▼eneratiOM (w Fihb-Wobshtp), A distwguishod 
Element in mythology, an expressive symbol in 
poetry, and an important agent In the systems of 
cosmogony. It gained a ^dace among the elo- 
monts, and for a long time wna bdheved to be a 
constitnottt \*art in the composition of all bodies, 
and tO'ro(|wiro oply the coocurrenoeof favourable 
circuTHstances to develop its activity. At a latet 
period, fire, under the, mine of pldogi^on/ was 
considered to be the source of all chemical action. 
At tho present day, the phenomena trhkh were 
formerly ascribed to ti;o are atteihnted to the 
effects of heat. (<Sfee CojfBUSi'tiON, Hbat.) . 

jHre, Sacred and SymbcUc. -i-liy the JHosaic law the 
fire on the altar was cpnslder«t sacred and was to be kept 
evot brotnSag; and no oomnion fire was to be used for 
a burnt offWg, or tor .burning Incctise. fiaersd fire 
waa Wndleef from heaven on the deiUosfclon of the 
temple, .Instances are reeorded where Uod vouchsafed 
rapwmtiitat flue at the offorJuga Ut Individuals I «ul 
the narrative of tfie detceni of sreto burn up E!iiah.’« 
ufiferfiMr on SBiC.act^ioM of hts oont^t w,itb>he priests 
of {lasl is Verjl-fsAiuiar. In tho Bible the 'fire & used 
.^mbolteally .to mprejs^*’- the charactertsucs of the 
JWviue nature. ' 9 t)A is spe^en of as “aconsiunlng 
firo,” n ''deVourtnf ftrU and Sreia also the Ombletn 
oC a liasilBg or ’purifyinr proceNS effected' in the 
apirliuai Oiiws of pexsonit m cpveuant with ^od. On 


the ftitarday of tho Ijreek Easter %veeK, tho < 3 ro»k and 
Armenian monks at Jerusalem prnfess to kindle “ lioly 
fire,’ at the Church of tlte Holy fciovulchre. A ii.-o- 
cesslen of ecclesiastics with banners and crosat.s 
marches thrice round the churcii, and tho lire appears 
in Kie sepulchre. A scene of great tumult, not nn- 
frequently resulting In broken fimbs or e-sen loss of 
life, folUnvs, thu ciowd endtaivouriug to light candles 
at the holy fire, believing ttiatlf tlicy succeed, their en¬ 
trance into heaven is assured. In the Uomisli Church, 
the ceremony of blessing fire is olwerved at Easter, 
The fire is kindled by sparks struck from a stone, in 
remembrance of Clirist a.s the great eorncr atone. All 
the liglits on the altar having been prevlou.-"!}’ e.x- 
tinguislicd, in order that they may be rekindJeJ fi'im 
the new fire. Irniiosfng ceremonies accompany the 
relighting, and tlie inouming decorations, which on 
Good Prtday symbolise the d«ith of iihnst, are ra> 
moved, and brighter colours and the lighted candles 
betoken rejoicing over His resurrection. 

In Heraldry, a ilatne of fire, a fire-ball, or otiicr 
representation of fire on armorial bearings, indicates 
that the iKU-bon to whom they were granted “jier- 
formod brave action with an ardent courage, tlieir 
thoughts always aspltin.^ as the fire wuids upwards ' 

FIRE AND SWORD, LETTERS OF. 

in the early law of iScotlaiul, were letters granted 
by the Scotch privy comioil against any one who 
tefuseil to obey the rtecreos of a court, ami weic 
principally employed to dislodge rcfractoiy ten¬ 
ants whp refused to give up posscsiiion as required 
by ordm- of the jwlge. These letters authon/ed 
the sheriff to co.ll faf the assistance of tho conn ty, 
and dispossess him by all niethmls of force. The 
iwactieo now is, where ono oiiposcs by violence 
the execution of a decree or any lawful diligence, 
wUicli the civil magistrate is not aide by Inmself 
or his officers to make good, to make nfipiication 
to tlie military for assistance, who enforce tho 
axGcution manu miiita.ri. 

FIREIIOTE, fir^-boie (Anglo-Saxon).—Tho 
rigid of a tenant to cut wood on tho estate for 
the imrpose ot fuel. (Are EaroVEna.) 

fire-brigade. an institution of rm a 

and fire-engines, fiie-esciipes, and other ap]>aiatus, 
under the command of it erupe.rintondent, for the 
purpose of being ui a constant state of rcadine*.s 
to ineserva property ami life froni destruction by 
fire. UtttE the year 1835, all the fire insurance 
companiek of London had distiuct and separate 
ostablishmenta of fire-engines, &c.; hut in tiutt 
year the ITnion, the Sun, tlie Iloyal Exchange, 
the Atia#, and the Phoenix companies joined tlicir 
establirinnepts of fij'e - engines together, and 
farmed oi»c association or “ fire-brigade.” This 
association lasj/cd until the year 1R33, when it was 
dcfecrnmuid to,incorporate all tlie detached forces 
of chginos belonging to the remaining firo offices 
which had not Fhuid the association; and this 
oomplete band of engines and men was plaoed 
under th,^ command of a superintendent, each 
company {layiag so muob toward.s the support of 
the whole. Mr Braid'wood, at that time the 
director of the flre-migincs of Eilinhnigh, was 
! invited to take the command of tliis new force, 

■ and he accepted the appointment. Up to that 
, time, therefore, the strength of the protectivfs 
from fire consisted of about 300 parish or porochial 
en^nes, kept up'fey tlie varioUs parisbos under 
acts w^iioh pasia^ ipthe years 1768-74; Secondly, 
there were a hH!:ge'’,uumher of private engines 
kept by Bietehants, firms,and largemounfaetoiies; 
and,, toirdly, theye. was the comparatively small, 
but well-ora^iaed fdreo of tho Lpiidon Fire- 
brigade. The force of ^Is latter consisted of 
between ^ and 40 large engines capable of 
throwing 83 . gallons a minute to a bright of from 
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so to 70 feet, and a number of «nallec engines 
dr.inrii by hand, and comparatively useless in any 
largo iiro. In the yoar iS6r, the tejiriblo Sire at 
tlio cotton and depOt wharves, Taolcy Street, 
broke out, which extended to several other 
wharves and warehouses, and conti trued bumiug 
for fifteen days. Mr. Braiilwood, the intrejdd 
suiu-iintendent of the London Fire-brigade ost^b- 
lishmeiit, lost his life by the falling of some of 
the buihliugs. The Fire-brigade Bill of 1866 
eru [towered thenasooiated insurance oflices to turn 
over their eatablishraent to the MotnrpoUtan 
Board of Works. The new system was to be 
iinuntaiiied by a contribution of £10,000 per 
jprimrn from the Government, a tax on the rate¬ 
payers of the metropoMs, and a contribution from 
the iiiHuranoc officps. It was also established 
under tliis act that tire force of tirernen should be 
umler the oomrnamtof an officer, to be called the 
chief officer of the metropolitan Fire-brigade. 
Gn[>tiiiii Shaw, formerly entrusted with similar 
duties at Belfast, was appointed to that position. 
The ^v!lolo of Ismdon is divided into four large 
districts, distinguished by the letters A, B, G, 
and D. TIk* A district includes engino-establish- 
ments in Wosbminstor, Bromptoji, Fulham, Ken* 
aington, Hammersmith, llayswhter, Netting BUI, 
f’.iddiiigtoti, St. John's IVood, Hampstead, Baker 
Street, Jtegout Street, S’ld Highgato. Ja the B 
district fire-brigftde estaldishments are formed in 
F.trringdon Komi, Islington, St. Luke’s, VTatMng 
Street, Uhandos Street, Bloom.sbury, and St. 
Pancras. ' The third, or O district, has ftre- 
brigado establishments in Wellclose Square, Beth¬ 
nal Green, Hackney, South Hackney, Stoke 
Newington, Milo End, Bow, Ratcliff, Ksho^is- 
gatc, Shoreditch, De Beauvoir Town, and White- 
clin]>el. In the fourth, oi‘ D district, fiVo-brigado 
posts are to be fotuwl in Kensington, Soathvrark, 
Tooh-y Street, Rotherliithe, OM Kent Boi»d, 
Woolwich, Greenwich, Lewisham, Camberwell, 
Syiioiihanu Brixton, Clapham, Tooting, Waiwl*- 
wortli, and W.atcrloo, Until tho year 1866, the 
dui,y of tliu Fire-brigade was to save property and 
not life, altliough, of course, they excTted thewi- 
aelvcs in the latter fsarticular fts Well as in the 
former. 'Che duty of saving life from fire was, up 
to tJiat period, intrusted to the Royal Society for 
the I’roteotion of lafc from Fire, which was 
•■stiiWishcd, like the fjondon tiro-brigade, in the 
year 1833. This sooioty attenderl to the prtJpfif 
aiqtointmeiit of ftrc-<’sciipes, ladders, Ate., being 
placed in the vimous districts and parishes, and 
it kept up a suffieieut body of men for their 
a ttendance. The Metropolitan Board of Works 
obtained permissimr from Pwlianjcnt ill 1866 for 
power to take ovel the whole plant of the Royal 
Society for Trotection of Life frOin Fii'o, In the 
Hivjno year also a salvage eorp, also under the 
direction of the Mctn^litan Board ot W^ofks, 
was foriitiid. Thei'c are nhout 60 engine stations 
on land, and 4 tluatlng .statkms on Ure river. I’he 
brigivdo consists of more than 40a active and 
higlily-trained men, nearly all 'seleeted from tha 
Royal or mercantile marine. Thereare alJout 30 
land and 3 floating steam 

o'r band-worked, tmd nearly isp mid 

long scaling ladders. Thu yorteue 
connected bv tolegitqihic wft'es, And a ounitmikil 
look-out is Kept at each shitioin.' Th Beverid of 
the suburban districts vuluflatoer^firwbii^trti^ 
h.ave been formed, supportaiL by wtfeseripi^HS.. 
Most of tlio krgor provinoiaf town? bjKws fife- 
brigades, mocIeHmoa the largef estaibHshmentin 
the metropolis. 


FTllE, ORDEAL BY, (For OKOEat.) 

FIBjE-R.VISIJ'TG. (Fee Ahj<on.) 

IIRE-W ORSHTP—Ttis geterallybelieved 
that the worship of fire originated with the Gbal- 
dcans; and there is a Jewish tradition tbav/J'i'rAh 
and Abraliam were expelled from Zur biwj'm 
tbey refused to join in the prevalent wor.sUl,), 
(.See flUEtUlSS, FAhSEKS, and ZORVASTIUAN 1 ( 15 - 
bUJlOX.) 

FIRMAN, FERMAN, or .FIRMADN, 

fir'-mon (IVr., an order), is a word employed in 
Turkey to designate anj' rlcoreo issued by the 
I’orto and authenticated by the sultan’s own 
ciiiher <,r 8ij:uf,t. Each of the ministers ;u»d 
mcmlicrs tlie divan has tlie right of signing 
flrjnans l elative to the business of his own doj[>arti- 
ment, but only the gi’and vizier is autborized to 
place at their bead the cipher containing tlie in¬ 
terlaced letters of the sultan's name, which ahum 
gives them force. A <lecfce signed by the stiltan's 
own hand ia called hatii ^herif. The nolfn’ fir¬ 
man is also a]iplied to a 5>aH.sport issued either by 
the I’otte or a paslva, unjoining tho suhovilinMia 
authorities to grant protection and assistance to 
the tAvuller in whose favour it is granted, la 
India^ a written peiinission to trade is calle-l a 
firmaL 

B 5 RST-B 0 RN.—^By the Mosaic law, the 
firatibCBi male, whether of man or animal, was 
CoiiifiitOTcd to be devoted to God. In tho caw of 
flrstshorn male children, the law required ttmt 
thej^liould bo reileemcd, witlun one month af".“r 
bkth.^y an offering ndt excfn'ding in value five 
’shekeJ^uf silm-. The firift-horti of clean animal# 
were to be delivered to tho priqsts for sacrifice. 
(Fee TeimooevituKK.) 

FTR^'T-FRUITK (I.at., priinitidf), the dews 
and c'thor ancient peoples offered a poetio.i of 
tho first-fruits qf the earth to the Wvine B^iiHfj 
as an acknowledr<ni'*ht and thanksgiving, fu 
the English Church, fnnt-frults were tUo profits 
of every spiritual living for one year; claimed by 
the pope from all clerk# iip[>ointcd to Iwnelioes. 
In Engliviul, this claim was ftr.st asacrtml in tho 
reign of King John, and then only with regard 
to such clerks as tlie p<^io Iriwiicdf apjminted to 
benefices; but .subsequcutly they were demanded 
and taken by him from all clerks, by whomsoev/sr 
apiKiiutetl. By a6 Henry Vlll. 0. 3, the pay¬ 
ment of first-fruit# was tnvnsferrcfd (tom tl.c 
pona to the king, and tiieir value fixed, as it is 
coiksl, “in the king’s hooka.” Finally, tjviecu 
Aine gave up this brcnch of tho royal revenue to 
the Church to form a ^lerpctual fund for the 
augmentation of small livings. This is usually 
eaUcd tiueeti Anne’s Bounty. 

-FISO, OB FrsClT«,'>z,‘, ;ut.), 

the naiUic given ainoBtf the Romans to the priVc te 
^treasmy of the sovereign, in opjwjsitioa to tho 
flfriwiifflt,, or public treftsmy; but afterwards, 
wiion tlie sovereign imwcr became absolute, trm 
twet terms came to be synonymous, and fiwns 
was appfied generally to the property of tho 
state. In Modurn 1-aw, on the eOtibinewt of 
Europe, Ascusi w applied to the public treasury, 
which is enritled to all fines, forfeited good#, 
goOils witliqut ah owner, &6.; whence our tenn 
tot'Vfe’dtfpA, 

FTHCA'L, pertoining to the pulHic 

tfeasury or revenue, (nee Pmet'e.) 

FISHEREBi?!, a term applied to varioiw 
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stations and localities around ou^ own coasts and j 
tlioMO of other nations, where tlio different shoals 
of fish used by man for food are to be found at 
certain seasons of the year; and where the 
business of catching or entrapping tho selfsame 
ilsh is carried on by fishermen, an exclusive class 
devoted to the occupation. Fisherie-s or fi.shing- 
grounds have been often the subject of disputes 
and embroilments between different governments, 
and sometirae.s even treaties have boon effected in 
their especial right; to instance which, it may 
be mentioned th.at a convention was signed at 
Paris on the and of August, 1839, between 
France and England, to fis the limits of the 
oyster and other fisheries which approximated 
tho coasts of the two nations. The limits within 
whidi till' general right of fishing is exclusively 
roservod to the subjects of the two countries 
are fi.xed at three miles distance from low water 
mark. In a similar treaty was concluded 
between (jireafc Britain and the United States 
relating to tho right of fishery between the 
British colonies and North America and the 
United States. Fialierie.s are of the greatest 
importanco to nations, anil especially to Fjngftand, 
whose extent is insular, and bounded oni 3 very 
side by the sea; because fish forms one o| tho 
articles of principal consumption as food, alid is 
also an article of exchangeable nntnro with Ither 
nations in tho paths of commerce. The priiiSUpal 
kinds of fish which have separate fisheriesiare 
whales, cod, ling, hake, heirings, lob,.Mrs, 
machercl, oysters, jiUcharils, sitlmou, nrtcliojxcs, 
sardinc.s, sturgeons, ami tunny. The IfiAisli 
tisherk-s arc ctirriod on in various paits ot our 
doiniiiioiis. Whales are principally canghl/along 
the shores of Greenland, in Davis’ Straits, and 
the South Seas, ns well as near tho southern 
portions of Australia anil tho Cape of Good Ffopc. 
With regard to those fisheries which are carried 
on more closely to our own shores, tliat of the 
herriiirf, on tho coasts of Scotland, in the Irish 
Sea, and along the British Chanucl, must be 
especially noticed. The herring is fished for by 
driH-vet«, which arc composed of several lengths, 
and liy tmvA nets ; the latter, however, are the 
most useful. The Irish herring fisheries are not 
so productive as the Scotch, httt they are yearly^ 
stimulated by public grants of money for their 
furtherance; and the same may he sakl of ill 
<»ther species of fisheries in TreJaiul: this is owiim 
not so much to thoSr unprofitableness as to lock 1 
■of industry in their prosecution. The ■mhhurd 
tshery is carried on along the coast of Cornwall 
and Devon, and is of ^oat importance in the 
trade. The pilchard is caught in the months 
of August, SopteiobcT, November, and Dceem- 
ber, and is salted and iiaoked fur oj^rtation, to 
the Mediterranean and other foreign markets. 
Tho salmon fishery is carried on chiefly on the 
rivers and estuaries of Scotland and frelamd. 
Aherdeen in Scotland, and Cork in Ireland, are 
the chief salmon stations, from whence the fish 
is sent to various parts of the kingdom. (For a 
dasorijitidp Of tho salmon, see article under that 
heading.) The Iriig, and, hake flsharioS are 
carried on along iScotland abd Ireland, and about 
the banks of Newfoundland. These fisheries 
themselves piay be skid to date their origin from 
the discos e^’. of the Portuguese, in the year 
'X5C0, and tlipy are the sole suiiport of the dwel¬ 
lers in tJ3at'''*inprodvictive land. The mackerel 
a lid other' njihOT fisbetJes are carried on along 
our owji coasts,, and do not need separate men¬ 
tion. The shell-lish which are so much eoasumed 


by us are found in the Channel Islands and 
about the English Channel, (For wliale-fishciy, 
sff Whalk.) 

FISHERMAN’S RING.— A ring belong- 

to the Poiio, and used as his signet for the 
signing of briefs and bulls. On tlie death of a 
Pono, it is broken, and a new one is jiresented 
to his successor. On one side it boars the name 
Of the reigning pope; on the otlicr his .‘iims, 
Bupciseding the figures of St. Peter and ,St, I’aul, 
borne previously to the i6th oentuiy. 

FIVE-MILE ACT. -An Act (17 Chas. n., 
0. a) passed in 1665, which forbade Nonconformist 
preachers, who refused to subscribe to the oatli of 
non-resistance, to come within five miles of any 
corporation (unless tiiey were travelling), under a 
penalty of ±;4o. This Act was repealed in 1689. 

FIVE POINTS, THE, arc the five prin¬ 
cipal points of controversy bctxveen Die Cal¬ 
vinists and Arminians. (See Oat.vinism.) 

FIXTURES, jiks' •tures, in Law, aio things 
annexed to houses or lands, which become, imme¬ 
diately on annexation, part of the reality itself, 
and arc governed by the same laws as apply to 
heritable profierty. The question as to what are 
or aro not fixtures is of some importance, as deter¬ 
mining the rights of landlord and tenant, hi-ii' 
and executor, Ac. Fixtuie.s in general are per¬ 
sonal chattels let into the earth, or cemented or 
otherwise fixed to some erection previously at¬ 
tached to the ground, and are tlms legally im¬ 
movable. If they be entirely clear of the .soil, 
they are not. fixtures, and may bo carried off at 
pleasure. The general iiilo is, that whenever a 
tenant has ulfixed anything to tho promi.ses dur¬ 
ing his term, ho cannot again sever it without the 
laaidlord’s consent. To this rule, however, van- 
oiis exceptions have been made in favour of what 
are termed trade fixtures. A tenant may safely 
remove such things as ho has fixed to the freehold 
for purposes of trade or manufacture, iirovnh'd 
the removal cause no material injury to the 
estate. As regards agricultural fi.\turos, it is pro¬ 
vided hy 14 and 13 Vic. c. 25, that if any tenant 
of a farm or lands shall, with t'nc consent in writ¬ 
ing of the landlord for the time being, at his own 
cost erect any farm-buildings, either detached or 
otheiwise, or put up any other building, engine, 
or machiiiery, either for a.gricultiiral puipo.ses or 
for tlie purposes of trade and agriculture (which 
aliall nut have been jmt up in puisuancc of some 
obligation in that behalf), then all such building, 
engines, and machinery shall bo the propei ty of 
tlio tenant, and shall bo removable by him, not¬ 
withstanding that the same, or' any part thereof, 
may be built in, or permanently fi,xcd to the soil; 
so as tho_ tenant, in making such removal, do not 
in any wise injure the land or buildings belonging 
to tho landlord, ot otherwise do put tho same in 
riike condition as they were in before the erection 
of anything so removed. But the tenant, before 
mailing any such reinovaUmust give tho landlord 
or his agent one month’s previous notice in writ¬ 
ing of his intention to do so; and if the landlord 
orliis agent elect to purcliasc tho things proposed 
to be removed, then the tenant’s right to remove 
thif) same shall cease, and the value of the things 
shall be ascertained by two referees, one to bo 
chosen by each jiarty, or by an iihipirc to be. 
narned by such referees, and shall be paid or 
allowed in account by the landlord' wlio shall have 
so elected to purchase. Another exception to tho 
general rule is iu favour of such fixtures as are 
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put up for onianiont or domestic U8P,a« bangings, 
stores, A'c.; Imt not such as have become jKirt of 
tlio tcnemeul, and constitute pormanont improve¬ 
ments. For instance, a tenant must not remove 
a conservatory, fixed to and communicating with 
rooms in a dwelling-house by windows and doors, 
A uui-serymau may remove trees or shrubs jilanted 
e.\pre.ssly for purposes of sale, but not hot-houses 
or greon-housrs; and piivate persons may not 
remove fruit trees although planted by them- 
8olve.s. 

FTjAGj/Oif/ (Sax,,to wave in the 
air), tlio name given to pieces of cloth, or bunt¬ 
ing, of various colours, and often bearing various 
devices, that arc hoisted in conspicuous jdaces on 
polos or at the mast-head of vessels, and allowed 
to float on the breeze for different puipo-ses. {See 
Ensign.) The primary object of a flag is to de¬ 
note nationality, and it is more especially used 
fnv this purpose at sea, to allow commanders of 
ves.st'l8 to show others to what country their ship 
4 >olongs. The use of flags is probably of very 
('arly date, families ami tribes, as well as 
nations, being distinguished, in the early ages of 
the world, by emblems embroidered on a small 
Bcpiare banner^ In mediteval times, we flftd that 
the practice was still continued. The Saracens, 
ill the, 7tli century, had adopted a green stan- 
<lj\)d, winch, with the addition of a crescent, is 
still the national flag of Turkey; and about the 
same period, the luirse of the Saxon perpetuated 
ill the .•uinorwl bearings of Hanover, are the 
Idacji i.aven of the Danes, were well-known en¬ 
signs that floated over many a battle-field on 
J'higUsli soil. Of the flags peculiar to Great 
Blit,(ill, the jiriiicipal is the Iloyal standard, 
consisting of the armorial bearings of England, 
Hcotliind, and [rclaud combined, which is hoisted 
wherever her Majesty happens to be residing or 
on vessels wiien the queen or any of the royal 
family i,s on board. The Admiralty flag eon- 
hi.sts of a gold anchor borne on a red field; and 
the national flag, known as the Union ,faek, 
consists of tlic re<l cioss of St, George, and the 
red and white saltires of St. I’atrick and St, 
Andrew conduued, on a blue field. The ship in 
which the admiral of the fleet happens to ho al¬ 
ways carries the union jack. When this flag 
is hoisted by a merchwit ship, it is distinguished 
by liaviiig a wliitc border round it, and is then 
called a mcrohaut jack. Flags of various shapes 
and colours are used as signals for communl- 
catiou in tlie iioyal navy and British merchant 
service. Ditforcut significations are also-at¬ 
tached to plain flags of one simple colour j thus, 
a yellow flag indicates that there is sickness of a 
dangerous character on board the vessel which 
iiears it, or tliat tho ship is performing quaran¬ 
tine ; a white flag is well known among all 
nations as a fltig of truce, and betokens a tfe/dte 
for a temimrary cessation of hostilities, for tho. 
purpose of oommunicatlonbetwoenhostileparties, 
or for burying the dead slain in battle, 5 a black 
flag, on the other hand, is the emblem, of piracy, 
or betokens a determination, on the part of those 
who hoist it, to resist to the last, and to Mvq, or 
take no quarter. When a flag is hoisted htdf- 
mast high, it is a mark of n^oumingwhen it' is 
lioistcd imshle down, it forma a sigurfot distress. 
A blue fla.g, with a square white centre, called 
the liluo-Petcr, is hoisted when a vessel is about 
sail, and is the signal of dejiarturc. A short' 
triangular flag , is called a burgee ; a Ipnger flag 
of the same shape,^'i signal pendant; a square' 


flag, witli a triangular niece cut out of the end 
farthest from the haulyaid,s, willi the jioint 
turned towards tho centre, a cornet: and a vety 
long narrow flag, lesombling a strip of ribbon 
tapering to a iKiint, which is borne at the in.ist- 
liead, is oallcd a pendant. 

Flag-Officers,—A class of officers in the mvy above 
the rank of captain, who liavo eonnnands of Ilceti. 
r'lnt; officer.^ am divided into three tanks. Tlie 
admiral wears his flag at the main ; the viee-adiiiiinl 
at the fore ; and the re,ir-a<}niiriil at the nucrcii. In 
each case the (lag bears a rad cross on a while ground. 
A Ronimodoru is occasionally a Bag officer, and he is 
distinguished by wearing a broad pennant. 

Flag-Ship, the nautical term applied to the line-ot- 
baltlo ship, frigate, cr other vessel, wbieh carries the 
flag officers in command. 

Flog of the Prophet—The sacreil banner of the 
Mahomodans, bears the name of itai\:ink-iHwrif. 
Originally, a whita flag, mode of tlio turban of tlio 
Koreish captured by the prophet, waa used ; but gave 

E hieo to a black flag, consisting of the cuitaln tliat 
ling before the tent of Ayeshali, one of tho wives of 
Mahomet. It was brought into Kuropo by Ainurath 
Ill. In the i6tb century and is preserved in a costly 
^cliest in tlie Seraglio <it fonatuininople and carotultj 
guarded! TWs is not the flag exhibited when a holy wai 
is pruolaatBed, although the people believe it to bii so. 

FLAGELLANTS, JlaJ-cl’-hmts (TAi.,Jla;}el- 
lare, ti beat), tlic nnmo of a sect of religious 
fanatioB that sprang up in Italy about the yeai 
I860. I They were so called from the flagellatious 
or whippings which they administorud to tliem- 
solveii the leading doiitrino of their creed bfing 
that % mortifying tho flesh in every coiiooivahle 
manniA they priipitiated the wrath und gained 
tho favour of the Deity. Tliey formed them¬ 
selves into largo baiifls or compimies, and went 
about from place to jdace. carrying banners and 
crosses, singing penitential hymns, and whijqiing 
themselves until the blowl flowed. In 1261 tliey 
passed iiitoOennany, ami there made many con¬ 
verts ; but on account of their in-egnlarities and 
disonlorly proceedings, a general outcry was 
raised against them, and they w'e.ro at length put 
down, A second gieat outbreak of tliis mania 
took place after 13.^1, when that terrihlo soourgo 
the black deatli had swejit over Europe aud 
carried olf so many persoii.s. The. imaginations 
of the people, already excited by the pestilence, 
were ready to seize upon tliis superstition, w’hich 
spread ra})itl]y through Germany, Switzerland, 
lloUaud, Sweden, and even England, Tho 
scenes of the previous century were ru-enacted 
with oven greater excesses than before. Men 
and women indiBcriminately now apiiearod in 
public half-naked, and underwent those, solf- 
inflietod scorgings. They liehl that flagellation 
was of equal virtue with baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper ; that forgiveness of sin.s was to be jiro- 
cured by it without the blood of Christ; that the 
law of Christ was soou to be abolished ; and that 
jinew law, cnioming a baptism of blood, to be 
administered by whipping, was to take its place. 
Tliey were eonoemned by a bull of Clement \T., 
and other severities were practised again.st them, 
until at length they disappear. xVgain, in tlie 
year 1414, anew troopof tfieanfauaticsmjtdetheir 
appearance in Germany, under the IcadeisJiip of 
one Conrad Schmidt, who churned to h.avc a 
divine mission. They were even tmire wild in 
thftiv extravagances than their predneossors, re¬ 
jecting ail forms of worship, and holding that 
' faith and flagellation were alone necosary to 
salvation. Their doctrines were condemned iu 
the Oouncil of Constance; and they wjsrc every- 
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w’tif ro persccMtol, «,«(! many thorn were burnt by the Ctovornmont and deposited in the Consig 


ag luirttics; among whoroi was their leader, 
SehmUlt i but it Was w+th difficulty that their 
gystem was at length 8Ui>pressed. 

FI.AMEN_, jM' ■men (hat.), the name ^ven 
to a, Koman priest •levotod to the service of one 
particular god. There v'cre fifteen flamens, each 
of tirliom vuoeivod a distingiushiug opilJiet from 
the name of the doity to .whom he ministoru}. 
Tbo most dignified were those of Jupiter, Mars, 
and (^xirimis, and were oalletl respectively j'lowea 
Jfirdu, Fhnun MartialMamen QnirintUis, 
and tfjcy belonged to the i>atrician order j the 
others Iveing plebeiiuis. Th® name.feuneav is 


tory Oonrt of Loudon. {See Mariuage.) 

FLEET FETSON, a famous London prison, 
so catted from being situnt'Cil on the river Fleet, 
a rapid stream which flowed into the Thames, 
now covered over. This prison, which stood on 
tije east side of Fleet Market (cleared away for 
theconstructionof Farringtonatreet), was founded 
in 1157, and to it yv(:nfe formerly committed thoso 
who had incurred the displeasure of the Star 
Chamber, hfany of the icjiifious martyrs in the 
reigns of Mrtry and' Rliisiibetli were itnprisonoil 
there. When tluit court was alK)]ishe(i, it be¬ 
came ft prison for dobtora, and for persons chnrgfid 
with contempt of the courts of Clianeery, Ex* 


others l^mg ulebenui«. j^^^^ is ^ith <,,/„tempt of the courts of Chancery, Ex- 

derived from be <^p or fillet which on and i lommon Pleas. The fleet was in- 

tha Ijead When the emperors were de.^d, th6y memorable for the atrocities practised 

also had Uamens. , keej4ors during the iBth century. This 

FLEEOE, ORDER OF THE OOLEEiJ, pristui was burned ill the groat fire of T-oudon, in 

... . __ - ^ O ’ vl.4a ..iC .a M> X K ..k /'I .4 .a.. I M 1VI rtr,Q^t 


flees (fiax., This order, one of rfie most and again during tlie Cordon riots, in 1780; 

(iiH{;inguIe«}d in Europe, was foimdorl in fhe year puiled down in 

1430, by Philip TIL, duke of Burgundy, t, Oho of FLOfRxfNd, flo(/-(/inu (Ang.-Sax.), a do¬ 
its i^ivclegcs confoirod on the suceeilaars of grading system, much less frequently resorted to 
Philqi the title of hereditary grand nurtter oC than fortneriy in our code of punishrm'iits (ex- 
thc order; and, in consequence of this, it passed eqit in «>*«!« of boys or youths coi^ctcd of rais- 
over both to the empire of Austria (on njcoouut dcmnatRuits, garroters, and other periietratora of 
of the inherit.i«rec of tho dukedom of Burkundy) brutal a.s.saulls>, and it is now practically extinct 


In the navy. It was totally abolishod in the army 
by the Army Pisciplmc Act, paaseil in April, i88i. 
In the Miildle Ages, flogging usetl to be one of 
the most favourite methods of punishment, and 
crirniuftls were often whi|q>ed through the town 
on convi'otiou of the most tiifling ofience. Unril 
very recent times, pupils in public and some 
private schools too were cniolty flogged, many 
schpolmasters appearing to swp'iKise tliat tbe iu - 
fliction of the piwdshment was an essential jwt 
of any iWoiwr system of education. 

FLOOD. {See Dblugk.) 

FLORAEIA, Jto-rai'-le-ti (Isit.), a festivnl 


and to f^itu aftM the death of the eckprated 
Charles v. Tho order can bo conferred birth by 
the Suverofgttir of Austria and 0# Spain.! The 
chain of the ts'det in now worn only by the 
graiul-mafttor. the knights wear a golden Reece 
on a rc<l iiblioa. Tho name evident)# was 
durivcrl from tlic classic l^cnd of Jsison m'dthe 
Goklwi Fleece, f- 

FLEET MARRIAGES were certein ir¬ 
regular marriages which wore very prevalent in 
England in tho latter half cf the lytli ami 
the earlier half of tlm iSth bentaries, and y^are 
so called from being oelebiated in tit® Fleet piison. 


The persons who eolebratod these marriages were which, in aBeicnt liomc, usnl to be celebrated in 
clergymen of the Ohttroh of England, imprisocied honour of Flora, tbo goddess of flowers. TIicm- 
for debt, who, having lost all sense trt prOviriety, Miflwaks, atoording to riiny, were institutdl 
were willing thus to prostitute tlieir c^liug. by order lirf on oracle of the flibyls. on the 28! li 
Young'ladies w«ro ootnpelkd to marry against 'April, 23^8 b.o., and, after having been discon- 
thiMr wills, and young moil'.were inveiglod into tinned,-1 .wore re-established in 173 b.«. Tho 
marriages with the ihoat worthless ol!iiieftctei«-»" merritnent was of a very licentious character, 
whileprofligatesfoupd it veryeowentent, as 'en- Tln^ were prinolpalJy celebrated during tbe 
ablittg them to enter into a uuicrti which tJieY,^ p 4 gM-timc in the xiatejoisn quarter; but .some 
could dissolve at tdoasaro. The (wwouftt* of. tl^ authorities ivH'ege that they were held in a ciictis 
■number <d marriagns thus odebnsttd are ftkjwwt ejected m the W Horfculornm. 
incredible. At fitet toe manioc was FTDTTTMT A Tsr» 

performed in the ohai«l of the Fleet I but Vy an „ 

kot'of iWlbment pLiod in tho reign of qmm i Sw f "1 "”r'‘ ^ 

Anne, ma;iriage»,in chapels without bojias Were Tvf ’n* 

prohibitotl. end tlveu tlw marriages took place in 
Wtos ■<>»• the teom. oocupSd by the Fleet 

jwtson. Over to« doors 'were slgnbowde with ^' 5 ^* mid darkness were two 

the inscription, '••Marriases. perfumed Within resi^otively, all 

Attempta imte Miade to stop the pmctieo by and evil in tlie universe hadAirocoedcd. 

of FarlVmwt; h«t thefc wire ofWfti^ 

person* who had nothing to loae., .At, lengtoi .FLOTSAM, /of'-sm (floating), is a law 
howiwer, this cndrmHij* wttsbrpughtto ftiomintt- tetrti- genefttlly used in conuwetioa with the^ 
tion b^ a6 fjjeorge It e, 33, which declared that equally oncouth asid barbarous terms jetiam and' 


nMi«>««^wl«mai*ccJ ui anyplace ^hor than a. legmi. and applied to, the goods,df a vessel 
chnreK dr.'iPftbMo pl^pel fcnid Withoiit attB pablicft- wriMKed at sea, Flptsam i* i^jdiwd tosocfii pf 
tion 0# )thif feinrw, 'or lioehse obtained: fSrotn ,a ithegfeods as onntoiUie ^rtingon the surface of 
pri5i«e!r“'a^todHj!y,’ wt^ not ovdyroiA, but sub- tha wftvo*; jetsaKr i* where they are cast into 
jefitetl 'too, telfliduhdng them to feloay, the sea, end there sink aird remain under water; 

punuibiiidiid iny ttehsportotion tor fourteen year*, and ligan, i* where tt^y we sunk ip the. ae*,, but 
Jte^teri) “ 0 ' Hte) ihsat martkigte were Kept j tied to a.tork or buoy in order toJte found again, 
ftad in t 8 | 3 a'a,ite««dlh^ of the regifttrar?*,Wolfs, H no firnwr appears tq ckdm them vrithhi a .year 
moiw tl»4^ tooasnwd ia namfeet, vtes pnirfwa*^ and n'etey, toey tocthe cron»i and are 
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ro'^ar.lc 5 !i(> faT distinct from logiiil wwck, tWt FORBES MACKENETE ACT tlu- 

by a royal grant of wrecks, thiifgs dotsam.'jetsam, ,u,me popularly given to Act if) oud 17 Vic. i. ■77' 


and ligivn will nob pass 


[entitled, “An Act for the hotter regrilation of 


FOLCLAND, foW-lunci, the name given I"ii)lic-honse» in Scotland,'’and wliicb is no ealK-d 
in Anglo-Saxon times to that jjortion <)f the from the late IVlr. Forbes MaeUenjua, M,!'*,, the 
kingdom which was retained in behalf of the member by whom the bill wasnitroducod in 
imWic. and with a view to inoreasini' noDnlation. Some of the onarctnient-H of this statute are vciv 


pnmic, and with a view to increasing population, 
and the growing wants of the community, 


Some of the onactnients of this statute are very 
struigent, In 1859, a royal conunission w, s 


and not permitted to become absolute iwivute appointed to imiuitc into the working of this A-t, 


property. 

FOLKMOTE, OR FOLKGEAI 0 TE,.;oiJ:V 


inot<}, in ..Vjiglo-Sa.von times, the name given tb results .' ' 
certain assemblies of tlio people; but re^sjotifig 


and after collectihg a great amount of evidence, 
they expressed themselves generally in favour of 
the Act, iiS b.aving been productive of bonoAcial 


the exact nature of which, historiaus are not FORGE AND I* E 4 R, in Law, is a term 
agroetl. Somo think tliat it was not essentially applied to'such restraint or iiiterforciice witli the 
distuict from the ahirem^te, or common goueral freedom of action of .an individvial as will iX'iider 
meeting of a county ; whil® some speak of it as an act performed by him, when iu th«t oohdiiion, 
an inferior oidinary court, held once a month, to null and void. A eontmot eiitereii into through 
settle minor disputes among the people. Mr. force and fear is invalid* But fearof l>nfc- 
Koiuble bi of opinion that it was orhfinally tlie fory> or being beaten, though lu'ver »o well 
giuat meeting of the nation, which subsequently gi'ounded, Is no duress; ueithev is tho fear of 
was styled the Witenagemote, tho precursor of baring otm’s house bunn'd, or one's goods takmi 


the later Parliament. 

FOLK RIGHT.—in Anslo-Siaxon times al¬ 


most an equivalent of tho rights now conferred ages." 


away and destroyed; beo.ausv, iu these cases, 
sliould tho throat be performed, a man m.i.y 
have satisfaction by Tocovejiug equivalent dnr.i- 


FORCIBLE ENTRY, OK DETAINER, 
FONTE\ RATJLT, ORDER OF, foiC-te- in'Lawvis an oHonce. against the puidio peace, 
a monkish order connected with the Bonn- which m cuinmitte.d by vkileutly talcing or ke.q*- 
I'ielinos, which arose iu the lothcentmTianAwas ing pcAseesiou of lands and fcciieuMints with 


ruiUnos, whicii arose iutnoiothce7ituty,anA’wa« mg ot lamia anu fcctt^menta mill 

named after it-s fltst monastery, established near menaeito, force, and arms, without the authority 
Sauniur, in France, Its foundo)’ was Robert o-f law.^ - 

pre-emmence au.l the whole were subjo<*«d to ^5'* *7 w <te 

Aa I.A J Fnved, ortforeclosed, of hts right ot reilccmiug 


commendation of tho apostle John to tho matron- mot^gud e^to. By what is callwl Urn 
age of the Virgin. This order had, sewmlhoima 


ill Si>.ain and Blugliuid, and at tho time of the 


Withm a oartftin .tiino, to coll on » mortagee who 
haCd iioasession of his estate, to deliver it iDtck, 


French i-cvolution they had aboutsUty in Fmnce, ^ m ms eswve, «««ver k 


establishments, 

FODL, COURT. (SW Oourt Foot.) 

FOOLS, FEAST OF, (Fr., M Ml 
The namo of a festival regularly oolcbratod, with 
Uie most absurd ceremonies, both by e'ie'ffi and 
l.iity, in sevoral conritries of Europe, from the 5th 


flown to the 16th century. It is sakl to have 
liecn introduecxl in imitation of the Roman 


payment of Ms rrtiolo debt ami interest. But, 
on the other hand, tho mortgagee may, where 
there is a iwiwnr of salo ip the deed, whicli is 
usual, eitlier compel the sale of tho estate, or 
call uprni tho mortgagor tOTodoemit presently, 
or, in dot'ault tltevoof, to be ftwever forooloswi 
from redeeming the same. For this purpose, the 


;agec files a biU of foroclosuro ; and if, on- 
ay fixed for payment, the money bo not 


aniHtft o©lebrfttit)n took place tho o voucmption i6 at)' 

same tirao, the groat day being NeW Year’s .lay; ke forfeited, md the mortgagoo obtain,s. 

tiut tho ceremonies wore oftcb continn^ from hbsolut© possession of the estate. 


(Jhfistraao to Uio last Sunday of Epiphany. 


FOREIGN ATTACHMENT. (See At- 


first only the boys of the choir and youi^ aaoris- T^oUMtaw.) 
tans played tlia principal part in them; b«t ,, 

afterwards all the inferior slants of the church, FOREIGN ENLISTMEN T ACTS. -—Acts 
and oven laymen, engaged iu them; while tho prohibiting epUstment in the stw vice of a foreign 
bishop and other clergy formed part of the »ndi' prince were ;^:sScd ■ iti the reigns of -Tames i., 
mice. A Bishop df Uiiioason was appointed, the Gwrge 11 ,, and (Jeorge III., but the law on tljv 
forms and ceromonios of the Church wore teav, faf^ject is now regulated by 33 and 34 Vic. c, 90, 
vestied, indecent songs were sung, dancing yriw whuth makes enlistment as a soWier or sfak)? m 
ciinded on, and all manner of fooleries enacted, the sertlce'bf any foreign state, without the per- 


ciinded on, and all manner of fooleries enacted. 
The ass often played an important pert in 


the sertlce'bf any foreign state, without the per- 
rt^sion of tfip sovereign, or inducing another 


proceedings, being .soinetimos'fe^.'towardk' fab person to ffe so, a,misdemeanour. 

altar and having hymns 8«ng %:'Hs .to^ ;, ,5.0SElGN OFFICE deparlmetit of 

fiom. which <wmWa.t^^eelebmti^ib ftamSbisttative government, established in 

1702 . ,It bos the exclusive charge .if Bnt^h 


be observed in many i^cos dWo to thc.toe of 'i ■ is. ^-1 
the UeformatiBtt. ' d FOREIGl 


FOREIGNER. ( 5 i«AtrEtr.) 


FORESTS, ROYAL 


FORGERY 


FORESTS, ROYAL.-*tn England, ttier© 
taca i&vra for tne regulation of tlie royal foroeti. 
In osriy times a greai^art of England as of most 
other countries of "'Europe, was covered with 
forests, which subseijaently, as being waste lands, 
came to bo regarded as the property of tho crown, 
and, as abounding with game of various kinds, 
war© carefully protected, all persons being pro¬ 
hibited from hunting in them but the king, or 
persons authorised by him. After the time of 
the Conquest, the forests came to be guarded 
with greater strictness, tlreir number was in-, 
oreasod, and their bounds enlarged, and trespass 
sets were punished with greater aev erity. Ein^y^ 
a system of laws and courts for their adminis¬ 
tration was established, by whioh not only all 
offences touching the royal, forests were tried, 
but all persons living upon these properties gov¬ 
erned. The Conqueror is said to nave possessed 
68 forests, 13 chases, and 781 parks. A cimse Is a 
smaller kind of forest, not subject to the forest 
laws, and which may be in the liandsof a subject, 
whereas a forest can only be held by the cfown. 
A park differs from a forest ,or chase in being 
of smaller extent and inclosed. 

Forest laws.—The carta, deforesta, ot Hour*III., the 
Immunittes otwhich, says Blankgton.e, were ‘‘ak warmly 
Contended for, and extorted from the kin(r|with as 
much difUculty, as those of the Ma^pta Chartk Itself," 
declares that no man from henceforth slS|U lose 
either life or member for killing our deer; bul if any 
man be taken and convicted for taking of our wnlson, 
he shall make a gtloyoits ftne If he have ai|bthiag 
whereof: and if he have nothing to lose, ho Aall be 
imprisoned a year and a day.” and after tha^itne, if 
he cannot hnd suincient sureties, he shall ^urc the 
realm. It also contains the following pr^dsiod 
•'■Whatsoever archbishop, bishop, earl, Jbr baron, 
coining to ns at our commandment, passith by our 
forest, it sbail be lawful for him to take mi kill one 
or two of our deer, by view ot our forester, If he be 
present; or else he shml cause one to Uoik a horn for 
him, that he Seem not to steal our deer ; and Uka-' 
wise they shall do returning from us as it Is afore¬ 
said.” As this law is still uhrcpealed, any bishop Or 
nobleman may shoot one or two of the oeer, if he 
pass through a royal forest In going to or returning 
Item parliament. By this charter, many parts which 
had recently been afforested were disafforested and 
stripped of their oppressive nrivUeges, and regulations 
were made in the regimen of such as remained. The 
forest oourts were instil hted for the.guyemiuent of 
the king's forests in dHTerent mrts of toe kingdom, 
and for the punishment ot all lujarles dose to the 
king's deer, or venison, to the Vtrt or greensward, and ; 
to the fOTtri in' which such deer are lodged- {See '■ 
Oouats.) The fbrests laws had long ccSsoa to be 
much oxerelsad, until Oharlea I. had rceoursc to this 
as one of tlie niusiis of replenishing :his' empty ex- 
chequer. A emut of ihstioe-seal; was ' lMdd in idjs' 
odd targe sums of money wore cxtorttMi from many 
persons for alleged encroiiehmcnts oh the aacieae, 
boundarie.s of the, forest, though the. lands thus 
Claimed had been in their possession tbir several ceuv 
tUiivs'. This WAS one of the first grtevances tafceh tip 
1 ^ the tong rai'lianient; and an-act passed hy that 
CMsembly (id Car. t, a >6), which declared tlmt'tlia. 
;‘b^udadcs Of every forest shall be those eonuurmly 
known or routed os suoh : and that np place where a 
}usi)ce-seat or other forest court has been held wlthih 
stitty ygarsl shall be accoimted forest. Since tlm 
pasetng'Of'fbat act, the old fprestlaws hgre practically 
ct^sed, JCuMug thte pinscnt reign several of the royal 
fOinulgbgyedtioi^'dlsafforeslHHl.oyaekofpg^Uameht.' ■ 

;FaRESTB!^i':AKOIENT,ORDER OE 

tkd mdmbcra of WMck, niore 


mostly B-slongiothe 
worisfSjB 5 There are oourta m most df ib© 

priutiudji kownk Alad .ife, gala days, maiar of tb© 
membhtti -SaiMiy; dregaes of ih© 

Hbod"kikan 


FORESTALLING, forc-stmd'-ing (Ang.- 
Sax.), in Law is, by S and 6 Edw. 'VI. o. 14, de¬ 
scribed to be tbe buying or contracting for any 
njerohandise or victual coming in tho way to 
market; or dissuading persons from bringing 
their goods, or provisions there ; or persuading 
them to enhance the price when there. _ It is 
commonly associated with regraling, which is 
describe by the same statute to be the buying 
of ^rn or other dead victual in any market, and 
selling it again in the same market, or within 
four miles of the place; and emjrossimj, or the 
getting into one’s possession, or buying up, large 
quantities of corn ot other dead victuals, with 
intent to sell them again; any of which practices 
w^e suitposed to make the market dearer to the 
fair trader. Various snhsequent statutes were 
passed at different times against these alleged 
offences, untff they were repealed by 2 Geo. III. 
c. 7X. It was not, however, till the iiassing of 7 
and 8 Vic. c. 34, that forestalling, regrating, and 
engrossing ceased to be indictable at common 
law. This statute, however, does not affect the 
offence of spreading false rumours to enhance or 
decrease the price of goods, which is still punish¬ 
able. 

FORFEITURE, for^^fit-ure (Lafc., foreafae- 

tura, cxpxtUion or outlawry), a iiuiiiHh'mcnt by 
'loss of lands, estates, offices, or personal effects, 
Consequent on convictions for trea.son, or felony, 
Forfeiture is twofold—of real and of personal 
estates. The forfeiture of goods and chattels 
accrues in ©very one of the higher kinds of of¬ 
fences—in high treason or misprision thereon; 
felonies of all sorts, self-murder, and a few 
others. In all these cases the personal estate of 
the offender of eveiy description, whether in 
action or imssion, or settled by way of trust, 
which ho has otherwise than as an executor, or 
trustee, or mortgagee, at the time of conviction, 
is forfeited to w® crown. Lauds are forfeited 
only upon attainder ; goods and chattels are 
foffeitexl upon conviotion, {See Attaixtiku.) 
Offices are forfeited by the neglect or misbe¬ 
haviour of the holders, and the right to the next 
presOfitetion to ecclesiastical benefices is forfeited 
by lap#©. * 

FORGERY, /or'-^'e-re (Lat., criwien/alsi), is 
doffned to be •' the fraudulent making or altera¬ 
tion of a writing to tho prejUiUce of another 
man’s right." By 5 Eliz. 0. 14, to forge or make, 
or knowingly to publiali or give in ©vidcuce, any 
forged deed, court roil, or will, with intent to 
tlffect the right of real property, either freehold 
ot copyhold,'was pnnislmblo by a forfeiture to 
the party aggrieved of double costs and damages ; 
by standing in the pillory, and having both his 
ears cut off, and his nostrils slit and seared; by 
fOrieiture to tho crown of the profits of his lands, 
^nd by perpetual imprisonment. As commerce 
uteroased, and when ■ paper credits were esta¬ 
blished, various statutes were passed inflicting 
capital punishment on the forpug, altering, or 
■tittering as tme when forged, bank-bills, notes, 
or other aeourities, hiljg of credit, &c. so that m 
I^okstone’a time, as he says, ]khere wias “ hardly 
a case ^sible to bq conceived wherelpiorgcty that 
tends to defmud, whether in the name of a real or 
fictitious person, is not mad© a /apiW offence,’’ 
Bat by II Geo. IV, and.WUi I V.'e.&, the statutes 


ihent Of death was ahm abolished in.aU cases. 
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except for the forgery of will* and bills of ex¬ 
change. Finally, by 2 and 3 Will. IV. 0. 123, 
ami I Vie. c. 84, the pnnishineBk of death was 
abolished for all kinds of forgerj^, and a imnish- 
munt varying from transportation for life (now^ 
IMjnal servitude) to imprisonment for one year, 
according to the nature of the otfence, ^bstituted. 
It is by no means necessary to oonstitnte a for¬ 
gery, that the name of any person b^Bounter- 
teitod, though this is the mott common mode in 
which it is effected; for afiy material alteration, 
however slight—as the ante-dating of a deed, h 
as much a forgory as the other. Even if the 
name subscribed be a Ectitious one, bat appended 
for the purpose of deceiving, a forgery has been 
committed. The offence is complete by the 
making the forged instrument with a fraudiUont 
intent, though it be not published or ntterbd. It 
consists in the fraud or deceit. 

FORM, in Law, a term applied to a rule to 
be observed in legal proceedings. We also use 
the terms form of rhetoric, foiin of government, 
beautiful form, logical form, &c. 

FORMA PAUPKRISj/or'-mrt pow'-pc-m 

(Lat., in the form or condition of a poor person). 
By statute ii Henry VII. c. 12, every poor per¬ 
son,—that is, such as will swear that he is not 
worth five pounds—shall have original writs or 
i-iibpcs)ins gratis, and counsel and attorney as¬ 
signed to him without fee; and is excused from 
paying costs when plaintiff, by the statute 23 
Henry VIII. c. 15, if unsuccessful; but, aocordmg 
to Blackstono, it was formerly usual to give Such 
paupers, if nonsuited, their election either to be 
wliii)i)od or jmy the costs. A pauper, however, 
in the event of success, might recover costs, 
tliougli he jiaid none.. To proveut the abuse of 
suing in the superior courts for small amounts, 
tho Act 19 and 20 Vic, c. io8, provided that, sub¬ 
ject to certain exceptions, any plaintiff who 
resorts to one of the superior courts in a case 
falling within the cogiii/.ance of a county court, 
and recovers no more than £20, or in some cases 
£5, should have no costs unless he satisfies the 
court or a judge that he had sufficient r^son for 
taking tl^t oouvse. In Scotland, poor Arsons 
have been able to sue and receive professional 
assistance gratis since 1424. 

FORMEDON, for'-me-doft. (a corruption of 
tho two Latin words formani doni, aocQtdiug to 
the form of the gift), an old form of action, which 
was in the nature of a writ of and was tho' 
highest action the tenant in tail could have. 
Til is, with many of tho other old fonuB, was 
abolished by 3 and 4 Will, IV, c. 37. 

FORMS OF PROCEDURE. (vS^ P»o. 
csss.) ’ > s; 

FORMULA, OR FORMCrtiABY, /oA; 
mu-ta, for'-mu-la-re (Lat.).—^A rule Or model. Or 
certain terms proscribed or decreed by authority, 
for the form or manner of an act, mstruiueittj- 
proceeding, or the like, The Boman law wiia wlji 
of formulas. In church h & a 

profession of faith; in medici^f.jt 
constitution of thedioln^, #thet iroi^ecl^to 
their prescription pjr consistence.' , 

FORMULARY, a book or Writing cont^« 
ing stated and prescribed forms, 'As of ot^hs, 
doclaratiens, prayers, and tbe like. 

Common Prayer is the formulary 0* the -Ch^urtlt 
ofEoglaitd. ' • ‘ 


FORNICATION, for-ni-hai'’«}LUit. lUioit 
sexual intercourse. {See Probtitutiok.) 

FORTHCOMING, in Scots law, is a form 
of action by which the subjects of an arrestment 
are made available to the arrester. 

FORUM,/ori-MMj in Iav/, /ormn eomiKtme 
is the court to the jurisdiotion of which tho paity 
is amenable. 

FOSSA ET FOROA, foe'-m, ifa. or 
“pit and gallows,” was an ancient privilege, 
gmnted by the ci'own, giving the right, of drown¬ 
ing female felons in a ditch, and hanging male 
felons on a gallows, 

FOUNDATIONS. —Institutions established 
and endowed, nsnally by private indmdnnls, for 
the promotion of some useful or benevolent pur¬ 
pose. During tho Middle Ages, it ivas very com¬ 
mon to bequeath pi-operty for various roligious 
or scholastic purposes. The two great uuiversitica 
of England—Oxford and Cambridge—-owo tlioir 
existence mainly to this sou roc, as do also the 
greater number of the gramnur aud free schools 
throughout the country. Numerous hospitals 
have also been establfehod in this way, and 
various other institutions for the relief and assist¬ 
ance of'tlie poor. 

FOUNDLING HOSPITALS, fimnd'-Uno 

(Ang.-Sax.), are charitableinstitutionsestablished 
for tl|e care and upbringing of foundlings, or 
children, that have been abandoui'd by their 
jiarents,^ . Tlia object of such institutions is to 
prevent ,the destruction, of children, cither by 
actual vSjpleooo, or through exposure in the 
streets. OK highways; and their establishment 
dates fi^lB the Middle Ages, tu ancient Greece 
and Borne,- tAo exposure of children was a fre- 
quipnt practice, as it is among tho Chinese at tho 

§ resent day. Neither Plato nor Aristotle eon- 
etons lt; they content tlmniBelves with laying 
down general rules for the preservation of the 
healthier and stronger at the expense of the 
more weakly. Thebes "^was tbe only state of 
ancient Ureece that is known to have forbidden 
by law tho .exiKJsure of .children. Abaudoned 
children were declared by law to bo the slaves Or 
absolute property of tliose who brought them up. 
The practice of exposing infants seems also to 
have prevailed atnong tho Germanic nations be¬ 
fore tho introduction of Ohristiauity, With the 
spread of OUrietianity, difl'erent feelings began 
to- prevail on this subject; and tho exposing of 
infants was forbidden by the emperors Valentiniau 
and Graiian. At the same time, the stricter 
laws that came in force concerning marriage and 
; against concubinage, rendered women more 
aiDcions than before to conceal their shame; so 
that, in £sct, the danger to infants of being ex- 
TOSed or'lmt to,death was rather increased than 
diminished. So early as tbe 6th century, a 
Species of foundling hospital is said to have 
.existed at TWves ; tup then bishop of that place 

E ittlne,children .to be deposited iu a marble 
, which' stood, befote tlie cathedral, and 
giMng. them in charge to the members of the 
%urom TSie first well-authenticated instance, 
hiriirever, is that established at Milan in 787, by 
the atchpresbyteb Datheus, Subsequently, found¬ 
ling he^iitals were established at Montpellier in 
1670; at Bimbeck hr 1200, at Florence in i 3 i 7 j At 
NbWibcrg in ,133!, at Paris in 1362, and at Yeniee 
in r38i>. In 1198, Innocent III., when rebuild¬ 
ing the great hospital of Santo Spirito at Boihe, 


oJilotted a. pO).'tio« of jt fot- the reception, of 
liMga. ’ Thw prevails m Franee* 

anu; Italy, aud' in general in all the 
CatWUfl eottntrles In Karope; ■whereas 
teatant <iotmtries it is tiot looked apmlg 
fayenr. The pmcinal oM'fsfion thatJC^^ " 
raised ivgawsl foundlinj^ hospitals js, 
tend to encourage niegdimacy ; and ^ 

argument in favour of theiu is, that tMr 
tlie edeot of preventing ohild-mwrdor. tKosse 
Inig hospitals, too are more ^incessitr yB ^ . ^ , 
ooiintries wliwe there is no Iv^al pn*vi 9 ia|L^„ ® 
for the poor, than whe-ro, a& in ^ 

mothers of iliegitimatechildren, if nnah®. 
port them, may have recourse to the 
Bouso. Tho usual mode of nf *** 

fw'eigu foundling Jmspitnls is hy. 
turning-box fjx<«l in the, wall, in wliioh 
is lahl, and, on a bell being rung, It fs ta*^ n moy 
one of the watchers. ■ ' R ' 

FouadHttg Heq^hd i» Xondon,—A.a 
tabh’shed hi 1739, by Captain ThomM OoranR’j^,^^,," 
volunt sailor, asan hosxaial for exposed 
ehihli-en." So great, however, was the ipfltMr 
that the funds of the iostltuHnn «>eK„f 
Utote to its Support', and as the s.vsto«i did 
with lanth favour in tills oouatTy', the chajBlS^ ^ 
the hospital was, id lyeocchaaged from a fom«’,„ K,, 
what it now is, an iiospitai te poOr iUetfitbitjM.<^,T!!r 
drOn whose motliers are wtown, The emnniBr^ f?" 
qidces to be salisBed of, the previous good 
and' present nesossity of the mof her of every 
poflotl for admission. The uuaMficatiOn of a 
is a'dnaatlon of j&sd. Among .the principaja “rS^ 
factors to the bos|iltitl was tUe'grest Baodfy 
used perform his oratorio of “lUe MessiaMp **’t" 
ohapeh M 

FOURIERISM, 

giv«i to a system of "socialism prOinl’r.v ,?•« 

Oharles h'Vnmer (1772—tS37}, and wW "j."!"® 

matorially fromthneysteuisnf commu^™” ,*ry‘X 

«o called. Itprofossfcs' td be based 

laws, and to be founded on calcnlj*'"?^ 

he fnainkvinetl to bo theeminterpartTi „„„ 

physiftol system. He tenght 

was yet in a crude nndmfantlle 

tW nillijeriodof existenoo for 

«a,000 years, and tlmt tjho middle 

yet a long way off), voni'd.bo .* 

potlty and happinewtt The s^8t»m4„«”viS?wS”®2l 

munism, does not, in. tlinory at- 


FOURIERISM m '• 


FRANCISCANS 


nBon m- 
, a bene- 
deserted 
|nX of in- 
b Inade.; 
Sot meet ] 
rae'tsT 'of 
Idling to 


Itftmcter 
lUd’pm- 
IwemQr 
tt behs- 
'el, who 
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tpon im-turjrt 
ltio«s wbiclt 
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pan race was 
ioi of pros- 


munism, does not, in. theory at- 

nny of the motives to nxnrkow 

pw)*mt, nor does,it contmplathV^* 

private iwoperty. , According %> '|lj|K. t , 

there is seftrcoly.aay kind of usefd|"5jS*' 1*®” 

fe.aasbandly and riftcoteatay 

li bo. either regarded bm diwundiwli®.;® » 

‘ n»pdei«te in dogyea, ot dostituto 0# ^^^ 
.,<if sympawiy and omiiUtioB,., 

,«id)bivnttr to strengthen and , 

'J«tps,to-’ekerUon'that.aro wal 9 ira® . 

;^o«i«ty Was ,to be fi?medinitt y®^ ^bs „ 
'Aot’j^w^wmtssnes, oaoh"comprismg-^^ fraiiws,.'.. 
' <w pwtitms, nam^6r® b*oti^%W* :: 

s^s^I.ifaisulwtioaa. Tb|j ; 

tmdddu sevoiytbiug in' structure andl^SSB*^ 
the- higlmst.<iia8tw' 

,,'pft,,.^<iaitttesp''' 5 fne^ and" ftmefei'oim...of 

to-, fee. mfaUttlp /sidiast^' 
dAMforiod .^/.itkieli each 

Wfdftb'oViiapdhf^^ dieeothd falm'.«' 

- I,lf<S'wi^:<|^.it<t|»-h^^lisiu^^ en^tnmriiv'had 

wu to be as jhn<^ 
swMmh^of ■.{)s»|<^ais^e^..tl<a .pt^aits' of ,■ tM 
JMmt«r:«i‘tb^' 


kS. ._■■>.*? _ 


functi'oihs ',«< 
»l^,,’sid}ast^'‘ 


Whfp&Mf 

- l,lf«( 'w# 


■ evilfaiutly overlooked the fact that men and 
■wwnen^ must have -attained an almost angoUa 

I pstfSBtitm. betee being fit members of such a 
BiJiam^nity. The-property of the association was 

II to b» hfdd ki' *,138 shares, and the whole pro- 
; dn^s wore to be divided into twelve parts; of 

which five were to go to labour, four to capital, 
' talent. • Tlio capital of the 

' *5?S*®*W^y h'W'lH’d. in iuiec].un] shaios by 

memlwr^ who would reouive proior- 
•twn^dividends; and the ctaiai of each lorson 

, ®hh^® ®f‘ the produce appropriated to 

telcnt is estimated by thegiade or tonk whtcli 
the individHal occupies in the several groujis of 
labourers to which be or she belongs. The re- 
muilmtioa, -when reoeiverl, would not of nocos- 
*uty be espendod or enjoyed in common. The 
«‘stc|a, however, as a whole, is so eomp]c.v, that 
Fourjer himself never admitfceti tluit oven the. 
7Jm«t ardent of his disciples understood it; toi'l 
-to the last he would sanction nothing as an 
annoUBceinent of his views that ho had not hiiu- 
Bclf written. An attempt was made to cai-iy out 

h ouner’sriews practically in the imighlKnii'liond 
«the small town of Kambouillet, easily ftfjoeMul.le 
- from l*aris. ‘About £20,000 is sa-id to Imvc been 
okpeuded in the attempt, which j>roved a fail nre. 

FRANOJOnSE, fran'-iihiz {Fr., apsivilego 
or h'oedom from any onerous duty), is d. ihted to 
baa ‘^xoyal piri-vile^o or branch of tJie iaui's pre¬ 
rogative subsisting in the hands of a .sutije, t.” 
It thus must neocssorily arise from a km ^'.s giui t, 
or it may ^ held by prescription, which supimbcs 
a grant. The right of voting at an oJoctwu for a 
member of I’arliament is also termed a frauchise 
{See Pahliament.) 

FRANCISCANS (GREY), or MINOR 

FRI^VBS, one of the four oidois of 

^eziuicant termed Franciscaiis, after tliuir 
foundci;, St^^hVaacis Grey, from their grey cloth- 
i^,{ aiid Af^or, oi- Minoi-ites, in token of their 
.humility. The order was established by St. 
hrancia at Assisi, in Naples, in taoS. It was 
distinguished by. vows of absolute povcity ami a 
ibu'unciation of all the pleasures of the woild, 
the members bring strictly prohih^d from 
haring-any jrtoperty whatever. The 'Mte of the 
^®dw, saBCtibncd by tlve Pope in laio and 122'.) 
desidn^ them to beg aitd preach.- The I’opcs 
granted them many exterjsive privileges which 
pelted the envy and opposition of the secular 
ri«^, upon whose rights they often mmie great 
enccoachmeitts.; and they refused to aoteiow- 
Wdge. any authority whatever blit that-of the 
*pi^ with great rapidjty, and'at 
^fiiany' fmottsan'd monasteries, 
alles tolislied by alms and contributions. The 
rW'Of poverty, *0 s^ctly-enjoined by their 
oameift time to be somewhat relaxed, 
,fma the ri a»ai|ii eideiS fvere permitt(4 to hold 
7 ' -Jplpbing, too,,wlnch was at first dc- 
r.-WN?^ rimwr'wi-.ibe ■ cultivated witHa their 

Wwriw, and fnany of rirrir members bectoe 
dig|mg»Wie,d-a8^hri^ • as ISonaveHtura, Dnas 
, 5 crirl§rB 5 ig<%?, and ©tlierii..’ Several of 

them fcAve also U**®.*® the hjgbest of the 
Chuirishi IT.,'TA!i»imdtf V., 

aixttts lY* and-T„.aad 3 £R'^i befngof 

tbisomwr Many of tbefr;eafSy austerities were 
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FRAUD 


wearers), Observaiite#. Oa^eliia*, Ctedeliejrs, ■ 
Alotkatariiies, &o. middle oi omi-1 

tttry> tlicre above houses ot t4)Li{ikorcUr» ^ 
iuiviug ill timra above 1.15,000 snoirke; bowdes 
about 900 coaveuta, baving s8,ooo ntias. TUe 
iVaaciscans two not now very popobt in Europe, 
aud liave beau suppressed iu' more, ^km one 
kingdom; but they are still ©ae ©if A©’ miwt 
niiiutTous bodies of tbo Eom.’ua Oat)mDitUipi)^b, 
ami liave missions established in almost oviwy : 
pert of the worlil- They i«?« very aomeroas in 
the United i^tatesof America. Ti^ Fraiicisoans 
arc said to have come nver into England in 12:24, 
They subswiaontly booaw© very numerous in. 
this country. 

PRANO-TIBEURS, fmnk-te-rmt'. (Fr., 
free-shootcra).—On the outbreak of the'Franco- 
Uerman war iu 1870, companies of mtin iaiPrauoe 
ciairied on a sort of gUoriiU warfare, attacking 
small detachmontr of Oernians, ami pthetking, 
gri at barb.vrities. fSubscqucutly they were better 
organized and co-operated with the regular 
French army. 

FRANK, OE FRANKING LETTERS, 
was the piivikgo tnjoyed by the ineaibors. of 
)>utli houses of i’ailianieut, and many. otBcial 
persons, of sending or receiving a certain auniber 
of letters, free of iwstacc, tvhick whs ab.blkjied 
on the introiluction of the penny postage systufn , 
in rS4o. Kef ore tliat time eacli nieinbbi’ of mtl[mr | 
house of rarliamcnt was allowed to somi daily ten 
letters, not exceeding an ounce iu-weight each, 
to any place in the United Kingdom, ajud to 
receive lifte.ni fieo of charge; a privilegd'ivhjidi 
was greatly abused. 

P R A N K AL M OIG N E, frattk-al'-^mkin 
(Au'j.-Nor.) (Lat., Wxra eleenio»jfiia, fre© alw),' 
that kind of tenure whereby a religious eortjora- 
tiou, aggregate or sole, holdOth lands, of tiio 
donor, to them and their successors fon ercf. 
This is the tenure liy which almost all tlm-, 
anoio’it monasteries and religions houses hold 
their larAs. The statute of iz Car, U. c. 24, whi#i 
abolished the old tenure's, spocially resoryad 
tenure in fr.ankalmoigne. 

FRA 3 !'rKLIN,/rrtaA:''JiH. (Ang.-Nor.), wasihe 
ancient name for a froo-holdcr in England, lii 
Chaucer’s time, a franklwi,wa.s a man of .fub' 
stance, onjoying abuitdanoiii of gopd .oh^; a 
chief man at the sossions, liad l^p a shoyi^, and 
frequently knight of thp shire. In, “ Ivanh©©,” 
Scott describes O^rio, the wegjthy SswsWi w h 
“ franklin." In Shakospeaye'k ti^e, tlie 
seems t©, have been only a y^a^an>'», Maati wfoyh. 
a vassal or villain. Thera W 

be no foundation for Dr, JohnsyaV 'de8i#ida:.of 
a franklin as “ a gentleman servant, stewai'dii- ©f 
bailiff.” 

FRANK*li(IARRlA 0 Ei 

(Aug.-Nor.) Mtrma .was a 

stieelea of estate tail now. ^©^0 nse, .and 

which is defined to be ^hs^'tehehinemfcff ga's 
given by one man to anotl^r, ktgiSlfeeif; sWih jk. 
wife, who k the daughter or.otwlii 


toholil-in'franh'ankWJag^'." ' ;>■ 

. FBAl^iPLEJOGIl;' 

No^.iLat., franetj/i^iumi m th© #t«i 

of EagJan^f denotse lUSd 

the behawotm * frBi 9 H«to> oadloa: da»f» 

iftiruh. Before, the Norman 


good coaduoi of each otlim:. Every free-born 
inau, at the ago of fourteen (religious, persons, 
clerks, knights, and their eldest sons esceptod), 
was Bound to tUid surety for tiis truth to wank 
: the king and las subjects, or else to be kept iu 
prison. Hence it became eustomary for a certuin 
number of neighbours to become bound fur one 
aiiotlior, to sec each tean of their pledge forth- 
coming at all times, or to answer for the ollento 
of any one absenting himself. , Thk iVas onllod 
frank'pledg®, and the circuit fchcivof yrsi called 
.dterniia, because it usually consisted of ten 
households. 

FRATBRI>rtT5r,jfra-tep'-n«-te (IjUt.,/ra<(jr, 
a brother), signifies Uterallya bmly of men luiited 
togetlier in one brotherhood, anti in Eoinnn 
Catholic countries denotes societies Originated for 
purjjoses of devotion. Italy, Hpain, aiul Portugal 
are the countries where the greatest umn)«sr of 
those frnteniitios are to be st'uu, some ©f whioh 
assume the name of arch-frateruitles. 

FRATIOELLiANS. /m-ftse/'-k-nns 
I Little jBrethren”), a naflfi© given to the more 
rigerous party of the Franciscan mouV*, wlio, us 
s a mujt of the dispute which arose in the ordor, 
referred the larger subject, to the autliority of the 
Okuroh. Theyprooliumed tlie Pope an aiiostato 
from toe'faith; ami soon foniid many adhoi’.mts, 
eipeciaily the “Brethren of the Free Spiiit.” 
They vyeiv condemned by Bo pal bulk in the 14 th 
oentijiy, and were tJ.iti objects of cruel prtj'seenfeion. 
!The st^ disappeared by the buginmug of the 16th 
eejituiy. .They professed a Divine mij!||on for 
restoration m,.religion truth, asserral iliat 
thV Homkli Church was apostate, forbade oaths, 
hnd discodhteaanced fnarria«e, 'Diey clectwd a 
F#e and a oolleigo of cardk^k and on episcopal 
Mwrehy of thw own. . 

FRAED, (I»Li finws), in Iaw, in- 

oldSce all docaitftd proetiecs, in defrauding, or 
endeavouring to defmud, another of his known 
right, by means of aamO artful device, contrary 
to the plain rule of oommbn honesty. It i» cem- 
dCmned by thw eomwon. law, and pnnkhaWo 
.according to the .heinousness of the offence. All 
frauds ivod dcoeits fof.which there iw no remedy 
hy the ordinary course of law constituted one of 
.the chief brauSies of cases to which the Jurisdie- 
tioii of chaaoery was origmivlly confined. A 
ftaaii^ulent conveyance ot lands or goods to 
deceive creditors ia, m to creditor*, void in law; 
and a frandulenicpnvoyaaco to decern purchasers 
k aka to' such purchawjrs void. Wh(»e a jisrsou 
is, party to. a fraudv nil that follows by reason of 
that fraud shall be said to be done by. him. 


VoyaAM, toletwetf, or agr^mente will afford a 
sufficient grojuid for setting them asidu. ' Con- 
sbntctkv /miid isapidiiidtffsuch acts orcontiacts 
os, though not o^'matwig in. auy actual evil 


[jtghdeitcy to aeceeva .©F busload otoor persons, or 
'4© vioil^ tmhhk hr,' privato eonfidOttce,'or to tm- 
public interests, are deemed 
’Coolly tepTf^ensibl© with positive,.fraud, arul 
.4ato prbhildtod by law', as within the same reason 
ndichief as acts and contracts > done, m-rk 
i&row crimibld frand® aw punishable by 
'.Ss^y of indtolmontm'Utformatiou ; suth asplay- 
ivith fake dice, causing an illiterate parson 
„toi©Swite*dtod to hi® prejudice,Ac,. For these 
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and such dike offences, the party may he punished 
udth fine and irnpriBOument, Frauds are »f>t 
irtdictahle at common law unless they he such as 
ftffwt’^e public j as vending uhwholosomo pro¬ 
visions, or using raise weights or measures; or by 
way of cmispirucy; or unless they affect the 
crown or the administraiicn of Justice. 

FREE BENCH, free Oeush {Hm., fn<j, 
fresh; betie, bend*; Lat,, se<ies hhera, or francm 
dokcMsy.—-That share in copyhold lands' width h 
widow hath on the death of her husband, and 
which is regulated as to its quantity, quality# aqd 
dumtion, according to the custom of iho ptur- 
tiottlar manor. The term “ free bench ” denotes 
that it comes freely, without any act of the 
husband, or assignment of the heir. Frequently 
the customary right is during widowhood only, 
and in sonic manOra—East and West Bnborn^ 
and Chadleworth, in Berkshire, and Torr, in 
Devonshire—if the widow be found guilty of inc 
oontinency, she loses her free bench, Unlees she 
comes into court riding baokivards upon a black 
ram, and repeating oerttdn ridiculous and rather 
indelicate words. This oustorn is described ih a 
paper of Steele’S “'Spectator.” Free bench'^era 
frmn dower at the common Ihw, in thkt the 
former does not attach, even in right, till the 
actual decease of the husband; whereas the i%ht 
to (lower attaches imtnediatoly on marriage. 

FREE CHURCH,/rcehtAwrisA, is the name 
assumed by the largest and most influontUd ;ro- 
Ijgioujtehody in Scotland who -differ frt»h’ 1 ih« 
printijfcl of the Established 'Cfhurcb, ahd .W^' 
separated IKemselvos from it at the Disrdjmok* 
of 1843, They refuse to be called dissenters, 
because they contond that then* principles are 
those of the Church of So£>tIaad,ail(l that it is 
the EstabUshed, Church, and not they, that have 
departed from the pribciples of the Ohuroh, as 
set forth in the Ooniegsiop of Ihithand the other 
Standards. Tliey aj« alsb'fcnown as dfon-iiitf«- 
swnwtts, from the great principte against which 
ehey contended being the intrusibn,'cH’ ostabtish- 
ijig, of a. minister in a churdi by- the patron, 
ooutrary to the wish of thenebpla. The qtitifcion 
of patronage had slnmbrimd for about half a 
century, when it Was again Vrttilght Intd ’Hfd in 
1033 by Dr. Chalmers, who brought his t'eto, 
measure before the-GenerM Assembly,'to 
effect that the distent qf a majority of the male 
h«(ulB of faroUietreBtdettt within tbw-pWth, being 
members of thecoUgregiSttow, anjl ip p^wm'ttwibh 
;with the bhuroh for ,a perm'', Of oi'ieaet t'wo 
years, ought'tb set arid® thb j^tfon'd itoadaee, 
The rttenture was at first tbjeOte^j hpr'ft Wat 
carried, rim following ynae, naft bissefe^ law, 
Notbl^;bo(mrred to dutarb-thfe 
whpn tho'Earl of Einhoull haring, 

' Othtef'Mft. Youfig' f(»;th6 vftoanfi 
<«rartoj,",tho oopgrokatlbjli were'su'WtMditfied. 
u^th n|B)/ihat’h pottst agaiBst Jhw'tbttUment 
'v^ ottt'.'of' 3^ pereoat #. 

the aeoiri^'({^"ltoe..C^urch 

f^SiuKT :a!iWkMatiars4.' ‘*v^ 


cohJrtt,' 
on bb;fe'gb 


dengtlmned;|lS6W 


jietewt fd«;t, 

etiaotmb»i.'’'h#.?1 


' to ]^se'iit(^.aB 

The ■ civil; enttet 


encroachment on the spiritual jurisdiction of the 
Church, as well as the maintenance of popular 
rights. Besotutions in support of the iiidepcnd- 
onoe of the Church were passed in the Assembiy 
of 1838, and it was agreed to appeal from the 
decision of the Court of Session to the House of 
Eords, which was accordingly done. The House 
Of Lorde ooufirraed the decision of the inferior 
court, lading that the Church, m the matter of 
the fitness of a presentee, “ must strictly limit 
herself to judgo of his personal qualifications; 
that is, hia life, literature, and manners.” The 
decision gave great offence to the Non-intru- 
siqnistB. In another case, that of Lethcndy, the 
Feesbytary ordained a clergyman to the parish 
church', in the face of an interdict from the Court 
of Session, and the members of the Presbytery 
weim thought before tlie bar of the court, and 
subjected to a severe censure. In the Maruoch 
case, cm the other hand, sewn clergymen, form¬ 
ing a majority of the I’resbyteiy, complied witlj 
tho ordet of the Court of Session, and wore sus¬ 
pended h'bm their ministerial office by the Com¬ 
mission of the General Assembly. The seven 
presbyters appcaii.-d to the civil court, and their 
opponents wore interdicted from preaching iu the 
cltarofaes, churchyards, or school-rooms of the 
Seven deposed pi'esbytora. In 1840, Lord Aber¬ 
deen introduccu a bill into Parliament, with the 
view of composing tlieae differences and putting 
the points of dispute on a proper basis ; but it 
Was regarded as nnsatisfaotory by the General 
.;^S(aabty, and was consequently abandoned. 
Another attempt to heal the breach by Act of 
parliament was made in 1841 by the Duke of 
Aigyle, who brought a bill into Parliament which 
was Substantialiy a repetition of tho As.spmbly’e 
Veto Act! but ParUamont having been suddenly 
dissolved, the measure fell to the ground. In 
184a, the General Assembly drew up a claim of 
right, or “ a . claim, declaration, and protest 
anentthe encroachments of the Court of Session,” 
asserting tho sole headship of Christ over the 
diufeh > citing tho various statutes by which the 
in(Iepenaence 01' the Church and its civil rigiits 
and privileged had. been secured; and claiming, 
in rite name of the Church and on behalf of the 
nation and people of Scotland, as of right, freely 
to possese her liberties, and to be protecteil 
against. %o encioaebments of the Court of 
Session, This riaitn was laid before the Queen, 
and* ,in reply, .^ir . James Graham addressed a 
lettw ^ -the Qi3.aeral Assembly, in which the 
oMm of right Was primounced to be unreason- 
ami the -intunatkm, conveyed that the 
Government co^d not adrise her filajesty to 
acquiesce, in these demands. The Disruption 
took "place on the 18th. of May# 1843, “the 
firiiateet tvwt,” saysJLord Oockbum,” that has 
tottired jin Scotlana since the ItebeHion 01,2745, 
if not rinoe the union.’* On tho asrd of May, an 
'‘Act of'@(q)atatiou and-Deed, of‘Demission ’’ was 
adopted, and sigjmd hot only by those cleigymon 
wpre'i'mombart of Assembly, but by $31 the 

thejium- 


hf ‘ p^ioipated in their 


_ __ every case, the 

gmt majority of their eongregations went along 
wth ’.wem. . 'Tba teuhtsaad goverritaent of the 
Pr^a Guffreb are:‘ddewtic(d* eitoept in, tha points 
alIu^y iUdlceted, Vith those of the,-Ghurch of 
fileotlond, (,S4f .^coutAJWi Gapaca ■ There 

ara.now’n@triy,a rimusaml ,^ugr6^ions, A 
bpge College vrasfodhdod iiji ■ ■ - - ■ 










given to certain tJermani cities which formed, of I 
themselves indepoh<lon.t iitatea, 'l^ey^weroHiita' 
burg, Bremen, Xttbeck, «ad PrftShfort-oB-the- 
Maiiic. Frai^hfort wiew aitnejied #0 ^rnwitt in 
i86<5; the others retain their ivrivllegea;, : 

FREEDOM AND NlJOESSlTr; ‘ (See 

FaEB Witn.) , • 

FREEDOM OF THjE PREISS* (See 

I’nisss, Libertx &f.) ' , 

. FREEHOLD, i/rce'-AoW .(Ang.-Sas;,)-,(I*;t.^ 
lUtpram (enmeniuM, fraiik tenement), an e«^te 
in lands or other tern property, held either in fep, 
fe tail, or for life, inaependoatly ojT the of' 
the feudal lord, and is used iii Opposition to aopg^ 
hold lands, held during the will of.’ihn superior, 
or for a term of years. By the feudal laiy, none 
hnt a freeholder was regarded as having pc^essioa 
of the land, and no person who had an estate for 
less than a lifetime, either his own or some other 

i K^rson’s, as his wife’s, was regarded M a free* 
loldcr. fVeehedd also extends to offices whi <^4 
man holds either in fee or during life! 

FREEHOLD LAK^ SOOIETTES^ 
—Societies established on (he principle of build¬ 
ing societies, by means of wliieh workman and 
other persons of small means might become 
possessed of freeholds • worth forty shillings a 
year, and so be enabled to vote foFmemberb-'of 
Parliament. 

FREEMAN, ob FREEDMAN,/j^’,Mdw 
freed'wan, is a tern used in contradiwincttok to 
a slave, and denotes one that is bom. ^inude 
free, and who enjoys certain privilegesj'.wlilchV 
are denied to the other. The title is also ^ven 
to one admitted to the freedom, of a cotpuraie'’ 
town, or of any other cori»prate body. ■ 

freemasonry, ■ freeiitMi' (Fr,, 
nwcvn, mason), is a tern applied to u secret and 
wide-spread association, wno. term' themselvito 
Free and Accepted Masons. SocietSes Of Free.', 
masons exist in all jiarts of the oiviliged 
and their members are of every, religtemand con¬ 
dition of life. Every candidate, before his ihi-.' 
tintion, comes under a solemn 
aever to divulge the mysteries or thA otdeir,'»9|, 
.0 communicate to the uuinitiatrii tne seij?xstjh 
viih which he may be intrusted,,-ap,d-|hh 
eudlngs and plans in vthich the' fcaterniiy 
e engtiged. After the Candidas hak^tihdes^oue 
he nsees^y ceremonies, Und receivfeif tlje uluW 
tstruotionsi. appropriate words and.-a^^idti^ 
gns are imparW to.him,.tbni im.'may b?piw)tw 
) distbgimh his brethreB of the.Otw 
linitiated, and to conriBce;,oj6eti^.thBt hi'« 
tied to the pt^VilUfijsSOf hrotEef; sUisdd 
sited by dit^ress. 

'ter a due intervahW prohatro|vfM;:Ji||'';;Be^ljY 
mitted mombte-bo fcuiid 
5ree,^h« i» prohaO^drW 
,sonio fawwledfe'^hioh 
) highest ofi|cea,of 
i ram- its fflimbctts."' 

nted seasons, odAvivialllheS^towtlsiflm^^; 
f are heW in lodgwh-'’ 

3 ;; and 

^ ditfmiimeea' In 

forieottea.. Masoony'.ol8i]&|;j^«!f|l''PP| 


tpost Masons, maintain that the tme secret of 
Masonry ))^ never yet been diviilgcd, and there 
ate many even Masonic writers, defenders of the 
society, i!^ho yet call i|e secret signs and rites 
BceSdentai'ftnd unimportant. Few, even among 
intelligent Masons themselves, credit the great 
antiquity which, some of their authors claim for 
it. According to some, it is as old as the creation, 
while others ^ly carry it back to the building of 
the tower of Baoel, and some are content with 
tracing it no’ farther back, thon the building of 
Solomon’s temple. It is asserted that the in¬ 
stitution has.buen .con,tinuea down, in uninter¬ 
rupted suoteSsipn, .from that very remote period 
to the pr^eht 'dayj through , all the changes of 
goverjanehts, roBgidif,. civiliartiou, and know, 
ledge, Tho most ancient lodge of Freemasons in 
: ISngland is that of York, founded in, 926, under 
, the patrotmge of Eilwin, brother of Ring Athel- 
sten, who obtained fegr it a charter from the 
king;, and became himself grand master. The * 
oonstitutlbh of this lodge, whiclkis still preserved 
att'York, gives a lus'to^ of Masonry from the 
times, beginning witii Adam, and com¬ 
prising, quotations from some rabbinical tales, 
r«^peol|hkjthe building of thh tower of Babel and 
the.tetti^ of Stdomou. Freemasonry Was first 
ihteiHtucod.iBto Scotland by those architects who 
bulk oC. Rilwumingj and the Kil- 

wiantns l^dge is the ifrtost ancient in that coiin- 
try. estayjbhiaeht of tim York and 

iKil,wini»il® lodges,, the priucinles of Freemasonry 
wew rap^ difftited. througkoat both kin^ms, 
BSid otiutf.l^lgo^ were mooted in diffem^parts 
.of |he island,,which remised, under thd juris- 
,.di<^» -U^d Voa'^m, of tht two mother-Iuttecs. 

In 3 hi 8 way, MrwpmY- ooikiflnod - to ftourish in 
,thm,jUOMiit% ,.^r sev'cral centuries after it had 
KjitmteO on ^e coniiaoat; lor the Olmrch . bad, 
Oohte .to r^ord. thmn with snsidcion, as being 
.po'i^^sotiof a powri' a.nd tupuenoe wldoh might, 
.ih ihthOj bo.tttracd. against kself. ;.Iii this Cfflun- . 
%y» fn act W(is passed a^inst tUem in tbo third 
year M Ho«ry Ill.,, at tliu. ,instigation of, the . 
Idshopof winohteter, wMohj however, whs never - 
hjiforc^; and the khm himself afterwards ooun- 
kenBneset them With hL presence, .dames I, of. 
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■Qboil^ eflt»bll»b«d in. *1788; a Masonic boys’ 
aefeco], estaWisbed in 179^; a benevolent fond 
tki^d Masonst established in 1S42; and a 
Sf^dowa’ fund, estnblisJied in iSso. The .number 
w lodg^'in Scotland fs about 400. Tlie fiist 
lbd|;c itt France established after the Biiglish 
eystoai was founded at Paris in 1735 ; the first 
in (oleyiiiitny, at Hamburg in 173 ,?! »ad tb® flrait 
in Ajnoi'icu, in 1730, Maeomy Ik^s made g^t 
^gr«ss in America, particularly in the United 
States.. 

IPBEE PORT, /ref (tat, 4 potfUfi a 
J)j(rt), « port or harbour free’to .ships'of- 
nations to enter and load or unload,-on paymSfet 
of ttioderAto duties. They adsoform dephtA where 
goods nioy bo deposited without payment of any 
duty, and afterwards either re*expotttA onpa;^- 
fiieiit of iiipro transit duty, or ftdmittcd for 4 on~ 
sumption on paying the usuhl custom du^. 

^ FREE SPIRIT,-iJBBETaKM OP 

THifl, (fiTec BMfrffMpf OS' THB.FKBE.SmBlT.) 

PREETimirKEB, free-thinV-et {Sax., 
tkinean, to think), is a teran ap^died to one who 
pstsTcisoa freedom of thoj^ht, and is goitorally 
used io denote one who ia se®ptioal Oh timbers of 
rohgioft. (ife: HuiSMy AtbSssm.) ■ 

RTlEE TRAIRS,.^iatnatd {Bp.<-Vort., truth, 
twdshlnPohtioal^ooni^^, dmomthe frobdom 

way of improving or otherwise ini^^^ihg 
(^ri.SpjiN laws,, OoscBOsta IhWlBS, wdbtt, 
BaJtAmft; pp Trap®}, Fouotcai, Ecosostr,) ‘ 

FI^:E T^TLL, FBEBDPM AlfD ^SfR- 
cMTifi iiBEan* mx> 


giveQ ei^ IQ a way. Hence, there' 

fpre, evety act of th^ .Win, in some degree at 
least, dejwnds upott iwjnoti&g going before, or 
in the citdpinafemues or the inmvidual; and in so 
far it is nut .absolutely liee. 

FBIAB, fti'-ar (Fr., /Hre, brother), a 
term, applied to members of certain roligjou.s 
orders in^ddt® Boman Catholic Church, in 
contr^istinotion’’ to monks, settled in monas- 
tofies;. and’ thfe Regular clergy.. Particularly, 
It V(ia appliod to tfioj® of the mendicant orders, 
w "Whi™, the .prmc^ftl vreh the four follow¬ 
ing ;~F]tftnctons, Mitiort,'<® Grey Fi'iaiB; 
AilgimtmM ,* Pominicane- or Black Friars ; and 
Carmelites, or White. Friars, In a more peculiar 
sense; fri»^ is restricted to s«ch monks as arc not 
priests j ti»6 latter being usually dignified with 
; the aiiyidllattcfn of /itSter. 

FMABS (>BSEBVANT(Lat.,/rori-cso 6 .scr- 

n^h rbre »: branch of tho FtancjBcans, who 
semrated thmaselsmu from their brethren of that 
order, op {lie gronn^Of a laxity of discipline, and 

lw#igt !2k/rtrk.v^i': iV& a'P .<1_*__ 


lived ttpa#:- iA, pl«!i» of their own ohoosmg, 
agreeing amoOff tfi«selves fd ** ohsewo ” the 


am terms; omidoyei-I denote one of thomo^ 
drooblt iwestions in'tile whole S 0 H of'feath} 
;ga 0 «co--ttje power of a rAm Over ■the d^roMi^ 
isv^om has ’oommmily. 
been' distwtnshed into ftcedcpi from.' eoeu^^ou’ 
and troftdom zi0e^${ify.v ' t^^ti 

o^lon w^ies, on the ooe ]hii»d, tlr^ ah^duof 

^d, the absence Of hU c 0 mpaU 5 o(B oy^ei«iice.,v 
rhflSj.lf we aro preVcBted from Wng'TS^fcls fa 
WMwerwbun waesiw er triB'Spl' 

.do st, t>* are-net irOfr mStt-nMiriSi, 
*Wm...neOe«lty. 'dlled’lS^S^- 


rules of thoir ^der lapre strictly than tlie con- 
vonteftisdid. j;, • 

^BlENBLt .'^IBJTIES, or BENE- 
ttr,SOClBms,/jimd'|^{Sax.,>-cond, friend), 
are votantary assocaatioiM of persons, chiefly of 
i cdaSsGB, for the purpose of forming a 

fipd, by_ mutual contribution, for the absis-tance 
Of moamers in the case of sickness or other dis¬ 
tress. mch member contributes a certain sum 
weekly,, monthly, or annually,, whilo he is in 
n^itu, andrecCives a certain allowance or pennon 
Abes incapswitated by sokness or old age. Tho 
Origin of friehdlv Booiotiefi baa hefiw tn + 1 ,., 


howovrai, docs j 

-^msnp mtmvo o® po ;rn<»®iBolin«*w 


»wuH7,<!>4wvnu iu nuauie Ages. mr. 

of tho Anglo-Saxons, ■ 
Wys, . ^fevgniias, or soriti}. corporations of the 
fteciQ QQ tft^G wIiqIq t£> have Ikh^h 
friendly asSoinatioDS, irade for mutual aid and 

pecoittiEfefy exigencies 

flxm WbU, 

{Sxa0u<NQ».-^6Qil'ihiucts, ftted Qtk^ Myooents or 
|ompnn^^,«.'Actuumes of great mtperience 
thav»:«atoait«i,:«s the result of, a^mweful collec- 
, tiOn «f ;*»,^ that ^ average of we^sof sick- 
m the ago 

. .*T'^^''**b®4;-iSifpto.3Q'io'40, ten t.frbitt 40 to 

hKnuj^-to dp, twrirnty-seven.; frmn 
to,?b,'fifty 5 from 70 
o hundred 

taade i^ iptrobem we ’lOguloted 

*p, to a«e r Wid niesKlmm^e^^ 

^1 ?otmri-ttutiotti «9 
■ “ u«»in!My^'nnlair.t 0 . 4 W’hlnBby 
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feTour; bat the whale Ot. the 


FRIElfBS, SOCIKTY OF 


OR espBOiikBjr <l«v«ted to iho ore en- 

fS* SP>eed ift mfeewH work. Ttiofr eraetrloe of the 
inward .%^.t l^eeoesarltjr in;p&«> tV dOotrine of 
« noW'Ufe; emd another ooste- 
cinonoeol Hi la pterfeettOa feotn t&ey 

jfterer lreMa porfOOttdn of wMorn ftjid dory fli 

Ai.A_ __j_,^^1 _-S ..j»i _ .. 


member’s ehitd, or bn ’Ae at * 
the funeral expenses of thu^wife br diiJdifi 


ibi^^.’or for 
a’laeMb^. 


• 3 . For the rehrfi or ro^atea^ce, oHhOBt^iOTXjraj their iJifa Hfcj or,from ofttwral Ixffii'mjties of- death, aa 
huabantU, ehlldra a, hto tniare josib have* by a Weak nndS'lDradi imajfinod and 

any age. 3. For any wS&t ,^1811 ORttro^it^iaMS 'w ilw-j^p« liWS #hem to re- 

rlzed by one of fisr-JJa)e»ty’a »rtoidj»d Bwnnlfes/o^ faul tho hf bfiitdfeto a»d ‘fee Iibrd% Sttiiper, 
State; or, iJi ^ [as p«^tised by other’Itedlea of tta 

■ ' " " .^ •»- - *•.. .iton-essOniiial^vb^b^ r^eivod’'. ^ey 

aubecnbe or eonwact for ab mndts^M mtr 
pound#per iHStium; orasnm psyaWO odaeai#, Otany 

otlicr contSngaiicy, excesding two httnar^.Twaaed#.'’ »ttbjo«tv ItBfcher* t?My 

Under this Act three rernttrara were appoiMpdi CRb aexos ftS oa an eqti^ty, 'Gisa 1 mp»g "mafe of 
for England, one 'fbr Ir&ncl, and one foe ^otkiKl. »?nljbl<^'allthenayi«)iS w tihe.eEKmir benuOthoy 
Any parsons wishtlW to e^ablfaih a soci^ of; desplso all titlB%,bwo«ri»,.hmt bmpty^h^ 

the msrlstmr : and when certified bybiM k# oOwfrwm. tO hl^pOr^ SMd ftdO]^ Jhft at*. 


or nltiCBs, In old age, SickBewl, or wWtOwTiOwtt Of 
endowmeot of members, or nomin^ -sBeofbers. 
any age. 3. For any ipTpojb Wbldt ,^1811 )»e,^10 
rlzed by one of her iStaJesty's Brtoidj»0'®OW'N^ 
State; or, iii SOOt&hu!, tw the £ 0 fd Advocate, 1 
mse to Which tjm.powers'^dfhcjdtteslbt'tsi* 


Wa*ul, l^thB EOid Adybeate, a# R as pr^tise^ .by other’ bodies of 

tjm .pdWBbj«md^fecldtt«:ot^tws [.iton-es^ vo^toa rocoivod’' 


ott 

tho atv ‘ 


the rogistnw; and when certified bybini a# o<mfiwa»- ^ »<^nor^ ana awpe ae 

able to lamtnd to'the said A^, one ^ thorn'hi'^ bo l®<WsteBI^raty ctf'd-ressaild pBiftftohA, Tkw rs 
roturnedlotheiiocSety.aBdtiw ofth#rlSiokBi£8^.% .jo^pbpajSaioA cetfeiBtnrtCpi taanfiagb, and ths 
the registrar, Vjwn b^g eo.oortlflcd, fhe ftt|s# lake, otk^pmp ol inpamins and oikdol, <i8 not ki.ncoor 
immcUate effect, itad awblii^BgjJtt p^teil dance'With the slmwoiyy W the .gojipd., War k 

“ JttHS^^ketktti and !they4eU^Ye tbnt the com- 

leaVt ■flve-elglrtta X ^ Oaths. 

.. . . . Sheytooct thekamee dit tfeejHojithsanddays of 


society to be Insolvent, And' that It onght h> W WPtmd and tifib kkk 
up, he la to nmke sn award to that effect^ asdlffheet In ,Knd'f 4 tkt''lra^ 
what way the Imids ere to he dtvMed } the iorcaald 
award to he dnal apd conclusive on all pep>ak8.M<et- 
estod, ami not anpeolable. Act« and c6 % .•o,,»y, ^ 


estod, and not appealable. Act as and sO Vts. .o.®?, • y 

provides, ttet all friendly *ocleties,*egistw«wkler imd ^ 'SU«rag, dkftekig, 

the rmtustrlal and Frovldcut SocteticH!: A<» of ySs-.* . 5 to 1 ^sfe,^^llm fr»qw«^ of theKfeos ak4 bther 


the rmtustiial and Flwridcut HoctetiCl!: ACt'OT 'rSsa .,,,,,, , , ,, ., 

shall be KtitUled to oBttdn acertjfitcate.of rpgktk^tk fikchsptdidk sgkikksdold^^ At gkthceof 

on application to IhB rugiidiar'fdr frWndiy sm^s^. l^nceVif^p healths,- W«p- 

Mijf ;■»■ .•f 

defects of wansigeinant'and piraWnt'fhwd. A.ehlcl • diaooakigcd. A* 

registrar was anointed, with R'B 'asslstapUreglstntrln ^r^giWattb'pfAWSev^ the 

eacli of the three countriat, legieltttloa ^s hp^ ami dAi^i^ « Clamlkna. , . 

founded on the report of a »oyal Cprnmteiddawffiifim Ipandk Of the sooieiy 

sat from i3’>o to 1674. ‘'I- - wm 0¥Otg« Fog, ..a jeatliA pf Uroyton, in,- ikcasber- 

wtiTrrwr-nc! cn^ntirwrir nk '-A ' ' ^ s^, bomi»*$5‘4.’aM^ '«'IS'«wlytook to the mdlng 

FRIhif^DS, SOCIETjf OF.-7l1id.'.aattt», ■jipidTttedHatfon.of'Gpdlslsoly Word, At-.the ago Of'., 
adopted for theinsolyeB by th» es1hMahl«hody of aa h« believed that he/hidreoelVedA ditbfe call to 

,.L.. A ,.* 1 ... I,... ^^sA.' ffawMlayUa ’l^A ^ M*ienk«A i. 4k«v<iEl iRrwwnktfrkmsj^ Wick 


npk hdmfkftk. xhdy use ihee 
wJcing.'to 'one tKw>fa, ^wfldy 
r&ti iFAi uppUea to a rihh ^- 
"i»oc^ one. Vdylous prkcticjea 


emotiodRl‘^hibitkn»^by.,8ome,^,^^^^ 

iBcmbm, hat ■whkh.haB ia theredhjfwaef^-w^hA .which he ttkiatt'. Sfe’ tosyefied much on, tQo.t, and 
lost its. Wicrous ap^Oatkbi Atf^'k Bpw Rpt chty rehtBed to'.k' 

ni 8 e.d.*i«diA 08 ttbep«®ernRme<lf ihebedyi '*he fBfvp’h'Bjr <Mkpw»'att^'tht^lfewhi^^ but,defrayed 
distiattiYa^riRcs heidhy ^e:k>ay‘;;h^ikhh*| 

Dsaybe ^it,gpi»w^Jystatedw2m 

and pMsf-. eawiBrrstiBk.'iof Qaakeiikiii#}^^^ tt^lcw^flax^^o^kkawtfested 

upon, pAssa^fo of, Sariptoreri^'^'^iiShlP'-k ';^^ i^iitit;e!^tod',t'heji*(h^wotthveii »f thair 
trab |^t',‘«yhkh k^te'th 

into the wdjld.’’^. »>. Srosa. ;ihSfe’k)jhfe',^kik-^ ^ >pe^gi^;-^9-;,Wt twttth^y-v«g;dMt 

' il;naI.i>hMUaitcr of- e&tbs", tlkw ebkkikhs -tp, a ’ttatid-apd .BUiid:a|ip<>lRted 




wheh'Uddresstng 

yjdi«'sd«UAfL..k.^4>. ^ 


A, 
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RlUl suffer from ttieiv conaciontious refusal to imy 
tithes and o'lurch-iutei. The fjuaker-i o! to-day dirter 
materially from those of twenty, «i even ten years 
ugo jt sbih'.s of iriovimients, uioio pauiculaily Rinee 
if,/', led to the taking nji and disciiising in a free and 
liberal siuiit the peculiarities of fipeech, diess, and be- 
liiivnnir ivlofili sopiuated them from tlieir fellow- 
eiti/ciis, and tluRe liave been jolns.(;d so fur that 
every one is now at liberty to adopt lor liiinsolf in 
these niatlon uliatover he deems consonant with the 
great pilncijdes of uiinpUcitv and (.'luisilan propriety. 
'I he fumihar old faslnoijo<l eostuine is now rarely 
adopted by the younger luoinbeis oi the body ; aud in 
exleriidls the eoiiyregatioris asseiiiblirig at the principal 
niBetiug houses differ In vi i'.v slight respects Only from 
those w irshipjiing at cbnrelies. .Siiriplieity and neat¬ 
ness atn more apparent, but the style of the costume U 
iieailvtlie.-aine. The iituehdeiided, " tUeoaudtUou " 
are 'lelilom luatd among the younger members of the 
Roi lety. .Hid never from those rnoaibersof the body who, 
liki Mr T.rghl, have attained eminence In p'Jlitlcni 
lifi 111 socul life, the Imblt of addressing one 
.iiiother by their Clirlstian names generally maiu- 
ti.iiieJ, but not on public oui'n.sions. One well-known 
iiiombiu of the aoeiety, the r<iine.senlativc of a lino of 
eminent (iuakt rs, has recently accepted a baronetcy, 
■lint tliert- seems to biuiu e.sj)coi.il objcclioii to Iuh using 
tlie j'relis ‘Sir.” Quakers of the old school dialiked 
•lit, and even objected to having Ihuir porti alts taken ; 
but lhat iiiejnitlce has disjijipe.irod In eoiiiijierci.ai 
niattei!:, (fuakers have always been noted for industry, 
pindence and iiileg-rlty. sometimes!, indeed, they 
li.ivM been charged with being over ‘‘acute” In their 
de.uiiigs, and some uieinben of the vocu'ty were in 
ven bad odoui m Uie old coin law ihijs, bung aua- 
jicoteil 111 hold'Mg back, or even disto yina wheat, for 
the sake ot kct'iiiiig up the jiriio. If mdividuul mem* 
be.a ever ically deserved sm,U an imput.ition, the 
sociL'Iy us a body made a noble eoiiipi ii,-iitioii by the 
MiplM.slt alfouled to the hnti-t'ufii Law Le.ague. It 
c.oiiiot l.'f denied iiLit the Vrleisds have been among 
the (le.ble!;!. and irnsst unwearud philaiiLliropiRts the 
world has evi't Mien, They' Were the tirst to enter the 
oiutiaiic againsi negro shiverT, and sineo ihat time 
(hey have never censed their eltorts in that cause 
One ii( tlic moist eminent of modern Aiuerlcan poets 
is tlie t.'uiikfcr Whittier, whose, iniiiassioucd appeals 
in tlie cause of abolition uiid libcrly geuemlly arc 
known 10 all admirers ot Ainenean liti'rature, 
Tin;}- have bceu no less uealoua in dHTusing their 
ojii>iii,'i< .'igaiiif.t war; and in the iniprovvm*'rit of 
judon discipline, the labours of Klixaiicth Fry and 
olheiB are well luiO'Vli. 

Organization of the Society.—The annual meeting at 
Devonshire, llou ie, ISlaliopsgato, London, la the high 
court of the Qnakorj, whence its dectiini's areforiiiu- 
l.itpii, its praeiiees expounded, and lo which is the 
filial appeal in all discipliniry jirni eedlugs The Lon¬ 
don yetvrij meeting—the ohlest, it ni't the largest - 
eAcreises.i'uthoiityovarTirliAun. Meeting two hundred 
•jW'l U-u }c,us ago hrst, It met again, afui an tuterreg- 
uurc, in since which date tiic leCun mg years have 
la-guiivrlv brought to .London ttoojw ik its constituent 

Lriemis." H elects its ilcfks read,. Wj*les front co- 
ordiiiKtrt mcstliigs On the eontioeiit.of liCars 

iipjieals, .Slid analyse!, tabidaW'S, arnD 
reldicR from the sinuUer meetings whid consldei? 
•intAthmii meant to ascuitiiii their nui compose it to 
and S]iirilii!il stale The mectiiig baipmvrical. moral, 
it hiief aecount.s of the mote pronpfli-.’alRO laid before 
may have die.l during ytiar;v.'nciit members who 
general ejii-dh'S of eo’y»tps|i) itt,,'>l icvtses and iiisuok 
O il subjects varied ^ausei suboiilmatemeetings, 

wigs ” to the stiLlgfJnni pioteiil.s aigiinst '• extravagant 
mind ; and it 'Viumt-t tliemeR that c,iu engage mortal 
iicomnny of fVtf.'tiliorates uj'On iliaiigva in Ihe internal 
the acoi)nn*sHie iooicty, H audits the statements of 
iinidifavif/iias'f iw executivi*, ami lias laid before It 

vlnlautliropm wort The 

, 1 iK'ietv' luav be divddeii into oarti- 

™oca olweij^. “.icsttoi'ly-" The fonn^r am 

mio a kf«, .‘vt'O' T^L-.^atimw. Tlie “ reontliiy ’* meet* 
ohoioe t^oes «ot ackSi,veral jurtlcular mtaiiinKS; and 
wo might first Siclitpctiugs are eoniprl,ed witWn 

.son* taewwe, »> irtth a 

places, itc. The Buitt- 


I ber of membera varies in eacli meeting from ‘‘ less 
■ than five " to ” more than 30.,,'' tliere being, liowever, 
only seven will) moie th.m y,o ineniben fontrary to 
tho jircviUeiit opinion, there is a gradual inereasc m the 
body, and that from without 'I'liere are about 80 
monthly meetings, and 70 quarterly ineeting.s. Next 
to the nioinl)er.s are the “ attinders ''—th.it is, thoelass 
which eviilccH its apiiroval of tlie Society's mode of 
vvoi'shlp by regularly attending its meetings, and wliich 
Is yearly ine.n'.asing 'I'heti tlieie ns a class of ileiui- 
Quaker meetings mission meetings, where I he “«or- 
vic«" Is ou a •‘Kriciidly” basis, with the addition of 
.Scriptural leadings, and oecHsionally the singing of 
hymns. The in,slUntii)tia tailed “First day .Schools ’ 
are also riunierous, for adulbs and children. ei| the.se, 
in various towns, thcie are about 7c schools, with 
about 1,500 tqaclieis,sad 17,oco scholars, nearly all of 
the l.ittci idln.nvise uiicoimected vvitli the .Soi lety. In 
these v.iried way.s it may be a.ssiimed that about 6o,oo.> 
persons are nicnihors of 01 receive spiritual aid from 
the Society of J'lleiids. The k'nends’ Fiueign jMissloii 
Association lias an income of about ,L's,o'-o a, yisir ; it 
has two eenties ot iui.s*.ioriary opei at ions —India and 
Mailiigo-scar- with about a doxcii missionaries, many 
“ fivangfclists " and teai hev.s, and a Malagas}'piiiitirig 
catabli-diineiit Renowned since tlie ilays of Fox for 
its (vire over the odncatioii of its members, tbe Society 
still desenos that renowu. In Kngland alone it su.s- 
tajns eiglitlaige jiublic schools, bcsude.s others where a 
liigher education t, attmnitlile. In the eight schools 
alluded to about 850 Rcholais enjoy their advautuget. 
The largest and the oldest school is that at Ai.kwoilh, 
near Pontefract, winch, establi.slied in 1770, edueates 
iijo children, and has, Bineo its eommoiicvmeiit, given 
a Bound linglisli eduiation to about 10.1.01 clnldien 
The oliiof arc ovur^o-rs, elder 1, ami minisU-rs,. Th.i 
former liave duties some what aiialogi m:. to the -.levoii ds 
of MctiioUists. They ar.) of both ri'm-.j, and nniiibei 
about 7S0 Of the seiond class no precise statistics 
are jirocurable ; and of the tliird class it may lie, latcd 
that theio iiri' proh.ilily 300 recognised unnisteia, in 
addition to many others more or loss engaged oeca- 
Bioiiallyiii the wmk of the miui.stry (>1 these some 
are now, or lecently have been engaged in lui.ssionary 
visits to Norway and Oiiimark, Fiance, Im.'rica, 
Austialia, and othei couiUiie.s, and fioquent aie the 
visiks of others to various jcirts of lliitaln. The 
Friends liold it a Ohristiiiu duty to suppoit their own 
poor, and to educate tliolr itiildreu , and tliougli tiiei 
do not pay tlioii ministers, they deem it right to delray 
their exjieiuiev when they traicl in tlie miiiLstry For 
lUeKe pni'pcses they raise the nice.ssaiy funds l.y 
voluntary contributions, at miiet.iiigs jnepaiatlve lii 
the monthly meetings. I'., is conlmry to the rules of 
the ftoeiety toi one membei lo go to I iw with anothei, 
and all dillereuiea are sidllcd liy arnitiatiun 

Extent of tho Society, —It is e.stiinated that tlieie are 
altogether about 150,000 mernbeifi, of whom nearly 
joo.oix) are in tho Uiutfed SLale.s. 

American rriends.—About i8’7, a schism took place, 
and tlie Auieilcan Qunkeisi are now divided into two 
orgiipiaatlona—one known as tho Orthodox Friends, tlie 
other as the Hieivsitcs, from their leader Elias Hicks. 
The latter claim to bold ..the doqlfines of the early 
Fox, r'enii, I'cnnbigton, ana 
They do not appear lo recognise the dortiine, 
of a vicarious atonement, but exjiliiiii the necessity tor 
Christ’s death by the slaiemeut that it was requisite in 
order to remove tho enmity from man’s heart. I'liey 
number about 3S,o<v' In 185}. e. society waa^ formed 
la Chester county, I’ennsylviinla, liy the secession of a 
iniiiilier of the Hiekfiltes, who assumed the name of 
“Pptgressive Friends.” 'Cliis society djsclaiims all 
diseipUuary authority, and di-.avows any’ intent-on 01 
binding its members together by agreemetu as to 
theological opinions ; but “ oj«ena its doors to all wli.i 
recognise tho equal brotherhood ot the human f.imily, 
without regard to sex. colour, or condition, and wlio 
acknowledge the duty of dcrtniugand in.istiatiiig then 
faith in Ood, not by assent to a creed, but by Uvea of 
personal purity and works of bencBcvnce ajii chanty; 
and declares that it seeks its bond of union in uleiitit.v 
of object, otiejx^'^s of spirit in to the prtictical 

diitifH of life, the comminiion of i-oul vith soul lu a 
conunon love of the beautiful and^tmOy and & coinuion 
aspiration after moral excellence." 






‘2(n Fli'n UE STATE 


FROM l)E,/j'o/jtf (Fr., ft sling), in thcltistory 
of Imiiuiio, Is- tlio nam«of «, ]iolitioiilfaction wlncli 
'-priing tfio iniiuiriLy of Louis X-fV., 

iunl thomsi'lvos to tUo (Jovernmont of 

tlu; Vmnc jMinistor. Oanliiuil Ma/^ftriii. Tlio 
lioojilo oi>ii(iscJ to tho court party were calk'd 
i'l-oii'ti uv'i, oi I'eiiMiicrs, on account of llio con- 
slices whuli they passed qgiiinstlliu (-lovernui''iit ; 
and hence they acijuired tin; nninc of tfic Fronde. 
'I’lu; di..s])o<.ic policy of tho Franc Munster lud 
gui u odcnce to all classes of tho j *'*>‘1 ut 

len.;(li i'ho t’arliamont josoni open u))2)osition to 
him, and refn.scd to ])a:ss or register his lnoasnre.^. 
In oonswpieucc of this, the ciu’dmal oulored the 
ai'i'i st of the jirosidiint aiul one of the coiincillots 
on ’ofcli August, I'-'gB. The poojJe of J’aris iia- 
incdinteiy took u]>aiins ag.unst tho tJoverumont, 
and tlie following day \ht, )onrnt(. des tnimradix) 
hiurioaded the streets and coi'miollorl the liherft- 
tion of tho two prisouers. I’eace was thus in 
.some measmo restored; hut it was not of long 
eontinuauco, for the iieoido still continued tuimil- 
toons, and in .laimavy, 1&49. tlio (:|ucen logout 
•einoved vvitJi her son to St. G-crmam, charging 
I he I’rince of Oondo to blockade tho city. Among 
the le.idcrs in tho jiopnlar eanso were the Friuco 
of Condo, tile dukes of lleauforl, Nemours, Vun- 
doinc, Ijiingueeille, the Cardinal ilc Ketis, Hlftrshal 
'I’lii'enne, and many others of tho first ranlr. 
After some fighting, a tiiice veas concluded on 
tile 11 f h March, a general amnesty being granted 
hy the ipiecn, and tho court rctuined to Paris 
in the month of August. In .lanuary, 1650, the 
ipieen. ofl'owded by tbe conduct of the Prin<:f:.s of 
t 'onde and (tinti, ean.sed them to be arrested ; hy 
which jn-oeoeding .she roused revolt in tile jtro- 
vinees, and Marshal Tiaonne jmt himself at the 
lie.u! of the movement, 'i’ureune was defeated 
at lilietel, on tho i.iih of December, and wiissub' 
seipiently gained over by the ijixeeii regent, Tim 
war was waged by Cond6 for some time after ; 
but at leiigLh, all ^sirties being wenned with 
lliese dissi'iiMons, the court agrecil to remove 
Maiariii, aiid a general amnesty was proclaimed, 
(.'onde, who refused to he a paity to these lerm.s. 
now finding In.s cause des^icrate, entered the 
Spannsh service ; while Mazarin after a time re- 
turned to Paris, and again obtained the reins of 
govonimeiit, 

FRONTIER,/rmit'-yicr /rcntimi}, is 

the boundary of a 8tate, or tho lauds irnmo- 
iliatcly adjoining its boundary. The host frontier 
is tho sea, tmd the next best great mountains or 
rivens, as the Aljis or Pyrenees, the Bbiuo or the 
llhone. Tlmsc tiro termed natural boundaries, 
ns distingiushc-d from artificial or conventional 
boundaries, or such as are iletermiued merely 
by tieaty. 

FFER 08 , fn-ai'-ro?, is a Spanish term, de- 
lived from the Latin, forum, which signifies a 
{ilace where justice is administered; and hence, 
lurisdietiou. From tins latter sense it cainc, in 
Spain, to he tr/msfeired to collections of laws; 
tlms the S|iani.sh edition of tlic ancient “Lex 
Visigothonini” was called tho “FnCro juago.” 
I'Vom hence it came to bo applied specially to tho 
rights confciTcd by the crown oh piiirtioular cities, 
(ho most famous were the fucro of Leon, and that 
of NftXcra. As these civic rights wei'C chiefly 
liberties, concessions, privileges, the word fitero 


camo to 1)1' s]H'ei,il!y used in this si iise, and to 
ilCEiote, in iMitionUir, the, eiilue body of iinnnim- 
ties and prndegihwliKh composed the, eonsiau 
tionsof Navarre, and the three Pasiine l>i ivinois 
of P.iscaya, Alava, and Gut[nizco!i, li. is \n thi.s 
l.ast sense that the word k now aliuo'vt evehi.sively 
Used, the fucro,s of the oblici iirnviutei, and 
towns of .Spain having long since heeonie e-\lmc(. 

FUdlTfVE.yV '■iif.-ir (Lilt., jian. iUght), is 
a person obliged to fly from his eoinitry. or re¬ 
move from a place whole lie had some abode or 
establisliiucnt, on aceounfc of his crimes, debts, 
or other ciicomstiinccs. In the lioinuu law, a 
fugitive, slave wa.s one that w'as given to flee or 
run away hoin his master ; and in selling a hl.ive, 
the tnas'tei was obliged to declare wlietlicr or not 
he, wa,s fugitive, 

FUlilTlVE-SIaAVl^ LA A Uwin c.x- 

isteiiee in the. thiitcd States, previous to the 
abolition of slavery, and by wliich slaves wjio 
had c.si'apeil into another state or teriitoi v must 
be dedivered up, and by wliiih any iiersoii a,,sisi- 
itig a slave to escape or resist his capture, was 
liable to penalties. 

FLIiMlNATION, fuV-min fn-xhau (l4it., 
f-uhn^n, a thunderbolt), is employtil in a. gentral 
sense as synonymous with deiuniciiitioii; hut it 
is more ixirticnlarly a])pUed t<i the an-rthemas 
or eiccommunicatioms hurled from tlie jujail see 
against ofteuders. 

FUMAGE, (l.a t., fim m, smoke), wa'< 

the name of a tax foimeiiy levn'd in Knghiud. 
and vulgarly known ns smoko furtliings, H w,aa 
mcntiomdin Domesday llook, ashoiug paid hy 
custom to the king, for every ciiinmey m tho 
house. It was alvoJislied by 1 TVill. and Mary, 
o. 10. 

FUND, SrmCTNG. [Sir N VTiov.-VL Deut.I 
FUNDH, PENDING « YSTEM. fisv 

KATrOXAL Dkut.) 

FUNERAL. (NVclJi-RrAr.) 

FURIGDS DRIVING. {Sre DmviKt; 

Fcuiousi.) 

FUTURE DEB T, in Law, is a debt iiay.able 
at some future and fixed period. Kncli diffur 
from contingent debts, in that the x>oymenT of 
them is fixed, whereas in the other case payment 
deimads ujxm some contingency. In the ease of 
the death or bankruptcy of a debtor, future 
debts arc alloweil to rank on the estate, interest 
at the rate of five per cent, being deducted for the 
period tliat has to elapse before (hudchtlwcomcs 
strictly payable. 

FUTURE PUNISHMENT.— F..iii.f i,, 

some punishment in anotlier life for th.e sins 
committed in this is neatly universal Thu 
dillei’cnces of o[iinion among (ihi'istians rt‘''))i'e(,iiic' 
tbe Kubjocl refer to tiie subject of the rhauicter 
of the jiuiiishment and its duiatiou. I'he great 
Churches,timcli that tho piiiiibbmejit of fhu im- 
jicnitout is eternal. Those who hold iJitfen nt 
views, and regard the jmnishmi-iit as temporary, 
and hclifve iu the, reform and restoration of the 
sinner, are known asllestoratiomst.s or Cniversa- 
lists. 

FUTURE STATE, (.s'ce J 4 imoktautv.) 





GABELLB 


GAMBLING 


L’tW 


G". 


GABELLTS, f/a-hcl' (jirojwbly from tJie Gor., 
giihc, a gift, also a tux), in France, was n terra 
ovighraliy .aju^iijd to :uiy tav or in'potfc laid niton 
utimmoditiiM;, hut wliicli aftciwatila came to ho 
nneoially api'^Ltl to a (lu'y upon i-aJt, 'i’his salt- 
tax w.iM iiisi ('stiiihlihtmd i.iw.iixh' the Did of the 
j ;tli ccnttiry. in the rcigr of IMiilip IV., and WM 
filially aholi'siu d in The name {/afiehvs ib 

still ap)dit'il iiy the cemnsum pcoptc of France to 
tax-gatherers. 

(iIAGGIInO dill.—T he name given to an 
Act pa-sued in Docemhur. iSos, to protect the 
king and < iovernment from Bpefcchofs at seditions 
imctings", and aho to the Act for restrniniag 
pnldic uU'otings and certain puriadic,al jmhiie.i- 
tious, imssed soon after the “ Foterloa ali'air at 
Manclicater, in iBrg. 

GALATIANy, ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE 
TO TIIK^ gci-Citi'-»hinil. The name of one 
of the cnnonical eiMallcs of the New Testa- 
inent, ■wiitteu, as Ls generally sujiposed, about 
the yeur a.d. 57. It is said at the end to 
have been written from Home; but this is gene¬ 
rally believed to be incorrect. The authenticity 
of f.he epiiitlc it&clf has never iiecn called in 
r^uestnm, ami is freijuently cited hy the apostolic 
and oUior early fathers. Two journeys of the. 
apostle to Galatia are laentioued in the Acl.s of 
the Apostles, and it wn.s probniily after frlte 
sp.cond of those tho,t the epistlo was written 
Shortly after hi.s dep.arture, .ludaining teacbers 
appo.ar to have coiiie arnong them, preacliing 
“another gosiiclthan tliat of t'liriat, and to 
■HJi.nn they wc-lo giving heed. These ti-acUertJ 
also i-nde.'.voured to subvert the,apostle’s autho¬ 
rity, by .■il.tat'ltmg iiis ebaraotor .and ,'iBserting 
that he wan uotdivinely apiunuted. I’anl. there- 
f«nt\ in ins epistles, proceeds to controvert these 
errors, fie vindicates his cliacacter and asserts 
his divine apisiiutnient .and the truth of what he 
had taught them, declaring that “ tliough wo or 
an angel from heaven preach any otlujr go.^pcl 
unto you than tlnit which we have preached unto 
yon, let him be at.cuT&ed.'’ He then procee-ls to 
jmintout the relationship of .luJatsmto flhris- 
tiauity ; that they are now no longer under the 
law but under faith, being m,jd!! tJm tbildron of 
Ood thvougli faith in desiei tihust: and c.xUorts 
thorn to “ stand f.vsfc. therefore, in the liberty 
wlicrcwitli Obrkt liath made ns free," and not to 
bo “ entflugied again with tlio yoke of bondage.” 
He also exUiuds them not to fultil the lust of the 
fl'Mih ; but to be li-d of the spirit, the fruit of 
xvhioh U love, joy, poaco, tiC. Of all raid’s 
©tHsllcw, this most clearly sets forlji the lilwrly of 
tho ohildreu or (iod in the OosjKih in contrast to 
the bondage of tiipse who rertudn ui'nler the law. 
The nmutHT of twinmDitarics on this c])istlo are 
vei-y mimerop';; among which may Ix' mentioned 
those of Luthor, "VV inci', lUickwt, Do ‘Wette, 
Alford. , - 

GALEKryTf^. ^i‘Att.-UU, the name of a 
religious scot, .1 hoinob of WaterUndmns, Men- 
nonito-s, or nkich aroso in the i;th 

cciitory. Timil" fuimdcr was Galen Abraham 
H.umi.’ pastor' of a hfenrtonite congregation in 
.ATastoruam, who hold that nllwhoackpowledficd 

A 


the divine origin of the Old .and Ni w To'danieub, 
Olid lial holy and \ irtuous lives, ought to be re¬ 
ceived into their conmnJnlun. 

GALLJOAN CliUDCU, „al'-h‘^L on jfrom 

T^it., OnUia, Gaul), is the name given t<< tlie 
R'unan Catliolie Ghuuh in Fi-ancc, whieh, 
altiiough in conimumon witii the .see of lionie, 
maintains, in some ies{»octs, on independent 
jmsitiou. It has, from the earliest times, enjoyed 
certain liberties and iinmunitica, not as grants 
from the popes, but as forming part of her 
original eonstitniion, winch she has always 
striven to maintain 'J’lio.sc claims led tci many 
disputes ami the formation of oppoidto pariii'S in 
the Ghurch. In the reign of Louis XfN’'., a con¬ 
test arose hetwi‘en tiiat monarch and Pope 
funoceut X.t. regarding the ecclesiastical rights 
of tlic c”OWii, wliioji led to the ilrawing up of 
the well-xnowu tleduratioii of the lAouch clergy 
in if'Sa, whieh lias since been regtu’ded as the 
ehaortor of (rallioanism. It was drawn ipi by 
Bossuat by order of Iaiuis XIV., find coiitainea 
the four following artieles: - (i) Kings and princes 
are in temporal matters subject to no ,s]iintual 
l>ower. *ttod the latter can never absolve subjects 
from their oith of obedience ; (2) the I’opo is 
subject to the decisions of an <ecumenical eouneil ; 
(3) the power of tho 1 ’o)m) is further liiiiiLed, a-: far 
as France is eonceujcd, by the ostaldi.shcd jiie- 
Rcriplions and usages of the Gallic.ni church ; 
and {.).) in matter-s of faith, also, the df.•ci^ion^, of 
the }>opc arc not infailibU’ when not confirmed hy 
theeonsent of tlie whole Church. These artirles 
remained valid, and formed the pall.idium of the 
Galilean jiartyin the Church till the revolution 
of 1780, when the Church was formally abolished. 
Napoleon, as liist consul, again established the 
Church by a concordat, ivlucii he coiioluded with 
I’opo Pius VH. in iSoi. Wince then Hie Ohui'ch 
has undeigoue many vici-suitiide.s, ami is now 
more closely allied with that of Homci, as it is no 
longer a national Cbureh, nltliougli receiving an 
allowance from the Ecpuldican government. 

GAMBLING, on, GAMING, ! 7 um’-hfin!/, 
imi'-Mittf/ (Sax., to play at any sport). 

Flaying at games of chance, or in which c'bane.(! 
hi unitcij to skill, has been coimnon among moht 
nations, civilized and uncivilized, d’acitiis tells 
iis that tho ancient Germans were so addicted to 
it, that, when ctiipix'd of everything else, they 
would stake at lost their liberty, and tlicir very 
lives, thelo.ser going into voluntary slavery, and 
though much younger and stronger than his 
antagonist, suffering himself to b,^ Iround and 
sold. In Ilome, inirticularly during the cmi>ire, 
the practice was common, and various enact¬ 
ments were made .against it. In England, gam¬ 
ing was early made tlio subject of iienal enact 
nieiita. In_ 1845, Act 3 and 9 Vic. 0. roq. vvaa 
pas'od whicli greatly facilitated i)rocflt;ding.s 
Against common gaming-houses. It enacted that 
in default of otlioi- evidence, it shall bo sufficient 
to prove th.it a house or phaiso is kept or »'sod for 
playing therein at any unlawful game ; and that 
it h not iicoc,S!tary, in order to convtitute the 
house a common gaming house, to prove tlint .my 
person found playing at any game was playing 
for any money, wager, ot stake. CommissioncM 



GAME LAWS 


GARNISHMEIST 


of ui juHliccs of fbo. iwncci, may also 

■jiitliiin,;.' snivnulrutloiiti, witiioat the nocci>sity 
of aa by two bouaoholih'ts, to oiiUir 

any teil room or lio\niO ■vrith couBt«)ibs, 

riiii). -n' in i.itisary, to usu force for that purpose, 
tunl id t.tK'-- ’luto cusfcoily ivil la-rsims founil thoro- 
111 ; amt if n;iy carils, iliri;, balls, counters, tables, 
oi otin i iiijUutucuts of gaming, bo found inthd 
'■doi.i or house, or almut the pevBon of any of 
those fuiiiid therein, it sliall be cvidouco, until 
the conli.ny )io made to appear, that it was a 
common geiiiing-liouse. This .statute also enacts, 
that e.li.ating at play is to be deemed obtaining 
luoney by raise pretences, and Is to bo puuisliod 
accordingly. It further provides, that all con¬ 
tracts oi agroeinonts, whether by parole or in 
anting, by way of gaming or wagenog, shall he 
null aud void ; and that no suit shall be brought 
'•t niaintamod in any court of law or cipiity, for 
'■e'coveiing any sum of raviue.y or valuable thing 
rdleged to bo won upon a wager. By i6 and 17 
Vic. e. ini, “Lotting-houses'’ ai'C declared to bo 
within thus Act, aud a penalty im^Kised on persons 
so betting. The Act i8 and 19 Vic. 0. 38, enacted 
penalties and imprisonment against any person 
atti'inptiug to interfere with the constables in 
the perform.ince of their duty, or obstructing 
their etiliance into «ny bouse regarding which 
tliero was evidence of its being a common garoing- 
3iou.se. In b'rance, prior to 1838, when the 
practice w'lis abolished, the e.'tclusivo right of 
kdoping public gaining-houses was let out to a 
coiiip.my, %vho paid the govennnent sis. millioiiB 
of flanks annually for the privilege. Gaming 
w.us, ni'ti! lecently, alloweal in nearly all the 
Gcrnmi states, and U.imhonrg and other fachion- 
ahle, lesorts weie iioUnious for “high I'lay.” 
Me.'-i ly all the est.ibhshnicnts have lately been 
r iijipi-essed. The most notorious place in I'luropo 
tor gmuhling us now the juincipality of 'Monaco, 
sviieie the proprietors of the tables pay the 
leigii'iig sovereign prince large sums for the 
rindege. 

(l.AMBl LAW'S. — A remnant of tlw ancient 
forest laws, by whicli all game w'as regarded as 
the property of the king, aud no person iiad 
any right to Icill such animals Unless authorized 
by royal grant of a chase or free v/arreii. After- 
w'ards, .1 right to kill game was oonocdcd to 
such as posso&s.ei.l a suliieient cpialification; as, 
(t) the having a frcediold cstata of ilioti per 
annum ; (2) a leasehold for ninety-nine years of i 
ill50 per annum: (3) being the son aiuj licir- 
apiiaront of an esriuu e or person of superior de¬ 
gree ; (4) being the own?r or keeper of a foresr, 
Xmrk, chase, or warren. For unrpiahfied jxwsons 
trauKgrc.s.sing these laiva by killing gamo, keaping 
eugiues for that purpose, or even having game 
in tlieir custody, various jHiualties wyte assigned. 
At length, after much discnsaion in and out of | 
I’ailiameut, Act i and 2 Will. iV'. 0, 33, was 
jiashud, by which the neceiisity of any qualifica¬ 
tion for tile killing of game wm abofished, awd 
the right was made to dopoiud simply on the 
taking out of a game certificate, for wuich a cer- 
tHuamrualsiun waspayaUh. In tliis 

Act, every certified persou kill gaajne, sub’ 
jeet to the law of trosposs. Gamo is 'do- 
cliMod to include hares, pheasants, iiaiiditgos, 
grouse, heath-gaino, moor-gamc, blar.k-gam’e, 
and bustiiKla; but woodoocka, snipes, quails, 
lu-ndnails, ami conies, though not game, aro also 
protected, certificates being required tq kill 
them, unless by the proprietors of warrens, or of 


any irichused gveund, or by ihi> tenant t.f any 
land, either by biru-ivlf ur any p.'rsoii under Ida 
coniniaud. Uncertified prasous who Kill or tako 
any game, or lihO any dog, gun, &c., for tic pur¬ 
pose of HcarcUiug for, or killing, or hiking g.amc, 
are liable, on conviction be.‘'oi'e two jostiovif, to a 
l>t niiHy not exceeding 135 for oacb otlVuce, with 
additional [lunaltios under any statutoor •.iatutcB 
re-Iatiiig to game cortiflc.iteR. Ihail the passing 
of I and 2 Vio. c. 32, no poison w.as allowed to 
si'll game ; but by this act provision wa.s made 
for girinting annual licenses by justices, at a 
a]>i;cial acasiou to bo hold in July in each ye.ar, 
for persons to deal in game, for which .v sum of 
li2 is p.ijablo annually to govoiuraent. An 
annual gamc-licenso cosrr, £3, hilt ouo for alxnil 
half a year may bo bad for about ,^c. A g.iuie- 
koepci'’.s liceiiHo costs £.1. By 11 and 12 \'ic, c. 
ag, an owner or occupier mny, however, kill 
hares or rabbits on bis own inclosed ground, or 
authorize another to do so, without any game- 
license. The game laws hare long been .a subject 
of discontent, and few unpriijudicod pei-'-ons 
can view llioin witlumt coming to the lOiielusion 
that they are uiireasoiialily oppressive and 
sovta’6. Unless there is a spociat prmisioa to 
the contrary in tlio lease, a tenant has tiie e,\- 
clusivo light to kill the game on his holding. 
The Ground Game Act, to protect fannovs fiom 
injury to ciops, 43 aud 44 Vic. 0, 47, was passed 
in September, 1880. 

GAOL, OK J AIL, jaif (Fr., ;/fof; ,'3p., jauiie, 
a cage). (5'ce IhusON.) 

Gaol Delivery is aconimlsslor direrted to the jiistjco.s 
of assize, &e , of (inch circuit, eiiuiowerini, tln in to try 
and deliver every pti-wncr who mny he in ifao'l vvlieii 
lliuy airivc at the circuit town, wliciievcr oi i^eforo 
whonisoever imlieted, or for wIi.rtiAer ciiiuo coia- 
niitted. In this resiicct their aiitlionty diirers Iiom 
that of jiiBtictiS of oyer and lenninor, 1111(1 eim proceed 
only upon mdictinunt found hefoi u the nisei ves. » 

GAERLE, ;/ar'-K( (Kr.. ijarher, io make 
clc.in), in Ltw. signifies' to Bejiarate or sever the 
good from the luul. the sntlicient fiom tlio ia- 
sutticient. fleiicoii) London thcg.irbler of spices 
was one empowered to enter into uuy shop, ware¬ 
house, &c., to view and searofa dn'cH and s]iieoB, 
aud make clean tlio same, or see that it be done. 
The office was abolished by 6 Anno, c. 16. 

GAEPE N2VTIGNALE. {Sec Natiokai. 
Gv'aki).) 

GARNTSIIMEN3P, gar' (Nor., 
gnrrdehcr^ to warn), is a warning or notice given 
to a party not to pay money, &o., to a defendant, 
but to apjicav and answer to a plaiutifl'-creditor'a 
suit. By the Common IjUW Procediue Act of 
1854, H is declared lawful for any creditor who 
lia.s obtained a judgment in any of thesui'onor 
‘ courts, to apply to the court, or a judge, for a rtdo 
or oriler tliat the judgment-debtor should be 
orally e.xamined m to any and what debts arc 
owing to him, boforo a master of the court, or 
aiich other person os the court or judge shall 
appoint; and tho eijurt or judge nuvy inoko 
smffi iTjlc or order for the examination of such 


nuigroeiit-dobtor, and for the juoduotmn of any 
tiooks or documents. If the garnishee, or third 
jiarty owing money to the judgment-dobtor, docs* 
not forthwith pay into court th»‘ sum due, and 
does not dispute tlio debt, the judge may order 
excoatiou to isauo without any previous writ or 
process : or, if the ganiishoc disputes his liability, 
judge may, insmad of ordering on exccutioiq, 
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grant lilserfcy to tlio judgment-creditor to proceed 
against him hy writ, calling upon huh to slidw 
cause why^njcatutian shohld not proceed' against 
him for wd debt. I’ayment made by, or execu¬ 
tion levied uix)n, the garnishee, tinder any such 
proeeeiliog, shall be n valid discharge to him 
for such amount, as against tlie judgment-debtor, 
although the proceeding taay bo set aside or the 
judgment reversed. 

Garotte, or garrote, ga-w^ {sp., 

fforrote, a stick or cudgel), is the name ^ven to a 
kind of capital punishment employed in $p^n. 
The criminal is seated on a stooU.with his hack#*' 
a stake, and formerly death wasluflioted hy fatsiros; 
of a rol>€ passed round his neck and tightehed 
behind with a stick {fmnote ); but now aS tton 
collar is commonly employed, tightened by a 
screw. The term has recently been ftdopiea in 
this country, and applied to a mode of robbery, 
in which one ruifian from behind grasps tightly 
the viotim's throat, so as to-prevent him from 
crying out or making any resistance, while 
another rifles his pockets. The determination of 
the jmlges to pass sentences Involving a severe 
flogging on gurotters has made that form of 
robbery with violence now almost unknown. 

GARTER, ORDER OF THE,, 

{Vt., Jarretiire), one of, the most celebrated and 
ancient of all military orders of knighthood in 
Europe, was instituted by Edward TIL The 
origin of this decoration is ascribed to a trfling 
incident wliich occurred at a diall at which the 
King and the Countess of Salisbury were present. 
'Jho countess is said to have dropped her garter 
whilst dancing. The King picked it up, and tied 
round his own leg, but seeing that the <^een 
appeared to be jealous, and observing some ot the 
courtiers to bo smiling, restored It to th© oountess, 
with tho remark, itoni spit Mi y jicnae, ‘’Evil 

he to'him who evil thinks •, aud he shortly after¬ 
wards is said to have instituted the order of the 
Garter with the above motto, aa an incentive ta 
chivalry amongst Im knights. Another account 
states that it dates its origin from tho rei^ of 
itiohard Cceur de lion, who, during his battieedn 
the B<dy hand, ordered his kp^his to weaca ivhite i 
garter above theip, kneci io^iistingnkhfthetillkom | 
their Sata<sen fbei r E»chard,^#f lii« 

return.to England^' miititnted the 
metnoiation of that sirculnshii^. . 
ingto Aahinole, thh .dkth 
jmd, fls the first of itsiitatntes>iB 
seems tolerably acaunth 
it. was cgbabW#d''in -Um 
Upon the (Original 'the'^ 

consisted of the SOrVitaBi^ ahd ivierdyjhve kr ‘' 
companions.' The ohljrf'alteTatinh whkh 
taken.place, in thiS‘;re)^^t<'‘was oahSed-hi 
staihbhpassw lyth January ,ft(pS»;whetO 

iV-tfaii, decreed that thh.brddr iwJd ,«onsij,, 
thiekEti»f<tiidh>v-oi thft.i'sotfettdffii .and-' tufete-five; 
feidjlht o(MnphpifW*» .withifwijih tpueai 

desOetdants 'jbf QoOrge It' a« taay;h#''^ebM> 


oflBce enabling him to take his sent, in Ihirliainerit 
next to the Bishop of Durham. The next officer 
is tjm Olmncellor, who, until the year 1837, was 
the Bishop of Salisbury 5 'but since the see of 
Oxford ha* ioolndod Berkshire (and cepseijiiently 
the town of ■Windsor), the Ghaucellor is always 
the Bishop of Oxfoid. The Kegistrar, who is 
dottn of Windsor, is the next official; and after 
these we have the Garter King*at-AnnS (which 
ecejand the Ifsher of the Black Bod. 'All these 
Oflioeiti are bound to attend the chapters of tire 
order held in St. Geoige’s Chaiiel, 'VVlndsor, on 
St. GeorgaVday, where the uistalLvtious of 
knights are held, and they are sworn to adhere 
to all the institutes of tho order, and to promote 
its well-being'to the best of tlieir ability. iJoiyn 
to the reign of Edward IV., some ladles, as tho 
que^n, &o., were admitted to share in the honours 
of this magnificent fraternity; and the splendid 
apiiearanoe of Queen Pliilliita, clad in some of 
the habiliments of the Garter, is mentioned by 
Froissart as very imposing. Queen 'Victoria wears 
the garter on her aim. The dress and ewemonios 
arc at present exactly as they were when first 
instituted, with the exception of the alterations 
above mentioned; and the Garter is still held to 
be, and will no doubt continue to hold its fame 
of being, tho first order of the kind in Europe in 
every sense. 

Costumes sad Beeoratiens,—The peculiar dress which 
distinguishod the order of tho Oartor from oHrv 
similar institutions, at its first establi-shment, was a 
mantle, tunio, and hood of blue cloth lined with 
ermine, that of the sovereign differing from the knights 
by the fur of the lining being of miniver iusteaii of 
ermine. AU these three garments were embioideied 
with garters of blue and gold, and the garter itself was 
worn under the left knee, and was composed of dark 
blue velvet, edged with gold, with the mottoe “ Hoiit 
soit qui mal y nense" inscribed on if with letters of 
gold; the bntmle and pendant were likewise of the 
same precious metal. Henry Vlll: added a collar, 
oomposed of laeces of gold worked in the fashion of 
gmders, Wie centres of each being alternately white and 
red (aUuding to the junction of the York and LanoM- 
ter famiUesIn the house of Tudor), and these links, or 
gartew, were exactly twenty sU in number, typical of 
Bib strength Of the order. He also wided the greater 
andjj^er Oeorges, which consist of gold medallions 
with the pgure of !«. George and the Cragon thereon 
ill rmief.. Cbijurles JX, made the last alterations, sub- 
stoWito tdmspn for^thb spreoat and homl, and a 
.nsflbg'p^Whlwfalfcta 'lnsMtd of ermine. The ribbon 
jby amkdi' jw.niaditlHon Of Kt George' is swmended 
.i»4r the ttft ehouldsr;]* Of bluc—whence the exiires. 
i'sdOn.^txawWhtgf the Mbs. yibboninstead of beflig 
litotaO^a steinber of tha order of the gsrteir,^ , 

: 0iirtw.S^-rtvAfm*,.tl!e fourth ofBoer of the Older 
bdsO £Iib prtnciwa o%ertin ih© Gottege 

id 


alihtyi'Oko 


ifche.Frinco of l^osr'irba-ia^ti 

., ., , li)f «he oriMjrtiJ ortablhthtnont. 

Mve; iJQcohdso frtnh;1too 
'.'tho, odxnifeeion 

' K}varO^^‘''imtl^C khiifb^ X>.huVAh^e:''n^. 

alyrayfi 

a«' TOOfljf of *ho; 

order arefeo Ffolafa, .whiob:: wa«t> 

firtt- iiie.'j^yi^fli0n,..BlBh'Oj^' of, 

YFinohewv'-^^ -ft -now': vi»t«d'.tln:'*'thh 

Bishop''-^-,kho 'kund- belhg i -'Ihh- 

• - •, '■i'.. »■. I” ’ .. • Jfe. ,'■ 



S swkesg Itri^glos 

SL.%' jEe^h #i«n;tO;prtSoirtn;‘,tM anmont 
wwrwiJBi' origin of the te«h » nihch dis- 
'“AjmpyeBng to <&koiit is forhiod 'firom 
‘ loy thi^oiistom.^ihcth to all 

,tb€ sbas ithka j ’? but tho tnore ^nOrtflly received 
,'o|»iiiott is that,it.hj derived fttObS 'Iho ^xoh word 
^ h fiustomary 
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pcrfoiTOiHTOO of husbftnii^ service;, Bn<i lienee, 
the land which yielded this kind of'Sdvice. S'® op- 


tcnureiuiv-t<i) tliat the lands descend not to the 
eldest, .yonngeat, dr any one son only, hut to all 
the sons toijothcr; hut the Isatie of a deceased' 
son inherits nis share, .wheiher male or female; 
(a) that the tenant is of sufficient age to aliene 
his estate by feoffment at the age of fifteen; 
(3) thafithe estate does uOt escheat in ease of an 
attainde^'and exeoutioil, their maxim being “ the 
fathelr to the bough and the son to the plough.'’ 
in .defahlt of sons, the land descends in equal 
shares to daughters; in default of lineal heirs, 
.tl^e'Wd goes to the brothers of the last holder’; 
and ia default of brothers, to their respective 
is^ue. The husband is tenant by courtesy of a 
moiety of his wife’s lands, whether there bo issue 
or not, so long as he remains nnnrarried; and a 
wife is endowed of a inoiotyof the lands of which 
her husband died seized, during her chaste, 
widowhqiod. Though the lands of Kent have 
now, for the most i>art, been digf/uvelMbj wt- 
ticulur statutes, yet the presumption is, still in 
favour of this species of tenure until the contrary 
be shown. Gavelkind was abolished in-Wales- 
by 3.; and 35 Henry 'VIII. 0. s 6 . ... 

GEHENNA, f/e-hm'-na .—The Gr^ek form 
of the Hebrew Oe-hinnom, the'vallwof Hinnoin, 
and used in Scripture to signify hell, or the place 
of eternal imnishmout. The valley of Hiimom 
w'as a narrow valley or gorge in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Jerusalem, where the sewage and filth of 
that city was carried, and where perpetual fines 
were kept up to destroy the obnoxious matter. 
In later times it became a favourite place, for ^he 
celebration of idolatrous rites, ami at a pant of it, 
named Tophet, it is recorded that thoabomlniffile 
practice of infant aaorifioe was exercised. Hence 
the terms G obenna and Tophet came to be synony¬ 
mous with hell. 

GEMARA, ge-ma'-ra (Chaldee, pAringm, j 
a completion, or complement). (iS’es TAbJftny.), 

GEMOTE, ge~mote^ (Ang.-Sax.y.-^’fhe Aame 
of certain motes or courts held at oertaiK timss 
among the Anglo-iSaxons} as th 4 shlro-^mete, 
or county court, which met twiee .a .jtwir} the 
hurg-gomote, which met thrice»nd ttie handrod- 
gemote,»which asaeinlded, fev^ 
wite»a*gomote was tb^ great;mticiw:cohhcil’>'^ 
the Angto-Saxon kihgs. 

GENDA'Ji/MES,; 

gensd'amti^ naiiife af 

of mllitany t^celn !h’rait<m,/cpffipiisiM 
fantrt and ' tn th|6 isth ^d '^qth 

ries, ihe-gendsinmes com^Ut^ 
guished'oayaky ooipifVip'''^he.'. Fli^h 
Afterwards,-in i$6o,.th0 name.'was fetitisfetrett w 
a squadron pf the rdyakhoawhold tiwfe,-,who: 
constituted a kind of body.^^fiwld «f ^ei5»g, 
i7di this,corps was 
given to a body of police., 
of soJdters.'tMrcn 
account of 

it is Tegarded'as''a’luj!)d'''of’^f^iQft|li!fi,-^^wy'' 
■Bnve'better'^y, amd «6hjoy',S^atterJ|b^fe|?®e 
corps still Constitutes a p^rt ^ 
littble,‘in case of ne«c8Si^;,'ttf-h'!B,-ji^i70y;;'fffl^Pi'' 
service,' * 15 iay humberalxmtpg^oeieii^fi;' ■ s?- 

. name ofr the highest > 


ception of that of field-marshal, that can be con¬ 
ferred on officers in the British' and conriiu-ntal 
armies, In the English army, geiioml officers 
are of three gwwlcs—generals, lieutenant-gcuorals, 
and major-generals. In the French and contin¬ 
ental services, the rank of general of division is 
equivalent to that of lieuteitant-general in our 
service, and that of general of brigade to the inuk 
of major-general. The title camo into iwc in 
England in the reign of Henry VIII., when the 
appellation of captain-(toiioraT was givbn to the 
commander-in-chief of the English forces, instead 
of that of lord-marshal of Kn^nd. 

m the Bomssi^datbeUe Ohiu-oh, a general h the 
supreme head, underlie Pope, of the aggregated com- 
mnnities belonging to a roIJriotia order. The goner.il 
of the Jesuits hold otSce fcrllfe. Geuerals are usually 
elected by the chapter of the order. 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY. (See Assmi- 

BLt, GkNEKAI,,) 

GENERAL ISSUE, in English Idw, is a 
plea Which thwarts or denies at onoc tlie whole 
declaration of the plaintiff, without offering any 
special matter whereby to evade it, 

GENESIS , jen'-e-sis (Or., gmesLi, the gejnera- 
tion), is the name given to the first book of the 
Bible, and of the five books of the Pentateuch, on 
[account of its containmg a narrative of the 
I generation or production of all things. The 
' Hebrew name ia Bere^ith, “in the beginning,” 
: from fte commencing with that word. Its 
history goes back to the very earliest ages of the 
huitiaa race, and extends over a period of at 
least 0,570 years. It, gives an account of the 
creation, the fall of man, the settlements, 
igenealogies, arts, rdMoR, corruption, and de- 
-^Ifuction of the antedUuviafi world; of the re- 
.piopling and division of the earth, the dispersion 
offlte mhabitants, the calling of Abraham, the 
rise and progress of the Jewish nation, Bk. It 
is divided into two main parts, one universal 
and one special; the former being the ancient 
history of the whole human race, contained in 
cliapters I.—^XI„ the latter the early history of 
the children of Israel (XIL-—L,), There, are 

some critics who maintain that this book-was 
pot written hy kfosesand there are certainly 
some passages of it that must hove hemt written 
hy.adf^c-cmo after bU/dsMth, as they refer to 
, sttbs^fient events; hut that the hook as a whole 
iWaa fatten .by ifioses,. temre is little room to 
j.iMlffitii - Much ingcaipflt specuJarion has been ox- 
as to the .ihanner in which Moses wal 
of what had taken place so-many 
centimes before his own rime. According to 
BOipOi the'ditfercHt events recorded in the book 
w«ce ;divinely revealed te him ; others hold 
that hd' acefnirod his knowlectee of them by 
tradition; wiid a third Mass, that he obtained 
it front bid documents,- ’Eheteeond of, these is 
the piw^only received, in this country, 

ionfi to# third is. that 'Which is generally maiu> 


agannit. lhVjbelief inthd tns|nmtioa of the booh; 
ifeoLimitedivine .gift, would be hecessaiy to enable 
-hhMtodittti&ginshthO'trde from tlie false. We 
-Cahiiot JiMp thinking, however, that if either or 
,both of these, {lad been tiio solo or only sources 
'jwhemco Moees h^d dfa'wn hfe informatiots, there 
.iVMdhayObeen some-allusion to, or.evhlcnce of, 
ih.thUj,book,-itself: His knowhaigo of^tho 
fiaiterotwote may, and'wolmbly was, obwned 
^ Iffiia, vM;y 5 ;bufe ■wwifiMin,© to the opdnion ttet 
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tJie ea.rli0r t of thebook miist have l>een the »nb> 

Qfiot «£ 13 ixme wwlatiyu. J?ot those that bdievo, 
m there k aathiog h»v6 of beKef here; 

tb« ojMj^ijr a, divine rev^latiou of the fatoore, 
the tttfiet ft aivrh^ tevelattoo of the pa^t. 
aariISjfii tire vapiww Mibjoots of eojitrovlersy ia 
this book, »ee ChWiOJC, DsiWcit, Ac.) The Sia- 
«ovaries of A»y«aa aad Babyloaian re,co*^, 
have revealed, as iu the imtace of tbo Chahieaia 
ftoepaat of tias Flood, lerudricablo coaSrajatioa of, 
the aoeouat given in Genesis. That, the eoe* 

n otay ” of the book is to be accepted Jitersd^' 
snied by estronbiucr# andgeologiatSitlmiapst 
orthodox of whom suppose thatifce teim “,dhy ” 
is to be talson to moan a long dhratioa of, 
or thht the geolt^oal periods were ptnifiam to 
the act of creation whien is dessribed ia Gsaosli 
One of the leading argiunenihs ih favc^ ;9f 
the supiKwition that Moses (or the cosa^iei 
of the book, if Moae* whs not the real 
author) made xiao of materials ooUccti^ J>re- 
viowly to his time 1 » that two names of God, 


■chaptto can be readily dkttomiished fsOrtt tha 
Jehowfetie. ^ o,ot antl^sized tmmdi^oa the, 
fotmee name is gcaarally rendered " God,*' and. 
the other “l.iord.” It » anggested that there 
■were at l^t two adthora of the mly narratjvos, 
and.that each habitually used bpe form the i 
Divine nawe. -To this it is rophed that the 
name Elohim, from the Aifttdo toot “to fear’? 
to the umpto gehorto name nf God, “the 
Mighty.” It is aplarai form and indioatee the 
fulness (d all imw-et and all the attributes whieh 
the heathen asaribe to theto several divinittos-*- 
even if it does oot.stjgs^ the dootrine of 
Trinity.. 11 i8,iit fact, a title,,rathei; than a 
dehowoh, on him contrary, is okarly ai pfQ^ 
Bwne. A hlodern .writ® says,. “IFe togy 
aeo ak once that- there may be good reasmto 
for expecting the fitlo Blohim to be ekiefly, 
employsd io some ixussag®, whlla. the proper 
namev dekovnb, would be bhiedy employed in 
ethew. For ipgtauoe, in the genoril fto^ust of 
tha Croatian,-, it to'very natwrai that Kkddto^'- 
the l^hty One, the God of m'eatioa tobd 
piwddonee-dhoidd, be dlto, word ki dsA' Shi 
tha todtsmts to.,thjBs«too-wksto, ^ ■Mg|te-;«f''ihe 
chosoa, people, b»tH^ fto.torto)4 to ' 

'oarbed, aml.m stoewn'w.wtK®*^^ 

ftwa. tos-ftma^ tbek".wk-SMwi''«Wf: 

, of Spn who’, ’did', ht*;; hwuto,. ltd', hor-;„'d9p# 
»tor God, .'towd.ske .of ..mdra toM»'e*it.,v'wtBlr: 
Wtoauthehticity .«f;',the (took; ■whs 
dpghto^l by iGgrisi,', a^d ptoi«ige4 
■nitod ,iji the New 

•lito»iryt,»tol 4 bitt^.roj^i,'tto«k I 

■CSh'hctosMilIttid'toicd^ <^®,bf'kf(ig^<0od 


honours were paid to the genii: and it wan usual 
for each one to offer sacriSocs to liis genius on 
hto bii'thday. The genii or djians of tlic East 
boar little resemblance to those of the Romans. 
Tlmy are regarded as an intermediato class of 
beiiiffis, between angels ami men, but inferior 
in dignity to both; and arc not objects 
of WOKshii)!, du pbotiy they arc described as 
having been created out; of ftro, and as having 
inhabited this world before its oocu];>alionby man, 

^ ae the subjects of a .certain Jda Ibn Jto. They 
.rebelled, and God sent bis-angel Iblis, or Rblto, 

‘ who, after conoucrutg Jhnibu Jau, rebelled against 
Gndt and set aimselt up iu hto room j wlicrcupon 
God eoudemned him to eternal punisliinont. 
The dfi'nrsr, like men, Ofc some good and some 
evil. They eat and dripk, are subject to pas-- 
siohs and death, but ,m»y live for centuries. 
They arc capable- of liecomiug invisible, or 
fttoumingtho forms of men, beasts, or monsters, 
atpleasum We read, a groat deal about tliem 
in “ The Arabian Nights Entertainments. ” The 
Massubnaa doctors believe in the existence of 
d]ia»», w suparufttuml beUigs; but theif ideas of 
theta di£er much from those of the poets and 
romancerB, 

GEN®, Jens (Lat.), was a term applied, in 

S peient Ilome, to a clan or party, which included 
jvoral families under a bond of allianco, whose 
religious ewemoaies, sacrifloea, Ac., were per¬ 
formed in common. Fersons who belonged to 
the same ffens were called ffantiles, and those of 
M»e same family wore distinguished by the term 
a^mte, , Ai flrat patricians only coujid have tbo 
honour of being, ; but, after the law passed 
which enabled the ^beia»s to interman-j- with 
the higher ranks, the, latter class likewise were 
admitted to share in the clanship; and hcuco 
1 theyo wore bpth patrician aiwl plebeian gentes, 
wliich, of course, often assimilated, by reason of 
the intemtarriogc law. 

GENTILE,/eft'-fito (Lat., ffetiiUis, from {lens, 
e, ito'tion}, a terra used in SJeripture to denote a 
pagan, ® wor^pp® of idols. The Jews clajtsed 
. ^1 thd inhahitsyits of the earth, with the excep- 
tWh of their hw» neculhw race, under the general 
hame of go.l^j.'Wlimh to Oqulvnlont to the L.atin 
fthd aftor a tim^ tt»e, term Gen- 
I to be appliod.l».h r^ptoachM instead 

tooto. Alhyihto wow not citoum- 
^ewtsl Wore '(s^iiptod, ah Gentilaa or 
jhjSiathcjia^ ..and as such, raVy, wore, excluded .as 
,m4eh,?to poasiblfrfWm iw.those wrivikgcs and 
the/jjowi.* patton beoamb so 
paWtbid.f wkto ,4f. thh'Gcpti|es'wha' cmliratfod 
hrft Wore hot Ji^Sy were; ohlled pro- 
hhdthetertn Grecka, wlM^tonseid often 
^ tohtoTOes, hioaGcal 


(Freaich, pentil- 

of goi&id 


Nowjaa ' 

of i■• -Pwine-' 


^tomety, towstjflgof profetomhal lUftoekoMto, 

"la.liin AlfKMliAtoW i^ttiunlwa yd.. ijLl.^Jh."' J ., . .. 


te»?gely « 


.in epm- 


•tvieu'isMBWW^.'bmaBtoi 
to 'ieuib''' !thl)^Gve' 

hStow- i JftostoJto. ■• -iiPwitte-' 


St*«tlys)^lBni^‘geattowhip Ifee title 
, ^'.oh«' whh .P<«W cha;t-Mit%toV,' fthd ,. .fww' rank 
,«&!«. to toi'eB^hire.ftTtd'bfesii.'to sseflhwaf or, ac- 
to th&.defihitioj)!, gto^i kf daeidis, ia the 
.-ihef 9^9? hfe^iSwhrt jaay iitte, 

ltoa£s_ li ^,9 

] ‘ ’’o' /^^VX r, ri* ^‘ 
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been fraemon; aad by the coat that a gentleH»aa 
givoth he is ItnOOTi to or not, ckpceJiderVfrom 
those of his name that lived many Ijiaiidfed years 
since.” It may tbereWo be said, with truth and 
jualico, that one w'Uo inlierits th» Jiiglifc to boar 
cont-arnioiir from his father, and his njothe^if 
she be an heiress, is hooA iidie a gentleman by ih' 
disputable right, and, if it w^re worth while te 
contest the point, is entitled-to-taka precedence 
of all others to whom the title i« coi^ceded in 
virtue of their professional standing, iaooine,’ or 
education. The original derivation of the word 
ifiiftoin the Latin yeutilvs, belongitig to a tribe or 
ffem. The term lia.s been adopted in all EartHiean 
languages of which Latin forms tbo fouBdation- 
stone and parent stock; while it is found fn our 
own language in the word gentleman,” and 
gives the cine to the meaning of the UjXipcession 
“gentle,” well-born, In contradistine^n to its 
opposite “simple.” By an applioktioh of the 
principle, uMem ablif^e, that is, the ObUtotion 
on a man of high station ana dittingtd^d 
lineage to be worthy of his position, a e^tlemau 
is presumed to be bmve, sincere, ^valrous, 
tender, and true ; henoo the word is applied in a 
.secondary aiidjiopular sense to a man exhibiting 


to the Governmont October 37,1844, rejected oa 
niiBcripturah and aa merely human ordinances, the 
reception by the priests alone of the Lord’® 
Supper itthoth kinds t the eanonizatidtt and in- 

— La ___ 




GENTLEMEN-AT-ABMB, a bonA of 
fifty gentlemen who were enrolled by Henry 
Vlll., in tlie year 1509, to attend strictly about 
the royal person. They were first danomiaated 
“ spears,” but were afterwards called “gentlemen 
pensioners,” which name they bow until the 
year 1834, whon they were called gentkmojnat-, 
arms, be members are elected exclwd'^oly f?wm 
oiiicers in the aimy or nAvy, who edj^ ' tbtir 
half-iuy at the same time that they tecoive tbdr 
l>eDsion a.s gentlemcn-at-arms. The i^eera kr« 
a captain, who has £1,000 per antimtii a jieiX- 
tenant, with a sabiry of £500; a standard-bearer, 
with £310; a clerk of the cheque with ; and 
forty gentlemen with £70 per aimutn each. , The 
duty of the gcntlomen-afc-ams, in the present 
day, is prineijmlly to attend at drawing-rocsm* 
and levees. Their uniform is military,i.»»d yeiy, 
similar to that of tlio foot-guards. , 

GENXJELECTTOlSr, 

fftnu, a knee, and- fiects, to tbb's^' «; 

kajoeling or bendiiw the; khee. Wio.'attitftd^ iSt 
adopted in part <4 the SffiYioee'ol ths! Bomab 
■^iijolio, and Anglican Chtutobes, ■ , 

GE.BMAN GATHO^OS, ^.mdn 
Ukt.-^Thfs imroo-of a jicMpns-ehct lybiph basi 
recently, been, formed Ih, GBr»iaimy,.fby. swassion 
from tho Homan Oathi^, Obutoh; ,1 It 
in a prpelamation of a jHgtiiaw ®bd' 

service by BisJipp AVnbldi, qf Trm^ fo.thp holy 
coat of that city, to Waflcomapanijp,,li^ralstibn; 

of sins. This proceeding’ 

from Johannes BohgeV an i 

of Silesia, dated"ist Octobei:, 

B^aJiiidolatroni*’ 

aiiotlto Gal^to^yibstv “ 

SohnoidBmijLhV in 
Romish Ghtdfebi ami 
of an.ijMepeiidtnf OhrfcMnan 
letter rd Soage- met 

« anton: fiaidiig beon eflsecitijd'batfi®#^ 

(beerski, > numbot of ^ 

a-Very short ttmA 

Oatholwf-' 1%e 

drawn up by 




of the priests; the proidbitloa of mixed mar- 
liagcs j the saprejHa<-7 of the Bopo, and other 
points.; They declared tltoBisolvcs detennined to 
sever tboie conAection with, the Pope, to receive 
the Lmd’s Sapper iq both Muds, and to recognise 
the Bildo as the only rrdo of faife. They re¬ 
tained tire seven sacraments and the mass, which 
thi^.-wleferatod in ^e vernacular tongue. The 
“ Qonffiasioa- of Brmlau,” which set forth the 
views of Bouge, proceeded farther than tliat of 
Sqhncidemhhl—^aiiaing free inteatigation of the 
Bible, and freedom of belief for ovary individual 
member, It regarded as esaential.doctiines only 
—belief in God, the creator and govomw- of tbo 
world; in Jesus Christ, os having, by His doctrine, 
Hk Ufa and death, redeemed men from sin and 
misery} and in the influence of the Holy Spirit 
wdu earth. Of the saoraraeuts of the CathoUo 
Cflmroh, it retained only bap^m and the Lord’s 
Supper. A council met ht Lmpsic on the 22nd of 
Msioll, 1845, in Whieh'Bunge, Cxerski, and the 
delegh'tesof twenty congre^tions took part; and 
' a neVeroed was adopted, based pnmnpally upon 
. the Omifisssioa of Brmdau. After tf^ time the 
princi^es.of Geimau (^fchdicism ^cad very 
rapidw, being adopted not only by many Roman 
Oathoae priea&b but '-Also by many Protestant 
dergymen apd la^nOp, At the end of 1845, 
they ccshpriscd about 300 congre^tions; but sub- 
sequentjyAkrman CathdBeSsm tias been on the 
r’.dedhiOi partly opaepoant oflnterual dissensions, 
■flihd iWtly from oppressive m««hsui'eB ado;,ted 
against them by the go%;criiments., Many con¬ 
gregations Iwkvo bean,-disbanded, while othots 
navo, gone over in a’ body to the Pioiestant 
Church. Aeoiifenancerwas held at Gotha, Sop-' 
tember 10, 1S58, at wldch, however, only forty- 
two repreaenfejitiv'oa weiio present. 

GH'liiELEINEI?, fines. ((S« 

[-IqltnetPHS 'Aini GMfBEC-iJSfKs.) ". ■ 

'GJCAJffT, /i'-iSmt'/7dw#, froiis lAtia, 
ih tbo Old Testetaeat the, name of giant 
is appliwl td several' races of man; but. the 
i:itopellatloa probably refers more to vioknoo sad 
lyrical power thoh V statwe, Th« Afiakirap 
and' f^e other Iwftet seom, however, to Itave 
b^n dlstii^ished ftom other races, by their 
sUpmor streqg% and proportions, pCboro ace 
'Mvdraiinstoibms j|n iktB Bciiptares of individual 
giant*; 'bach as Gg And .Goliath. The height of 

the foiriher ib-»ot mcnMtmiHVj b»t the latter, at 
fpfiat, md. aqt^qgoood 8| feetin statuto. In tho 
Mythology-of' all, the IndO'^rmanio natioufi, 
t^ts.MdLa paorkod potitmn, 'Amongst the 
' vpM.. (pp^tntod b® hideous beihgs 

tjiiey.haidng' Md® of dragons, 
ind l|i&!g My^wWiio distrlcis, to 'wbioh they had 
bsehbahijdiAil-afjiir ihbir wpr against heaven. In 
‘thd'iHiyiwiogy' M porthsm dafcionfli giants also 
a s^'mora 

.,’1 , a J ■’ J ^ ‘ 4 . 


iitba’Bba^h' .thmg .-by'/ono' man to anbibi», 
'.VolutitM^ly' And';- gmfcuitOsMdy, In; this lattax 
.tespoot,' gifj^ ftre distinguished from, ^grants, 





GOLDEN AGE 


m 


GOSPEL 


ocoor in the secred Serij^reH, In, 

Qea. X. a, is mentioned 8s one of the, 

sons of Jftidictk; in Jfiaefe. xxiviii., xx;xtjf„.ihe 
woijhot ii teW to flet hit face “ f^inst Gog* the 
Bind 9 f the oWef prinoe m Sfosheen 8*td 

Jttbai* »nd'pK^»he8S’-«g»iii8thi!nand in 
X3C, h, Sfttea i# represMited going forth “tO 
dooeiire the afftion?*, nrhich jure m the iohr. 
qnartera of the ear^, Odg.and to £^ther' 
them together to battle.” Ainoug Ghristhm% 
the tcrnis iravo been ,tt»ed M neftrfy » 3 lQeny.t&< 9 ns 
vdth Antlohriat, and in a general aeaeet^ ihimdio 
all natious hostile to Ohidst^i^. ■' ^ 

GOLDEN AGE, got 

down in tho mythologie? of aeasljr aJi 
having existed at .same very reigioi^, iliBtiddjiof', 
aatiiinity, whoa the' ettrth vifijg ; th'6< bomin^h' 
property of alh hfid pWduoedl eye^thihg iwoeg- 
ary to man wirUbut oftltlvii^am 1 wh^ gopd 
prevailed had ev3 was pr^owia, , flie Giaehs. 
nnd Bontans boKe'ved .that the «?5ij^h hoeaane 
gnidufd^ degdnemted f«<»n iiSs firafc ostabSidi', 
ment,.»nd that three agW,'of ghld, of silver,qiM 


of whieh thhies wohtd ©hanged, and tho. 
goldoh ngo cftieh Hi«9rj) ree^o its into-rop^d 
array. ' ^ ^ ;; .■ 

GOLD^JN BDIL.' Goi.nTO)i 

GOLDEN f'LEBt^ order: OP^-a- 
A fatnottg brder of Jtnighihood, founded at Bruges 
in 1439 , by I*K0ip Ifl., I>rthe Of BiMgendy aad 
thaNetbetlflStrdBf'ihi the oeoaaion of fttanMOhiitge 
with, daoghtcr of King dohh L of 

I’ortngal. ' Xh^rdcc waa inurtituted for thfeirro- 
iectioh of the *€fbhr<:dt. WiO -o^r now eiiafej in, 
Aoatria ,'0i^ .'%»in»' beft-'lbe ^ecQrww^ 'dt^ 
alightily jutt ^ trro iMmtttriea.' Ithe coatut(i« iA» 
lo% ,’robo of deep rfed wlyet', had 4 ntRnfle of:; 
jrtttple velvet, lined vidth'white SAtlh,. ^e oap 
is w pntplo velvet, .(Setihwdflesw with.'goM,;^ The 
inaignto airo a g^en fleeen hangii^'fipbfn'a gbldto 
bluo'eftfttfstolied'atone;... ■" - - ',1 . 

■thnes.^Hed; .ih®. tl^b hny 

y«»r''wh»umheh^dnhhd';»aij&A'fet, 

' teea yoS^. Vn wl^oh |b I\"i» 

of 

3*BT«ni0, OrtstE.-f-’lSJ'Md thhifeOTy ahaiihe|''.fht; 
tlie yoat oftff^rh'-4dd'bah|n'Rie'«w«f thd'Ai'i: 
«nd l^ea.divi^ IhiB;’ 

golden ,fthwh^''#b'^d ‘ hbhb ^ 

remftihder, thtai' . »iJd'fai''tlie; ■’; 


Twot«ght's^*i 4 f 


element* are not consecrated on this day, bnttho 
day befwe; the priests and attendants are robed 
inhlftok, in token of monruiug; the uinial accla- 
aw^ns nnd doxologies are oinittetl; no bell is 
fhhg; the altar is stripped of its ornaments; 
none^bow the knee in prayer, bucanse in this way 
Bra dews reviled Ghrist; the kiss of charity ia 
O’mit'ted, becsttse Jttilas betrayed bis master with 
» k4s. Tfho adoration of the cross, or, as it was 
ajiifently ©allbd fa England, “creeping to tho 
erosSf" IB dlisravod on this day; all the ooitgrega- 
t«m approachhrg, and npon their knees Irissing, » 
fi^reof -Gpsm'viwr npon the cross, placed npon 
the niter,- Ahc offices called ITsweferfC (darkness) 
Ote Sbfag ©h this flay, os well as upon the da.y 
i^prace'dhigimd sacoceding. It is so called from 
the ef thh church being for a time ovtin- 

gnlehed, to kyniboKze the darkness at our Ijord's 
cniE|ifbti<?n j ’hn'i nearly at the end of the service, 
had amid .solemn silencoi there is a tremendous 
Bohib, to denote the rending of the veil of the 
temple. In the English Gharch Good Ifriday is 
also .obeervetl with ^eat solemnity; in English 
htw'ffre dayie-©onsulered as a Sunday; but in 
'gGrtliaiid '.ite particular attention is paid to the 
[ day. i The ]^actice <(f fating “ cross buns,” which 
is genbpiifly <A)sefye(|in England, is a remnant of 
BotnauGathoiio times, though it has now no ro- 
li^ous import. 

- -GOOBS AND CHATTELS, {fke Chat- 
fssEis.), , 

-;' GOODS* EINDER OF. {See Finder of 
IGoops.)- 

[ ■ GOODS IN COMMUNION, in the law of 

Sceti»n4, are tho rpovable subjects belonging in 
cbi^mim' te husboiid and , wife. Tlicy coinpre- 
•hWiid ,0' i-thi movable pKJl>©rty, belonging to 
fl|:hb^''Ctf the pa^es, ekeept sA^las have been. 
j^y©n to tlio vtife expressly, nxeroding her jus 
:,ii?4n<!E and .the wife’s paraphemtdia, regarding 
fwhich BiWte if im. impued exelusiou of tho jus 




mrBmwo(yD,B</.fft.^A wdod TOon- 
ifioaed OBfehsiHii© boddc of GlehfBis, and supposed 

CONmG?ERSY._An ec- 
Sk^thi^y^iWte, orh^g fr^ ike refusS, in 
‘’mji9j^f%e'Bikhop,.i>f. ,J^eter-to instate the 
S(B@v>,'Ciwmmtiji',€torhhhi th th® ’hohrage of Bamp- 
■;feifd>y|^i^'. hn’Bie.fl^Wwl that he was of un- 
;sbhhd‘adict|^;ohidm of baptismal regen- 
'A3^,e8 i^omtainifXKted the Hihtq>, 
.'hteteWahP^'.titetiltehtLiniB'tefw woe'the 

;dd^nB «(f the Ohnreh^of Ehpshd, and Biat as 
.'Mtv'Cmtl^Sla’.hiad W^mwod.4 dtfrerdnt epinian, "the 
■■»hop:' him. 

fudphpaiN^s' revewseia on ,a.ri 'ajpiw«,l to’ the 
n!^Tn!ttee of-tbe JPrfyy Cknn^iui"and Mr. 
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lerOiDy bten m- 
h abound with 
jfOrding,'the .life 
;diB.rter-''ta their 
If;-of Idle rfowr 



GOTHS 2 

gospels rests ii^n the de»m6 flvhjeaoe. In the 
latter imlf of fb® and e«*htury Jfenseas refers to 
and desorifats tha foBr gospels os linStig inspireda 
and handed down in orwr to be .tbe fonn^^b 
and pillar of tho Ohurt%, jSoaei, of tjia h^Sir 
wspols were received -by the fistfeera^ aS being, 
I)iviae authority during the^rsi j^nee cahtuarios. 

GOTHS, ggih* (Lat., fi'otts, (?oSSwf(»; 
imc$), the name of an aneient fueopl^ erf 


pof^lo 
of cert 


rl GRACE 

mrdcr to profit by these disorders, diapatohed 
Bdisanus to li^h in 5*6, wiio took poasossum of 
Atta, gatftlog the artmiArtion of the Goths 
*f» fceoomo thdr Jdng. TWs; howeverl 
hateftes«di>tf hi^d the people bj sdbjet fcion to 
h»^teairtffle. a noble Goth, robdltid, and 

mde idniseft *wter of eoplhern It^y. Ho was 
a^t hd^tiWbut Ifeteaed tb the rumou- 
BalBanas,, thAt || vreeld add moto to 

to ’^ro and iftpptettted himself 

With the inhabitante,; and repeopling it, 

iw^o ttbdiaf ifawes; battle, and hia 

encecssor, shared thf #6bw,fftte; Italy 

WSLtf ThCtr)rk*\M<«t,n«iAj4 A •>>!;] .bla ,nl 1 ^ t ' . v*' 


supported by tradlti<m and^b^ thie ■aaiKies of 
places there. The opinimi !ftirther.lt,;|bftt, ,thcy 
jxtme from the south at a period long ftnteriht to 
historic records. In the 3rd' century they. are 
spoken of as a poworhd.imMon'do the coasts 
of tho Black Sea. In that And the fcliowii® 
century, they figure largrfy Jn the h^ry^ 
EnroiH’. About 369 a.d., ihtecaal cbniitootions 
produced the divisden sst ;the «ekt Gjjthis ■kiijtf'- 
doui into tho kiugdopi of the" (hifnMoiSh«i,'c» 
Extern Goths, who }TihabJt^'tbW' 4 h^s at. iSa 
Jilack Soa, from the Don to .the dbitii^jet j and 
the Visigoths, or 'Western Gotha, who oeeUed^ 
Gacia, from tho Dni0i>fer to the .Btanrdbe, 

375 the Huns invaded Europe from ti& 'east, ana 
tho Visigoth.s.implored.the prdtectitax -.of iJte 
emperor Valens, and leave to-'settle the bast 
bank of tho Danube,*which Was liTaAtUd 
G.sti'ogotbs being. refused adnsi^hm' hriid *11^ 
Boman territory, toedt refuge'-ih ih^v^naii 
tain.s. Tbc onpreBsioa of the Boiaoh, ' 

soon drove the TMagotha* to. rcbolliw^md ra¬ 
the war whiciL ensued;; 

tho itoman army at Adriahoplo, % ' 

tho emporot Va)ans hiinself jkwt his* ‘ ^Tlisrf' 
soon became so unmeroUa and pdu^eifui, tlrat'tW 
court of Constantinople B«iw no. 6^er ^y (rf 
securing itself against thbir httaelcs .than Iw. 
making them ah ihte^ jpsrt Bf tho: 
After many vkdssiitades,- , GstrewsSis 41«A 
obtained a s^ttiehient in Fanaouiaias^'^b^' VBnW < 


/hTIL—•'.“"’'{■“ v*"'? Kv 554. j.no 

Goths, oi^natiyiwvare and Irtabarens, had he- 
00 ^ oivQmed ^tVc^llgUtTOCd hofore the time 
of ,'aeodom.^ This pribeo is much praised lor hia 
mtegrjtV, and love of jaiitioo. Tho 
pnmio buUdmgs, <^f the pity were Icept in repair, 
and oversoara were’fljjpcdntsd' to look after thwi, 
^ Statues, He, w»8 aieo diatin- 
l^hed in some d^'Oe ^ a pateon of the fine 


aeiftfWfe. ' Tha^ V^sl^iibs were the first of all 
tfie .(^rmhn trih^ .to hare a.writteW code of 
lam yhteh Tresf amm vm in the- Si ceuturv. 
half.^ oentW-before iSbat oi dretiniaa., 

. ,aOyK'RNMENa\“:W'Cm,«mit {Ang- 

^ denote either flm 
fomw under^h a state fo gom-ned, 
the eolteeihrebiiidy ei its-hvws, or the person or 


!%|d 4 ^vshyj re-WSu.# i^e, snivreme ’powei' is in 
■ti» haaite of oMpttim j shiort^ttafapy, hi Which 
it is rested in-a priy^legod minority; and a de- 
which i«,is eKerpisod either ifiwietly 

dur tmiiffiiAitd'lW Ivir 1’%!....,^ —fc 


;comhine8 «B, or at liitest two, of these fbmts, and 
IS an attempt tpeo^toe the good'aualJtire of 




JSwiiv-i iSSIaH 1 


Huns in 4^3., The, VSsigpthe, in 


having be^, ^^ren g|it I 0 191^ 
remained Piere. IOf a .{Ihinrt ^ 




st-iT.' 

'tS '. 1 ’' J: 



iWliSK*ipi 





jar 

r'lnt!* 


bigh.OffidMllippolhted to 


«,.-pi;>W^'fl^'lqwW''rehk.-iMSC •sometinaos 


476,'-'the l!ret(hd<<itiiihrep&?'^l^ 
TheodwHm 

Italy st4%. He'^iSd^ 
the Mnmom' of 4^ -Qlpireigd^'M 
dorio reigned for 
strengthened hiS po#(wt^ 
bat, after his dt^h, 

OBssOr, and''thB 
c&wOnsidaB,'* 


, ,„ ... marin), 

t*»d ifai S^ptkre; and by 
' Ih't^ imwt gf^feidtsigniftca- 





di more'pdiif^OTdariy iis 
,-, -,^i»t'Jte«s 4 o;di« fear dn- 
iMtthjfct %« gift iMam from tho 
bpreiity pf .{he gircji,,with«ait as> 
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GRASSUM 


Spant uponi _th« xiiuidi by which ajj io?" 
ii» br.ohghti to i^ceive the tratfae of 


IjMjTSTl^ I'TiiliV J 




liaeh^Q^'htcji^Kt iHto that ooaditioh, be k taid 
to beiin grace. It;» ahip used .'to 

the ISb^pei g^enastioh, a«, dfstiogui^Od’ 
from the legal j as when the apostle PanI#|i^oafe 
o£ oni beii^ ‘^inO undor the law, battaideir 
gtivcei” ' Ihe of gtaop has been one of thei 

ittostft'nltfttl agrees of controversy in the^hWiuh, 
gi%’ing rise to mach bitterneBS of feeling, . ^me 
theologians astert that there are two kinds of 
grace—common and sjpecial—the firstjttbattflsdnh 
IS extended to all men; the other,'.only,to' 
oloot, hy which they arc saved from theirjinir. ■' ' 

GRADUAii, jfjr^-w-cd (lAh* from 
a sLcji).—^In the liturgy of the Bomaov <3sthnHe 
Ohnrch, the term,is applied to the few Versos of 
the Roly Jicriwtar^, generally the PsaltaSv which' 
are chanted afteje the, reading, of tSio %iis1dei,,ih 
t-he service of the Mass. It we»to.rme|:fy known- 
ns Mio Responshm. The present name ^as given, 
because the, priest; during the. time, is' on tlm 
step of the altar*- • • ‘ ; 

GRAptJ,ATE<‘.I*S Al^S.—*A ARma,Bome§i.mdB,: 
given tothe dftemi Rsalths* ojtx.Voxxidv. known,: 
ua the ‘,‘,Ps»lnn(;o| the Stops,*'.or ‘.i Songs of Bp-1 
§£eca.”:,;'|^PSftom,) In t3ip''Bdman ChtaoKc 

us 



of'e(autnndc«ahceiy^-^iit.4' Carndlemasi 
slay-in Hhitirjf,' Aso^ridhmayin;J!ii»|«*i:8t,'?<)hn 
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the practieft of the Spanish kings to raise now 
men'"to, tlto of grandees, prily with the 
.view' nf-'-dj^oying the power of the ancient 
and partly -to reward their frionds. In 
ihw.way-fi»t6© classes of grandees arose, differing 
mtojileto w?U, as in the privileges which they 
r enjoyed,'. UndOpthe government of .Joseph Bona- 
-l^hrto the digiuties and privileges of the grandees 
were entirely oholiBhed, but they were partially 
Restored at the rfestoration. There are very few 
of the old families now extant in the direct line. 

GRANp Jmy, in Criminal Jurhprudence, 
is' a Itody _ of. good and sufficient men, whose 
huslhri^it is to exandne into the charges of crimes 
^ntonght before tliem at assUes or sessions; and 
if satisfied that there- is sufficient cause, they 
return a bill of Indictment against the accused, 
upon which he is afterwards tried by the petty 
}iwy‘. Tlicgrand jury are first instructed in the 
articles of their inquiry by a charge from the 

a e who presides on the bench. They then 
dr^w to alt and receive indictments, which 
ato preferred to thorn id the name of the queen, 
hut at the suit o-f any private prosecutor, They 
aretonlyto’.hearnvidence on-hehalf of the proso- 
-tnlfion, for, they are pnly to inquire whether there 
he- sufficitmt Cause to call, upon the party to 
answer it. For grand jurors at assizas, no quali¬ 
fication W estate is necessary; at sesRious, the 
.qualification is-the same as that of the petty 
jury; .{.See JUBT.) 

;' G^AND ’ I^EMOKARY. - The title 
Rven to the Sywlic or governor of the province of 
ROJland in the United .Netherlands. Ho in pos- 
eessed^f great Infiuencc and ixJwer as the first 
ma^irtratepf the first of the United Pioviuccs. 
He ia elected fat flvC years, and goner.»lly on the 
m^iration of that term re-elected. 1'hc office 
wgs abolished ia iM5, lyheh. .,feh,e Fi;^nch Rovolu- 
ticnisto conqwetodHolJand, 

:■ GRANIl SERJEANTT .'tr^nt., magnum 

servpitm, great'scTvice).-r-A tenuto by which the 
tenaiit was, bound* inriwd of scrying the king 
J^^ly hithewars,to!4tt'to)®^ sptoial honorary 
t^ym tp h^itt persqh ;-ab to-'o^riy' his banner, 
hlij aw<M^ ofc the Hkh}, .or to be his butler, chara- 
OTkqr dffieet'ftt his coronation. It was 
the fiohstlfqjwmahlo of the ancient feudal tenures, 
JsSrihlf held of thqMhg j the like tenure held of a 
#hb|ectwi(8otofchig[Et-servicie. , Tenants holding 
grand SerM-%l?y not- ^wd to pay aid or 
e8ima^*,as tiW'the chtodn kn^ht'Service. Tcn- 
qcMiCw, ' 4 'hMiWai';jto ''wrnd'a horn when 
tih^ land, in 

pper'|q:WiW« the ang'b subjects; waia species of 
aefjeanty , This tenure ,wa# preserved jiy 
iqUhltelto. II. e .,8 4, wi^cb, abolithod the other 
and.fl^l ituhsisto in soiad oases. 

{Nor.,' gy^niei', to grant; 
% UftW, w^ 0^^ a eon- 
yemt^e lit "writin^of inoorporenll^editaments; 
bw;fty.-,g:'n!td 9 -tod,it,'enacted that 

^totiesvcW«twI|^«to.'V^ w'jMaeqtporeal, may be 
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«io«triua}, basl$ of tfae.Orvdk Ohnrch, but for 
■vwioua jfiswonB keep aloof fioia it. Tho Greok 
Cbtwh projlomiiuitcs in alj Kwropean 

Tui'koy, Greece, Uie loaiaa isknids, and Mon-, 
twegjo. {n Turkey, the patriarch of Cbnstan- 
tino^o hwr not on^ spiritual, hut ."rlao a kiml of 
temporal inrisdlcttwi, as .h^ is regardea, by i;he 
Turkish law as the head of tho Greek Christians, 
who Itave iio pay him a ycfirly trihule. 

&i«sUa Chiwoh.—^Ss Dherch asserted its In- 

dtofcndeaee ou the MU of (.toustanUaoide, in the 
rontdieof -tb* ustti century, Tfliew » patriarchate reas 
etUhUabed at'MosooVr. TLie{i»tr!arehate'»'a')abp)iMhed 
hy I'etw the it rent wtso oi’g^isoda supreme, court for 
the reeulatioR of sidntual matters, to sit/ut' the nerr 
oapitaTof itt, Petersburg. Since that time the, Cbureh 
of Hwsaia has heen virtually controlled by the QatT-, 
The UtiUdd (,/raeik Cii,itreh is a' section Of this body, 
wliiob, by the conMaued efforts of t|iB PvOiBa»'<?h,urch*, 
wore Sad need to aeknpvrtedgo the supremacy of 'the 
pope, while they, On the oHior hand,' were permitted ‘ 
to abWe by all the peetdier leavges of the ■(?s»ek | 
Churcli which did not.ftffbct fuAdscinetttal doc^rlpes;,! 
as the uee of Mie 6twk lajjguiftge la divine servjeo, tire 
recTOtion pf the liorfl’s iSapfier.Jin both kinds,.&c»; #rc. 
In Rusida,. ^uiost ftU the wfemts^e of the. Chtted 
Greek Church were induced, under thh, reigns of 
OotUeiino and' Kieholas, to dissolve thrtr con¬ 
nection 'With' Church of Itome; itud at letesest' 
this siiotion <4 them k most numerous ih Austria.. 

GB:^KK ■ :RmoSOPHY.-The lihilo. 

tidphy of (Mocieht Greoch is iinportuht, {isbohigthe' 
Break goutco. of hll ’stibsetjTWUfc hpeouktion, R 
k t» 8 vJ*l^; 4 lyi<i« the IxSefcory'of Greek jphiloeOpJ^ 
into iJOriotb-Hita youthi it8,''n)a6tKihy, add, 
its , 4 eoiSjxfc.'' „ 3 jhh Jr^t pmed osJtonds frota the 
14 lR»£S 0 f!pitotothat of Soorjit^ltoto 4590 a. 

Mt'^fhetehiadS hy a 8itivHijf,.irter, a k»ow-. 
ledBeof the .ulfij^iafteeaases ofpddlhhfty, 


hheoi[^ie!^ Odsmo^baiern and ffahutes the 

inia^hhtiaa th^hUosi^y, had Qoh'aeotell ihVith'l 
'-‘ISheriferes^ eabj^ of i»faity 'ws» xe- 
tha ort^h; o.f aathve idad the 
artier;the, urOm, Th^ ehflieitt)>ftha'8hha^- 
w-^ thaYhiuaii, he^ntfiDje^'iirtth jfhh fidd 
tmt ‘mm iifas the origins^; oleb^t sfheaioe ail 
'tfitttg:S’'#hhe««le<i. ■ Amon^ ;hiik':'lo}lotflt»' ‘ 9 rjm 
A»hldnSiift1jox■:*ad^Max^^ho*^ thje-%l^r .of' 
srhoai ftsthewiiaMyelemantioff^^^ 

thiu^'' ' xthUawi ■ 'tw,, jkkthewatSt^i" twi#* 

trsh' tottaoM;,' by :-Tytha'Ma^!i,, ’ 

giiiahbd'' by-ttk' KhoVlht^b’ of;.thh.)iaaka‘i^niMWe’ 
adieiiQesv had 

of all tMagh:: The Ito.tie '■ 


and Callich'S, Tho sophists conjj>elli'd their an¬ 
tagonists to seek for some solid foumlation oa, 
which philosophy luiglit take its stand, and in¬ 
troduced the second period of its liistory, which 
hegiijs with Socrates, Tho caruestne.ss and 
,thoroughness of Soevafps opposed itself to tho 
khallowiies! and fepp&ney of the sophist.s. From 
looking merely at external nature, he taught man 
to look inwards Ujjon him-oclf. His system was 
more practical than ^mculativo, regarding the 
I great object of philosophy to be the attainment 
of oorroot idfjts respecting man’s moral and re¬ 
ligious obligations, and the perfootion of his 
nature as a rational being. Among the folloivers 
.of SocajateS', who eBpeoially devoted themselves 
.to the pui'suits of philosophy, were Antisthcncs 
the Atbenian, founder of tho Cynic soliool; 
Arh^tippus, chief of the Oyrenaic, and Pyrrho, 
gave their attention exclusively to rjuestions of 
morals, and theu' practical application; whilo 
^eliu of. ^legaj^a, Phaulo of Mlis, Menedeuius 
of Erehria, were oecupied with theoretical or 
metaphs'sical inquirteH, The more comprehen- 
sivogenius of Plato embraced at once both these 
topics, and attempted to build up a complete 
and conuected system of philosophy, {.S'cc Pla- 
WKld pHltOilOPHt.) IBs scholar Aiistotle, char- 
a^tecked by a groat knowledge of nature, as well 
a« by great logical aipl reflective ixiwers, bacaino 
the founder of the Peripatetic school. (S'rc 
'Am^t>OT®j.lAN PwiQspPHy.) The Cynical school 
I finally merged .'in that of the iStoics, and the 
Owenaio in that of Epicurus. From this tune 
(sMnt B.O. 300} dates the commenoement of the 
third period of the history of Greek philosophy 
—that of its decline. 

GREEK THEOEOGY AND BIYlTrO- 
i<OGY.™^It is-ae<rgeaerally.atocptedby students 
that .the tkrly religiioh or the Greeks maj"^ be 
trtoed tp’ the early inhabitants of the region 
msth-we^tof lad^-^Mnec sprung the Pela^giaA 
or H«dleniic race, was a belief in a i>i vuuty, 

an uakaowa Godlrpad in minor deities, known 
aC“great tMaea,’*',er ftmgridful ones.” Ihis com-’ 




6Vlrtad.'''bf 


.pf'^k'^h, anttrr^.ombrpldxm (be.the rcprcseatii- 
ttOn df the Bivi^ as .possessed of hamau sh:i])C 
‘Khd, ,p(^ettie«), was the,j»9edominant olomrnt. 
wimt Giyinpttf wa» supped,to be the dwelling 
"0 tb»*.gada, of wheia ikas the gi-eatcst. 

valoittv wisdom,- poetry, and arts bad 
th# .tt^roseirtative sniboduneots. It seems im- 
|S>Mi|aii8 to dohlA that tho great phenomena and 
fbrfehk of , the huim'se wmo to some extons 
in the mytWo^* .Zeus represented 
pie mysterious ^werbf-tEe heavens; poseiitmi 
h analogy, 
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fciw or raoilern, vUethor Hollcnic, XVIasgian, or 
foreign. The goreriiiug idea of tii© cllftraetey 
tloity in Hoirn-r is a nature ess'ttntWIv hutoAD, 
■with the addition of unmeasured Iu 

another pa‘i'!«ge Mr. Gladstone says;—“Dumg 
twelve or fourteen hundred years, it was -Si« re¬ 
ligion of the most thoughtful, the hiost fruitful, 
the most energetie iKu-tton of the liuman tace,’ 
It yiekh-d to Christianity adoue. . . . Tlw Olym¬ 
pian religion, howovor. oWes perhmis as large a 
share of its triumphs to itsdepittve.faocmnmoda- 
tions as to its exoelloncias. Yet an instruhoent 
so durable, potent, and clastic must certainly 
have had a purpose to serve. Let us conaidhr fqr 
a moment what it may have been. Wo have 
seen bow closely, and in how many ways, it 
hovtnd humanity and deity t'ogetlwn. As re¬ 
garded matters of duty and virtuu, not _t0 'Speak 
of that highest form of "virtuo ■wbleh is called 
holiness, this union wascficetod mainly by lower- 
iug the divine elejmenfc. But as regarded all 
other functions of our nathre, outside the domain 
of life, and God-ward, all the fuuetwas which 
are snmraed up in what'St. FauVoslia the flesh 
and the mind, the psychic and the tiodily life, the 
tendency of the system was to exalt the humau 
element, hy proposing a modelof ^Ut7,streUg^, 
and wisdom, in all their oombiaations, sO elevated 
tlxat the effort to attain them required a. odar 
tinual upward strain. It made divinity at^ih- 
able, and thu.s it effoctnolly directed the thou|d>t 
and aim of man 'along the line of li^tl^ 
desires.’ ” That Was the 01ymi>ic rel%ibn of 
the jioeta and cultured minds. It beoamo 'de¬ 
based to the low level of the popular inteltigene^; 
iind the Olympic gods and goddisses w&ra ofeditad 
with the viofenoo and depraved sensuftlft,^ of 
the mass of the people. InnumaraWe liiaiilo.r 
deities, of springs and woo(is, presiding, dver 
arts of semi-eiwiaation, assumed, the pamtbnda; 
-trf the gods, and heroes beeaiie demi-gods, as jwk' 
ivord-s for their aoliievementf while hi.the.^ujAifc ■ 
In course, of time the ,H^tholo^ Wps 

superceded by that of -Latin race; apil 
.Homans borrowed, %© (jfrepk dlvinities„a8 "tfeY 
adopted Greek literature aiitl philo^^^. T)^ 
names were changed,—-Zeus;b^camo-dupltey' 
Heres, Tuno; Aphrodite, Efermes ; Athupa, Mi¬ 
nerva ; and JPhcebvis, Apollo-—nut fte ai^tbulpi 
were nearly the same. ., ' ■ , ■ .' ■ ' 

GREEN CLOTH, B<^lARp OF,, da ^ 

■court of justice connected with royai 

hold, sitting under the lord high. 

attended by various offlcciapf ,tihC'hcipi«lt(Ci|i^ ■ It 

has the charge add supervfejbp o^ iwyal 

househohlia alt matters, of j^iep ap4 

merit, with power, to take ,<kiftiiaghod<d|,,'tod; 

adjudicate upon, all ofCopi^es 

the verge of.the palac^f «nd tWCt’huBdfc^r.JF^a' 

beyond thegtatis-.. '"r; 

GREENWlOa'.HdSRl?f AL; 

large building niCKHt' Loadoh 

aged and dlsab^aS iailotSi' -A ^p^,'^ki;<l^ile-ji*;: 


Groen'wich in 

property; bat’ ^wappearbet' 4^’v 

wealth timet.'"-Alter 

the Seowad’ begawi^b 

more sidendkl pa'&Cbs btwMjfli 

law of Iniga Icm^, Was 

■wei'k was atbysal hjr wsAt', 

and Mary maile 

lished-the buildi;:^, 

as a home'lor 

hoi^iial oohakhi of 


ings, or wings, entirely detacM from each oUier, 
but at the same time so connected by the con¬ 
formity ^ their dimensions, figures, and the 
genortU arraugement of tlielr deoonitious, as still 
to eonstiiutb a complete w-lwile. 'flie principal 
front of this structure, which is nearly oil of 
Boftlandt stoub, is towards the Thames, on the 
north. The north-west angle is occupied by 
IGng Charles’s building,' the north-east by 
tiueen Anuo’s, both of thorn lying noxt the river; 
and the posterior wings, towards the south are 
farmed ot King Wilham’s building on. -the west 
and Queen MS-ry’s on , tSm east. The two 
northern wings ore separated by a square, in the 
middle of which is a statna of George It-, sculp-. 
ttued by Byabraeck, out of a single blook of white 
marble. Extending 865 feet along the front, tho 
hitemni^ band of the Thames is formed into a 
teiroCo, \nth a. driublo fllglit of steps to the 
river in the middle.'’ Queen Mary’s bailding 
comprises the ctiajicl built from the dosigna of 
Stuhrt, on the site of a former edifice, destroyed 
by" fire in 1709. King William’s building con¬ 
tains the great hall, vestibide, and dome, de- 
aignod and erected, between 1698 and X70.U by 
Sir Christopher Wv^i.^ The gj’eat half, or 
“PatetSd Mall,'* toG foot long, 65 feet wklo, 
dud 36 fo^t high, was 'decorated by Sir William 
ThomhiH, . who was. ©ng^cd for nearly twenty 
years On the Walls and ceimg. In the ball and 
Icstitfulh i*’a uttval gallery of picturos, statues, 
^rtralts, ihadels, and relies. The Hospital tarn,- 
liaiued norridtorles and diutng-halls w'about 
.*,700; Tn 173W; the forfeitCfl ’esteteR of the Bari 
df ,wero made over to the Hospital, 

m lS 6 ^ tlid' id^lttttlod eoascd. tb exist as an. 
hsviKtnJ the fii'niis hainO' dfstrib'atsd as- oub-nen- 


pLn-a-rfcfT'* the namo 
fotjaoi'ly .gi'ir^t to aay soldier .l»don«»ng the 
rofpintry or cavalry who ^ittied gi’enade*. Gretoa- 
di,a»'.i w«*e int£odn<;?d iiito the Yroaeh sarvico in 
anAiato the^ngliteh servion hyGhjirleB ir., 
Oihbnt i6o»,. At first owy two men were saluctod 
aftd.jtre'in®d OS gre.nadierS from eacb,<»mi“''‘Vf **( 
two EngHsh regimsn,ts of foot-guards that 
were then in :thh sm^oe} hut shoetly aftou taere- 
w^e two componiesnf gren-adiers to oaeh'of these 
tegfehents, while horse grenadiers .wore attached 
to the regimeats of fife-guards and horse-guarils. 
tlAMl/ei fe.w'.years ago, »(^«aadiei,co,mpany, con¬ 
sisting of tJio taflflit m®u iu the baitidkm, formed 
a,port , 0 ^ every, f&iinent^ of infantry, <jrihichtt>i>k 
. tho';ingh!l! wheh .the re^mont -was in lino, and 
tnswked. first" when in column. Althungh they 
irO^moAthein^lho* th'^ did “*** pwfonn the 
;;dd|ie?-that wesU origluaHy aasigued to grena- 

^ HARBUGEH, pree-- 

"««i—-A, claks' orjtfwgukw matriogos which were 
ftWhiSiiy’ celuaiaa,' aud. took tli«u', name 
■ froife kh« Grotua Green, ott the bordorauj 

;-of ■.^tiaad''"''^^;'’bf^ated in -thb'greater 
laxity adbiitljd-by-th,o ,lhW of Scotland than by 

marriage. In 
contraoted by » 
■*d*tra^';diwh^(!iod'v'tC\ «llro‘ by-tho two 

vrithcsavS'; amd-henco 
'tiSiKen' advantage of by rvtuuway 
KoiU the fttle he^ng^ a 

y»Hd".i» l^hwd' i< oouteacted ae- 
khiw^fiiw'tA w -ww of ■ j^aee, hr Whach ^ was, 
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fiolemniiied. Gretna Green being the most con¬ 
venient place on Scotch ground for pwties from 
England, the marriages usually took place thero: 
but they urore also celebrated at Springfield, 
Annan, Coldstream, aod other places along the 
border. A,t Gretna Green and the otlier places 
there were usually one or more porsoia who 
upon themselves the duties of the prifesti aoil in 
umose presence the declaration was made, ■ The 
marriage service of the Church Of England was 
Bometimes read, in order to please Gie parties. 
The marriages effected in this way were at one 
time estimated as high as 500 a year. The 
practice, however, has virtually been put a stop 
to by 19 and 20 Vic. 0, 96, whira deelares that no 
valid marriage can be contrakoted In Scotland 
unless one of tlm parties hml lived ia Sootkftd 
for twenty-one <lays next preceding such marriage. 

GREY ADMINISTRATION.HikrlGrey 
succeeded the Duke of, Welhngton as Ktst Lord 
of the Ti'Casury On tho ifith df November^ rfiyo. 
The minista'y, having cati-icHl the ^form Act, 
and other important measures, resigned on the 
plh of July, 1834. 

GREY PRIARS, {See Fbanoisoass. } 

GROOM OR IHJ! STOLE, ffrtxm (from 
Flemish, prom), a great nflficerof the royal honae- 
hold, who has control over all the duties pertain¬ 
ing to the bedchamber (the only portion of the 
royal chambers wberein the lord chamberlain has 
no autlferity.) He does not' take any fixed turn 
of duty, but attends only on state occasions. 
Stole sigmidss a robe of honour. 

ground ^annual.—^I h Scots is a 

ground-rent payable out of tho ground before the 
tenement in a burgh is built. It Is as«$d In con¬ 
tradistinction to feu annual.^*'' ■ 

GROUND^RENT, in Law, is A periodical 
payment for tlm privilege of budding on another’s 
land. 

guarantee, oa GUARANiJY, 

pav'-ran-te (from Fr.,pfl(mdfty; i» warrant).'—A, 
momise, or undertaking, to he respomnblo for the 
debts or duties of a tMrdyparl^jia the event of 
his failing to fulfil Ms ongageniont. To. make 
such an ^ligation binding, tlrnrti somC' 

good oonsideratlton moving from ths, party With 
whom it is made i as the deljivery of goods to, or 
work to be done on credit fw, the pfersoa bn 
whose behalf the gviaranty is given.- It must be 
in respect of a conternwraueous, futtire debt 
or <W)t. Xf a g^thnty made m respect of a 
debt alremly inborredj there must be a, new con? 
sideihtion to support Jt,. 

GUARDIAN, ffeif’~de:an .{IPr.,. panlw), ip 

Lay; is one tvho has the card^m the person and 
pro^tjf f »'iah»or, who Is cai^Jbi^ i«*d. , 

in Sms^. .wsB'th.e,l^,jtsria wlnss tlrt 
min^'wwa>tli0e#to sews estate-tn 4 »bdijwid then 
Iwlm icomniOh law the guardiaiwliin .dsvoived, upon 
his'Mp ot^’kmi to whom, the huunttauce oauld not' 

C ftrfV disiWfflM, ter the law fudge It Improper to 
t^the {»tsoit of an fiifant la his hands who mipt j 
^oomea^ to Ww* . Theauardlaothlp 
in «obMejhMwhw-il»'<mino^ ^e sge.of 

, bto owa,gmunl|i|^ 

tettamshta^’'i^nj^sin.v 
are shtdr ntf ate appointed In virtue! of wwjltahitfe »s 
qar. IJ, c, 94’, ciwtnwtid hy * Viib, o.,efi,;wp}K dnaeU 
that any tether Of fhU age^ inky by deed 

or win, atteStedlilr twu srimdmek- anwnt person: 
« perwaisi^ ag gtpimk# efpec .been 


or unborn, until tJiey attain the ago of ono-ana twenty 
years. 

Ousrdianship in Chivalry, which was abolished by 
la Car. IL 0. 24, was a part of tbe ancient feudal sys¬ 
tem, the lord being entitled to the wardship of tbe 
heir, if a male, until the age of twenty one, or if a 
female, until fourteen. This wardship consisted in 
having the custody of the body and lands of such hear, 
without any account of the profits during tliat time. 
This guardianship being considered a property, rathw 
than B'tmst, was saleable, and, if not disposed of, passed 
at the lord’s death to his personal representatives. 

Quardians of the Poor are certain persons appointed 
in a parish, or union of parishes, to act in ln’u of over¬ 
seers, and to superintend ail matters relative to the 
relief and management of the poor. (See Pooii Laws). 

GUARDS. (See Household Tuoovs.) 
GUEBBBS, GHEBERS, or G A\aiES, 

gwai'-hers (i.o., giaoure, tlogs, infidels), is a term 
applied by thoMoliamraedan coi^ucrois of Persia 
to the disoiiiles of Zoroaster in that country. 
They call themselves “ Behendies,” s.e., followers 
of the true faith, and fire generally known by 
Europeans as fire-worshippers. {See Pakbbks.) 
Under the Mohammedan iuvadois in the 7th 
centiuy, they were much persecuted, and most 
of them embraced Islamiam. A small remnant, 
who clung to their old faith, were finally allowed 
to settle in one of the most barren parts of the 
kingdom. They now number about 8,000 souls, 
dwelling chiefly in the city of Yezd and the pro¬ 
vince of iCerman. The sacred firC which Zoroaster 
brought from heaven is kept coutiiiually burning 
in holy places, and is fed with choice wood and 
spices. Their funeral ceremonies are very pecu- 
Imr. Fasting and celibacy are considered as dis¬ 
pleasing to the deity, and polygamy is stiictly 
forbidden, Tlieir priests pass their time in pray¬ 
ing, ohan^ng hymns, tending the fires on the 
alters, burning incense, and performing certain 
ceremonies. Prayer, obedience, industry, honesty, 
hospitality, and alms, are enjoined, while auger, 
rbven^, eovy, hatred, and quarreling, are strictly 
forbioiloB. The precepts of this religion are con¬ 
tained in the Zend Avesta, or collection of sacied 
writings, which they beliave Zoroaster received 
from heaven, 

GUBLPHIC ORDER, i,tccl'-/fc.-An order 
of knighthood from Hfiaover, instituted 1815, by 
tbe Prince Recent (afterwards George IV.). 
j&UELPH® AifDGHlBELLINEa,PM«;l/s 

gib'-bel-limt, , fhe names of two political parties 
that, between tho nth and 14th centuries, con¬ 
tinued to agitato the countries of Germany and 
Italy. The factions arose in tho contest for the 
imperud throne between Conrad, duke of Fran- 
oonia, and Henry the lion, duke of Saxony, of 
the house of Guelph, or welf. At tho great 
battleipf lYeinsberg, in Suabia, in 1140, tho ad- 
hcMUte of Henry adopted the war-cry of “Welf,” 
while those of Ooama took that of “'Waiblingon,’’ 
a seat of the Hohenstaufen family, to which Con¬ 
rad , belonged. The terms "were continued to 
designate the, two patties,-the hitter being cor¬ 
rupted into Cthibellines. ,Tb«'|iofi8e of Hohen- 
steufeh having hedome the ntliug power in Ger- 
ihany, the name of Gnifiphs was ^Ven to all who 
ifere disafincted towards it, ^irhile the Ghibellines 
were these who SappOrted imperial authority. 
As Italy* became the chief tbeatim of the contests 
cd these two parti«(r/|did at (the Church was 
opposed itith ihaGQelphs to tbe imperial 
p0#i^, it took paft'wi^ latter, and at length 
*j‘^,;tho ieaaesfB of that party. In 
j, Undeifi'tite reign of Frederio II., 
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it came to be a contest betwi'eon, the temporal and 
spiritual power; And Italy was divided, as it 
were, into two camps, some cities ranging them¬ 
selves on the Guelph sidcj while others remained 
attached to the Ghibellines. In *334, Pope 
Ilcnedict XU. forbade, uuderpainof thoeeniurOB 
of the Church, the use of these once potent nawce; 
and in the following century they had become 
mere traditional shadow. 

GUIDES, giAes ,—In 1744, a smalt body 
of cavalry was formed in France to act as 
messengers on active service. Nai> 61 eon increased 
their numbers and formed them into a coqjs of 
io,ooomeu. 

GUILD, gUd (Sax., gif dan, to pray),—A 
society or body of individuals ^sociated together 
for promoting the intei-osts of a particular trade 
or calling. They were the basis of municipal 
cont-titutions, and. in modern times the tennj as 
applied to trade or commercial matters, is 
nearly obsolete. However, the High Ohurclr 
party in tlie Church of England have revived the 
term, and applied it to various assocititiops for 
Church j)urposos. 

OlilSTNER, gim'-ner, a name applied to sol¬ 
diers belonging to the royal at tjllery, in contradis- 
tiuctiou to those who are called drivers. In 
royal navy the gunner holds the highest r^i^ 
among warrant officers. 

GUNPOWDER PLOT, the nameof a com 

.si>iracy formed in the second year of the reign of 
dames I. (i6o.|.), for the purpose of desfi’oyliig 
the king and the parliament at a blow. The 
lloinan Catholics having been dis^pointed ill 
the expeotatious of indufeence from Iungj 3 Fnm«»« 
Catesby and Percy, two Catholic geutfeMen of 
ancient family, with a few others of the stime 
persuasion, determined to run a minu below the 
hall in which Parliament assembled, and on the 
first day of the session, when the Icing and royal 
family would Iwj present, involve the wliole in 
one common ruin. A house close to the- old 
jialace of Westminster Was hired by Cfttesby, 
and mining operations commenced | bpi they 
were obliged to be abandoned. Aypult below 
the House of Lords, which had been used to store 
coals, being to let, Catesby hired it March- 25, 
1605, as being admicabl;^' suited for their pur-' 
pose, and two hogsheads and 36 barrels of Jfun* 
jiowder were lodged in it, whole, being 
covered with stiefo and faggots’; and the doors 


thrown open, so as to prevent suspicion, Evory- 
i thing was at length prepared for the execution 
fof the plot, which was arranged' or the sth 
! November, the day on which IVliament was to 
I bo ro-oiiened. An anonymous letter having oon- 
I veyod information as to the jilot, the vault was 
searched on the evening of the 4th November, and 
Guy (or Guido) Fawhes, an officer in the Spanish 
service, Who was to firo the mine, was found at 
the door, with a dark lantern„aiid. matches in 
j his pocket. The other conspirators fled to Hol- 
beach House, in Wotceetershire, where they were 
attacked on' the Sth NuvembCT. Catesby, Percy, 
and a few others fell, sword in hand, aud the 
rest were made prisotiers, triedj and executed. 
An annual thank^vmg was appointed bn the 
sth of November, in commemoration of the 
deliverance of the nation from the perils of the 
Gunpowder Plot; but the specif service was 
discontinued in 1859. 

GUrs HOSPITAL, an hostdtal, founded 

by Thomas Guy, a wealthy bookseller, in South¬ 
wark. , The foandation-staue of the building was 
laid in 1772, aud the first patient was admitted in 
January, 1725, a few days after the death of the 
founder, who had reached the age of 80. The 
building of the hospital cost £18,793, 1*® 

furt^r'jOadowcd it with, a sum of £219,499; 
makjfig'in, aU £238,29^ In ,1829, Mr, Hunt, of 
Petewbaaj, heilueatheu £196,115 to this charity, 
%o provide ;fpr accommodation for one hundred 
adaUional patients. The annual income of the 
hoBpttaHs now nearly ^30,000, and the average 
ptimber-of, patients received, about 3,000; ho¬ 
rdes $0,000 out-^ot® patientsi 

j GtAm(^OPHIST®;/*m-W.o,/tos.._Tho 
i*me given by .the anoibnt Greeks to a sect of 
Indian philosophers who went about almost 
naked. Tlicy dwelt in the woods, spent their 
time ip mystical contemplation, and practised the 
most rigoroua asceticism. Strabo divides them 
into Braumans and Samans, the former of whom ♦ 
adhered to the stricjkcat principles of caste. Ifficir 
most' prominent tenet was the doctrine of the 
iixanortality and transmigration of tlws soul, and 
thjsy were rcuMirkabla for their great contempt of 
death. They despised bodily pain, and inured 
themselves to the greatest tortpi'es without mani- 
fewing the least indications of suffering. They 
practised suioide by burning, and in this way 
Oalanus sacrificed himself at Babylon bofdro 
Alexander the Great. 


HABAKKUK, Or 

(Heb., an embrace),is the name,bf the thirty-ffifth 
in order of the .books of the Old iVaiament,' 
forming the oighlisof those of tha. tivelVn ittipicr 

fTlIiA'' ^ ntaMi-idii' AawC. 


garding bincu The book 
iiivaaiofl of JodcA by tho 


a dialogua between God and the prbl^oi. 7 
second part is a pfs^er or pSi!dtiii,> in .>whi^vt]i^ 
prophet recounts the wohSa^l p 

bis chosen people in tiniea pastr«hld 


him to ,he mefcifol to them in their captivity. 
Tlie style of, tflis prophet has always been much 
admired, ' The femous psalm, or ode, in the 
third wid. ooncinding chapter, stands unsurpassed 
in. the'whole opiimaSs of'Hebrew poetry, for the 
' hOldliesk, tod riltoity of its flights, the sublimity 
tod grasp of its. conc^tions, the magnificence of 
: imagery, the music and melody of its rhythm. 

.‘Thoi.xanonlbal authority, of this book has never 
I been Called in nuMtitoj and it is several times 
[,®tot»d,^.'the NRiW,Testament. 


5 CkilRPUS, Aai'-bs-or kot^-pusi 

;fLaL, ttoii ybu have t3m body of), in Law, is the 
bLft .writ, of which there are several kinds v. 

.i . I it ' ' , 


■ I ' 9 Slh.’sJi. 1 j < _,.v 


HALF-PAY 
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mu admigwendum, wui<^ toe<»usu,o|,^Uegea 
illegal oonfiBomont, ifi dlnsctetl to' the perscm de¬ 
tailing, and ctllaupouhiln to produce the hodjjr of 
his prisoner, and state the oause of his dctOniiou,, 
and xeeeivo the award of the judge or ophrt. 
The personal liberty of the subjectha* always bceft, 
T^;anled by the law of E»#«id as a constitutmal' 
Tight, unless fwfeifced by thecomnnssion of some 
great and atroeious crime, liiis doctrine has been 
handed down to us from Sawn t^cs, and though 
sometimes assailed by the de^otism of jealoua or 
usurping princes, it still continued to maiirtwatts 
OToand, and was establkbed on the firmest basis 


, succession of statutes emoted under EdWturdi UK 
Jtteans were adopted to evade law, ,utttp ait 
lettgUi the statute 31 Car. IX. e, u, was passed, 
called tho Habeas Corpus Act, which is freijuehtly 
regarded as anotlier Magna Chatta. It provides, 
that on complaint and rfeduest in writing, by or' 
on behalf, pf auy person cotfinritted or chafed i 
wiHi any crirnes (with dertdiu; mteeptidns, aJs in 
treason or fclopyj, expressfed <Jn tho warrant), the 
tw'd Chancellor, or any of tlie twelve jtuiges in 
vaisatiaits'shalii u^^ n habeas cOrpik for tutdt 
•mmfUxw, r^ttfrttable ittuaed^teiy hefote binaiftlf 
or any, bf tHb Other judges; the Writ to’bo Iro- 
twmeJL nnd tfie prisoner brought up, wltWn a 
limitoaMmo, actoMdtog to th« distance, not Us« 
oeniing in apy case twenty dt^s. , It has been 
usual in tittiCB ''of danger to suspend Hie Efefeeaa 
Corpus Act; but this can Only be done by Act 
of Ikiliainerife authoririjig the Crown for a wrtain 
)mriod to imprison suajHiicteti persons withbnt as- 
sigiring .came fw so doing. Aa thk Ant aatonded 
only to persms coaun^tod on crinilnal chwges, 

‘ aU hther cases of unjust imprisonment Miig left 
to Ae-opemkbhof the eotnmoin Mwi thfe Stotuto 
, 56 Geo. 111. 0 . icOi, was passed, waioh dw^es 
that a writ of habeas cm^us tofnrnablo iniinedli 
isatoly may be issued to bring up the h^y df any 
petsOn restrained of his liberty (otocr lih^ wr 
some criminal matter)^ mccpfe mmfns impriift^ed 
for debt, or by process in a clVil asdfe, ■. 1 

habere FAOIAS 

• fttf-io'-w /at^ 8 ^w-a«'.y>ei 5 -s^'h<!''(’/**’Bew. ,(Lato,'‘you' 
may cause to have poascaaionV-wA WHi ot locu¬ 
tion granted to . a pkihtilf whb'h#« obtslnod 
judgment in an action of ejectment,'^her^by'the, 

' nossession bf .land, k ."awawril': It w 

oheotbd ^ the mer^.,Ot thonOUlrtyV 

HABtr., (&« OigToa ^ 

HABI^T Wdt, ’iw-ymrs',: 

—A'', pljraso in ScoSts .Ispw’, something 

• vreu knowkt or generally toceivm. ;llTtoto a man 
, nttdNriornmi are g^emuyire^hie4'td bcmatr|ed|. 
. this by itaoff is held to'^ constStttte marriage, and 
bifKlriweto'tho contrary ,willno avail'.' A 
habit .arid repnto thief k crie. who fs hotoridusly 


wbh;' and tins forms a^tetatibn of ' ihe tongui 


hS^bammed^ has pbitorthed'i£;p|>ril^e; 
to lltoca,'4yt)Hiiavis Mt^c,h«yb*y tto|-Saliev{ar J 
is-hoQliid onMm i ^ 


tddigation. HadJ is tho nnmo of the celebration 
which takes place on tho arrival of ,the caravans 
^ pilgrims at Mecca, and a Motuammedan who 
has made.the pilgrimage commonly bears for the 
rest of his life the title of hadj prefixed to his 
name.' 

H^RETiCO COHBURENDO, Ac-ret'- 

c-jfco femi'l'U-rcJi'-cto.—-The name of a writ which 
andcntly lay against a heretic who, having oiieo 
been convicted of heresy, and abjured it nftor- 
wivrds, fell into it again, and was iu consequence 
handed over to the secular power. 

JiHAGCiAI, haff'gdi (TIcb,, festive), is tiio 
nlHSie of one of the prophetic books of the Old 
TcstAineut, whoso author, Hoggai, flourished 
during the reign of Darius Hystoapes, about five 
hundred years before Christ, lie is classed aa 
tile tenth among the minor prophets. His book, 
pontisMng of two chapters only, comprises four 
discourses, of which, in all probability, we have 
only frn’?^tome, and which are all concerning 
the ;!amS subject—the building of the temple. 
Tho last verses arc Messianic, and contains a 
promiSa of the future glorification awaiting tho 
royal offspring of David and Eorubbabe], after 
the downfall of all earthly thrones. The style of 
B^Sefeaiin reproving Is indeed vehement, but by 
no means poetic. 

HAGIOGIRAPHA, hag-e-t^-re-fa (Gr., 
sacred writings), is a term soniotimes apjdkd to 
certain books or the Old Testament, which were 
held to be inspired in a lower degree than tho 
others ; but they did hot always agree as to what 
hooks belong^ to tho second, and what to tho 
thhrd class, Hagiographa Comprise the books 

of Psalms, Ihoverbs, job, Song of Solomon, Ruth, 
Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther, Dauiol, Ezra, 
Ksbemiahj and the Chronicles. 

HALAGHA, A«^'-« ba.”Tfa6 Jewish oral 
law, supposed to be Tiko the written law, of 
Divine arigin. It may be considered aa a com- 
mentsny, by learned Jews, on tho Pentateuch. 
(iS^hfiPBASoJ hlmHSA, Taejtods.) 

HALFstBLOOl), katf-Uood <Sax., htdf).— 
persons having only one parent in common: 
when tlmy have both-parents in common they 
km whole htohd. When the cemmou parent is 
the fariier/thty brothers or sisters con- 
a&nipameain} the mother, uterine. In tho 
suceotwon, tp t^al or landed prorierty in England, 
a,iu»sthah. bf. the half-Wobu inherits next after 
,a kiiiSHW bf the whole blood in thesamo degree, 
A^d'aft^..tho,.isj8%e of such kinsman, when the 
, coriribmi antostbtvis a male, but next after the 
conimoift'antosto? whetr>uoh ancestor is a female. 
So that brothers oohst^dinean inherit next after 
rilh sisters of the whole blood and their issue, and 
brothers, uterine next'after the toother. In 
Scqtlsnd^ .however, only th» .half-blood con- 
Bu<^eed after tiilii full, blood; the 
htdf-blood, ptermo twvey saepeed ip. any event, 
m Exi^htodyaS top^ls personal^ilAts, a brother 
eir rii^ of ttmha^-ldoodi wh|t^by,tho mother 
qv ©ithef*** ride. Shares equally wjith the whole 
b1ood>>|or they are ltotbi«®furded as enhally near 

hitotb the dtoeatoA. is .StoMand* Jtowever, 
btothats and sister* gqtinaa and ,toei* fesue first 
taku,.etclusiveiyj okters con- 

.saaguitotoh and thril,.wie^ airilbsively; and then 
.bto^^ had iidtt|vidtqri]to,'MsdAhbu! issue. 


[ , in the'.'English 

iVn ^ 7 .’*’'^'*'.''/ *,'**ni vi. <1^ 
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army and lm^y to »n allowance given to com¬ 
missioned oilioers who are itot'acfcively emplo'ycd. 
Half'pay is granted teftnpdlftrily.^iX tp,of6cota 
thrown oat of employment by tiia redurtton of 
the corjia, or to those who are compelled by sick¬ 
ness to leave active service, Pertnonoat Jifllf- 
I)ay can bo demanded by any officer who lv«a 
served for 25 years, and it is alk) dVen to ttiajotir 
and lientchant-cplonelsj who, aftear setviBg for 
five years with a regiment in the ranks, are not 
rc-employed> lire first army grant for half-pay 
was made by WiUiain IlL, in 1698, In the 
navy, the arrangements for’' half-pay wo very j 
different. All otHcers are appointed merely to j 
serve during the time while a certain iStip is la j 
commission; when this estpites, 'iheijr employ-; 
mont ceases, and they leave active Service. As' 
there are more naval officers ^an there are ap¬ 
pointments to fill up, there is tdways a large 
number on tlie non-effeotivo lists. These officers 
aro then placed on half-pay niitU called into 
active service. Tho amoimt of this half-pay is 
usually 60 per cent, of the full pay of each grade 
in the service. 

HALIFAX ADMiNiSTRATlONj A«r-t- 

^ua^—Charles, Eoil of Halifax. Was appointed 
first lord of tho Treasury on the 5th (Setober^ 
1714, and retained office tili Ids death xai tha 
igth of the following Hay. 

HALIFAX GIBBET LAWS.-_A local 
law of a very severe Icjnd, which prei. 

vniilcd in the manufacturing town of !»• 

Yorkshire. If any workman empldyiefl In the 
woollen manufacture robbed his employer of any,' 
of the material entrusted to hhn to work of 
or alwvo the value of i 3 ^d., he was tried % th«j 
ourghers, and, if found ^lilty, executed on the 
first market day following, by mean# Of ant it^ 
Btrnnicnt similar to tiie guiuotine, poktionii ' 0 $ 
which are still preserved in the edd Jail, of tte 
town. .(See GuMiOTiNB.) , s 

HALLELUJAH, ham 

and Jtth, ijraisc ye the Lord), is (he namd of a 
well-known doxology tlerived from the Old Tekto- 
meiit, and frequently used in the anci«ntshmxih.< 
la some of the early churehes it was sung gehCT 
rally throughout the year; in other#, it swigi 
only on Eastet-DAy ami the fifty ,d»ys Of Tifeto- 
co8t. It was oooasionallyi also, sung htihoeniK 
In the fourth council of Toldd^ it w i^fetiOftcd 
under tho name of I,audc^ wild to be 

sung after the gospels. Ihe ancient chutch re¬ 
tained the Hebrew word, as did «dso,the Ohutoh 
of England in its first liturgy} pfet ffOW the 
KngHsli translation, TjttiseyU thd woM,” j[# fised,. 


is retained. One andmort. |ub* 

lime achievements in mutie iii-tfin Hal|e]u|ab 
Chorus’MnHandcrsomtdrihj tnoJIfis^eA, ; ■ 

HALLUClNATlQNv 
(Lat., halliigimtiof, 
notes an ^trerhr ffitstak^, thdkt^ijM# 
are often „>whsg' to ■ 


temination of these states of mind, wliich are 
only symptomatic. Issue, after longer or shorter 
dumtion, cither in health, from undeceiving tho 
pfttionL or, if tliis docs not happen, in a fixed 
weU-^lu ihsfiftity, gdmo very remarkable in- 
stsmees ate retofdcd of haUncinations experienced 
by eminent men, who know at thd time that 
their senses were deceiving them. 

HAMPTON COURT CONFERENCE, 

hamp'^m was a oonfereace summomid by James 
1., soon after his acceSsioA to the throne of Eng¬ 
land,' fu taact atr Hampton Court, with a view to 
the Stdithmieat of religious dmcreimes, moro 
mrticukufly between the Episcopalians and tho 
Pmifotts (January, i' 6 o 4 ). Thw- result was a 
royal pfuclanmtioa v&fy adverse to the Pnritem#. 

-HANAPER office, the 

name of an office formerly holoftgiug to thp com¬ 
mon low jurisdiction of tho court of Chancery. 
It is BO cttliod bceaUso all writs rckiting to ct),o 
husinost of the subject, and their returns, w»'ra 
in-early times kept in a hami>er (Lat., iwt ftaiw- 
j^erio), 73io office was abolished in i^s. 

HANDS, IMPOSITION bn LAYING 
ON OF, is a ceremnny performed in tho 'con- 
fei^ng of holy orders, ih wflich the hands are 
laM on, the head of a ptreou as a sign of a mission, 
or' j»f a power given mm to exercise the functions 
of ithe minls^ belonging to tlie order. The 
preotice is adopted by the Homan Catholic, 
Anglkf^, Lutheran, and Presbyteriaci Ghurchea. 
The iniasteftatics apppointoi by the apostle* in 
the tody chitfoh were drdained by the laying on 
of hands.. ■ , . 

H AN G E D, p B A W Nj AND 

QUABTEKKp,. (.yc# HaUciM.) - 

HANGING, Artojffiwfl (Sax., Arm^row, to 
hang)< law mode of'bajiital imntsliment which 
hhs pren used In tfiis country from tirtio im-' 
memdriai. In atrociotts cases, it was formerly 
U#md fdr the court, in passingsentonce, to direbt 
tiff* drimSnat, after eSrocution, to ho hung upon 
a gibbet in chatna near the place wbrne the fact 
was committed; alsq, that tho execution t«iko 
place m* the day next hut one after' receiving Ida 
setttimee, and tiiat his body be delivered to tha 
surgeons to be disseoled* These severities were 
abmished by several statutes p%Bsed in the reign 
of William JY, Hanging is UPplied to that kind 
of death in which the body ie wholly or Idfftially 
suspended by the tteok, the conatriitlng forCfe 
being the Wei^rt, of tho body itself, while in 
strauguiatibn ft i* duo to Some other cause. In 
b6th case# death.ootnirwnly results from #Mhyxia. 
jCf; however, the cctfd ho looSe, or applied to the 
■Upper mrt el the heck, a small qufttttltv of air 
itnay still rsaoh tiso lungs. Heath in- su':h cases 
wiU'ariso from apoplexy, the cerebral ofroulation 
.hefaig intinruptod by thd pcessuro. Itt numy 
Catos death is prodaced by a mixed condition of 
^l^xia tmd ap^hixy," 

i : debates, 

thc tftlnof'A iWfiflfjAtMted by Mr. T. C. ITan- 
tord in the year -xSis, as a continuation of 
CCbbCttl# i*a«haaeat«uy History, and to course 
of puhlicatioBi! at ..tiid’present day. Hansard^a 
IMtotos clear URirconoise repotis of all de- 
tofla Mssed,' and motions mofle, both in. 
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bouses of ParliamoQt, and are con8e(;^uently the 
boat books of reference gn the, subject. ’The 
speeches are generally reprinteft from the daily 
newspapers; but important speeches are usually 
submitted to the author for revision. The reports 
arettuoted in the Houses asauthoritativeroamUg. 

HANSEATIC LEAGUE,Aan-sc-af'-iA Uog. 
(Oer., Anns*), was a celebrated commercial con¬ 
federacy formed among certain commercial cities 
of Nottn Germany, in the rsth century, and look 
its name from the old German word tenaa, signi¬ 
fying an association or confederacy for mutual 
aid ’ As the commercial cities of the North began 
to increase in wealth and importance, they came 
to be harassed by the attacks of pirates and, rob¬ 
bers, and various tolls were imposed which Inter- 
Wred seriously with tra«le. These oiroumstaa^ 
at length gave rism in 1339, to an agreeinSlit 
between Hamburg, Ditmarsb, and Hadeln; and 
in 1241 a confederacy was formed between Ham¬ 
burg and Lubeok, in wWoh they mutually agreed 
to protect each other arainst all violence. This 
confederacy was joined by Brunswick in 
In a short time the number of the members had 
so much increased that in 1260 a diet was held 
at Lhbeck, the Chief city of the league. Regular 
meetings of the confederacy how took place there 
every three years, about . Whilsimtide, and the 
general archives of the league were kept there. 
The confederacy was at its highest degree of 
power and sjdcndour during the 14th and zsth 
centuries, and comprised at one time ho fewer 
than eighty-fivo cities. These were distributed 
into four classes or circles. lAibeck was at the 
head of the first circle, and had- under it Ham¬ 
burg, Bremen, Rostock, Wismar, &«. Cologne 
was at the head of the second oircle, with twenty- 
nine towns under it. Brunswick was at the head 
of the third circle, which comprised thirteen 
towns. Dautric was at the head of the fourtii 
chclc, having under it eight towns in its vicinity, 
besides -several others that were more remote. 
The supreme authority pf the league was ves,ted i 
lu the deputies of the different towns assembled 
ill congress. The league exorcised a judicial pbWer, 
and infliote'd the greater and lesser ban (seeBAp): 
any place which incurred these punishments, 
being said to be mrhmmt, . At length there, Was 
no mkrt in Europe that was nOt gradually dkawp. 
within the circle of its infiuehce; aod-hy the 
greatncM of its wealth, ghd the might of;its am^, 
# became domiuaut, over crowns, ^ids^ And seas. 
In order to facilitate and aartend their,eoromeroial 
-transactions, the league established various-fac¬ 
tories in fmeign countries j at London in, ,4450, 
at Bruges in legu, at Novgorod in and at 
Bergen in ihyS. At London their factory Was of 
.eonsidorahle site and iinpormnoo. They enjoyed 
various. plritilcgee and immuuitiea; they were 

e ctmitted-to govern themselves by their own’ 
ws and' regulations ; had the custody of one of 
th8,^te8 of .tlie dfcy (Biidiopsgatg) ed'mmittod to 

thhir barepftpd the duties on Various, kinds' uf 
impoartal oosiJ!ft|di«es were reduced'hi thi^ 
favour, Tlieir factory in I^mdon, wtuated .,hh' 
Thaines BtrOet,was known , as fee “ Sted- 
yard.^' In the Ne^erlands, NorWay'i aod.Rusaa. 
they enjoyed -important pitviUgCs.' This forriga 
factories vwnjfe s^'eeted tn an almost moaastio 
strictnam Of;diaci|fifta, Which. evnn xecpiired the 
celibacy: clerks; Ac. AfteV the 

middle 6f''tha*;Jtfth oenturV, tlie power o( the 
league beVap dewUC; The, last cHot of the 
coufedemtida waiheld at I4hbck iii i%ct, wheni 


tho union was dissolved. Hamburg, Liibeck, and 
Bremen svibseijuontly formed an association 
among tbemselves, and remained free republics 
till 1810, when they wore iaoon>orated into the 
French empire. In 1813, they again beoame free, 
am},in con junction with Frahkfortmn-the-Maine, 
were recognised as tho “Free Hanseatic Cities,’* 
ahd formed a part of tho Germanic Confedera¬ 
tion. At a convention in July, 1870, the powers 
and privileges of the three forms were conm-med. 
They now form portions of the German empire. 

HARBOURS, LAW RELATING TO.~ 

The king has the prerogative of appointing ports 
and havens, or such places only for nctsoiiS and 
merchandise to pass into and out of the realm, as 
he deems proper. It has always been bolden 
that the king is lord of the w-’hole shore, and 
practically is, the guardian of the ports and 
havens,, which' are the inlets and gates of the 
.realm. Though the king had tlie power of grant¬ 
ing franchise of ports and havens, yet he had not 
tho iiower of resumption, or of narrowing or 
confining their limits when once established; 
but various acts were jiassed (the earlier being 
superseded by 6 Geo, IV. c. 105), enabling the 
crown, by commission, to ascertain the limits of 
all porta, and to assign proper wharves and quays 
in each, for the exclusive landing and lading of 
merchandise. Tho crown, liowever, has the 
power of opening and sliutsing ports for the 
purpose of prohibiting the imjxatation or ex- 
poitatiou of goods. In 1B47, ah act was passed 
consolidating into one the provisions usually 
contained in acts authorizing the making and 
improving of harbours, docks, and piers. The Act 
lo and IX Vic. c. ay, provides for the making and 
improving of liarboure, docks, and piers; author¬ 
izing the undertakers to levy rates, and laying 
down sundry rales for their guidance. The Act 
has been in some measure altered by the “ Gene¬ 
ral Pier and Harbour Act,” 1861 (24 and 25 Vic. 
o- 45)i fur faciliatinh the formation, management, 
and inaintcuauce of piers and harbours in Great 
Britain and Ireland; and tiie “Harbours and 
Passing Tolls Art,” i86t (24 and 25 Vic. c, 47) to 
facilitate the construction and improvement of 
harbours, by advertising loans to harbour authori¬ 
ties, to abolish passing tolls, and other purposes. 
By 94 and 25 Vie. o. 69, and afi and 39 Vic. 0. 
TOO, certain jiowers and duties relative to 
harbours were transferred from tho Admiralty 
to the" Board of Trade. Many of the harbours 
are also regulated by private arts, 

HARH LABOUR, in Law, w a punishment 
frequently added to.imprisomabnt, and is said to 
I have been introduced in the feign of Queen Anue. 

: The kind of labour varioa a^&rding to the nature 
‘ of the and other Ohratnataucos, but coiu* 

: mpnly includes picking lakum, working the troad- 
mill, mat-.makiag, and turning a crank, and is 
UBua% for teiyi|||||b day. 

! HARMO^^T^w , the name of 

-a sect founded by one Rapp, a native of "Wfirtem- 
j berg, bora 1770. He and ms followers emigrated 
! to Ambrica in 1803, and established ‘themselves 
i near Pitt^torg, m Pennsylvania, whera ’ they 
founded what they termed <ihe Pure Apostolic 
Church, living in a kind of social, brotherhood, 
having all thin^ iti comipou, and the like times 
for rest and enjoyment. They Subsequently re¬ 
moved to Ohio, yraere tkey foiimded the’colofay of 
Economy. Bipp died in 1845?, and W«i succeeded 
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as head of the Harmonites by one Becker. Tliey 
iininbcr about 4,000. 

HARMONY OF THE GOSEEi;^ is the 
name ^veit to a certain clast of books, which 
hatre for their object the recohciliatioh of the 
narratives, given in the four evangelists, on tl>e 
accounts contained in them digested into one 
oontinued narrative. There are many inatances 
of things omitted by some, and given by others 
of the evangelists} many repetitions, and not a 
few seeming contradictions. In order to show 
the opncurreuco (Mr agreement of the several: 
gosiwls, and to reconcile such discrepancies, is 
the dhject of these harmonies. The first work of 
this kind was tho “Diatcssaron” of Tatian, who 
flourished in the latter half of the sad century. 
Trt the next century ap^red a similar .work by 
Ammonius; but fi-om that time for many cen- 
tmios no other wi ik of the some kind wasfpub- 
lishcd. In modern times, however, the number 
of such works does not fall short of two hundred ; 
a fact proving at once the diflSculty of the sub¬ 
ject and the interest taken in suoh matters, 

HARMONY PRE-ESTABLISHED, in 

rhilosopUy, is the name given to a doctrine 
which professes to «.\plain the connection that 
subsists between spiritual and material sub¬ 
stances, and which was introduced by Leibnitz 
who held that Ood, before creating the soul and 
body of man, had a perfect knowledge of all 
possible souls and all possible bodies. Among 
this infinite variety of souls and bodies it vfoulii 
bo impossible but that there should be sohlit 
whose series of perceptions and determioati'one., 
would correspond to the series of movements 
which some of these possible bodies would exei- 
oute. Now, supposing that of such a soiil and- 
such a body Goil shunid make man, it is evident 
that between the two snbstan'cos Whicdi constl-! 
iute thisiniau there would subsist the'most per-' 
feet harmony, the one, upon the other; each; 
would act by virtue of its own nature, like two 
clucks accurately regulated, which point to th# 
same hour and minute, although the ^rink 
which gives motion to the one is not the spring 
which gives motion to the other. This harmony 
being established before the creation of man, is 
lienee called tho pre-eatabUshedor predetsormined 
liarmony. 

HARTFORD CONVENTION, 

an assemblage of delegates from the Now. Eng¬ 
land states, which met at Hartford,, Oonmaaiitait, 
December 1$, ^814. The war between Great 
Britain and the United States, wbkih b.^ni in 
1812, was from the first (fistastefnl to the great 
majority of the people of Netr Eagfend, who ^tt^dr 
suffered Immense losses from it,-by the .dffiftmo- 
tion of their oommero#ahd fidhefle^ A eomnlii-. 
tee of the Massacliuseihilegj&latui^ ir^obinm^'ded 
a convention of the New JSugland (dates t<f devise 
means of security and defence; The ,dofivent{Oa 
sat for twenty days with'closed doiors, ,kbd eiA- 
bodied the result df thvir' dellbetJlitiona .ih,,'a 


measures as might be ncijesoary ^ 

protect their citSeps frdm the eperat^n 
passed by Congress, containli^' |t|!dy)ilfop8. imb-' 
jecting the piiUtia olid other. 
drafts, conscriptions, orimp*wia€«i»,indtOiirthb'if 
rized by th^, constitution or'bho’^a|tOd 
It also prisoned oei^balif' autcatmno^ 


federal constitution. The holding of this con¬ 
vention and its supposed treasonable designs 
caused a great outcry among the democratic 
party, and much j^preheasion at Washington. 
The imputation of treasonable designs to it con¬ 
tinued until a veiy recent period, and .'esultcd 
iu excluding from political ^>ower in the state al¬ 
most every man implicated lu its doings. 

HARUSPICES, Aa I'u'-spicei .—A class of 
soothsayers in ancient Kome wlio pretended to 
Interpret the will of the gods by the inspection of 
rile intestines of the animals offered for sacrifice. 
They also professed to interpret the meaning of 
earthquakes, lightning, and other natural pheno¬ 
mena. ■ 

HASP AND STAPLE, Aasp,«<a<jp'*pi {from 

Sax.), in Soots Law, was the old form of entry of 
an heir on moperty situated in a royal hurgh. 
It consisted in the heir, accompanied hy a banie 
and the town clerk, t-ppoaring on the premises, 
when the bailio directed the lim to tako hold of 
the hasp and staple of the door as a symbol of 
possession; he then entered the house and bolted 
himself in; ■ and on his coming out, the transac¬ 
tion was noted and registered; This form is now 
no longer necessary. ' 

HATTt SHERIF, ok HATTI HLMA- 
YUN, h(U'~t 6 }iao'vm'-ifOon {Turkish, ex- 

alteA Of august wiiting).—The name given by 
the Turks to overy rescript of the sultan. It is 
in the Tnrkisk language, and written in tho 
Arabian court-band—Divdni. Above tho text, 
as a sign of its authentioity, stands the orna¬ 
mental name-flourish of the sultan, commonly 
blacky sometimes reA mid in some oases gulden. 
This flouriab iA called Tugra, or Bisfhmimerif— 

I ijC., exalted sign—end the olficial who super- 
scribal it is called JRiechandachi —t.r., signer. A 
: hattl sherif is irrevocable. 

HAYILDAR, hav'il-ilar^j is the highest 
rank to which a noii-commissioncd officer can 
ascend in the native regiments of India and 
Ceylon f and, consequently somewhat analogods 
to that of a sergeant-majoi in the English array. 

HAWKERS, pedlars, AND PETTY 
CHAPMEN, hayik'-eri (Ang.-Sax.), wo persons 
travelling from town to town, selling goods and 
merchandise. They were hrst licensed in 1698, 
and since then Imvebecn tL» subjects of frequent 
legislation. libensing 50u;misaioncTs were ap¬ 
pointed in 1816. The o<»t of the license was re- 
ttueed in *86r, and again oy the Pedlars’ Act 
,{^ and 35 Vio. c. 96). PedhiTS, m hawkers, ox- 
erdsing their calling entirely on foot, roust take 
an armnal lieenso at a cost of. 5s.. This is 
only available within a oertain police district; 
bmt by'payment of ah extra sixpence he can ob¬ 
tain permission, to extend it to another district. 
Hawkers U8bigA<>»'^ y*y ^ yearly for a license, 
for each kofira ^or other beast of burden. Any 
person hawkhig without a license is liable to 
heavy penalties. ., 

' 'HAYBOTE, Aia»'-ftate{ciax.).—in Law, is ft 
liberty to take' thorns and otner wood to make 
and r^idir hedges, ga«e»; fcncca, be., either by a 
tenant for life or yeais. It includes also wood 
for riie roaking of lokes and folks, used in the 
making of hay. ■ 

"''BtAYWARD, Aast'-Jtwrd {Sax-h-rThe koopegr 
o{g ,dmmnonlteTd: o{ cattle of a town, and part 
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of Mrfaoiie duty is to see tl»at they, neitliex’ break 
Aor carp bedges af inelosed grounds.. 

flEADBOROUGH. (AwBoBoraK.) 
hearing in PRESENCE.~Ia Scotch 

a hoarirtg Of a difficult or important case 
bofiwo thcf whole of the thirteen judges of the 
tJoort of ^ssion, to which it may have been ro- 
rnitted by one of the divisions, the judge.'? of 
which ttere ccpially divided in opinion. 

HEARSAY EVIDENCE, W-s(rj?^hg.- 
Sax,b ht is tlio name given to that kiiid of 
evidence in which a witnos.*? sjwaltiJ not £to«i his 
own knoAVledgu, Init fi oin what ho heard another 
person say. As a general rule. Such ovidenco is 
umdinissjbie in a court of Jaw; at the, person by 
whom the statoment was first Hut,de captiot be 
swovtt, neither can ho ho cro«ih*8.m'i»eil; and 
the full truth or entire nicabibS of the state* 
raent may not have been o-aryied away, Bui 
thcro are some cases in which, spoh jcVmence-ia 
received.; as in proof of any general,Custoiasi or 
matters of common traditibii or ifobuto j or an 
account of what deceased persons Eavn said in 
tlieir lifetime. 

HEARYH-MONEY. 

HEAVEN, The Hebrows aektiow’ 

lodged three heavens :—rfir»tly, the air, or aia:iat 
htaven; secondly, the firmament, in whioh the 
.stars ware supposed to be plaood; dml laaily, the 
heaven of he-avans, or third icavou. Which waa 
the seat of Jdmvaii. Amongst CUristois, hoaven 
is held to be th® abode of the JMty—tlmt IKkrit’ 
dise in which tfie soplaof’ tho good will enjoy 
hapidaess, And for ever dwifilin-Ino life to aOefio.' 

HEBREW LANGUAGE XIYER- 

AltTiiBj 7te'“ftr(!w,-*-I!h0 Hebrew is one of the 
oldest and most remarkable,of Irnown languages, 
and is of osp^ial inter^t’tfi us, as being that* 
fa which the Old Tostameiit Soriptorea were qrl^*! 
nally written,, It belongs to the sooallBd Canaifa-: 
itish branch, oT claef division.of the Shmitiot 
family of Ibnguagea, the other branches beifig 
the Aratpak and Arabian., lifafaAttar of ^ilptite 
whether the‘ Hebrew l%ngUefic, qn seen .faithe 
^rliGst hooks of the Old Tt^famsht* is 'the 
dialeot which Abraham brought Witb'him;, fato 
€a^n, or whether ills the 

Cofa^tish na^on8, whkn V 

, ifom theniy and whlok bfos bftetwatdo developed* 

, to.gxvater fulness utidoy thu p^allai: mbfal fthd 


tb0 fengua^g® ^ $«rip- 
, ture, fa tfio timfe of Moses, , it fa .InmossibTe to 
di^rwind. the tirao of’Motos clown to tho 

Ciiptiyjity, Kperidd of rood yaAi-B, wotwithstand- 
lna;^0.esfateuce;of come isolated, but importb«>t 
,AtS^»Ml,:»s fa ihoforn) of the pronoun,,Ac., it 
" tfa«^?Sitonj "Ifat tit^ chafigOi ■ fm? fa'^ls' tho' 
oasd,''' It'; fafa been used 'as an; .'aifufab&t'. 
, afoifaBt-the pBceibW antbiuityof the Benfateueb. 
TOe- •«B!faa?s,'^;^wyyfa,. w itQ aougfit fa; tW 
isolatddmfiAfifai^l^'y charset^' of tlm 
thefasii8ly^f;.|jiftd;-'41)w‘ genius.of .the'ianj^A^/'fai'' 
little, asi^<TObt«'w feliango; In avofi the 
oanoiiiifaAMtxks p>tbfa,pati<^ .the langs^d 
apps<fai''in.>«ljst(i^::0f mature d^eh^msht} with 
pmoitmn'iAf wfflhtJ|Bti«b »rrShgefaflttt. and grfat; 
regulaAty/'bOeiWkfan.^'' the ’most )b-' 

maikahfa language,of .this: 

poriud fa .thfi .fbkh j^tfagiiitafa %e 


dietiaii of poetry from that of pro.so. Tho 
lanmiage of simplo narration and history limits 
. itself to the forms ncoessary to common pur¬ 
poses ; the l»et», on the other hand, made use 
of unuaual ivords and fiectious, aud harmonic 
an'angemont of thoughts, as seen both fa the 
patalmlism of members in a single verse, and in 
strbphie order of longer jwriods. The rheto¬ 
rical lan^un^ of the prophets moves in a more free 
jrhythm of thought, and in longer sentences, than 
tho poets ; but in other respects, especially in its 
, palmy state, falls in very much with it. The 
decline and corruption of the Hebrew language 
dates from the Babylohish captivity. From tho 
time'of the Assyrians the Aramaic made gre.at 
inroadlB upon the .Hebrew; and after tho power 
of the Israelites had been broken by long mrs 
and captivity, the Aramaic, owing to the 
; ittfiueitco of foreign authority and foreign 
colotlishi, eproart rapidly. After , their return 
from the captivity, Bzta and Neherniah took 
care that the Hebrew, in its auoientform, should 
be made more, familiar to the people; and they 
both wrote fa Hebrew. Among the more strict 
Jews, the Hebrew ivas still totaineil, although 
within narrow limits, as appears from Daniel and 
the Maccabees. Still the progress of the Aramaic 
was not to be roptossod; and if the ancient l.m- 
gUAgewasofScasiohallyimitatoil, tlicro was always 
A considerable admixture of the foreign idiom. 
From tho second century on, the Hebrew won 
known only to the learned, whilst the Aramaic 
become tho vernaonlac of the country. Yet, 
after it oeaoed to be the language of the people. 
It did not become unknown to tliem, as it was 
read in the Bible fa .the synagogues, and was 
frequent^ made use of by the learned among 
them to conimfiqicate Information to those of 
their own faith/ The earliest known character 
in the Hebrew writing bears a very strong resem- 
bfance to the-Samaritan, both beingjgvidently 
‘ derived from the Bfaenioiaa. During %e Baby- 
fonish captivity, they reoeived from the uhaldces 
tlie aquai e character in common use; and in .tho 
time of Kswa', the old Hebrew manuscripts wero 
copied in Cfiialdce dioracters. The origin of tho 
Yowebppfats is usually ftsaigaed to the seventh 
cAntury <if OBt era, and arose from the efiorta 
made oy the learned Jews to preserve tho pro- 
pUwfiaticm of their sacred language, when it 
heasud to bo a spoken tongue. Ihe minoto and 
complex, system which, 'w®. now possess was 
grrutuallsf develiqied, from a few indiaiHrnsable 
signs, to its present elaborateness. There are 
throe kinds of Hebrew alphabets now in use—the 
squaroj «ft Assyrian, that commonly usod in iirint; 
the rabbinical, w mediaeval, that Used oliiofly in 
tsHafaqntntios and notes ; and. tho cursivo, which 
is employed fa wifitiag, Thcro are no cwfifal 
fa^rs, and the wilting is from right* to left. 
The alphabet consfsts.or twenty lottors, or* con¬ 
sonants, tho vowels bring expressed by marks 
alwve Or h^ow the letters, 'fiivo letters have a 
aepatate .final form. Th« accents and mtwks of 


in m^s and tmitet of the verb,' and, ooiise- 
;,^ikn,t}y, *aJ.<io sbrnewhat bt {irtfaishm; but' in, 
aupho'uy, simplicity, brevity, viripty sigaiflea- 


tho oideBtiH: ,(iiSiBteRce, 'ftnd has efalsted **hjgh 
d^ree rtf’ attention, oft account of. ifa cOEfteetion. 
With p?ir ro^on; With .fAe Hebrews, as with 
ovei'j. ^efery.^afr, ev^vatod before 
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l>roBe ; and in tlio- songs of Moses and DeI)orah 
we have tho earliest 6j>ecin>ens nf poetry. 
Hebrew poetry is remarkable fop its wealth of 
imagery, not only in the way of illustration, but 
also of metaphor, suhstitating the 'image for tho 
object to be described. There is also a great 
desire for the symhuUo, giving to ahstawet ideas a 
concrete form, and inveeti^ oven inanimate' 
objects with ’ thoughts, fei^gs, and speech. 

'Hebrew poetry' is Bont^atious, oaoh stansa or 
couplet being complete in itself; so that they 
would admit of increase or diminution, or ef,^^ 
diflereut arrangement, tvithout destroying thb 
nnity of the whole. All attempts to discover 
rhyme or metre in ancient Hebrew poetry have 
failed; hut this may probably oPite from out 
ignorance of the ancient pronunoiatiDn, Tho 
period immediately after the return from the 
Babylonish captivity was of the highest impof' 
taiice to Hebrew htcraturSi Ijeatned men were 
api>ojntcd to make colleotions of the ancient 
writings, and the sacred Soriptttroswereanthcnti* 
oated, .-uid arranged into a canon. When Judea 
was a province under the successors of tJh* 
Macedonian hero, Ureek refineihertt, science, and 
philosophy, spread among the Jews, and a number 
of errors crept into their religion, and led to the 
formntiou of different sects hmong them j as the 
Fliariaees, Baddttcees, Essence, m. The Grtsek 
language became common in Jttdoa, and the 
Septuagint was need in the synsgognes. DtuiSg 
this period, and under the Eomans, their 
turo made great progress, from the influence! of 
the great snocesslvo schools, the most flmoaeof 
which was that pf tho great HiUel, president ;'of 
tho Sanhedrim. Tho philosojihtoal book of Ben 
Hiraeh .and the first book of thtf-'Macpftbees g.t8 
tho pmiuots of tho earlier part Or thiii.t»erlofl; 
and a number of- -the other apocryphal .Writing, 
whose date is unknown, may protwmy bereferi^ : 
to the. same time. The slmultattebaa Ijtcmfy 
activify of the JeWs in Africa is evineed by th^r 
nnmerous contributions to Hellenistie pootrydad 
history (Jason. Alexander, Pciyhjstor, BMsfclel, 
&o.), and ospocially'to Platonic phfleBOphy (Axis* 
tobulus, Philo, &c.). Tho Jtoman dsOQuaest, smd 
the persecutions which followed, natipafly ported 
a very pernicious effect niwn litCKstpro. After 
the desolation of Jerusalem, ■various btfeor places 
in Palestine became diBtin|uiB 4 iedii im th^ 
schools of religious sdenco, pmcipally'.undor Abe- 
lead of the prosidmits of the Sanhotlrira. The 
work of collecting, elucidatifig, systomatikl^i 
and further developing the dcoisious of the, bra, 
law, was also carried on 5 and these ■were finally 
converted into a written code, or eon^endium of 
teachings (Mithiia), by tlm patriarch Jobfidslv the 
Holy, and his school, during tho-nithlrei^ of the 
Antonmes. {See MisriNA.) ^ t^ Wore added 
tho partly sujiplementary, partly explanatory 
works, Tosefta, Jlefehfftai Bafru, and 'Sifre. 
These works becarne the ha^ of religious jstudy 
in tho mbse^ent three ^centhnee, in.-ltalestine, 
as rvoU ns in Babylonia,; wh^evugiptui 
schools existed,' A:^r mew 

.' Christian eiflpertws, 'irlfich 
(353) and the pfttrtswdldte '(ks>9i| of PaMttifte/mrd 
the Persian kings In the of'AnO fith 

century, which destroyed theschoofedf 
the results of these studies we#cs>HbrikLAhdiagh 
ih ohaoric ^disorder, in tiie Orllah 

mudf {which see), the Palestlfiiari''aad, . 9 ^^ 
fontaii; other extant prodimtk of thh 
various ethical treatisea'v'hbtot^ti'.legriddafy, 
And cOsmcsoual writb^i 


The ChaldcC, often with an .'ntmixtaru of Hebr<'W'- 
was uow generally used in literary woiks, while 
tho people used tlio various languages of tha 
Counhies in which they lived. 

HEBREWS, EPISTLE TO THE.^Tho 

name of one of the canonical hooks of the 2scw 
Testeiniont addressed to converted Jews, and 
designed to dissuade them from relapsing into 
Judaism, and to fortify them in the Christian 
faith. It contrasts the grandeur, officdencyi and 
perpetuity of the new covenant economy with tho 
earthllness, foeblenoss, and, temporary'nature of 
the Mosaic; and exhibits the divine chaMteterand 
offices of the Redeemer, and His inflnito 
superiority to Mosos' and tlio Aarbnic priest¬ 
hood. , Tho riwjisCnings aro interspersed with 
numerous solemn and affectionate watuin^ and 
exhortations, Addressed to different descriptions 
of jiorsons. The authorship of this epistle has 
been much disputed, Tlierc is considerable, but 
hot convlrtcittg, rfvidonco ihat the author wa* St, 
Paul. It has alik) been ascribed to ApoUos^llas, 
Clement, X,ttkCj Barp.abB.s, &o. Professor W. B. 
Smith, who rftthor favours tho claim of Barnabas, 
says, can only say that the writer was a 
man of the first intellectual mark and of Alex¬ 
andrine culture, whoscpowcrand.work lay mainly 
among .Tcwisli Obriatians, but who was at the 
same time assooiated with the Paulino circle.” 
It was pr<d>ably written- about A.D. Sz or 63. 
Buther rt^cetbd the authority of tho eniatlc, oikI 
sttggosted that Apollos Wiu*' probably tho author. 
At'firskreceived. AS'canonical, its authority w,as 
rejoetCtt by thoHomatia'^ Ifbrth African cbuiches 
in tho'third cOntury. 'ino language in which it 
■wajs erighially written; the JeWs to whom it was 
addressed; whether’ it really was ■ att «i»istlo 
addi'Csscd to pfirtieuiar communily, pronly .a 
disocJUrse or dissertatmn intended for general 
readers, have all been hiaticrs of dispute. 

HEBCtEBUTB, tho right of a tenant to cut 
Wood <m1ho farm Ur laud to repair hedges. 

EtElBELBERH OATECHISAl, h^-dd- 
is the name M a work wJiich oocupiea aiv 
imiKirtaUt place ifi tne history of tho Beforma- 
tion. It was the iciut production of Caspar Olovi- 


tlon and use was btdered by decree of elector 
Frederick m., dated igth Jan.Uary, 151^ Tho 
elector, to prevent tho religions biokeri^ that 
had disturbed the first year of his reign, aixl feel- 
'i» it his duty to ptoVide for the reli^ous -wunrs of 
the people, oaused it to he introdviced into both 
chrucoK and sbpools.; TWb catochissro agrees with 
the thool^^ of the Eoformed church in general, 
and with t&t of tho Ckl viuistio type in particular. 

' Prihoes and theologians set themselves in array 
against ft, the Roman CathoIScs detesirf'd ft, tho 
LutlMrah-sassaitod it, thelffelanchthonian theelo- 
^UUS pf.AVfttemburg combated ft s bn t tho elector 
stood fftm, and the eatrashism held its place. 

■ !ftEjR, {Bat., A«rrc»; old Fr., AciVc).—In 
English liaw,'.,»f one who succecis, by descent, to 
aftcr^tu of iidteritauoc, being lands, t®noment>, 
or,, hercdifetp^eats, .The estate roust be a fco, 
h^u.so nothi»^,.Iiais«cei«»cAfri’crftote>lnita fee; 
and the word ** hoirs." Is nooossary in “the grant 
or dphat^cm, order to make ». fee or inhoritauce, 

, In 't&s Scotch law, tho term heir does-not racau 
. meyely the heir-at-law, but also the fe€it.by de.s- 
tluation or imitation J ncitlrer is it cotiSned to 
htuds only, but is applied ahto tu the successors 
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to pewnal property, who are, in the English law, 
distinguished as next of kin. The eldest son, 
after the death of Ids father, is at common law 
his heir. The estate claimed by the heir must 
necessarily be one that remained in the ancestor 
or decease owner at the time of his death, and 
of which, he has made no testamentary disposi', 
tion.. 

Reir Apparent.—The person who Is eertain to sue* 
eeed If he outlive his ancestor, as an eldest son. 

Heir Presumptive,*-The person who would succeed 
if the ancestor were to die Immediately, but who may 
ulUmately be displaced if the ancestor live longer, and 
become the father of an heir apparent, 

Heiress, in Law, is a female heir. VlThere there ore 
several, they are called co-heire^ses* 

HELL (Anglo-Saxon)k —Ai word originally 
applied to a cavern or dark abyss, btot now Htnited 
to express the place or condition of pumabmont 
of souk after death. In tho Old Testament the 
word is a translation of the Bebrow aheol, ‘'"the 
world of departed spirits,” and shohld rather 
have been rendered “ Eladcs.” In the Jfow 
Testament it has hi some pieces thp sa,me 
ing, and in others is used as 'a tronshitiou of 
G^mna, the place of future punishment. {Bee 
Gkhknna.) 

HELOTS, Ae'-fofs.—Tho lowest of the four 
classes into which the population of anoiont 
Sparta was divided-“-slaves many of them, pro* 
bably captives of war. ■ The name may have boon 
derived from the Greek, hdein, to capture, or 
from Holos, a town the inhabitants of whteh were 
reduced to abject slavery by Sparta. They 
belonged to tho state, but worked for individual 
proprietoi's, and were “bound to tho soil ”—that 
IS, could not be sold away from the place of 
their labour. In time of war they were fiom- 
jiellod to attend their masters; they were i 
whipped every year tO remind them,of their; 
servile condition, and Were in general treated 
with brutal severity. The assassination of Helots 
was frequently an amusement of organized'; 
companies of young Spartans. 

HELVETIC 

—^The authorized expressions of doctrine issued, 
by the Oalvinistic or Reformed Chnrch of 
Switzerland. It, is embodied in the confetsfeav' 
issued at Basel in 1530, and in Balliagcr'!^ 
Expod^ Simpl&Bi 1556. 

lU&VETII, hel^ve'-Bhe-i ,—The name of a 
Oeltio people who, according to CiTBsaVtOocUpiad 
the oounigy between the Jura ion. the urest.-wic 
Rhone and Lake Lomaii on the sduth^ umd the 
Rhine on the cast and north;,, Their. Wuntry 
thus corresponded pretty closely with the limits 
of tQodes'n: Helvetisir or Switzerland. It was 
divided into four districts Or poffi, and hAd 
twelve towns and 400 villages. In a greUfrIhattto 
with OniSai;i the HeVvetii fought with des®»tat 4 
valour^ bwt. ttrcj^ wore at len^b defeated 
great slAaght0r> Of 30^,000 of the Heiv^iL.wto 
left their AishmA. of whioim 90,000 were fating 
men,, only *,40,000 refcutnod to their own «ouft,tryi 
the rcst'Ii^ng' llAW.v«i ’.bftttie, or„^fterwirds'" 
massawhuv BJfebrOus ceatles. *uud. 

colonics whfe Hietr Ihndi '«^oh w^wi 

known as tJie;'j%er' EMyetaojmm ,it ,w«9 
.■*ttachc«l 

—A sect atRRBK-iwS :femeht/Jowli, who. pcif* 
formed daily ai^tioagf as A 


dootriuc, they differed only from tho Pharisees 
in denying the resurrection of the dead, 

HSNOTIOON, he-mt’-i'kon (Greek, uuity). 
—An edict for reconciling the Eutyohians with 
the' Church. It was issued by the Emperor 
^no, in 482. It was strongly opposed by tho 
■ Popes of Rome, and annulled by Justin I. In 518. 
(Bee EuTYOHiANa) - 

HEREDITAMENT, he^ed'-u-a-ment (Lat., 
heredilan, an inheritance), a legal term fur tho 
pfeal and personal property which goes to tho 
heir-at-law. Hou-ses or lands held in fiociiold 
are corpermi hereditaments: and titles, ad vow- 
sons, arc incorporeal, being merely rights 
in connection with corporeal things. 

HEREDITARmESS, he^red'4-to- ri-nees. 
-r-Tlie transmission of physical or mental peculi¬ 
arities from parents, or ancestors, to offspring or 
descendants. That there is frequently a general 
resemblance, more or less marked, is a very 
obvious fact; but strongly defined peculiarities 
not uncommonly are absent in ono or even two 
generations, and then reappear, persons often 
resembling their grandparents more nearly than 
they do their immediate progenitors. Hereditari- 
ness is even more marked in the lower animals 
than in the human race, the modifying influences 
of education and of social circumstances acting on 
the latter. In man, the influence of each parent 
appears to be about equal: but in tho horse, 
dog, and some lower animals, peculiar qualities 
appear to be generally inherited from tiie male, 
A race-horse, for instance, famous for speed or 
beauty of form, will almost invariably transmit 
these qualitiM (if sometimes only in a mo<lified 
form) to the oolt; butthe mare r-aroly does .so if the 
sirewanJaferiofanimal. In thehuman race, specml 
or deformities, oven internal malforrna- 
tiont) are frequently transmitted, but gene.mlly 
in alternate generations, and sometimes with 
longer intervals. Peouliaiitiall of mind, temimr, 
thought, and habit, appear and rea}>pear in 
families^ and races;. and it is painful to know 
that criminal tendencies are very commonly 
hereditary, And that in some families it is so 
persistently developed that a class of hereditary 
criminals is produced. Certain diseases, as gout, 
.Consiunption, . asthma, and epilepsy, are un¬ 
questionably transmitted, though in many cases 
\rith intervals of unaffected persons. So strongly 
marked is the herjsditary tendency to insanity, 
that'one groat authority attribu^ six-sevenths 
^ thf cates of Insanity “to this cause. 

laws'af Transmission—Seven laws of bereditarv 
Icansmlssloii are recognised—the first, fourUi, and 
seventh being the most important, r. Z/ivect. -fiJe 
dtreet tiansmtsaion from parents to offsitring. ' A child 
r^embtoboth iri parents equally, or one of them 
pecausrly ; and the likeness may be in the same sex 
or-In the opposite sex, a, iJevej'stonartf, or ativism, 
occurs When the child resembha its grand-parent. 
3 ., Co{lat^(U,-—A curipus phenomenon which, often 
occurs, the child reaemhling an uncle or aunt, or some 
of its relaUves oat pE, the direct line of de.scent, 
4, The UwS' by whieb'the members of ..the 

tWO„sexes are maintained In substantia eapality. 

s. ..p««antal,—The reuiarksMe Oud inextdicable 
Jlkoness of a woman’s child by a iteoond or tWid 
ma^ga to her husband la a previous ^marriage. 
6 . when iuflueuoeii which have affected the 

mother Just prevloaato A during praghgh^ tcansmlt 
w^SAi oharactexistles to tha offspring,'. lnUUU.~- 
Th? tran*wlsalop of qwslitleg according to ihe tern- 
moral good 0 * w 4 qf parents when they beanna 


HEREDITARY PRIVILEGES i 

hereditary privileges and 

POSSESSIONS, Ae‘re«I''C-fe»-re,—la the govera- 
ment and social ooustllution of thany ooaatrios, 
hereditary ri^^hts and privileges are allowed to 
certain individuals or families; and the question 
of the admissibility of these rights and privileges 
has frequently been agitated, especially in recent 
times. Resides hereditary monarchy in this, 
country, there is the question of hereditary 
classes, dignities, and oSices in the State. The 
hereditary transmission of posts in the State, the 
powers attaclied to which are almost monarchal, 
IS inconsistent with the idea of a free state. i 
Hut the existence of a class with certain heredi¬ 
tary privileges, as in this country, toay be of great 
advantage to a nation. Those families whoso 
hereditary traditions form a portion of the 
national history naturally identify themselves 
with the prosperity and honour of the country. 
Tho hereditary privileges of the nobility, how¬ 
ever, can be abused; and the great revolution of 
France was an example of the fearful results of 
such an abuse of power. 

HERESY, Acr'-e -se (Gr., haimU, choosing 
for one’s self), is now generally understood to 
moan the act of holding opinions upon religious 
matters contrary to the authority and teaching of 
any religious community to which a person may 
be presumed* to owe obedience. Primitively, 
however, it was used to designate any opinion 
that a man or a sect might ehoose to adopt; .and 
in tins way it was applied to the phllosophie sects 
of tiie Greeks and Romans. In the New Tetta- 
meut, even, the term is frequently used to de¬ 
signate a religious sect, without any reproach 
being implied ; but it was used in a reproacldul 
sense by the Apostles towards thoee who denied 
their doctrines, and by the Jews toivards Ohris- 
tianity. In the writings of the Ohristiaa &thers 
we find the term employed te wards those opinions 
which differed fre^ what was deemed to be the 
doctrine of >the Aiostles; and later, when Chris¬ 
tian teaching oathe to bo regulated by ecclesias¬ 
tical councils, any one Who rejected their de<!i- 
sions was proclaimed to be a heretio; whilst 
those who gave their adherence to what was 
settled by those councils were proclaimed to be 
orthodox, or oatholio. The early fathers gave 
the number of heresies as ranging between eighty 
and a hundred and fifty, almough Lardner, in 
his ‘'History of Heretics,” demonstrates that 
these figures are somewhat exaggerated. Nearly 
all the heretical omnions current ip tile first two 
centuries of the Christian era appertsda to the 
creation of the world, to the cofinection fietwerai 
Christianity and Judaism, and tp the' person of 
our Saviour. Provkms to the Beforfimtion in 
England, heresy was enacted, by a Henry .IV, e. 
£5, to be the holding of opinions oontraty to the 
Catholic faith and the deterrnination m Holy 
Church; and Ifiie offender mlght'be oofivtoted of 
heresy at common law by an fuuhb^llon in n 
provincial synod. After coni^ction, the Orifniaal 
was to be dealt with acoowding to the king’s plea¬ 
sure. When II persem. aft«»^ying,%bim«l Ids 
heresy, again relapsed into. |t, tits. hing.wiOonndl 
might issue the writ lU' 
upon which the enmlnal.was haDded^ 
secular authoijty to be openly burnt aliifo, 
first statute of the reign of EHzxdiBth repealed all 
previous enaotmenia, it at oommon ^w,, 

is, limiting it to m. heredi^^ l^t 

been adfudgedi^hotesy,” abboVdmg to 


HERlVnT 

tural authority and that of the four councils. 
Both Elizabeth and James I, are statwl to have 
burnt heretics; and Lord Coke (3 Instifc. c. s) 
approved of burning heretics aiive. The writ tfe 
fieeretieo eomburendo was abolished by .19 Charles 
II. 0.9, and henoeforth the punishment of here¬ 
tics was vested in the ecclesiastical courts, who 
.might punish heresy pro salute aaimt, from a 
pure regard for tho offender’s soul. Thus stands 
the law at the present time, when it is a matter 
of the utmost difficulty to define either what 
heresy actually is, or what is tlie punishment for 
it. It is true that heresy is left oomiiietely to 
the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts; hut 
us the power of these %ibunalB has been much 
limited by the many toleration acts, no less than 
by tho almost indefinite construction that may 
be placed upon the doctrinal forms of the Anglican 
church, tho practical effect is found to bo an 
almost complete, toleration of doctrines opposed 
to the Artides of the Establishment, 

H|JRTOT, ker'-e-ot (Sax., ftcrqs'cflm, literally 
wat-treaswre), is a feudal service due to the lord 
■of the manor, upon the death, and sometimes 
upon the alienation, of a tenant. It consists in 
renderingfi to the lord the best jewel, boast, or 
chattel that was owned by tho deceased. Tliis 
fine Was enforced in England prior even to the 
Neman conquest, and although at this latter 
period an analogous service, under tho name of 
i^liefs, was introduced, the heriob was not abo¬ 
lish^. There are two kinds of heviots; heriot- 
sorvioe and heriot-cuetom, for the former of which 
tlie lord of the raanormay either seize or distrain, 
while for the latter lie cann^ although he has 
tbs rigiit of choosing the best beast or chattel, 

HERITABLE JURISDIOTIONB.—a 
eloSs of jurisdictions in Scotland, held heredi¬ 
tarily from the erowh, They were more than a 
hundred in number, and consisted of sheriff- 
ships,consfabhlaries,regalities and bailieries; and 
the possessors of these jurisdictions exercised an 
arbitrary perwer, inflicting punishments, and even 
death, in complete independenco of the common 
law. They were abolished in 1748 by ao Geo., 
II,, 0. 43, and the previous possessors were in¬ 
demnified. 

HERMANDAD, THE, ker-man'-dail 
(Spanish, brotherhood).—^Associations of the chief 
cities of the old kingdoms of Oastile and .^ragon, 
for the defence of their liberties. The Mngs 
sanctioned the associations as a check upon the 
increasing power of the nobles. They were first 
esteblished towards the end of the 13th century. 
In Gastile, the associations became known as the 
Holy Brotherhood, and, in 149^, the Oortes 
sanctioned its re-organization and extension, and 
an annual contribution was enforced on house¬ 
holders f 6 x the. support of the oifioials. In 1498, 
public order having been established, the 


HERMENEUTICS, ktr^n-u'-tlks (Gr., 
hermenevteSf an iatetpreter).-*-The science of in¬ 
terpreting <w disbovering the true meaning of the 
htffy Scriptures. Although often confounded 
wtw exegesis, it bears a very marked distinction 
from that branch of study. (.SSec EiEOksis.) 

, HEiBMtT, Aeri 'iriU (Gr., hermiUs, an in- 
habitant of a desert),—A term often applied in 
the' early, but more frequently in the later, 
cburch, to a person who, In order to resist the 
■^mptfiricma and cares of the world, withdrew 


HER^HDTTERS 


HIGH CHUBOH 


liimsolf from soeioty to a cavern, a jnoutitain, a 
desert, or other solitary wtimtion, iiei'o lo do- 
vote himsojf tp piayer, fastanf and mortificatiaa 
oftliodesh. (&e ANOHaiiST:^ AsiOETicisjr.) 

HEBENHtTTERS. iSee Mokaviahs.) 

HETStAN, Afft'-nmn.—A title {(a-merly held 
l)y the ruling rOaii of the OosHaeks, but now 
icBtrieted to the Cosaauks of the Don, the dignity 
of Hetman of the Ukraine having been abolished 
by the ■ Empress Uathoriue, Formuvly the Het- 
man of the Dm 'Vas olootod, but the title is now 
heroditaiy in the. heir to tho Kussian tbrono. 
The word is sometimes Atamafi. - 

HEXABMEBOST, hex'-a-e' • - rm ..—A 
hnsnileticul treatise on tbo history,of creation by 
fet. Amlrrosc, bishop of Milan. 

HBXAPLA, (Hr,, hexoiplms, mi- 

fold.— Aa. edition of. th^e Soptuagint version of 
the Old Tobtsnuent, prei^ared by Otigen, in. the 
grd century. In order t® restore the purity of 
the text, Origeifc 6rst arrairged a Tetrapla, Or 
fourfold vennioh, which he aftewards exteaafed 
by adding two ottier texts, and so affording a 
jneaus of corrootiitg errors which, in,Jhe, course 
■of laaltipiying oopies, had heen Bpade tii the cur* 
lout vertions of the Soptuagiat. (See BianK.) It 
contained in parallei columns, the Hebrew text, 
lH>th in Hebrew and Greek characters. TJ» 
■Weptaagint version and tho translationaby Aqoila, 
"Iheodotion, And Syinmachus, These formed tho 
Mexapla, or sixfold edition; but Origen after¬ 
wards added two ether translations of the whole 
.Scriptures, and a translation of the Psalms, so 
that in some parta^here were .nine columns, and 
tliehook was sometimes known As the Menaea^a, 
or naiefoid. There were, beride-s the different 
versions, margiual notes, givimj explanations and 
varied readings. The Hexapm as a whole has 
long been lost}, but fragni«Ats have been dis- 
coverofi and pritited, esp^ally by a Eeneilktiiae 
monk, Moutraucou, At Fans in X7C4. An Eng¬ 
lish Hexapla, coutaining six English Torsions.^ 
the Eibla, atTanged in patallel eoluiniih, has been , 
puJ>Usho<i. ’ 

HfpAL< 30 , hi-d^~0o, a distiuctida applied 
to a Spanish gentleman of thp lower' elali^ pt 
nobility, and derived, according to some Autho'* 
ritios, ftom tho words hijo M 
mean, litcndly, “ the sonof somebody.'* 
derive it from Ityo del Goto, son of 'a 
nlyiiig purity of dieecent. Tlic tiUo/alriMMigh 
tr^aenidy applied dnring the last eentary and. 
Middle Ages, is now extinct. 

HieEarohy, M-c-»*ch*'-H (Hr., Afflttjjtj 

earned, and arcAc/i, govemmenth literauy haeAxri 
a apd is uacd 'to signi» ritlMir 

the constitution and goverumout of tlvo Dbriatiaa 


Obnreh booatne rnoro and more transferred into 
tho hands of the elders; and in the snd century, 
the bieliops became chiefs, and took all authority 
la their own hands, although the eldcis were 
still possessed of some semblance of power, (See 
Bishop. ) According to Dionysiiistho Areopagite, 
Merafckff also denotes a division of tho angels, 
which were tlivlded into three of these sep.irate 
constitu tions. Tho first hieinrcliy was composed 
.of the oberiibim, seraphim, and thrones; the 
■second of .doTninions, virtues, and ^wers; and 
tbO thitd of principaljties, angels, and archangels. 
Some of tlio Bobbins reckon tout, and others ten 
hi'srarchics, or orders of angels, 
■HrEBOXTMITES, hi-er^m'd-miks.~-An 
order of monks (also known as JlteiWtinmirti 
and Sandi ift'rronymi E'>*eniitce), • named from 
Hieironymus, or. Jerome. Originally hermits, 
ijrlw, in the 14th century, resolved to adopt the 
Oenoblto life, under the patronage of St. J erome 
and the rule of St. Augustine, they were first 
established near Toledo, and made great ni-ogrea.s 
in Spain and Portugal, thrir ehiof seats being at 
Otiadalnp^ and ’S'aste,8nd at the Escuriai. Tlie 
order afterwards gained a footing in America. 
After the" i6th century, it decayed, and is now 
extinct. 

HIEROPHANT,, M'-e-ro-fmt (Gr., kiero^, 
saca-ed, and pAiiiao, I show),.a title applied to 
the chief priest who initiated candidates in the 
Elteurinian mysteries. He was obliged to be a 
oitiiisen of Athens, was always selected from the 
family of Eumolpus, regardeil as the founder of 
the mysteries, and was required to be of ripe age, 
and without any physical defect. He held his 
Office, which was regarded as one of high religious 
importance, for life. He represented the De- 
minige, or creator of-the univerBe, and on occa¬ 
sions of public solemnity, carried the image of the 
goddess Geres. In oonseqneace of his being the 
axpoiinderof the sacred mysteries, ho was termed 
the mj/eietfjoffne, or propkd j ^ nawne was per¬ 
mitted to utter his name tn tiio presenoo of an 
uninitiated person. (See Ewsusinun Mystf.riks. ) 

HIGH BAILIE-F.—A legal official who, in 
Oeftaln liberties or franchises, is exempt from the 
ordinary shpwrisipn of the sheriff, seiwes writs 
and perforins vatidue important duties, The 
High Bailiff of Softthwarlji in an officer appointed 
by the Court of Gommoh Oonftoil of the City of 
Bosdon; anff there is a high bailiff for each 
county court district. word “ bi|rh ” is used 
tp imply that the office is of higher dignity than 
of an prdinary bailiff. (-Sfee EAiufi',) 

Mtm CHURCH, an epithet first applied 
in EOgiish history in tiie year 1700, to those 
OpinteiMs which tended to exalt the ecolesiasticol 
;^w*ri end also to the parties who embraced 
those opinions. At that period, the High Chayoh- 
^rty wa» thought unfriendly toxins nation, and 
■disposed to Jacobite prin'Cipiea After the time 

iTS'oiRkiriro/a V' ' 4il« ^ JiH a! a1\ .■>A S 1 


the referen^M to th» 

gov«»piti*ritiof/tlid'^ureh, the-itifemiw%!raiW-: 
with the tswriihtibM tlk ’Ghristians' Os ah fndft- 
liendertt .es^ffi^ineili > for, tdthongb 
or elders^ maced At rim,head efilm earo^ 

eongi'ogatit^wGhtMjp^ their (khstitdtion 
was of the 

members hayw i^itht^hoithhrnatd tW 

whole soriet®,'s^ #i3^‘ih?tile riaotiop of eiders, 
rile oxclusihfr •a^‘;%hh'CAcoptis.ii of 

IMosolytoS. Aiftriftild 




ttefelf, in Contrast to the term " £ow Church !*—* 
t^ former attaohlnif mors Value, and'the latter, 
less, to the dignities, evdinsmees, fttid e^emoinols' 
of the iwmlish ehurcA (Se^ AsP^fMAi, 

, BiOJt.) Members of thk EBjS^.'.ChUEeh partyj 
laaintaja the doeriine of hoptis^pa^ri^eiaamridnt 
' and th^ published the fsawouh r Tracts Iw rire’ 
Tnasa.** - TsACta.BiA:NS}.'.'!.Tbe3f. m ^ ha, 

' '** -J'. -i .n. S a t 


HIGH COMmSSION, COURT OF 287 


HINDOOI^I 


HIGH COMJVnSSION, OOURTOF.—I 

An occlcsUwtuial court, established in 1559* hy 
the first Axit of Parliamont pwised i» the teigu of 
Queen Elizabeth, by which all mintual juris-, 
diction was vested in the crown. Originally, the, 
court had no poww to inflict fines or insprisoa- 
ment; but it apUHicd ill^al powers under, 
(fiiarles I,, at tfio instigation of Arcbhishop 
lAud, and waa complained of by the "ParUameftt, 
and abolished in IW l>y 0 C|ni, I C. 11 .^ The 
last Bitting was at St. TauT»< on the ssald of 
October, r&io. AnuDsnoeessfulattempttoroyerso 
the court was made by James II,. 

HIGHNESS, a title of honour given 

to kings, princes, and others of royal blood. The 
title of “highness” was first given to Henry 
VH., and that and “ your grace ” were both u.ned 
by Heurj' VIII., who, towajds the close of his 
reign, substituted “ your majesty ” in preference. 
Tim children of kin^s and queens are addressed 
as “your royal highness,” while those of em¬ 
perors are addressed as ‘ ‘ your imperial highness. ’’ 
Among other titles, that of “highness” was con- 
,ferred by Louis XIV. of Eranoe on the prince of 
Orange, in the year 1044. Tiieprince of Chnidc was 
the first to assume the title of “serene highness/ 

HIGH T-TjACBS.—T he name,: ^iyen in 
Scripture (Hebrew, elevated sutijatioitB 

on which altars were raised by the lamelites to 
the gods of the heathen. The practice seems to 
have been uhiudoned after the time of Josiah^ 
rOtli king of Judah. 

HIGH PRIEST.— Tlic chief priest,{Hebrewi .| 
ITokcidaffpotiat}- and head of the Je«a«h Syna| 
gogue, instituted by looses, acting unddU' the w 
structions of Jehovah. Tho importance of this,, 
office was indicated by the moat gorgeous appareh; 
and the high {iricst was esteemed the moat 
imposing jiemnage of the natioa. The dress of; 
the functionary waa characterized by his brcasfc-j 
plate, composed ofajbweive precious stones, oni 
which the names of the twelve tribes of Israel: 
were inscribed. (See UhlM and I'tihMitfW.) 
On the day of atonement the gorgeesus dre^s was 
laid aside, mnd the high priest was clad in a 
simple robe of white linenJ To bim b©lwiig «4 the 
exposition of the oracles of Opd> and no. mher 
wag„|illowed to enter the sanctuary, ctf hc^eit.qfi 
hc^es, in tlio taberfiaol©, which he wi ^4 ,<«dy, 
allowed to do onoe a year, In ohdci' to nifty «uul 
sacrifice for the sing of the nation, which Wqre 
believed to he thus expiftted. 

HIGH STEWARD.-A peer now, olwaju 
one of the lftw lords (those who ^ve heM high 
judiotftl office), spouisJly appointed hy the jOrown 
to meside at the trial of peers indicted fee tr^un 
or felony, poors having the prlvilegeQf .bjdftg tried 
by their own order. \ 

HIGHLAND 
cessful results of eataVKidiiag. 

(which ««e) ebcouifftgea the tain- 

crease the fcircel and 

regiments,.Were formed—the yrst an^, jnsia, fn 
1777; the|y4th hi i?S 9 } the, Tfith i&','i793 f, thh' 
pahd in fjm t the qai-d In 
180s, By wrooeht <mana»in jRo,s*m;y;^h]fe‘ 
tions the tegiHiShts 

bottaUhiis,” ailA are n<)yv.a<|BehiUy^l^.h^ ^ 4 «S 
Bladk'WftfasK (.fbyal 
Light Ififeiitm-. the Sfeaforth; 

G^dn JBBfeWw^ewh, tlih 


Highlanders, riuI rrinccss Louifie's (Sutherland 
and Argyll) llighiiinilois; 

HIGH TREASON. (^fccTaEnsoN.) 

HIGHWAY—4 public road over wbieh all 
persons have a full right of way, walking, riding 
or dviviiig. Highways aro cither so from usage 
from remote times or htivo been made so by Art 
of rarliament. The parish is bound liy ooiainon 
law to maiutaia all high'WS, within its bounds, 
but hy special efi^ua tho obligation may attach 
to a iiarticular townsiiip or distried, and in 
soma cases tho conditious of tenancy include 
hooping a highwiiy, in tciiair. Tlie most recent 
Highway Acta aw ,5 and $ Will. IV. c. so, the 
Amending Acts of 1862 and 1864, and the High¬ 
ways and Loeemaotive Acts of 1878, 41 and 42 
Vic. c. 77. (See BoAB^fttid TtrRKMKiis.) 

HILARY TRRM, hif'-a-ii'f, an English legal 
terra, commencing on the ixth and ending on the 
Sist January, duiing v/liich time th« courts of 
law sit in hauro at westiniuster. The name is 
said to he applied in honour of St. Hilary, biahop 
of; Poitiera. In the Uuiverrily* of Cambridge, 
Hilary, or Lent, term besine on the r-ith of 
Jtvnuaiy, and ea<ls on the day before Talm- 
Suuday. 

IpNDOOISM, OR, HINDUISM, Hm’-doo- 

term applicable to the religion and social 
ousters of those inhabitaiita of Hindoatuii who 
profess the worship of Brahma. One of tho 
prltid^l ,foatures in Htiidootsm is tho aystem of 
cast^.yvhieh .divides society into four orders. 
(,Sei? C}a 83^*1 TSm BFalimiue, or tho first of these 
CftStett .arO.^ priests of tju^ religion, which is 
.ft pofytheisro, wofsiliip of niftuy gods. Tlio 
grUfthivaguoness of Hi© Bisdipninical liinguaga 
with tesitiset to the atfadbotea of the gods, the 
long Ctttah^ni® fiotiou.* tacked on to their ex¬ 
ploits, and the euflless ramifications of sects, 
render any clear defittition of the llindoo religion 
very diftioult. The code of -Mena, or Manu, is 
ono of the prinojjsil foundations of Hindoo faith, 
and is, besides, ono of; the few sacred documenta 
out of which anything apinriaching to a proewe 
idea of Hindoolsm oaU be extracted. Its date. Is 
given Oit about 6oq B.O. ; yet it yields in higli 
antiquity , to the . Vedas, oe sacred books of tho 
Hindoos, fee ages of which are slated et from 
eight to ten oenturfeS' liefore Christ. The code 
of Menu, howevet, has the advantage of being 
comparatively clearer tliftn the older books, and 
is thus of more, value to a modern student, All 
the racrod boohs Of the Hindoos, although they 
inenlcate the moral duties of justice, mercy, and 
benovqloBoe, yet seem to give the first place to 
theOm'&wonial law. The devotion of the Hindoos, 
consequently, oohsMtts in mere outward ohserv- 
.ajices, atjfl ia felt to be inoonaistenfcwith veiy 
great deviatioiis from morality, At the founda¬ 
tion ofthe cpteplieated system of Hhidooism lies 
fee w existence of one great uni- 

yera»lj‘lSfreick,liaa Sifint, known a« Brahm, the 
PfimArf Bourco of all being. To this snptemo 
.deity fill natviral attributes arc ascribed In in¬ 
finite perfectiofi} but he » not alleged to possess 
KKain'^fi. moral .Rtiribute, aad evea his natural 
f%4hofofi» thtoigh they may W. temporarily ex- 
eroisfid-i fttfi sgeodily recalled and re-8.bsorbed into 
Jhig mwteriqtift essence. T’lu‘<*wghoHt ail Htdift, 
bfeene » no worship In.honour of Brfilau, neiihw 
‘fe^let-lior sacred’ rites, the reason being that 
5^,|-thqirfi^c8e9tii^ ,feo Supreme Being by images* 
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or the honouring him by the institution of sacred 
rites and the erection of temples, is entirely la- 
oompatiblo with every conceivable notion of an 
all-pervading, immaterial, incorporeal spirit. la 
order to put forth his energy, Hrahm was com¬ 
pelled to assume a form, or the aimoarance of a 
form, and for that purpose be drew forth, in some 
inelfahlomanner from his own impersonal Msenoo, 
three distinct boings, or hypostases (distinct per¬ 
sonal substance, with common essence), which 
became invostetl with coqwejkl forms, $bese 
form the great Hindoo ti^ad—Brahma ihe 
Oi'eator, Vishnu the rreservor, and Siva, or 
Shiva, the Destroyer. It has been suggested 
that this triad roaUy grew out of an attempt to 
combioo in one three forms of raligipn—iihe 
wonsbip of Siva, the stern god of 'Westerh India; 
of Vlbhou, the more benevolent deity of the 
valley ot the Ganges;. and of Brahma, the 
natural product in imagination of th® imiKsrsonal 
Brahm. The opinion receives support in the fact 
that images of a three-faced god are still common 
ill Brahmonical worship. Hindoo adoration, for 
the present is reserved for the DMroyor 

and the Preserver, Brahma having no temples 
subsisting to hie honour. He is represented as 
the fii'St oeintf produced by, or rather from,,the 
self-existing Brahm, and to have produced the 
heavens and the oarth, then wind, then the 
clomentg, then various deities, sages, These, 
however, were not creations, but emanations, 
having always existed, though before unporcei ve'dL 
I'i’om his mouth came the priestly caste; from 
his arms, thO, military caste; from his breast, 
the caste of merchants and oapitalists; from his 
foot, the servile caste. ^Vhen creation was com¬ 
pleted, his work appeal's to have ended. The 
worship of this god ceased about the commence¬ 
ment of tl\e Christian era. According to the 
Hiiidoos, the constant interposition of the Deity 
is required to ^maintain a proper balance in 
earthly affairs. Vjslinu the rresorver is r«pto-'i 
soiitoil in the saered books as having pasted 
through ten incarnations, called Avatars. The' 
first is the avatar of the dsh, when the world is , 
described as being destroyed by a deluge. In 
the second avater, Vishnu, issnitig from the side 
of Brahma in the shape of a boar, grows in an 
hour as largo as an eleiihant, .and remains sus- 
liendcd in the air, while a mmignant giant rolls 
up the earth and flings it doivn Into an abyss. 
Vishnu, however, descends ,into the wat^t, and 
brings up the earth again on Kis tusk, Spreading 
it out “ like a carpet on the face of the water,” 
In the third avatar, Vishnu, and fitWhmachn^ned 
the ocean like a “ pot of mOk,” ia eeateh of the ^ 
omrrSth, w water of immortality. Inthe fouridi, j 
he appeared as a man with the head of a lion,; 
I >thO fifth; sixth, and sevonth, Vishmi goes' 
through course of adventures ip seeking out 
mpi<ms and cruel kings, and punishing them. Ip 
the eighth , avatar, bq appeared, as the beautiful 
Krith^ the shape in which he (# most fr^uoutly 
wUrshiPt^' ninth avatar was the moarna- 
tidft. W'thi 'lperwn of Boddha; while the tenth 
ava^ is.kpi.-tu opme. Vishnu is then' ox- 
pcchill'to mminted on.< a white horse,, 

with like a eomot,. th thow 

dowtt' offenders, who ;shaDr he 

living Oh ..earth* AS the Hiudoos b^mby 
dividing divine-^o'we# among a triad of rival 
gods, thOTtoxqditnumtotooto,Aach 
sect holdml ito.oWjOd-tp be.theedly-.tintie god. 
The follow^ of and ^^inye&^ now 

symbols, ascribtof td, 


divinity, theattribute of creation, and these god- 
are almost numberless. This oouteutiou for 
superiority ended in the total suppression of the 
wotshhi of Brahma, and the temporary submis¬ 
sion of Vishnu to the superior Siva. This, how¬ 
ever, did not last long, and crusades were raised 
by the sects against each other. Absorption into 
the essence of Brahm is the higiiest reward of the 
holy Hindoo. In order to attain this state of 
beatitude, a largo number of injunctions have 
been laid down, to which he must duly attend. 
He must injure nothing animated, must suleluo 
alV sensual appetite, and perform all the rites 
prescribed in tine Vedas. As the divinity can 
only be approached in a state of the greatest 
parity, and as the' supposed causes of impurity 
are exceedingly frequent and numerous, the 
Hindoo has to perform a great number of religious 
coreraoniab* every day of his life. The modes of 
purification are very various and strange, many 
of them being very ridiculous. Of those bathing 
is' the most rational; the other modes are by 
Stroking a cow, looking at the sun, or having the 
mouth Sprinkled with water. Inanimate objects 
need purification also; land is made pure by* 
swe^mg, by scraping, by allowing a cow to pass 
a night upon it, &c.; folded clothes must be 
sprinkled with hallowed water,' and wooden 
utensils planed. The expiation of sin by volun¬ 
tary penance is another favourite doctrine of the 
Brahmins,,by which they contrive to awe super¬ 
stitious minds into subjection. (Ace Bakik.) 
The ordinary course of worsbipamong the H indoos 
consists in walking around tlie temple, witli the 
right hand towards, then entering, the vestibule 
,aud striking on a suspended bell, presenting an 
offering, saying a short i»ayer, or simply lifting 
tno hand to the forehead. Special acts, supposed 
to be of extraordinary merit, are sometimes per¬ 
formed, such as long fastings, digging public 
wells, erecting and rei^iring temples, and making 
pil^tmages. The junction of the Ganges and the 
Jumna is a ^laee of peculiar sanctity, and a 
favourite dying place of tlie devout Hindoo. 
Many of them drown themselves at the junction 
of the streams every year, and the rapidity with 
which the vietimsinksisa token of his favouniblu 
aoc^tance by tlie god of the river, In order to 
gain the good graces of the deity, the devoted 
person, with pots of earth fastened to his feet, is 
carried out into the middle of the stream. The 
devout multitude contemplate the scene from the 
surrounding banks, and applaud the victim if he 
retains a ste^y and rd|olute countenance to the 
last.'j Th@ highest mode of sacrifice, however, is 
tl^t of the wife who consents to be burnt alive 
with the dead body of her husband. In such case, 
should her husband have even killed a Brahmin, 
broken the ties of gratitude, or murdered l^s 
friend, she expiates the crime. The ancient and 
widdly-diffusra doctrine of metempsychosis, or 
transmigration of the soul, is also on® of the 
Hindoo doctrines. The reward, however, of the 
highest virtue of the soul long engaged in pure 
and profound meditation, and of exquisite 
jabstemionsness, is, that it shall be absoijitioa into 
the divine essence, when it .shall 'em after be 
exempt from, transmigration. Brabe^lsfin,* as d 
religious system, is rapidly lessening its hold on 
ibe educated classes, and beii:^ tubstatuted-by a 
simple form of; Theism; imdcin Northern Imfia,. 
Mohammedanism is obtoining i^y mhverts., 

iWre'^^.-vA'^^tontraot by Vhiph 

rtoe m eiititled 
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ti> the iiilvanliase of aiioilun's property or laboiii, i 
ftn some st.iteil consideration. (.S'w Lani^U'IU) 
AND Tjcnant.) Ill making ongagunicnts, for Him 
of goods or luiiour, it is always advisable to have 
express stipulations to provido against loss by 
acuideut, delay, or inellicicut service. 

HOBBES, PHILOSOP^LY OP. (.Vcc 

“ Lr,VIATUAN'.”) 

HOLDING, hold-in^. — In Scotch Law, a 
term coiresponding to the English “tenure,” 
denoting tlic manner in which heritable estate is 
held. 

HOfjDING OVER. {See Landloiui and 
Tjjn.in'i', ) 

HOLIDAY, kol-i'-da^/M-Tlic original mean¬ 
ing of the word was a day sot apart tor religions 
observances, fasts, anil thanksgivings, a holy 
day : but the signification lias been extendod to 
inolude days of recreation and public festivity. 
Ill this country, certain days arc established 
iioliday.s, as Sunday, llliiisttuas day, and Good 
i'Viday, and these legal holidays, established by 
Act of Parliament. (See Bank HoudaVS.) If a 
bill id exchange falls duo on a Sunday, it is pay- 
aide the day previous; but if on any of the bank 
holidays, the day alter. 

fT( ILINESS, ho'-lc-ncss, a title by which the 
aucieiit Greek emperois wero addrc.ssud, but 
which IS at prc.scnt only applied to the Pope, as 
head of the Jloinuu Oliiirch. The term itself is 
oi|uivalent to the Latin “ Sanctiasiino,” which is 
more commonly used. 

HOLOGRAPH, hol'-o-(jraf. — A deed or 
will,mg entirely in the handwriting of the author 
liimsclf. Ill Scotch Law, a will written iti his 
own hand by the testatoi docs not require wit- 
llilhses. 

HOLY ALLIANCE, ko'-Ie (Sax., haliy), 

the n.atno giicn to a league formed by throe of 
the lu'iucipal s'lveu'igns of Europe, with tho ex¬ 
ception of England, after the dute.i,t of Napoleon 
at Waterloo, on the proposal, it i.s said, of the 
.emperor of flussia. ft professed to be intended 
to regulate tho relations of the various states on 
Ohnstiun principles ; but, as in some other discs, 
profession was not exactly equivalent to praotico. 
'lilt! Holy Alliance was puidished by tlie emperor 
Ale.\a,ndcr in the year 1816, and by the other 
powers shortly after. The original terms did not 
embrace more than the '{i'eserVatuiu of peace, 
iustice, and religion in the name of tho gospel. 
It was afterwards determined by the heads of 
tho govormnonts of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, 
to admit other nations within the statutes of the 
allLaiico ; and, sub.scquontly, England and Prance 
joined it by tho Declaration of November, 1819. 
After the Franco-Spanish war iii 1823, the Holy 
Alliance gradually languished, through not ful- 
filing its purposes; and the events of i8q8 prac- 
tieaily put au end to it. 

“HOLY CATHOLIC CHtIRCH."— 
A phrase used in the Apostles’ Creed applying to 
tho spiritual church comiJosed of Christians 
tliroughout the world. {See Catholic.) 

HOLY' COAT.—-A relic, alleged by eoclesi- 
a.stical tradition to bo the seamless coat worn by 
our Saviour, preserved in the cathedral of Trevos. 
It is said to have been discovered in the 4th cen¬ 
tury by the empress Helena, and deposited by 
* 


her in that city. It was concealed from the 
Norin.aiis, but rediscovered in riqo, and exhi¬ 
bited. It was again hidden until 1512, when so 
great an interest was excited by its lieing shown, 
that J'opo Loo X. ajipoiuted it to be exbibitod 
onee in evei-y sovcu years. 'J'he practice fell into 
abeyance, but in 1810 it was again siiown, and 
nearly a quarter of million persons wore attn.etod 
to tile my. In 1844 still greater nninbers made 
pilgrimages to see the coat, and it was alleged 
that miracles wore jierformed. {See Gkhsi.in 
C. vTmH,io.) 

HOLY CROSS. (h’ecCuoaSjELRVATioNoif.) 

HOLY FAMILY.—in Art, tho designation 
of pictures which represent tho Saviour in His 
infancy, with the Virgin, and in many piotnvi's 
Joseph, Eli.£abeth, Auini, the niotlier of the 
Virgin, and John tho Bapti.st. 

HOLY GHOST. (a'ccThi.nitv.) 

HOLY LEAGHE. (.S'e« Liunt;®.) 

HOLY ORDERS. {See Oudination.) 
HOLY PHIAL. (A'rcAHiTi.iA.) 

HOLY THURSDAY. (Sre Asohnsiov 
Day.) 

HOLY WATER.- -in the Grook .and Human 
Catholic Oliurchos, water which has hoen blessed, 
or consecrated, by an appropriate serviee, and 
u.sed to sprinkle the worshipjiurs and the things 
used in the church. It is kept in a shallow basin, 
called tho “holy-water stoup,” placed at the 
entrance of the church. It was formerly used to 
wash the hands of the devotees, to i>urify them 
before cumineiiciug their devotions. Home 
Gatholics keep holy water in their cliambe,rs to 
use before prayei, cBpecially at bed-time. 'In 
Home and Moscow, animals are B|irin 1 clcd with it 
to keep them healthy and thriving ; inileod, in 
the, latter city, there is a particular ohiiich to 
which horse.s are taken annually for tlii.s nurposo. 
The habitof sprinkling the face and lianils before 
entering tlio sanctuary was presciibed by tbc 
Jesuit law; and the practice appears to Jiave 
prevailed in the Christian Church at a very early 
period, as it is expressly mentioned by'I’ertuIlian 
at tho end of the second century. 

HOLY WEEK, commonly called I'assion 
Week, because in that week our Haviuiu's passion 
and death tookplaco. It is the last week in Jjont, 
and immediately precedes Easter. By the primi¬ 
tive Chi istians it was called Hchdoiikae inaijrui, 
or the great week, and it was kept by them with 
great reverence, by additiomrl devotions, longer 
fastings, more liberal alms, vacation from all 
civil business, and a general release of prisoners, 
o.xoept some particular cases of criminals. {See 
Passion Week.) 

HOMAGE, hom'-aj .—^An incident of feudal 
tenure, by which a tenant promised aut'iuis-.ion, 
loyalty, and service to his lord or superior when 
first admitted to tho land which ho held of liim 
in fee. According to Sir Edward Cuke, tlio word 
is dci'ived from the lAitin konw, “am.iii;” be¬ 
cause when the tenant did his service to his bad, 
he said, “ 1 become your man,” &c. The oatli of 
fealfii, or declaration of fidelitv, was first taken, 
and tbon the vassal or tenant did homage to ids 
lord, humbly kneeling, being uiigirt, iitieoverfd, 
anil holding up his lianda both together between 
those of his lord, who sat before him. In modern 
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language, the term liomiigo is generally .applied 
to cevcrcutiol worship or duvout alfcution. 

HOMESTEAD, hom^-atel .—The place of 
dwelling of a family, and held to include out- 
baildiiTgs and to a cert.iiu extent Land attached. 
In the United 8t,ates laws on the subject dilforing 
from the laws of England prevail, with some 
variations in most of the States. These laws 
afford relief to the family of a man who, by ima- 
fortune or otherwise, U unable longer to supjiort 
them, by placing beyond his control and that of 
his creditors, a modicum of propoity, to serve 
immediate and pressing wants, and provisions 
are maile for securing to some extent the enjoy¬ 
ment of a home and suelter for tlio family, under 
the name of a homestead, which is to bo held 
except fi'om the ordiiuiry incident of ownership, 
the right of alienation, and liability to be seized 
upon and sold for the payment of his debts. 

HOMICIDE, hnm'-c-sideiXuA., hmniddium), 
the hilling of anjr human being. Homicide is of 
three ererwaWe, and feloniom. 

The first has no stain of guilt i the second very 
little; but the tliird is the highest crime that 
man is caitable of committing against a fcUow- 
creatnre. Justifiable homicide is of various kimls, 
including such as arise from umavoidahlo necessity 
«r accident, witboat any imputation of blame or 
negligence in the person killing. The geuoral 
principle of the law is, that when a crime in 
itself catntid is endeavoured to be committeil by 
force, it is lawful to repel that force by the 
death of tlic party attempting it. Excusable 
homicide Ls committed either by mwadventuro or 
in self-defence. Homicide by misadventure is 
where a man doing a lawful act, without any 
intention to hurt, and using proper precaution to 
prevent danger, unfortunately kills another. 
Homicide in self-defence, from a sudden affray 
or (piarrel, is rather excimble than justifiable in 
the English law. Fi'lonious homicide is an act 
of a very different chanuiter from the two former, 
being the killing of a human creature, of any age 
or sex, without justification or excuse. It is 
divided into three classes—murder, manslaughter, 
and self-destruction. 

HOMILY, hom’-c-le (Qr., htmtUia, am as- 1 
sembly), a plain and familiar discourse on some 
X>oint of religious f.aith or duty. The term homily 
aras introduced into the Church in order to dis¬ 
tinguish the practical natiu-c of Christian <lis* 
Coui'ses from tho speculative and ostentatious 
harangues of the schools of philosophy. In the 
early thiys of tho Church, only the bishops were 
allowed to xireacb ; consofiuently, the hoinille.s 
of the Greek and Latin fiitlicrs arc all written by 
bishops. The priinlcge of writing homilies was 
not accorded to priests till the 5th century. The 
sermons now dulivorctl at almost every religions 
service are tho substitutes for the old homilies. 

Th* Honuliarimn, —Charlemagne 

oniered Panlus liiaconns and Aiouln to form homilies 
upon the Gospels and Epistles from the anrieiildoctors 
of Ui« Ghnreb. The of Charlciuagne was 

aftOTWfti’ds published, and translations from this col¬ 
lection oonUUucd in use until the i 6 th eeutnty. It 
etmtained bomitteS for all tho Sundays and festivals 
tliroughoiit the year. JUany of these productions were 
the work of private i»0c(8ons, and contributed much to 
sourish the fcdclcMCe and perjietuate the Ignorance of 
, the ciergy of the time, ‘ 

Homilies of the tSinroh of Eariand.—The book of 
hoiniUes recognised by the English Church Is a col- 
lecrion of homely sermons on the doctrines of the 


gospel, with an e.special view to illustrate the principles 
of the iWfurmalion. The first jiortion of tins work w.as 
i>ublished by Craiimer in 1547, tUe first year of Edward 
VL; and during the reign of Elizabeth the second part 
wasad<ied by order ot <'onrocation. There are alto¬ 
gether twenty-one homilies. 

HOMOOUSIANanp homoiousian, 

tum-o-oo'-gc-an., hom-o-i'-(Hi-gc-an jGr., homos, tho 
same ; otisia, substance ; homoios, like).—I’hesc 
two words, as descriptive of the nature of tho 
Son of God, were for many years the subject of 
bitter controversy iu the early Chnrch. The 
difference, it will be seen, dcxiends on one ktter; 
but tlie (question involved was no lc.ss than tho 
relation of the Son to the Father. The decree of 
the council of Nice was in favour of the first 
avord, tho aceeptani^ of which was made a test 
of orthodoxy. It was resented by many of tlio 
semi-Arians who maintained tire subordiii.ation 
of tJio Sou to the Father, The council of jVntioch 
condemned the decision of the council of Nice, 
and adopted the word Homoiousian (of a like, 
but not identical, substance with the Fatiier). ‘The 
two councils attached different meanings to tho 
word ffusin, that of Nice rendering it "substance,” 
or "nature,’’ and that of Aiitiocli, “ iierson.” 
Obviously, with different uiguifications of, the 
same word, tiic oi>portiinities for controversy 
were considerable, although tho real views of 
! each party were nearly identical. 

HONOUR, MAIDS OF, in the courts of 
Euroiiean sovereigns, arc ladies whose duty it is 
to attend the nueeii when she appears in public. 
In England they are eight in number, witli a 
salary of £300 per annum each. 

HONOURS OF WAR.-_Coitnm stb.n- 
latod terms gr.anted to a beaten enemy, by wmcii 
he is iiermitted out of a fortress or town, or from 
a camp or a line of intranohmonts, witli all tUb 
pomp and pageantry of military etiipietto. Tfiia 
perrnisaion is awarded as a recognition by tbr- 
victorious general of the cxiurago and bonourable 
conduct of the vanquished defenders. 

HONOURABLE, TITLE OF.- a Mitr 

quis or Marcliioness is styled Most IlonomabJe, 
The style Right Honourable is given to Teers ami 
Peeresses, the younger sons of Dukes and Mar¬ 
quises and their wives ; the daughters of Dukes, 
Marquises, and Earls j Privy Councillors; the 
loird Mayors of London, York, and Dublin ; tho 
fjord Provost of Edinburgh ; and the Lord Advo¬ 
cate of Scotland. younger sons of Earls, all 
the childien of ViscoHhts and Barons, the Judges 
of the Sujjrera© Court of Judicature and the 
High Court of Justice (if not entitled to the higher 
designation), the Irish Judges, Scotch Ixnds of 
Session, and Maids of Honour, are styled Honour- 
aide. Members of tho House of Commons arc 
referred to as "the Honourable Mombers,” but 
do not bear the title as a prefix to tlioir names. 

HONVED, kon-red' (Hungarian, “land- 
defenders ”). --The title given in tho early period 
of Hungarian history to the national oliampions. 
It Was revived in 1848, and bestowed on the 
volunteers who served against Servia, and after¬ 
wards to the whole of the Hungarian Army in 
the war with Austria. It is now nmited In popu¬ 
lar language to the Hungarian infanttgr, 

HORSE-GUARDS,— a public building be¬ 
tween Whitehall and St. Junes’ Park, where oil 
the military business of tlio Oommandor-in-Cbief 
of the army was formerly oarxied on, but some 
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of the otRcos have been ti-iiioafcrrod to Buckhig- 
Jiatn Houses, Pall-Mall. The term Horsc-jjuaiils 
is also eouveiitioiially applied to the military 
authoiitios of the head of the array, to distiu- 
guish thorn from the civil staff under fhe direc¬ 
tion of the Secretary of State for War. 

HORSE GUARDS, ROYAL. (See 

Household Tkoops.) 

HOSANNA, ho-sa,n'~tut, a shout in praise of 
Cod, or an invocation of blessings. In Hebrew, 
it literally means mi‘c now, and the Jews call 
their ft^ast of Tabernacles tire flomnna. Eabba — 
in oiligr words, the groat Hosanna. The word 
itself was used in all their prayers. According 
to Bnjetorf, it meant “ Save, 1 pray.” The early 
Christian Church adopted this word into its wor¬ 
ship, and it was frequently used in the communion 
service, during which the great do.xology was sung. 

HOSEIA, ho-zd-a (Hebrews “ salvation ”), one 
of the canonical books of the Old Testament, and 
tho first of the minor prophets. Hosoa is tho 
most intensely Jewish, and, of all the prophets, 
the mo.st obscure in language and treatment 
and tho hardest to be understood. The chief 
burden of the prophecies is a fierce denunciation 
of the sinful criminality of the people of Israel, 
their idolatry, licentiousness, inteini>eranoe, false¬ 
hood, _ and their inclination to contract de¬ 
moralizing foreign alliances j and there are 
positive as.suraneo of that severe punishment 
■which was indicted by the Assyrians in the sixth 
year of the reign of Hezekiah, I’lie prophetic 
life of Hosca appears to liave trxtcndwl frqm 784 
jt.(\ to 725 n.o. It is conjectured that he liad a 
great private sorrow in the unfaithfulness of his 
wife. fJoitier, from the allusions in the book, 
which, however, many commcntai.ors consider as 
liguiativo. Deun Htanley believed in the reality 
of tlio nttoranocs:—“In his own griof for his 
own great cala luily— the grc,itest that can befall 
a tender limnaii soul -he was taught to feel for 
tho Divine grief in the lo.st oppoi tauities of the 
nation once so full of hope.” 

HOSPICE, /ws'-prY.w.—^The iiauio given to 1 
establisliments for tho assistaueo and sneltor of 
travellers, maintained in some of the Alpine 
passes by monks, esfiecially tho hrotlieis of the 
great St. Bernard Monastciy. There is a hospice 
of the same kind, but not ui tho care of monks, 
on St. Crehard. 

HOSPITAL, hod-pit-nl (T>at., hospitia), a 
immc given to a building set apart for the purpose 
of receiving sick, infirm, ana hclples.s persons ; 
tlie biiibling itself being ctidoweil and supported 
by charity ; from which source, also, medical 
atteurlanco is provideil gratuitously for the in 
and ont-imticntH. The name Sospital was gener¬ 
ally given in early ages to all houses wMch wero 
kept ojien for the reception of travellers; and 
many of the chantablo eudoujments in Ifingland 
•arc di.stinguishcil by a .similar title, and are in- 
corjioi’atcd bodies, consisting' of a master and 
brethren, and occasionally other extranedus 
members j the name, however, is now restricted i 
to the sense explained above, with a few cxoep* j 
tions. Sven at the earliest times, establUbineats 
of this kind were known j and hospitals for , the 
poor and sick may be deemed one M the greatest 
characteristics of Christianite. The first hospit^ 
for tho sick is said to have been founded in the 
latter part of the 4th century. As early as the | 
council of Nice, in a.d. 335, they are epoken of 


as commonly known. The first celebrated ono 
whicli wo read of was that endowed by the 
emperor Valens, at Caosarea, about a.d. 370, In 
Loudon there are many of these noble institu¬ 
tions, and tho principal will bo found noticed 
under their separate names; as BARTliOLOMEW'g 
Hospital, Gui'a Hospital, &ts., nearly all of 
which are very wealthy, and aie supported by 
eudowmoiits, apart from general charity. I’ue 
construction of ho.spitols is a subject whieli has 
of late years much engaged the thoughts of 
ai-cliitects, physicians, and sanitary reformers; 
and many systmns have been proposed ns enicuda- 
tidns on the oh! opinions. There are Military 
and Naval Hospitals in connection with tho two 
SOI vices, tho most important being, for the Army, 
Netley, near Portsmouth, and for the Navy, 
Hastar, at I’lymouth. 

In law, a hospital In England denotes an eleemo¬ 
synary coiporatio.) founded for tlie jiurposu of supuiirt- 
ing cerUiu desetiptious of porson.s; but in Scotland 
tho name Is more generally jpven to an endowment for 
the edneation as well as support of cliHdreu, as in the 
case of Hcriot's and Oonalusun’s Hospitals. 

Hospital Saturdays and Sundays arc days on which 
collections are annually made on helialf of the metro- 
polLtan hospitals. Hospital Sunday.s wero begun at 
Hirmingham in rSvp, and wero afterwards oteerved at 
Ulasguw and Manoncster. The first in Hundon was in 
1873. On lire apiminted day in Juno, coUeetious art* 
made .in places of worship of all decominations, 

I amounting in the average to £35r,ooo. On Hospital 
I Saturdays (the first in 1875), usually in the first week 
of September, collections arc made iu tlie streets by 
ladies whp have tables In prominent positions, and 
obtain an average amount of £(>,000. 

HOSPITALLERS, hod-pit-tal-lerz, in its 
original acce^itatTon, a term applied to certain 
religious t»otUe.s tosidilig in kospUalf, who held 
it their sacred duty to supply lodging and enter¬ 
tainment to all engaged in pilgrimages. There 
have bean many important institutions of the 
kinil. 

Order of St. John of Jorusulem.—This was a woll- 
Inown religious body instituted at Jonisalein alxmt 
the end of tlie iitli or beginning of the uth century, 
and much favoured by (iodfiey ile UouiUim and las 
successor fialdwin, king of .lernrialeui. At tliu com- 
rnencenumt of the <'.>th century, it is stated tiiat tliey 
came to England and hast a huu.ic built for their order 
in I'leTkeiiwell, and beuame more celebrated, with a 
greater share of iiiii>OTtanoe attached to them, than 
anysimilarbodyin Europe. In costume, tl icy followed 
the rule of >^t. Augustine, and wore a bl^.k liablt with 
a white cross embroidered upon it. They ■were fiit 
lenned Knights of ithodes, and latterly Knights of 
•Malta ; tliose two islands having been oonterrod upon 
them by dirfercnt niunaiclu. Tlie order was sup¬ 
pressed in England in the reign of Hioity VIII. 

HOSPODAR, hoa-po-dav\n title, called also 
\V’oiwoile, foimcrly borne by* tho princes of 
Moldavia and Wdlachia, who were invested with 
tho authority of the porte, whose lieuteimuts 
tiiey were. These two iirirtciiialities now form 
the independent Kingdom of Jloumania. 

HOST, hmate (Ang.'-Nor.; Jjat., hwha, a 
victim), a torm applied, in theological language, 
to tho consecrated breswi or wafer used by tho 
Homan CatlioUc Church in her celebration of tho 
Etichariat. It is unleavened, thin, flat, and of 
circular form, and has certain uiystic signs ira* 
presswl ou its surface. The host is supposed, 
after being blessed, to be no longer bread and 
wine, but to bo transformed into tbe real body 
andblood of Christ. (toTRANsOB8T.LvnATiON.)' 
In all Catholic countries tlie elevation of the hos# 
ifi a ceremony which is generally adopted at oer- 
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tain times anil seasons, ■when tho consecratoil 
wafer is raised aloft and canied hi procession 
througli tlic clnii'chcs and streets of the city, tlic 
people falling on their knees and ■worshijiping it 
in its passage past them. This custom is said to 
have originated in the uth oontiiry, when it was 
thought necessary to make this public and con¬ 
spicuous declaration of the Eucharist, on the 
occasion of IJerciigarius promulgating his opinions 
against trausnbsiautiatiou. 

HOSTAGE, hon'-hij, a person delivered to 
an enemy or hostile power as a pledge to secure 
the peiforniance of a treaty, or stiuulations^jOf 
any kind, and on tho conclusion of wliich the 
jierson is to be released. Formeily the custom of 
taking liostuges was so common that it gave rise 
to many questions in the law of nations; but 
now it is almost unknown in the relations be¬ 
tween civilised communities. Hostages were 
divided into two different classes—-principal and 
.'icce.ssory ; the latter being when it was expre8.sly 
stipulated by tho treaty that the hostage should 
be answerable for the event. 

HOTCHPOT, hotch'~poi, —An old law 
jdirase, meaning the putting together lands for 
ilie equal division of them ; or the taking into 
ncoouiit any sum roooived by one child out of the 
fatlier’s personal estate, before shainig tlic 
projnirty among all tho children, after the 
fathei‘’s death, under tho Statute of distribu¬ 
tions. (Sec diaTiuuuTioNrt. Statutk oi\) The 
ti'un is dciived from aii old dish so called, in 
which meat, cut into .small pieces, was stowed 
ivitli herbs and roots. 

HOUSE. in Law, the right of an English 
oecupier to the protection of his house is a con¬ 
stitutional safeguard, and is jioimlarly expressed 
in the phrase “An EiighshmcUi’s house is his 
castle." A baihtf must not break open a door, 
lor the purpose of making an arrest or seising 
goods for debt, and no civil process will give liirn 
thf light to do so; but wlierc a juTson is charged 
with a criminal offence, a constable having the 
authoiity of a warrant is entitled to break into a 
house for tlie purpose of making an arrest. lu 
Scotland, however, a house may be broken into 
for the purpose of executing a civil process. A 
man is entitled to defend his house against tres- 
pnsseis and thieves, using .such force as is iieces- 
saiy, even under very strong necessity, to the 
extent of kilting tho intruder. (/.S'cc iloMlcjDK.) 

HOUSE-EltEAKlNG, U a popular phrase 
in England for bieakiug into a house in tho day¬ 
time for tho jiurpo-se ol robbery. In legal lan- 
guiige the offence is laiceny or robbery in a 
dwelling-house. . .BurAary is house-breaking in 
tho night. (See Buttf: r..\RV.) 

HDDSE OF COMMOifS AND HOUSE 

OF XjORDS. (See PAni.IAMKNT.) 

HOUSE OF COIIKECTION. (See Pbi- 

BON.y 

HOUSE-HOTE. (See EaTovEtty.) 
HOUSEHOLD TJIOOPS, 

That part of the British Army which is dis'tin- 
guished as the Guards, or Household Troops, 
consists of three I'egiraents of cavaliy and three 
of infiuilry. originally raised as a 

body-gnaru far the tMjvereijn, and a portion of 
them isalwnys on duty in tlie vicinitv of the resi- 
di'iiees of the Queen at Windsor and in London. 
Tliese regiments aro considered to be the finest 
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in the British . 4 .nny, and the officers rank with 
those of higher noininul grade m other regi¬ 
ments. 'J'he tliree regiments of oav.ilry are ealled 
the rst and and regiments of Life Guards, and 
the Horse Guards, oi Oxford Blues ; and the 
three regiments of infantry are toniicd the ist, 
or Grenadier Guards; the and, or Coldstream 
Guards ; .and the 3rd, or Scots Guards (foriiierly 
known as Scots Fusiliers). 

Life Guards,—The origin of the 1st and jnd Life 
Guards is found in a body of eighty Cavalier gentlemen 
who were enrolled as a corps, nnder the name ot “ l.ife 
Guards,” for the protection of Charles IT. ogainst the 
attempts of the fanatics of the republican party, and 
the reiikleas and desperate Fifth-mcmaicliy men, who 
openly avowed their intention of assassinating him. 
It was not, however, until June 25, i7;>3, that the 1st 
and snd regiments of Life Guards were emliodied 
under this title by George 111 , being formed out of 
four troop.s of liorse, two ct wliicli had been pieviously 
distinguished as Horse GienaJier (guards, and the re¬ 
maining two as Life Guards. 'I'he Jnfe (Suards dis¬ 
tinguished themsiilvi'-. in the Peninsula and at \\ ater- 
loo, and a troop took pait in tlic I'.gypUau campaign 
of i88-j. The unitoim coatee is seailet, wltli blue fac¬ 
ings, and white plmnos, and biass helmets, steel 
cuirasse, and white leatlier hn'i'chcs with jack-books 
are worn. They are armed with rifted carbines, 
pistols, and swords. 

Horse Guards, or Oxford Glues, as tliey wiue called, 
to distinguish them from tlie Dutcli Guauls introduced 
by William III., oipiiiipcd in uniform of a similar 
colour, w’ere raised in 7061 trorii tlie remnants ot the 
Commouw'ealth’s disbanded army. The regunent 
served under the Uuko of Marlbortmgli in his great 
campaigns, .and under the Duke of Wellington m the 
reuiusula .and at Waterloo. A troop of tlm reginieiit 
also served in Egyjit in iSSe. 'I’he uniform and equip¬ 
ment, except in the blue colour of tlie coatee, and the 
red plume, is similar to that of tho Life Guards 

Grenadier Guards,- 'J'he ist regiment of Foot Guards, 
Many of tJie Englisli gentlemen who shared the 
exile of Prince CliaCes (afterwairts Charles 11.) were 
formed into bLx regiments, the first of wliioh was en¬ 
titled the Royal llogimeiit of (iuarfls. It wa.s uiuler 
the command of Lord Wentworth, and was qii.artered 
at Dunkerque. After the Restoration, tlie King nu.sed 
another regiment of Guards under Colonel Russell, 
and in 16112, when Dunkerque was surrendered to 
France, Wentworth’s regiment was united with Rus¬ 
sell’s, forming the First Regiment of Giianis, the others 
being the Coldstioam and the .Scots l‘’usiliem. 'j'lia 
regiment higlily dislingmshed itselt in the I'euiusula, 
at Waterloo, and on vatious oecaiiona in tho course of 
the fleree fighting iu the Cimicau war. A battalion 
did good service in Egypt, nmlci SicGarmt Wolselcy 
In i8ii2. J’he regiment i.s now divided into three bat¬ 
talions, each of about Soo men. J’he uniform is reil, 
with blue facings and a bearskin cap On the collar of 
the tunic is a yellow grenade, and in undress a red 
band round the cap. The weapons arc a ritle and 
bny'onet. 'J’he distinctive name “Grenadier" was given 
after the battle of Wateiloo, in wliirli the regiment 
drove back and almost annihilated the famous French 
Grenadiers of the Imperial (iu.ird. 

The Coldstream Guards were General Monk’s own 
regiment^of infantry, that iiad served under liim dtiiing 
tho 1 ivil War and the time of the Comiuonwealth, and 
winch he had recruited and rcorg,inii!e(l at Cohl.>itream, 
a small town on the borders of Scotland, during his 
sojourn there in 1659, prior to maicliing thence to 
London to bring about thu rosluration of Charles II. to 
the throne of Ids ancestors 'I'he uniform is .similar to 
that of the Grenadiers, with some slight variation In 
tlie buttons of the tunic, on the coilar of which Is St. 
(ioorge B Cross in re.i on a white field. The undress 
cap 1ms a white baud. This regiment has a very bril¬ 
liant record of military service in Egypt, the Peninsuja, 
at Waterloo, and in the Crimea, 'rliere are two bat¬ 
talions, each of average regimuutal strength. 

Soota Guards,—This regiment was raised in Scotland 
shortly after the accession of Cliarles U., and is first 
mentioned as a part of the British army in 1686; but 
was not put on an equal footing with the two other 
regiments of Guards until the Union of England with 
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Scotland in 1707. The uniform ditrer'* only In having 
on the l•oIlar of the tunic a red St. Andrew's Cross on a 
white held; and the hand of the undress cap is a red 
and white cheek. There are two battalions, each of 
about men. 

HUDSON’S BAY CCRVIPANY, Aici'-sonr. 

A company established as the Governor and Coin- 
]>any ot Adventurers of England trading to Hud¬ 
son’s 15 ay, for carrying on the fur trade, to winch 
Gharles 11., in 1670, granted a charter, empower¬ 
ing it to trade exclusively with the aborigines in 
and around Hudson’s Bay. Prince Rupert was 
at the liend of the Company, and as the fur trade 
was then very lucrative, tlie Association soon rose 
to prosperity. The charter having expired in 
1869, tile teriitory owned by the Com[iany was 
transferied to the Doiniiiiun of Canada for 
JL'joo.ooo, and was luinicd Manitoba. A portion 
of the inhabitants resented the annexation, and 
an insuriection broke out, but was suppressed by 
file Red River expedition under Colonel Garnet 
Wolseley. 

HIJE-AND-OR Y, Au'-cind-iri (Fx., hver, to 
shout; rrif)', to cry aloud).—In liaw, a custom of 
ancient origin, and the common process employed 
in the i)ur>-uit of a felon or 1 ffender. Altliougii 
the ienn has, in a great degree, fallen into dis¬ 
use, tlie process is still acknowledged by the Eng¬ 
lish law, whicli allows that a iiue-aiid-cry may be 
raised hy a jirecept of a justice of the poacu, anil 
even by a private person, in the absence of the 
constalde ; but should tlie latter be acces-sible, it 
is the duty of the individual to make known to 
him tlie circumstances of the felony and the per-1 
son of the cul|>rit. An olhcial gazette, tho J/i/c 
and (,Viy, containing descriptions of offenders 
“ wanted,” was established in 1711. 

HUGUENOTS, hu' -f/o-nots, a term of con¬ 
tempt formerly apjilied in Prance to the early 
followeia of Luther and Calvin. The origin of 
the word is uncertain; but it is stated to be 
derived from etdjirnwssen, “bound together hy 
oath,” a term borrowed from the motto of tho 
confederate cantons of Switzerland by certain 
inhabitants of Geneva, who were among the 
earliest to introduce reformed notions upon 
religion into Prance. The history of tho rise, 
and progress and porsocutions of the Huguenots 
forms one of the chief and most painful chapters 
in the annals of Prance. 

H UM ANIT ARIANS, hu-wan-i-tair^-e-ans. 
—^A name given to those who assert that Jesus 
Christ was a mere man, and deny divinity in ovory 
sense of the term. Advocates of this opinion 
appeared as early as the first Christian centuries ; 
but they and tlieir successors must be distingui¬ 
shed from tho Ariaus or modern Unitarians, most 
of whom admit that Jesus, although a created 
being, and therefore not of the same essence as 
the Godhead, was of a higher than mere human 
nature and divinely inspired. The Modern, or 
“ advanced ” school of Humanitarians, followers 
to some extent of Theodore Parker, describe 
Jesus as “a man of exemphtry character, coustitu- 
ted in all respects like other men, and subject to 
the same infirmities, ignorance, frailties, and 
prejudices.” The name is assumed by some who 
are not memhets of any sect,and who ignore the 
dependence of man upon supernatural md, be¬ 
lieving that his innate powers are sufficieiit tax- 
him. “ A good man is good onough for any 
■where,” were the words of one bf this class of 
thinkers. (See Posi'miSii.) 


HUME’S PHILOSOPHY, (.svp 

OISM.) 

UUMILIATA, hu-md-i-a-te, —A congrega- 
of monks said to have been foriiud in i I’j, by 
Milanese uoble.s, who liad been impiisuned by 
Frederick 1 . In 1.170, the order wliicli In d as 
many as 90 monaKtories, was su])prc'ssc.l by Pius 
V., the reason given being the aval ice and cruelty 
of the monks. 

H^/NDBED, A an'.til-rtf (.'\,ng.-Sa,x,)—A part 
or division of a shire, so called cither becaust!, of 
old, each hundred found roo fitlc-iussors or 
sureties of the Icing’s pe.ace, or 100 able-bodied 
men for his w'ars. By others it Is supposed that 
the'hundred originally consisted of roo families. 
It seems, however, probable tliat the term liiul 
diliereiit significations in different parts of tlie 
eoiuitry. Hundreds were first inlroducetl into 
England by Alfred, king of the West ISaxoos. 
Tho divisions are still inuiked in county maps, 
luid, as a convenient metliod of reference, are 
frequently made use of in Acts of Parliament. 

HUNS, AND HUNNl, hum, hna'-ni, 

names given by historians to several nomadic 
Scytliian tribes, which devastated tlie Uomau 
empire in the 5th century. It is generally snp- 
(josed that they inhabited the plains of 'J’lutary, 
near the bounilui‘ic.s of (fhiua, many eentunes be¬ 
fore the Olinstian era ; and thev were known to 
the Chinese by the name of ifiougiin, and also 
Han. Tho Huns split up into two sejiai.vle 
nations, namecT respectively the Northern and 
tbo Soutlierri Huns. The fiist-mentioiied of 
those gradually went eastward to the Volga, 
where they eueoUiitored tho Alaniii, whom they 
defeated. Here the Huns remained for some 
two centuries; but, under the emjM-ror Vah-ns, 
they crossed the llosphorus; afterwards invading 
Romo, under their loader Atlila. Aftei tho 
ilouth of Attlla, the Huns broke up into separate 
tribes, and were driven back by the Goths be¬ 
yond the Tanais. 

HUSBAND AND WIFE, kuo'-hand, 

(Anm-Sas), in law, are 111 many respects re¬ 
garded as in peculiar circumstances, and particular 
laws are in rorce regarding tireni. For most jinr- 
poses they are looked upon as only one person, 
the legal existence of the woman being hiddeu or 
incorporated in that of her hu.sband ; whence .she 
is called a Jeiu me coiverU;, and her conditiou during 
marriage her coueeHure. For this reason a man 
cannot grant anytliing to his wife directly, nor 
enter into covenant with her ; for the gr.nt would 
be to suppose her separate existence, and to 
covenant with her would only be to covenant with 
himself; but a husband may grant to his wife, 
by means of a trustee or “releasee to uses,”and he 
may bequeath anything to his wife by will, seeing 
that that cannot take effect till the coiiverturc is 
determined by his death. The husband is bound 
by law to provide bis wife with necessaries and 
articles suitable to her rank and social position, 
as much as himself; and if she contract debts for 
them, ho is hound to jiay them; but for any¬ 
thing beyond he is not chargeable. He can 
return the goods and refuse iwyment, provided 
ho does so nt once; but if he retain the goods, he 
must pay for them. The hpsband has the power 
to choose the pilaoe of residence; anil if the wile 
refuses to live with him, he is not onswerable for 
her maintenance. If for any just reasons, such 
as cruelty on hin: husband’s part, or his keeping a 
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mistress in the house, the wife leavp the house, j 
<iho is entitled to obtain neoegsarios, and the 
husband uuist lay for them. If the husband, 
iiaving the jnenns, refuses to supjiort his wife, 
the parish authorities may distrain on Jiis ^oods, 
or in Some circumstances ho may be iinprisonod 
by a intigistrate. If a wife elojx's, and Jives with 
naothcr man, tlie luislxind is not chargeable, even 
for neoesaaries, at least if tire person who furnishes 
them is sulHeioutly apjirised of her elopement. 
If a wife be indebted before her marriage, the 
husband ia bound to pay tl>e ilebt, for Ije has 
adojited her and her cireumstMuces together. 
In case where tire husband haw ilescrted his wife, 
Arid shjj mainUins herself by lier own exertions, 
her eajmings and any prajierty acquired since- the 
<lo8ertion are her own, in cases where tho. mar¬ 
riage tooic place since 1870; and in all oases a 
justice of tho jxjacc has the power to grant a pro¬ 
tection order. (The Acts which apply to tlds 
subject are 20 and at Vic. c. 85; ax and 22 Vic. 
u. 108-; and 45 and 46 Vie. 0, 75: the Married 
Woman’s Projierty Act, i88e,) If tlw wife be 
injured in her person or properirj', she cm bring 
no action for redross without her hnsbaud’s con¬ 
currence, and iu hi.s name, as well as her own; 
ncitlmr can she be sued without matpiig the 
husband a defendant, except where he may 
have abjured the realm, or been banislmd; for 
then be is dead in law. In criminal prosecutions, 
however, tbe wife may l>e indicted and punished 
separately; for the union is only a,civil one. In 
ilie occlosia&lical courts, also, s^bman may sue 
jiudbesuodwithouther liusb)mcl,'lBtdalso in courts 
of equity, by means of vvlmt is called a next friend, 
wlieie the interests of the ,two are adverse. 
'J'Jiougli in gotieral the Jaw considers man twid 
wife us one person, yet there are some instances, 
in which she is separately considered as acting,by 
Ills compulsion. Ill some felouie.s, too, and other 
interior ctinies, coiumittod by her through con- 
fttuint of Jier husband, tho law excuses her; but 
tills does not extend to treason or murder. (Sen 
lirvyttOB tuid MAUitrAGE.) 

Mrrrlnd ’Women's Property. -Great changes were 
made in ttie Jaw respecting tho property of married 
women, by 4J and +6 Via c. 75, passed in iSSj, and com¬ 
ing into uperatioii on the ist of .January, jSS_i. I'liis Art 
repealed the Married Woman's Property Act of 1S70 
(13 and 34 Vic. 0. y.}), and the A incndraeot Act of .IS74 
(,7 and 3,-5 Vic. c. 50!. The following are the chief 
jivovisions of this Act, which introduce most impor¬ 
tant changes in the relative stations of husband and 
wife. A married woman may hold pu'perty and enter 
..inti) contract,s to the extent of her separate property, 
and if she carries on a trade eeparatuly from her 
husband, she is subject to the haukruptcy laws, as If 
she were a ftsrtme. sole (an unmarried woman). Kvery 
woman who marries after the pas.sing of the Act is 
entitled to hold as her separate property, add to 
transfer as she pleases, all tlie properly she possesses 
at the time of her laaniage, or that may be aftenvarrls 
acquired, Includiog wages, camtngs, or receipts from 
any tradOj profession, or the c.TCiclse of literary or 
artletU: skill can-led on separately from her husband. 
Loans by a wife to a husband for the purjiose of 
earrying on a basiiHws shall, in case of his banlAuptcy, 
be etmsidenMi ^ assets of her husband's estate ; but 
the vrite can- claim a dividend, as a creditor, after all 
dalnis of the other creditors have been satisfied, 
ftoperty acquired after the Act has come into vvwm- 
tfmi by a woman married before that time is lier own. 
A married Womait nmy invest in stock, shares, Sto,, 
iond make fj<iposlts,in|aviugs banks, and transferstock 
or abates, reueive'^j^e mvidenda without the oon- 
cairenca of Iptr .huaMBd; au,d gtock or shares traua- 
terred to hbi; shall bb deemed ,td b« her .sejciarate pro-, 
party. If a marrl^ woman uses her hugbandls money 
to- make toyeslieaMts'Without his kno-wtedge or eon- 
emmm, a ju^e of the Bigh Conti of dustlpi^.br a 


judge of a county court, m.iy order tho investment 
and the dividend, or any part thereof, to be transterred 
to him. A married woman may etfcct a policy of 
insurance upon licr own liic or that of lier husband 
fur bet sopaiate use, and the anionnt so insured by 
either party for the beJielit of each otlier or tbi-lr 
children ehall crcjite a trust in favour of tlie objects so 
named, and tiie money payable under such jiolicy shall 
not, so long as any objeot of the trust remains un¬ 
performed, form part of tlie estate of the insured, or 
be subject to his or her debtor Uveryniairicd woman 
shall have in her own name tliesamciemediee,civil,and 
[ nominal, for the tn-oteotiou of her own separate pro¬ 
perty (Wi if slic were a/rwmc sule: and civil procccdi iig.s 
may he taken against her husband, and husband and 
wife shall be competent to give evidence against eacli 
other, ony statute or rule of law to the contrary 
notwithstanding. But criminal proceedings cannot 
be taken against a hualraiid, as to any property claimed 
by tho wife, while tho parties eura living togctlicr, nor. 
while they ara living apart, as to any act done by tlie 
husband while they were living together concerning 
proiierty claimed by the wife, whcn.suUi ptopei-ty shall 
have been wrongfully taken by the husbiuid when 
leaving or deserting, or about to leave or desert, lier. 

A wife's separate priqiurly is to be primarily liable for 
debts and ilabilitles contracted by her before iniim.age, 
and she may be siieil for such debts and for all damages 
or costs recovered ; but in the case of women in.inied 
before the passing of the Act, the separate liability 
only extends to property actiuired after tlie Actiiecaine 
law; and the liability of the husband in respect of 
debts contracted before the commencement oi this Act 
is neither increased not diminisiied. ForHuciidcbtsthe 
hus1x.nd and wife may be sued jointly, ,ind if it be 
proved that the husband is liable for the deiit or 
damage recovered, tlie judgment (to the extent of the 
amount for wliich the husband is liahJcl shall be a 
}(>int judgment, against the husband personally and 
against tlie wife as to lier supai ate propei ty. A w ife is 
liable to criminai proceedings liy her husband if she 
does any act with lesjicct to bi.s propett.y which, if 
done by tlie husband witli respect to the property 0/ 
the wife,-tvoiild make him liable to criminal ]>iocced- 
ings under this Act. A married woman having seijariite 
property is liable for tho laaiutenauce of her huhli.Hnd 
if he become chargeable to tlie putish.aiidisalboliable. 
under the same circumstances for the iimiiitenaiico of 
her children. The Act does not extend to iScoUand. 

HUSSARS, f,uz ■sarz' (Huti'raiiaii /i uk, 

-twenty ; or, pay), a term applied to certain xvcll- 
kuowu cavalry troops cnqiloyed in all Kuropcau 
urinies. The name w.sa first aiqilicil to tlio trooiis 
raised hy the nobles of lluii^my wlien Matthias 
(Jorvin made lii-s appeal to them in 1458. Plvcry 
I twenty houses furnished one imm to tlic trooj)— 
henco the origin of the term. Tlie modem 
Jiussar equipment,s are very lislit and cleg.int, 
and their arms consist of a siihre and fc pistol. 
Hussars -were first included in tlie HritisI^ Arijiv 
irt J 759 > and there are at the prcseiilbijer” waVglv,''-^ 
regiments so named. which the regiaw 

HUSSITES, J 

John Iluss, the Boiiemian refencral Monk's *■ ^ 4 ,' 

1 condemned to ho bnnied alivjd under him 4 ^, 

books, because he eudoavoured fOmmonwealW 4 a 
Koman Uathelic Clmrch. 
carried out in 1415, contrary 
Safety given him by the euinm,, /ii}o 

(b're Bohbmlan Buethhen, Oiifonn’Jfas, i V 5 a 
TABOKim). ' slight' V 0 % 

HUSTINGS, hyg'-Unga (Sa-w. 
council-house), the princijial and\t /prenofe/'^Art 
of the city of London, held before iPje Lorew ?Cyor 
and aldermen, in the Guildhall. Iftiis oK.,?!; is of 
great antiquity, aa bouourable mwtionVs made 
of it in (die laivt of King Bdwatd who Confessor. 

In the Rustings Wirt, at the prq^nt day, the 
aWermen .tour members of pkidiameut are 
Rwtfid, Oi^r cities apd tovha hinm also had a 
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court of t)ie bame name; as ■Winchester, York, 
l/itn;oln, ikc. In coimuoii language, the term 
hustings IS aj)pUeil to the booth or elevated plat¬ 
form on which candidates at a parliaincntui y 
election were formerly nominated, _ and from 
which they addressed their constitu’onta before 
the show ot hands was taken. {See PAnuAUKNa'.) 

HUTOIIINSONIAN PHILOSOPHY, 

hutuh-in-fio' -iie-an , a term applied to a sy.«|tem of 
])hiloso]ihy first proimdgattHl by-John Hutchin¬ 
son, in the early part of the i8th century. In 
1724 ho published a Strange work, entitled 
“ Moses’ Princiijia,” in which he endeavouredto 
<liBprove Sir Isaac Newton's doctrine of gravita¬ 
tion. Three years later he followed np his attack 
upon Newton, and <iuotod Scripture in proof of 
the existence of a plenum^ in opposition to the 
nootrine of a vacuum. His views, although they 
have not been largely adopted, havofound suppor- 
tei s in many able men. The leading points of the 
llutchiusonianphilosophy arc as follows:—that 
tiie Bible contains a complete and infallible 
•system of natural history and philosophy, ns wcdl 
as of religion and theology. This, however, is 
not to he gathered from the ordinary translations, 
hut from the Hebrew original. According to 
Jiutoliiuson, Hebrew is the only comidetc ami 
perlect form of speech, and was, on that account, 
cliosen liy tho Almighty as llis instrument of 
communicating with man. The Bible, however, 
is not to be interpreted according to the literal 
meauiiig of the words. The true sense is typi- 
e;il, and can only bo understood by a tleep 
acniiaintanco with Hebrew etymology; and 
according to the theory, evciy root of that 
tongue contains liidilen meanings, and symbolizes 
•some recondite object. The I-Iutchiii.soniautheoiy 
v.'jeets the received doctrines of gravitation, 
.'it.traction, magnetism, ami electricity, and denies 
t.lic e\istenee of a vacuum; while it maintains 
that tlve operations of natiu'o are carried on hy 
tho throe agents, ftnjh. light, and spirit, which 
tyjiilied the Tiinity. ^ 

HYKSHOS, kik' ■shoit (Egypt., hyk, ruler;] 
sham, shepherds, or nomails). —Tho name given 
to a dynasty of the kings of ancient Egypt. 
According to the monumental liistory, as read 
hy Dr. Birch, “It is probable that at the com- 
iiieuccmeiit of tho 14th dynasty, Egj-pt was in¬ 
vaded by the Hykshos, or slieiiheriis, and the 
native monarchs driven to the South. The 
slicplierd kings aio said to have easily subjected 
the country, burnt tho towns, devastated the 
temples, ill-treated the Egyptians, and reduced 
tlieir wives and children to slavery.” These 
vigorous invaders ai>pcar to have established 
their court at Memphis, and to hav'e reduced the 
neighbouring country to a tributary condition. 
In course of time, however, the native princes 
who had temporarily sought safety in exile, or 
remained in obscurity, recovered their influence 
and were able to expel tho foreigners. It docs 
not appear that they ruled over tlve whole of 
Egypt, but thatdeings of Egyptian race held 
Thobos. Many Egyptologists are of ojiinloli that 
the Bharaoh who raised Joseph to the position of 


cliief ruler was one of the Hykshos; and that 
the Pharaoh of the Exodus was one of tho race 
who “ knew not ,Toscph,” tho kings who succeeded 
the cxpolli'il Hykshos. The kings of tho 15th, 
idtli, and 17th dynasties were Hykshos, whoso 
rule extended from about 2,000 to x,6oo n.O. 

HYMN, him (lAt., hymnua; Or., hmams), 
a song of jiraisc or adoration in honour of a 
deity, generally aocomivinied by some instru¬ 
ment. It is supposed to have been originated 
hy Orpheus and Janus, and Pindar is also said to 
have made his first essays in literature in tho 
shape of hymns. Amongst the Greeks, the 
hymn consisted of throe couplets—the strophe, 
the antutro/ihe, and the epodc. St. Hilary, 
bishop of I’oictiers, is said to have been the first 
who composed hymns for ehuiches. The Te 
Dcuni and Benedictus in our liturgy are both 
called hymns, and the compo.sition of tho 
former is attributed to St. Ambrose, who sue- 
oeeded St. Hilaty in hymn-writing. Those in 
tho • Roman breviary wore in all prolwhility 
written by Prudentius. The term is now applied 
to any short religious poem, not being a version 
of a psalm, sung in places of public worship. 
They may bo said to consist of four kinds 
I, Metrical, or such as were in use in the daily 
Service of tho unreformed Church, and of which 
tlio only one now formally authorized by tho 
Church of England is the Veiii Creator; 2, Can¬ 
ticles appohiterl to be sung or said in the daily 
service, and divij^ed into verses, and pointed like 
psalms; 3, those portions of tho Oomninnion 
service which are toTbe said or sung, but not 
arranged like canticles, as the Tersauetus and 
the Gloria in Excelsis; and 4, short composi- 
tious adapted to attractive tunc.s .and generally 
snug by the congregation. Many of the best 
religious poets, among them "Watts, Cowper, 
Charles Wesley, Holier, To[)ia(ly, Bonar, and 
^Montgomery, have produced hymns of great 
beauty; and collections of the most favourite 
are used by all l^rotcstant congregations. 

H\ POSTASIS, hi-poa'-ta-sis (a Greek word 
mea.ning subsistence),—A theological term em¬ 
ployed by early Greek writers to indicate the 
distinct subsistence of the tliree Persons of tho 
Trinity, There was some dilfereneo as to tho 
exact meaning, and much controversy arose (see 
llo.uousJAji); hut in 357 a synod, presided over 
by Achnmasius, decided that the woid was syno-_ 
nymous with peyoso)ms. or the Lat'm persona, 
person; and tho word, with that signification, 
was adopted into the Latin Ohurcli. 

H^iostatio Union.—A term indicating the union of 
the divine and human natures Jn Ohrist— a union of 
natures so intiinatu as to constitute one undivided per¬ 
son, in opposition to the teaeliing of the Kestiriaus- 
{See Nxsiobians.) 

HYPOTHEC, hi’-po-thek Gr., hupospeke, a 
pledge).—-In the Scotch Law, this term denotes 
a lieu over goods in respect of a debt duo by tho 
owner. 

In HeroantUa Xaw, hypothecation is the pawning 
of a ship to raise money in an emergency. 
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ICONOCLASTS, i-hm'-o-'klmts (Or., nkonA whpre identity is doubted Is considered to settle tho 

' . 'I ns». - __ t __ .»j__ • ^.^e .Hn 


an image, and Jlfao, I break), literally, breakers 

1 . .he vMort .Le.u,m„. .» 

opponents of the veneration of images in tho 8th 


and gth centuricH. 'I'lie loonoclusts were excom¬ 
municated at the Kightii (leneral Oouticd of (Joa- 


TDEOLOGy, i-de-oV-o-je (Or., hica, idea; 
and lotjos, discourse).—Literally the science of 


stanbinople, held in SOg-yo. The controversy on ideas, and the term employed by the lajin- dis- 
the subject led to the sejiaration of the Greek ciples of Cordillac to designate their system of 
and Ijatin tJluiroh. Many images in churches philosophy. Tlie name was first oinmoyetl by 
were destroyed in Englinid and tlcotland during Dostutt do Tracy in his work entitled Jh^ltiurnts 
tho lloforrnatjon and the I’arliainontary War. (PlUi'olotjic. 

ILEA, 1-dc-a (Gr., tdeoi and eidon; Lat., IDOL, IDOLATRY, i'-dtd, i-doV-u.-tre 
In Thilosophy, this word denotes (Qr., eidolon, an image; fuO-cm, worship).—The' 
in general whatever is the immediate object of term idol is generally applied to those figures of 
tlioiiglit. In the Platonic philosophy, however, metal, stone, or wood, used by the pagans to re- 
tlie word possesses a ditlereut and higher signitica- present their deities; and the ierm idolatry to 
tion. Acoouliiig to him, ideas were the patterns the worship of them. In the' Pentateuch and 
after which tho Deity made or fashiotied the the book of Job—two of the oldest books wo pos- 
phenomenal or material world. Hu held that all sess-idola tiy is spoken ojEj and it is siipimsed 
things consisted of matter and form, and that the that the pr.actice was conveyed from Egypt to 
raattci- of which all things were made existed India in th<i ryth cerstury before tlie birth of 
from all eternity, without form ; but lie believed Christ; and from Indih, in a modified form, to 
that there a Iso existed eternal forms of all possible Noithern Europe, abikit nine centuries later, 
things which exist without matter, and to these Idolatry included tho [worship of all beings in 
eteni:ilnnd immaterial foi ms ho gave tho name heaven and on earth, Visible or invisible, living 

[■ inVagos 


of ideas. By Descartes and subsequent philoso- or dead, and also tlie iniagos or syudiols of these. 
)>bers, the term idea ha sheen employed to signify The worsliiii of the sune moon, and stars, wa.s 
all our mental riiuvsentation.s, all tho notions probably one of the first forms of idolatrous ror- 
which tho mind frames of things; and when, in ship. Rapiilly, howcverl it began to eiuhiace 
oonimon language, we speak of having an idea of other olijoots, and even aslsumed a degrading ami 
.anythuig, we mean uo more by that expression repulsive aspect. In EgjVpt, beetles, bulls, and 
tliau that we «re thinking about it. liy idea, many other animals were worshiiipod, ami tho 
Kant designates cvci-yeonceptiou formed by the idolatry of that time dlosely i-eseinhlcd the 
reason and raised above all sensuous perception, modern form called Frhkhiim. The ancient 
These he subdivides into empirical, or such us Greek ami Roman idolatry) was dignified by all 
are iKirtly drawn from exijcrience, and pure, such the charms that art andi poetry could tlirow 
as arc totally free from any empirical element, around it; but tho most ^ Ibpular Greciati idola 
Anotlier division of ideas is into theoretical and were rude, and almost for mless images. It is 
practical. As to the origin of our ideas, some generally considered that 1 he origin of idolatry 
attribute all our ideas to sense; others admit was a deification of the lUis con, inrompreheusihlc 
that the cailiest notions proceed from the senses, powers of nature. The Roldan idolatry was not 
yet raainlaiii that they do nob piXKluce tho whole, abolished till 404 A.n., byl llonoriust, although 
knowledge possessed by the understanding; while Constantine bad ordered tile destruction of all 
others deny tho senses to be anything more than iduhitrous temples nearly a liundrcd yca.rs before, 
instruments conveying objects, to the mind. Images were neither worshipped nor used in the. 


instruments convoying objects, to the mind. Images were neither worship] 

Idealiam, 1 dt>-aX-itan, is thu doctrine that In external early Christian churches. Tlhe first actirnl notice 
perceptions the objects immediately known aie ideas, of a decree to make an image mf Christ is not to 
Of this doctrine there arc several varieties Some be found till tlie 7th century. V Towards the close 
absolutelydcnytbeexl.steuceof allmaterinlsub&tances; ..r ti,/, .ii. lu,. 

Others reg.ml the real simply as ideal, and judge the •'he 4th otnlury, pictures of Saaints and martjTs 
material world to Iw raoreiy assumed from tjie ideal; )'^®re aumitted into churches, fin tho next cen- 
wliile a third class, Hithcnu deny in? or asserthig the fhty* images followed, and a spspeies of Christian 
existence of a malerliil world, arc content with confess- symbolism was built up out of ftpictnres and im- 
jtig on ignorance of its natiire. (tfee JiBJiKULKYiAjr ages, which represented tho leiiding noints of 
ruiLosoruY AND tlEiiMAK l>i«i.osornY.) Christianity visibly. For soveralXenturies after- 

IDENTTLY, i-den'-ti-U (lilt., idetn, the w^rils, images of the Virgin, saint*, martyrs, &c., 
same), denotes the sameness of one thing with 'vere honoured with the same observances as the 
the same thing under different circumstances, pagans paid to their idols. Lights| were burned 
Thus, personal identity is the consciousness that before them, incense was used, and I prayers wore 
one has that ho is identically tho same jicrson otloredupto them; hymns wore silmg to them, 
that ho was months oi- years ago. By absolute iiu'l miracles ascribed to them. At «he period of 
identity is meant that the two elements of thcRoformation, however, the rrotesltailt Church 
thought, objed'Ev- subjective, aro absolutely abolished the worship of images. 
one, merely .-liilerent a.si»eots of one substance. Tr'TMrvD * xtttcs . . 

This is mainfaiped h^jr Sohelling and Hcgol, and IGWOKAMUS, ig-no-rai''musl'^^TbB term 
is a species of pawthmsm. used by the grand ^ury when they out or 

In law, it is often necessary to prove the Identity a bill of iiidiotmeot. Tt is Latin word 

of persons, and generally the testimony of witnesacs signifying “we are ignorant of the)Sf*matter,‘* or 
who have had opportunities of.knowing the peramiai “ we have not safliclent evidence on tlfra.^ subject,” 


ahsoliitclydcnytheexi.ateuceofallmaterialsub&tances; *1,^ .ii, 

others reg.mi the real siiajdy as ideal, and judge the pmtures of Wints 

material world tn Iw raoreiy assumed from the ideal; )'^®re aumitted into churches. Hn tl 

..Si.lv.1...V. !_.v. _ik... rilk'tr imrkrvaau frkll/xkw^usl n _S,... 
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The wiinl is pojuilavly applied to a dunce or very 
ignorant person. 

' IGN()RAN0E, i(t'-rto-ram.—In legal pro¬ 
ceedings ignorance of the law is no defence against 
breach of the law, it being a maxim that iV/no- 
rantht Jtinii veminem &rGusat (ignorance of the 
law is no excuse); but in 2)asBing sentence, a 
judge always takes into consideration whether 
the prisoner or defendant is an ignorant or in¬ 
telligent person. 

IGNORANTINES, ig-no-ran'-teena. — An 
association founded in France, in 1724, under the 
name of Frhres li/norantinesy by the Abb 4 do la 
Salle, for the gratuitous instruction of poor child¬ 
ren, and similar associations have been formed in 
most Catholic countries. The Pronob brethren, 
disjicrsed by the llcvolution, were recalled by 
Napoleon, and re-established as F’r^res dee Kcolee 
Chretien in 1806. There are many branches of 
the association in Ireland. 

ILLUMINATI, il-lu-min-ai'-ti (Lat., the 
enlightened).—A name applied to the members of 
a secret society (the order of the Illuminati, or, 
as it was at first named, the Order of the J-'erfec- 
tihilists), founded at lugoldstadt, in 1770 by 
Adam \Veisliaiipt, professor of canon law. The 
]trofos,s(!d object of the society was, by one single 
tie; to unite men of all countries, in sjiitc of 
diil’ci'f.nt opinions, religions, and ranks; to in¬ 
struct all classc.s ; and to surround monarchs with 
men of integrity, justice, truth, and courage. 
Ilcligious dogmas and forms of worship were re¬ 
jected, a system of deism propagated, and re- 
jmifiican j)nuciples maintained. From the ablest 
ot lii.s law-students, Weisliaint selected apostles 
for Ins new scheme. These apostles he called 
Areotitifiiste, ami sent to various parts of liurojio 
to work out his new system. Lodges, umbering 
1,000 dehciples, were establishoil in Bavaria, 
.Suabia, Franconia, Milan, and Holland, before 
the existi nee of the society was known at Ingol- 
8ta<lt. Tho socictjri'itseli formed a hierarchy 
consisting of eight grades, exclusive of minor snh- 
divisions ; namely, tile Novice, the Miuerval, tho 
lUnmmatns the Itluminalne major, the 

Scottish Oavalier, the Priest, the llegent, and 
the King. Young men were preferred, and 
Taitlierans woie taken rather than Catliolics. 
The Baron de Iviiiggc and Bode the philosopher 
zc.dously promoted the views of the society, wliich 
contained, in its most flourishing condition, 2,000 
memhers, including some of the most talented 
men in Oermany. Although VVeishaupt pro¬ 
fessed a detestation of the order of the Jesuits, 
he imitated their organization and introduoed 
mutual usijionage, confussiou, and other practices, 
by which the head of the order was to be absolute 
in directing tho actions of his subordinates. A 
dispute at length arose between Weishaupt and 
Kuigge, when the latter was disposed, retired to 
Br^me, and wrote against the Illuminati. In 
1785 the whole society was dissolved by order of 
the Bavarian government. Tho papers and docu¬ 
ments of the loaders were seized in the following 
year, and ^Yeisllauptfled to Halle, where he died. 
A new combination, the founder of which was 
Dr. Babrdt, was soon afterwards formed, under 
the name of the Germanic Union. Although it 
is doubtful whether tliis second sodety ever 
attained to a perfect organization, it is generally 
believed tluit its political intrigncB favoured and 
hastened on tho Freuch Eevolution. 

Otiier Boeieties.^Thtea other societies adopted the 


name Illuminati—the Alomhrados, in Spain, at tho 
end of the i&th century, an association ot inysncs ; tlio 
fiuei'ineta, of FUtnee, about a hundicii yean later; 
and, after the lapse of anollier ueiitury, by a simil.ar 
society in Belgium. 

IMAGE-WORSHIP AND IMAGE- 

BRKAKING. {See Iconoclast, Inor..) 

IMAGINATION, im,-(tj-iv -ai'-ih mi (Lit., 
immo, an image.—In Philoso2<hy, this is a term 
used ill various significations. AcooriHng to Dr, 
llcid, imagination, in its jiroper sense, signifies a 
lively ooncoption ot objects of sight, being dis¬ 
tinguished from conception as a part from a 
whole. Others, however, employ the wor<l in a 
much wider signification; some as synonymous 
witli fancy; others as denoting generally that 
faculty of the human mind by which thoughts or 
ideas are produced at will. Philosophers have 
divided imagination into two,—the reproductive 
and tho productive. By the former, they mean 
imagination consLdoted as simply ro-f-xhibiting or 
rcpi'eseiiliiig the objects lu'escnted by iierception, 
that is, exhibiting them without addition or re¬ 
trenchment, or any change in tho relations which 
they r^procally held wlien first made known to 
us through sense. The product ivo or creative 
imagination, is that which is usually signiiicd by 
the term im.agitiatidn or fancy in ortlinary lan¬ 
guage. Perhaps imagination may be di’fmcd as 
an appreciation of the possible as superaddod to 
the actual fact. There is the imngination of ab 
straction, the imagination of wit, tjioiraagin.al ion 
of judgment, the imagination of toasoii, tlie 
imagination of feeling, tho iiuagiuatiou of thu 
passions. 

IMAUM, i'-mavm (Arabic, a toncher).— 
name commonly given to the priestly body, or 
ulema, of the hlohammedans. 

IMMACULATE CONCKPTTON Ob" 
THE HOLY VIRGIN, im-mak'-n-Iait kmi-eeti'- 
shun (Lat., immantihilus, spotless, pure ; cem- 
ceptio, the act of conceiving), —A festival obser¬ 
ved in the Roman C.atholic Ohurcli on tho 8th 
December, in honour of the alleged conception of 
the Virgin Mary without sin. This doctrine was 
first ]>i'omulgated about the middle of the 12th 
century. The devotion to the Virgin bad reached 
such a height, that many obsciivo theologians set 
on foot tho idea, that not only was .she sanctified 
from her birth, but also that she was conceived 
without sin. The Franciscans zealously .supported 
the doctrine, but the Dominicans opjio.scd it. 
For a long time there were n any disputes as to 
its acceptation ; and it was not defined as an 
article of faith until the 8th December, 1854, 
when Pope Pius IX. declared it in the following 
words:—“Wodefiiiethe doctrine which holds the 
most blessed A^irgin Mary, in the first instance of 
her conception, to have been preserved free from 
all stain of original sin," &c., ko. The dogma is 
now generally accepted by Roman Catholics. 

IMMATERTALISM. {See Matkhiahsm.) 

IMMERSION, BAPTISM BY. {See 
BAmm.) 

IMMOLATION, im-nw-la i'-ehun (from Litt., 

immotare, to sacrifice).—-A ceremony used a moDg.st 
tho Romans with regard to their saerifices. It 
consisted in throwing frankincense, wine, ami a 
species of cake, on the head of the victim, before 
it was sacrificed; consequently, when immolation 
was performed, tho victim was already doomed, 
and tjjie term became applied to the sacrifice itself. 
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IMMOIIAIJTY, iin-ino-rall'C-te. —In Law, 
an irmnoral consideration is n des'cuco to 
actions and suits ; that is, n conMtlcratiou tj‘vou 
to indnoe a person to coiinnit an immoral act. 

IMMORTALITY, im-inoi'-UtV-e-le (Lat., 
immortali»). —Tliat quality of perjietualexistence 
wiiieij diU'ers only from eternal in the one respect, 
that the former has a boginning, vvliich docs not 
belong to the latter. KtiTiiity is the attribute of 
the Deity himself, while immortclity only applies 
to some of his creations; as the sonl, for example. 
The do^nia which insists on the immortality of 
tire soul is very ancient, and is counocrod with 
almost all religions, although, of course, under a 
variety of eoiiceptioiis. The hope of immortality 
must be considered a religious conviction, and 
not an arginnent which can be proved by any 
commonplace similes of ovory*day life, 

IMMUTABILITY, im-m/ul-ta-hi-U-te, un- 
ehangiiableness, one of the attributes declared by 
Scriptum to belong to God. We should be in 
error, however, in supposing that tlie Divine Being 
never changes Ills feelings, or even His admini¬ 
strations, and adapts it to the great pnrpnkes He 
is executing. The term only indicates that lie is 
unchanging in. Ilia moral character, not aubject 
to the cimnges, as youth, age, inadequate know¬ 
ledge or increased experience, as mortals Are. 

IMPALEMENT, im-pail'~mc/it, (from Lat., 
in, and jmlax, a stake).—Amodo of punishment 
jiractised formerly by the Tnik.s and other uri- 
■oivilized nations. It consisted in tUrnsting a 
etiike through tlio body, and thus leaving the 
victim to a lingering death. Instances arc re¬ 
corded of persons who endured this horrible 
tmtuio for several days, before death released 
tlicm from their sufferings. The seulpturcs dis¬ 
covered at Nineveh show that impalement was 
ijoinmonly practised by the Assyrians toward-s 
their captives, ami that the instrument of punish- 
inent, the stake, 'was thrust tlirougb bmiy 
immediately under the nbs. When DaHus took 
Ikibylon, ho iinpah d no less than 3,cxioprisoners, 
ns is stated by Heroilotns. lmi>alcmont is saitl 
to bo still in use in the Bast, the Chinese being 
the peofde amongst whom it is most eniploycd as 
a mode of iiunishment. 

IMPANATION, im-pan-ai'-shun (Latin, 
broad).— A term used to signify the 
opinion of the T,utlu)rans with respect to the 
sacrament of tlie i.urd's Snpjier ; but wliieh was 
liehl by otliers long before the time of Imthcr. 
According to this view, the body and blood of 
Christ become united with the Glcmcnts of the 
oucharisfc without any change In their nature. 
“The b^ly,” according to Luther, “is really 
present in the bread, the snbstaucos being in 
«aoh case so mixorl togetlier that each retains its 
own proper operation and nature, and yet to¬ 
gether they constitute a single object.” 

IMPEACHMENT, im-pedsh'-ment [Ut, 
intpHo, I prosecute), in Law, is a prosocijtlon 
before thS Lords, bythoGommonsinl’atliamcnt, 
of persons aeonsed of treason, or high public 
crimes, and mMerneanours of an inferior descrip¬ 
tion. A cbmaaonor cannot, hoivever, be im- 
uached before tlm -L^rds for any capital offeiice, 
nt only for high bijsileoiecmoaj; a peer may M 
impeached for any crijfie. The first regular in¬ 
stance of this procecdiifg appear? ih the reign of 
Edward III., when the king demanded the earls, 
barons, and peers, to give judgmeftt 0«»iust 


Simon lie Bereford, who had been an accomplice 
in the treason of Jloger, Bari of Mortimer. Pre¬ 
vious to that time, the Lords seemed to have ex- 
crciijod a kind of irregular jurisdiction over State 
offences. In 1376, the Commons first appear as 
{mblic pro.secutors. For some time after this, 
cases of impeachment were common ; but from 
the reign of Jidwurd IV. down to Elizabeth, no 
instances occur, bills of attainder, and prosecu¬ 
tions in the 8 tar Oiainber, being the means 
usually resorted to for the punislimcnt of State 
offundets. In the reign of James I., the piMctice of 
impeachment was revived, and has been continued 
since, tlie last memorable instances being Warren 
Uastings in lySS, and Lord Melville in 1805. It 
Is enacted (ta and 13 Will. III. c. 2) that no 
jiardon under the great seal shall bo pleadable to 
an impeachment by the Commons; but this does 
not affect the prerogative of the Crown in grant¬ 
ing pardon after judgment on an imjieachment. 

IMi'EACHMENT OF WASTE.-A Law 

term applied to a condition on which a person 
holds an estate for life or for a term of years. 
Ho may cm timber, or jirefer certain other acts, 
without *'imi>eru!hniont of waste”- -that is, with¬ 
out being liable to the ciiarge of injniing tlio pro¬ 
perty ; but beyond certain limitations he must 
not go, 

IMPERATIVE, CATEGORTOAL._ln 

the philosophy of Kant, man must recognize two 
great Uw.s regulating hi.s will, the fiist urging 
him to seek hi-s own wellbeing, the second com¬ 
manding him to bo virtuous at any cost. This 
second law is the “categorical moral imperative.” 

IMP ERATO R, im-per'-n-ior. (Srf Em peiiok.) 
IMPERIAL CROWN. {Scc CimwN.) 

TMPERIUM, im-iie'-rc-nm. —luEomanLaw, 
a soMiVcign authority entrusted to consuls, pio- 
con.suls, and snpetior magistrates. 

IMPERIAL GUARD, of France, was 
established by Na]>oleun in 1804, wlien he be- 
caine emperor. The meu'wero seloct<'d from tho 
guard of the convention, tlie direetonito, and the 
consulate, and w,is rakseiljn time to a strength of 
over 100,000. In 1815, Louis XVllI. dissulviul 
it, but it was reinstateil ii| if;:;; by Naiioleon III. 
In 1870, it was abolished by the llupublican 
Government. > 

IMPLICATION, im-pli-hai'-shun (from 
lAt. impUco, I cnfbld).—A Law terra denoting 
something inferred), without being exprossed 
directly in words; at where a man devises lands 
to his heirs-at-law af^tcr tho death of Ins wife, 
the latter is said to have an estate for life by im¬ 
plication, though no estate is given to her in ex¬ 
press terms. i 

IMPOSITION OF ipANDS. Hands, 

iMPOsmON OP.) \ , 

IMPOST, (/SccTaxattion.) 

IMPOTENOY, im'^-ten-se .—In Law, a 
physical inability to fulfil \tbe obligations of 
married life. It is a valid gwund, if proved by 
either a man or woman, for anmullii^ « marriage, 
if it existed at tho time tho ob^tract waa raitcired 
into. -1 

IMPOUNDING, In Law, 

the retaining by the court of a Vtocument which 
has been tendered in evidence, Vith a view to 
alterioE proceedings, if aecessar^A 
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Impounding Cattie_The remedy giren hy l.iw to 

ocsupiers of land at'ainst cattle brion^doj; to anollier 
person, and sliuying on hia land. If thuro is a public 
pound (xei- E'(>uni>) 'witlun three miles of the ijlneo, the 
cattle must he driven to it; if not, he may put tliutu 
in premises of liis own. The owner can only recover 
possession liy paying ejt]>enses of food and compensa¬ 
tion for damage done. If any question Of right is in¬ 
volved, Iw can obtain the cattle by giving security and 
bringing an action to pay the right. 

IMPRESSMENT, im-pmsi'-ment, in Law, 
is the forcible levying of seameu for' service in 
the itoyal Navy. "With certain exceptions, all 
eligible men of seafaring habits, between tho 
ages of i8 and 25, were liable to be impressed 
and merchant vessels and privateers were board ck.! 
for tlie purpose. Tlic iiractico of impressing and 
granting power.s to tbe Admiralty for that pur¬ 
pose is of very ancient date. Although no statute 
has expressly declared this power to be in the 
< 3 rowii, yet many of them veiy strongly imply it. 
‘While the practice was in force, niiiny desperate 
struggles took pl.icc between the press-gangs 
■(bodies of seameu sent ashore for the purpose) 
and the men they tried to capture. There is no 
dilflculty now in obtaining a full supply of men, 
and it is not probable that impresament, though 
still legal, Tivili again be resorted to. 

IMJ’RISONMENT, im-prid-on-meni (Fr., 
^mpi'inontitr), the restraint of a man’s liberty 
under tho custody, charge, or keeping of .another, 
linprisonmorit extends not only to a gaol, but to 
a house, stocks, or where a man is held in the 
sfi cot. ifec ; for in all those cases the party so re- 
stiaiiied is said to he a prisoner, so long as he 
has not lii.s liberty freely to go about liis busi¬ 
ness ii.s at other times. No man can- be ibi- 
prisoiioil except by the lawful judgment of liis 
pools, or by the law of the land; and no man 
c.ui bo imprisomd except as the lOiW directs, 
either by command and order of a couit of j 
record, or by lawful wa,rrant, or tho Queen’s writ, | 
by xvliicli one may bo lawfully detained to | 
answer tho law, (Foi- further information on 
tlie subject of imprisonment, sec Akrk.mt, Bait., 
CiossTACi.To, Commitment, County Court, FAt^E 
iMPBiso-NMENi’, and JLmje.ys Corpus.) 

IMPROrRIATION, im-pi'c-pri-ai' -shun, in 
I mv, U whore the titiies, glebe, or other eccles¬ 
iastical dues of a parish are in the liands of a 
layman ; ■when such are annexed to any spiritual 
corporation, they aro said to be appropriated. 

IMPUTATION, im-pu-tai'-shu>u —^A term 

of (lieology, moaning, in the first place, that the 
am of Adam is in some way attributed to his 
descendants, so that tliey are considered as guilty 
because of it; and, socpndly, that the rigliteous- 
nrss of Christ is imputed to the believer, so that 
bo is considered as righteous for Christ’s sake. 
The doctrine has been malde tho subject of endless 
definitions and discussions. Some theologians 
have tre,ated the matter as though sin and virtue 
■were something impersonal, that could be trans¬ 
ferred from one to another; but the sense in 
which the word “ imputation ” is ordinarily used 
by moat theologians does not, and is not.inte^ed 
to convey any suoh idea. Mr Barnes, the author 
of the well-known " Commonthryj'’ clearly 
expresses the evangelical viQWS of ibis subject: 
—“It is not meant that the ri^hteouanesa of 
Christ is transferred to them, so as to b^oine 
personally theirs—^fbr mo^l charaetor cannot bo 
tran 8 ferrW~»or that i*la infused Into theBarlar 
then they could not he spoken of 08'*UBgod|3^;;. 


but it is meant that Cbri.st died in tlu-ir stead to 
atone for thoia|fefi, and is regarded and c.steunied 
by Cod to ha’^d)ed_ for thi.s end, and that tho 
results or benefi.ts of liis death may be so reckoned 
or imputed to boli<>vers as to make it pioper for 
God to regard and treat them us if tiicy liad 
themselvos obeyed the law—that is, as rijjhteous 
in His sight.” 

“ IN ARTICULO MORTIS,” ar-tiV-u-lo 

mortis (Lilt., in the struggle with death),—A law 
phrase roferring to a ileed executed by a person 
in his last moments. In Scotland, but nob in 
Kngland, the heir-at-law can generally set aside 
such a deed opevatiug as a will. 

INAbDURATION, in-awi/-u-rai'-shnn, a 

word borrowed from tho ceremonies used by tlio • 
Itonians when they were received into the 
college of augurs, ami applied to tlie acting of in¬ 
ducting into office witii ceremony. Kings and 
emperors arc inamjuratctl by coronation, inelates 
by consecration ; and other important officers by 
suoli ceremonies as give authority to the transac¬ 
tion. 

INQA, in'-ha, the title home by the. kings 
and princes of tho blood of tho ancient kingdom 
of Peru. 

INCARNATION, in-har-mti'-shnn (fr. 
I^at., cate, flesh).—In Theology is a term used to 
denote tho taking.UT>on Him ol our human nature 
by Christ Jesus. What the nalnre of tiiis union 
of the human and tho divine was, we liavo no 
means of knowing; that ,such a union actually 
ibd take place, we have the clearest evidence in 
ycripturo, for St. John says: “ TIio M'oid was 
inado liesli,-and dwelt among us.” Yet many 
sects have arisen who have maintained tho con¬ 
trary, and held that the Son of God ditl not take 
human natuio uiion Him. (At Aumns, .Soclv- 
lANR, Ne.sTOBIANS, &c). Ill the Ilimloo religion 
tlie iucanifitioiis of ‘Vishiiii are believed as a 
most imiiortaiit article of faith. (At Hindoo 
Beuiuion.) 

INCENDIARY, in-sen'-de-a-re (I,at., in- 
ccmIo, I burn).—One vdio willfully sets lire to tlie 
■bouse or other property, of another iierson. It is 
t^lso used in a meta)iliorieal sense to denote a 
pi^litic.il agitator, one who goes iiViout to inllamo 
poonle’s minds against the government. 

Inceacliary letter.—Any person sending a letter 
tntea'tBiiing to burn tho home and premises of another 
person is liable, on convictiou, to threo years’ penal 
seivitude, 

INCENSE, in'-sens (from Ijat., incendere, 
to burn).—A dry, resinous compound containing 
odoriferous gums and balsams, generally bensijin, 
styrax. and cascarilla bark, which, when burnt, 
produces a pleasant perfume. Tho use of incense 
in connection with the Bucharist was unknown 
in the Church until the time of Cregoiy tho 
Great, in tho latter part of the 6th century. It 
then became prevalent, hut has long been dis¬ 
used in the Church of England (excejit among 
congregations belonging to the Eitualuxt party), 
although it Is still adopted by tho Bumislt 
olniroh. Tho incense is burned in censers 
attached to long ebain.s, and swung about by the 
acolytes. Amongst ancient pagan uatiuns, the 
perfume of inoense was generally offiwed to tho 
gods, and as tho representative of God, the 
'Persians used to bum incense before the king, 
Tl>o wortl used to describe inoense arising from 
Isptees, ,i8 also used in Hebrew to denote the 
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BmoliP arUiiig fiom tlio fat of burnt-sacrifioos. 
The incense useil by the Jowiab jiricsts was a 
comiwund of st<(cte, onycha, galmiium, anil pure 
ficaiikiticcnse. It waft to be used specially in the 
service of .rehovah, as its use in private life was 
specially forbiJdcu (Exodus xxx. 31-38). The 
origin of incense in the Jewish form of worship, 
according to Maiiuonidos, was to picveut the dis¬ 
agreeable cliects of having such numbers of 
animals slaughtoied for Miciiflce. 

INCEST, , fi'-titiKl (Lilt., iiLt'tstum, i.e., non 
ca^hini, not pure), is the marriage or living to¬ 
gether as husband and wife of pei’.sons within 
certain r^greos of consanguinity. During the 
ProL’otoratc, incest was made a capital oil'euce : 
but at the llestoration thi.s law was abolished, 
and it i.s now cognizable only by the ecclesiastical 
courts. In Scotkrul, the teini extends to cohabi¬ 
tation without marriage. 

INOLDSl’UE, in-Uo'-:kur, a term applied 
to the closing in and iravtitioning of those lands 
in EuglatJil and "Wales which arc comprehended 
under the title of commons or common lauds. 
(.Vcf OilJIMON.) 

IN CtEN.A. DOMINI, in ae’-nn dom'-t-ni 
(Lat., at our Lord's Hupper).—The name of a cele¬ 
brated Eapal bull, one of tho most arrogant anti 
pretentious of all that liave issued from the Ikjral 
see. Eounded on more ancient Pap.i .1 decrees, it 
wa.s first given forth by Vope Urban V. (136^-70), 
and afterwariLs renewed and altered by I’lus V. 
(1367) and Urban VIlI. 1627). It lays down the 
claims of tho Church, .and pronounces oxooin- 
immication against all heretics. It was ordered 
to be read aituually in all the chuiches every 
Holy Tlunsday ; but in 1770 Pope Clement XIV. 
tli.scontimietl the public ition of the bull, which 
hatl been strongly objected to by most of the 
sovereigns of the Catholic States as an infringe¬ 
ment of their rights. 

INCOME-TAX. (Soc Tax.\tion.) ' 

IN CO R POIIATIONS. (See CoBPOBA-i 

TIONS.) ; 

INCCMBENT, m-knm'-bent [honi Lat., in‘ 
ciimhiK I lie upon, or occupy), a term applied to 
tho liolder of an occle.siastic.il benefice. 

INCUMBERED, on ENCUMBET^-iiD 
ESTATES COURTS, in-kum'-herJ.--'SnlifirMU 
recently established for the [>uri'osc of aflVrding 
facilities foi the disposal of laudeil estates suliject 
to incumbrances. An Act applying to Ireland 
Wa.s p.assed in 1839. In 1854 an Act of a similar 
character was passed for the West Indies.' 

INDEMNITY, iii-tirm'-ne-te (Lat., in, and 

(lamnvm,, loss).. -In a general sense, tho making 
good, or compensating for any loss. Art act of 
indumuity is necessary to bo passed by Parlia¬ 
ment, when ministers, in order to meet some 
sudden and unforeseen ernorgonoy when Parlia- 
mout is not sitting, adopt measures which are 
not stiiotly within tlioir cousUtuliouaVpowers. 

INDENTURE, in-dent' »hnr.-^Tn Law, if a 

deed bo made by more than' one pai ty, there 
ought to b<- r-gi.hU'Jy as many copies of it as there 
are parties, and, until recently, each was, or 
should have Wett, «ftt or inijented (formerly in 
acute angles, in^tr dcn-tiuni, like the teeth of a 
saw, but more usually in a ivaving line), on the 
to[> or siibi, to tally or conespond with each 
othei, wriicti deed iio made is ealledan iudeutuko. 


Now, however, since 1845, a deed purporting to 
be an indenture shall have the effect of an inden¬ 
ture although not actually indented. 

INDENTURE OF APPRENTTCE- 

SHIP.—The formal contract by which a youth 
binds himself to learn a particular tiade in the 
service of another person. (Nre AvriiENTlCE.) 

INDEPENDENCE, DECLARATION 

OP, in-de-pen'-dena. —I’lnat declaration winch was 
drawn up and adopted by Congress of the United 
States of America on 4th July, 1776, declaiing 
the freedom and independence of tho American 
colonics, and their absolution from all allcgiauco 
to Ctreat Jintain. A comniifctoe of- five w'as ap¬ 
pointed to draw uj) this document: namely, 
Jefferson, Ad.anis, Fiankliii, Shermnn, anil 
Livingston; but it was mainly the work of 
Jefferson. 

INDEPENDENTS, ok CONGRKOA- 

TlONAJilSTS, tn-de-iicn'-denix, kon-orr-tmi'- 
ahmi-ul-ist::, i.s the name of a large and influ¬ 
ential sojt of English Protestant dis.iicnters. 
Tlrey take the name of Independents, because 
they hold tluit every single cf.iigregation of 
Christians, when properly constituted with a 
pastor .and deacons (the only officers s.iiictioncd 
by tho apostles), fornus an uiilc])endont body, 
competent to its own direction and government, 
without interferenco from any other church, ttr 
any proshytene.s, bishops, Ac. They therefore 
hold that each congregation has power inherent 
■n itself to fix its own tenets and form of religious 
worship, and to exercise ecclesiastical govein- 
iiient. They hold a Christian chinch to be a 
cr.mgiegation of true believers : i.e., ]ier.sons who 
both openly profess their faith in llic essential 
doctrines of the Gospel, and evince the earno-st- 
ness of their behef by a Corresponding change of 
disiiosition and demeanour. They believe that 
the New Testament authorizes every .Chiistian 
church to elect its own officers. They have only 
two descriptions of church officers— jiustors and 
deacons; tiro former to promote the si»iritual, 
tho latter to advance tho temporal welfare of the 
church. Tho only valid call to tho jiastorate is 
held to be an invitation to that office by an in¬ 
dividual church ; and to a person so invited no 
license or ordination is considered requisite, in 
order to confer authority to preach, or to ad¬ 
minister the sacraments. Still, after this elec¬ 
tion by an individual church, an ordination by 
ministers of the neighbouring churches is general, 
when the newly-chosen pastor makes a profession 
of his belief, and receives fraternal recognition 
from the other pastors present. In the selection 
of its ministj'r, a church is not restricted to a 
•pebial'clags prepared by education for tho office; 
yet an educatod ministry is considered very de- 
shahle, and practically almost all the Congrega¬ 
tional tninisiers in modern times receive ptepara- 
tovy training at some of the theological academies 
belonging to tho body. Religious exhortation is 
permittea and encouraged in all those who, hav- 
gifts appropriate, feel prompted to nae them. 
They are opposed to all State intorference in 
religious matters, and to all State endowments 
for religious purposes. They disavow all sub¬ 
scription to oreeds, confessions, or articles of 
faith; nevertheless, they are distinguished by a 
singular degree of uniformity in, MtU and 
praetioo. The “Declaration of Faith, Order, 
and Discipline,” issued by - the Congregational 
Union in May, 1833, though not binding upon 
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any of the churches, is believed to bo dissented 
ftom by none. Tlie Oongregatioiiul Union of 
Eiiglaiul ami Wales was founded in 1831, and 
held its first jneeting at Reading. It is a dc- 
legatcil conterenco of ministers and laymen, 
meeting twice a year, for consultation on the 
state and prospects of the body ; the constitution 
jiioviding that it “shall not in any case assume 
a legislative authority, or become a court of 
apiieal.” 

History of the Independents.— As to the origin of In- 
dcp-indeney, it is probable that some conventicles were 
seoellv estuhlbhoil soon after the accession of Kliza- 
beth; hut the first prominent advocate of Congrega¬ 
tional principles anpeared in 15R0, in the pe^^on of 
Kobi'tt Broini. (*« iniowxisTs.) His followers 
rapidly incioased, so much so that an Act of Ihirlia- 
nii'iit was passed in isvb specially directed against 
them. They weia treated with great rigour, and 
several sntferod martwidom for their ojrinions in tiie 
leiea of Klizabeth. "lany were driven to the Con- 
tirn'iit, .vnd churches svere established at Amsterdam, 
l!()ttei(l!iiii, Leyden, and otlier parts ; Mr. hobinsoii, 
who was pastor of the church at Leyden, being fre- 
Unently regarded as the real founder of Independency, 
ns he ihodiOed many of the principles of the llrownists. 
Mr Jacob, one of the exiles, returned to Ungland in 
lOiO, and estabtialied an Independent cliuich in 
Jjondon llni-ing the Long Varliament, they enjoyed 
a sftison of conuiarative freedom, meeting openly, and 
galluniiig stuingth : and when Cromwell (Idmsclf an 
inderiomlcntl assumed suprcme.authority, their prin¬ 
ciple! olitained a potent recognition, and a gefieral 
tolci athni IN as in a great measure effected. With the 
Itestoi.itiou, iiowever, their prosperity came to an end, 
and tiy the Act of ifniformity in 16O2, about 2,000 nou- 
<-<iriforming clergymen were excluded fiom their places 
in the church. ' The Memorial Jlall, in Farrlngdon 
Street, l.onilon.uaseri'ctedin 1871, as a memorial of tiie 
“ ndeliiy to oonooience” of these ministers j there are 
a large liall for public meetings, a library, and various 
otiiee.s. Thjcostofconstnictionwasabouli-so.oou. The 
lie volution of lollR again brought the Indepeudentsrom- 
]i.ii all V e I recduni .winch was confirmed i>y the Toleration 
Act Ilf the following year. Yet, for some time after tins, 

I lid, pvinlency did not flouribli; aud indeed, it was not 
till llie revival of religion, e-xciled by tiie labours of 
Wcsli'i aud WiiitQeld, that it again began to prosper; 
iiiiii since tliat time it ba.s gone on greatly inereasing 
tiie iiuinhcr of it.s adherents. 

Churches and Training Institutions.—Tlicro are 
ne.nly 0,5,-«:) Congregational churches in (heat Ihil un 
and I inland, and about 9,000 miiii.sters, lutheMotro- 
piilts, till re tire about 250 clnirche.s, and t jo missionary 
and pr-.Midiing stitlons, with iRo mini,slots in nearly 
all tlio Knglish countic.s there are Congregational 
l iiionsof the churches in the district. T'here are, in 
Kiiglitnd aud the colonics, ry Congregational colleges, 
mid there are tiainiug institutions in Jndi.\, Madagas- 
c.ii, the Soutli tioa Islands, and South Africa, for the 
preparation of native pastors and evaugelisls, con¬ 
ducted by ftgants of the Loudon Missionary Society. 
In It; n, the late Mr. H. Mi.all founded, as an organ in 
file 7iress of Congregational principles, the NvneoT*- 
Jill Illicit iicwsp.aiicr, the title of which has recently been 
changed to the XoiKun/ornMst and Tndependctit. The 
lirst Indepoiident church in Amerioa was founded in 
jfi.o liy Joint Tiobinson, at Plymouth, New England. 
'J'liere me now about 3,500 churches in the united 

tii.itC3. 

INDEX EXPURGATORIUS, and 
1N1.)EX LIBRORUM PEOHIBITORUM, m'- 
detf eks-imr-ga'to'-rt-us U-lro'-rumi proi-hib-e-to’- \ 
rum (Jjafc., purified index (of books), index of 
prohibited books),—The catalogue of those books 
whicli the Roman Catholic Church, on, account 
of heresy, forbids to the laity. The eataloguo of 
such books as are heretical, or contrary to the 
principles of the Catholic church only in ceetain 
parts, is called the /arfac Expurgaimnitk. In the 
early Church the reading of cerrain books is pro¬ 
hibited even to the,clergy. In 1546, catalogues 


w'ero made jiublic in Louvain, and soon after at 
AViiice, Paris,^Oologiio, and other place.',. hi 
i. 5 W> Pope Pali IV. caused the Inn nisi f ion to 
publish ,1. list of prohibited hook.'.; and this is the 
first Roman index i»ioper. A regular form was 
pretuiod for them by the Council of Trent, which 
received the approval of I’iusIV. in igoi. The 
index of Trout was enlarged by .Sixtus V, and 
Clement VIII., tlie former of whom .ippointed a 
special congregation at Rome for taking charge 
of it. The prohibitions of the Index are of two 
kinds, either absolnto or partial, that is, until 
tlie hook shall have been collected. It is im¬ 
possible in these d.iys to catalogue nil books to 
which the Church might object; but many of the 
most eminent modern authors arc placed under 
the bail. 

INDIANS, AMERICAN.-When Colum¬ 
bus and other early voy.agers discoviTcd Amoiicn, 
they supposed that they had rcaclied a part of 
India, and spoke of the native races as Indians, 
a name which lias since been gcncially applied. 
Thooiigin of these aboriginal tubes has greatly 
perplexed ethnologists ; but there is now a widely 
diffused opinion that they migrated at various 
remote periods from Asia. (<Ve Rthnoi.ouy.) 

INDICTMENT, in ~(/Uc'-meiit (Lit., ill, and 
dico, I speak ag.iinst), in ]jaw, is a written accusa¬ 
tion of one or moio persons, of a crime or misde¬ 
meanour, preferred to, ami prcsciite I upon oath 
by, a grand jury. (Nrc (iuANu Juny.) 

INDIRECT TAXES. {See Taxation.) 
INDUCTION, ht-duE-hhun (Ijat., inducLiu), 

a method of philosophical and matlicmaticnl 
reasoning, but better known in the latter bvancli 
of .scicnco under the name of suecesmre induction. 
As it collates tiuth from a domonstratiou and 
this deniotislration implies tlie examination of 
every particular case of w'hich it is formed, it 
follows that the mathematical sense of the word 
i.s tiuly logical in its expression. Hypothesis i.s 
one of the strongest proofs used in reasoning by 
induction. {See HrPOTHESia.) 

In Ecotcsiastioal Law, induction denotes the invest¬ 
ing or giving pos 5 e 8 .sion of a bcnellce to a clergyman. 
Tim histiop issues a mandate to the archdeacon or 
other aubliorized person, who at the time of Indnetion 
takes the cleigynian by the hand, and lays it on tiie 
lock or latch of the church door, then oiiens tlie door 
and puts him into the church la some pariviies the 
new Incumbeat is shut in, and tolls the bell for a few 
minutes to give notice to the parishioners. 

INDUCTION, in Logic. (.S'ce Deduction.) 

INDUCTIVE PHTLOSilPHY, in-dnk!- 
tiv (Ijat., tn, Ind duco, I lead).—That process of 
reasoning which raises indivwlual cases into 
general, and those again into still higher gene¬ 
ralities. Every deduction, properly so ciillod, 
must rest on a prior induction. As this would 
necessitate an impossibility, for the particulars 
to be observed are infinite in number, it is neces¬ 
sary to aUow some spontaneous action of the 
understanding in every inductive process. “ Two 
things,” says Dr. Whowell, in his “ Flislory of 
the Inductive Sciences,” “arc rcmiisito to the 
formation of science, facts, and iih'as—observa¬ 
tion of tilings without, and inmirJ effort of 
thought; or, in other wonls, sense mid rettson. 
Neither of these elements by itself can constitute 
substantial general knowledge.’’^ Many facts in 
physical science, such as the motions ot the stars 
and the weights of bodies, wero familiar to man 
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long bcfojre the rise of Greek astronomy and 
iMjjfehanics. Whijt was wanted vr&s. the act of 
tfcought. Even at the present daij^, tribes of un- 
'^oivilized and half-civilized men, over the surface 
of the earth, have before them the immense body 
of facts, out of which the civilized world has 
erected the stately fabric of physical philosophy. 
Yet the tM-ooess of intellect by which tiu'so facts 
became scieuoo seems to iiave boon unknown. 

INDULGENCE, (n-dul’-jem. —Tire Catholic 
doctrine of indulgence does not, as somO Pro¬ 
testants suppose, imply a remission of sin, a per- 
nais&ion to commit .sin, or a promise of forgiveness 
for future siii. Pope Pius VI,, in the famous 
bull, Auctorem f'idd, explains that “an in¬ 
dulgence received with due propositions remits 
not alone the criminal penance attached to cer¬ 
tain crimes in this life, but also the temporal 
punishment which would await the penitent after 
death to be endured by him in pur^tory.” This 
must, however, it is maintained, be understood 
to refer only “to the foithful who are truly 
peuitent and have confessed,” The Church pto- 
fossod to .siqiply from the inexhaustible treasures 
of the atonemeut of Christ, and of the supereroga¬ 
tory work of the saints, what may be wanting to 
the completeness of tho atonement of the less 
perfect but yet truly penitent sinner to whom 
she grants the indulgence. ( 5 «: SSupbiUjkoga- 
TlON, Works op,) Tlia penitent was enjoined, 
as a condition, to perform certain “ good works: ” 
such as saying a certain number of prayers, visit¬ 
ing particular churches; and, in course of time, 
when the Pa^Nil treasury ran low, the performance 
of these acts.was commuted for money payments. 
At the time of the Crmade.s, service in the Holy 
Land, “for devotion alone, and not for greed or 
glory,'’ was accepted as a substitute for all pen¬ 
ance. This indulgenco wa.s described as plenary: 
but there was also a partial indulgenco, which 
relaxed only a portion of the iienitential works. 
Those indnlgeucos were so freely given that 
scandal arose, and Pope Innocent III. restricted 
the right of the bishops to granting only partial 
indulgences, reserving to tliti Pojie alone tho 
imwer of granting the plenary. In 1313, 
Clement V. made public sale of indulgences, 
Julius II. bestowed indulgences on all who con¬ 
tributed towards building the diuruh of St. 
Peter's at Eotne; and in ijiy, partly with the 
intention of raising funds for the same purpose, 
Leo X. allowed agents, especially the notorions 
Totscl, to make an oi>en market of the pardoning 
power; and tho resistance to this abominable 
traffic led to the vigorous protest on the part of 
Luther and the accomplishment Ofj^he Keforma- 
tlon. 

INDUSTRIAL ACCESSfON.-In.Seotoh 

law, the increased value given to property of nary 
kind by the labour and sldll which may have been 
en&rcised upon it. 

INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS.~Schools for 

poor children, whwro they are lodged, fc«l, aifd 
clothed, reoeivean cl^entary education, and are 
instructed in some imlastrial occupation. They 
are partially sapwrtwl by the State on the recom- 
moadation of tae H^e Secretary j and toagis- 
tratos have po wer,-in the exercise of their dis¬ 
cretion, to send te inoporjy certified industrial 
schools chitdrui). fountl bogging or charged with 
ort'oaoes; rofinotoiBy ohUdren in ehaigo of a 
parent, or in workhcKuCs br pauper schools. The 
Acts of ParIiaineiQ.t rofemhg fo industrial schools 


were consolidated in 1S66,' and extended^ to 
Ireland in j86S. Under the provisions of 'the 
Education Acts of 1870 and 1872, school Ixwrds 
may establish and maintain industrial schools. 

INDUSTRIAL SOCIETIES. —Associa¬ 
tions of a co-operative kind, formed for the pur¬ 
pose of carrying on some manufactuio or trade, 
the priffits of which are to he applied to the 
mutual benefit of its members. The liiw relating 
to such societies is embodied in the “ Industrial 
and Provident Societies Act, 1867.” There nm.st 
be more than seven members in each society, but 
no member’s interest niu.st bo more than T200. 
The niles must bn certified by the Registrar of 
Frientlly Societies; and a statementi of tho 
afiiairs of the society must bo sent annually to 
the registrar. 

IN ESSE, in f»'-se (Ijat., in being), —A term 
ajijilicd to tilings actiutily existing; and is dis¬ 
tinguished from in fvmc, applied to tilings which 
Are not, but which might be. 

INFALLIBILITY, DOCTRINE OF, 
in-fal'-li-hU-i-te .—^'riio Roman Catholic Church 
claims an immunity from error by the abiding 
assistance of the Holy Spirit. The Greek Church 
claims historical infallibility ; that is, of tho 
councils accepted b.y that church as ccumenicaL 
(iS'ec Eccmenk’ai, Councils.) It was long a 
matter of controversy within the Roman Cliurch 
whether the infallible judgment of the Cliurch 
was to be limited to decisions iu which the 1‘opo 
and bishops concurred, or to bo ex)>i'csH‘(l by the 
I’ope only. The Galilean divines did not accept 
the infallibility of the Papal judgment indepen¬ 
dent of that of the great body of the Church j 
M'hile the Ultramontancs aflu-med the contrary. 
Tho Vatican Coimcil of July, 1870, settled the 
question by promulgating the decree that the 
Pope is infallible iu matters of faith and 
morals, and all subjects which arc necessary for 
tho maintenance of Divine truth iu tJic chuich, 
but his infallibility does not extend to seience, 
matters of fact, or abstract opinions unconnected 
with religion. {See Councils, Glkalv.n C-vtiio- 
HC.S, and Jansknisx.) 

INFAMY, in’-fam-c (Ijat., infamia),—In. 
Law, is defined to bo “a permanent legal in¬ 
capacity to which a man is subjected in conse¬ 
quence of a conviction and ju(h?ment for an 
offence, and which i# not removed by suffering 
the punishment for the offeiico." Ce.rtui!,i^ 
were formerly considered of seffakes'^ j neinous a 1 
as to render a man infamous Aterual 1“”*^ incniTr]>et 
bo a witness. The onduranerft. Jn til’ punish 

however, restored the man’i’iot reBti“ competency 
witness. Act 6 and 7 Vicktion foj. 0. 85, hov 
declares that no person offoretonsiderai” '"’itness 
he excluded on account of ine% aH from < 

though such may be urged as ates rocei v^ argument a; 
his credibility. )ological . 

Discharge with Diftiiny_In tpus exh<?® *”<1 

offences wlilcb are not only opposqi tliose f" discJplin 
aho disgraceful in a snctol sense, J-**! when the 

ssnitence la not inflicted, ordinarilw . Phnlshwl by 
charge with infamy,” which stigirr 'i’v®rtftathiea the ofl 
for 1.10 as a disgrace to.liia count?y/tete esiji 

INFANT, in'-fant (Iiat., ^ 

a person under twenty-one yUstinguil®®*'^ 
general, an infant cannot p^oy in I®Shl 

make a deed, or any itutnherpi Paith 
win bind him; but to these > Congri ^ 
some esoeptions, as in the .case «t bindi?* ®“PI 
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necessaries for which an infant may ho sued like 
other persons. If an infant, on coming of age, 
ratify a contract made previously, be is bound by 
it. He or she cannot make a will, ami the 
•consent of a parent or guardian is required for 
marriage ; bnt if a false representation of age has 
been macle, the marriages of infants are not an* 
nulled,buttheymaybeproacontod for perjury. In 
187^, the Infants’ Relief Aot wa.6 passed to amend 
the laws relating to contracts made by persons 
under age. An infant, when sued, appears to 
defend his enuse by a guardian ; but he may sue, 
cither by las guardian or next friend, who is not his 
guardian. The law of Scotland dilfers materially 
in those re.spects from that of England. All 
persons, male or female, between the ages of 14 
and 21, are known as jnimfi. They can enter 
into contracts, and are bound by them (unless 
within four yc.irs of attaining their majority they 
can prove they were to their “lesion” or pre¬ 
judice), and may marry as freely as if they were 
of full age. In criminal cases, an infant of the j 
age of fourteen years may bo capitally punished j 
for auy cajiital offence; but under seven years he 
cannot. The fieri od hetween seven and fourteen • 
is subject to much uncertainty; for the infant is, j 
* generally speaking, judged to be prinuX facie in¬ 
nocent ; yet, if ho could discern hetween good 
and evil at the time of tho offence committed, he 
may be convicted, and undergo judgment and 
execution of deatli, though he has not attained to 
years of disci oi ion. 

INF AN'P] CIDE, OR OHTLD-MUEDER, 
in-font'■( hide, has been practised from very early 
times. Among certain of tho Greek states, it was i 
tho pmetioo to c.'tpose or destroy weak or de¬ 
formed chihh on. In Romo also it was common 
to exjiose or pul to death cliildren. The practice 
was very common in India until checked by tho 
Marquis of Wellesley. In the present day, the 
Ohiucso are tldelly notorious for tho extent to 
which they iii.ictise this crime ; but in tho islands 
of the Racine, in some parts of India, in Africa, 
and South Americ a, it is by no means uncommon. 
Unfortunately, tlie practice prevails to a consider¬ 
able extent even in our own country, nhtwith- 
standing tho deep abliorronco with which it is 
viewed, and the seveiity with wlilch it is punished. 
One of tho most difficult ejuestions of medical 
jurisprudence is to ascertain tho murder of a 
child newly born. ‘It has first to be determined 
whether the child was born dead or alive, and 
next, whether its death was occasioned by vtolenoe, 
or was the result of natural causes. If it be proved 
that the child was born alive, and suhsoquently 
destroyed, either by violence or wilful neglect, 
the offence is murder, and punishable accordingly. 
A frightful system described as “ bal^-farming ” 
—children being taken for a small sum and “ no 
que.stions ” asked, the result being slow starva¬ 
tion-prevailed in this country a few years since, 
but was checked by the discovery and execution 
of some of tho women engaged m tho infamous 
occupation. They advertised in some of the moat 
widely-circulatetlncwBpaperBjOfferingto •' adopt” 
infants for the sum of two ot three pbnnds. The 
number of dead bodies of newly-born infants con- 
tinually found shows that infanticide is prevalent, 
although the perpetrators cannot be deteoted. 

INFANTIiy, In'-fan-t^e infawt, a 
child; Ital./anfi', a child, or young ijeramO-'-'A 
name applied to all seniors who serve on foot, 
in Contradistinction to horse-soldiers, or eavalry, 
who serve on horseback. Ip the feudal timra, 


the retainers of the nobles and large laud-ownera 
were bound to render suit and soivico to tlieir 
feudal lord in time of war, as tht* nobles them¬ 
selves wore under an obligation to aid the king 
under the same circnmatance.s, in viitiio of the 
peculiar tenure on which they held their lauds, 
la return for this, their dependents were entitled 
to protection from wrong uml injury at the hundo 
of others; and as the relationship between the 
feudal superior on the one side, and his vassals 
on the other, was somewhat aiialomms to that 
whioh exists between a fatlicr and his children, 
the men that were sujipJied as a contingent to 
the king’s army, by any nobleman or chartered 
town, were always called “fanti,” or childreiv. 
For this reason, tho word “ infantry,”^ nutlet 
various modifications, according to the language 
of different countries, is now tho recognised ap- 
jicllation of tho foot-soldiers of every nation. 
It was not until tho latter part of the 17th cen¬ 
tury that regiments of infantry were embodied 
in England, to form x»art of a standing army ia 
tho service of tho Crown. (Ncr HoI'HKHOPD 
THOOPK.) Tliero were until recently in the regu- 
1 m Britisli Army 109 regiments of infantry, be¬ 
sides the Foot Guards ; but tlioy are now mcoc- 
porated in “Territorial Rognnuuts.” Tho militia 
and volunteers are all infantry. 

INFEOFFMENT, in-fe'-eif-ment .—In the 
Law of Scotland, a term denoting the manner in 
which a person is invested in .my real or heritable 
property. Until very recently, the form was for 
several persons to proceed to the ground, when 
earth and stone thereof were handed to him who 
represented tho new possessor.- This certmony 
is now done away with, and only the registra¬ 
tion of tho deeds required. 

INFIDEJ4, irh'-Ji-del{Lat., iqffdffis, unbeliev¬ 
ing), is one who does not believe the truth of tho 
Christian religion. (^S’« OnuisTjr.tNrTy, Atukis.«, 
DtUriM.) 

INFINITE, in'-fin-it (Lat., in, and .finiinm, 
unlimited, boundless).—^This term, in Philosophy, 
denotes the entire absence of all limits or bounds ; 
and is ai^>pfi<^sble to the one infinite Ileing in aU 
His attributes. As to our idea of the infinite, 
two opiiosite o])inions exist among philosophers. 
According to some, the idea is purely negative, 
without anything positive in it, o.xoept what may 
TOo furnished by the imagination, whioh gws on 
enlarging the finite without limit. Aocording to 
othe-w, the enlarging of tho finite can never fur¬ 
nish the idea of the infinite, but only of the in¬ 
definite, 

INFIRMARY, (Lat., infirmvB 

infirm.)—An hospital for tho reception and 
medical treatment of the sick poor. I'kirtunately, 
in almost all of the considerable towns of this 
country, there are now establisments of this 
description, supported either by public sub¬ 
scriptions or by private endowments, (A'ec 

Hospitai,)) 

IN FORMA RAUPERIS, ia-M'-ma 

pau'-per-ia (Latin, in tho condition of a pauper).— 
A Iaw term applicable to persons wbo^ on account 
of poverty, are allowed to sue as iiani>ers —that 
is, obtoia leave to dispense with paying the fees 
of court and other costs. 

INFORMATION, in-for-mai'-shm (Ut., 

infcnnatiQ ).—In Law, an accusation, or com- 
plaint, against a defendaut for some criminal 
oifence. Informations are of various sorts: first. 
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such as a.r« jwtiy at the suit of the Crowtf and 
partly at iliat of a subject; and, second, s\ioh us 
arc in the luvme oE the Crown only. The latter 
aie of two kinds—those that are truly and pro- 
l)erly her Majesty’s own suits, and flled by her 
own immediate oiilccr, the attorney-general, and. 
those in which, though the iiueou is nominal pro¬ 
secutor, yet it is at the relation of some private 
person, or common informer, an<l they are filed 
by tlie queen’s coroner and the attorney in the 
court of tjiieen’s Bench. The former are for 
sucli enormous inisdeinoanours as peculiarly tend 
to disturb or ctnhmger her govoriiment, or to 
molest or affront her in the discloarge of her royal 
functions; the latter, any gross and notorious 
inisdcineanonrs, riots, Ac , not particularly tend¬ 
ing to disturb the government, but yet deserving 
public auiinadvorsion. Tbe term is also applied 
to a suit ou belialf of tlio Crown as to any mis- 
, application of a public charity, or on bclialf of 
the i>roporty of an idiot or a lunatic; and to a 
written statement made before a justice of the 
peace )>reviou3 to obtaining a summons. 

INFORMER. — A person who sues for 
penalty under some statute which awards the 
penalty or some jiart of it to the person who 
gives information—-a method adopted to facilitate 
tlie eoiiviotioD of offenders. A class of persons 
popularly known as “ oommoii informers ’’ at one 
time miule a living by summoning tradesmen for 
])rtty offences against the excise laws. If caught, 
such )iijrKori8 gcueialiy received rougli treatment 
at- tlie hands of a mob. The alteration of the 
laws and the appointment of official inspectors 
Lave got rid of these worthies. 

INHPUHTANCE, i)i-ficr'-e-tans (from Lat., 
htnes. an heir.)—A term .applied in Law to a 
perpetual or continuing right to an estate invested 
in a person and Ids heus. The ramma of inhefit- 
urn e by whiob it was governed directed the do- 
sceiu of real property throughout the lineal and 
collatcfal consanguinity of the owner, dying in- 
tcst.itc, who IS technically balled the machasot. 
Tbe.-ic canons were materially altered by 3 & 4 
Will. 1 V. c. 106. (Se6 Dksoisit.) 

Older of Inheritance.—The now and revised canons 
arc 11.1 lollows:-<i) That inheritances shall lineally 
desreud to the issue of tlie person who last dieileu- 
titled, 111 (i) that the mala issas shall be 

adintltwl before the female; (3) that wlicra there are 
two or more males In equal degree, the oldest only 
shall iiiliorit, hut the females altogether; (4) that tbe 
lineal descendants, iit injinitxtn, of any person de¬ 
ceased, shall represent their ancestor—that Is, shall 
stand In tlie same place as the person hiniself would 
have done Imd ho been living ; (5) that on failure of 
lineal descendants, or issue of the iiorson last entitled, 
the iiilmritance shall ascend and descend to iho lineal 
ancestors, and to the collateral rclativos of the 
purchaser; (6) that the nearest lineal ancestor Bh,ill 
be the heir of the purchaser, in preference to any of 
the descendants of such lineal ancestor, and to mure 
remote lineal ancestor shall succeed next after, or its 
default of him ; so that the father shall be preferred 
to a tuxither or sister, and a more remote lineal ances¬ 
tor to any of his issue, other than a nearer lineal an¬ 
cestor or his issue; ami subject to this rule and to 
the next, th,) descent to the collateral shall be subject 
to the second, third, and fourth canons; (7) that, as 
between collaferais Ot a purchaser, a relation of the 
half-blood shall succeed next after any relation In the 
same degree of the wltftle blood and. his issue; where 
the common ances'tf^iv shall be a male, and next after 
the common ivnceefet, where such common ancestor 
shall be a fcmaK po that the brother of the half- 
blood, ua the part'of father; shall inherit next 
after the sl'steis'of we whole blood On the part of the 
father and tlieir issoe; end the brother of the iisU-j 


bloo'l on the part ot the mother shall inherit 
nest after the mother. The collaterals of the half- 
blood of a pcKon last entitled, who was not a purchaser, 
will take In a course of descent from the purchaser of 
whose whole blood they are, by force of the direction, 
that in every ease tlie descent shall be traceil from the 
purchaser (S) That in lineal ascending, and in col¬ 
lateral inheritanoBS, the male stock shall be preferred 
to tbe female (that is, the male ancestors and kindred 
derived from the blood, however reniolo, shall be 
admitted before female ancestors and kindred derived 
from their blood, however near), uidess where the lauds 
have in fact descended from a female. Thercfe.ro 
under the new law, none of the maternal ancestors of 
tlie person from whom the descent is to be traced (viz., 
the purchaser), nor any of their descendants, are 
capable of inheriting, until all his paternal ancestors 
and their de,4ceudaDts shall have faded ; and also no 
female iralernal ancestor of snch person, nor any of her 
de.sceudants, is, or are, capable of inheriting, until all 
his male paternal anroslorsand their descendant.'! shall 
have failed ; and no female matenial ancestor of such 
person, nor any of her descendants, Is, or are, cajiable 
of inheriting until all his male uiatcrmil a; cesLor.s and 
their doscomtants have failed. (9) When there shall 
be a total failure of heirs of the purchaser, or where 
any lands shall be descendible, as if an anco.stor had" 
been the purchaser thereof, and tlieie shall be a total 
failure of the lieirs of such ancestor, then, and iii every 
.such case, the land shall descend, and the descent shall 
tboiiceforth he traced from the person last entitled to 
the land, as if he hart been the puicliasev thereof (i-? & 
23 Vlct. c. 35, e igi This enactment is to be read as 
part of the 3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 106, 3 , ?0. 

INHIBITION, in-hib'-ish-u7i. —In Scotch 
Law, a wnt issued to prohibit a person fioin 
alienating his heritable estate until the debt of 
the creditor he jiaifl. 

fNJUNOTION, in-junk'-xhvn (Lat., in' 
juncltf}). —A writ which issues un.tcr tlie seal of 
a court of erpiity, in order to restrain proceeilings 
in othe,r courts, &c. Injunctions are usually 
divided into comniou and special, the fonner 
being granted to restrain proceedings 111 a court 
of law, hut do not c.xterid to stay proceedings in 
tho admiralty or spiritual courts; the latter 
being granted to stay proceedings in tho spiritual 
courts, the courts of admiralty, or in some ntlur 
courts of equity, to ro.sttaiu the negotiation of 
notes aud bills of exchange, the sale of laud, tiio 
sailing of a ship, transfer of stock, &c. (I'he 
variety of cases is almost endless in which .a 
court of eqiiity grants relief to a plaintiff, in 1 e- 
■stralning the commission or the continuance of 
some act of tho defendant. . 

INJURY, in'-ju-re (I^at., injuria). —Some¬ 
thing done by a person contrary to law, to tho 
hurt of another person or his property. Accord¬ 
ing to Blackstonc, injuries or private ivrongs are 
an infringement or privation of the private or 
civil rights belonging to individuals considered as 
iudividunls. 

INN, in (Sax. inn ),—place of entertain- 
inent for travellers. If any inkeoper, or other 
victualler, hangs out a sign and opens his house 
for travellers, it is an implied engagement to 
entertain all persons who travel that way, and 
upon this universal assumption an action will lie 
against him for damages, if ho, without good 
reason, refuses to admit a traveller. Innkeepers 
are also responsible for tho safe Custody of tho 
goods of their guests while they are under their 
roof; but if the goods are lost through any negli¬ 
gence of the owner himself, or stolen by bis ser¬ 
vant or companion, then the responsibility of the 
innkeeper ceases, 'w 

I INNATE IDEAS, (Lat., innatui. 



INNOCENT’!!; DAY 


INQUISITION, THE 


inborn).—Such Ideas as belong to tho mind from 
its birth. Notwithstanding some metaphysical 
arguments to tho ofPeot that tho nunu of the 
ncw-liorn baby is like a blank sheet on which any¬ 
thing may be written, and that all ideas are the 
result of experience and association, it is now 
gi'iui jlly agreed among philosophers, that the 
mind is originally constituted with its own funda- 
mont.il laws of thought, which will inevitably 
cuu.se it to develop only to certain effects, and 
that at the same time a certain ei^ternal inllucnoo, 
a contact with tho outward world, is absolutely 
necessary, without which it would not develop 
at all. 

INNOCENT’S DAY, m'-no-sent*, a festival 
celebrated in the calendar on tho 28th December 
(in tho Eastern Church on tho 29th), iu cem- 
jnciiioratioii of the murder of the infants by 
Herod, when he wished to destroy the infant 
Saviour. 

INNUENDO, m-nu*-en-do (Greek nem, to 
nod with tho head).—In Law, a pleading, in 
cases of libel or slander, jiointing out who or 
^what was meant by the libellous matter or 
\lcsciiption. 

INQUEST, in'-ktnest (Lat., inquisitio), in 
Law, is an inquiry into any cause, civil or 
criminal, by juiors impanelled for that purpose, 
An inquest of office is an inquiry made by the 
king’s officer, bis sheritf, coroner, or escheator, 
or l)y writ to them sent for that imrposc, or by 
c<uumissioncrs specially apjiointcd, concerning 
any matter that entitles the king to the posses- 
.slon of lauds or tenements, goods or chattels ; as 
forfeiture for offences, wreck, treasure trove, &c. 
A coroner’s intpicst, held by a coroner and a 
jury, is for the iiurjiDse of inquiring when any 
person is slain, or dies suddenly, or in prison, 
concerning tlio manner of his death, and is One 
of the gieatcbt safeguards of life in this country. 
It is indispciisable ^at the coroner and tho jury 
should Inivc a view of the body; for if the body 
H»o not found tho coroner cannot sit. If any be 
found guilty by this inquest, of murder or other 
liomicide, the coroner is to commit them to | 
prison for furtlier trial, and is also to inquire 
oonceruing their lands, goods, and chattels, 
which arc foifoitcd theieby. If a body Jiable to 
iiwpicst has been buried before the facts came to 
the knowledge of the corOner, he lias iiower to 
cause it to be disinterred, for the purpose of 
holding tho inquest. The coroner is required to 
jjut in writing the evidence given to the jary^be- 
lore him, or as much thereof as shall be material; 
and to deliver the same to the proper officer of 
the court in which the trial is to be, before or at 
the opening of the court, in all cases in which 
any person shall be indicted for manslaughter or 
murder ; and he has also s^athority to bind, by 
rccogiiiicaTiCe, all such persons as know or declare 
anything material toucnlng tho said manslaughter 
or mufdcr, to appear at the trial, and tliera>>to 
prosecute, or give evidence against tho party 
charged. (See Cokonkr.) 

INQUIRY, COURT OP. (See Ooubt- 

MARTlAt.) 

INQUIRY, TOIT OP, a term applied in 

Law to a judicial ^ocess addressed to the sheriff 
of the county in which the venue is laid, to 
summon a jury, in order tp inquire what damages 
a plaintiff has sustained in an action upon the 
case where judgment (fbee by default. 


INQUISITION, THE, in-kwi-n'-shun. 
tribunal, known also as the Holy Office, of tho 
Koman Catholic Church for the discovery and 
pimislimont of heretical beliefs and practices. 
In tho later days of tho Jioman empire, when 
Christianity was tJio religion of the State, laws 
existed for tho ])unishiiient of those v^’bo rejected 
tho national creed ; and the emperors Theodosius 
and Justinian appointed officials who were styled 
inquisitors. TJie persecutions by the Tapal Church 
of the Waldensea, Alhigonses, aud other so-called 
heretical sects are notorious in history (ece various 
headings); and the fourth Lateran Council (1*15) 
and another council held at Toulouse, virgod the 
duty of increased vigilance on the part of tlie 
orthodox. In 1215, at. Dominic was appointed 
first Inquisitor-General by tho Lateran Council; 
and in 1233, the so-called Holy Office was 
definitely constituted by Pope Gregory I 3 L, the 
direction being intrusted to the newly estab¬ 
lished Dominican Order. (See Dominicans.) 
Tho honour of being the first Inquisitor-General 
who burnt heretics must be awarded to Petro de 
Verona (known to the Church as Peter Martyr), 
who Was assassinated in 1252 by a person whom 
he had accused, and for his services m repressing 
heresy was canonixed. The Inquisition was 
established in Aregon in 1233, in Venice in 1240, 
in France iu 12SS) andinCastiloandlASonin 12^. 
In 1483, iu the reign of l^'crdinand and Isabella, 
the institution was firmly established in Spain 
by two bulls issued by Sixtus IV., and the in- 


Philip II. of Sjiain, whoso reign is known as 
“the Spanish reign of terror,’’owing to the re¬ 
morseless cruelty of the officials of the Inquisi¬ 
tion. In Italy tho inst|[totion found little favour, 
being subjected to considerablo limitations by tho 
imperial power, and was effectually rcsistdl in 
Najdes. In Fr-anco, the edict of Nantes, iSpSs 
abolished the Inquisition iu tliat country; and 
when the e<lict was revoked in 1685 by louis XIV., 
he refused to permit the Inquisitiop to be ro- 
established. In 1787, the tribunal wa,-- abolished 
in Toscany and Lombardy. Napqleoti suppressed 
it in Siiain in 1808, andiii iSr^the Cortes for¬ 
mally confirmed the abolition. ' Ferdinnud Vlir 
revived it in 1814, but it was fiimlly abolished by 
the Cortes in 1820. In the Papal litates. the 
Inquisition punished only by htnprisomnent and 
the Imposition of official disabilities; aud there 
is no record of any capital vfuiiishment havuig 
been inflicted. In modern times, the duties of 
tho Roman Inquisition were limitwl to tJie ex¬ 
amination of hooks and trial of offences against 
Church laws. The most t(;rriblc ciimes com¬ 
mitted by the Inquisition were in Spuiii. No 
complete autheiitio record uf the punishments 
inflicted exists; but Llorente, a historian who 
bad good means of informajtion, estimates tliat in 
236 years 32,000 persons w^ burnt, and 291,000 
Were condemned to the peaialties. In tho 
century, the rigour of Spanish Inquisition 
abated; in tho reign of Oiiarles HI. it was for¬ 
bidden to punish oapita^y without the Royal 
warrant, and in 1770 it wws enacted that arresta 
could not be made withi^Jb tho Royal authority. 
Previously, a part^ sus^efced or denounced was 
arrested and detained in prison foi an indefinite 
period, and when at l^gtli put upon his trial, 
was not confronted with his aeouseis, whose 
names even were miknown to him. The accused 
was frequently put to |the torture,, to extort a 
1 U 
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oonC^ssioa of guilt, and was liable to bo buttit, to 
be docapitateu, imprisoned in tlu* galleys, or oon- 
deraned to lose his propetty, and be branded witli 
ciril infamy. 

IN EE, in re (Lat., moaning literally, in ike 
tfjff’air), an abbreviatiye expression used in Law 
foe rw the rmitcr of, in the case of, &c. 

INSOLVENCY, in-soV-ven-se (Lat,,i», not; 
Mtvo, I pay).—In Law, the state of a person who 
has not sufficient proj>erty for tiie fim payment 
of bis debts. Several statutes at various periods 
were enacted for the rcliof of in.solvont dobtws, 
until the union of the Bankrupt and Xnsolvoni 
courts in i86r. (*e BAKKRUPtcy.) 

IN8PECTOE, in-sjpelf-tor .—In the Army 
an officer in true tod with various duties of super- 
Tisioa. There are inspectors-geaoral of each 
branch of the service, whose duty it is to make 
periodical inspection for the purpose of oscer- 
taming TVhctlior duties arc properly performed 
ana any dofleienoes exist; inspectors of inferior 
military rank, os inspectors of musketry. In 
*the police force, an inspector is an officer i«sxt in 
grade to the supermtandeut of a division, his 
principal duties being to see that the sergeants 
and constables under his control perforin their 
duties properly, and to receive charges at the 
station-house, There aro also inspectors of 
schools and of factories, gentlemen of ex¬ 
ceptional ijualiGcations, who have to pass ex- 
ailiations before receiving an .appointment; and 
other inspectors connected with de|>artinent3 
of the civil service. 

IN8PIEAT10N, in-sjpn-va'-shun (Latin, 
apiro, to breathe). —-A theological term implying- 
the breathing into the soul of man by the 
Divine Spirit, a figurative expreasion originating 
in the statement in the Book of Genesis, that 
“ the Lord God formed man out of the dust 
of the ground, and breathed into, 4 iis nostrils the 
hreuth life, and man became a living soul."' 

1 rtspiratiOn is generally understood to moan thh 
fiiftof a poWierof ooinmnnioatlng knowledge super- 
n itnrally imported, and beyond the roach of un- 
(uded Unman (ntolligence. It also means the 
gut of spiritUiJi perception and appreciation; 
ami in that sense the prayer in the Communion 
service of the ChWch of England asks, “ Oleamto 
the thoughts of iJur hearts by the inspiration of 
Thy holy SpLriti that wo may perfectly love 
Thee, and worthify magnify TUy Holy name.” 

Inspiration, of tlie|SDly Soriptures.—Tins phrase in¬ 
cludes too ideaswat of t)ie orixiUOi inspiretion Of 
t!ie patriarchs, prophets, cvangeli-ti, and others; aid, 
secondly of those who pieserved the utterances and 
arranged them in the or,lerin which they now ap{>ear, 
Tliare has been and is much oontrorewey sis to the ex¬ 
tent of this lasiiiratidn, the ndvonatee of pknai'n, or 
ooniplete, inspiration: maintain that not only ideas, 
but the very WOKls in; wliioh they arc expressed were 
the result of direct iusb'ration; conseiinently tliafc the 
rscripturosare tbrough^nit the sole work of the-fldly 
Bpiidt, without error, affil that their authenticity htta been 
divinely preserved 10 ell traoslatlons every verse of 
the Bible, every word m it, every syllable of it^evwfy 
letter of it, is the direct uitterance of the Most Bigh," 
From this point of /view, the oaricrasn readings, the 
presence of obvious oriors and .contradictions. And 
the acknowlcrlged noeessny for revishnof the t^t pre¬ 
sents aptiarcntljynnaipswemblo ditiieultlea. (ftte Bibhk, 
LitRBAnif HistokyiSv). pther divines and theologi¬ 
cal writers tiipit In^lrAtwa to ideas and religions 
doctrines, iihtininluing tlM the lAhgoage Is tliat of the 
human writers,' botpf tbu Holy and that in 

mutters of sclence''And oi?l|mary'history, the Authors 
only exhibited the k&otvl'cdge they bad oeqaixed by 


ordinary means. The advocates of plenary Inspiration 
say that the apparent uiconsistenres between what 
are generally accepted as facts established by science, 
and the statements of Scripture are duo to man’s im¬ 
perfect knowledge, that the so-called facts are not facts, 
and tliat, as more is known, so will the inspiration of 
the Scriptures be vindicated. We must be careful to 
distinguish between ideas and the words on which 
tUey ace expressed. The idea may be divinely com¬ 
municated, the message intrusted for delivering of 
Idvlne authority, and yet the words be the spe.rker'a 
own. The adwioates of plenary Inspiration, however, 
write variouspa'isages which appear to favour thel r views; 
amongthem, the command given to Moses in Uidian, 
“ Ck>, and I vrill be with thy mouth, and teach thee what 
to say," in reply to hU plea, “ I am slow of speech and 
of a slow tongue;” and ag.ain the as.saranco of the 
Saviour to BJs dhciplee, “ When they deliver you up 
take no thought how or what ye shall speak, for it 
shall be given you at tliat same hour what ye shall 
speak.” Some believers in plenary Inspiration go .so 
far as to suppose that, when the Havionr employed 
imrables and apologues to enforce doctrine or illustrate 
princitJes, the imri-atives were literally true, the per¬ 
sonages having had a real existence, because, they 
argue, the incarnate ^Saviour could not have given 
utterance to a fiction ; and that Dives and Lazarus, 
the unjust steward, the lord of the vinyard, ami the 
foolish virgins, were actual per 30 tt.s, instead of_ide.al 
ilgarea or apologues, a very general fonn of teaching in 
oriental countries. 

“INSPIRED, THE.”-A small American 
sect, known also as “The Community of Tiue 
Inspiration,” who retain some of the doctrines of 
the old German mystics, Bochine and others; 
reject Bacraments and practiso a material com- 
mimisrn. They profess to receive divine inspira¬ 
tion wlien in a somnambulistic state. TJieir head¬ 
quarters are in Iowa. 

INSTALLATION, in-staJ-lai'-shun (Lat., 
iJt, and stallum. a seat).— A term apjilied to the 
ceremony of instating persons in honours and 
dignities. Tims, we speak of the installation of 
a knight of the Garter in the chapel of Et. George 
at Windsor; the installation of a chancellor in a 
university; or of a dean, prebendary, or other 
ecplesiastical dignitary (except a bishon, wiio is 
“ enthroned ”), in the stall of the catlicdral to 
which be belongs. 

IN STATU QUO, in stat'-u kwo, literally, 
“the place in w'hieh,”—a plirasu synonymous 
with “ ill the same place.” 

INSTINCT, in'-slinkt (Lat., imthirtm, in¬ 
wardly moved, suggestion, impul.so).~Thfi dis¬ 
tinction between instinct and reason has greatly 
perplexed phllosoplicrs. Avoiding subtleties of 
defniition, it may perhaps be safely said that all 
animals^ (and, with some limitations vegetables, 
may be included) are endowed with certain ten¬ 
dencies the exorcise of whioh is necessary to 
support existenoo. Instinct in reference to the 
animal oreation has been tersely, if rather 
quaintly, defined, as “God thinking for those 
who as yet aro unable to think for themselves.” 
As the mental powers strengthen, the lessons of 
experience are added to the impulses of instinct, 
and the reasoning iwwers direct and supplement 
*lhe original unreasoning tondcncies. An instinc¬ 
tive action is performed without any oouscioiis- 
ness on the part of the agent of the end which 
it Serves ; it is effected as perfectly the first time 
as at any subsequent period; and is unsuscept- 
Ible of any adaptation to imrlficular emergenoles; 
while a reasonable action, on the oontrary, is one 
wbioh always implies a oonsriousness, om the part 
of the agent, of the efid i;;; view—wbioh becoihes 
only progressively i>orf«^aad whidi in capable 
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of being variously inodifioil aocording to existing 
oiTcuinstanoe's. Thr<»» classes of theories have 
been proj)o,'Cil. to account for the instinctive 
actions: -f. Tlie physical, -which makes them do- 
l>ead upon lUo structure and orpnization of the 
animal. 2. The psychical, which reganls them 
as tlic result of mental powers or faculties pos¬ 
sessed by tlie animals, analogous to those of the 
understanding in man, 3. The suijernatnral, 
svhieh vn'w.i them as the -workings of an intulU- 
geuco superior to man, or the Sujirerae Being. 
Of this last opinion was Sir Isaac Newton. The 
distinction made between man and the lo-wer 
animals by some writers is, that the latter nevSt 
attain reasoning 2>owers, but that all their acts 
are instinctive—a very untenable proposition in 
the presence of the admitted sagacity of animals, 

• and the evidence of their habitual peroeptiou of 
the cormection between effect and cause. 

TNSTITUTE, in-stit'-nte.-~A. term of Scotch 
IjIV-iv denoting the person-who is first entitled to 
take an entailed estate. 

INyTTTUI’EW.—-The elementary treatise 
on the Roman or civil law. 

INSTITUTION, in-sti-lu-shun. —In IJoclesi- 
ushcal Law, the authoritative niijiuhitmcnt to a 
beiiciifi' by the person with wliom such right of 
apppointinent ultimately rests. 

INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC , in-strii-vun'- 

tul (from i.at., instramentum,. an instrument).— 
All rausiu composed for instruments is eo culled, 
in couti'iidistiiiction to vocal music. This term is 
more especially applied to comiiositions in which 
there is no part for the voice. Great teehnioal 
Iciiowlodge of the properties of the various inusi'- 
ciil nistrumoutB omidoyed is necessary in arrang¬ 
ing a piece of music for an orchestra, or ‘‘instru¬ 
mentation ” as it is tcohnically called. 

INTELLECT, im'-tel-kkt (Lat., inttUecHs^ 

from intellii/o, 1 porceivo a differenoo, I under- 
stasul).—One of the principal divisions of the 
liunian innid, as distinct from the -will and the 
sensational powers. The intellect includes all 
those powers by which we acc^uirc, rotairi, and 
ext,'lid our knowledge; as, perception, memory,' 
iiii.igiuiition, judgment, &c. It is usual to dis- 
tingiiisli the intellectual from the mor.al powers. 
Arwtotle employs the -ivord nous for intoHoot, 
and uses it in two principal significations—the 
one (like reason in its first meaning) denoting, in 
general, our higher faculties of thought and 
knowledge; the other, in special, the faculty, 
habit, place of principles, tliat is, of self-evident 
and self-ovidoncing notions and judgments. In- 
tellectualism, or intellectual philosophy, is applied 
to a particular system -which regards the intellect 
as the only true source of our knowledge, Itl op¬ 
position to sensualism, which regards the senses 
in tliat light. 

INTENDANT, (Fr.)— 

The title ill France, before the Bevolutino, of the 
governor or chief officer of a proyinco. Napoleon 
restored the office, but gave thd name of prefect, 
the old title being extremely .unpopular* .fe the 
French army an iiiteadant, ot intmdai&.mil^iret 
is an officer supcrir»ending the orgahiieation of 
all the civil services atteudiivg htt astfiy id the 
hold. Ho combines, to some extent, the funetions 
of the quartermaster general, the conunissaiy- 
general, and the hoapim. direetor of the English 
army, with other duties. 


INTENTION. FIRST AND SECOND, 
in-tcn'-shim (Lat., intentio, having the mind bent 
on an object).—^Thc terms introduced by the 
schoolmen to distinguish certain classes of 
thought. A first lutiuition is a conceptitiii of a 
thing, or things, formed by the mind from es- 
tornal matorials, or materials existing without 
itself. A Second intention, on theother lir.iul, is a 
conception of another conception, or (■oneoptiiuis 
formed by the luiud from materials c.\i-.ting in 
itself. Thn.s, man, animal, stone aro first in¬ 
tentions, being conooptions formed from external 
materiali; while genus, siiecies, &o., are second 
intentions, being fonneii from first intentions. 

INTERCESSION, DOCTRINE OF.— 

Tho doctrine of the oontiniied intercession of 
Clirist on behalf of those Ho has redeemed, 
present considerable difficulties to tho theologian. 
Tho texts mainly relied on are: “ Who is even at 
tils right hand of Clod, who also inakoth intsi- 
ccssion for n.s,” Rom. viii. 34; “ Seeing Ho ever 
livoth to make intercession for them,”'Heb. viL, 
25 ; and, If any man sin, wo have an advocate" 
with the Father, Jesus Christ tho righteou.s,” 
.1. John ii. I. The diflionlty is to reconcilo the 
finished work of^salvation by Christ on tho (iross 
with a subsetiuent advocacy in heaven. Somo 
commentators rather lamely explain that in 
tho presence of God tho Father Christ “con¬ 
stantly presents the merits of His death as a 
reason why those who come to Him should ho 
saved,” or that “He presents our interests before 
tho mercy-seat in heaven.” T^robably tho i>as- 
sages refer to those who have accepted salvation 
by the atonement, hut while on earth are subject 
to temptations to fall away from the faith, and 
who need the continual streiiglheiiiiig and teach¬ 
ing of the Holy Sjiirit, and on whose behalf 
Christ in heaven makes intorcession, as on earth 
He, suffered for theni, I'rotostaiits and Catholics 
alike hold the doctrine of intercession, but tho 
latter believe also in tho intercession of tho 
Virgin and tho saints, who, however, in their’ 
opinion, do not intercede for men with Cod, but 
with the Havioiu’. 

INTERDICT, in'-ter-Aikt (Lat., intcrdictum, 
probibitation).—In tho Homan Catholic church, 

: this is a mode of censure adopted aguin-st .a* 
kingdom, province, or town, in consequence of 
some olleuca alleged to nave been committed by 
tho people or rulers. In terms of this interdict, 
all kinds of church benefits are denied to such 
place; there is no chuicii service uiul no adtninis- 
tralllon. of the sacraments, Sometimes, however, 
the rigour of these interdicts has been mitigated 
in jiarticular catm; peiiuitting the baptizing of 
infants, the giving absolution to dying persons, 
&c. In tho MidiUo Ages, this was tho most 
tcrriblo blow that could be inflictixl upon a 
prince or people, and has sometimes tho ellcct of 
throwing a people into a state of rebellion, iu 
consequence of vvhicli the prince was coinjn-lled 
ftp sue for pardon from the i»ontifi'. Interdicts 
appear'to have beeft first mado use of by tho 
bmiops iu the oth century ; but they were after¬ 
wards adopted bjj the popes, lu 998, when 
Robert of France was married to Bertha, his 
cousin, Gregory V, interdicted the whole counti-y, 
and obliged the king to dissolve the union, tlcot- 
land, Roland, Franfce, and England were placed 
under ihterdict at various times in the rath and 
i3th centuries. In later times the “general” 
interdict has fallen into disuse; but personal and 
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local interdicts liave sometimes been resorted to. 
This interdict of lire and wnier (in teriltclio ignis el 
a<(uir) wa.s a censure pronouiiccil against indi¬ 
viduals, and inohibited any one from receiving 
them or granting them fire or water. 

In Scotch law, an interdict is an order issued by 
the (.'ourt of Session, or tlie Slicriit Cuui t, forbidding 
some act from being done 

INTERDICTION, in-ter-dik'-shiin. - A 

]>vocoas of Scotch law by which imbe-cile persons 
may restrain themselves, or be rcslriiined from 
the performance of certain legal acts. Tlie 
foj'incr process is known as “ voluntary,” the 
latter as “ judicial ” interdiction. 

INTERIM, in'-tiT-im (lint., in the mean¬ 
time). Tlie tiaine given to fonnulai ies of faith 
and discipline drawn up by order of the emperor 
C'liiiiles \'., witli a view to reconcile the differ¬ 
ences existing between I’rotestants and Roman 
t'atholics. 1'tiey received the name because they 
wete only tcinpomry measures, adopted till a 
general council siiould decide upon the disputed 
pi)liits._ Tiiey were mostly in favour of the 
O.itholics, alino.sl the only points conceded to tlie 
fiiitlievans being the marri.age of tho clergy and 
tlm use of the cup in the .saci ament of the Lord’s 
Supper. The projects pleased neither paity. 
1'hreo interims were drawn uji - that of llatisbon, 
iS-1' ; of Augsburg, 1548; and of Loipsio in the 
same year. 

IN’rERUINEATrONS.fn fer-Ihi'-e-a-shum 
(J.at., between the lines).—Ailditious or eonneo- 
tiojiB to alegal deed, witten either on the margin 
or between the iines. Tlie initials of tlio person 
signing the deed tiro ordinarily appended to these 
alterations, to show that they are genuine. 

T NTEULOCUTORY, in-tc-Iok’-u-ior-c 
(IM . inttr, between ; and ioquof,! speak).—A 
ti'rin ill Law applied to those judgments which 
are given in the middle of a cause, iiisni some 
]dea. proceeding, or default, which is only intcr- 
lui'diate, and does not finally determine or com¬ 
plete the suit. The term is most commonly ap- 
jiliod to thtwe incomplete judgments whereby the 
light of the plaintiff is indeed established, hut 
the quantum of damages sustained by him is not 
ascertained, wiiioh can only be done by the inter¬ 
vention of a jury. 

IN fERMEDlATE STATE -Theologians 

ami Biblical critics have been much perplexed by 
the question, what becomes of the souls of tiie 
dead in the period lietween laxUly death and the 
resurrection. Sciipture does not give a clear 
reply. All Roman t Catholics and many Protes¬ 
tants believe in an intermediate state, in which 
they are classed accoriUng to tl^tsir ohai'acters and 
deeds done in tins life. The Catholics believe 
in a purifying Purgatory; and some Protestants 
suppose tliat tlie children of God enter into 
heaven, while the impenitent are cast out, the 
state of roivard and punishing commencing im¬ 
mediately ; and tliat the Judgment-day will bo 
the occasion of announcing, not awarding, pun¬ 
ishments. 

INTERMENT. (.SceBriRur..) 
INTERNATIONAL LAW. (^eeUw.) 
TNTERNUNCIO,. in.-tcr-nu.n'-she~0 (Lat., 

iiitcrnuiwitts).~Goneraily a messenger between 
two courts or governmouts, and ipore particularly 
applied to a representative of the pope, sent to 
small states and republics, as distinguished from 


the nuncio, who represents the pope at the courts 
of kings and emperors. 

. INTERPLEADER, pro¬ 

ceeding in a suit where a i>ei'soii owes a doht or 
rent to one of the parties, but, till the determina¬ 
tion of it, he does not know to wliieh. Jle ac¬ 
cordingly desires that they may inter(iluad, so 
that he may bo safe in the payment; 111 which 
case it is u.sual to order the money to be paid 
into court, for the benefit of such of the ]iartie 8 
as the court, upon heariug, shall deciee it to be 
clue. 

INTERREGNUM, in-Ur-reg'-num (Latin, 
inftr, between; regmun, kingly govenimeut).— 
Tlie jierioil duriiig-whicli a tlirono is vacant, the 
interval between the death of one king and 
accession of another. 

INTERVENTION, n-ter-ven'-shun (Latin, 
inter; and Hritire, to come between).—Awoiduscd 
to express the armed interposition of one state in 
the domestic atl'.iir.s of auotlier. Hirico tlie con¬ 
gress of Vienna, this right of intervention has 
become disf iiietly recognized, and bas been acted 
ujioii more fiequetitly than formerly. The 
right of every nation to increase its national 
dominions, wealth, and power, by all innocent 
and lawful means, is an iiieoiitrovertilile riglit 
of sovereignty generally recognized by the linage 
and ojiinion of nations ; but when the exercise of 
I tiiis light directly iutoiferea with the soveieign 
lights of other sLites, then the right of interven¬ 
tion, or iutcrfcronce of other states, is requisite 
to preserve llie li,ilaiice of power. 

INTESTACY, in-rcs'-ho •'•(Lat. , 1)1,not; and 

tiistor, I testify), —In Law, denoting the dying 
■without having made a will. 

INTOXICATION, in.tnc’-i-ka-.g>un.- In 

Law, drunkenness is no excuse for any wrong 
done by the d? unken person. By the Intoxicat¬ 
ing Liquors Licensing Act of 1872, evei-y person 
found drunk in a highway or public ])l.ieo, or in 
a licensed house is liable to a penalty of los. and 
on a second offence, within twelve mouths, to 
30 S. and on a tliird offence, within twelve iiioutliM, 
to 40s, To be drunk while in cliargc of a horse 
or carriage or of a gun is punishable with a fine 
of 20., or imprisonment for a month. 

TNTRANSlGENTES,in.ft.a„., 

A party of extreme Republicans in Sjiaiu, otlier- 
wise known as Irreooucilcables, who in 1873 with¬ 
drew from tlie Cortes, and were the cause of great 
troubles. United with Communists, they held 
Carthagena against the authoritie.s for about five 
months. 

INTUITKDN, in.tu.ish'.un (Lat., tn- 
twor, I behold).—-A term applied to that power 
of the human mimi by vvliich a thing is known 
or comprehended immediately, as soon as it is 
perceived or attended to. When the mind per¬ 
ceives the agreement or disagreement of two 
ideas, immediately by themselves, without the 
luvennon of any other, this is intuitive; for in 
this the mind is at no pains of proving or ex¬ 
amining, but perceives the truth, as the eye 
does the light, only by being directed towards it. 

1 hue, the mind perceives that white is not black, 
that a circle is not a triangle. Things that are 
JenoAvn by lutmtiou canuot bo xu&tiQ moro cot- 
tain by arguments thaiui they are at first. 
Axioms are propositions known by intuition. 

inundationI in^n-da'-tion, —The over- 
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flt w c»f ,'i rivL-r swollon by licavy rains. 4 Many 
terrible (Iisastora have resulted from this cause. 

JNVENTION OF THE CROSS. 

C'ROsy. 

INVENTORY, in'-ven-to-rc.—A schedule of 
good.s or proiierty, setting forth particulars re¬ 
specting them. An executor or adinini.strator 
makes out a bill of the effects of a deceased 
person, for the iufortnation of parties having an 
interest in the distribution. In Scotch Law, the 
term apjdies to the various pledges or deeds and 
documents produced in a suit or action, and to 
an enumeration of the titles of an pstate shown 
to a pmehaser. 

IN VESTITURE, in-ves'~tl-titre (Fr.)—The 
actual conveyance of feudal lands by a lord to liis 
va.ssnl. Invcstiture.s were introduccfl at a time 
when the art of writing,was but little known, and 
lyconrso was had to the ojum and notorious de¬ 
livery of jios.session in the presence of the other 

v. i.ss.tIs, who, ill case of a disputed title after- 
wauls, might hear witness to the fact. The 
claims umier the feudal laws of secular poteii- 
tiites to grant investitures to ecclosiasties, on the, 
]>lea that by asliimiiig temporalities, they became 
feudatories, led to many acrimonious disputes 
between the Church and the laity. In 1075, 
(Jiigory VTI. condemned, under jienalty of ex- 
commniiieation, the practice of lay investiture. 
A kind of compromise was effected between the 
E.njieror of Gerniuny and the l‘o])o by the Con- 
I'oivl.it of A\''oiins, in 1122, the former reassurning 
l.H claim to invi'.st)tHre.s with the ling and pas- 
touil stiff, the symliolsof ecclesiastical authority, 
but letaining the touch of the scejitro. 

INVOCATKIN OF SAINTS, in the I 

lioirmn Catholic church, is the calling upon or i 
jn.iyiiig to the saints that they iuteicedc with 
(h)d tor men. The invocation of saints is believed 
to have been introduced as eaily as tbo 4th cen- 
tiiiy, and it soon became goncral in the Church. 
In till! cri'id of This IV. it is said “that the 
saints I't'igniiig together with Christ arc to be 
honoured and invocaled, that tliey offer prayers 
to Cod for us;” and in the catechism of the 
Couiiidl of Ticnt they are said to be invoked “be¬ 
cause t.liey always see the face of Cod, and are 
constituted by Him the willing advocates of our 
salvation. {See iMTKiiCKsiiioN.) 

IONIAN PHILOSOPHY, was the earliest 
of the philosophic systems of ancient Greece, un4 

w. as so called because its advocates were jirin- 
ciimlly ii.atives of Ionia. The principal members 
of this school are Thales, its founder, who is also 
styled the father of Greek philosophy, Anaxi¬ 
mander, Anaximenes, Diogenes of Apollonia, 
Hciachtus, and Anaxagoras. Tho school chiefly 
concerned itself with speculations regarding the 
origin of nature and tho primary materials of tiio 
world. Ana.vagoras dwelt more upon tho mov¬ 
ing principle by which the elements are brought 
into comlmuitions of order and beauty, and may 
be regarded as the first who cleatly and. broadly 
laid down tho loading distinctions between mind 
and matter, tho former being the moving prin¬ 
ciple, perfect and simple, the latter inert matter. 
The Ionia school became extinct before tho more 
highly-developed system of Socrates. 

IRELAND, YOUNG. (See Yousa Ike- 

land.) 

IRELAND, CHURCH OF.-The estab- 


1 i.shnient of a Christian church in Ireland is gene¬ 
rally attributed to St. Tatiick, who in the, 5th 
century founded churche.s with a regular cleigy. 
In the troublous times which followed, considci’- 
able disorganization pi'obably took pi,ice, for wo 
find that, in 1111, St, Cojsus, aiuhhishop of 
Armagh, and Maclmu.se, archbishop of l?ushel, 
50 bishops, 300 jiriests, and 3,000 mcinbei-s of 
religious orders attended a synod convened in 
IVe.stmcath, for the punioso of ro-ovgatnzing 
ecclesiastical matters and enforcing disci]>line 
among the clergy and laity. The number of 
bishops was reduced to 24, and other regnlatioiis 
were agreed to, In 1151, Tope Eugene III. sent 
Cardinal I’apirius to Ireland to confertho palHums 
on the archbishops (see I’alliuji), amf in tho 
same year it was decided at the Council of Kells, 
that the clergy should be entitled to tithes. Tho 
laity objocted to pay the tithes, whicli wero not 
enforced until after the Conipiest of Ireland by 
the English. "Wheu Henry VJII. had effect, d 
tho Reforiilation in England, ho projinsiid to innko 
the Irish Ohnrcli as Protestant as the Eiigli.sfi, 
and appointed Dr. Ihowne, who Irnl been an 
Augnstinian friar, hut had tmiicd Protestant, 
archbishop of Dublin. He took with him to lie- 
land an official document announcing “ilic roj.il 
will and pleasure of his Majesty, that his sub¬ 
jects in Ireland, even as tho.so in England, should 
obey his commands in siiintual mailers ns in 
temporal, and renounce their allegiance to tlie, 
Soo of Rome.” Tho Roman Catholic prelates 
and clergy geuernlly of course ojijio.scd this lu- 
]unction, to commit which Hiuy comsideivd was 
apostacy; and the archbishop of Annagh went 
BO far as to “l.aya curso on wliosoover should 
own his HighiiC’.ss's suprem.acy, saying that tlio 
isle -as it is in the Irish chromclcs iin^nln swra - 
belongs to none but the bishop of Rome, and that 
it was the bishop of Rome who gave it to the 
king's ancestors.” An Irish Parliament w.is 
summoned in 133'^, and pas.sod Acts declaring tho 
king to he the supreme head of the Church in 
Ireland, oidoring first fruifs and twciifietli jiarfs 
to bo mid to the king, and abolishing the autlio- 
rity of the Pope. The sale of Church lands fol¬ 
lowed. The English liturgy was u.scd for tin! 
first time on Easter Sunday, 1551, in Christ 
Church Cathedial, Dublin, and shortly after¬ 
wards tho primates of all Ii eland wero annexed to 
the See of Dublin by Act of I’arli,ament. During 
the ridgn of Mary, tho Prote-staut bishops woro 
removed and the Roman Cathoho servico re¬ 
stored ; but on the accesMon of Elizabeth the 
Protestant order was restored. The cscablihlimeii b 
and endowment of a Protost.'int Church in a 
country where the great majoiity of tho people 
were Catliolics was one of the great grievances 
helping to produce the spirit of dwconteiit which 
at v'urious periods load to outbvenks and eferu 
rofiressions- By the Act for the Union of Great 
Britain and Iieland, dated duly 2, ifioo, the 
Churches of England and Ireland [the Ebtablished 
Protestant Church), acknowledged previously to 
be distinct, wore deolaifed to he tlirucefoith 0110 
Church, with the iloctrino, worship, di«ci)dine, 
and government the s.xnie as by law estahlKiln d 
for the Church of England, the two clmtchc's 
being styled “Tlie Uiiiled Chiucli of England 
and Ireland.” For nearly seventy j’oars the lush 
Church establishment W'as a forlih* subject of 
political and literary controversy. At length, on 
March r, 1869, Mr. Gladstone introduood a Bill 
to put an end to the establishment of the Church 
of Ireland; and on the 26th of July it receivel 
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the royal assent, anti came into .effect on the ist 
of January, 1871. The censirs for tl m t year 
showed that, while there wore 4,J4t,93:f’Roman 
Catholics, there were only 683,295 members of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Provisions of the Act of fjisestablisbmoiit.—The Act 
’ provides for the Incorporation of tlie Protestant 
Chiirch of Ireland by united action of the dwgy and 
con^regatlous of the Church ae etistioj? on Uio_ ist of 
January, >870. In accordance with that provision a 
charter of incorporation was duly u.vecuted, and the 
succeeding provisions of the Act gotern the connection 
between the CJontnilasioiiers and the Church. The 
Commissioner are empowered, with reference to 
cccle-siastlcal buildings that liave ceased to be used for 
church piirpo-sas, eitlier to sell the property or to make 
over such buildings to the Irish Coininissloners of 
Public Works to bo preserved as public monuments. 
iCccJcsiastical iiuildings, in use for church purposes on 
the i.st of .January. iS?*, are subject, under the A.ct,to 
one of two provisions, i- blvery such building, 
rugirtered isifore July 7, iSyt, by the corjmrato church, 
as rcnuircd for idinrch puriwsea, is hence the property 
of such corporate church ; or, 3, Bvery such build¬ 
ing, not heiiig so registered, the Commissioners are 
reipiiiTd to sell, and to add the proceerls to their 
common fund, unless it la proved to be private pro- 
l>er;y of individuals or subsoribera, who are entitled 
to their property therein as tlnnigb it had not been a 
church ox church building. The Commissioners have 
I>owur to grant land to attach to any chnrch residence 
retained by tlie coiporate ohurcli The ijuactity of 
land is li mitcil to tliii ty acres for a see house, or ten acres 
for any other ruclcsiastical tesidence. Peisonal endow¬ 
ments are respected, but the term is limited to money 
coutnhuted from private sources since the year 1660. 
Tithe rent cliarges become ibe property of the Com- 
tiiissioners. They are entitled to reipiire payment 
tliineofas pi cviou-vly, or to commute the same tor a 
c.ip)tal sum eipial to years'purcha.se, payable down 

or by insttilmeuts and Intele.st on balances of purchase 
itioiiuy, such insUlments not to extend over more than 
jK >e,u.s. livery bisliop, beneflcod clergyman, per- 
inaimut curate, schoolmaster, clerk, or sexton, actually 
holding and fullilling the duties of each oiilce re- 
si*i'ctiveiy on the ist of January, 1871, so long as he 
iHmtinues to hold his oflice, is entitled to payment from 
tire Cunimissioner.s of the some amount of net income 
as he was previously entitled to under the establish¬ 
ment ill virtue of such ulflce ; such net income to be 
regarded as a life annuity, with powertocach recipient 
to commute for a capital sum uiiual to the value of ids 
annuity. BiKhops are in future to be elected by the 
clergy and laity, and the first so diosen was the bis¬ 
hop of Kllnipre, In September, 1874. The Itcglum 
Donium and the Haynootii grant (sre those headings), 
were dealt with by the Act. Comiieusation was made 
to Presbyterian luinlstors for the aliolition of the for¬ 
mer, and the grants to Presbyterian colleges and to 
Maynootli were commutetl by payment of fourteen 
years’ value of the money annually voted. As the 
ttnaneial result of thedlseaiablishineut, there remained 
a surplus of nearly L'B.mio, and that was devoted to the 
relief of unavohlablc calamities and sutfenng not iiro- 
vided for by the opmation of the Poor Law, and given 
to asylums for lunatics, the blind, deaf hhd dumb, 
associations of numus, infirmaries, reformatories, and 
similar institutions. 

Organizatioii of the Churoh.—There are 2 archbishops, 
10 bishops, 13 IS beneficent clergymen, end about z6o 
unbeneficed. Thu supreme legislative authority is 
vested in the Ceneral Synod, cousistlng of two houses 
—^the House of Blslmp-s, and the House of Jlcpreson- 
tatlves, the latter comprising 308 clerical and 416 lay 
members, chosen by the diocesan synoda The arcbl- 
eplscopai dioceses are Armagh and Dubliti; the epls- 
siopal diocesea, ' 4 Ieath, Down, Killatue, Limerick, 
Taam, Zterry, <iasbel, Kltmorc, Cork, and Ossory, 

IRISH SOOIETY, THE HONOUR¬ 
ABLE,—name given to a committee of 
oitieons, rejiresenting . la London oonijrauies, 
invcBtet] in 16x3 by James I. to colonitse the con- 
ffeciited lands in the north of Ireland, termed the 
Ulatvsr pUmthtioue. The oompanies rcoeived 
charter. 


IRONCLAD SHIPS. (,sve Navy.) 

IRON CROSS.--Al’nissiiin order of knight¬ 
hood, institnted in 1813 by Frederick )V'illiam 
, III., and confeircd for diatiiiguishod military ser¬ 
vice ; a much larger cross, known as the grand 
cross, being given exclusively for the gaining a 
decisive battle or the capture or brave defence of 
a fortress. The decoration consists of an iron 
cross with silver mounting. 

IRON CROWN.—The crown of the old 
Longobardian kings. It was first used in the 
corouation of Agiluph, King of the Immhards, in 
591, and aftcrwmds in the coronation of Olicirle- 
inagne, 774, and at the coronation of 34 sove¬ 
reigns. The first (lorman eiujiwor known with 
certainty to have worn it was Ifenry of Luxem- 
berg, in tlte early part of the i.jth century. Tra¬ 
dition says it was given newly two contuiies 
earlier by Pope Gregory the Grotit to Quetu 
TheodoUnda. It was preserved in the sacristy 
of tlie cathedral of Monza until 1859, when the 
Austrians removed it to Mantua, and it is now 
in Vicmia. In 1803, Napoleon, having been 
elected King of Italy, crowned himself with it, 
saying, Dim me I'a dunne, ijaty Omiiti- // (ouekrra, 
“ God gave it to me, woe to him who touches it.” 
The crown consists of a golden hcoji, richly orua- 
incnted with enamelled fiowers and precious 
stones, and within it a thin fillet of iron, which 
eccie.siastical tradition asserts to have been ham¬ 
mered from one of tlie nails of the tmo Cross. 

Order of the Iron Crown.—Napoleon foumlei! an onlor 
of knighthood with this name, to consist of fizo mcin- 
bers, a number afterwards rsisi’d to oSs- .fitter the 
fall of .Vapoleon, the order, which ImcI relapsed into 
obscuiity, was revived by the Emperor Francis I. in 
i8i6, with the name of Austrian Order of the Tnui 
drown, it lias three classes, the first of 20 members, 
the second of -jo, and the thinl of so, exclusive of 
princas of the Imperial house The decoration con¬ 
sists of a gold crown, bearing the Austrian eagle on 
both aides. Knights of the first clas-s wear.on the left 
breast a silver star, with the iron crown In its centre, 
and round its blue edge the words Jrifa et /luWit 
(ancient and exteuded). The costume consists of a blue 
velvet cap and mantle, a yellow undei-garment, Ami 
white stockings and shoes. 

IRRITA-NCY, ir^-ri-tan-se (Lat., imtirs, of 
no elloot).—In Scotch Law, something geiierdlJy 
of the nature of neglect or injury, which destroys 
or makes void an existing i ight. 

IRVINOITES. (See Cathouc and Apos¬ 
tolic Ciiuncii.) 

ISAIAH, i-sni'-ha (Hebrew, heshfuialnt, 
“ salvation of Jehovah The name of tlie first 
in order of tlie iiroidietic books of the Old TesU- 
rneiit, and called alter Us author. , Isaiah (referred 
to in the New Testament as Esaias, the Greek 
form of .the name) prophe-sied in the reigns of 
Uzzi.ali, Jotliam, Aliaz, and Hezukinh. According 
to a Jewish tradition, he was sawn asunder, by 
order of Alanasseh; but this is doubtful, although 
some writers suppose that reference is made to 
this murtyrdoni by tlie writer of the epistle to tho 
Hebrews (xi. 37). The date of the martyrdom, if 
it really took place, is supposed to have been 696 
or 69s B.c, Down to the latter part of the Ijist 
century, Isaiah was universally regarded, both by 
Jews and Ubrittians, as the author of this book; 
but since that time, tho Gorman critics have been 
endeavouring to prove that tho last 57 cliapters 
of the book (xi.—Ixvi.) were tho production of 
another writer. One of the principal arguments 
is, tliat events occurring at least» hundred years 
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afk*r the tleatli of the historical Isaiah are referred 
to; but to this it is replied that the chapters are 
prophetic, and that the fulfilment was literal. 
At tlio opening of the book, the author describes 
his poems as “ visions,"'thatis, special revelations. 
Of Isaiah himself it is only known that he appears 
to have lived in Jerusalem, to have been married, 
and to have had three sons. His wife is referred 
to as a prophetess (viii. 3}. The predictions of 
Isaiah may be divided into six ports, each con¬ 
taining a number of discourses, delivered by the 
prophet to the various nations or people whom he 
was commissioned to address, x contains a 
general description of the estate and condition of 
the Jews, in the several ])eriods of their history; 
tho pvdinulgation and success of tho Gospel, and 
the corning of Mcssialt to judgment (i.—v.), 
delivered diiritig the reign of iTzziah, king of 
Judah; 3 comprises the predictions delivered in 
the reigns of Jothara and Ahaz (vi.—xii.); 3 con¬ 
tains various predictions, “ burdens” against the 
Babylonians, Assyrians, Philistines, and other 
nations, witli wliom the Jews had any intercourse 
(xiii.—x'xiii.); 4 contains a jiropliccy of tho groat 
calamities that should befall the people of God— 
His merciful tirescrvatiou of a remnant of them, 
and of their restoration to their country, of their 
conversion to tho Gospel, and the desteuction of 
Antichrist (xxiv.—x\xv.); 5 comprises the his¬ 
torical part of the projiheoy of Isaiah (xxxvi.— 
xxxix.); 6 comprises a series of ptopheoios, 
delivcnul, in all probability, towards tne close of 
liozekin.h’s reign. Isaiah has been denominated 
the ev,angelical prophet, on account of tlie number 
and variety of bis prophecies concerning tho 
Hessiah. “Thisprophet,’’saysLowth,“ahoimds 
in such traiisceiuleut excellences, that ho maybe 
properly said to alYord tho most perfect model of 
prophetic i>oetry. He is at once elegant aud sub- 
limr, forcible and orimmoiital ; bo unites energy 
with oopiousnc.ss, and dignity with variety. In 
his sentiments there is uncommon elevation and 
majo.sty; in his imagery the utmost jiropiiety, 
elegance, dignity, and diversity; in his language 
jiincomiuon beauty and energy, and, notwitb- 
st.uidiiig the oksoiuity of his subjects, a surprising 
degree of cleanless aud simplicity.” The genius 
of uniiisitired man certainly never re,ached to 80 
groat a height of rhetorical aud poetical fervour 
as docs the inspired eloquence of Isaiah, alter¬ 
nately sublime, poetical, majestic, and in¬ 
finitely tender. One critical writer says, “The 
poetry, ttie tone, the calmness, the dignity, tho 
gentleness, and the stoninoss of all the other 
prophets meet in Isaiah so as mutually to 
qualify and tomjicr one another, thus combining 
to distliigiiisli liim as tho impersonation of the 
symmetry and perfection of tlie whole.” 

ISTDORTANDECRETALS.t-si-dor'-f-an. 

—A spurious composition of the 9th century, pro- 
feshing to define tho privileges of the Tope and, 
tlic whole system of the liomish hierarchy. For 
several centuries these Decretals were considered 
to bo of undoubted authority. The author is 
unknown, but the book is supposed to have 
Originated at Mentz, about thO' middle of tho 9th 
century. It was issued under the nattie of Isidore 


of Seville, a.s a part of the genuine colh'ct.inn 
known as his. After the Reformalion, critical 
exaiiilnalion proved its iiniiuthcnticity. It is 
sometimes referred to in ecclesiastical history as 
the “ False Decretals.’ 

ISLAM, is'-lam .—^Tho Arabic name for the 
Mohammeilan religion. (See Koran an.l Hoiiam- 
MEIMN HELIGION.) 

ISIS, i'-*w(.-~-TIie most i»rominent goddess of 
the complicated mythology of aneie,iit Egypt, tlm 
wife and tho sister of Osiris, with whom her 
histoi-y is interwoven. (See Oaiuis, for a general 
sketch of Egyiitian mythology.) Isis is classed 
as the great benefactress of tho country, .and was 
tho instructress in the art of cnltivating grain. 
At the festivals hehl in her honour, wheat and 
barley were carried in the jproeesaion. dim 
worship of Tsis was introduceil at a very early 
I>criod mto Greece, and thence ]>a‘iscd into Italy. 
It was established in Romo by t^ulla in 8 t 5 n.ii. ; 
and in 43 n.t'., the Triumvirs founded a tcmiplo 
of Isis and Sera,pis. (See SitRAX’iH.) The, cele¬ 
brations became so licentious that they wcie pro¬ 
hibited, but continued to bo hold in private, 
although Tiberius tluew the statue of the god¬ 
dess into the Tiber. In Egyptian inscriptions, 
Isis is sometimes represented with the head ot a 
cow, or suckling Horus, and sometimes wearing 
on her head tlie vulture symbol of maternity. 

LSMAILIS, -mit-ceV i*.— .V sect of the Mo¬ 
hammedans of the Shiito branch of Islam, (‘■•'te 
Mohajumkuantsm and Sjuitkh.) 

ISRAEL. (^recJRWH.) 

ISSUE, in Law, haa various significations. 
Sometimes it denotes the cbihhen begotten be¬ 
tween a man and his wife; sometimes the profits 
growing from amercements and flues; sometimes 
the profits of lands and tenements; but it genu-- 
ally signifies ttie iioint of matter in dispute be¬ 
tween a iilointitf and defemlant in a eaiise. 
When, in the course of pleading, the jiaities in 
a oaiise come to a point, which is itilirmisl on ono 
side and denied 011 the other, they are then said 
to be at issue. (See PnEAUiNO.) 

ITALIAN CATHOLIC CHURCH.—A 

Beet numbering about x.ooo members, rocenty 
formed. The bases of belief arc that the (kitholio 
Church means the society of all believers and 
that Jesus Chrisf’ls the.sole head; no miracles 
have been wrought since the death of the aiios- 
tolio time.a, and the only true faith is that 10- 
vealod in the Holy Scriptures. 

ITALIC VERSION.—A translation of tlie 
Scriptures into Italian, in use between the middle 
of the Olid century and the compilation of tho 
Vulgate towards the close of tho 4th century. 

ITE, MISSA EST, i'-temiV-su eat (Jiot., Go, 
it is dia;iolveiI).-- In the Roman Catliolie Church, 
a formula by which, on joyful fea-sts, the end of 
low in.ass is announced to the people, and tho 
assembly ia dismissed. Tho priest stands liefom 
tho centre of the altar, ami sings these woids 
after tlie Dius aoliseum. 
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J ACOliTNS, tile most colebratod of the clubs 
of the fii-ht French revolution. It originated in 
the Club Jirrtijn, formed on the oiiening of the 
Statcs-genernl at VorsailleH, in lyUi), by tho de¬ 
puties troin iJrittany. On the removal of tliat 
assembly to Paris, this club estalihshed itself in 
the Kue Ht. Houorc, in tho old conveiit of Domi¬ 
nican friars, or Jacobins. Tiioy admitted any 
citizen inhoducud by four members, and assumed 
the new name of Soci/td dfs Amu de l-tt Constitu¬ 
tion, better known as Jacobins from their place 
of meeting. TJvuy soon became very numerous ; 
ilc{)utie.s, and all desirous of political iuiiuettce, 
seeking to join them. The club became the oon- 
Irolling power of the Revolution.' Extreme 
opinions gaining the ascendancy, the original and 
more moderate members withdrew to form the 
Sor.k'lit dc 1789, or des Fcuilkintu; tho effect of 
which seucs.sion was to render the Jacobins more 
radical .and lioisterous. Thoir inline nee extended 
through France, and in 1791 they possessed t,2oo 
branch societies, all which obeyed orders from 
licadcjuartors in Pari.s. In Alay, 179 r, the Journal 
de In SonUte deg Jtiiu de la Constitution was 
establi.slied, and iis('(l in conveying revolutionary 
principles to every corner of the kingdom. Tliey ' 
were lorouiost iii the insurreniionary movements 
of .June 20 and August io,‘ originated the revolu¬ 
tionary Conihvune de Pari't, and changed their 
named to h’s Amia de la LiberU et de PKmlitS, 
lAoin this time they iiilcd supreme, even in the 
Oonvontion itself. Robo.spicrre’s political aupre- 
nucy commenced with them, and with him their 
power fell on tho 9th Tliennidor. The terror 
they hadinspitod was no more; and 011 tho 9th I 
November, 1794, the reactionary party —the jeu -1 
nesse dor^.e. —attacked their hcadipiartcrs in force, j 
and the Convention decreed the suspension ofj 
their meetings and the closing of their hall. The 
place of meeting was soon afterwards domolisliod. | 
Vain attcin])t8 weie made by the remnants of tho 
pai'ty to regain influence, by cstahlishingfirst the 
(Hub da Mau&<je, and tlien the Club de la Rue du 
Hue. 

JaoobiDS,—A popular name In France for monks of 
the Ilouiluluaii order, originating in the fact tlmt the 
chief house was in tho Hue Ht. Jacques in I’aris. 

JACOBITES, 9aA.''-(>-tifc.s, a party in Gieat 

Biitaiu who, after the revolution of 1688, adhered 
to the cause of tho dethroned king James II. 
(Ijatin, Jacobus) and his descendants, 'rbey wnro 
numerous and poweiful in Soothtnd, and lor 
more than half a century continued to con.spiro 
for the restoration of I,lie exiled house of ,Stuart. 
They rose in unsiicce‘.!;.fn! icvolt in 1715, and 
again in i74,'i- Tlicir final extinction as a party 
may be dated from the tleafcli of tlie Pietondcr 
Charles Edward, in 1788, tliough they had long 
before ceased to bo formidable to the established 
govornnieut. 

In Heclcsiastical History, a (’hnsUau sect in the 
Hast, partiiMilarJy in Syria and Me'^opotamla. 'Ciunc' 
derive their ».smo from Jacobus Jiara< 1 ;uus (Bar-dai), 
hisliop of Kilessa, who, in the 6 th oeutmy, tstiiblislied 
a pertnanent ecclesiastical organization among the 
Mono))liy sifos (.t«r JVIiusosojpiiv'iEs.) At the death 
of liarsditios thcsei't was very numerous in Asia, and 
am) 111 F.gyi''-, where they formed tnc nucleus of the 
lircsjiit t optic chnrcli. The Asiatic Jacobites number 
about governed by two patrian^hs, one (the 

painarch of Antiuelijat DiarbeElr, the other (patiiarch 


of Jerusalem) at Saphran. They practise circumcision 
before baptism, and In their church services use tho 
obsolete Syriac language- 

JACOBUS, jak-o'-hus, a gold coin of tho 
value of twonty-livo sliillings, and so called from 
King James I. of England, in whose reign it was 
struck. A new Jacobus, only v.alucd at twenty- 
three shillings, was sometimes called a Ca/rolua. 

JACQUERIE, zkak-a-rid .—The name de¬ 
rived from Jacquo-s, a contemptuoiis epithet for 
a poor man, given to the insurgent peasantry of 
France in 1358, who, under the loadcrslup of a 
man named Caillot, popularly known as .Jacques 
Bonhommo, committed many outr.agcs dining the 
capturing of John tho French King. Long-oon- 
tinued oppression on the part of the noble.s, and 
tho tyranny of diaries the Bad, King of 
Navai’re, were the causes of the outbreak. After 
a few months of anarchy, tho revolt was shp- 
pressec' with groat slaughter near Aleaux. ', 

JACTITATION OF MAIUIIA(]|E, jal* 

ti-M-tion (Lnt., jarfitatus, cast about).—A 
law term signifying the obligation of a person 
who professes to be m.arricd to another, who 
denies tliat any manage has taken place, to 
proiluoc proof that the coreinoiiy has taken x>laoe. 
If tliis is not done, then a decri-c fia-ssos enjoiniug 
the person who lia.s claimed to be martied to 
perpetual silence on the subject. Tho piocess is 
seldom resorted to in Kngland, lcg.vl evidence of 
marriage not being dilfieult to obtain, and tho 
performance of the cei oniony being fenced with 
such legal safeguards tliat doubt.s ns to whether 
it has been legally performed can scarcely exist. 

JAIL. {SecPKlHONrt.) 

JAIL DELIVERY.--The periodical .sit¬ 
tings of the judges to try prisoners, and so clear 
the ]>iisuns. {Sec Assi/.es!.) 

JAIL FEVER.- -A disease which in former 
times, when prisons wete dons of filth, often 
broke out among the inmates, with terrible re¬ 
sults. In May, 1730, two judges, tho Lord Alayor, 
an alderman, many jurymen, and a large number 
of spectators were alfeotod while utlondiiig tho 
assixes at the Old Bailey, and many died. It is 
supposed to have been a severe form of typhus 
fever. 

JAINri, OR JAINAS,9a/)i;,yrti'-w<M (Sans., 
Jins, victorious).—A leligious sect among the 
llindoo.«. They are very numerous in the 
suutliorn and western provinces of frindooslan, 
and are pi incipally engaged in commerce. It is 
believed tliat .rainism is of much later origin than 
Buddliism or'Brahainism, and that it did not 
rise into iin])ortance till the 8th or gtli century of 
oiir ora. It seems to jiartako of both of these 
earlier woi ships, and was probably an attempt to 
reconcile Buddhism with Brahainism. The prin¬ 
cipal points of difference between them and tho 
Bialiainioal Hindoos are—i, a denial of the 
divine origin of the Vedas; 2, tho worship of 
certain holy mortals, who, by living exemplary 
lives here and by self-mortineation, had raised 
themselves superior to the god|i; and, 3. extreme 
tenderness for animal life; in all of which points 
they resemble the Buddhists. Tlidr moral code, ‘ 
or “ great duties,” are—i, refraining from injury 
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. to life ; 2, truth ; 3, honesty ; 4, chastity; 5, 
freedom from worldly closiruB. Their four 
“ merits” are--lihcr(ility, gentleness, piety, and 
penance. 'I'hey olrserve many of the essential 
litos an«l festivals of tho Hindoos. There arc two 
sects or divisions of Jaiiies Digainharas and 
Sirelambaras, who dilfer in the colour of their 
costume and in many points of doctrine and 
piactice. They class their divinities into four 
divisions, of whom the despised saints are tlic 
highest, and at present nuinher 24, of whom pro¬ 
bably only tho last two had any real existence, 
the mystical traditions of the others being of the 
most extravagant kind. 

JAMES) EPISTLE OF.ya/nis, isthename 

of one of the canonical books of the New Testa¬ 
ment. The authorship of tuis book lias been 
disputed. There arc three persons of tins name 
mentioned in Scripture : i, dames tho Apostle, 
son of Zehedeo, and brother of John; 2, .James 
tho Le.ss, son of Alphcns and Mary, who was also 
an apostle; and, 3, James, the brother of our 
Lord. It is generally hold by divines that it was 
James the son of Aliihcus that wrote this book. 
The epistle is addressed “ to tlio twelve tribes 
wlikli are scattered abroad,” evidently, from the 
conte-xt, meaning those that had embraced Chri-s- 
tianity. The design of tho ni>o.stle in writing 
this epistle was —i, to prevent the .Jewish Chris¬ 
tians from falling into tho vices which abounded 
among their countrymen, and to caution them 
against covetousness and sunsnality, distrusting 
the divine goodness, Ac. ; 2, to set them right as 
to the doctrine of justification liy faith; 3, to 
intimate to .sncli as laboured under bodily dis- 
onlers, tliat, if they were penitent, they might 
hoiio for a miraculous cure; and, 4, to prevent 
tlu'ir lii'iiig im]>aticnt under their present per¬ 
secutions or dark prospects, and to sujiport and 
comfort them by tho assurance that tho coming 
of tlie Jjoid was at liand. Tho language of this 
epistle siupasses all the other writings of the 
!New Tostiimciifc in the purity of its Greek, in 
livehticss, and in felicity of expression. Tlio 
canouicdl aulliority of this epistle lias been much 
disiiulcil both in early and more recent times. It 
is cla.ssod iiy Kiiscbins among the dtilileimmenrii, 
or wtitiugs, whose authenticity was ijucstioiied, 
and it was rejected by Luther and some of the 
other reformers. The groat argument in its 
favour is its being found in the Syriac version of 
tlio New Testament, executed at the end of tho 
Jst or early in the 2nd centur^r. 

JANISSAPtlES, on JANTZAPTER. 

jun'-e-ia-rtK ,—A body of Turkisli infantry, now 
extinct. The name is derived from yenUken, or 
yeni, .and an/uiri (new troops). According to a 
Turkish historian, tlicj' were first assembled in 
1329 by Sultan Oreban; but they were not regu¬ 
larly organized until isf's, when Amnrath 1 ., 
after conquering the soutlicni Slavic kingdoms, 
claimed one ftfth of the captives, including the 
able-bodied youth, to )>e converted to Islamism 
ami educated as soldiers. This was done wifJh 
extraordinary caro, the recruits being distributed 
first among the peasantry of Asia Minor, that 
’ they might become hardened by rural life and 
familiar with Mtdiammcdanism. The result was, 
that they manifested all the enthusia.sm of pro¬ 
selytes. Privileges being granteil them, they 
soon became a :^rmidable means of defence. 
They were dividecrnito 19^ ortan, each number¬ 
ing—in Constantinople nominally 100 men, and 
elsewhere 200 and 300 in time of peace, and 300 


in time of war. Tliey wore um 
of an dfin, or comiiiander-iu-cliit 
fine soldiery rendered signal sorn 
i.sh empire; but at length tiie rcc\ 
from all ranks and classes, but d 
lowest. A spirit of iusubordinatioiX 
chief characteristic. In 1826, tl\ 

Miilmioiind formed the jdan of gotV 
these troo])s. He gathered them 
strat.igem, and burned tlieni alive in 
racks, or caunonadvd tliom at tho Hleidun. ''x'' 
wlio,, survived were sentenced to exile. kthvX 
thousand janissaties wore thus killed, and shortly 
afterwards the force was formally dissolved by a 
firman issued by the Sultan. 

JANSENISTS, jan'-sen-i»ts. —A party in 
tho Iloman Catholic Church, wliich arose about 
the middle of tho lytb ccntuiy, and took its iiaine 
from Cornelius Jausenius, bishop of Ypres, who 
died in 1638. He was a great fidvocato for tho 
doctrines of Augustine, some of whose woiks he 
is said to have reail tliitty times, and left a work, 
which was published after his ileath,- under the 
name of Aiiyustimis, in which, suppoitcd by 
quotations from the woiks of xVngustiuc, be set 
forth the doctrine of in'csistiblo grace imd ab¬ 
solute election and rojoeliou. This doctrine was 
not new, for it had already several times agitated 
tlic Church. Jansoniii.s’s work was fiercely at¬ 
tacked by tho Jesuits as heretical, and as eon- 
tniniug the five following propositions r. That 
there arc certain commandnients of God whieli 
good men are absolutely unable to obey, though 
they desire to do so, God not having given tlu m 
a sudicient measure of grace; 2, that no person 
in the falhm state of iiatuio can re.sist the infhi- 
ciiee of divine grace; 3, to render theinselv(>s 
meritorious in the siglit of God, it is not requisite 
that men should be exempt fiom internal neces¬ 
sity, but only from outwanl constraint; 4, that 
llie scnii-l’elagians are heretical in maintaining 
that the human will is able to resist or oliey the 
inllnoiices of divine q'race ; 5, tliat to say that 
Christ died for all men is somi-l’clngianism. 
After much iiitvigiiiiig and <lelny, the five ]'ro- 
poi-itions were condemiieii by Pope Innocent X. 
as heretieal; but this by no means ended the 
disjiulc, for the Jansonists coiitendeil that they 
were condemned in a sense dilTcie.nt fioin that 
which they were intended to bear by the author. 
An appeal was again made to tho Pope, and in 
ibsbajaew bull Was issued by Alexander 
declaring that .Jansenins meant the jiropositions 
in tho sense condemned by tho previous bull. 
A formulary was now drawn out, confoim- 
ably to the new bull, and all ecclesiastical ]icrsons 
were required to sign it, on pain of licing sus- 
1 pended from their offices. Most of tlii'm refused, 
and a schism was thus occa.sioncd in the French 
I church, which lasted for some time. 'I’he Port 
Eoyalists {see P0HT Koyai.), Arnaiihl, Pascal, 
Nicole, Perrault, were coiis))icuous fiir their de¬ 
fence of .fanseuism, and, not content witli acting 
on the defensive, carried tlio var into tho 
enemy’s country, attacking the errors and cor¬ 
ruptions of the lioi'nish clmreli, especi.illy «f the 
Jesuits ; one of the ablest of then attacks being 
tho *• I’roviiicial Letters ” of Pascal. 'i'h* y also, 
as a means of dissipating ei-ror, encouraged the 
iliffusion of education, and published a number 
of valuable educational woiks. At length, Cle¬ 
ment IX., in order to bring about peace, 
attempted to compromise matters, by asking 
merely a rejootion of the live propositions, with- 
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jout ft»crilii«s them to Jansanius. The liberal 
iwliuy of Iiinoccut XI. tended still iiiorc to 
restore peace. In 1698, however, the smoulder¬ 
ing tire was again stirred up into a lierco llame 
by the appoariinoe of b'atlier Quo.snel’s “ Moral 
Ohsevvations on the New Testament.” Quosnel 
was banished from the country; and in 1709, j 
Louis XIV., at tlio iustiyation of liis Jo.siiit con -1 
lessor, aiipprcsscd and destroyed the monastery 
of the Port Royal, and the nio«t revolting indig¬ 
nities were offered to the aslies of its illustrious 
dead. In 1713, Clement XI. issued his famous 
biftl Uniamitm, condemning lor propositions of 
Quesuel’s work. Tlio strife continued for some 
time after this, and many of the ilansenists 
emigrated to Holland. A number of tho_ French 
clergy si ill hold the i»rinciples of JnnseniuB, and 
since they have had an organ in the re¬ 

ligious press, L’Obitcrvuteur CuUiofique, ■\V'liile 
.Jansenism remained in France a theological 
school, it became in the NctKerlaiidB an inde- 
l)endent ehurch. In 1704, Coddc, the vioar- 
{il»ostohc of the archhishoitric of Utrecht, was 
dcpost'il by the Pope for holding.lanseuistic views; 
hut tile chapter I’ofuscd to ncknowlcdgo the 
validity of tliis deposition, and in 1723 they 
chose an archbislio)i of their own. yinoo that 
time they have had an avehhlKhop at Utrecht, 
and bishops at Haavloin and Deventer. These 
.fansenists call themselves by preference the 
' disciples of St. Augustine, whose iloctrmes they 
iiiaiutaiii, uplioldiog moral .strictness, and regard¬ 
ing the inward .service of God as the greatest 
jiroof rif pu t.y. The Jansenists of the Utrecht 
church number about 5,'x»p members and 30 
clergy, for the tiaiuiug of whom their is a 
hcmiu.ary at Amer.spool. The .lanscnistic jirin- 
ciplcH also evtendixl to Italy, especially to Tus¬ 
cany, whero T{is]K)]» Kiocl and lus jtarty effected 
a temporary schisni, 

.TANUA-RIAS ST., ORDER OF.ian-M- 

rttr'-f-«.s.--An Older of knighthood, founded in 
*73^1 hy King Charles of yici'ly, abolisbed by tho 
French invaders in 1806, and reconstructed in 
iSi|. It commcmor.ites the early Ohiistian 
martyr Januarias, bishop of Benevonto, in the. 
.Srd century, whose blood, preserved at Naples, is 
BUpiiosed to liipiety three times a year, when the 
phul containing it was In ought near the head of 
the mailyr, also preserved, 'I'hc Knights are 
cither Oarali rc dc Qiiinthia (Knights of right), 
who must he able to conntfour noble generations, 
or Vm-idu've de Oyazui (Knights of speoisil'crea- 
tkm). The badge i.s an octagonal gold cross, 
enamelled wliilo and red, with gold lilies. On 
the obverse is the iimire of tho saint, aiul on tho 
reverse an open hook, and two phials iiartly filled 
with blood, 

JASHER, 130()K0F (Heb., Sepher Ua- 
yauhnr, book of the upright), is tlio name of a 
book referred to in two pasaagt's of the Old 
Testament {.fosh, x. 13 ; a !; 4 ani. i. rS), hut now 
lost. Some have held tiiat it was tho Book of 
Douloronotny, others Judges; others tho liooks 
of Samuel themselves. St. .feromo aiul some 
others wero of opinion lhat it was the book of 
Geuesis; but fiu invincible ohjeetion to these 
suggestions U9 tliat the passages quoted are not 
to be found any of the books named. Bishop 
Lowth, froiij Jhe poetical nature of the citations 
from it, . th^t it was a collection of 

national poeftis; In which opinion he was 
foltowcd by DescRtus, who thought that it ac¬ 
quired its name, tho book of tho njwight,’^ 


from being written in praise of upright men. 
The general opinion is that the book of Jasher is 
one of those writings which perished during the 
captivity. Dr. VV. J. Donaldson published in. 
XS54 a book entitled “.Jasher; Fmgmenta 
Arciictypa Uarminum Hebraicoriun in Ma^iore- 
ihieo veteris Testamenti texlu i>asaim tessollata,” 
in which he attempts to restore this ancient re¬ 
cord in accordance with his own idea of its scope 
and contents. He asserts that it was written 
during the reign of Solomon, piobahly by 
Natluin tho prophet, assisted perhaps by Gad tho 
seer; and that its object was to show that at 
first man was upright, but, by following carnal 
wdsdora, had fallen away, while the Israelites 
wore chosen to jireserve and transmit this law of 
uprightness. He believes tliat it compiised tho 
TuaiTow of what is contained in the sacred Scrip¬ 
tures which were not then written ; ami that it 
was subsequently worked up in a careless or 
arbitrary manner into tlie hooks as they now 
stand, at least as far as the hook of Psalms. 
With tills view, he proceeds to build up his 
imaginary book of Jasher. There are also twO 
rabbinical works that bear the title of the “Book 
of uashcr,”—one a moral treatise, written in 
the end of the i.|th century by K. Shabbatai 
Cainiu/, Lcvita,~a copy of which, in MS., is intho 
Vatican Library ; the other, a treatise on .Tewish 
laws, liy It. Thum, written in tJie i3t,h eeiitnry, 
and printed at fiacow in 1617. Another mediae¬ 
val work, in Hebrew (printed at Venice and 
Prague in 1625), hears tlie same title, and is taiil 
to nave been discovered at the destruclioii of 
Jerusalem by Titus, .md to h.ave been hi ought to 
Spain and presei veil at Seville. It is probably 
tlie work of a Spanish .Tew of the i3tli century, 
containing the historical nurratiios of tho Pcnfci- 
toiie!), Joshua, and Jmlgi s, with many fabulous 
additions. A clumsy forgery was perpetrated in 
t 7 .i', by one Jacob Hive, a type-founder in 
Bristol, who published a work entitled the 
“Book of Jasher, witli tcHtinionioa and notes 
explanatory of tho test; to which is jirefixcd 
various readings ; ttanslaled into Knglish by 
Alcuin of Britain, who went a pilgrimage into 
the Holy T,iuid.” This clumsy fraud was revived 
at Bristol, 1827; at London, 1S33; and at New 
York, 1840. 

JATAKAj Jal-n-l'<t .—A series of Buddhist 
records, containing an account of the pte- 
vions births of the jiuddha. (,Scr BuuDiiisM.) 

JEHOVAH, jc-ho'-va (Ifehrcw, JeJmveh; 
abbreviated Jah in poetry). —A name given in 
Soripture to the Supreme”Being. Its true pro¬ 
nunciation has been lost, as tJie Jevv.s scrupulously 
avoid making any mention of it: .and, accordiug 
to their tradition, it wa.s pronounced but once a 
ycsii, by the high priest on the day of atonement, 
when he entered the holy of holies. In thp Olil 
IVistamcnt, the name Jehovah appears to express 
the Dciiy in personal action with man, as Elohim 
is u.scd in a more arhitinry sense. {See Hjc.oui.u 
ami Genksib.) 

^ JEMIDARjjcJii'-c-cfrw', a native ofiBoor in tho 
East-Iudian ariny, who holds a rank 'tomewhat 
similar to that of a lioutonant in the regular 
service. ^ 

JEREMIAHj (Hebrew, “tho 

appointed of Jehovah”).—The nomo of one of 
the prophetic books of tho Old rcskamont, called 
after its author, the prophet Jeremiah (raferr^ 
to in tho Now Testament as Jeremy). It em- 
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braces a perioil of iipwanlsof forty yeai’s. hot^vcpn 
B.c. 628 and sRfi. 'L'ho various iirophecics of tliis 
book are arrange<l without any legunl to the 
order of time in wiiich tl)ey v^re delivered. The 
following arrangement \yill serve to make the 
book more intelligible to tbo reader:—!. Tlie 
jn'ophccies delivered in the.reign of Joeiali (i.-- 
xii.); 2, in the reign of Jehotukirn (juij.-xx., 
xxii., x-rin., x.k\.v., x.txvi., xlv.-xlviii., and 
xlix, 1-33); 3, in the reign of Zedekiah (xxi., 
xxiv., xxvii.'xxxiv., xxxvii.-xxxix., xlix. 34- 
39, I, li.) ; 4, under the govornmoutof Gedaliah, 
from the taking of Jerusalem to the retreat of the 
people into Egypt, and the pi-ophccies of Jere 
iniah delivered to the Jews in that coiuitry (xl.- 
xliv.) The last chapter (lii.) was added by some 
other hand, probably Ezra, subsequently to the 
return from the captivity, of wliioli it gives a 
short account, and forms a proper argument 
or introiluction to tl>c book of Lament.ations, 
■which inimediatolyfollows. (*S'ee Lamentations.) 
Some have professed to see in the style of Jere- 
niiiih marks of rusticity ; but though wanting 
the dignity and Bjdcudour of Isaiah, it is by no 
means destitute of elegance or sublimity, ilis 
prevailing tone is that of melanclioly; and his 
mind is so deeply and sorrowfully impre.ssed -with 
certain scenes and events, that he dwells upon 
them with all the teimeity of overwhelming 
anguish. Some modern critics arc disposed to 
tJiink that .leremiali is the author of at least 30 
of the rsalms. 

JESUITS, Oil SOCIETY OF JESUsS, 

■/(’s'-n-ff:.—The name of a religious orrler in the 
Ltemaii (‘atholie Oliurcli, which rose in iiitluence 
and power fur above all tlie others. Its founder 
(iS3j) was St. Ignatius lioyula. Eesides the 
three vows of ](ov(!rty, eha.stity, and obedience, 
Tioyoha and his associates (among them Eaber and 
Eianeis Xavier) bound themselves by a fourth 
vow to go, without hesitation, wherever the'Pope 
rniglit send them, in order to Labour for the sal- 
v.atioii of souls. The order was ooriflrincd by a 
pa)>al bull of Paul III., in 15^0, and Loyola was 
appointed general. He possesseil, in the higliesrt 
degree, the administrative faculty which emi¬ 
nently fitted him for cairyiiig out tho necessary 
details of such a work classifying the different 
duties, and distributing the various offiees ; and 
lionce, in the space of a very few years, the 
society had estaldislu'd itself in almost every 
country in Euro))0, as well as in many places 
throughout the Old World and the New. Tho 
Jesuit was a man everywhere in request, a.s a man 
perfectly qualified for whatever task he under¬ 
took, whether as adviser, confessor, teacher, or 
superintendent of affairs. The superior thus held 
in ilis hand the reins of a spiritual government 
which ■was rapidly spreading itself over and 
beyond the Ohristiauized world. "With deep 
sagacity as to the remoter consequences, he strictly 
forbade any Jesuit to accept ecclesiastical digni¬ 
ties of any sort; but, at the same time, they were 
not forbidden, but e.agerly sought after, tho office 
of confessors to emperors, kings, and princes, and 
thus th^ obtained great power, to be used for 
tho advaritage of their order and of the Church 
in general, Loyola expired at Home, July, 1556, 
in the sixty-fifth year of bis age, after having 
governed the society for sixtaon years- He seems 
to have been actiifttod by the belief “ that all 
things would go' Well in tlia world, in a worhl- 
wbe sense, if it were brought into a state of 
absolute, unreasoning, ungainsaying submissive- 
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ness to a single hand iuliu5 it for itb good.” . 

a very early period, Imwou-v, .vfter the death o ' 
Loyola, nnd while Ids immediate successots were X 
still living, Covtain writers ga ve tlienisHlves to the 
task of moulding an etliienl system suited to tho 
varied requirements of tho Jesuit confessors, 
based upon a system of casuistic le.a.soning wliioh 
found means to sanction or oxcuse itm deepest 
crimes. Tiie history of Jesuitism derives a (U-ei'er 
colour and a fouler stain, “ not so much beoaiiso 
crimes more flagitious were, oommittt'd by the 
liands, or at the instigation of Jesuit agentH, but 
because the Jcstiit, wlK-ther wiggesting crinies or 
employed in smoothing tJio path of tlio criminal, 
or in extracting the sting of remorse, went about 
tho work with retined reasonings, with an 
apparatus of orderly logic, witli a carefully- 
adjusted scheme of spurious ethicM, wliicli, as 
often as it made one man aetimlly a criminal, 
preiiaml a hundred for walking in- tlie samo 
path.” The casuiriiy of this body is inimoi talizod 
in the “ Proviiiciiil Letter.^” of Pascal. Tlie 
privileges granted to tlio order were sueJi a.s 
specially enabled them to extend their power. 
At a time when IVotestaritLsm wa.s so ■weakening 
the ranks of the Church of Uomo, the poi»es saw 
the policy of having such abody of ineii to opiiose 
them as tho Jesuits; and hence tliey leceiv.ed 
inivilcgessnchasno body of men, eithei in ehnreh 
or stfite, had received before. Tliey weie totally 
exempted from tho performance of those duties 
which form tho chief business of other monks. 
They did not eonsnme half their tune in the 
repetition of tedloiw ofliees ; they practised no 
rigorous austerities, tqipeared in no iirocessions. 
They were iierrnitted to enjoy not only all the 
rights of the mendicant and secular orders, but 
were exempt from all episcopal and civil jnrU- 
diction ami to.ves, so that they acknowledged no 
authority but that of tho jiopc and tlie siiperioru 
of their oriler ; ami were permitted to exercise 
every priestly fnnetion, paioehial rights notwifli- 
stundiiig, among nil classes of men, even during 
an interdict, but also (what is not even permitted 
to archVdshops uneomlitionally) they could absolve 
from all sins and ecclesiastical ijennlties, •.•haiige 
til,! objects of the vows of the laity, acfiiiiro 
I tlnirejies and estates wilhout further (lajial snne- 
I tion, &e. Tho missionary zeal of the .Jesuits has 
always been of the most rcmaikable cbaiacter. 
They arc found in every jiart of the East and in 
South America. No dangers or impodimeiits 
daunteA them. Macaulay has given a wonderful, 
description of their activity in ills famous revievr' 
of Von llanke’s “History of the Pojics.” 

Organization of the Je-siats, - -The general, who L at 
the head of the order, has more absolute power than 
the general of any other religious order. Hu is eleeiuil 
for life, appoints nearly all the olftcers of the order, 
and receives niouthlyrepoits from the provincials, and 
quiirtorly reports from tlie superiors of the piofes'.eii 
houses, the rectors of the colleges, and the miistuv-f of 
the novices. Kvjsry third ye-ir the catalogues of every 
province, -with detailed reports on tlie capacity anil 
conduct of every niembi'T, mast be sent to him. Tho 
order is divided into provinces, oarh of wlilclus go- 
verntid by a provincial; each professed lioiise, or liouso 
of full members, is governed by a praspositus ; vaeli 
college by a rector; and each resilience by a superior 
A provincial congregation coiisiats of all the professed 
auinibeis and such coadjutors as are rectors Of (•ollesre.'!, 
A getter,xl congregation eonsists of all the provincial, 
and two delegates from each provincial congregation ; 
ami meets only for the election of a new general, or 
for delilierating on subjects of very groat inqjortance. 
The general council, whicli elects a new general, elects 
also a monitor, whose duty it is to ohserve the lyinduct 
and actions of the general, and, if necessary, to ad- 
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OinUh him; and a certain numbcT ot assistants, whose 
•ivice the general Is bound to seek. A strict evanii- 
•ation iirecedes tlie admission of new members, and 
tlve points are al)3olutu impediments to admission; 
vis., murder, apostasy or other Kriovons offences, sub«' 
jection to a degrading sentence, mentbership In a 
monastic order, marriage, and insanity, or dcuided 
weakness of iDtellect. Ibrevious to admission, tiie 
novice must make a confession to a superior, of his 
sins and natural infirmities, his desires, prejudices, 
&c.; and these confessions must be frequently re¬ 
peated during tlie period of his probation. At the 
Bame time, the members of tlie order keep a strict 
watch over tlie words and actions of the novices, of 
whom they are bound to leiiort to the superior what¬ 
ever of importance they discover in their condirct. 
The novitiate lasts for two yo.ai-s, during which the 
novices are not allowed to study, but must devote their 
whole time to ptayer and meditation, the *' Spiritual 
lixerclsus,” a work composed by Iioyola, being their 
oliief guide. 'J’lie novice may then offer himself for 
admission into tlie society, and being found qualified, 
lakes thi‘ vows of poverty, chastity, ami obedience, 
and becomes a scholastic. lu this secoud stage, he 


generally devotes ten or more years to study and teach¬ 
ing in the colleges of the onler, first studying bellus- 
leltrcs, rhetoric, philosoiihy, the physical and mathe¬ 
matical sciences; tiien teaching in succession various 
blanches, and aftei wards Bjicnding four or six years 
in the study of tlicolugy and the oriental languages. 
The candidate then spends a second novitiate, lasting 
for one vear, during which ho lives in retirement, 
making himself iwquaintcd with tlie constitution of ids 
order, and preparing liimsolf for receiving the final 
ilegree of tlie order. A detailed report is then made 
by ins suiierior to tlio general of tho order, and in ac¬ 
cordance vvltli this he Is adiiiittcd to the rank of either 
coaiiiiitor .vpin/iiiilin, or pru/fumi. The coadjutois 
liave on ths whole the same nglits as tho pro/i“<M, but 
caniioi. take part in the iirovinrlal am! general con¬ 
gregations of ttie order, and cannot be elected to a 
higiii'V oflicp. than tlie ruetoratu of a college. Tlic pro- 
fciscd niemliurs, in wiioi.e liainis the supreme govern- 
iniuit of the order lle.s,t-ike upon themselves the fourth 
vow to go as tnisMim.siics wtierever the poijo may send 
ihcm Jtnsides the above i'la-*ses of incmbcis, there are 
also 'ay coadjutors, wlio are received for domestic ein- 
jiloyments. 'J he Jesuits wear no monastic habit, but 
dress m black, nearly like secular priests. 

History of the Order,—The jiower acquired bv the 
Jesuits, their intrigues and misdooiis, sr«;edily rendered 
them liated aiul vlctcstcd in must countiics where they 
were usUhljshed, They weie e.vpeUcd from I'rance in 
isiM, in coiisequenca of the assassination of IJcnry ITl,, 
by (.'lement, and the attempt on the life of Henry IV, 
by hkalet, wliO had iieen a pupil at a .Jesuit scliooi, 
altliongh ihero is no evidence that Ihc ordci w'as in any 
wav connected with the.se crimes. The oriier was sup¬ 
pressed in l'’.ngland in 1604, in Veuice ifiud, in F'ortugal 
1750, in France and in yjiain 17^7. In 177s tlia 
order was totally sujipresscd i>y decree of Tojie (,’lemeut 
AIV. in Austiia, lUvaria and otlierpart.sof t’ath'dlc 
Germany, tlia oider W'as in great favour, and Jesuit 
colleges were estpaldlshed. In Fvussla, although they 
had to aliaudon the constUuuon of the or.lev, they 
were permitted to eontinue as an oixaiiixed society till 
the time of Kroderiek W'dium il Tiy the law of July, 
1873, the order was exeluded from the Herman emplrp ; 
its eslablislinii-nts were abolished and foreign .lesuits 
weie^ expelled. In Itussia also the order foiuid an 
asylum, from wluch they were not expelled till 1817 
On tho 7th August, 1814, Vius VIl-Issued a ball, by 
which li(> rcstoiod tho order, with 'ail the piivilogoB 
which it possessed at the time of the suppiesslon. The 
Church 0/ Koine had felt Us hold over the minds and 
consciences of the people being gradually diminished 
by the diffusion of heresy and atheism, and this seemed 
the most likely moans by which it iniglit be restored. 
A novitiate was openeil at Komo on nth Novambar, 
1814, and leceivedin 18x4 tho direction of tho OoUegivm 
Momannun, and In 1836 that of the Proimgaiida. in 
Modena, ■'lardinia, aod Naples, they were restoreii in 
i8is. and reinstated iiv.tbe possession of a part, or tho 
whole, Of tlie former property of the order, and several 
new lioiiscs were eatabllahed. Tliey returued to Lom- 
b,ardy m ii', 7 , to Panda and Venice in 1844. and to 
Tu.^cany, for a short time, in 1846. The Kevolutlon of 


1848 endangered their existence in all Italy; mobs at¬ 
tacked tlieir houses in fienoa and Naples, and they were 
expelled from nearly every stale, even from the domin¬ 
ions of the pope. After tho success of the coniiter-rovo- 
lutton in 1840, they returned to most of tin; states, except 
Sardinia and Tuscany; but they were again expelled by 
the revolutions of iSsg-du, fromlrljomliardy, Parnia, 
Modena, and Naples ; and by tlie establisliinent of the 
kingdom of Italy, they were required to cpiit their 
priiicii>iil convent in Itome. In Fjatice (where they 
had 27 colleges) the order was supprcs.scd by a decree 
in Marcii, 1R80, and in the following June the Jesuits 
were expelled. 

JESUS OHmST. (See OHiirsTt.xNfTY.) 

JETSAM, JETZON, ob JOTSON, yet'- 

sam. (NfifiFiiOTSUM.) 

J.EWS, y tiire.—At first this was the distinctive 
apppllivtiou of Israelites of tho tribe of .rudah; 
Imt shortly before the (kiptivity (.see Captivitv) 
it was applied to all the subjects of the kingdom 
of Judah. After the (’.aptivity, it denoted all 
Israelites who had been as.sociatod in that lament¬ 
able event, all wlio roinaincd in l*alestinc, and 
all, of wliatevur tribe, who returned thither; 
also all Israelites who wore dispersed abroad, but 
retained their nationalxieculi.anties. In the Now 
Testament, the name is frequently used, especi¬ 
ally in the tJosiiol of St. John, to denote the in¬ 
habitants of Judea as distinct from those of 
nortiierii Palestine, 'fho history of the .lews 
from the destmetion of Jerusalem by 'I'ltus i.s one 
of exile .and ten'ihle persecution. “ The Ohurch 
of the Jfiddlc Ages,” says one writer, “ .njipearod 
to think that it lionourud Christ by de.spising and 
inaltrurting the Jews. Their histoiy is one of 
the most pathetic which the world’s drama af¬ 
fords ; and the patient ouduiaiice witli wliicli' 
tlu'V have adhered to their national faith under 
Mjcli obloquy and suffering is sublime. Where 
they were not subjected to absolute pcrsc'culion, 
threatening tlieir projieity and their lives, they 
were phieed under the ino.st degrading and servile 
restrictions. They could own no land, belong to 
no guild of nieelianies, enter no universities, en¬ 
gage in no form of art, em|>loy no Chirslian 
Service. They were sluit np to trade, and then 
taunted with being a nation of traders. Hoinan- 
isin ermuot riglithilly he held alone responsible 
for tills hideously unchristian treatment; for 
even huthcr proposed to burn their iirayer-books, 
Talmuds, schools, synagogues, and houses; lodge 
them in stables, like gypsie.s ; deny tliem the uso 
of the pulilic high way, and compel them to man ual 
labour.” In most of tho great towns, Jews weie 
Oonijielled to live in certain districts, as the neigh¬ 
bourhood ot iloiuidsditeh in Ijondon, and the 
Clhetto in Rome. In recent times, in nearly 
every country, legal iier.sccution has ceased, or 
been gre.atly moilifioil; but in some parts of the 
south of liussiaand Germany, the popular feel¬ 
ing has been so great, that oven within the last 
ton years .lews have been not only insulted and 
robbed, but brutally assanltedand even murdered. 
The number of the -Jews throughout the world is 
jirohably about 6,000,000. 

Jewish Disabilities in England.—An Act of Parlia¬ 
ment p.issefl ill 1724 enabled Jexvs to acquijoland in 
England. Mr. Havid Salomons was elected' sheriff of 
Loudon (tlie first Jew ever selected for that olilcc), and 
an Act of Parliament specially passetl to enable him to 
act, 1835. iu 1847, Mr. Moses Moiiteflore was elected 
sheriff, and knighted, Bfeliig the first Jew who iiad ever 
received that honour.* An Act to relieve Jews elected 
to muiiieipal ofiices from taking'oaths xvas passed in 
1846 in 1849, Baron Lionel de Kothselnld was re¬ 
turned to Pailiament for the City of Loi^don by a very 
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largo majority ; but, as be fleoHno.'l to talte the oath, 
in which were the words “ on the true faith of ,41 Oliris- 
tian," ho was unable to sit until 185;}, when an A.ct (jj 
< and ai Vie. c. 49) was passed in July, enabling Jews to 
sit in I’ariiamonl by resolution of eitber House. lint 
tlie same Act specially excludud Jews from holding 
the ollloo of guaidti^ and justices, orBegent of the 
United Kingdom, ^of Lord Cliancellor, Lord Keeper 
or t/’oinniisJoner of tl»e (Ircat rioal, or of Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant of Ireland, or of High Commissioner to the 
Ueneral Assembly of the Church of .Scotland, When¬ 
ever a Jew liolds any otHne in the gift of the tirown, to 
which olhce l.s attached the riglit of pruscntation to 
any ecclesiastical beueilce, such rlglit shall devolve 
upon the Archbisliou of Canterbury. In courts of law 
aud justice, and before magistrates, Jewish witnesses 
are sworn on the Old Testament, wearing their liats, 
and saying, “ So help me, Jehovah,” In 1855, Aider- 
man Salomons became the brat Jewish Lord Mayor of 
London. 

Ancient and Modern Jewish Sects.—The most im¬ 
portant of the dirnsions among the religious Jews be¬ 
fore the destruction of .lernaalem were tlie Pharisees 
and .Sadducees, and in the caiHer days of Christlauity, 
there wcie many departures from the old faith by 
Cnnslics aud others, wiio giafted strange legend.s on to 
(lie Hebrew tlieology. (.sVe variou.s lieidings.) About 
file end of the Stli century, the important sect of the 
Karaites was c.stablished (s'c K\BAn'i.;,s) ; aud about 
1070, the shcbsen(wliich.ses)was founded liy .siabbatbai 
Levi, a Jew of Samaria. In modern times, a sect 
known as the Chasidim, or iteshesten, has been estab¬ 
lished. At present, the Jews arc cineliy divided into 
two great jiartlcs -the Orthodox and the Beformuts; 
liut it is not easy to truce tlic strict line of demarca¬ 
tion, as a large number form a neutral party, with 
varied leanings to one sect or the other. The extreme 
Hefouncr is really a 'I'hcist, denying that any jMcssiah 
IS to come, and so repudiating a mam artidc of f.iitli 
of the Orthodox .Tews, has no expectation of a return 
of the .Jews to Palestine, and pays little regard to the 
.'■‘abbath. 

JOB, BOOK OF, johe .—The name of one of 
the books of the Ohl Testarneut, bo ca.ll(!i\ from 
the patriarch whoso history and whose patience 
iin(]';r adversity and sutforiug it depicts. Many 
iiuestions iiave boon agitated with respect to this 
hook, particularly regarding the reality or fiction 
of the history, the poiiod in which tlio author 
lived, and the piety and ethics which the book is 
iuteiidcd to teach. Many emiiiout critics have 
ondeavoured to prove that the whole iioein i» a 
mere fictitious n.arration, intended to instruct 
through the rnortiura of a parable, while the 
actual truth of the narrative has been maintained 
by men equally distinguished, and lias, besides, 
been the uniform belief both of the Jewish and 
the Christian Church, Besides, Job is spoken of 
in several other passages of Scripture as being a 
real personage. “ Yc have heard of the patience 
of Job,” says the Apostle Janies. As to tlie age 
in which he lived, there is great diversity of 
opinion. Some regard him as living in the time 
of the patriarchs, others in the time of Moses, 
others during the Judges, others iu the reign of 
Solomon, others in the time of the Cajitivity, 
&c. The book itself bears undoubted marks of 
antiquity. The Usserian, or Bible chronology, 
dates the trial of Job about the year 15208.0., or 
twenty-nine years before the departure of the 
Israelites from Egypt, In support of its high 
antiquity, there luive been adduced, besides the 
general air of antiquity which pervades the man¬ 
ners recorded in the poem, the longevity of Job, 
which was charaotenstic of early or patriarchal 
times; his holding the office of priest ih his own 
family; his allusion to that spcciea of idolatry 
alone wldoh is generally admitted to have 
been the most ancient—that of the heavenly 
hodios } and the silence of the book respecting 
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the liUtory of the iHraelitca and U\ 

Dr. Hales has, hy means of nstrouA 
tions, based upon the iwaitiun of t\ 
ferred toby Job, utbeiiiplcd to iix the\ 
trial, _aud makes it to have been 
the birth of Abraham. 
sUtod to be the land of ' 
is Iduraiea. The Septuiigint vei'nioii idriy 
.lob with Jobab, King of Edom. The dlifX. 
parts of the book arc so closely connected 1(K, 
gethcr, that it must all have hcon tho work of ^ 
one author, and many conjectiiri's have been 
niade as to who that author was. Elihu, Job, 
Moscs, Solomon, Isaiah, Ezekiel, and Ezra have 
all been brought forward as having written it. 
There is no reason, however, to doubt—indeed, it 
is highly prohable—that Job was the writer of liis 
own stoiy,_ of whose iiis]iiratioii we have tho 
clearest evidence, when he s-iys, “I have heard 
of thee by the licnring of the ear, hut now mine 
eye seeth thee" (xlii. But it has been sug¬ 
gested that the inti oduction and live conclusion 
may have been added liy a later writer wtio gave 
the story that dramatic form it now presents, 
laitiicr says, “ I look iqion the lioolc of Job as ;i 
true historyyet 1 do not helievi* th.it .ill took 
place just as it is written, but that an ingeriioiis, 
pious, and learned man brought it into lU (iresenl 
form.” A modem writer says, “ The references 
to Job by subsequent iospiiod writers are not 
consistent withihe theory that he was a jiurely 
imaginary chaiffijter. Moreover, tho extieme 
cLrcumstaiitiality of the details; tiic description 
of tlie patriarch himself, hi.s f.iinily.hia proi>erty, 
his country, bis friends, with tlieir names anil 
special designations ; the gi;iiealogy of Klihu ; 
tlie u-xact account of tho feasting ot Job’s sons ; 
the paiticnlar mention of the plunderers there, 
aud other similar point.s, ni.ako a history rather 
than a parable. Ko such minute details are 
found in any Scripture parable. It seems, 
therefore, a iioccssaiy mfcrencc that tht?se details 
are not the play of fancy, but all historically 
true.” One Biblical critic says, “There is, per¬ 
haps, no book the explaiiiitioii of wliieli has given 
rise to greater discussions an<i dilfen-iices of 
opinion. The stylo is often very ohscuro, tho 
nie.'inin^ of the writer nneertain, hy the ]iro- 
blems discu.4sed being amongst the gi av ost and most 
invaluable which ever perple.xed the human soul; 
and the lesson of the hook is jiavtly conveyed by 
the very mystery and obscurity wliicli enshroml 
it. It h as been regarded as a divinely-given re¬ 
cord of a iiistoric-al example of patience; as a 
divine rebuke of that presumption which expects 
by searching to find out liie Almighty to iierfcc- 
tion; as a discussion of the much-vexed “ jiro- 
blem of evil, for tlie very purimse of exliibiting 
its insoluablc cliaraoter; and as a simple but 
powerful exhibition of the po,ssihility aud reality 
of unselfish and disintci’ested piety. All tlicse 
lessons are incidentally taught; but the grand 
lesson is this, that a Christless religion gives no 
song in the night, and that tiio mest devout and 
godly man, left with no other revelation than 
that which nature and his own soul afford him, 
gropes blindly but with an agonizing earnestness 
tor just that which the Cross of Christ affords.” 
In this book we have an account of a inan of dis¬ 
tinguished wealth, ns well as of emiueiit piety, 
suddenly precipitate J "from the very summit of 
prosperity into the lowest depths of misery and 
ruin-^rst bereaved of his wealth and children, 
aud afterwards afflicted with a loatiisonie ami 
excruciating bodily disease. Yet, under these 
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•L 1 

;J«ieavy ftfflictionB, wo aro told that ho sinned iwt, j 

‘ 'bov charged Ood foolishly. He is visited by 
tiireo of hh) friends, Ktiphae, JMIdtnl, and 
Zoiihar, on the jiiotenee of jitfording liimconaola* 
ti'in. After a long silenco, -lob’s grief breaks 
fotth Into passionate exclamations, and a 
vcliemcnt execration of the clay of his birth. 
The minds of his friends ai'e snddenly ex¬ 
asperated, and there consolation, if any W'as in¬ 
tended, is changed into re])roach(!S, After many 
speeches and replies by Job, another sj'eaker is 
now introduced, Elihu, who sums up the Whole 
Jirgumont. After condemning the conduct of all 
tho disputants, whose reasonings were not cal¬ 
culated to iirotluce conviction, hcprocoods tooon- 
test sevonvl of .lob’s positions, and to show that 
<!od frequently afflicts the children of men for 
the best of pur] loses, and that, in ovei'y instance, 
'it is onr duty to sulimit. He concludes with^a 
line descrijition of the various attributes of God. 
h'iiovah Himself now interiioses, and addresses 
•I'llj out of a whirlwind, in a speech of the 
."iibhmcst kind. He shows Job the folly of 
qncstioiiing the justice or Wisdom of the Divine 
o'crnmoiit, when he is inmblo to control or so 
iiiucli as comprehend the commonest’phenomena 
■of nature. Then follows -JoO’s Kubmission and 
Ills restoration to proqierity, his possessions 
being doubled. Some commentators have »e- 
gnidcd this book as a regular epic, posscs-sing 
unity of aciiioii, delineation o^j|pliaractcr, plot, 
■and Catastrophe--not exactly rft the Giucian, 
blit in tl^ Oriental stylo ; otliera regard it a.s a 
regular ararnii, divided into acts and scones. 
There arc a prologue, ami an I'piloguo ; tbero arc 
three series of prologues, each consisting of throe 
sii.'cches by.Tolra friends and three replies by Job. 
Jbit, whatever class of comjiosition we regal'd it 
os belonging to, it stands in the first rank txf 
JJelnew jioctry. 

•fOEL, BOOK OF, »V/-ef (Jehovah is God). 
~ The name of one, of the books of tho Old Testa-' 
meat, called after its author, who is one of what 
arc termed tho minor prophet,s. He liyed in 
Jud.ih, but under what reign is doubtful, some 
piecing him under Uzziah, others under JoasU, 
A:o. It .seems most probable tliat tho latter sui>- 
jiosition is correct, and that Hie jiropheelcs wore 
-h'liveredbetween 870 B.O. and 865 b.c. Tlicbook 
consists of two parts; tbc first (i. 3 —-ii. 18) giving 
a dfseription of a famine caused by the ravages 
of locusts, and exhorting the people to repent- 
Jince, in which he beeonies very urgent towards 
file close, denouncing still greater judgments 
ng,.inBt them if they continue impenitent; and 
tile second jiart (ii. iq --iii. 21), containing tho 
divine iiromisc respecting the removal of this 
judpnont U]»on the pcO])le, tlie do.struotion of all 
nations hostile to tho theocracy, and the glorifi¬ 
es tion of that theocincy by the richest blessings 
•of luiUirc and tlie out]touring of the Spirifi upon 
nil flesh. Tho apostle Petor, referring to the 
Pentecostal Outpouring of the Spirit, says—“ This 
is that which was spoken by the prophet Joel** 
<Act» ii. ifi), referring to Joel ii. 38-33, Tlie 
enionioity of this book has never been doubted, 
Tho style is ptirb, elegant, and copious, and the 
ideas are noble aud vigorous. 

l^ISfLES OF, the name of 
three of the books of the ifew Testement Scrip¬ 
tures, which, thongdi bearing no name, are un¬ 
questionably thw work of the apostle John. TJio 
1 uthor of t(ie first epistle describes himself, at its 
c nnmciioeihent, os an eye-witness of the life of 


onr Lord: and Hie style and language manifestly 
hcirmoniKC with those of the .vutlior of the gospel 
of John. For the authenticity of tho first epistle 
very ancient testimony can be adduced. The 
design of tins epistle is to refute, add to guard 
tho GhristiaiiN, to whom he W®hic, against erron¬ 
eous and licentious tenets, principles, and i>rac- 
ticcs; to stir up all who prorcs.s to know Gofl, to 
have communion with Him, and to believe in Him, 
that they walk in the light and not in darkness, 
that is, in holincB.s and not in sin; and to help 
forwarrlaiul provoke real Christians to communion 
witli God aud Christ Jesii.s, to constancy in the 
faith, and purity and holiness of life. The style 
is simple, clear, and ilowing, and tlic epistle 
hroatlics a spirit of love and devotion, with zeal 
for moral strictness. The second ojiistle is ad- 
drosst'il to "the elect lady and her ehihlrcn,”and 
is an ciiitome of the first, touching in few words 
on tile same jinints. The third epi.stlo i.s ad-lressed 
toa converted Gentile named Gains, but of whom 
nothing is known with certainty. Its scope is to 
commend his ateadfastnes-s in the faith and liis 
general ho.spitality, e.specially to the mmi'U'rs of 
Christ; to caution him against the ambitious 
alid turbulent practices of Diotrophes, and to 
recommend Demetrius to his friendship; refoi i Ing 
what he may further have to say. to a ])ersonal 
interview., 

JOHN, GOSPEL OF, is tho name of one 
of the hooks of tho New Testament, written by 
John the evangelist and apostle, tlic son of 
Znbedee, and tlie youneor brother of James tho 
elder. The jirecise date of this gos]>fl i.s not 
known, .some jilndiig it as early as 63 or Oq, others 
as late as 97. Tlicro has been raucii speculation 
in modem times as to the object tlic apostle had 
ill view ill writing his gospel. According to some, 
his design was to supplement the deficiencies of 
the three other gospels ; according to others, to 
confute the errors of the Nicolaitans and Gerin- 
tlms; while others arc of opinion that it was to 
state tho true doctrine of tho divinity of Clirist. 
Probably all of these and otlior motives m.iy have 
been in the mind of tho apostle ; but, judging 
from what he himself has said, the last of these 
seems to have been the main motive. " Many 
other signs truly did .fosus in the iircsonco of His 
disciples, which are not written in this book. 
But these are written, that ye might believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that, be¬ 
lieving, ye might have life through His name" 
(xx. 31). No doubt has ever been entertained at 
any time in the Church, either as to the canonical 
authority of this book or to its being writlcn by 
John. The circumstantiality of its details proves 
it to have been written by a hearer and an eye¬ 
witness ; besides which there is the uninterrupted 
testimony of the ancient fathers in its favour, 
Tlie go8})el vvas written originally in Greek; but 
the place of its composition is unknown, though 
tradition, confirmed by some references in tho 
gospel itself, point to Ephesus; and the timo 
when written is supposed to have been towards 
the close of the first century. 

JOHN, ST., KNIGHTS OP. (fifeeHos- 

PlTAttERS.} 

JOINT TENANCY.—In Law, a term 
signifying the joint ownership of two or more 
Xiorsons in land or other property. The creation 
of an estate in joint-tenancy" depends ort the 
wording of the deed or deviso by which the 
tenants claim latle; for this estate am on^ arise 
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by purchase or grant—that is, by act of the 
parties, and never by mere act of laay. Tlie pro- 
liertics of a jouit estate are derived fiom its 
unity, which is fourfoldi, unity of interest— 
tliat is, one joint-tenant cannot be oiititlod to one 
)eriod of duration or quantity of interest in the 
ands, and the othU to a different; oue cannot 
be a tenant for life and tho other for years ; 2, 
unity of title—their estate must be created by oue 
and the same act, as by one and the same grant; 
3, unity of time—the estate must be vested at one 
and the same time, as well as by one and the 
Same title, with a few exceptions, as where a 
feoffment was made to tlio use of a man and such 
wife as he should afterwards marry; 4, unity of 
possession—that is, each of them has tho entire 
jjossession, as well of every parcel as of tho whole. 
In all actions relating to their joint-estate, one 
joint-tenant cannot sue or be sued without join¬ 
ing the other ; neither can ono joint tenant by 
himself do any act which may tend to defeat or 
injure the estate of the other. ( 6 'ee PArn'OTiB- 
HHIP.) 

JOINTURE, in Law, was origi¬ 

nally used to denote tho interest of joint-teu.'iiit, 
but it is now commonly applied to that portion 
of lands and tenements convoyed to a wife, in tbe 
event of her surviving her busboml. In coiise- 
qnenco of the inconvenience arising from the 
limitation of land by jointure, it has become 
common to convert it into an annuity for life, 
chargeable upon tho land, with power of distress, 
ami also right of entering upon the laii4, in tlie 
event of tlic ivniinity not being paid, liithis way 
a more cerloin income is provided for the widow, 
nnd the heir obtains possession of the whole 
e-statc, 

,J(lNAH, BOOK OW,jo'-na (Hebrew, 
a dove).—Tho name of one of the sacred books of 
Hk' Old Tosturnent, the fifth in order among 
those of tho minor prophets. Its author, Jonah, 
was tho sou of Aimttai, a native of Clathhepher, 
in_ the trilie ot Jilcbuloii, and is generally believed 
to' have lived ilutlng the leign of Jeroboam 
11 ., though some jilace him forty years earlier, 
towards the close of .Jehu’s reign. With tho ex- 
cei)tion of the sublime ode in tho second chapter, 
t’m hook of Jonah is a simple narrative. It gives 
an account of the prophet’s commission to <le- 
jiouiioc Nineveh, and of his refusal to undertake 
the task; his attempt to floe to Tarsbish, niid its 
frii8tr;>.tion, togrtlier with Ills delivery from the 
stomach of tho great fish, which had.swallowed 
him. (i., ii.) Ho is again sent on Lis misaioa, and 
in consequence of his preaching, the Ninevites 
repent in dust and aslies (Ui.) The scope of tho 
book is to show the value of real repentance; and 
from tlie couducL of the Ninevites, our Lord take-s 
(>ccasion to i-eprove tho porfidiousucss of tho 
Jews, Many have attempted to deny the literal 
interpretation of this book ; some regarding it as 
an allegory, others as a mere fiction, designed to 
serve a moral purpose. There are also some who, 
while not questioning the truth of the nariative, 
j'ot have recourse to extravagant hypothesis in 
order to explain away tho account given of Jonah’s 
being swallowed by a grekt fish. The word 
translated “ whale” in the Now Testament means 
any large fish ; and the general opinion now is, 
that the animal was a species of shark, within 
some of which whole hnman bodies have been 
found. From the manner in which the saofed 
historians and Jesus Christ speak of the incidents 
of this book, it is evident that it is a true nawa- 


tivD of a real personage, end that Jonah was a 
prophet of considerable eminence. 

JOSHUA, BOOK OE, (Heh., 

Jehoshm, “Jehovah helps.’’ .Jesus is another 
form of tho same name).—^Tho sivlli in order of 
the books of the Old Testament, anil is a liistory 
of the Israelites under the govornmeiit of Joshua, 
tho successor of Moses, embracing tbe. jteriod 
between 1451 and 1423 «.o. ThOfgi ncr.il ouiniou 
is that the book was written by Joshua h'mself 
(except the last five verses), though some regard 
It as tho work of a later hand. The book may bo 
conveniently divided into three pait.s: -i. tho 
history of the oconpatiou of the laud of Oanaan, 
by the Israelites (i.—xi), and a recapitulation of 
the conquests, both of Moses and Joshua (xiL); 
2, a description of the land of Canaan (xiii), 
and a particular apporlionmont among the tribes 
(xiy.—x.xii.); 3, the dying addre.ss, death, and 
burial of Jushna (xxiii., xxiv.) Tho part which 
relates to the parritiun of Canaan has hceii com¬ 
pared to theUoornsdayhookofEland. Theoanoni- 
cal authority of this hook has never been called in 
question, and in all the copies of tho < >ld Testa¬ 
ment its place is immediately after the I'cnta- 
touch. The ‘style is clear, simple, and unpre¬ 
tending. There is some accidental durangemeut 
in tho Older of the eliaptens of this book. Clirono- 
Jog'ically, they shonld read thus :—“ First oliaiitcr 
to the, ninth verse; then tho second chiijiter; 
then from the tenth verse to tho end of the first 
chapter; after which should follow tho tliird 
and consecutive chapter.^ to the eleventh: then 
tlie twenty-second chapter, and the twelfth to 
the twenty-first ohniiter inclusive: and, lastly, 
the twenty-third and twenty-fourth chapters.” 
- [Ilornr.) Tho Bamaritau-s have two IBooks 
oxt.mt bearing the name of Jo.shua, the one 
being a oiironiclo of events from Adam to the 
year of the Aegira 898 (A.n. 1402), and the 
other a similar elironicio, from the death of 
MosoS to the death of Alexander Bevoi us. Of 
the latter of these on edition was jniblishod in 
Arabic and Latin by Jviynboll, Leyden, 1S48. 

JUBILATE, (Lat.), is tho name 

given to tho third Bunday after Easter, from the 
practice in tbe inimitivo eburob to commence 
dirine .service on that day, with the 66lh I’.salm, 
JahiMr Deo, omu's term —Bing to the Lord, all 
ye lands. 

JUBILEE, ju'-he-le (Tjat., iiddJum).—Oue of 
tho .Te-wish festivals, vhlch was celebrated every 
fiftieth year. This festival UTVS proclaimed by 
shuud of trumpe.t througbout the land, on tlio 
evening of the day of atonement. All slaves 
anti ca|»tivcs were to be free, all estates which 
: had been sold reverted to their original proprie¬ 
tors or their descendants, and every man I'cturncd 
unto his family. 'J'ho ground was not to be 
sown, nor vas that to bo reapcil which grew of 
itself during that ynar. Tho jiolitical object of 
this institution was to preserve the distinction 
of tribes and families, and to prevent too great 
a social inequality among the peojile by restoring 
to each his previous possessions. iSomc have 
been of opiumn that the jubilee was celebrated 
every forty-ninth and not every fifiietli year. 
According to the Hebrew ritual, not only was 
every seventh day observed as a period of rest, 
but likewiso every .seven;li year, when they were 
to ooafle from labour, and the land was to remain 
uncultivated. Hence it is objected to the fiftieth 
year, that in tliat case the land would remain for 
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two oonsocutiv’eyears uncaltivateil. 'I'Ue language 
of Scrij)turo, however, is so decided as to the 
fiftictli year as to leave no room for entertaining 
tlie otlicr o|)iiiion. The jubduo did not continue 
to be observed after the Bal)ylouiBh cajjtivity. 
Ill modern times the term has been apidiod td 
(he year in which all who visited the church of 
.St. Peter at Home, for a certain number of days, 
with inous offerings, received ideruuy indulgence. 
A inhilec was first declared by Pope Boniface 
Vin.,iu ijoo, andwas to recur every hundred 
years; but being the means of bringing vast 
wealth to the Ohurcli, the period was shortened 
by Olemeiit VI. to fifty years. This period was 
subsequently sliorteneil by Urban VI. to thhty- 
threo years, iiud by Paul 11 . to twenty-five, at 
which last rt still remains. The condition of 
visiting Uauiu is no longer in force, certain acta 
of devotion or charity lieing substituted for it. 
'I'hc won! .Jubilee is also applied secularly. The 
jiiljilee to celebinte the entrance of George III. 
on tji.; 50th year of his age was held in iSog. A 
Shitkespearo jubilee, projected by Garrick, was 
liold at Str.itford-on-Avon in 1769. 

JUDAISM, ju'-da-izm ,.—^That religious and 
moral system of the Jews which was communi¬ 
cated to them by Miwes, and which is still 
observed by them in tlie present day. Many of 
tlie early Christians, even in the time of tlio 
iilioslics, manifested a Judai/ing Sjurit, and are 
frequently alluded to by the apostle Paul. After 
the dustructiou of rlorusalem, a sect, known by 
the name of .Judamng Cbristians,_ scjiaratod 
themselves fiom communion with their brethren. 
'J’hey afteiwarils became merged in other sects. 
(.SV'( Jews.) 

J UDE, EPJSTLE OF, jude, is the name of 
one of tlio books of the New Testament, the 
cauouicul authoiity of which has been rauuli 
di.simted ill ancient and more reoent times. It is 
jilaced by Eusebius among the controverted 
books, as having been rejected by many of the 
ancients; and Luther, tlrotius, Dahl,andMichaelis 
■also call it in question. Tlio doubts thrown upon 
its genuineness, however, arise soltdy from the 
writer being supposed to quote apocryphal 
books, one of them containing the jwopliecies 
ot Enoch, and the other referring to a dispute 
between the archangel Michael and the devil, 
resiiecting tl.e body of Moses. The author Of 
tins book siuixdy calls himself Judo, the brother 
of James, and servant of Jesus Olirist; and 
hence it has been doubted whether he was .Jude 
the apostle, or Jude the Ixird’s brother, if, in¬ 
deed, these were two distinct iiersoiis, which is 
by no means clear. Eonii* supjmae the book to 
liavo boon written about 64 or 00, others not till 
about 90. The epistle consists of only one short 
chapter. 

JUDEX, JUDIOTUM, ju-disfd-e- 

um (Lat., judge).—It ajqiears that there was no 
class among tlie ancient Jtomans corresponding 
to our judges. The judioes were not necessarily 
lawyers, and it would seem that any Eoman 
citbeon might act as judex in civil causes. The 
indices wore allowed to have their assessors, 
learned in tlie law, to advise with. A judex 
judged both of fact and law, but only in such 
cases as were of smaller importance. An arbitei- 
determined what seuiijed equitable in a matter 
not sufficiently defineil by law. The rtcuperatures 
wore another class of judges, and were so called 
because by them every one recovered his own. 


The cenlumvh’i were judges chosen fiom the 
tliirty-five tribes, three from c.acli; being in all 
105, Imt named by a round number 100. They 
foimed a couit in whicli weigidy matters of the 
law were decided. Tliejitt/icia wcie of two kinds, 
privata (private) and puhtica (public), the former 
being civil tiials, having relation to dilfercnoqif 
between jirivatc individuals, the latter criminal 
trials. 

JUDGE, jurlje (Fr., 7«f/e, Ijit.fJnikx ),—One 
invested with authority to try any cause or ques¬ 
tion in a court of judicature, and to jirouounce 
sentence or judgment thereon. The judges of 
the High Court of Justice are aiipointed by the 
Oiown, and do not, as formerly, hold ollice during 
idcasurc, but (liy 12 and 13 Will. III. c. 2) during 
good boliaviour, and they can only be removed on 
theaddrossof botlillouscsofParliament. Neither 
do they, as formerly, vacate their seats ujion 
the demise of the Crown ; and tlieir full salaries 
are secured to them during the continuance of 
their commissions. Judges arc not liable to 
liroseculiiiu for anything done by them as judges, 
at least within their own jurisdiction ; nor are 
they in any way punishable for a mere error of 
judgment or for wtongful imprisonment. Jiidgos 
are, liowever, punisliable for wilful offences 
against the duty of thidr situation. Bribery is 
punishable by loss of olHcc, fine, and impiisou- 
ment. 

JUDGE ADVOCATE-GENEllAL.-An 

.ancient olficc, held by pattnt from the Crown, 
lie is the supreme judge uiult r the Muliiiy Act, 
and Aibiter of War ot the procoedings of coutts- 
rnartial, and the adviser in legal matters of the 
Cornmander-in-Cliief and the Becretaiy of ytate 
for War. The salary is £2,000. 

JUDGES, BOOK OF, of 

the histoiical books of the Old Testament, con¬ 
taining tlie histoiy of the children of Israel from 
the death of Joshua to the time of Eli, during 
wiiich time the goverimient of the iieoplc was in 
the bauds of judges; whence the book takes its 
name. It comi)rises the history of about three 
hundred years, and consists of tlirce jiarts. The 
fii^t contains the histoiy of the ciders who ruled 
the Lsraelites after the death of .loshna, and the 
subseijuent transacl ions to tbe commoncement of 
their Irouhles (1. —iii, 41. In the second iiart of 
the book we have the history of the judges from 
(Hlmiel to Eh (ni. 5-—.wi.); being Gthniel (iii. 9), 
Khud (iii. 15), Khamgar (iii. 31), Dcboiah (iv. 4), 
Barak (iv. ■6), Gideon (vi. iij, Abimelech (vi. 12 
— ix.). Tola (.V. i), Jah (x. 3), Jephthah (xii. 7), 
Ibmn (xii. 9), Eton (.\ii. ii), Ahdon (xii. 13), 
Samson (xv. 20). Tlie tliird part gives an ac¬ 
count of an idol that vvas vvor.shipx)ed, first in %ho 
family of Micah (xvii.), and afterwards in the 
tribe of Dan (xviii.)"; followed by an accoiuft of 
a baibaroua act committed by the Benjamites of 
Cibeah, which led to a war between them and 
the other tribes, in which the tribe of Benjamin 
was almost extirpated (xix.—xxi.) The author¬ 
ship of the book, and the tune at which it was 
written, are subjects on which considerable di¬ 
versity of opinion exists. The generol opinion, 
and that which is held by the Jews, ia that it 
was completed by Samuel, the successor of Iffi, 
from the public registers or records of the events. 
The canonical authority of the book is undoubted. 

JUDGMENT, judj'-ment (Fr., jui/ement, 
Lat., judkium ),—In Law, is the sentence pro¬ 
nounced by a court of law upon the matter con- 
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taiiiutl in the record. It is restricted to the 
decisions of a court of common law,—those of a 
omirt of e(iuity being denominated decrees. All 
judgments arc citiier interlocutory or Huai. In¬ 
terlocutory judgments are such as are givouin the 
middle of a cause. (,Sec Intkihooiitoti.) Finnl 
^dgments, on the other liand, are such as at 
once jiut an cml to the action, by declaring that 
the jdaintiff h.as either entitled hiinseif, or has 
not, to recover the remedy ho sues for. Judg¬ 
ment may, for curtain causes, be snsjicuded, or 
finally anested. In oiimiual cases, judgment, 
unless any matter be offered in arrest thereof, 
follows mion conviction, being the pronouncing 
of that punishment which is expressly ordained 
by law. 

In Logic, judgment is that operation of the human 
mind through which, by joining ditferuiit ideas to- 
gotiicr, it ailinns or denies the one or the ether; as 
wlicn, tor iMstance, having the hJoas of tire earth and 
roundness, it aliirms or denies that the uarth is round. 
■\Vheii eajiressed in words, a judgment ta called a pro¬ 
position. (,Sce Piioi’o.siTiosr.) 

In Theology, Judgment, final Judgment, or day of 
Judgment, expresses the doctrine of the Christian 
religion that all souls will he brought to judgment. It 
is believed tlurt this stupendous event wdl be immedi¬ 
ately preceded by certain great signs, as convulsions 
in niLturo ; but otherwise there will be no indication 
of its c-iming. This seems to be clearly expressed by 
the Saviour platt xxiv. eci, 30, 36, 4^): “ Immediately 
alter the trilmlatiori of those days shall the sun be 
darkened, and the moon shall not give her light, and 
the stall .shall fall from heaven ; and then shall all the 
tribes of the earth mourn, and they shall sec the Son 
of M.in coming in the clouds of heaven with tiowerand 
greSlt glory. ... Of that day and hour knowelh uo 
nviii. no, uot tlio angels of heaven, but my l'’alher 
only. ■ . In such ap hour a.s ye think nut, the Sou of 

man oiiineth.” It is the gener.tl belief of all Christians 
that ( lirlxt will be accompanied by angels Tliere will 
be a m iieial lusun'ealion of the dead. Alt nations will 
be K.vlhcred before His throne, and all men wiU answer 
for their deeds, words, and thoughts The wicked will 
be eondemned, and to them it will be a day of perdi¬ 
tion and destruction. None by nature can claim ac* 
qiiitt.r ice, and it is only by faith in Christ and pardem 
thiough His blood that any will be enabled to stand. 
'I'liis statement represents the views of the ortliodox 
OlirisHan Churches, The .subject is encomjiasacd with 
great dillloutlies, and will remain k> until the great 
event arrives, and we “shall see Him face to face.” 
(.SVc FUTUUT! VuNISHMENT, I.NTlSR.MEr>taTB StaI'B, 
Mjli.hnaiiians, REsoauBOTj'ON, &e.) The belief in a 
future judgment Is not confined to Clirlstians ; but ap- 
jjoars, with some mollifications, in nearly all reiigions. 
Kgyiitian hieroglyphs, four or live thousand years old, 
rcjiresent the good and evil actions of men being 
weighed in a balance ; and the judgment of the souls 
of men in the “ hall of truth” by Osiris and forty-two 
daimons, or judges of the dead. 

JUDICIAL COMMITTEE OF T.UE 
T-EIVY COUNCIL, jM-rfw/t'-a?.—Members of the 
i’rivy Council who sit as a Court of Justice to 
hear ajipeals. The committee is coiuposed of the 
Lord ITesidept, the Lord Chancellor, tlie prin- 
ci)3ril judges,*nd other inombers who have held 
high legal offices. 

Jadioiol Declaration,—^In ficotch Law, a declaration, 
not on oath, made by one of the parties to a suit, who 
has been specially examined on a particular p<^t by 
order of the coor^ > 

Judicial factox.^In Scotch Law, a person, appointed 
by the (kmit of Session as a guaratan to prdhmt the 
interests of minors, lunatics, and absent parties. 

Judicial Batification.—In Scotch Law, a formal de¬ 
claration made by a married woman, In. the absence of 
her husband, to the effect that a djaposition or deed of 
alienation of bee heritable property tws been,made 
without coercion on the pt^ of .'her husbandi end 
ToluptarUy on her part. 


---Un¬ 
judicial Bcmit.—In Scotch l.a\v, a referciioe by a 
court or judge of some particular, to the decision of an ’ 
aibiter specially eUllledjn such matters. 

Judicial Separation,—In Englisli Law, the separation 
Of two married persons by order of the (kmvt of 
Divorce. A wife can apply for a judicial .«e tsuatlon 
on the grmuidof adultery, cruelty, or desertlori with¬ 
out cause for two years. 'J'hc pafttca, no. being 
invoiced (see. DlvoacK), cannot marry again, but thero 
is no longer the duty of cohabiting. 'Tlic coiiit has 
power in its di.scretiuii of awarding a certain income 
to the wife, and making orders for the custody ami 
iiiainteuanua of the children. 

.JUDICATURE, SUPREME COURT 
OF. (,Vcc Law, Ooubts op.) 

JlIDIClUMDEI,y« ■dhh'-e-um dd-% (Lat., 

judgment of (Jrod).—Atorni applied in tlie MiiUHe 
Ages, in reference to all o.xtraordinary trials of 
secret crimes; such as those by arms, single com¬ 
bat, ordeals, walking over red-bot ploughshares, 
&c., in which it was believed that (rod would in¬ 
terfere to clear the innocent and to punish tho 
guilty. This pruotioi' was long obaerved, even 
among Christians. Tho trial usually took placo 
in the church, hi pi osouce of the bishop, prii.'st, 
and secular judge, geinrally after a jxuiod of 
fasting, and afte^ many ailjurations and cere¬ 
monies. The system is very ancient, and ha.s 
prevailed among various nations other than 
Christians. It was known to the ancient Creeks, 
for in the “ Ajatigoao ” of Soidiocles a suspected 
person declares himself ready to handle hot iron 
and jio walk over fire in order to manifest his in¬ 
nocence. 

JUDITH, BOOK OF, Ju'-ditft .— The name 

of one of the apocryphal books of the Old Testa- 
lueiit (sec Atocuiiipha ), giving an account of tho 
invasion of Judwa by llolofcjnes, general of 
Nabnebodnosor, king of As.syria; and of ,tho 
delivery of the town of Hetfaulia, in Judasa, the 
destruction of the Assyrian army, and tlic death 
of Holoferuos through the stratagem and coui-ago 
of Judith, an inhabitant of that town. Tljo 
historical and gcograjihical difficulties of this 
book aro too groat to admit of its being literally 
true, or even c,Trefully based on truth. Tho 
general opinion among ciitics is, tliat it is a 
Jewish romance, written, probably, in the ago of 
the Maccabees, in order to animate the Jews in 
their strugglo.s against tho Syrians. It is dis¬ 
puted whether the original language of this book 
was the Chaldee or tho Greek. The Latin trans¬ 
lation by Jerome is from the Chaldee, tho Eng¬ 
lish translation from tho Greek. Tlie two dill'er 
from each other in many respects. There is also 
a Syriac version which was made from the Creek. 

J UMPERS, jumpere.—Ti'he name given to a 
class of religious fanatics, from their practice of 
jumping during the time allotted for divine 
service. Tliey arose in Wales in 1760, and 
Bovetal of the more zealous itinerant j.reachcrs 
encom-aged the people to it. They were taught 
to cry out Chgoniaat (Welsh for “ glory ”), Amen, 
&o.; then to put themselves into violent agite- 
tions; and, finally, to jump until they were quite 
exhausted. 

JUNKER, jf«m'-i«j*(Ger., “younjgnoble 
A term applied to tho aristocratic party in 
Prussia which came into power in October, 1863, 
when Von Bismarck was appointed Prime Mini¬ 
ster. The urgaa of the party in the press is the 
Mr&tZ'^eitang. 

JUNTA, Jm'-ta (Span,, an a«sembIy).~A 
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term applied in Spain to legislative assemblies or 
mlministrative eounclls. In the Middle the 

assemblies of the representatives of the nation’ 
•without any proUroinary call of tbemonarfch were 
termed juntas It was sometimes, also, nsed as 
BynonymottS with Cortes. In 1803, Napt>leon. 
summoned together 150 representatives of the 
nation* under the name of junta, for the adoption ! 
of a constitution which he wished to osliabliah. 
After the insurrection, a new junta ivas formeil, 
cojiiposod of the principal loaders of the inaur- 
reutioa, oml numbering forty-four members; be¬ 
sides which there was, in every province not sub- 
jugjitcd by the French, a provincial subordinate 
to it. In English, the term junto (evidently | 
of Mpauish origin) is used to' denote a cabal or 
faction. 

.T U R ISCONSULT, m-ria-konf-miU (Lat., 
jitris-a/nsvUus, learned or skilled in law)i—-One 
who gives his <M>inion in cases of law,,a niaster of 
the Eoraan jiir^rudeuca. Among tbfr Eomaus, 
jufif-comvtUi were men who studied the forms 
and principles of law, and gave opinions upon 
difUcult points. 

JURISDIOTION, (Lat., 

jurudietio ).—In l^aw, the declaration of law, a 
terra used by the ancients to denote the admini¬ 
stration of justice, .as wdl as the right to admini¬ 
ster justice. It is now commonly nsed to denote 
legal authority. The Supremo Court of Judica¬ 
ture has jurisdiotuMi over the whole of England 
and Wales; tho jurisdiction of the other courts 
is liinibcd to certain districts and certain kinds of 
causes. 


JURTSPRUDENCE,/M-rM-pni'-<f«M(lAtjt 
jurisprii'jUntki ).—The science of right, or of 
IMsitivo law. It is divided into gomoral and l)ar- 
ticufeir. Tho former is the science or philosophy 
of positivu law, and investigates tho principles 
which are common to all positive systems, apart 
from the local, partial, and accidental oiroum- 
stauccs and peculiarities by which tliese systems 
respectively are distinguished from one another. 
Pariaculor jurisprudence treats of the laws of par¬ 
ticular states; wliich laws ate, or at lea^ pro- 
fes'4 to be, the rules and principles of universal 
j\u'isjirudenoe itself specifically developed and 
applied. ((See Law.) 


JURY, yV-r« (Lat., jurata; ficom yuro, I 
sw«W’).—-A number of men duly authoriasd to 
inquire into or determine certain facts, and bound 
^ oftth to a faithful discharge of their'dut|r. 
frae time when trial by jury wns institute 14 
this country is matter of mwdr dispute* os wsU 
«8 whether it is of Anglo-Sajton or of Norman 
origin. It waa not, however, till idle rdgn of 
Henw H. that this' institution Became fully 
eitab&faed and was reduced to a reg^r system. 
It was then made a mode of decidiim facts in 
real actions/ whiidi a subject might olmm as a 
laii^ of< r^bt. Inquiry jnte matters pn hehau 
of i^e orown, hy .mesns of juries, was frequent 
in.l^)j^[aiid long, neforo iaitd hK jftuy waseonummly 
in nim in oourht of Justice. At p;»sent, a. Jury is 
oompceed of,twelve mdu, sworn to dei^e l^ts 
aeemdi^ tn tits‘avid»kM hrisaght MMit them, 
mtiter ha Di«iL4a‘ mattaink. Sh«. three 

hhtda of mtlm oBiuia^ eoBctt ofr Jnstiea in 

Bo^sitd «ce -tlk* gmai# tim-’pettyf' of eomr 

mon Jozies* a*d 



60, ha is exempted, but not disqualified, from 
serving. There are certain classes of persons 
oxemjit from serving on juries ; namely, judges, 
olei’gymen iu holy orders, Roman Catholic priests 
and efisseuting ministers, serjeants, barristers and 
advocates, attorneys and proctors, ofiicers of 
courts,’ coroners, jailors, &c,; physicians, sur-* 
geouB, and apothecaries, officers in the army or 
navy, pilots and masteis of vessels, officeis of 
customs and excise, the household servants of the 
sovereign, sherilfs’ officers, constables, and parish 
clerks, and the like. Lists of persons qualified to 
act as jurors are made out annually by the church¬ 
wardens and overseers of each parish. Copies of 
this list aro fixed on the church doors on the threo 
first Sundays in September ; objections arc heard, 
and the lists allotted and signed by tho justicca 
of the peace, at a special petty sessions held for 
that purpose within the last seven daj's of tiie 
same month. Tho lists are used for tht; following 
year, commencing 011 the ist day of January. 
From tho list received from the clerk of the peace, 
the sheriff takes the namos of all tlnwo persons 
who are described as estpiires, or persons of 
higher degree, as bankers or merohants, which 
are copied out in a scj)arnte list, called tho 
“special juro’s' list,” from which special juror'* 
are to bo summoned when reijuiroiL Speml 
juries wore originally introduced in tri.als at bar, 
when the causes were of too greot nicety for the 
discussion of ordinary freeholders. Either jrarty 
is entitled to have a special jury for the trial of 
: any issue, as well at the assizes as .at bar; ho 
paying the extraordinary expense, unlcs.s tho 
judge will certify that the cause required such 
spccialjury. Ajurymaybe “ (^allenged’’-Hliat. 
is, either party to a suit, or a prisoner charged 
with an otfcnco, may object to one or more jurors. 
Challenges are of two sorts—challenges to the 
arr.ay and challenges to the polls. Challenges 
to the array aro at once an exception to tho entire 
jury, as on account of some default in the sheriff, 
or his under-offloer who arrayed the panel. 
Oballenges to the polls, in capita, are exceptions 
to particular jurors. If, by means of challifiiges 
or other oau.so, a sufficient number of unexcep¬ 
tionable jurors do not appear at the trial, either 
jiarty may pray a tahs —that is, a supply of such 
men as aro sinmnoncd upon another list—in order 
to make up the deficiency. If any man summoned 
to attend on a jury shall not attend in pur-suaiieo 
of such summons, or, being thrice called, shall 
not answer to his name; or if any such man, or 
any talesman, after being called, shall not ap- 
jjear, or withdraw himself from the presence of 
the court, the'eourt shall sot such fine uppn him 
as it may see fit, and in tho case of a viewer, not 
less than £10. The number of jurors tliat may 
1)0 peremptorily challenged is fixed at twenty in. 
felonies anrl thirty-five in treason. Where an 
alien is indicted or impeached of any felony or 
misdemeanour, he has the right of craving to bo 
tried by a jury de medietate ling-urn, or half 
forrigners; ami the sheriff, or proper officer, 
shall return for one half of the jinr a eompctenfc 
number of aliens, if so many a^-to be found in 
tho place where the trial is had H not, then 
^ many aliens aa shall be found. , No such idlen. 
juror i» liable to be cl»llej^dfbi> want of free¬ 
hold or other qualification, but laay be ohallengad 
for any other cawA In Scotian, in. cximmal 
CBWM* the Buaffier of the jury is fifteoa* amt th» 
that mmttteraiv*the yeitikt; Midia 
civil causes the numminH! ^ J^l» twelve, MtA 
they must be uiunimoua, M is mit it 



JUS 


is proviJeil, that, if aftjr tlurao hoxire’ delibera¬ 
tion in any civil oavuo in the Court of Scf^Bion, 
nine of said 1017 shall agree, thdv verdict shall 
be tahen. 

. JUS (Lat .)—A -word borrowed from the 

Liitin language, anil very frequently used in law 
and otherwise. It admits of several significa¬ 
tions, the chief of which ajc—that which is right 
or conformable to law ; also the obligation which 
the law imposes; also a man’s privileges, whether 
singularly or collectively; it means lihewiso the 
power which originates from tho law, as well as 
tile place where justice is admiiiisteiud. 

JUSTICE, (Lat., ~One of 

the four cardinal virtues, tegarded by Plato as 
including all human virtue or duty. It is tho 
doing what is just or light, and maybe distin¬ 
guished as etbieal, economieal, and political. 
The first consists in doing justice between man 
and man, as men, as iricinliers of tho some human 
family; the second, in doing justice between tire 
members of a family or household; and the third, 
in doing justice between tho members of a com¬ 
munity or commonwealth. 

JUBTICE-OLERK, THE LORD, OE 

SOOTLAJID, was originally the clerk and as¬ 
sessor of the justiciary, and was first assumed as 
a judge in 1603, and confirmed in 1671, when the 
court v/jis remodelled. He was soon after raised 
to the dignity of second president of the justi¬ 
ciary court, and is tho presiding judge rh that 
court in the absence of the lord justice-general. 
He is ahvays one of tho lords of the Uourt cd 
Session, and on the division of that court into 
two chambers in 181 x, he was nurde cx officio 
president of the second division. I'he office of 
lord justice-clerk is now, in point of rank, the 
second judicial appointment in Sta^tland. Ha in 
one of the officers of state for Scotland, and one 
of the commissioners for keeffing tho Scottish 
regalia. The salary attached to tho office is 
£4,500. 

JUSTICE-GENERAL. THE LORD, 

OF SCOTLAND, was tho president or head of 
the court of justiciary, and was formerly an 

' officer of h%h rank and consideTatian.^ Fur 
many years it had become a sinecure. Idling 
usually held by some of the Scottish nobility, 
while tho duties of the office were discharged by 
the lord-iustico clerk; so that, at length, by 
I Wrn. IV. 0. 69, tho office was declared to bo 
abolished on the termination of the then existing 
interest, and the duties tp devolve npou tho lortf 
president of' the Court of Session, with which 
office they were afterwards to remain eonjoined. 
The salary is £4,800. 

JUSTICE, HIGH COURT OF. 

Law.) 

JUSTICES OF THE PEACE. -Justices 
of the peace are persons appointed by royal 00m- 
miasion to, keep the peace within a certain die^ 
tritfe. The Qween is, oy'vfrtnSs,of her Office and 
digdity, Hie pfibcipal oonserrat^ of the peace 
within her dominions, and may givp auHjoTOy to 
any other to see the i>ea(» kept, and to ^nish 
such as break it. All the'judges of the 'superior 
courts are oanservators of the pceme, aiid are 
sometimes called justiem; but justi^ pf the' 
peace, commonly' so*«ftkllcd, aitf person^ ap- 
poiaWd by the Queen's apeoial doiatnistion. under 
the great seal, the form of vniich was settled by 
all the judges in 1590, and boatinnes, with Uttlq 


JUSTICIARY, CHIEF 


alteration, to this clay, Thi.s tioiiimissioii ap-' 
points them all, jointly and severally, to keep 
the pt-aco in the particular county mi mod, ami to 
cause) to bo kept all the ordinaueas imd statutes 
fertile preservation of the same ; and to ebustiso 
and punish all ]ier«oti8 that etlcnd against tho 
same. By 18 Geo. III. c. 20, every jus,tiee of tho 
peaou for any county, riding, or divisiou within 
England or lA''aIu3, is reijuiicd to have, iti law or 
equity, in possession and for liis own usu .and 
brarfit, a freehold, copyhold, or customary 
estate for life, or for aunio neater estate, or an 
estate for sonic long term of years determiiiablo 
upon life or lives, or for a certain terra origiiially 
created for twenty-one yvars or mow, in lands, 
tenements, or heruditaments in liiiglund or 
Wales, of the clear yeaily value of fiioo over and 
above all inoumbraneos alfecting, and all rents 
an<l oliarges payable out of, or in rcBpeot of, tho 
same, or shall bo seised of, or entitled to, in law 
or'equity, for his own use and benefit, tlie iia- 
mediaio reversion or remainder of and in lanfls, 
tenements, and lioruditainentu leasorl for one, 
two, or three lives, or fo* any term of years dc- 
torminablc on' lives upon ivservcd rents, and 
wliich are of the yearlj^valuo of £300. Gcrtain 
official persons aie oxceptod from these pro¬ 
visions. By 0 and 7 Vic. c. 73, uo aliomoy or 
solicitor thall be capable of being a justice of the 
peace for any county during such iiimi as he 
[iractises as an attorney or solicitor. TIk*. ofilco 
of jus^s of the peace sulisista dur'thg (ho }ileasui'o 
of the crown, and is detorminabJe^eitluT directly 
by writ ttnder the great .seal, or indirectly by i 
anjw conuJiuision from which his name is omitted. 
The commission is also dcti-miineil by tins di--»tU 
of tho sovoroiOT by whom it was issued.. No 
action oan be larought ngaiust a justice or the 
poacci for any act done by him in the execution 
of hi«' duty with respect to,any nialter 'witliiu his 
turisdletlon, however erroneous his decision may 
be, unlcsu it l>e proved that tlio act was done 
maliciously and without reasonable or proliohlo 
cause; and in such a euso bo is ansvvemhle to 
tho Queen’s Bcncli division of tho High Court of 
Justice, which exercises a general suporintend- 
enoe over the conduct of those to whom CUo 
administration of criminal justice in tho country 
is ooHMuittevl. Tho court will not take up tho 
question whether the prooeeding was right or not 
in itself, but solely whether it proceeded from 
unjust, corruiit, or oppressive motives. The 
powers and duties of a justice of the peace »ro 
laid down in his commission, and in various 
statutes. Act 5 & 6 Vic. c. 38, defines tho 
juiiscHotioa of justices at qiiurl'er sessions, and. 
Acts jx & 12 Vie, 00. 42 and 43,'^luikie the 
duties of jtistiees out of sessions. 

JUSTICIAR OF SCOTLAND, Jm-m'- 

e-ar, was the ancient criminal judge in Scotland, 
an officer of great power and authority, being at 
the head both of tho law and the military foi'ce 
of the kingdom. About 1526, the office became 
hereditary in the noWe fiimily of ^trgy 11, iu whose 
hands it continued for upwards of a century, and 
afterwards beoamc merged in that of justice- 
general. 

JUSTiqiARY CHIEF, OF ENG¬ 
LAND,—-This office is traced hack to that of 
grand seneschal, or ilapifer, of the , early Franks. 
The seneschal was originally a sort of steward of 
tb* houscluiM of the Frank kings, who, after 
their conquest of Oeul, rose to be the highest 
officer of the state, after the king, and acted as- 
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.f-iu'esciitativf in all tin' dcpartrociita of the 
«Uto, lt> Unghjiid, the otiico wftn dividwl «>ti> 
tsvu Iiavjiij; two dUtiiiut ollioers, tlio one 

t!i<‘ ciiiff juRlictary, to whom the jiulicud atTuiia 
of tUo state Were tiommittod, and the «)thei' the 
chief uilioor of the royal luiUNuhotd. The autho¬ 
rity of tho chief juBtk'iary extruilod over crery 
court in tho kingdom ; he jiriHided not only in 
tliij king's court and in tho c'ccherinor, but when 
tho ofllcB of tho lord high sti'ward fell into abey¬ 
ance, ho was regent of tlie kuigdoin diumg the 
king’s lihsencc, and Writs ran in hia name. The 
jiowcr of tho chief justiciary was broken towards 
the (‘Mil of tho Nortnan i>eneii, and the A Ufa 
lUtiis, in w'hich heprosided. was divided into four 
distinct comts; vir,., Charitviy, Kscliiiiiner, King's 
Iti'iich, and (hniimon J'leus. It itetcriiiiiied,ab<iut 
the .}=; lien, 111. 

.lusTiuiAuy, iiiaa court of.— 

The Kiiinenu: oriinhi'il eouri of .Seotland, com- 
jMiseil of live lot'ds of the lAiurt of Sosr.en, added 
to the lords justice general and justicieolork. Its 
coiwtil.utinii was Settled by Act i07i> c. i6. It aits 
fioin litne to tune in Edinburgh, during the yw, 
ew'oiduig to the amount Of business to lie tran.s- 
neU'il; besides which, thuTords of yuticiary ate 
(iu'tctod to hohl circuit viourts regularly twtou a 
year, in spring and autumn, in dillercut parts of 
the eouhtfy. Thoixuathuodreiuts! the South, 
odiisi'-tiug of the hurghs of .ledbui\.;li, Uuinfrie.s, 
and Ayr; tin* West, consisting of Ulasgow, fn- 
verary, and ,Stfrling; and tiu> NmfJi, consisting 
of I'erth, Alierdecu, ami Inverness. JJeisidfa 
wliieh, a winter circuit court is held in Glasgow. 
Each l ircuit court is attendeil by i wo judges; but 
in (Jlasgow they may Mt seiiaiiitcly in different 
coiirU). Tho juiihdietion of tiii.s court e.xteiids to 
nil' rimes, and includes the whole of Hcotland; 
and jt has also the ]iowi;r of reviewing tho son- 
tences of ,'vU inferior ciiium.il conns in HcotUnil. 
Kroii) its decisions tlieie is no ap|>cal. ITie Oir- 
cuifc Uomt lias also a civil jiuisdictiou as a court 
of apiieal. 

.JUSTIFIABLE HOMICIDE. {.SfceHo- 

MJl'JOE.) 

.J (iSTll!’lCATTON,y«ji-(f/.e-A7ff' ei^im(l.ivt., 

m.'.hn. jii.st, and fiicio, I make).—A term denoting 
a jiiilioai act—the declaring or ]ironouueiiig a 
inn.icu just or righteoub aciwding to law. It is 
used either in a legal or theOlogicnrl sense. Wbero 
a lietsou id found not to have broken tho law, he 
is Miid to be justilied in a legal seuso. Jiut in 
tins way none of tho hniiuvn race cun ^ said to 
bo juatillod or stand oeriuittcil liofoio God; lor 
we atv) told that “ there i.s none nghteoua; no, 
hot one.’’ Tlio jnstifioafiou. tlierofoio, of which, 
the yoi ijifuresprinciiwlly tiwit, m not a personal, 
but an imputCvl lighteonsui'!,*, It is tlirough tim 
«ighte<utsn<>r.a of Christ, the sjuilless ohodionoe, 
luttor sulferlugs, ;vimI ai.cur.n'd dealh of tho ^ju 
of Man, who became surety ior him, that tho 
sinner is justified before Goil. 

.rUSTlNUN'S CODE, oii LEGISIiA- 

riGX, — The name given to the' 

lode of laws drawn up by older of tho lloitiau 
■min'wu- .fwstinian, soon after 'nk a-icended tho 
■hione. Ilia ohjeiet was to osuthlish a comnletw' 
lystem of written loglslivtioa for all iih ttomimuns; 
lud to till* end to make tvro E'eat coUcctirtas— 
me of tho iinnoihd con.stitutioni-, or the b^. and 
iKivt useful law* of his predeceasoiw m 3 the 
>imc of Iladmti; th«i other of all iiiat 


able in the works of the jurist*. In A.li. jarf, he 
named a commission, coiuisting of Joaimcs and 
nine other persons, to compile the preceding con¬ 
stitution*, with ample powers to collect and re¬ 
trench, os well as to cofiiodidate and airange. 
Partial compilations had previously been made, 
U8 by Gregory and HeTmogencs, in flic leign of 
Constantine and tho Theoilosian code clTected 
uiidor Theodosiii* II. llio commission cm.cu(oi 1 
their task speedily j and on tho 7th of A)*iil, A.r>. 
529, it received tho imperi.ul sanction. At the 
end of the following yuir,*Tribom»n, who was 
one of the previous commission, and Iiad given 
great proofs of ability, was autliori/,cJ to sGi'ct 
Tcllow-laboiirers to assist in the other and more 
ditlicult part of the undertivkiiig. lie smcch'd 
sixteen coadjutors, and they set to woik with 
Buch carutstm;.s» that tlu'ir task was completed in 
little more tti.in tluce years, and received the 
imperial sanctum on '^tuh December, V3J1. Tim 
cumpiUtion, termed “'ibgcstu,” or Puniiecta!.” 
from its coniprelnuisive clnnacter, was divided 
into fifty books, and arranged on the modvl of 
tho Pcipctuivl Kdiot. It oomprelieiids vipwivrvLs 
of 9,f>x) c.Ktiacls, in the seioction of winch the 
oom|)iU'rs madeuM' of iieuily-i.ocmdillercni books, 
containing more thiiu 3,ooo.>xx) linos, diistinian 
wi.shcd tli.tt his body of laws hhould Bupersede all 
otheis, both lor practico and ior study ; but tim 
Digest and Godo led too fur info details, and 
could not be tv ell umleistood by bngiiiiiei.s ; lieiico 
the lU'cuHslfy for having an eleiiiciitary work com- 
posed for tliat pnritosc. A vvoik of that kimt, 
and many additions to fho original Dodo .sml 
Digestsubscfiueiitly appealed. The “Insiitiites'’ 
ami the “Novels” wore pivmulgafced 111 tho year 
SJ4. Thc'se various coinpilutions have smee bei n 
culled, eolli'iitively, the bi«ly ot civil law- -( 'rr/nin 
Juris CinfLt. (.si e tbvii, Lvw.) These wmks of 
Justiiiiau, uotwiUistuivding their detects ami 
faiilU, aio deserving of very gro.vt pv.usc. They 
hiivo I xercised an iuoaloulahlo intlucm'o over ilie 
thoughts and actions of men, and,are to Im found 
l>«jviiiUng most of the s.vvieni.s of law of tlm 
civ'iljJtodvvoild. The “Digent ’i.se-.pedall,v valu¬ 
able as pic.serving the l•<'mnnls of tlm vvorits of 
jurists vvliich wimld othei wist' h.vve been lost, and 
which are of great value as iUiidtalmg the his¬ 
tory of till Kc timos, and atToiiJmg models ol legal 
reasoning ,>nd expression. 

JUVENILE OFFENDERS, jn'-vc~nih. 

(Lat., jiueifis, ymmgb --A number of statutes 
have of Into years lieeti pUsseil legording the re 
formatory treatment of juvenile ciiminal*. lly 
ry k 16 Viet. c. So, nny jicrson under sixteen 
years of age who Hhall be convictoil of ntij’ oiFence 
before a magistrate, or two or more justices of 
the jicaco in Kiigliind, or any sheriff, or magis¬ 
trate of burgh, or jioiice magistr.Ue, in Seoilaud, 
may, in addition to tho sentence I'as.ved as pun¬ 
ishment, bo sent to a rcfojiiuitory school, to bo 
detained for a jioriod Of not less than two or more 
than five years: there must, however, ho a pre¬ 
vious Imjirisonmeut of not less than fourt««n 
I days. The Treasury is to dcFiuy the whole or a 
lyoition of tho cost of tlie e»ie and maiutouftuco 
cof such offenders, at such a rate per liotwl as shall 
be determineil on. The couit may, however, 
comjK'l the jvarent, or step-parent, to supjxvtt 
such oll’emier, if of sufficient ability to <io so. 
In 1854 oil Act was passed, authorising tho 
commiltttl of juvenilo oUcuders to refonna- 
toi'ius. 
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KAMI, ka' -me. —A iiMne given in Japan to, 
corlniu spirits or divinities, the belief in which 
seems to have characterized the ancient religion 
of that country, heforo it hecarno iutenningled 
with foreign doctrines, and still constitutes its 
basis. The kumi are believed to be iKirtly 
elemental, suliordinate to the deities of the sun 
and muon, and partly the spirits of men- -in fact, 
every natural agent and pheniiRinenQn is supposed 
toh.iNC its own s]>irit or genius. Thusputts nf| 
hum.iii beings survive the l>ody, and, according 
to the actions of the individual in lifo, receive 
reivard or [uiiiishmout. When a man’s life has 
been l^i^li^lg^lisbed for its piety, or for tho good 
he has done to his fellow-inen, after death he is 
deiiied, and Ins knmi is worshipped. Tho number 
of these kami is esiiinuled at j,ooo, and they 
arc worshipped in temples witliout statues or 
images, lii.ieh kami is represented by a mirror, 
as the emblem of purity ; and all tho lights and 
ccioinonies seem to bo typical of puiification. 
Thu ]n'iests who supcrinteiiu tho a'orshipof these 
temples are called kami-i.usi, or the ministor.s of 
the sinrit.s. 

KANTIAN PHILOSOPHY, knnt’-e-an. 

—The name given to that system of philosophy 
which was promulgated by Immanuel Kantvpro- 
fusvor of logic and metaphysics in the univOTsity 
of Koiiigshcrg in the latter half of tho i8llii<foi- 
tiiry, and who was one of the greatest rhilo- 
sopiiers of modern times, His system, like ■ that 
of Or. Held, was a recoil against tho sccptjtism 
of Hume, and it was equally ojiposcd to| tho 
dogmatism of Leibnitz and Wolff. His philo¬ 
sophy is nearly all contained in his “Critiqiao of 
Pure Reason.’’ Ho insisted upon the nocotwity 
of a stricter a^ysis of our intellectual poiVers, 
in order to ascertain the nature, and doterr^iue, 
the limii.s of human knowledge : the result Was, 
tliat a whole system of knowledge underived 
from esiicrieiicc was proved to exist in the mind. 
The mftt.cn.i.la of nure or d piaori kaowleilge arc 
siipplioil by the tliree departments of sense, un- 
deistnndiug, and reason. In tho world of sonko 
the transcendental, or pre-existent, elements, of 
knowledge arc space and timo j these aro piiroi 
sensuous intuitions, without which empirical 
sensations would be impossible. Sense delivers 
up its presentations in space and time to the un¬ 
derstanding, whose office it is to introduce into 
them unity and system. All its operations aro 
generalized into modes or forms of conoeption, 
which, after tho example of Aristotle, ho names 
“ Gat«gorios,of the UnderstatKling.” These are 
—(i) Quantity, comprising utility, plurality. 


prising possibility, existence, necessity. These 
are the form.s, as it were, in which the rude 
material of the senses is shaped into conct'ptious, 
and becomes knowledge, properly so called. Kant 
laboured to show that without them no connec¬ 
tion of the matcriids of sense is possible. They 
arc the constant and invariable oonditions of au 
inoutal conc6))tions, and ore the thinM which 
connect or bind tho understanding with all ex¬ 
ternal objects. All our judgments ho divides 
into two fanfls—analytical and synthetical—the 


I former being a kind of expcrimontnl Bkoteii, the 
i result of a separation of the dilfereiit unulifies or 
proiH'rties of any thing, tho latior Uoing iiule 
pvudeut of c.xpei'ifuci) and uniM* --id in iss 
nature, 'nie tUiid and highest tamltyi-* thf 
reason—the faculty of ideas. Re.umn erealov 
no new mateiinls of its own; it only enlargr!i the 
data of tho uiiderNtanding, by taking in nil the 
conditions on winch they de)Kmd. Tlic tlire.n 
i great uftributes of reassoii are absolute iiniiy, 
absolute totality, and absolute caiisatioii. All 
these alisoliito ideas arc involved in ev ery act ot 
reasoning. There «ro ahso, according to Knot, 
throe gland forms or ideas scaling iibovo pure 
intelluct, and having an cxisteiicu independent ol 
experionco, which come within tho pronnee of 
pure reason. These are tho univorsi', the soul, 
and Hod, 'I'lie f rst embraces the eidin) muss of 
all real or possible p)iysi<>al knowledge, forming 
the soieneo of cosumlegy ; tlic second, the feel 
logs, emotions, passions, ko., which couslituie 
our moral and intclhietiial nature, forming 
psychology ; and tho third, all the rea'-onings 
relative tortile mode of being, tbeattribute.H, and 
moral nature of tho Heity, fonuing ^Ueology, 
Those three ideas ICmt niaiutains to' liave theit 
birth in human reason'irrcs(H'ctivo of all ex 
fmieuco,_andto spring Up ine-vitablysu as locon 
“.^'■tol and inflnenoo tho working of tlieundei stand 
mg ns applied to o-via'fh’ucp.' As regm-ds the 
moral' <uiu religions prinriplcs of our mitme, 
these are based npou oonsciou.-moss. In oidei 
to learn our duty both to man aud onr IMakor, 
we must penetrate into ouriiiiernal structure,e\ 
amine ail the motives, impulses, aud aspirations 
of tho soul, and look at the liiial ends or nui- 
puses which its various faculties are fitted to 
produce. In this way we lUscover tho natme 
of duty and of right; wliut is nocessiiry and 
what is expedient; what is good aud what is 
fMstnicious. AU moral laws o.xfatt A priori in the 
mind, and aro completely independent of the 
tliinking principle. The wUnlo moral economy 
of man pomts to another great truth—that <>f 
tlte existonoe of l>city. 'J'ho xmietical reason of 
roankiivi-clearly demonstrates that there must 
beta sufiremo, universal, iuiiuite oxisteuue. Bitch 
la a brief outline ot the philosophy of Kant. 
“ Taken altogether,’'' says Dr. (kirns, “ it is im- 
.possiblo to regard Kant’s writings as any other 
thim a jnrodigy of human intidloot, and his in- 
dttonce as ouo of tho mightest fmees that has 
ever ruled philoBopbioal opinion. It may be 
Safely' prbnouuoed that no xiliilosoiiher of tho 
eighteenth century—^perhaps none since tho days 
of Aristotle—has left behind such inonnments of 
thought, or has lio firmly imposed the task of 
mastering them on tho Hpeouhition of all sue 
ceediug ages.” 

KAK AITES, (See ( lAUAiTia.) 

KATHAKINE’S ITOKPITAL, 
reem. — A hosjdtal founded about 1148 Ity 
Matilda, <^ueon of Btephen, on a site near the 
Tower of London. It was removed to the Re¬ 
gent’s Park in 18.17, tho site having boon sold to 
tbeSt. Katherine's DockdomfirUiy. The brethren 
are unmarried and in holy orders ; the sisters are 
unmarried or widows. 



KKKL-HxVFLINO 


KJNG«, THE BOOK OF 


Kt. KitHni-iue, (h'dar of. -.Vn u’-dar of niir'!«a In 
i.y tti'j littO'sa In !879. The moiiibera ww i 

(jaOfro. 

ivlSEl/-n AriBTNO.—A roctlioil of nimwh’ 


o’-dar of nnwa In- j iiijr by tlx* byotlxT or Witfr, rtixl tlii ir chililrcn 
The maiiibera wear n downw.uil-a, or nsconding by nurlo or uunt, 
graml-unclc, yraud-aunt, A'c-., iii.wards. 
mctlioil of piinwh- KING, t huj ‘ (i>a,s , ‘■inmi’i ; Swrd., lonff ; 


ivlSEl/-n Ar*BTNO.—A roctlioil of punwh- KING, h'nij‘(i>.vc, ; Swrd., long; 

m<*nt i-mfiloj'rti in tlx.* lAitdi t>;tvy. rn-l ullhoiigh (Jonti., koai;f),--!-TUf title y^ivou io tUo {'rincii>al 
T111I, cnti*'‘1y unkno'Wft in «>»• own, is ficldom or jicrson lu any stati', who exercises a ;Ci<‘nt3v or 
never now iirnOtisod. Jt is E>.trriiaoly onnd aitd less ilegreo of sovereign fiower, aocord 11 ij; lu the 
di'j.gt't'ons. TW tntlprrt is gesieraily let down nntaro of tin* luws irf that state, nriil in v.li.iin tlie 
froin Uie bows tl,iu bott-.nu of tlie shiii, nrvd T-irhioiml i-xticntive functions nru vestoil. Tin* 

(Iratyii along tUo Jength of tlu; ItrcS by two ropes it-rm itself is of Toiit<jnic ongin, awl niiplii s a 
fnmi ounii sido of fins ship; after person who has nttmnnd a greulii degree of 
which h<! is inwic tftwc tidccu on IkmiwI over the Unowledge tlian those arouml liim, and is there- 
atuni. My riiswwi of tliu Jininhcr of hArniwiios for® eutitled to^erci.ie the chief power aTw>ng 


»ad other ohstrw'tious on lUcl«»Uoin of tlio ship, 
this jHitiislnnent infliots rnany cafe awl bniises, 

KEKBETlr, A-fwV-er (Aug.-.yar.h mteans, lite¬ 
rally, one who holds po‘'sus‘ii<n) of anythilig for 
the use of another. Tho bigli office <>f itw/jer 


thorn. The offiOe of kitig is iicreditary in Ihig- 
laird, and 1ms Iwon so over since tin; iiccosmou of 
Williftm the Conquer or, aUhoiigh the dosceni. has 
not been preserved in lui unbroken hue from 
father to sot> since that lime, but has pas-ed i^j^o 
oth.3r hraliclic... Ill the royal fanniy, or into f;iiiu,.l''4 


who has the tirhieiiwil Kovisrrniient of all thi,.jL- , 
coiuncted with royal f.nests, ami is above jfll may be, oom|.« to ihe tlus.ne im- 

olher ofRceia having rule over tho same. The mefialely on the do, rth of hi.s or her predecessor, 
JLreocro/'f/wfenehwas the name fomerly civon and oirjoys full am immediate possession of Un¬ 
to 4n officer of the royal mint, now oftaed tho I'V"-* ; - formerly a short pm md of 


t(» an ulficcr of the royal mint, now itjaUtHi thu 
0/ the fiwaH//. 

KEKI-OHETXB, Xe'-rc itrt'-ib.-A term 
applied^ vaewnss readings in the Hofirew Ijibte. 


aorioreign power j but formerly a short jieilod of 
time«}ansed ftetwoen tii© close of the roign of orio 
king and the comineucemcTit of the reign of his 
Hiicoessor, wliich was r,spiisitc to neeitain extent 
to obt.'Un some recognition of theanthonty of the 


nTw* signiftotiUon of hurt is that which U read; latter from tho [leoph*. The pen'son of the King 
whiJe I'krtifi moans llmt which is wntlon. 1’he is nscri'd, and in> Icg.'il moasutvs can he taken 
numbor of kuri'eli()tihstHe.stimatedfttiithoii«ii|itcl, agaanat him to bring liun to account for any net 


numbor of kuri-elmtihs'lH e.sti mated at iithobsiiutcl, j aj 
and nwMjt of thc^n are attribiifeil to Eism; ISijt, 111 
au sevwal oonneclhnw of this kind .appwjr in hU} tl 


f»ai he mny liave committed; bnt, ncioidiug to 
sl.tl coii.stitiltion of the guvemincnt of this 


«wn writing*, it is proKUde that m»tiy were Uiade j ts»nntry, it is inijiossiblo for the mooaich to do 


at some siihsi«iut>nt (w-riod. 

KEYS, IHIWKR OF TIIK- 


anything prejmlicial to the int-erests and welfare 
of tap. i*uoj>hi, (VS the Ling always acts tlifoiigh his 

...I... i... i.^1- 1 r..„ J. 


cl,rimed by nomanUatholic* for tlv Tcqmtoojm f‘f u i 

and shut kadis.' when he plea-ooii, founded u^n = T . f Vi “ 

tlm saving ot .b-u* dbrist to roter-“lkl the iH'oplc th..mgh their leprescnta 


tlni saying ot di“>us dlirist to JViter--*! will 
gi’.L'tliv'e the keys of the kingdom of limveu,'’ 
(M.itl. XVI. r.-;). It denote* the powtw lif iitfiiot- 
iu<; jqiiritnal pii’.iishmeiitnn.d of ahsolvifii^from it. 

KHO'i'BACf, k<>t*‘bak (Arab.)—A pArtioular 


mo’il and the iH'oplc, thiough their leprescnta- 
tlvws ill the House of (’kuninons, virtually e't-r- 
ewc a dlrcpt coutiol over his pow%r, since no law 
0(»& lie brouglit into oponvtiou and enforced with¬ 
out the ooncurrcnceof iroth thi'sebodies.although, 
at'the same time, c-v'eryonaotmeut passed by them 


form of prayer useil by the Moliaimncddiis a-t the requires the royal assen t before jt becomes I he 
ommnoneiiniei'it of public wori^ip in the gteitt l*av of ‘■bp land. It is the piovince ot the 
inosqncs wi Ifriduy, ufc noon.'''Jt was orlgii^ivlly |j<^Tereig'*''>o send cmliftR-ics, to conclude treaties, 
in’rfortticd by the prophot himself, awlby hia f»hd mak''.s war and isiacowilh other nations. Hu 


wrecessof",, up to A.ii. 006. The snltan'of Tn 
has always conatdorud it one of his idii«f I'.wS 


be-stows titloB; wuvenes, inurognes, and dia- 
SttlveB ptnliuiwent; aiijwmits the j'ldges and high 


tivoH to have hk name inserted in tho'khoth^ ” ''OfiluorB of state, the biskojjs and governors of 
t-i'Tvv* ■-« ’,‘tsolonies, and graats comniissionstooflicrtrs inthe 

Art and mvvy. Ghartere of incorporation for 

-■sAtwro pojpularly airplmd to formble .^owpames, oollegiato bodies, and towms are also 

tiw^and Otmvoytng away of a- nmn, woman, grafted by tlio ting. Some nionarchs aie styled 
cUlhl, trm» their own cmiutry und sending IdiepK instoiid of king; but the functions d»- 

to KBotUer, It w on olluiice «t coSumoh law,. by both are similar, although the title 

pwnwhable by fine wul iuHnrisonmoftt. ObiM- aaoina to imply sniweruacy of an absolute natuTe, 
M A Xtjlo&y. jAsUMfiCnuN,) . a*»d d»>P3 so hi somo The wotiU c^ar* 

KIN on KTNPBICD, km, iin'-cfmf (Auir-' S*****,”’ applied to the momu-clis of 

Skx.) "Ift I<aw% a turns applied to certain nctsoiw ®®*®*"*> Turl«>y, and Tersia, and elector anil 
rehvU'd to each otlu-r, 'X'Iiar%«re throe decrees graad-duko aiHilied to the rulors of Hesse-Gaascl 
of kindred renogjvtzed Iti law -pxae in tho right ^ x. smaller German etaten, are 

jinn dooeendiugi Wic^or in tho rt^it lino asoendf i to the twin king, 

ing, and tho thii-d in tim.coUftteJwi fine. In thfe; KINOS, THE BOfXKS OP, is the name 
right .line dosvawding, the kiiidi w,! of the in^e of two of the; hi.st(«ical hooks of the (Jld Testa- 
litto are called of the frumlo, gogtmfi, me; Griginally, they formed only one book, 

Jt fnoceed# frypi fstbw tO son ood dnughtw, iwid were first vUvided in the Saptuagint, in Widen 
Sjrauilson and g,i;nt»’.UlaHgbtOr, nuid so on. Ilse they are entitled the third and fourth bouk-s of 
.ri.gW Ihw asoontling is dhoHly npwaxsij, from Reigns or Kingdoms, the Imoks of ,^niuel,w;,.'pU 
soiii to father and hwt.hfli*, m-fwidfatlmraiid grand-, tltey divided in the same way, being the fhst j^j'vd 
niotber, Jra, the collateral lino is either deacwvd' * soooml. In tho Eiif^h auihorieod version 


LOAN, PUBLIC 


LOCK! 


gootl the lo'i'.. If tin-, Imninvt I J^ei'i>s ilic thing 
hurrowfil :ifu rit his duty tu> rot urn it, oi luitgor 
than a ic.isonnhlo tinin after it hastheon demtiuiUal, 
then his relation to the Icinlor eluinges totally, 
anil lie hocomes lialile for atiy loss or iiijuiy tluil 
may ooenr, alfcliough wholly without his unit, 
'j’hc hoi rower lias no I'ight to detain the thing 
hormwed for any anteeedeiit doht due to him, 
nor can ho .sot up a right to detain tho chattel 
for ii.i.)iiicnt of nece.'-nai'y expenses inouired hy 
him ill till) keeping and preserving it. Jn the 
case of a mutiunn, tho borrower is hound to re¬ 
store at. :i Umo tigtcod upon, or within » roason- 
iihle period lifter rc’ijucst, an avticlo of the sanio 
land and ipiality ns the one originally lent toliiin. 
Tins is essoiitiai to the oliamcter of a uvatumn; 
for if hy iigioement an article of different kind is 
to hi' I'l'tunied, thou the contiact is not a matmitvi, 
hut an o.xchange or s.ale. As the right of pro- 
larty IS tiaiisferred hy .nuilumii. so also is the 
rifle of loss; and hcnco if tho tiling hovrowed is 
destioyed heforo it cun Iki used, tho hovrowor is 
novertlu'le.sa iKUitid to pay to thu lender tho 
oquiviilent w'liich ho owes at tlie time apiiolnte.d. 
Sucli is lo.m in its strictly legal signification ; 
hut, ill (.oinmon pliraseology, tho teun is iised 
even whe.u coinpeti'iatioa is included, wliich 
leg.illy conics uiidor the designation of hiring, 
-tloiiey lent at so much per cent, is also called 
a loan. A loan of moiu'y to ho used for hire if a 
'o.vn for use and consumption, tho identical thing 
lent not heiiig iiitcnde.il to he returned, but its 
eipnvaieiit in value and kind. Tlie Mosaic law 
sliictly forbade loans at interest, hut enjoined 
them ill the way of fviemlship. The restrictuins 
upon lo.riis with miry were further coulirined 
iiy Nelwim.ih, and iisuiy was cundeinncil by 
de'-im. 

LO.^jST, PflBLTt.l, is the name given to 
in nioy hoirowed hy the state, whioli constitutes 
tho iialioiuil d,ht. {,>'<r N.VTJiiVAr, !>KBr.) 

liOli.STKRSVSALK <‘P, kV .^fn's.-Il is 
ilh'l'iil t'j Kell, or o?fer for sale, lolisters less tlian. 
eight inclics long. In Scotland, lolmters must 
not ho caught hotweoii June i and .September x. 
Tlie ]iciialty i.s £5. 

LOCAL, U'-hA (r.at., a_place), is ap¬ 
plied to something »u|ipoaod to ho ti"v{or .iniiexod 
to ‘Mime particular place. I'liu-s, in Iaw, real 
actions are local, aiuhrequiro to ho brought in 
tho county where tin; lauds lie; but a pcisoiial 
action, as of trespass or battery, i« transitory, 
not local ; and it i.s not material that tho action 
bo In ought in tho same county where the act 
wa.s done. A thing is also said to be local that 
is fixed to tho freehold. Local customs are cus¬ 
toms pcculi.rr to some particular lordshiji or other 
district, and differing from the general eustonis 
of tho country. (.S'er Ot.STOM.) 

LOCAL GDVEIINMENT BOARP.— 
Tliifl department of the Government is a dovelop- 
moTit of the arrangementa legislated for in iC^4. 
Tho Poor Law Amend meut Act of that year flr.st 
instituted Poor Law Ootnnnssiou&rs as soper- 
iutondciits of the Now Poor Law. In 1849, 
these tJoqunissioncrs were constituted into the 
Poor Law Board, having at first only the review 
of strictly Poor Law hnsincss; but other local 
businoBS being by degrees added to the fouetions 
of tho Board, it was, in 1S71, further enlarged 
and extended in the Local Oovuenment Board, 
its president being*a member of the Oabiuot. 
In addition to the review of the Poor Law exer- 


, ci-icd^ hy the wiyiuil r,uuiui"-siiiiu vm, i< b.,, 

, adiniiii'itraticn and pow.'i-i with vef.'u iie,‘ i',> 

I public ht'ulUi and lo. ,il ;5'iv< gi.nei.illy, 

I with e.xtensive option of iimlu .lu-l v. I*, wilh 
; referenco to local busiiu. s UiKiUgUoul il.i’> 
■icouiity. 

I LflCAllON, h-blt xhtiit -In Liw, 1, ;i, 

! eoutiiict liy wliiuli a liirn is ugiei'd to he given foi 
I the use oi anyihvni;, or for the luhour of nnv 
j per.suii. 

LOCOFOCO, (.j'-Ao n/. to (pi ohnhly from Li i , 
torn fori, insfend of u llrei, ~ A term iqiplicd to 
the ult.ni-deinocnifical or Tory ]i'iity in Anieru.i. 
Lucifer mnfehes are termed loeofoeosin Anieiii.i, 
and the apphetUion of the wind to tills ptii'tii nl.ii 
polilie.rl puny aiosc tliusi -lu iSj-i, a ecii.iiu 
iiuiiiher of the oxireine l>,'nnviat'‘c,il |siil.y met :i( 
T.iiumany ll.ill, N( w York, nud, tlii-rn luqipeiiiug 
tobeagrofit.diewsilyof cipiiiiou, ihoehnirmanleft 
his scat, and tljc li/dits wi re eitaigiiislii-d, with 
.a view to dtssidvo the niinviiig; but tho.se lu 
favour of extreme iii.-asuies prodiieed locofocis 
matches, rekindled tho lights, ciiiitiimcd llie 
meeting, and ncoouiplished tlnur object. 

LOOLS BELlCri, /o'-/,-ns df'Uk'-tu. -fu 
Otitniaal Ijaw, is the plncii where a crime under 
oohsidcration lia«(,he.eii coininitted. 

LOCUS PlKNl'l’ENTJ.-li:, 

—^In SOotoh Law, w the timo within which either 
patty nuy witlidruw from a hurgnin iigU'Cil upon 
hut not carried into efleit. The rule is that Uio 
bargain may ho rescinded unless either of tin. 
parties has beconio tomnlitted by it tliat is, if 
, tU« one has ngreed to buy in order to fulfil ins 
coUtriMit, or the of-tu-r las iigrecd to hc !1 upon tlie 
faith of tho couti.ict eventmilly einhling him ti> 
supply; then lln- contiact can be entorced liy 
the thirty who has .so rnoved in it. B'hen the 
point arises it is gimeially liulilo to very nic( 

' distluctiuii.s. TIm'i e seems to bo no corrt"»]iojidijig 
contiiigeury in English hiw. 
i LOGIC, foA'Jik (Cr., Iditikt), considered in 
■fits most cutliolii! lelulions, is tho hcicueo of 
ij formal and material reimoriin!;'. In its stneily 
1 foniial aspect, logioisfho science of the neci-i-.ii y 
i laws of thought ; in iU imiteii.il ns]>oct, itniiiu, i( 

I i^i the sen nee of tlie laws of thought (ipjiliod tis 
j mucUce. In the. former sense it is a science, in 
tint hitter it is un art. In tin; one. sense, thoiighi, 
is'icg.aidcd a.i coni)ilele, peifeet ; in the otln 1, it 
ia Wgardi'd as limited, rnqieifict. Logic divlih*. 
itshlf into I>cductiou and Induetion. iJr.fiMTn i.v 
is nil d imort’ science, not an u {jfMtfrion one, ior 
it deals exclusively with thosu truths on wliich all 
expeiicnco dcimnds, rather than those Iniths 
wliich form the suhslmico of o.\perienec itseli. 
This system of di'ctrino owes its exislcnce to 
Anstotle, who indicated its outline and cn.iteil 
the acienco. Iti the progress of its history it liad 
received various minor modifications ui.d aii- 
Aitions from various yiIiiIobojiImts ; bo. until 
sir Wm. Hamilton’s time no iogu-ia-i m.ule 
niiiterial improvements on it. It is usual to 
d^ddo format logic into three partsi. t'.jjn'fjirfa' 
o»5 Ifoiimn; a. Judiiinfnta i 3. /d'os'oitc'XJ. _ lu 
other words, iht foimation of ger.er.il notions, 
tlm dcciaiou whether those concepts agree oi not, 
aiAl the drawing of one such judginent fiom 
ailolkcr. These parts in their order, and first of 
(MnevpU, A concept is the ivsult of an act, 
known as conception, which includea the com- 
pireheniiion of the vaiious (jualitica of an object 
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LOGIC 


tip to unity. Notions, again, arc rather the 
ai>}>ri>honsion of those tptaiUies than the. final 
imndlitig xij) of tlioni, which belongs exclusively 
to conception. 'Tlio two tirms, however, me 
fi wjucutly nik-ii synonymously. When the niiud, 
after surveying a senes of objeotB, ihaws away 
Uil/Klmha'C) or abstracts a number of qualilios 
from those objects, am) classifies them, arranges 
them into order or genera, gcneraliACH them, 
in short, ami gives a natno to each class so 
fomeil, the process of rouociving or forming 
concepts may bo said to have bocu gone thiough. 
Some concepts will bo inoro general, some will be 
loss general, tliougli all will be rednciblo to 
genera ninl specit'.s. Thus, the individual, or 
single ob]c<;ts, as thin horse, that man, being tlio 
nmnc.s of so ninny facts or things on which logic 
is supiioBOil to ojicrntc, belong neither to genus 
nor specie.s, ami arc ju-opoily beyond its domain 
altogotlier. Tiic lowest species (infinm sywcirs) 
c.ni never be a genus. The highest gonus (sum- 
mum yenus) can never be a s[iecio8. The subal¬ 
tern genera (ytmu mhijllerniim) are genera to 
those beneath them, ami spocios to thoso above 
them. 'Thus, (toemtes is an infinia species, beiny 
is n suintnum genus, and man is a sukaltern 
genus to Bocrates and being. If we regard the 
Quataity of a concept, wu reooguixe the classes 
or things of which it may be predicated, or the 
characters of which it is luado up. In thi' 
former case, we regard the Extensive Quantity 
of couoopts; in the latter, their Intensive 
Quantity. 'Thus, in the expression man, or 
rationiu animat, if 1 abstract the rational from 
animai, I thereby diminish the intensive or In¬ 
ternal quantity of the concept, but Increase its 
oxteusJon j for the term animal covers ft much 
greater nnmber of objects than man. The leinl- 
nig words that are empioyoil in designating the 
quantity of concepts arc, for their extension, : 
cbm.'! or genus ; for their intunsiou, mark, note, 
attiibuto, cliaracter. We amplify the oxtensiun 
of concejits by.abstmctiou or geuoruhsation ; we 
amplify their intension or coinprehenaion by de¬ 
termination. Wo resolve the extension of » 
notion by division; wo resolve iU intension by 
(ietinitiun. Hence an individual notion cannut 
bo divided {in-ikriitunm), and a simple, or de¬ 
finite .notion {'/(.-juHlu/n) cannot be defined./ 
Again, as the cliaracters of a concept may W 
more or less firmly seised by aunseiousnesjs, 
and more or loss poifectly grasped, we have tile 
logical Quality of concepts, or their relative 
olearness or distinetne8.H, and their obscurity Hr 
iudistinetrim. The peculiar fvirm which a ct ii- 
oept assumes when recalled by the mind, brii ca 
u» abri'ft.st of the most important controvi-rsy n 
all. Bpecuiation-Quit of Nominalism a d 
IteaUsm. loiibnity.'s answer to this question « 
the one now adopted by all mtelligent logiciai i. 
It is that, wbou ooueopts ore reoalled, we eiti ir 
coTuiirohcnd the essential marks containod uiu ft 
the notion, or we only comprohond a few of thi 
marks at a time, ttiongh we assume wo kno' 
them. In the former ease it is tntMt/frc 
notalBVo knowledge we have of the notion; 
tjtf latter case it is symMicaL In the thi 
pl^cc, eoneopts ma;jr bo mutnally compared as 
thdr JUlation, vinoh oonaists in the rocipro< 
comparison of thnir vdious attributes. Imt 
to say, that notioos onlv he compared os , 
their mutuftVeiktonsioni And at to their mutui 
comprehonaion do© with ftnother. So much fi 
the doctrine of Coucepta. Wo proceed now 
the second part of logto ; .pamc 3 y, iTu^gmenta, 


[ judgment is the affirmation that two concepts 
can or cannot be'tcconciled, or (inoic correctly) 
that two concepts, a coiiciqit .'ind a thing, or two 
imlividual things, agree or d),siigree. As we Imvo 
]ust retognized ft certain qiutiitity, (juality, and 
lelntion among Ctmeepts, so wu must iniw re¬ 
cognize a quantity, qunlity, lunl relation ns 
affeoting Judgments. This is nJiy it was re¬ 
marked some time ago, that tliw thorough 
compn'hcDsion of tJie doctrine ol Concepts 
may bo regurdud as the tliorough compie- 
hension of the master pnnciple of logic. In 
the judgment, jSbendes u nitional; fiorratrn i.s 
called the subject, rational tlie pudicatc, and i.v 
tlio copula, llut in nnnuTous piojiositioiis the 
copula is not c.xpiesBed, it is merely understood. 
The first gteat di-itinction of jii(lgniont.s is taken 
from their quantity, or their lolutioii of .subject 
and predicate, as icciiii'ocally whole and jsirt. 
Is the predicate vieweil as the containing whole? 
’The jndmnent U pronounced an. cxti'iisivo one. 
Is the smiji^ot regalded ns the containing whole? 
'ITie jinlgment is an extensive or compu-lionsive 
one. Thus, in the jiroposition, All ylanls yroic, 
if we view ynau us tlic containing wliolc, wc 
have a propusiticu in extension ; as, All jJ-atiU 
bdoiiy to the class uj yramny vbjectn. Ami if, in 
the same proiiosition, we view plaids as the con¬ 
taining whole, we have a proposition in (loin 
prafaension, as I'h’ attribute or mark o/yroKiny be¬ 
longs to all ylants. Hut judgments have a cer¬ 
tain quality ns well as quantity, according as the 
sulijcct and jnedioate reciprocally agree or dis¬ 
agree, affirm or deny, in the quantities of exten¬ 
sion and intension. In reference to their qii.aiility 
and quality together, jiiopositions are usually 
designated by the vowels A, E, 1 , O. The I'ni- 
vorsal Affirmative are denoted by A. the Univei ■ 
sal Negative hy E, the I’artieular Aflinnative by 
I, and the Particular Negative by t). Oi, to 
cnililoy tbe mnemonic lines of Petrus Hispanus : 

As.'H^rit nff/fi* K, setl, universiihbo airi.tf; 

Asseril I, r), serf pnilo'idnutii iiinhi- 

■Hut these four specie.-s of pioi>osition aie ob¬ 
tained solely by (Joterinining tbe i[vanldy nj the 
^ubari alone, together with the quality ot liotb 
sulijeot and predinate. Now this is wheu; the 
Mmjmrtanoe oEBirAVilliam llamilton's “tlioiongdi 
going quantification of the predicate” comes ni. 
ifo proposes not only to iiuuiiti/ii the snUjeet, but 
the prcilicntr also. Eight species of projKisitum 
are thus evolved, which, taking A and I for uni- 
vorsai and particular a.s in the Aristotclic nota¬ 
tion. Imt c.xteiiding them to either qu.ality, and 
marking affirmation by an /, and negation by an 
n, we have the following set-s of proiio&jtions 

Affirniiiliiii. 

r. Toto-total - At t - All X is all Y. 

а. Toll) }>artial --- At 1 = all X is some Y. (A) 

3. P!utt-U)lal--It i -Some X is all Y. 

4- Parti.i>artial-->lfJ~>;$uine X Is some Y. (I) 
Xeyatirei. 

s. Toto-total =r A nA=Any X Is not any Y. (E) 

б. Toto-partiul -- A n 1 =.Any X is not some Y. 

?. Parli-toial- lnA-=Sk)inc X is not any Y. ( 0 ) 

8, rarti-jiartiiil-lDl^Somo Xls not some Y. 

Of ftll these judginonts, 6 and 8 are the weakest, 
yet it is always possible to allege that any man 
is not some or that gomf mm *s not some 
htute. Yet it must be acknowledged that though 
tdicse propositions are cuucdlvabTo, they are of 
little practical utility. Tim third great division 
of judgments is their relatiloo, or the coipcidenco 
or nou-coinuidence of sufajeotAud predicate. This 
relation is eidier simple Ut otinditional. On the 
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foimer nlternative the proposition is Vnttooricnl, only one flgnre arconling to sotnc losieiaiis, tliree 
on the latter—inasmuch as tho comlition lies according to others, am) four acrorilmg to a thirtl 
either in tho subject alone or in tnc predicate piaty. Those arc as follows :—\Vlu'ie S repro'.enta 
alone, or in lioth the subject and pit'dicate—it is tho subject, P tho piedicnto of ttio eoin-lusion, 
Fli/ixifkrtirul, Dtsjuwtive, or JUUemmaitc. So and M theTniddle term. Pig-—MP, SM,.'.Sl’. 
there are four kinds of relation between tho sub- Pig. H.—PAI, Pig. III.—All', AIS. . 

jeet an<l predicate of a proposition, which may he SP. Ftg. IV.—PM, MS, .• SI*. The I'erms alone 
exemplifle<l as follows :—.4 tail is the formula for being here stated, the quantity and qnalitv, in 
a categorical judgment; 1 / B ii, A i», is a. hypo' deed tho Alood of the wliola of tho syllogUms, 
thotical one; D is eitfiir B nr O or .k is a dis- roniaiu to be filled up ; in other words, hetwiU'u 
junctive one, and if Xis A, it U ritfier B or 0 , is AI and 1*. for example, we inuy pbiec either a 
adilemmatio one. We may remark, in conclusion, negative or nllirmative eopnlu, and no may i>re- 
onthispaitof our subject, that the Aristotelio fix eitliev a uuivoisal or a paitieiilai sign to 1 '. 
doctrine of the categories and of the predicublos, Thu Alooils nro ordinarily opj>lred to emjh fiuiiii' 
as properly cxtr.a-logicnl, of course finds no place by the three letters wliicli acveraliy denote the 
here. Tho third grand division oi logic is iftvrson- quantity and qnahty of each judgment. Thus, 
inq, or Syllogi.sm, or the process by wliioh one All, Pig. I., reads us foUow.s, wliieli can be 
judgment IS derived from anotlier or more. And leadily verified by turning back to muemoinu 
as in Concepts and in Judgments we linvo here liiioB which wore given under Judgments. All 
reeuriiiig again the old relatioins of quantity, M is P; some S is AI; therefore somo H is P, 
<iuahty, relation. It must not be forgotten tliat And KUl. P’lg. II., reads,—no P is any Al; soino 
the essence of Byllogisin consists in the (iroduction S is sorno AI; tlieri fore some S i& no 1 *. lAI, 
of a new and distinct judgment, not in the trntk Fig. III., reads,—some M is somo P; all Al is 
of any one of tho given judgments. Tho JPrc- homo 55 ; tlicroforo some H is some P; and so on. 
mines .are the two given jiropositions or tire ante- A few mnomonie lines of considerable convenience 
cedent, anil tho Conclimon is tho proposition have boeri invented, whicli servo to point out tin- 
sought, or tlic consoquont. Tho premise which various moods in each of lire four figures, aceord- 
announces tiro general rule is civlled tho Majory ing to the old notation. Tliey are as follows - 
tho one which annonnecs tho application of tire I.—bArb. 4 .rA, cKlArEnt, dArll, fKilOque 

general rule i.s called the Jfirlor, and the Mid<Ue piioris. I<’ig. If.—cKsArK, oAnrU.strE», fKhtInO, 
term is that with wlrich the two extremes of the bArOkt) seoundje. Pig, Til.—tertia, dArAi>tl, 
eouclusion arc sep.arately compared. The throe dlsA>nls, dAtlsI, fElAptOn, liOkArdO, fEi JsfJ, 
propositions of a syllogism are frequently cor- habet: quarfca insnper addit. Pig, 1 \'—brAm- 
leetly expressed by tho Bumytion, tktltmmpiion, Antip, oAmIiii,iKs, dIniAris, fP,s.\.pO, fiKHlsOn. 
and the L'onclumm. Now, there ore two kinds of Wrere will be found nir.etoen logi tiinate modes in 
inferenoo—irntnodiate and mediate. When wo the whole of these figures, but sixty-two aeconl- 
can doeido at once, as soon as we understnrul the ing to Sir William Banulton's extended notation 
terms of th^wo propositions involved, whether (for which see above to his extc-mii'd judgments), 
tliey agree or disagree, the inferenco is termed Before leaving tliis jwrt of tlio subject, it may be 
innneduite ; but when we require to go in quest well to state that tho first figure is tire most pei- 
of a third or OTi/Wfp judgment, or term with winch feet, that is to say, it c.veinplifics beet tho Aiis 
each of tho other judgments may bo oouipared, totclic dictum de oinni ft nu/fo, or whatever is 
tho inference is called mediate. P’or exanipU'-y alllrmcd or denied of a class may ho allirined c>r 
all gootl rulers are just, tlierefore no unjuift denied of any part of that cImuh. 'I'o take an ex 
rulers can be good, is a specimen of immediafto ample. All pliwits need light; surilfoivers aio 
inference ; and—all consumptions are mortals plants ; therefore .sunllowers need light. Beme 
this disease is a consumption ; therefore this dirf- logicLuis, as Aristotle, Kant, and Sir William 
ease is mortal, is an example of mediate reasoningi Hamilton, throw overboard all tho figmes but 
The dificrent sorts of immediate refeienco carl the first, and with them of course armihilRte 
be pursued no farther here. Tiicrcisa general reduction. Reduction is Itie piocess l>y which 
canon for conducting Alodiate reasoning, which the other figures arc brought under fhe form of 
may be thus expressed. The agreement or dis- tho first figure. This is usually .cli'ectod by 
agreement of one judgment with another is ascer- changing tho order of the terms, or wlieretliot 
tained by a third judgment, inasmuch ns this, cannot be done, by sulistituting a privative eon- 
wholly or by the same part, agrees with both or coption (as “ unwise ” for example) for a po-sitive 
with only one of the conceptions to be compared, judgment, and then changing the order of the 
There are a number of general rules for the pro- wins by conversion as it is called. As often 
per construction of syllogismB, which may he occurs, many a piece of reasoning, being without 
conveniently condensed ns foUows:—Distiibute Bubjeots or i»redicatcs expreshed, belongs properly 
tho middle term {{.<*., take it in its widest signifl- to no figure. There have been, in all, tluce 
cation), let there be no fourth, and both premises peculiar schemes of syllogistic notaUoii.— those 
must be neither particular nor negative. The of Iiarabcrt, Euler, and Sir William lIai>iiltori. 
conolusiou then follow tho worst part (as The last is by far the simplest and most complete, 
“ some floWers are blue ”), and will neither dis- bat cannot be exhibited Wro. A conditional or 
tribute nor deny unless when the premises do to, hypothetical syllogism contains, of course, a 
All Alediate intcrenoe is probably one—that often Mnditional or hypothetical judgment, and a dis- 
called by loricians, the categonokl, for the con- junctive syllogism contains a disjunctive judg- 
ditional and hypothetical syBdg^ms are all Inent. These have all been djsTwscd of at hc- 
reducible by immolate inference. The rtgplar, properly to immediate inference. When 

syllt^^isBl, then, worried as to its essential form, syllogisms are taken in their external form, we 
comes now to be considered. And fi^rst of the nave three species of reasoning which require 
fipirSf or the position of the middle term in the ^me elucidation. There is first tho I^neheirema, 
promises, and of the ttwde or mood, or the formal jot reason-rendering syllogism ; there is, secondly, 
value of the thtee judgments of a syllt^sra as to, ithe Sorites, or chain-argument, as the Germans 
their quantity, quality, and relation. Therein '^Uit; and thero is, thirdly, the Enthyrnome. 
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with «ft« yremiw) 6Cpi>Cvi«»c<l. To illumti-ato,— tlu'Itrtu, irKiuirf for *• the daiise” of a phono- 
ihe Epicheiruma is ji is A; but 0 is ft, for it is inonoii; an<l justly rnough, f6r -what tliuy want 
3 ); thcreforcO is also A. The 8oiitesia, A is IJ, is the most inflivfiiitial agout iu the proihictioTi of 
li i# C, O if» 1>, U is li; therefoio A is K; reductid tbo refm.lt. It ri-quircs no labour bcjoud “ .siin- 
Ao ft is C, A is J 4 , thureforu A is C ; C is 1 ), A is pie enumeration ” to cri iblt* one to dneover siioh 
<!. therefore A is D ; J,> is E, A is U, therefore A very uniform uthI regular law.s as tli*- le- 
is B. Tho Biithyroeine, a.s a kiutl of colloipiiiil ciuTtuieo of the tides, iiiul tlio law th.it nil 
firguiuent, needs but little illustration hote. All weijrhtyboiU«» fall. But it reijuiifs a gi'-'ut d - 
tliese «]H?cie8 of roasouing b.ive various forms, grcc of jfatient ob-servatioii and i,.!ie!iivh to dt-.- 
ftesiihis these, there arc the aiouosyllogisin, cover tliat the one plitnumenon is e' esuet- d 
where the reft-soning is virweil a,(. an indejwnilunt wit.h the moon’s inthienee, and that tin oth. r de- 
wliole : the T’rossyllogisnt. whose'conclusion ia a pends on tho luglicrlawof giavitatioii. '.II iniui 
pi'otniso iu a given syltogisin ; and tho Epi.syl- open to the obsurvntidn of these iihenom * ui bad 
logitin, whose premise ia a oonclusion in u given a rude notion of the tides and of ftilhug hodies, 
Kyllogism. Tluse urgamonts very frequently but it required a Nesvtmi to complfte th<> thooi y 
ocRur in life. It .shoul<l not be forgotten, how- of both the pheticmoiia. The eln.-f relt s_v> hn li 
ever, that tbc simplo syllogism is the type of all regnlato the inqtfiry aftia: causes are tlie fi.llosv 
ri'-asoniog. Wo tnuuli for fomal logie. iNurc- ing:-r. AVhih'the same etl'eit iimy soin. :iini'.s 
Tlox, OH M.iTKiilAl, bonic (the ejxif/o'ie of arise from different causes, yet the cans.' must 
Aristotle), signifies proptily the drawing of a always ho sought .'iniong thuiiivuiithleco.eomi- 
goneral lawfi-oin nsoffieient iimaborof piutioidar tants of tho eiS'et. e. If an elltet is not pro- 
vases. It is dhstinguished fiom pure iogic by ducid undei cci't.dn cii'Bumsianoes, this eitln i 
earing wholly for the mathr, or facts, or truth indicates tho nlwi-ucvof the c.ins,', or the pi, sei.'s- 
sdits^jocts, while tho former is oeeupietl cii- of a ooiinteraolm;' oim, 3. Tim cans'' n i>l'eii 
tirely^ with tho conoctners of the fovra- of suggested by aji enalogy. q Thu eause i> oft "i 
ihmigUt. And bore, ul the outsat, it is necessary indicated by the variutioii of degree ot the- elle. !, 
to m.ako A distinction, which may bn of groat u.so 5. 'L'ho more four's of tho elfcot that are ■■lo'lr. d, 
nfterwards. There is wlmt w called a yicr/crf in- the greater ii fJie prohahility of findim' rntt, tli.‘ 
ductlonand on iwp.'i/tW one. Olic perfect one is caii-se. 0 . A,lsusp(:c(0'l can.so may bo t. .ied by 
when the inveatigator has bef'n .able to examine allowing^ jS“ to operate under'le-.s cempbe.iteil 
off tha ijartivuUr instaucos on which tliis law is cireivwrtanoes 7. Where compli'Mlmi's r'l.t, 
fonndea; the iniperfect indnetiun, again, forms evuty eansn should be iiotcd and i'0.gisteu d down 
ninety nine onc-lunnlrodlhs of all iiulnctivc to tbe minutest detail. So mueh for the misw! r 
rcationing, and monuts at oneo from tho .wnte to the first ciucRtian, 2. f’aiiKe.s uio snineiiiiic:, 
<!fl8os in which the Law holds to the fl/f. Perfect i^wovoretl which are not obvious, even iifler* 
iiiduotipn wa#denominated by Bacon mpitcnVts, cfrefill observation and detailed cxpeiiment, by 
as ilo« vary few occasions can atid anytliing to ,vniat i.s called Anticipation. Su^ was Owen’s 
wlial one i,s already in posacssioii of. InJecrl, it ..fliscovcry of the vertebrate charadw of tbe, .sh’ill 
is often taken up under the former syllogism. »f the reindeer, which hestnmblpdover dining an 
'J'lte latter, again, impcf'/crt indimtion, is tho excunsion to the Ilarto raountoiim. Sm-b, too, 
poeulioi’kind of all ordin-ary scientiilo induction.” Was (loetlfe's discoveyy of tho morpliolngy of 
Ainl the fflre.at canon 01 priiicijde, which is itself. pLiiits—tU.it the various parts of a plant am 
a priiiciplo of induction, on whioh this form of only hietaiuoridiosetl leaves. The facts of an iii- 
iinitiTialscience rests, is the e.mstauoy and uni- .duction being given, a “Conception,” os it is 
tonuity of nature’s laivs. Or, more articulately jtomotime.s called, must step in, in oisler to .alhnd 
o.vprcascd, it runs thus— undo'the »mie cirrum- -a pro'dsional nupport or t< mporary (ausc t<* the. 
.s/rsneca, andioith the mne sitbebincin, the unne ^ihunorntna. Again, Conceptions not wholly t-or- 
ahmj/s remit frum the sinm; ; rent may often serve for a Colligation of facts until 

JMatunnl, or applied logic, to fullil its aim, mnstj’a bettor CoUigation is afforded those facts. Thus, 
have attained—i;,toRStfi«sst,ateuipntsas}K>sr,ibl« tho circu'ar motfon of tho heavenly bodies was 
respi*otiug the objects w-ith which it deals; 0. a for a long time only a oonoeptiiou; now it is 
must be able to deflno those o‘ojent.5 with !Mimuf|i known they move in clliptlKil orbito. 3. This 
cleacuess and precision as pus.iible; 3, it must W third question has in a great in6aF.uru been 
abb to mdieftte tho extent of those objects; .ana, anewered by tho preliminary observations on tho 
4, it must exhibit its results in a aysreinatsc law.s of nature. As soon as a process of induction 
maimer. These preliminary oiiligiitions boiiu; has been coijijdeted, it then forms tlio ground For 
inipo.sed upon it, itiequirw. m tho second plnoc, a legitimate mdnotion. Analogy depeinls upon 
to bo ahluto answer tho following four Ivoiling the principle that tho same qualities may Iw 
^^jaestioiu:—t. l£ow are tho eansea of pJie«omen*« assigned to distinct but siiuiUr objects, piovidod 
to bo dwtingaiaiiad amou'j: a mnltitnue of othoif those qualities can be shown to accompany tho 
}»henoineuft, olLoi«m toobKcrvftfeion'/ a, How »tji * points of ruscmblaiice in those objocls, aVid not 
causes to ^ discovered which «re less open to tlmir iwints of difference. Tims, if wetemark tho 
silisorvfttioB ^an ttio effects produced bytlund? analogy lietwccn man and a tree, and observe that 
I. Wtnm sUflulil an iiworapUito onumoration of tlio^y both grow graduallyto a cettain height, after 
facts bo deeinad sufficient) and on what principled which they both decay, and that both dci»ehd for 
4. How should MOW laws bo esinessed aiui ri- their subsistence on receiving awropri&te fowl, 
oordoti?, These qusKtious in their order.--i. IMv moisture, And air, we have noted those qualities 
the causes of phenOimsHa are to bo disangukhojl- wliich belong to them in common. But if we 
It must b« iiore '^ihse^od. reipbetlug oansaticri, procee<l further with our analogy—"carry out 
what tho Bchuhisilc wrifeors ftovar forgot, that ' 5 t our analogy,” as tho phrase is—wo go wrong; 
is 2U'OiM,'rly all 'h,* arSjCxxt^d camus'yrihe ooip- for man is not stationaiy like a tree, boitber dobs 
<sauaos, asltis S'usr^iuealiibrajied, that'make xiv !» grow ^conically, and has no “braveiy” of 
what is onfinhiily dciwnttinated “ the cause '*« leaves. Keasonings inroBring CffianoO may llko- 
& thing. And m'eity ov«nt has mere than on 4 wise be admitted into inda<»iT0 iihilosophy, for 
oftustt toheft sbdctijr Aiinlysed. Yet men, neve# t ehonce is just the almbapt, dF'”^robabi!ity with 
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which we expect oao or other out of two or moi-e 
xiuocrUiu evi'utw The lows that gtivern tiiis «li'- 
pivrtiiicut of •• probabilities ” are various, and can¬ 
not be entered uiwa hero. 4. Now laws way be 
expressed—i, by ai>plyiug fresh dellniUons to old 
v> ords: c, names possessing ancxplauatiun ot their 
oaii may have now ideas attached to them ; 3, en¬ 
tirely new names may bo invented, but accom¬ 
panied always with a precise definition; 4, 
clicinistry afl'ords excellent cxiMnples of the mode 
of formini!: new names. The iiriuciples of in¬ 
ductive leasomiig are afforded (u) by the senses, 
<6) by iiistruiueuts, which mode constitutes pro¬ 
perly obsci ration, (c) by tho.testimony of others, 
l<l] by the aggregate observations of men. No logi¬ 
cal principle can be put into practice without the 
p(^^sibllity of conscious or unconscions JCtror. 
tVhcie error is consciously unfolded, it is for the 
purpose of deceiving others, and is properly a 
tiojdiism ; whei'e it is unfolded uaeonacumsly, 
we deceive ourselves and fall into a Taialogism. 
In either case we commit wlrat logicians deuomi- 
jiiito Fallur.ii. The causes and oeeasions of error 
arise as follows;—r, In the general oirciimstances 
wliich govern the intcllcctiwl character of tlio in- 
divivdual; 2, in the constitution and habits of 
his j)i)wcrs of thought, feeling, and desire ; 3, in 
tho Jauguage which he employs ; 4, in tho natmo 
of the olijects upon which ho is engaged. Again, 
the fallacies winch men are guilty of are pro- 
jM'cly of two classes—formal and material. The 
finuial fallacy most frcijuciitiy occurs iu tho 
reiulai syllogism, and usually arises ftom Uio 
•vice of having four instead of three terms. Under 
this genus are comprUi'd three species. Tho 
■fnutcrial fallacy U tho most fre<iuciit. It arises 
from making a universal co.nclusfou where wo 
ore not wanrauted to do so by the premises, wi¬ 
fi ora a notion whiuh is not iu reality a middle 
ts.nn, wc infer a conclusion. 8oino live or six 
f.illiicies belong to this genus. The various 
degrees of belief, according to Aristotle uic — I, 
ju oliU'innlical; c, usscitory; or 3, demonstrablo— 
V! oilier worils. aic the results of opinion, bolUtf 
pioper, and smnee. 1, The problematical judg¬ 
ment is neither lubjcctivyly ;ior objectively trud; 
it IS neither maintained with oomiilotc certainty 
fiy tho mind, nor can the object about which wc 
judge be truly represented. Meanwhile, it is 
iiufi! opinion, but it may altcrwards become 
-natter of yiroof, and then this opinion is elevated- 
t.< demonstrable truth. Every great discovery is 
ut Hist a ]n'oblem, or a thing to bo provul; and 
it dc’iiends on tho sagacity and genius of the in- 
vi^tigator whether it is to take its place among 
the proven theorems of knowledge. Tho l>est 
eoiuso of conduct for us under doubtful circum¬ 
stances, historical records aliout whicli there is 
eontlictiiig testimony, and so forth, are all of tins 
probiematiyal eliaraetor, 2. In the next jilace, 
the asscitory kind of knowledge is one of which 
we are fully perbuoded ourselves, but cannot lay 
down the grouuds for our belief so as to compel 
men to side with us. It is subjectiively true, but 
objectively certain. Wa Imvc what is called 

a moral persuasion '* of it, but rannot exhibit 
tho cominou grounds of our oonvktton. 3, 
Lemmistrativo knowleilgc, agaiik, is either imb- 
Joctivuly or ohjcclively true, or both. It may, 
either be certain iu itself, as an axiom in mathe¬ 
matics, or oonJitionally certain, as. The sup, 
will rise to-morrow, if the laws of nature maitt- 
tain their constancy. 

LOGOS, Je'-flros is. a Greek tera^ sigttl^^ni; 


the word. In theological language. Logos or tho 
AVoid, is applied to the Sou tif Man. The Jews 
Used tho term larinru, whb.h eoricspoudb to logos 
or wmil, but as synonymous with Jebovah, or as 
denoting the more toUmi m- symliols of the dhino 
presence. Tbei-e am some eminent cii.ics, 
however, who are of opimou that the Tavgn- 
iiiists muplnyed this word to denote the futiiro 
.Mosiiali, Tho term logos, as used by t’laio is 
iutlier ambiguous. It is uncertain whet la r by it 
ho means to denote a dbt'uct, inloldeent being, 
or merely the divine attiibutes of deity. ‘"St. 
Jolin,” siiys Professur ISurtou, “ was as far as 
^sbiblo from buing tho first to ap]>ly tlio term 
? 0 ' 70 ,? to Christ. I suppose him to have found it 
so univei sally applied, that ho dhl not attonipt 
to stoi> tho cui'ient of t>opu1ar laiignago, but only 
to keep it to its proper ubitmiel, and gii.iid it 
from extraneous corruptions.” Ho bolds tbiit it 
is mm of the powilia." objects of St, *fo)m’s (loi.pel 
to hliow iu what sense the term hf/tis can pro¬ 
perly lie applied to Christ. Mystical notions 10- 
gar.lmg the logos wcio derived, hy tho Chiistian 
Pbitonlsts, tj'oin tho school of Alerfamjj^; ami 
luMice, many of the Eatliois maintained^nat tho 
Isogos was an attribute of God, and that this at¬ 
tribute became the person of tho Sun, and was 
afterwards united to .Tesus Christ. ThoUnitii- 
rians consider the word logos to lie applied either 
to God Himself, or to certain of Lli.s attributas ; 
aa ri'ason or iutolligeiice. Tim Aiiuns Icnk upon 
tho ]j(>gos as an emanation from tho Siiiin'mc 
Being, superior to all other created beings, and 
urhieli supplied tbo place of a human soul in 
Christ- Trinitarians regard the tonn as being 
specially appropnato to Christ, who is a revela¬ 
tion uCGoii tbo Father unto mru. 

LOGOGRAM, -An extension 

ot th? principle of Anagram'', involving tlu; com¬ 
position of versos and tho intioduclion of symniy- 
moiis evproasions as snbstitulcs for sonic of the 
words played upon. (.sVe 

LOLLARDS, loV-lardi (Ger., Mihnitifii), 
were a cla.ss of peisoiis who iiiipoared in 
mauy and the NetbeilHiuU about flic beginning 
of tim 14th century. Tho name is lielievod to 
conic from the German wmd hilhn,, or follni, to 
sing with a low voice, and tho teimination hard, 
denoting frequency, and not, as some mo of 
opinion, from Waiter Lolhird, wlio siiirered 
inai'tyrdom at Cologne in 1322, A number of 
pious laymen fonnoil thomsclvos into a society 
at Antwerp, for the punmse of visiting the sick 
and buiying tho dead during a season of jtc-d.i- 
lenco, when tho clergy deserted their duties. 
They soon spread to other ]>ait.s, and succeeded 
in attracting tlie attention and love of tho great 
mass of tbo people. Ou this Recount they ex¬ 
cited the onvy of the clergy, who accuscil them 
of iolditig many heretical opinions. _ l>oubtless, 
too, they may have held certain opinions at vari¬ 
ance with tho teaching of the Ghurch o: Koine, 
but there is no shadow of ground for accusing 
them of holding the extreme views, or practis¬ 
ing ilie vicious conduct, that has sometimes been 
attributed to them. The teiin came afteiwards 
to be applied generally to all who were bidicvod 
to holrt heretical opinions: end Iienco tho fol¬ 
lowers of Wiclift’e were called I-ollurds. 

LONG VACATION b the period during 
which the High Gourt of Justice is suspendod- - 
from the ptn. of August till the and of 
November. 


LORD 


LORDS DAY 


LORD, ijrd [Ha:\.,hlaf(/nl, hi/vnl, contracted 
lord).- I'rirn.'irily ilcuot«-8.a bpoftil-givrr, from 
h/iif, l)i'ca<i, sunl /or'/, to givo or atl'ord. In 
fcuilal times tli<‘ lord (iduncur) was the griintoc 
or (jr<»t)rietor of tho land, who rotaincd the 
dornitiion oi iLUimatc i>ropi;rty of the feud or fro j 
and thy grantee, who luwl only the use or ()os- 
aesMion ol the laud, wag gtyh-d tho feudatoiy or 
vaggal. A persou who has the fee of a manor, 
and oonseiinently tho homage of his tetiantg, is 
called tlie lord of the manor. 'I'he guperior lord 
IS styled lord itaiamonut, and his tetiants, if they 
giant a portion of the land to other persons, 
while they remain toimiita in rwfereiico to tho 
lord jmrainonat, are lords in refeicnoo to their 
own tenants, and aro hence styloil mesne or 
middle loriis. l^ird is also a mere titio of dig¬ 
nity ait.tched to coi tail! olheial stations, which 
are sometimc.s luircditary, but sometimos only 
ollieial or persotml. All whoaie noble by birth 
or oreation, otherwisa called lonls of parliament 
and peers of the realm, are styled lords. The 
fivc!OHL‘rs of rtotiUity constitute the lords tern- 
(xmaliHliHtingnisbed from the pndatc.s of the 
<diuroh, who constitute the lords siiiritual in the 
lloU'.e of holds. (*'«■ I'AUUIAMKNT.) Lord is 
.tlso apidied to persons bolding certain ofliccs; as 
the loid cbief justice, the lord mayor, &e. It is 
hht wise given hy courtesy to tho sons of duhes 
and niar>|uises, and to tho eldest sons of earls. 
Ill the anthovized translation of the Scriptures, 
it is iiscil, witlioiit much discrimination, for all 
the names applied to God; hut wlmu it repre¬ 
sents tho groat name of Jehovah, it is printeil in 
small capitals. In the New lV.stamcnt, it is ap¬ 
plied to Jesus Christ, the term in tfie original 
Grech being Attrios (owner or master). - ‘ 

L()R.D ADVOCATE is tho principal law- 
olllcei of the crown in Scotland, analogous to tha| 
Attovney-Geiieral in England. 

LORD KKERER.—An ancient officer of^j 
the crown, who was intrusted with tho custody 
of the great seal, with authority to .affix it to 
public (hicumeiiis. Ho was created by the rneroj. 
delivery of the king’s groat seal into lus custody, ' 
without writ or patent. The Lord Chaiicollor isJ; 
now' tho keoiiov of the groat seal, and when thor#) 
is no chanoullor It is ordinarily put iu commissioiM' 
ChANCKI.LOB). 

LORD LIEUTENANT OF IRELAl^ 

is tho chief o.xecutivo officer of tho Irish Govoj 
merit, rc]>reHenting the crown, and hence oal&iju 
the Viceroy. Ueforo tho logidative union of tM); 
country, and when the means of coinmunicai^, 
■were slow and difficult, the loitl lioutont^ 
wielded the jpowors of the crown ttliuosfc as ooL 
plof ely fts tho monareh himself could have vlora 
during any tomiJorary icsidonco In that oeunti^ 
Hy dogrc'os, however, this functionary has bo^ 
stripped of much of his regal independence, ai 
jiractioally ho is now litlto moro than tho roridwt 
official through whom tho secrotary of state 
the liumo departinont conducts the governmCit 
of that country. He is always a noblema^of 
high r.ank Hud^ommaniling station, and 
tains an csta^Sbhmont of a regal chprac 
holding courts, levees, and drawing-rooms, 
confciring the honour of knighthood. Ho b( 
the sword of afetto as a symbol of his vice* 
imwor. Ho is at the bead of the admiuistra 
of ju<>tice, and Idta fibwer to pWdou criminai^'or 
to commnto their sentences. His hous^jujj 
oonsiste of a piitvate secretary, steward, e|)mp- 


j trollci, cbnmbcrluin, giutlcman^ usher, mastcr.of 
' tho lioisc, iiiid suliordinatc officers. He has .i 
1 Cxed yearly salary of £.io,ocy) anil two re.sidcnces, 

I one iu Dublin (‘a.stlc. another in 1 ’liceni.x Park. 

I in tho discharge of Ids public duties he enjoys 
the a.Hsistancefit a privy cuiaicil, composed of the 
great ollieer.s of the crown in lieland, and others 
appointed by the crown. Ifis chief secretary, 
who may be said to bo his prime minister, 
c-xercises many of tho viceregal fimction.s. He is 
usually a member of the Hoii'-opf Gouimoiis,and 
cbictly maiwges the affairs of the Irish Gov'ern- 
rilent in j/mdoii, having for tli.it [uirpose an 
eatablidliTOi.'iit of uniK-r-.secretaries and clerks, 
both in Uindiin and Dublin, lloth thesp high 
officers resign on the formation of a neW' uuuisliy. 

LORDS LIEUTENANT OP COUN¬ 
TIES} aro jierinauent provincial govi'rnois ap¬ 
pointed by rile crown for life. Tho lords 
lieutenant nu- generally of the luiiicipai nobility, 
and of tho best inteiest in the conni.y. They aio 
at tlie heed of tho magistracy, the iiiiUitia, and 
the yeomanry, a lid are the oliief^cal evocntivo 
authorities. Tlu-y have the nominulion of the 
eiitiic staff’ of dei>nty-lion^iiants and ol the 
officers o'' tho militia and mluntecr coips, and 
also for tho conimissiuti of mo i>eacQ. The lord 
Heutonuut of a cmiiity i.s alp an officer under the 
lord chancellor, haviim^arge of the records of 
tho county, ainj syipomR! the clerk of the peace. 

IjORD^PRIV Y seal is tho fifth great 
officer of state iu England. His office is one of 
great trust, honour, and antiipiity. Ho deiives 
bis title from the fact of his having the cu-itoily . 
W the privy seal, which jie must not put to any 

t 'ant without good warrant under tho moiiarch’.s 
gnet; nor to any warrant if contrary to law 
and custom, or inconvenient, without first 
acquainting Ids sovereign therewith. This seal 
is used to all charters, giants, and puidon.s signed 
by tho .sovereign before they come to the great 
.seal. Tho lord privy .seal is apiioinlod by 
otters jiatont, is a privy ciunrillor by lin office, 
ind takes phveo next after the Lord President of 
^he council, and before all diikcs. His salary is 
12,000 per annum. 

LORD'S DAY, (Lut., di/’n diminira), w'as 
tho term genoral^ made use of by early C'liriRtian 
writor.s to di-stinguish their Sabbath from that 
of the Jews, as w-ell as from tho Sumlay of the 
Pagans. Regarding the institution of this day 
as one spociilly set apart for religious worsldp, 
we find little information in tho New Testa¬ 
ment ; wo are only told of one occasion on 
which tho disciples came together on the first 
day of tho week to break bread, when I‘aul 
preached unto them. It is not till the time of 
Justin Martyr (a.i>. 11)0) that we find a distinct 
account of its observance; he states that 
Ohristiaus were in the practioe of assembling for 
public Worship on the first day of the wee^, as 
being that on which the work of creation was 
commi^iced, and on w-hiek Christ rose from the 
dead, to Eusebius, “ Christ, by the 

new cdvenaiit, translated and transferred tho 
feast of the Sabbath to tho morning of light, and 
gave, as the symbol of true rest, the saving 
loird’s day, the first day of the Week. On tliis 
day wo do those things according to the spiritual 
law, which were decreed for tho priests to do on 
the Sabbath ; -all things proper to do on, she Sab- 
liath wv have transferred to tho Xiord^s day.” 
The early Church, foi several conttuies, kept 





LOVE 


LORDS, HOUSE OF 353 


both the Jewish Sabbath atid tUo Lord's tliiy, the | 
former bein^ observed as a fast, or season of pre¬ 
paration for the litter. The council of Lawlieea, 
A.i>. 36.V at length reprobated this practice, and 
condemned those who abstained from work on 
the seventh day, “for it was JudaiKing; but on 
the Lord's day men should rest as Christians.” 
(.'Sifc Sabbath.) 

LORDS, HOUSE OP. {&e Pabliamrst. 
LORD’S SUPPER [See Eochaulst and 

SA(.'11.VMENT.) 

LORI 0 A, lor-i'-ka (Tint., J&Fmrt, a thong), a 
cuirass, or coat of mail, worn by the ancient 
Greek and Roman soldiers. The basis of the 
loriea wa.s sometimes a skin, or a piece of strong 
bnen; and the front was frequently ornamented 
with enriched bronze shoulder-bands. 

LOST PROPERTY.-The dadcr of lost 

projierty is generally entitled to keep it until the 
owner is found; but under sorao cucumstanecs 
the retention would be a larceny. If the ilndl^r 
knows the owner, or has ready means of dis¬ 
covering him, then the taking of the projierty 
with intent to keep it is a larceny. The fituler is 
not bound to incur ox]>ense in advertising for the 
ownAr ; and if he does so advertise, the owner is 
uiKler no Icg.il obligation to rejiay the expense 
ini-urre<i, as ho is entitled to claim his iiropcrty 
fiuMii any person in possession of it. 

LOST TRIBES. {See CAmvirr.) 

LOT, lot (Sax., hlot), ia a method of detor- 
hiiiung ail uncertain event by an ap[ieal to the 
provulonce of God, frequently alluded to in Scrip¬ 
ture. The manner of casting lota is not jiarticu- 
larly described. It is the opinion of aomo that 
the stones, or marks, whieb were ii.sed in detor- 
niiiiiiig the lot were thrown together into the lap 
or fold of tv garment, or into an urn or vase, and 
that the person holding them shook them 
violently, so that they .should bo tlioronghly 
commingled, and jircveiit all preference by the 
hand of him that was to draw. *' llie lot is cast 
into the lap, but the whole disjiosing tliere«Tf is of 
tlic Lord ’’ (I'rov. xvi. 33), The choice of tho 
aiKjstle Matthias was by lot; Jonah was dis¬ 
covered by lot as the one who had offended God; 
and the division of the pioinised land among the 
different tribes was expressly commanded to bo 
by lot. The order of the priests and tlioir daily 
service were also assigned by lot. The use of 
lots has always been more or leas resorted to 
among nations but little advanced in civilization, 
and less guided by reason than by superstitious 
beliefs. The Greeks and Romans were accus¬ 
tomed to divine augurius from lots by having 
each of them marked witli a prophetic verse or 
other inscription. 

LOTTERIES, lot’-ter eei (from lot), are 
games of chance, in which, by payment of a 
small sum, one has tho chance of obtaining a 
considerable prize. Most European states have 
had recourse to lotteries as a nteaiis of rai.sing 
a revenue. The earliest English lottery of which 
we have any record was in 1569, when 40,000 
clianccs wore sold at ten sliiltings each, the 
j'rizes consisting chiefly of plate, and the pro¬ 
fits going, for the repair of certain hatbour-s. 
Private lotteries soon became very common, and 
being generally conducted on fraudulent prin¬ 
ciples, au Act of Parliament was ixvssed early in 
the reign of Queen Anne, suirprossing them “as 


pubiyp nuisances.” In 1604, a Uvin of a million 
was raised by the sale of lottery tickets ntjjio 
each, the pnzes in which were funded at the 
rate of 14 per cent, for sixteen yeais certain ; 
and in ryio a million and adiulf was raised by 
£tO tickets, each ticket being entilleil to an 
annuity for thirty-two years, the blanks at i js. 
per annum, the prizes in sums vaiyiug from .ic; 
to £1,000 per annum. Prom that time qp to tim 
year 18^4. tho (lassing of a lottei v bdl was in tlie 
programino of every session. Op to about tli'' 
close of the i8th ecntiiry the prizes weiv geiio- 
lully paid in the form of tormitiable and some¬ 
times of per|ictual annuities, l/ians were also 
raised by granting a bonus of lotteiy tickets to all 
who subscribed a certain amount. In 177S an 
Act was passed obliging every pcr.son who kept a 
lottery-ortico to take out a yearly license, and to 
])ay £30 for the same. In i8o8 a coinniittee of 
jihe House of Ooinmons was appointed to inquire 
“ Iiow far the eviks attending lotteries had oeeu 
remedied by the laws respee.tmg the same;'’ 
and they reported that “ the foundation ^ the 
lottery system is so radically vicious, thaf your 
committee feel convinced that, under no system 
of regulations that can bo devised, will it he 
possible for Parliament to adopt it as an effi¬ 
cacious BOuroQ of re.vcuue, and, at the same time, 
divest it of all the evils of which it has liitbetio 
proved so baneful a source.” At length, m 
1823, tho last Act that was sanctioned by Parlia¬ 
ment fur the sale of lottery tickets contained 
provisions for jiutting doaui all private lotteries, 
and for rendering illegal the sale, in Ibis country, 
of all tickets in any foreign lottery— a provision 
wliich is still extensively evaded. Lotteries for 
production of art in art unions were legaliziMl 
by 9 & to ■plot. e. 48. 8tato lotteries wei'o long 
carried on by the Fiencli govcriinu-nt; hut they 
were at length abolished in 1836. In ih’78, how¬ 
ever, tv 000,OCX) national lottery tickets of ouo 
franc eaiih wore sold in Park to pay for lu-izcs to 
cxluhitor.i in the great Exhibition'and expenses 
cf working-tnen visitors. The first niizti was 
worth £3,000; the second, £4,000; tnitd and 
fourtli, £2,000 each. Isjttoruis are still earned 
'on in tho Austrian dominions and in several 
of tho smaller German states. A mejnoi able 
mforcctnent of the JiOttcries Act was the case of 
Mr. Dethlers, who arranged for a lottery for 
twelfth cakes to the amount of £(,000, the draw¬ 
ing to bo in St. James’s Hall, Dacomber 27, r3<)0. 
Ho was notiflod that the penalties would be en¬ 
forced if he persisted, and he was compelled to 
abandon the project. 

LOVE, 'uv (Bax., luvian ).—In Ethics, is one 
of the primary passions of the human tniiul, and 
ill Theology is tho chief of Ghristian graces. It 
has been defined to be tho internal feeling of good¬ 
will and' kindness which one intelligent being 
bears to another, and tlio expression of that 
benevolonco in words and acts which gratify 
and benefit another. In its full and proper si use, 
the inward emotion and the ouiwatii a.it aio 
united; for neither the doing good nor wishing 
ood to another can, of itself, ui strict propriety, 
e termed lovo. Kociprocity k almost an essen¬ 
tial element of lovo ; all durable k>vo is mutual. 
Love ia also used to denote that affection which 
becomes the bond of attachnu nt and union be¬ 
tween individuals of tb« dilieient sexes, and 
makes them feel, in tho society of each other, a 
kind of happiness wliich they exjiericiicc nowhere 
1 else. “ Nuptial lovo maketn mankind; friendly 
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l0T« pwfectetfa it; bub wanlon low comipticth I by the \inion of elementBl particles, goveriicfi 
and embascth it.” j from all eternity by certain Inwa.” The fourth 

WAarTTV ATT t -c 1, •» ! book treats of the senses, of sleep, dreams, and 

LOA B, FAMILY OF. --la oal ^ ^ ,ty,e. a modern writer 

IWv, a sect ot rohsious ^ -at 1 TUroug work the most abstruse. 

j5iuaU,I ju H(d)an.l about the in ..Idle of the i6tb are clearly reu.Jercd, and the dry- 

oentury, and haiHor their foinuiei a \\ es idaban ^ ml.erent weakness of 

immed Henry Nicholas, t o taught that the arc rolioveil by the sublin.ity of the 

essence of w\mm consisted m t lo feel ng ol ^ digressions of remarkable power 

pivmo loko; and that it wasa mat a- ot j erfect 1,^,^ i,rydcn translated or pai.aphruscd 

indif^rc^o what opmions men outcrUmed ^ some porttous, ami there have been sevcralmodern 
Hpootmg the Divine iiaturo, provided thdr h^ trariHlnaons. 
buriifid with Divine love. Dr, Hem y Mon^ wrote , 

against this sect in his '* Explanatioti of Uio LUDDITPiS, hc 4 ''ite», was the name give'’ 
Uy*tery of Dodliiicss.’’ in England Ijp the liotcrs who, in iSie, dvstioj'C-d 


iuiimtitm of the aija)VK or love-feasts of tho early ut the nolers vv. it- hanged 


tihfisti.w Ohuroh. (Nre Aoai'ii) 

LOYV CllUIlOIIMEN is a term originally 
njipUeffto those who disajifirove.l of tho schism 


LUOGAdB. {Ste Pa-sse-Nukiw.) 

LUKE, OOSPISL OF ST., hdc, is the 

ltd of the four Gospels of the Now T.istairicrit. 


made iu the Ohurch by tho non-jurors, ordligli 'Ciic goniiincncbs ami authenticity of thist;»>«pe- 
Chuichmcn, who rofuso.l to aoknowledgo AV'il- ace confinnod by the vnauimuiw testimony •u' 
liam m. as their lawful king. It is now com- aneienl writers. It is repeatedly cited by .I.ist"Ti 
iiionly applied to those who form tlie ovaiisohcol Martyr; and all mlmit. that, at the time oi 
party iu the Church. " lunu'us and Xeitullian, it was accepted tln.iugli- 

LOWEU PiMPIBE i* a term applied to out tho whole (■iuueh in its present form. These 
IhoEnman empiPo, from the time of the €»tal»Hi.h- t-^tiimoiiies aro oonthmod by a liost of later 
jiifTit of its seat nt Cotu(tai4tiho-tilc down to the wliosts ovidenuo has been collt‘ctod by 

time of the capture of that city by tho Turks, fh'. Tjar.lner. Notwithstuuding this, there It.avo 


After tho ilivision of the itoman domiiuons, it itet been wanting (.rerman critics to eaii in i|iies- 
was known as tbn Bastern or Jiyzautiiio omi>iro, the luithenticity of tliis Oosjiel, or p.n ticuini* 
and at tt later perioii as the Creek empire, parts or it. Luke was a physician, piobulily oi 
(fite Bvzantink Empius.) (ientue descent, and a. frwiueiitoonip.anio» or tho 

TAW«iCNrn\v » • i. i.1 i. otiostlo raul. That this Oospcl was .spiciajly 

A name given to the first ncitu-n for the benefit of tlie Cei.tdc^ i» 
Sunday after Easter, It vtas a fc-stiyrd ovident, both from its general tenor us wcU 

khan Easter-day, and some part of the service ,^g fj-oin its being dedic.'i.tod to Tlieoplnlus, one <n’ 
proper to .Easter-day was repeated on that d-iy. Ocutilo converts. He thus condescends te. 

LUCIFER (from lux, light; /tfw. I, bring) . many parUculars, and notices various puiiu.s. fc- 
oecuift iu Isaiah xiv. la as a designation of Uhe benelil of those who were remote lioiu the 
Nebuehadnezsar,.king of Babylon, signifyiiig the .scone of action and ignorant of .lewisli ulfaii ':. 

meraing star," and meaning that he siu'iitisseil jlleuco, also, he is paiticularly careful iu sim'cuv 
in glory all other kiiiM. In modem times the ing various circumstances of facts tli.at weu' 
name is usually applied to Satan, but there is no/ highly conducive to tho information of Ktiangu’s, 
Scriptural wanant for the idea, which did noli but which the .lews could supply from tliuir own 
arise till the time of Saint Jerome. It is th*. knowledge; on this account, he begins liit 
name given by Milton to tho supreme power «k history with the birth of .Tohn tlie Baptist, aiid 
o^d. / traces Christ’s liueage up to Adam, showing that 

LUCTFEKI AlffS, 7«..«f.e'-re.ans. -Tho , 7 ““ Pf »«ed for the u- 

tmme of a religions sect which arose in the .|h It ’"iV'’'. 

century, Iming founded by Liicifor, bishop of 

Oagliari, who was liani.shod’ by the. emperor Ooh- f 

Stan tins fbr having d^ianted tlm Nleenn doctiine 

of the three iierSonn iu tins Godhead. Tho per- r teraplo, ^ lost pmeo ol 

secutions he htd undergone made liim bitter and son; Christ s 'isit to 

irascible, ami his zeal on Iwholf of ortbodoay tlio purdou of the jpemteut tlnct 


liey disapimar 


gyp^.; but they- ditepimor in the following 

LUciRBTIUS,POETIC.FHIU)SOPHT TXncy und^?Sf S* SST t SdiTtl^ 

OF, —Bkwe Xnci’otiHe Carue, » Bo- preaching of John, and the baptism of Jesns 

man philwopWcal poet, producer!, about 58 n.c., Christ, whose genealogy 1 » annexed (ai.), 4. com- 
a.great didneth;' pfteoi, He ftifi'uiu .V«f«r«, in six prehending tho discourses, miraoles, aoid' actions 
books. ** it f'O devotopand illnstrate ■ of Jesus Christ during tho v^ole of JBs ipiahtry 

tSie aiomio ti^ory.of the uttivywe, toshow that (iv.-ix. 50); 5, containmg an aoeomit of our 
tdiere is jt^lngin the history or condition of the Saviour’s last journey to Jernaslcm, with hll tho 
-wwM which WQuirea tho ertettwo-agency of a. circumstances relative to BBa pawuon, death, re- 
atqn«iiM pewniv bat tliafi(%Bobjeete may be formed ' surrection, and ascension (ix. 51-^; x.-xsiv.) 
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The style of this Go8p*il is pure, copiovis, onfl 
llowing, an<l bears a ooBsidcmble reseinhlanee to 
that of his 5,'roat master Vaui. From his medical 
knowledge, Luko has desorihed, v/ith surgukr r«- , 
curacy and skill, the varions diseases which ho 
had occasion to notice. With regard to tSie time 
when this Gospel was written, some diS’eoeacs of 
upinioa exists, but tlie majority of critica aro 
now agreed in jadgiog it to have Inien about the 
year 63 or 64. 

LUNACY, lu'-na-se (Lat., him, the moon).— 
•“ A Uinalic,” says Blackstone, “ is ono that hath 
La<l uinlerstanding, but by (lisease, grief, or other 
accident, hath lost the use of his reason ; ho is, 
indeed, properly ono that hath lueid intervals, 
sometimes enjoying his senses and sometimes not, 
and tliut frequently depending upon the change 
of the moon, 'The common belief in tlio cbnnec- 
tion between tho accessions of madness and the 
phases of the moon, from which the tmme is de¬ 
rived, has long sijice been exploded; and in 
medical Boiuuce, the terms insanity and mental 
alienation have taken the place oi lunacy; but 
in law It is still a common term, and is applied 
to all persons of unsound mind and iuoupablo of 
managuig their own affairs. Some law writers 
lirofer the phrase non com/m mentis ^Lat., not 
of sound mind), as a gcuerio appellation to in¬ 
clude the various conditions of mental disease, or 
fatuity; and the Fuglish eiiuivalent, 0/ unsoimd 
miH'J, is also sometimes employed ; but lunacy is 
still the Oldinary term, and may be fitly taken 
as the title under which to treat of the legal re- ' 
latioiis of iubanity (which, physiologically, fms 
been already tieatcd under Inhanitt). For¬ 
merly, a distinction was made in law between 
lunatics and idiots, which produced some iin- 
1‘oriaut (Klfereuce* in the management of their 
property; but these having now fallen into' 
ilisusc, the distinction is of little importaMce, 
Since the dissolution of the Court of Wards, the 
care and custody of idiots and iimailca Iwve, bejn 
intrusted to the IjOrd Cliancellor. liyAot 16 and 
T7 Viet., c. 70, commonly oalloil the Lunacy 
Kegiilaliou Act of 1853, most of the laws luid 
regulations pi eviously in force regarding lunatics 
liavo been coiisolidatect. It luitborixes the Lord 
Ohancelkr to ap]>oint twoserjaauts or barrl-iterd- 
at-law, to be called masters in lunacy, to Imve 
and o.xccato all Uie powers, duties, and authori¬ 
ties formerly bod and executed by comraissiohers 
named in commissions of the nature of writs d« 
lunalioo imjtdrenJo. The masters conduct “their 
proceedings either separately or together, unde* 
the direction of the Chancellor. The Lord Ohan^ 
cellor also appoints three visitors, two medkatj 
and one legal, to visit and report upen the eon- i 
dition of every Itmatic under the eare of the! 
court. The method of proving a person insane j 
is by a petitLnu or information to tho Lord Ohtvn- 
coUor, who grants a oommission in the nature of 
a writ ds lanatico mquirdndo, to imjuire into the 
state of the person’s mind, directed to the “mas¬ 
ters in lunacy; ” and if the lunatic be fouhd non 
compos, the master usually commits tho care of 
his person, with a suitable allowance for lus 
maintenance, to some friend, who is then called 
Ids comtuitiee. The next lieir, however, is sel¬ 
dom permitted to he this committee of the 
person of the lunatio, sis it is his> iaterest that bo 
should die. The care of the estate is also com¬ 
mitted to the same, or some other person, who* is 
called tho committee of the estate. By the 
Lunacy Begolation Act of 1S63 (25 and ud Yiot., 
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0. 86), it is enacted that iu oveiy inquiry or com 
miiwiou of lunacy, the question shall bo ceniiun.d 
to whether or not the person who is the subjccl. 
of the huiujiy is at the time of such iiniuny ol 
uiiBooud mind, and incapable of uianagiiig hiin- 
Bolf or his affairs ; and no evidence as to any 
thing done or said by him beyond two yi aih from 
tbo time of inquiry shall be rcceivaWo. Tlia 
laird Chancellor is also empowered to dlicct lan.l 
or other pvopurty of the lunatic to be sold, and an. 
plied for his inaintoiianco, or that of his fatnilv, 
or for carrying oil his titulo or business. Lunatb a 
arc to bo visited at least four times a-joar, and 
visitors are to report cveiy six months to the f ku d 
Chancellor. I’ersous of nnsunud niiiid may in 
herit Ol succeed to kind, or personal propel ly, 
but tliey caiuiot be executors or udmiiustiaturh, 
or make a will, or bind themselves by contract, 
’riiinigh coiiveyiUiccai of insane pcisous (e.vri'pt 
during a luuid iiiterval) are, geueruUy speaking, 
void, yet it is said that fooffinenla aio not ali- 
solutely void, but vuidaldu only, on account of 
Itlic solemnity of livery with \vl|ich Uwy aio 
accompanied ; the ohiir pmctiral dittereiieu be¬ 
tween n Void and a voidable li’ansaelioii bi'ing 
that the former is a more nullity, and therelore 
I incapable of, confirmation ; but tho latier may 
be either avoided or ounfirincd rr, jiost tnrtn. A 
' person of misouinl mind, tliuugh aftci wauls le- 
' stored to reason, is not allowed to plc>ad l.i.s iwst 
insanity in oiilor to avoid his own act, it being a 
maxim iu law', iu^jregard to merely voidaldo 
transactions, that no man shall be allowed to 
stultify himself, or phad his own unsuundncs:i ol 
mind in a court of justice, iiut tide ma.xim doeH 
not api»ly to trauxaolioiis which aroof Iheiinclves 
void. An insauc person is eonipeteut lo pm- 
cliase, and “also to retain what he purchaceM ; 
but lio cauuot be compelled to reUiii it; vhi> 
traiisaotion (if fopiid to bo disadvantngt ons to 
him) being ludilo to sulwcfiuout voiilanec on ac¬ 
count of Ins iusanity. The marriageofalunalie, 
except it be soleiniiued during a lucid inloiviil, 
is absolntcly void. In criiaiiiul casus, lunatic.., 
are not chaigeablo for thair own acts, if com¬ 
mitted when labouring under defoet of luulcr- 
standing, not evi'u for treason itself. By the com¬ 
mon law, if a man in his sound mind c<niimits 
a capital utieiic.e, and before arraignment f01 it 
becomes mad, he ought not to bcariahjned b>r 
it, because ho is not ivhlu to pieiid with that 
oantion that ho ought; if, after he has jilea led, 
he should become mad, almU not be tried; 
for how can he tnako hit defence ? If, after bo 
be tried aud foiiinl giulty, ho loses his stnscs bc- 
fore’jndgmen t, judgment shall not be pronounced; 
aud if after judgment he becoraeu of non banc 
memory, execution shall be stoywl; for, pcuid- 
venture, says tlie humanity of the linglisli law, 
'he might have alleged something to stay jndg- 
’ ment or execution. By Statute 39 k 40 tJeo. III. 
o. 94, it is.enacted that if a i>ci‘son indictoil tor 
any offence apjisar insane, tho coart iiiuy (on hi» 
arraignment)order a jury to he impaoc'.lcd lo try 
his sanity, and if they find liiin iircvnu, may 
order him to he kept in custody till the pleasure 
of the Crown he known ; and if uiron a trial for 
treason, murder, or fclbny, insanity at tins time 
of committing' the offence bo given in evideiicr, 
and the jury aequit on that account, the court 
may order him to be kept in l>ko monuor till the 
Crown’s pleasure bo known. It is not, however, 
every kind er degree of insanity that Will exempt- 
a man from rcsimnsibility for his act; and in 
general, a partial unsoundness will form no eacuite. 
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LUNATIC ASYLUMS, lu'-m-tik.-For- 

mcrly, iit KngUml, hiirmless luuaticH, while 
allowed to wander alwufc the country, wcro 
Mabjcctcd to much hardship and ill-usaga; wlnle 
those that were les"! tractaldo were confined in 
nbyliims and treated like wild beasts. The first 
uttompt to introduce a milder system of treut- 
tnont of the insane was made by M. Pinel, at the 
liospital of Biootro, near I’aris, in 1792; but not- 
witiistanding tho sucoess of this attempt, the 
practice w.asloiig in being introduced in EngliMid. 
Thu ovidenoc brouglit before the parliamentary 
committees in r8i5 shows that every speoios of 
cruelty was [iraoti.sed against this unfortanato 
jmrtion of tho human raett. Tho keepers were 
of the lowest and most brutal character, and the 
•sijvt rest restraint and most cruel neglect scorn to 
have been the altnost uniform practice. From 
this time imi>iovumeuts wore gradually intro- 
siuend in the treatment of the insane. Cliains 
were removed, and leathern restraints of much 
milder kinds substituted; more cate was given 
to the warming and clothing of the patients; 
anil the furnishing them with employment was 
introduced. The credit of dwdaring the abolition 
of all mechanical instruments of restraint to he 
practicable belongs to Mr. Ilill, of tho Lincoln 
asylum, and was adopted there in iSjy, and is 
now lollowcd ill all the more iropoitant asylums 
of the kingdom. The laws relating to lunatic 
asylums weio consolidated by “The Lunatio 
Asylum Act, 1853.” it enaots that the justices 
of every county and of every borough not having 
an nsylniu for the pauper lunatics thereof, 
shall take measures to provide one for tho same, 
citloT se[>aiately or la union with one or more 
Counties or boroughs, or with the eubscrihers 
to some asylum already est,iblislied by voluntary 
subscriptions; and the e.xpi'nsos of such institu¬ 
tions, so far as they are not covered by voluntary 
oouti'ibutions, to bo defrayed by the county or 
borough rates, aijd the management to bo vested 
in a committee of visitors, to bo elected yearly 
by tiie jnslioes of tbe county or borough, or 
partly by the justices and partly hy tile sub- 
sciibers. Two visitors at least are to visit 
every lunatic asylum of which they are visitors, 
at least once every two months, and annual re¬ 
ports are to bo inadu by committees of visitors 
to justices at quarter-sessions, &c., and copies to 
be sent to commissioners in lunacy. I’rovision 
is inado for having any pauper resident in a 
parish, and who is di^uiod to bo a lunatic, 
esamined before a justice and a medical oMcer, 
and if found to be insane, committed to the 
asylum. In like manner, insane persons 
(whether paupers or not) found wandering at 
largo in the county or borough, or not under pro¬ 
per care or control, may be sent to tlie asylum. 
It is further unaoled th.at no person, not being a 
pauper, can be received as iiwano into an asylum 
c,\ccjit under a written order of some person by 
whitse directi^ the lunatic is confined, accom¬ 
panied by a nSMioal eertirtonte of two vibysicians 
orsurgcoa*,'whi)shall have visited him scimrately, 
and have no interest in the asylum in which he 
is to be confined. By 6 k 9 Viet. c. too, a board 
of coniiniasioncis 1* appointed, eornprising three 
p!iy,sioittn.s, and tlimo barristers, with salaries, 
and five others who act Krataito«,s]y. Ihcy 
have the general superiutenuence and control of 
all lunatic .a-sylinn-n. , JSveiy house for the rccep- 
tiiiii ofliinatirs niu-ji bp duly licensed either by 
tlie cominhisioners of lunacy, if in London or the 


neighbourhood, or if in tho eouiitiy, by the 
magistrates at quarter sessions. No additions 
to, or alterations in, a hcon.sed house can be 
made without the consent of tho commis.s]oners; 
and no license is to remain in force more than 
thirteen months. Houses having a hundred or 
more patients are reniiired to have a resident 
medical attendant; those having fewer to be 
visited by a medical attendant at defined periods, 
according to their size. Act. 25 & 26 Viet. c. r 1 r 
(1863) has a number of minute provisions regard¬ 
ing tiie construction and plans of asylums, the 
inspection of licensed liouses, providing sujier- 
annuation allowances for officers of asylums, the 
adiuis.sion and visitation of pauper lunatics, &c. 
The number of registered Innatics, ^idiots, and 
persons of unsound mind throughout England and 
Wales, in r86o, was 30,672; in 1880, 71,191. 
The ratio of the latter is about 28 for every tea 
thousand of the jiopulation. Since tho Act was 
passed for changing lunatic fwiupeis to the Oon- 
solidated Fund, it has Ueeii the interest of local 
boards of guardians to declare as many paupers 
insane os jmssibiy, which accounts for much of 
the inoroaso recorded. 

LUPKROALIA, f u-prr-hii'-h-n.—The name 
of an ancient Uoman festival held in Kobrnary, 
corresponding with V'^aleutine’s Day, and cele¬ 
brated in recognition of Luiiorcus, tho gml of 
fecundity, and associated vrith the memory of 
Romulus and lleiiius. In consequence of the 
excesses indulged in at this festival, Augustus 
cnrleavoured to restrain it, and it was finally 
abolished in 496. 

lustrum, on LUSTRATION, *«'- 

tram, Iiis-tra'-shun. —Among the Homans tins 
name was given to each successive period of five 
solar years, at the close of which a census of the 
people was taken, which was followed by a 
solemn expiatory sacrifice of a sow, a sJn-.cp, and 
a bull. The sacrifice was made under the dircc- 
tbhi of the censor, and tho animals were slain in 
th^ Caminis Martins, or Field of M<U'8, near 
Home, after liaving been led three times round 
tluj people that had assembled there to witness 
tli,8 ceremony. It was afterwaids used to denote 
any period of five years; a man who hail com 
ineticod his 36111 year being said to have eorii- 
pleted his sovenlh lustrum, ami to have entered 
01) tho eighth. After the establishment of the 
Julian calendar, and the adoption of the solar 
year of 363 days, tho old Roman year of 304 days 
was still retained for religious purposes; and 
Niebuhr considers thclmitrum tomcau the periods 
of time at the conclusion of which thecommenoc- 
ment of the Homan civil and religious years again 
coineiJed; six religions years of 304 days hemg 
just equal to five civil or solar years of 365 days. 

LUTHERANISM, in’■tkcr-<in-izm, ia the 
nauto given to that system of Protestantism 
adopted by the followers of Luther. The Lu¬ 
theran Church professes no other rule of faith 
than tho Holy Scriptures. Tho Confc.ssiou Of 
Augsburg (.-VC AUG.suuno CONFRustoN), with Mel- 
unctlion’s defence of it, the Articles of fimalcand, 
the Jjivrger and tinialler CatechismiS of Luther, 
aiul the Formula Goncordiae.ate generally received 
ns oontainiug the principal points of doctrine; but 
these books have no authority but what they 
ilerivo from Scripture. Luther reduced tho num¬ 
ber of sacraments to two—^Baptism and the Lord’s 
Smuwr; but he maintained tlie doctrine of im- 
paiiation (which see), 61 consubstautiation, which 
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forms the niain (lifTci-enca between the Lutheran 
anil Knglish Churchea. He maiutaineil the ntai>N 
to he no saci-lfioo; opposed the adoration of the 
host, auricular confession, monastio vows, indul¬ 
gences, purgatory, tneritoiions works, the wursltip 
of images, celibacy of the oleigy, &c. Tliore are, 
however, certain religious rites and institutious 
of tho Komish Chui-efa which arc regarded by Lu¬ 
therans as tolerable, and some of them as 
useful; as the. distinguishing vestments of the 
clergy, the use of wafers in the administration of 
the Kiichavist, the forms of exorcism in the cele¬ 
bration of ba)>tisin, the privateconfesiion of sins, 
the use of images, of ineonse, and of lighted 
tapers in their churches, with a crucifix upon the 
altar. Some of the.se, however, are not general, 
but confined to particular parts. Hence J^uther- 
atusm IS regarded as more nearly nUied to Tlo- 
in.auisin than any other reformed sy.stem of 
worship. Siirno of the doetiines which were 
warmly maiutiiiued by Luther are now generally 
abandoned by his followers ; as, for instance, the 
doctrines of iilmolnte pi'ede.stiiiBtion, human im¬ 
potence, and irresistible giaco, which are so dis¬ 
tinct from Lutherani.sm now that they are gene¬ 
rally known as IJalviuistio doctrines. The Lu¬ 
therans now maintain, with legard to the Divine 
dectecs, that they respect the. salvation or rniseiy 
of men in consenucncc of a jirev ions knowledge, of 
their seniiments and characters, and not as free 
and unconditional, and as founded on the mere 
will of God, Tow.ards the chwo of tlio 17th cen¬ 
tury, the Lntlier.ari'' began to entertain a greati r 
liheuility of sontimenc than they had before 
adopted ; and tlu Lr teacliers now enjoy an mi- 
hounded liberty of dissenting from tho decisions 
of those symVjols or creeds which were once deemed 
almost iiifallilde rules of faith and pr.actico, ami 
of declaring their dissent in the manner they 
deem most cxiiediciit. The constitution of the 
<Miurch is simjilo, and in every conntiy wlieie it 
IS esteblished the head of the statu is acknow¬ 
ledged as the supreme visible ruler of the Obiiteh. 

11 is governed by a consistory composed of divine.s 
and civilians, frequently appointed by the sover¬ 
eign himself. The German Lutherans reject epis- 
co[)acy; but as the Tlcformatiou extended, ^rid 
Sweden and Denmark CMiibraced the Luthcian 
faith, these countries retained the episcofial 
form of government, and are governed by 
bishops and superiiitcudcnts under the authority 
of tlio sovereign.. The forms of worsliip vary in 
ilifferont countries. Every country where Luther¬ 
anism prevails has its own liturgy, which is tho 
rule of proceeding in all that rolatiEis to external 
worship and the public exercise of religion. The 
liturgies used in the dillercnt countries agree in 
all tho essential branches of religion, but differ 
widely on matters of an indifferent nature, re¬ 
garding which Scripture is silent. Festivals in 
eoinmcmuratiun of the great events of gospel 
history were once observed, as well as a few 
saints’ days; but these are now suffered to {mss 
almost unnoticed. Ecclesiastical discipline is al¬ 
most unknown; and religion itself has long, it 
must be confessed, been at a low ebb in most of 
tho Lutheran churches. To the Lutheran church 
belongs the honour of having been the first 
of Protestant communities in tho missionary 
field. At present Lutheranism is most powerful 
in Denmark and Sweden. In the Protestant 
states of Germany and in Holland the Lutheran 
is, upon tho whole, the prevailing faith, though 
the proportion of Roman Catholics is often great. 
In France, Russia, Poland, Hungary, there are 
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also a number of Luflier.m duuchi'K. The nmu- 
lier of menihers of the l.ntlui-iui chnrdi t'lmugh- 
out thu world is estiin.sted at ju.tvjn.ofv). \ aiiuus 
attempts have been made to unite the Lui herons 
and Calvinists; hnt with little suei-ess. \ *<)tt 
of mechanical union of the two chuichi's was 
effi«ctod in Prus-sia in 1817, on the Uvsis of a de- 
olaratiou promulgated by a sviumI conuned Ity 
royal authority at lierlin. The muted el uivli 
forms what is known as tho t-vsiigelieal chnieli 
of ITnssia, a church in wliich the l.utheinu i-. not 
compelled to embrace llalvinism, nor the (:.ilviiust 
r.i.tln-ranisin. The two confe.-sioua are thus h. ld 
witlijii the pale of the same church, and not uu- 
freqmnitly prfaelied by collegiate ministers with¬ 
in the same walls, 

luxury, Ains'-d-rr (T;at., hixurin). ~ Tu 
Political Evoiioiny, a word of very indiifinite 
signilioatiim. and may h(> (nkea in a good or hud 
sense, “hi gi-nernl,” says Ilinne, “it niean.s 
great refinement in the grjtificiUioii of the senses, 
and any degree of it tuny he inuuceid or blame 
able, according to the nge, or country, or eon 
liitioii of tile peison.'’ Tho gr.itificdtion of any 
of the senses is not of iUelt a vice, and only he- 
cuiiies so when pinsuid nt the expense of koiiki 
virtue. Ill this couiihy there formerly existed 
a nuijiher of penal statutes against luxury. E.x 
cess in apparel was hgishited iigaLiist, thicfly in 
llio reigns of Kihvnnf Ilf., Edward IV.. inui 
Henry VIII., all of which weie repealed by 
t .lac. I. c, 2 S- As to eveevs in diet, 10 ICii- 
waid III. slat, j, ordaiiiod that no man should be 
served at dinner or Biijipc r with more than two 
course.^, except ujioii sonio gieat liolidays flietein 
specified, hi which he might bo eei\-ed with 
three. This la.st statute was only exi)i'('H.sly re¬ 
pealed by 19 & 20 V'ic. c. 64- 

LYING-IN HOSPITALS, for the acconi- 

.inodiition of women ut (.hild-birlh, wore initiated 
by Dr. Bartholomew Slosse at Dublin in 1745. 
Much opposition was expiv.ise'r, but otheis Imve 
beeu instituted in I.oiuiuu and elsewhere. Kx- 
petiuncu concerning them is generally unfavour 
able. There is a stiong tondency to iiifeelioii, 
from which results a largo propoitioii of 
pueiiieral fever. 'J’he fatality to in-patients 
has led to tho extension of such institutions to 
out-patients, that is, atteiid.ancu upon tliein at 
their own homos, iuclndiug tho supply of Uueii, 
blankets, and other suitable extras. 

LYNCH LAW, Unsh .—A term applied to 
tho aiiministration of justice at the hands of the 
populace, which has sometimes prevailed incci- 
tain ^rts of the United States of Ameiiea. This 
barbarous system arose in iiartially-settled dis¬ 
tricts on account of the imperfect piuvision made 
Wtliodueadministnitionof justice,and llieditFi- 
culty of enforcing the law against ojfendi'is, It is 
said to take its name from one Lynch, a \’irg!riian 
fanner, who had recourse to this mode of punish¬ 
ing an offender. In such oases, the otfender is 
seizod by the populace, or the person against 
whom he h.as offended, is summarily tried and sen¬ 
tenced, and the sentence at once carried into oxe 
cation, being usually to be dogged or put to death. 

LYON COURT is the name of an infeno: 
court in Scotland, having special jurisdiction in 
matters regarding coat-armour aiwl precedency. 

LYON kTNO-AT-ARMS.~Tl.e chief he¬ 
raldic officer of Scotland, and presiding judge in 
the Lyon Couit. 
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MACOABF^ES, BOOKS OF, murV-a-bfcs. 

'—This nama givm to curttkiu ;t)K)ci-ypliaI books 
wf the OM Tcatewncnt, eontaittiiiii; priuoiiially the 
Ut'tdUs of tJia strogslcs <if tba Jowa against the 
civil iwul religious tyranny (;f the Syrian kings iu 
the heroic period of tlio JlLiccabecs. The Iwoks 
are ooimectod only by their subjects, being by 
<mferent authors, anil of widely unei|ual literary 
itiei’it. 'f'h^ are usually dividetl into four iiarts 
or books. The two first in order were declared 
canonical by the councils of Ploriinco and Trout, 
and are also coutained ift the original trauslntiou 
of lartber. 'I'ho first book of Maccabees contains 
a history of the Jews from Iho reign of Antio- 
cluis KpiphaneS till the death of tho Jewish 
pri‘'St Minion, i.e., from 175 to 135 n.o. It may 
bo diviitod into four parts “vi?.,, j, from tho com- 
inoneement of thf reign of Antiochus UpiplianoB 
till the death of Maltathias (i. ii.); 2, the history 
of the pTMidejicy of Jndus Muccabeus (iii. --ix. 
aa); 3, the government and high priestliooil of 
.Tonatlmu (rt. S3' -xli. 53); 4, hUtoiy of tho high 
nriost Himun (xlii. --atvi). The Oroek text of tho 
Muptnagint vereion is tho oiigiiml of all the 
otliers; bnt there is little doubt tliat it was 
written originally in Ifebrew. Of tho author 
nothing is known; hut he mast have been a 
Talestinian Jew, and have lived some time after 
the events recorilcd in tho book-, I’liough iu 
stomo instances unsatisfactorily tlofeotivo mid nii- 
critioal, and iKicasioftally extravuguftt, It is upon 
the whole entitled to credit foi general accuracy. 
T'he second book of Maccabees is inferior in many 
rosjicc.ts to the first in shnidicity, credibility, 
natundness, coi rectucs.s, &o. It pi ofe-ssua to be 
an ubvidgmeut of an earlier lustoneal work by a 
Jewish writer iff Ojiene, named Jason, rolatiiig 
the priucifial events of Jewish history in the 
I'lii-giis of ti<jlencns IV., Antioclins Kpiphanes, 
•and Atttiochns Kupiitor, It partly goes over the 
I nine gionnd with the first book, but oominunees 
■ti‘n or twelve years ostrliei, and ombruaes in all a 
jicnod of fifteen years. Tho precise age, eitbor 
of the luikhor or his prodccessm’ JcMiori, is nii- 
kitown. The two lottciw with whioli tlio hook 
bogiins are generally rogarded iw spurious, and 
tho other parts abound with inaccuracies, and 
I'Vcn self contiwdu’tions. Tho most interesting 
■fisiiture in the second book is its marked ri’ligjous 
choTOotur, by which it is oleaily distii^ishod 
from the first book, whicli in its religinalraspeet 
is more icinarkahhs negatively than poBitivoly. 
Intleed, the aeeonti book is 'to Ire regarded as 
a scries of Bpeuial incidents iilnstinting the 
providential itdierforenco of Gml on belialf of 
His jieolde. Tho ttiiwl Tiwok of Maccabees is 
prior In time to the'first and second, and, in- 
tlet.'d, does not touch on tho lime of the Mao- 
Ofihean horocii. It refer# ehifrtly to the actions 
of I’tolonw niilopotor, and special refeienctfs 
of JehoVM to protect the Jewish captives. 
The tonrfii'bwjk of Maccabees is generally »np- 
piiscd, baton very ftisufikient grounds, to be tlie 
same with tlm “ Swiifoimcj- of Rcasou," at¬ 
tributed to Jcaieplips d>y Jejoine, Bnsclnus, and 
othui'S. It contains an ascctio treatise on tbo 
dominion of right teiwpn over the jpassions, as 
illustratoil by the of tho ttnortyrdom of 

l^eazcrr, tho seven ptoww, and their mother. 


being an inflated amplification of that biafcory as 
given in a Macc. vi. vii. The author makes 
many historical blunders, and the whole manner 
and diotioii disprove it to be tlic work of Jo3<^ 
phus. Nothing is known of its author, and it ia 
believed not to bo earlier than the 2nd century 
of our era. The fifth book of Maecalmes is now 
extant only in the Arabic. It comprises a history 
of Jewish affairs from the attempt on the trea¬ 
sury at Jernsalem by IlelioJonis, and brings it 
down to the extermination of the house of tho 
Mhooabcos by Ferod tho Great. Only tlie first 
two books of Maccabees are printed in the 
Apociypliti of King .tames’s version. 

MACE. —An ornamental form of the old 
weapon is used as an onsif^ of authority borne 
before magistrates; of this kind is the mace 
placed before the Mpeaker of the House of (/oui- 
mons whilst that officer presides at the sittuigs 
of the House. In a " oominittee of the wliole 
house,” or when any other member iiresides in 
the place of the Speaker, tho mace i.s laid under 
tho table. When OromweU dissolved the Long 
Parliament, he stigmatized tbo mace as “a 
bauble,” and ordered it to be “ taken away.” 
The old mace of the House of Commons was 
broken up, melted, and sold by order of the 
House, August 9th, i<549. A highly ornamented 
mace is carried before the Lord Mayor of London 
on ceromomal oceasions. In the Scotch law 
coijirts, the ushers are known as “ macers.” 

MACHIAVELLIANISM, mak-cki-vO'-lc- 

tmi-iim, is a term upplied to o system of iioUtics, 
after Nicolo MwiliiAvelli, a native of Morenco 
(i,4(h 9—The obno.xioiis principles are set 
foVtii moin p.wticulaily in a work of his called 
“ it Principe.” {Hec Pri.nok, 'i’HJi.) 

MADHAVA, imd’-hava. - In Hindoo my¬ 
thology, ono of tho ai>pell»tions of tho god 
Vlshiin. 

MADHOUSE. (&(■ Lunatio A“;YLOt.) 
MADNESS. (.'JcrtL i^naov, Tnhakity.) 

MAGDALEN ASYLIJMS, 

Is Uienwuio given to certain institutions which 
have beeii established in some of our larger 
towns, to afford a retreat to penitent prostitutes, 
nnd to enable them to for-sake their evil mode of 
life. A society for this object was established 
in London in 1758, princiimlly by the e.xer- 
tieas of Hr. Dodd. The name is taken frohi 
Mary Magdalene, or Mary M.agdala, one of tlie 
faitliful women who followed iJosus to tho cross, 
placed spicos iu the eopidchi’o, and to whom tlio 
ISavionr first revealed Hvmself after His resur¬ 
rection. Ily a most unfounded popular notkni, 
this e.\cellent woman has been identified with the 
“ woman who was a sinner,” who washed the 
feet of Jesus, aiulaeecpted as a represeutitivo of 
fallen women. By far the greater number of 
those who have been protocM ift auoli asylums 
Jmve subsequently continued respeotaWe and cor¬ 
rect iu their behaviour. In the asylttm they are 
einploywl in various kiftds of work, and no one 
who lias conducted herself with proimety in the 
house is allowed to leave it nnprovmed for. 
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MAGDALENS ANi> MAGDALEN- 
■ITKS.—Oonmutinties of wuns ootabiisht'd at 
vaiioii!- )ieriu>lH, conaistifi}; oliioUy of penLt«iit 
woniuii who had led unchaste lives. 

MAGI, ma'-ji .—^Tlie name given to tl»e caste | 
of priests among the ancient Medes and Persmns. 
The magi foiinod one of tho six tribes into wLieli i 
the Modes were originally divided, and on the 
downfall of the Sledian empire they continued 
to retaiir a great degree of power and authority 
with the oouquerors, being tho recogni/ed mini- 
si ers of the national religion. Tlie great re¬ 
former of their religion was iSoroastcr or Lerdusht 
(about 550 je.o.) They were so celebrated for 
their enchantments tlint they have given name 
to the art of magic or enchantment. They were 
also learned as astrologers, and their name was 
applied to any one celebrated for wisdom ; hence 
tile wise men of tho East who came to see Jesus 
{ire simply called magi. (iSi'e GuKnnKS and Tah- 
.sKKs ) At the height of their iuiliience there 
werii three classes, ftcrbedn or disciples; mobtiiit 
or ma.sters; and de»tur mobedn or complete 
siiasters. The initiative ccrernoiiies to whicii 
they were subjected were of the most awful and 
mystciious kind. Their influence gradually 
{iimiuished, and may be said to have been ox- 
itluguishod by tho sjiread of Mohammedanism. 

MAGISTRATE, maj' (Lat., magis- 

trulus .—A public civil oflficer vested with tho ex- 
I'outive government, or some branch of it. In a 
g iaertil sense, tho teem applies to all officials 
iuve.sti d w'llh authority to administer the law; 
but m popular language, it is limited to justices 
<►1 the peace. Stipendiary magistrates are those 
.ippointcd to imwrtant districts, as the metro- 
I'ohs and other large towns, and paid salaries. 
'I'hey .are all bAnisters, Unpaid magistrau-w in 
country {Ijstiicts »ro generally selected from tlie 
gentry of tho neighbourhood. 

MAGNA OH ART A, mao' ~na ka,r'‘tci (Lat., 
tho great cliarter).—In tho oonstnutional hisif'ory 
o‘i Kiigiand, the “ OrealE'Charter of Liberties,'’ 
which was extorted from King John in ibis 
T his chaiter is msunlly regarded as the eonstitu- 
tional basis of Engli.sh liberties; but in maujt <jf 
its provisions it seems only to have been » de¬ 
claration of tho rights which had been enjoyed in 
England before the Conquest. A couforerice was 
lield at Ruunymede, on the Thames, between 
Staines and Windsor, on tho igth of June, raig, 
and after a long discussion tho Magna Charta 
WMS signed. To secure tho execution of the 
charter, John was comimlled to surrender tho city 
and tower of London, to bo held fay tho barons till 
August rg, or until he had coinidctely executed 
the diarter. Further, tho barons chose tweuty- 
live of their number to bo guardian-s of the 
liberties of the reabn, with power to make war 
upon tho kutg if he should violate the charter. 
A COOT of the Magna GJw/rta was sent to every 
cathedral, and it was ordered that it sliould bo 
read publiely twice a year. The most accurate 
and eomideto copy is that preserved at Lincoln; 
and a /M-eimile of it has been made and pre¬ 
served in tiie Record CMSce. A cojiy in the 
British Museum has bgen mndi damaged fay lire. 

Lseding Bnmsiosui af the CQuortcr.—The Mosna 
Cbarta redressed many grievances iaoldeut to fewlal 
tenures; prohibited ujilawful amercements, distresses, 
<ir puni^ments, and restrained tlie royot pcerogatiA'c 
of purveyance and pre-emption; it regulated the for- 
feituce of lands; e^blMbi^ the testanumtary power 
of tha subject over part of Ms pnoanal estate; laid 


down tho law of dower; enjoined a uniformity ol 
weigiits an*l moasures ^ gave new encouro^n-ment to 
roiumercu; foihidc the alienation of lands In mort¬ 
main; Ku.aided against del.'i}‘i and denials of juotica; 
tlxed the I ’ourt of t'onvmon I’U-as al Wwlminster, and 
brouglit the trial of issues n Uhln the reach of all ftoo- 
meii by meariH of naslsea and eimdt*; conUnn'iil and 
established tho liberties of the city oi loudon, and 
oUior cities, boroughs, towns, and piwls of the hiiiK- 
dom; and protected every individual of thenal.on m 
the oiijoywent of his life, libert}, and property, mdoHe 
declared to be forfeited by the judguient. of Ids peers 
or tho law of the land. More particularly, it dedarea 
that “the Church of England shall be fiw, iindliavit 
hei whole rights and her liberties invIoiabU:that 
“neltlierwe nor Oat baUitfs shall seise any land or rout 
for any debt so long as tlia euattels of tlie dsbiur ore 
BuSicieut to jiay the debt; nor shall the sureties of the 
debtor be dUtnilned so long aa the prluci)ial debtor is 
suUicient for the iioymeut of the debt; ■' that “ no 
scutage or aid shall t>e iinposod ip our kingdom unless 
by the general council of our kingdom, except for ron- 
sondng our person, making our eldest son a knight, and 
once for roariying ottr eldest daughter, and for these 
tiiere shall bu paid a reasomvMe aid;” “a freeman 
shall not bo amerced for a small fault; but after the 
mapiiet of the fault, and for a great crime according to 
the hetuousness of if, saving to him Us coutenoment 
(t.o, the roeani; of Us llvelllioud ; as tlte tools of a 
mccnanic, or the Ukel, and after the santn luanimr a 
merchant, saving to him Ids memhandise; bmI a vil¬ 
lein eltail bo amcrood after the same manner, e.-wltig to 
him hie waiuage (hie plough, woggou-s, •ke ) utid nouo 
of these aforesaid ameTCCaiucnts shall be aseussudbut 
; by the oath of honest men in the neigbboutluxMl; ” 
“no freeman shall be taken, or iuiprisoncd, oi diS' 
seised, or outlawed, or banished, oranywuys destroyed ; 
nOrwill wo inios upon him, nor will wo acini ufiun Iiini, 
unless by the lawful jndgtnu&t of his peur-t or by the 
^vt'of the iiuid; wu uiU sell to no man, w-pwill not 
deny to any man, either iusllco or right," “ all mer¬ 
chants slutll have safe and sccui'e coiutuet to go out of 
ami to come into ISugland, and to stay there and to pass, 
as well by him! as by water, for buying and scUiiig, by 
the ancient and allowed rusloius, without any evil tolls, 
oxcoirt In time of war, or when they are of aiij nation 
at war with us ;" “ it sliall be lawful for the time to 
come fur any one to go out of our kiugdout and to re¬ 
turn safely ami securely by land or by water, saving 
Ms aUegiaiice to us;" “ we will not make any JuMusis, 
constables, .sberifls, or IrniiUl's, btilbf such as knowthu 
law of tho realm and rauau duly to observe it;’’ "if 
any one has lu’cu dlH])o<<t,osaed or deprived by ns witli- 
out the legal judgment oi his isjvis, of bis lands, 
castles, libertii.i. or right, uo will forthw'llli restoi.j 
them to him, and if any disjnite arise upon tills head, 
let the matter bo decided by the five-and-twenty barons 
hereafter mentioned for the preservation of the tioime ” 

MAGNIEIOAT, tnoff-m/'-i-i(U {1 Jit., “ doth 
magnify”).—Tho name given to a musical sotting 
! of tho “ song of the Viigin Mary ” (Lube i. 4O- 
SS), in the ovejiing services of the Krnnuu 
Ciatholic, Luthci'EMi, and Anglic-aii churuhes. In 
Roman Oatliolio churches the music by Palcslrinu 
(a peculiarly sublime ouinpositionj is almost 
invariably adopteil; but in tho (Jbincb ot Jing- 
laml service other music, in sumo instances by 
modern comjmsore, is snug. 

MAHASANfiEDCA. ma-ha-t<tji -;/t -ka .— 

One of two diviaions which arose at an early 
eriod among tho Jiuihiliistis; the other liviaion 
fiiug known as atUavira. Many sects, dlllering 
in alight particularsUf observation, followed this 
disruption. 

MAHOMETANISM. (Ste Moham- 

UKOAmU.) 

M-4tIHEN, m«Mf'-«n.--The nomo given in 
Sootland to an instrument fonuetly used in be¬ 
heading wiminalB, resembling in its constmeUon 
the guulotme of the French. {Set OtriiiXfynss.) 
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MAIDS OF HONOUR. (Sec Hoxoim. 
Maidhop.) * 

MAIL, — A rent or tribute. {Sec Black 
Mail.) 

MAIM, ou MA.YIfEM, maim, mm'-hem 
mayhnnmm ).—In Liiw, thin is fUfineii to 

be “ tiiu violently depriving ani>thi'r of such of 
liis rnoiribers ,is may I'lUhler him tiic less able in 
figliting, cillicr to defend liitnself or to annoy bis 
advci'ijitry.’' Hence the cutting olf or disiibling, 
or ■weakening a foot, a Iiiind, or a finger, the 
striking out an eye ora foretooth, arc mayhems ; 
lait tlie cutting fdf an ear or nose, or the like, are 
not held to he mayhems, hcc.ause they do not 
weaken a man, hut only <Ii.sfigur« hjm. The 
disiiiietion, liowevcr, has, liy statutory altera¬ 
tions, become of little importance. By the 
ancient l.xw of ICngland mayhem wa-spunislied by 
inflicting upon tlic offender the same injury which 
ill laid iMused to the person tnuimed. After- 
\v,ud.s, theoilVnee was only punishable by fine and 
iniiniaonment. Thn jirevious Acts bearing upon 
this subject were repealed by Stat. t Viet, c, S5, 
which enacts that the stabbing, cutting, or 
womiding, or causing bodily injury to any person, 
dangeroiLs to life, with intent to commit murder, 
is felony, and punishable with deatli; the 
atti’in)iting, by any meana^ to maim, disfigure, 
or disable any person, or to do him some boilily 
liarin, or with intoiit to lejsist or prevoiit the 
ajipi ehension or detainei of any one, is jamishable 
by transportation for life, or not less ttiaii fifteen 
years (now i>i‘iirtl servitude), or l»y imprisonment 
not exeeciliiig tlircM years. By 0 &. 10 Viet. c. 25, 
any maylicni ocea»ioiie<l by maliciously causing 
gunpowdei or other substance to explode, or the 
causing to be taken by any person any dangerous 
Ibiug, or the casting at or applying to any person 
uny corrosive Huid or d;i.ngeroiia substance, with 
intout to maim, is a felony, and [luiiishable with 
f ransporntioa for life, or imprisonment for throe 
j ears. Besides' these proceedings, taken in name 
of tlic crown on behalf of publi6 justice, the 
party injured may recover compensation in tlic 
sh.ipi) of dumnges in an action of trespas-s. 
Claiming cattle is classed under the head of 
nuiliuions injuries to property. 

MAINOUR, OR JVL\NOUR, mnin'-oor, 
mau'-oor (h'r., -nutnier, to handle).—A Isiw term 
denoting tho tiling taken or curried away by a 
thief; thus, to be taken with the mainour is to 
bo taken With the thing stolen about him. For 
merly, by the common law, a thii'f taken with 
Uio mainour might bo hrouglit into euuit, 
arraigned, and tried without indictment. 

JtATNPRlZE, Binm'-pnir (Fr., main, tho 
hand, and wfe, taken).—lii Law, the taking or 
receiving of a person into friendly custody, who 
might otherwise he committed to jirison, upon 
soourity given that he shall be forthcoming at a 
time and place assigned. Tho practice is now 
obaolote. (aSVsBail.) 

MAINTENANCE, main’-Un-antt (Lat., 
manutemnitia).~~Jn Isrw, is the unlawful taking 
in hand, or upholding of any oanso or person— 
the officious iutunneudling m a suit that in no 
way belongs to one, by maintaining or assi.sting 
eitherparty with money, or otherwise, to iiroaecute 
or defend it. By tbeuoininou law, persons guilty 
of «i.iiuteinvnce m.iy ha prosecuted by indictment, 
and be fined and nujirisooeil, or be compelled to 
make satisfaction, by aotion, Px .; but prosecu¬ 


tions for maintenance are now rarely instituted. 
Where more than one person was implicated ui 
thui otfence, tliey could be indicted for a con- 
sjMracy. 

.MALNTENANUE, CAP OP. {See Caf 

OF MaiN'I’SINAN'OK.) 

M.AJKST'Y, maj'-ea-le (Lat., maji.eiits). —A 
title of the highest honour, derived from the 
Komans, by whom it was first used to dc.siguate 
tlio siipieme power and dignity of tho pceplo 
collectively (majestas poy^di Ramani), The 
majestas was also ascribed to the highest chosen 
representatives of the people, as dictatois, eoii- 
Kuls, and the senate. t)ii the overthrow of the 
republic, tliis title and dignity was assumed by 
the Itomaii emperors, and after them it was 
adopted by the emperors of tlie West. The 
attribute of iiinjrsty was not given to kings till a 
much Inter perioil. Tho courtiers intiuilucud 
the title in Franco under Henry If., and in Kng- 
l.uid it was fir.st adopted by lli riry VHl. ft is 
now generally borne by all emperor.s .and kings of 
Kurope, exeej)! the sultan of Tuikey, who is 
styled Ilighiii'ss. The oflicial title of tho 
emperor of Austria is Iiiiperial-lloy.al Majesty 
{htim'lieh-konifjlifh maiaUat). On the con¬ 
tinent of JSiirope, majesty is used also to denoto 
the royal dignity and privileges derived there¬ 
from, even in the ease of juiiice.s who have not 
jieisonally the title ; and it has sometimes also 
been letaiiio.d in the ease of abdicted moiiarelis. 
Tho pojio conferred the title of Apostolic Alaji sly 
on Bteplu’u, tho first king of llungaiy. At a 
later jieiiod, the papal see coiiferied the title of * 
Catholic Majesty on the kings of Spain, of Most 
Christian Majesty on the kings of France, and of 
Most Faitliful Majesty on the kings of Portugal. 
The term nnujiftatshrief, “charter of majesty" 
is applied to the act by wliich the einpeior 
Uudotf II. (nth June, x(xx))giantcd free exeiciso 
of their religion to tlie Protestants of Bulieiiiia; 
the abolition of which act by the ‘ emperor 
Matthias, in ibx8, was one of tho piiueipal 
causes of the Thirty Years’ War, and of the in¬ 
tellectual debasement which is still iimnifest in 
that fair conntry. Violations of the majesty of 
tjieiicople were termed by tho lUimans ermiiM 
hem muJcstatis, a term also applied to violations 
of monarchical dignity or treason. 

MAJDR is a term applied to the first pro¬ 
position of a regular syllogism, because it lias a 
more, extensive sense than the minor proposition. 
(Srt! IjOGItl.) 

In the Army, a major 1 & the second field officer In 
a battalion of inrantry or a regiment of cavalry, rank¬ 
ing next to the lieutenant-colonel and commanding in 
his abs'enco. The tliird class of general officers are 
styled major geneials ; and the sujHirior class of non¬ 
commissioned officers aro sergeant-majors. The prin¬ 
cipal drummer is known as tho drum-major, 

MAJOR DOMUS, mai'-Jor do'-ntifs (Fr., 
vuiire du Mlais .)—In tho Frankish kingdom, 
under the Morovingiaxi monarohs, this was the 
titio of the highest officer of court and state. 
The major domus was originally tho superin¬ 
tendent of the royal domains; and from the in¬ 
fluence and power thus acquired, together with 
tho weakness of the monarchs, the hMders of the 
office rose to the possession of ^most supreme 
power, and play an important part in the histoiy 
of the period. At length Pepin, who held tins 
office, made himself king. The term major <pma 
is frequently used to signify a steward qr master 
of the household. 
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MAJORAT , Mia'-yV-rt.—A toim used an tho 

contitu'iifc of Kuro^j*! to denote, in its widest 
sense, thi' older of succession, which is iletci- 
mincil hy ay;e and the right of preference, which 
hence belongs to tho oldest, TJiere are three 
kinds of niiijonits : -I, riimugernlurc, or tho 
light of the Urst-boiu, by whieli the eldest in the 
eldest lino always sucooeds to an inheiilnneo. 
This law n-galates the Succession to the throne 
in almost all tho European states. 2. lil.ijorat, 
in tho stricter sense, which, among relatives of 
the same rank, gives tho inhcntanco to the 
eldest, 3. Seniority, which, without regard to 
the nearness of relationship, always selects tho 
eldest m the family. 

IVIAJORITV’, 7 )ifi-,/or'-c-fc (I'V., viifJiiriW ).— 
A term used to designate the greater number of 
persons constituting any body or cor))oration, by 
the Q]>uaons of whom their acts are generally de¬ 
termined ; as, a majority of tho House of C'oin- 
moiis. JdlNOKiTf.) 

MAJORITY. —In r,aw', the ago at which a 
person is entitled to iria nage Ins or her own affairs. 
In the United Kingdom this age is 21. (.Vce 
Infant,) 

MALAOIII, R 007 i OF, mnl'-a-li -Tho 

la.st Ilf till' canonical liooks of the Old I'estaineiit. 
Tho name denotes “angel or mos.sengcr of Je¬ 
hovah.’' Some commentators think that tho 
word is not a [irojicr name, but only .in appelht- 
tive; and that view appears to have boon lield 
by the writers of tho Septungint. Nothing is 
known tiefinitely concerning tlio author. Tliat 
Al.ilaclii IkiUM.shed after tho time of Eechaiiah i.s 
evident from the fact that ho is not men tinned 
along with him in tho book of Hwa; an<l, from 
the contents of the hook itself, he is judged to 
have boon eonttmporaiy with Nehcmiali, and 
therefore to have lived from about B.O. 420. The 
liotik is a connected prophetic discourse respect¬ 
ing the relation of Jehovah to Ilia ]>eople ; a:M 
contains severe censures of the piiests and peojije, 
and prophecies of the appearance of John tjlie 
Haptist and the hlessiah. The language of this 
iioolc wants the fire and force of the earliWr 
prophets, Tho authenticity of it is cstablislu^ 
by various allusions to it in the Now Testameuti 

MALA FIDEiS, ma'-la fi-daa (fAt.)—In 

law, bad faith, in opposition to hoiut fidea, or 
good faith. Questions of bad faith must be re¬ 
ferred to a jury. 

MALA IN SE, nm'-la in ae (lat.)—In Law, 
ai>|<lied to wrongs of themselves: as murder, 
robbery, perjui y, &c. Mnla pvoh ihita are wrongs 
which are not wrongs of themselves, but which 
are prohibited by human laws; as treason, for¬ 
gery, &o, 

MALA PRAXIS, ma'-la prak'-ais (Lat.)— 
In Law, denotes bad or unskilful practice. If 
the health of an individual be injured by the un¬ 
skilful or negligent conduct of a surgeon, or 
apothecary, or general practitioner, an action for 
oompensation may he sustained. 

MALEDICTION mai-e dH^-akun (Lat., 
maltia, bad, dietua, said).—A curse which was 
anciently annexed to donations of lands, tic,, to 
churches and religious houses, imprecating the 
most direful punishments on those who should 
infringe them. 

Malice, mal'-ia (Lat., —In Ethics 


[and Iaiw, a foi med design of doing misvliicf to 
, another. In its cuiiiiuon aoccptiitioii, it iinjdies 
a desire of revenge, a settled linger against tv 
paiticul.'iriit'r.Hoii : but in its legal sense, it imphca 
little, if aiiytliiug, mere tban merely wiilK-ut pist 
cause or eveuso. In murder, u is m.\lii- nhu-li 
make.s the ciiine, iiiid the words iv 
<\ynitatti (of malice alorethouglit, or inal'i,; ( ik- 
peiise) are necessary to an indict iiieut of inui'Ki, 
Previous to 7 .t 8 Oeo, IV. 0. 30, nn t ‘for 
consiiUdating and amending tlie'laws in Ku ;laiid 
relative to iiuholons injuiiea to piopcrty," u w,(s 
necessary in such casis to prove o.vpie'ss nnihco 
in tho olf'eiuler towaids the owner, wliitli fie- 
ipuMitly rendered it dithcult to convict the paity. 
This Suvliite, however, contains an nxpres.s enaet- 
itieiit Unit its provi.sious shall equally applj und 
Im enfoieed, whether tho offeiico shall be eoui- 
niitted from malice coiieeived agaiest tho owner 
of tho property in respect of which it shall bo 
cominittod, or otherwise. 

MALTHUSIAN DOCTRINE, mn! ifm'- 

Cf-an.--The n.aine commonly given to n doetriuo 
advanced by tho Itcv. T. H. Maltliua, which has 
given rise to much discii.ssum among pohiital 
economists. Thu doctrine, 111 biief, is that fbeio 
is a tendency in jinpulatum to iueeease |'a«fie 
than tho iiu:an.s of subsisfeiice ; heneo the jueH- 
siiro of ppimlatioii against subsistenco may be 
onpectcil to becoino groator and greater in each 
successive gener.itiou (unless new and extiaoidi- 
iiary remedies are resorted to), and thus topio- 
iluce a progressive diminution of hiim.iii weli.ue 
“Tlnre are few st.ites,” tho author s.iys. “in 
which there is not a conshint ellort in tin' popu¬ 
lation to Increase beyond the mean.s ot -subi.sti me. 
This constant effort constantly tends to subject 
the lower classes of society to distress, iiinl to 
jirevcnt any great perrnnueut amelioration of 
their condition.” {See Poi'UF.atjon.) 

MAMEl JJKES, OK MEM LOO KS, m„m'- 

a-fooks, mcm'-twka (Amb., n slave), -• 

'J'ho name given to a binly of sobliei y who ruled 
Egypt tor several ociituries. They were intro- 
(laced into that country by tho sultan Malek 
Salcch about the middle of the Jjtli century, 
being Asiatic youths, chiefly from tlie tJarciissinii 
region, jiurchascd as slaves from Geiigi.s Khan, 
whoso cajitivcs they were. These wcio traiiieii 
to military exercises, and formed into a coijis of 
j2,000 men, called hlemlooks. Tht-y soon orlubi- 
tod a spiiit ot iusuburdination, ami, in 1251, as¬ 
sassinated the sultan Turan Shah, successor to 
Malek Salcch, and raised Eybek, one of their 
own number, to tho throne, A line of sultans, 
known as the llnhrec, or Tuikbdi dynasty, now 
followed, all of whom were raised to jiower by 
tho Mamelukes, and many of them deposed niul 
slain. This dynasty conquered Syria, took Da¬ 
mascus, and put an end to the domination of thu 
Abhasitio caliphs. In 138a the IJahrui'dynasty 
was overthrown by a now band of Muinehikcs 
called Borghees, from a word signifying a castle, 
because they were first employed in garrihoning 
tliu fortresses of Kg^rt. They made thcii com- 
matuler, Donlct-el-jilomlook, sultan; and this 
dynasty continued to rule the country till 1517, 
when they were subdued by the Ottoman Tiuks, 
and £^ypt became a dependency of (.'oustimti- 
nople. The Turkish sultan, however, did not 
deprive the Mamelukes of all power, but main¬ 
tained them as a military aiistocracy in the 
country, and they attained an immense mtliiencc, 
This state of things continued till lionajiarte’s 
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{uvtwion of the country in 179^, At the battle 
of the TyrnmidK, July ai»t, lyr;?, the Murnelukos 
inusterert lu ssreast foroo atnl ttttiwkvil lUo b'reneh 
■with Uespcmte ceumge, but were rcinilfieJ with 
terrible sUni^htOT, their bivkan ami (li«iurtt«d 
renwiiiifi, about a.sus iu iiumher, floeiiig into 
l/pjw Egypt ami Nubia. After the 1 ‘renoh 
were driven out of tlie country, the JVfatnc’hvkeii 
*H!geim‘d swno degree of power ; but the Turks, 
^ircading tlieir return to their former {xuiition, 
rlid wl»at tliey could to oppoec them, and on 
'/ftoTO limn one occaeion Imd reoourso to treach¬ 
erous ntftswreti of tlicin. Tho fiunl blow, which 
artterly doskroyed them as a. miliUry or iwliticnl 
body, was struck by the paslia Meheiuet Ali, who, 
on March int, iHn, inviteii their chiefs and 
princijml men, to the inimbur of /170, to a con- 
fcicoco in the citidcl of <!airo, and then, closing 
the orilercd his Albanian soldiura to fire 

upon them. Only one escaped, by leaping his 
hor.Mo from the ramparts, and alighting uidmit, 
tlioHgh lhahorse wiw killed hy the full. Imme¬ 
diately after, 11 general massacre of the Mame¬ 
lukes was oniured in every province; a few 
^-scaped into Ihingola, whore they subsequently 
disjiersed themselves; and as a body they are 
now I'xtiuct. 

MAN BOTE, in the law.<i of the Anglo- 
Baxons, denotuil the compensation to^be paid for 
hilling a man. In Jfliiig Ina’s laws, ocrtain rates 
arc fixed for the expiation of this ciirne, acoord- 
• ing to the quality of tho person slain. 

MANASSES, PRAYEK OF , man-nif-xes, 
—An apocryphal eompobition j eceived as canoiii- 
<!al by the tlrock Church, {title Apociuiuia.) 

MANOIPATE, itidn'-si-iMtU (Lat., tmnd- 
/iritio, from vmnripo, I enslave or hind—i.c., 
eapert, take ■with tho hand). Among 
the ancient Itomatis, a Hiwoic.s of sale by which 
the owuorshii) of a person or of eurtaiu things 
could be trapsforred from one to another. ,It 
wsis olfected in the presence Of not le8.s than five 
rvitnesses. The purchaser, teking hold of the 
thing, said, “laHirni that this man is my pro¬ 
perty according to the Quintal law, and ho is 
pnrclHisi'd by me with this xneoo of money and 
brazen scales.’’ Ho then struck tho scales with , 
the piece of money, and gave it to tile seller os ’ 
the iirieo. 

MANDAMUS, man-dai.'-mini (ljat.,'wecom- 
inandb—tn Law, a writ issuing in the Queen’s 
name from the Queen’s liuneh iJivision of tho 
High Court of .lustice, and directed to any xierson, 
corjKuation, or infounr court of judicature, com- 
niiuidh^them to do some ^mrticular thing there¬ 
in speoifted, which appertains to their ofiiccunil 
sluty. It is a high prerogative'writ of a most ex¬ 
tensive remiHlial oh.irncter, and issues in all cases 
where the person appljiug for it lias a legal right 
to have anytldnc done, ami no other »t>oi^c 
nicHiis of compelling its performance. It may 
.also Iw issued m sumo caBcss w'hcto tho injureil 
party has another but more tcdioiw moile of re¬ 
dress, as in the case of admission or restitution 
to an odiee. 

A 1 AN.OATE, mati'-diut (Dit., imn-Mtim ).— 

Jn Diw, denotes ^nerally a judicial oonnnaud, 
change, or cotnmis^n. More ]>artioulavly it de- 
tiotos a bailment (delivery) of gomls to a jierson 
who is to do sowieihikig with Or about the things 
bailed, entirely without oomi»ons«tion. The j>er- 
«oii deUvering th« ^ods is ladlcd emulator, tho 


jierson receiving them and uudortakiBg the ser¬ 
vice is styled mandatvvg. Ti>« eS“ontial element 
in tiic contract lies in the sen icc rendered not 
being to ho pai'l for. Hence, us the art or ser¬ 
vice is wholly for the hcncBt of the inundotor, it 
fo1low.s that a mandatory i.s only responsihlo for 
the I0S.S of, or injury done to, a tiling when it is 
caused by his gntss negligence, 'J'iie mandator 
limy lecall the tltuig delivered at any tirne ; hut 
if the mandatory has rendered the seri ice in jiart, 
and will suffer dainoige if it he not completed, 
tho mandator cannot rescind it without indem¬ 
nity to the mandatory. 

la Canon Law, a iwandalo is a rcseript of tlie IV,pe, 
cominuiuling an ordinary collator to pul tlie person 
therein nunicd in possession of tho first vacant ixoic- 
fice in hid rollatiou. 

MANDATS, vmn'-da .—name given to a 
«liBoie9 of pajicr money issued hy the French 
governmont in March, 179(1, to sujiply tlie place 
of the assignats, when they had lost credit and 
suffered on enormous de]>veeiation. They were 
founded, like tho assignats, on tho crisht deiived 
from the confiscated piojierty; but with this 
essential difference, that specific pieces of pro¬ 
perty, enumerated in a table, weic [dedged for 
the redemption of the bills, whilst the assignats 
furnished only a general claim. {Ucc Assn.N.tTS.) 

MANEB, mai'-nec :,—^^Ymotig tlio Rom.ms wiw 
tho name given to the souls of the dead. Tho 
etyinolo^ of the woi d i.s doubtful, but is generally 
derived fI om an uiicieut word iiMina, signifying 
good. (See LiVKKri.) 

MANrOHEANvB or MANI, wm-i-ix'-’ 
an:, naV -vi .—A religious sect foundiMl (owants 
the close of the 3rd ccntuiy, by one Mam, or 
Manes. He was a I’ersiau, educated among tho 
Magi, and bis system was on .attempt to blond 
Magism and Ihiddhism with Ohristiasiity. The 
systora is based upon dualism, llitre being sup¬ 
posed to he two distinct opposing principles from 
'Svhich all thing.H prooooil; the tovnier being pre- 
.Milod over by a good being—tJod ; tlie latter by 
(In evil being - Hylc. God, the father of light, is 
jBeseribetl as lieing all sjilcndour, truth, lioimcss, 
t^KKlncsH, and hap})iiiess, and suiioundid by 
twelve seoiis, or worlds of light, which, as a 
heavenly zudiao, pi'esulo over the great year of 
tho world. These, however, aro not emanations 
from God, but God is one with the kingdom of 
light, the whole forming one sttb.stauee. So 
far there it some resemblance to the doctrinc.s 
of the older Gnosticism. (&'fc GNOsriaajf.) 
Opposed lo the kuigdom of light is that of dark- 
uass, which t« divided into five regions, and in 
winch the jM'inco of darknews sustains' tlie samo 
relation to his inferiors as tho god of light occu- 
Irtes iu his kingdom. By an inioad made by the 
powers of darkness into tlio kingdom of light, 
the primitive man, the first-bom of God, was 
overthrown and imprisoned. He was subse¬ 
quently delivered; but a portion of tho liglit 
rcmairicd imprisonod in the darkness. God tlien 
biought into cxisrttmee the present universo, that 
it might be a reeexitacle for this lost light; and 
two new heavenly powers, Christ and tho Holy 
Ghost, proceeded from God to redeem tho de- 
taiuoil hglit. The man Adam-is then formed by 
the pdnea of darkness after the image of tho 
primitiive man, ooiiii«'isjns, as in a mioi-ocosm, 
the clearest light -witii the grossest darkness. 
From him i>roceeded the human moe, each mem¬ 
ber of wliich inesents a mixture of the two ele- 
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ments, light ami darkness ; and in each auccoed- 
ing generation the power of the light is weakened 
by the asceudaney of the darkness. To break 
•this dominion, Christ Himself apiwareil in order 
to reveal again tl>B lost trutli j but His life upon 
earth, His suiforings and death, were a inero 
semblance, for the essentially pure light of His 
being could not nnito iUelf to gross matter. Tiie 
statements of the New Testament were only 
partially true ; the full truth regarding Christ 
was first levealod by the Paraclete (Manns). 
They denied the genuineness of the (lospejs and 
Acts of the Apostles ; tlie Eisstles tvere regarded 
as interpolated; while many apociypal writings, 
*)«i>cuiaUy the Acts of Thomas, were made use of 
•by them. The work begun bv Christ required 
for its completion Manes, the Pai-acleto promised 
by Christ, to lend men to a knowledge of the 
complete truth, by revealing tlio secret relations 
■of the universe, and securing the moans of human 
freedom. The redemption of man they held to 
consist in a knowledge of the revelations made 
by CJirist and Manes, leapecting the character of 
tiio two emiuies, the soul and its relation to the 
body, and a correspomling mode of life. Their 
•system of tthics was of a, -scvoi-oly ascctio nature, 
based on the conviction of the intrinsic-evil of 
tlie body from the fetters of which their great 
aim was to set the soul free. For their higher 
class of members, the rlecti or ))erf€cti, a very 
rigorous .system of asceticism was presciibed. 
'I’iie aiiijlitort;s, or lower class of mcnibors, were 
jiermittwl to eat meat, to marry, fei occupy 
tlieiiTsclves with iniiterial and industrial pur- 
•siiits. and lb fill public oillces, but were also 
bound to sujiply the elect with .all the necessnrii’s 
of life. Miuie* sent out twelie apostles, and 
these were aftei wards leproseuted in the chnreh 
by twelve muoMn, with a thirteenth invisible 
one, doubtless Manes himself, at their heiul. 
After tlu'se were 73 liishojts, who had under them 
]n'oshyters. doAeons, evangelists, and the otJicr 
i’krtx. '('hoy lui<] no tomiiies, and their wjrsh'p 
<.on.sisted ehielly of hymns and juayei's. llaptiibn 
and till! Lord’s Hupmir wore celebrated as Wijs- 
tcrio.siu which tlie elect were allowed to partiei- 
})ato. After the death of Manes, Ins a(lhet:eiil;,s 
ill I’eTsua were .subjected to along persecution, 
and many of them are said to luive lied to 
Hindostan. In Syria, Hgypt, Palestine, and 
other countries, they early made their apiiear- 
aiice. and the northern coast of Africa became 
one of their princiiial seats. Under Constantino 
they enjoyed toleration; but the sucueeding 
Christian emperors issited severe decrees against 
them. Altliongh the name was not retained, many 
individual sects liold their doctrines, and congrO' 
gations were numerous, and had many able 
leaders. In Italy, and Ohiieually at .lUirac, they 
were vei-y numorous, anil maintained intimate 
■relations with tlio eongregations in other coun¬ 
tries. Pope Leo I. took severe measures against 
them, Vulentiuian HI. punished them with exile, 
tend Justinian ordored them all to bo put to 
deotii. By these jiersecutions the sects gradually 
-became extinct, although traces of the doctrine 
are found in later centuries in Gaul and B^iuiu. 
Augustine was for nine yearn a mombor ot the 
Slaniohean body, but left them, not finding 
among them the tboroughnoss of learning nor 
the purity of chaiuctcr that he halt cxpecteil; 
and lie became afterwards their m<»t zealous 
opponent. 

MANNA, mon'-na,—There is cqnsidenihle 


dilTerenco of opiui'iii us to the mituro of the 
manna HUp]dicd to the Isiaditcs in fbeir wauJer- 
iugs, as rfeoided in the book of Orm-Ms. Some 
Wiifers suppose it to have been an exudation 
from the tamariiA trro; or a lichen, nhUh is 
torn from its roots by high wimis and oanicd 
groat diftt-ftuces, imbibing a cousuluralde nmu int 
of inoisture from tho olouds, and then falling hko 
rmn. 801110 commentators, lioweicr, gt i over lU 
difficultius us to origin, by &np)>osibg tliul flm 
scriptural manna was n special and miraeuloua 
creation. 

MANOli, imn’-or (I.at., maixn-ium, from 
manvo, 1 ivm.'iin). -A piece of territory held by a 
lord 01 great iiersonago, who occupied 11 part of 
it, as much as was necessary for the «»e of his 
own immediate family, and granteil or leased tho 
remainder to teimiits for stijiuluted rents or »oi- 
vices. Manors weni formerly called baroiiies, 
and every lord or Imron was eiujiowered to liold 
a ilomestio court, eallod tho court-Iwrons for re¬ 
dressing inisilcnieauoura and nilwancea witliiu tho 
manor, and for siittliog disjiutes among the ten¬ 
ants. This court is an insepambh) ingiedieiit of 
every manor, and if tho number of suitor.s hliould 
BO fail as not to leave suHicient to make a jury or 
homage, the manor itself is lost. A.s to tlm 
origin of manors, we. are told that anciently a 
certain compass of ground w.is grunted by the 
king to some man of worth, for him and his heirs 
to dwell upon and to cxercbio .some jurisdii lmii, 
more, or li»ss, as ho, thought good to grant wilhiu 
that ciiuuit, but performing such services and 
jiaying such yearly rout as by this gmnt was 
ncipiu'cd. 'J'licsc .superior lords aftowards par¬ 
celled out their lands to others, receiving rent 
and services for tliom, and were the loids ]iiiia- 
inonnfc over tliesc smaller manors. These smaller 
manors came to be .-ubdivided in like m.snnei, to 
tho detriment of tho .superior lords ; till, by tho 
Statute of Westminster j (iHKdw. I. c. i), it w»s 
directed that upon all sales or tootfmentsof hind, 
tho feoffee shall hold the same, iiot of bin innne- 
diato feoffor, but of the chief lord of tlie fee of 
w horn the feoffor Jiimself held it. In the jnesetit 
day, o manor aiguifieth rather the juriMliclioii 
anil royalty incorporeal than the' land or silo ; 
for 0 man may have a manor in prosx, 1 c,, tho 
right and interest of a oomt-hnron, and the per- 
qniHites tlie.retu belonging, without arty part of 
the land. 

MANSE, {Lat., manm or mnrisvm). 

—In Scotland, this term was oiiginally apjilhd 
to a portion of ground in a parish set apart for 
tlic clergyman ; hut now it is used to design.ato 
his house, tho ground to which ho is ontUK d be¬ 
ing called his glebe or glehe-lanil. 

MANSLAUCtHTER, mitii .•fnii’'-/'r, is the 
unlawful killin.g of another, without msliee, cx- 
presH or implied. (Hce HoJUoiiif uml Mi'in-KU.) 

MA,NSTEALXNG. [Ucc KiiWArriNi! ) 
MAN-TRAPS, TOw'*<;vipji.--ICugini's to 

catch trciqiaKsers, now inilawful, unless let in n 
dwelling-house for defence, between .suiibct and 
sunrise. 

MANU, CODE OF, {fice Mj:nv.) 

MANUAL, man'-M-rtf (Ijat., mnnunUH, from 
'manm, the hand).—A term ar*pl)ed r,o something 
that may ho cniployod or used by the Imnd. 

MANUAL, man'-u-al .— The name of a 
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service-hook used hi tiio (Church of Rome, rnul 
containing H»e rites, clucctioiis to the juicsts, 
and prayers used in the adininistintion of the 
saenunenta, tlie form of blessing holy water, and 
the ncrviuc used in processions. 

MANUCAPTIO, niun-u kail-she 0 (Lat., 
from maniin, hand ; and ra/nii, I take). ■ -In Law, 
a writ that lay fora man taken on susincion of 
felony, (%e., who cannot he udmitted to had by 
the aliei i([ or others having power to let to 
tnaiupriso. 

MANUDCTOTOR, man-'v-duV-tor. —An 

aiieient oflicei of the f'liiirth, who g.ivo the 
signal for the choiisters to sing, maiked tho j 
nu'it'nre, befit time, and legulated the music by 
the motion of tus hand. 

IMANLAriStSltt.N', man-u-muh'-un (T/at., 
minim anil vdU<i).~ -'I’he form i)y which, among 
tlio aiioieat Romans, slaves were released from 
thi-ir oimilition ; so called because they were 
sent, as it woie, out of the tmndor power of their 
m.ister. 'J’lieru were thren ways in which slaves 
vveic mnnumittod—hy rindicla, census, or will. 
The lirst of those wa.s the most ancient, and in 
it the slave was brought before the magistrate, 
who laid lii.i w.uid, vimlicla, upon his head and 
declared him to be free. The manumission by 
census was olfcoted by tho name of the slave, 
with his uiiislei’s consent, being inserted in the 
census or public register of tho c.ili/en,s. l!y will. 
ii slave could be made free conditionally or un¬ 
conditionally, or free and an heir of the 
testator, lly maiuunissiou the relationship ot 
patron and Cioodman was ostahlished between 
the isirtiiis. There h.iv'o been various foitjis 
of manunnssiou in Kngland. In tho time, of 
WTUiam J., villcms were manumitted by the 
nifi-ster doliveiing them by tho right hand to tlie 
viscount in full court, eliowing them the door, 
giving them a lance mul a sword, and pioclaLm- 
mg them free. Others were manutnitted by 
charter. There was also an implied manumis¬ 
sion, as when tho lonl made an obligation for 
payment of money to tho bondman at u certain 
day, or sued him where ho might enter without 
suit, &c. 

IMARA BOUT, mar'-a-hoot (Arab., mamj 
houUi, or momUth, saint or hermit). —A class 
religious devotees among the Moliammudaiis ot 
tho Rarbary States. They freiiucntly arti>o.t m 
wcik miracles, and some of them are held in liigh 
estimation; but most of them are little better 
than vagabonds, Tho dignity of a Marabout is 
geiiorally hereditary, the Great Marabout taking 
rank immediately after tho monarch. Tlia most 
distinguished Marabout of our own timo is Ahd- 
oLKadcr. 

JM ARCHES, amrUh'-cz {Ang.-flax.}, denote 
the country lying near or about tho niurtm which 
indicated the limits of two kingdoms, Ac. In 
lingland, tho march lamis were tlmse lying 
fvdjaceot to the bordets of Scotland and Wiilea. 
(iStC OORDfiK, T»k.} 

BIARURAVE, »irtr'-p'rtiu»{f»er., marii/rnf, 
count of tbe Mark). ~ A title oi iginally bustowcsl 
on a commander intrusted with the protection of 
a viark or countiT on the frontier. Slarks and 
margraves begin to appear in history os early as 
the reign of Ohailemftgne. In rank, margraves 
stood ni"it to the kings ntid emperors, and above 
the dukes in wiiosi* (feuwtry tU- morgravate was 


established. In tiie 12th century rnargravates 
been me hereditary, and the rank of margrave was 
eipial to that of a piinoc of the empire, sUinding 
between counts and dukes ill the Ueiiii.in empire, 

xMARIA THERESA, ORDER OP, 

mil-It'-a- (e-rd-M ,—^Tlic name of au Austrinn 
militaiy order, founded in 17,^7, and having grand 
I cro.s.sts, Oommaiiders, and knights. 

j MARINE STORE DEALERS.-The 

I luime given to dealers in old ro[ies, metals, and 
I second-hand oilds and ends generally. They are 
subject to stiict regnlatioiiB. 'I’liey must keep 
books in which tlie names of the persons fi-om 
whom 11.1 tides are bought are entered ; and they 
are also, under a [lerialty of J&ao, hound to havo 
their name and tlio words “dealer in marino 
stores” iiainted in letters not less than six incdies 
in length over their warcliou.so or shop ; one 
very absurd result of tliis law. and almo.st com¬ 
pletely o[iposcil to the S|iint of it, being that the 
letters of the long iiisctiption are .so narrow as to 
he almost illegible. 

I MARINES, mix-recns (Rat., mannus, per¬ 
taining to the sea).—A body of .soldieis riirolled 
and disciplined to serve on board ships in a naval 
engagouie.it, or 011 shore, where ihey might co- 
opurato with a lied in attacking an eneiny'.s coa.st. 
'rhey Were first established by an order in connsi 1 
ill detober, io6^, but they ajiiiear to have been 
considered more as embryo seamen than aiiy- 
tliing else, for assonii as they wore duly iiualitled, 
they wero stiuck olF the muster-roll and enteied 
lor seamen, as foremast men. In theieigii of* 
(iueen Anne si.x regiments of niariries were laiM'd, 
and these, may he said to have formed the nucleus 
of the present force. In the year 175.1, on Iho 
recommendation of Lord Anson, the nuiiiio furce 
was altogctlicr reconstructed, and r.iised to 130 
companies, cmisish'iig of about .5,000 men. In 
tho year ly.V), the force numbercil about iS.ooo 
moil, and during the war at tho end of last ce.u- 
yiury and beginning of tlie present one, tlio maiiiies 
' pustered some 30,000 men; but the number was 
pftorwards considerably reduced. The sev(.r,il 
jidcpHts are atationud at Plymouth, Portsmouth, 
AVoolwich, and Cliatliam, which port.s they g,ir- 
I'ison. I’ho number now is about 14,000. They 
are divided into Artillery and light infantry; 
the hcadi^uartcis of the former being at Ports- 
nioutb. rile marines annoy tho etiemy at sea 
try a five of musketry, directed from the tops or 
deck, and they also lopel, by means of their 
bajronets, any attempt marlo to board the shi)). 
This gallant corps has also distinguoihud itself in 
iluty on shore in many well-fought actions. 

MARIOLATHY 7Ha-re-ol'-c-t)'c{Gr.,maria; 
littrcM, adoration).— A term applied by opponents 
of Ihejloman (lailiolio Olmrch to tho worship of 
tho Virgin Mary. Members of the Romish 
Church deny that they offer the supieme wor¬ 
ship implied by tho word l/Ureia, but they main¬ 
tain that their adoration of the Virgin is higher 
than that jiaid to any other saint. Prayers to 
the Virgin are, they say, only petitions for the 
intercession of JIary with the Divine Son. (See 
Roman CATaOLiua.) The Rnglish calendar re¬ 
tains the dates of the chief festivals of the 
— the Oonception, the Nativity, the Purification, 
the Annunciation, the Visitation, and the As¬ 
sumption. 

M.VRIOTT.E, LAW OW, mai^-i-ot. —A law 
affecting the compression of gases, named after 
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Mciriottc,a Frei»ch natural philosonhor i>f tho jyth 
century, and stenerally expressed m these terms: 

“ The teini)eraturo rcmaitiin^ tlio same, the 
volume of a giveri mass of gas'is in inverse ratio 
to the pressure which it sustains.” More recent 
invf.stigatious have proved that this law, though 
sulistaiitlally correct, canuut bo considered uni¬ 
versally accurate. 

MARITIME LAW, mar'-c-time (lAt., mire, 
the sea), as a branch of international law, is that 
collection of principles and usages that pertains 
to the rights, ilutics, and obligations of nations 
with respect to the sea. (i’cc lltw ot* Nations.) 
It forms also an important branch of the com¬ 
mercial law of all maritimo countries, relating 
more especially to individuahs, to the property of 
ships, the rights and duties of masters and sea¬ 
men, contracts of aifieightinout, avci-age, salvage, 
&c. Besides the general maritimo law, eveiy 
commercial state has certain admiialty regubi- 
tions of a municipal character peculiar to itself; 
as navigation acts, laws with rc8[>cct to harbours, 
obstructions in rivers, wrecks, &o. Oases aiising 
under these laws fall within the jurisdiction of 
the maritime courts. These are. in this country, 
the Court of Admiralty (which see), and its 
court of appeal, the Judicial Committee of the 
House of Lords, together with the courts of 
Vice-Admiralty, estahlLsliediiiHcr Majesty’s pos¬ 
sessions beyond the seas, with jurisdiction over 
111.11 itime causes. To Kliodes belongs the 
honour of having framed the first authoritative 
« ode of maritime laws, which was the source of 
the, maritime jurispiudence of the floman.s. 
’l''iagments of this code are preserved in the 
Jhgeat of Justinhin, under the title Dc Lege 
Jihodia de Jartn; aiid.these fragments, togethei 
with a few brief rules of the itoman law, cni- 
biaced in the works of Justinian, are all that r<>- 
ni.iin to us of tho maritimo law of the anciontsj 
The earliest maritimo code of Western TCurope i.i 
known as tho " Ijaws of Cloron,” the origin ofi 
which is involved in obscurity. Karlicr English^ 
wiiters contend that those laws were compiled’ 
by Kichard I. at the isle of Oleron, on the coast 
ot l'■^ance ; while French writers maintain that 
they were propatod by order of Queou 1‘lleonorai 
Duchess of Uuieiino, and mother of llichard I,^ 
liocent authors reject both stories, and now the 
general ojiiiiion seems to be that they wero eoin- 
pded in France in the reign of Ismis IX. In 
this country, no system or code of maritimo law 
has ever been issued by authority. The laws and 
]>i'acticc3 that guide ns in reference to maritime 
alTairs are founded princij-iolly on the practices 
of merchants, tho principles laid down in the 
civil law, the laws of Oleron and Wisbury, tho 
judicial decisions of our own and foreign coun¬ 
tries, Ac. The decisions of Lords Mamsfleld 
and Stowell liave done much to fix the principles 
and to improve and perfect tho maritime law of 
England. 

MARK, ST., GOSPEL OP. mark, is the 

second in order of tho four Gospels of the New 
Ti’Stameiit. St. Mark was not an apostle or com- 
jianion of Jesus Christ during His ministry; but 
Is said, by tradition, to have been secretary of 
Peter, and to have written his Gospel aocorning 
to the discourses of that apostle. Home critics 
have maintaiuod that this Gospel is merely an 
abridgment of that of hfatthew ; and there cer¬ 
tainly occur many striking coincidences between 
them, both in stylo and words; but the frequent 
deviations of Maik from the order in time and 


arrangement of facts observed by Matthew, as 
well M the introduction of many things not 
noticeo by the latter, are ojiposed to this view. 
This Dospel was originally written in Greek ; but 
from the iiniiiber of Ilebraisius discoi erable in 
it, there can be little doubt that its unilior Was, 
by birth and education, a Jew ; while, on tho 
other hand, its numerous Ijitinisras show that 
it was composed by a person who had hveil 
among the T.atins. Tho authenticity of ih.s 
(lospol is proved by the unanimous testimony of 
the early fathers. Homo critics have tlioughi 
that tlio last twelve verses of the iCtli clitipler 
wero not written by tho evangelist, ns they .aie 
not to bo found in some of tlie ancient manu¬ 
scripts ; but there i.s nothing to oppose tho view 
that they may have been written by him at a 
later period, and thus some copies been in cimi- 
latioii without them. In the Ib-visod Version 
of the New Testamont they are incluileil m tlio 
(lospi’l, with a note. Goiihider.iblo iliHVienee of 
opinion exists as to tho time when tliis Gospi’l 
was written ; some placing it as early as 5,0, 
others after Peter’s ijeath. as late as 05. The 
probability' seems to be that it was written about 
63 or 6t. From tho stylo and character of the 
Imok, there can be little doubt that it was 
written for Geutile Ohiistiaus. 'I'lic nx|ilaua- 
tions that are introduced would have been un- 
lleocssary if it had boon wiitten oxelurisely for 
Hebrew Christians, as, where be une.s the woid 
Cfirbaa, he adils, “ that is, a gift.” The Gospel is 
cliaiacterizcd by clearness, e.\actncss, and con 
ciseness, combined with an‘‘alinobt pictuicsque- 
11 css of narration, 

MARKET, mar'-ket (I^it,, wirirof/r.s’).—In 
In'!w, ait appointed place and fixed time for llio 
meeting of Imycrs and sellers -a market, marl, 
or open market. A market can ho set U)> only by 
viitue of a royal grant, or by iinmeniotiul iMiiago, 
which jiTi’Siipposcs a grant, A grant to hold a 
market must not be prejudicial to others, moro 
especially to the owners of existing inarkots. 
Formerly, markets were held chiefly on Sundays, 
and frequently in chuichyards; but statutes 
were subsequently ]iassi>d prohibiting these. 
Sales in market.s may be either of goods aedimlly 
brought to the market, 01 of goods not so lirouglit, 
.the latter being gcueially by sample. If stolen 
goods are sold in open market without frautl on 
the part of tlio buyer, the real owner cannot re¬ 
claim them; but that law does not aiqdy to 
Scotland. 

MARK, ORDER OF «ATNT, is the 

name of a Venetian order of kiiiglitliood, said to 
have, been established in honour of Rt. Maik, the 
patron saint of that republic. The doge, as well 
as the senate, elected knights, who enjoyed a 
jiension, Foreigners also, paiticularly learned 
men, were elected. 

MARONITES, mar'-o-niteg. —A sect of 
Christians in Asiatic Turkey, dwelling princi|>ally 
about Mount fiebanon. Their origin, ard tlic 
derivation of their name, are inatfers of some 
uncertainty ; but tho prevailing opinion is, that 
they wore called either after a licimot Maro, who 
lived in tho 5th century, or after their fiist 
Ii&triarch, John Maro, wJio rtotirished two cen¬ 
turies later. The general opinion is, Uiat the 
Maroiiitcs are sprung from the Monothelitcs, who 
arose in tho 7th century, ami held the opinion 
that Chiist, though He urdfci’d in Himself tho 
divine and human nature, bad but one will. 
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They were supp<:>rtcil hy several cmpcrtn*, j«ar- 
ticolarly HciwUns} but they weru oowAtoned 
and hamshod' by Anastasius, 1 q the cotural'y oi 
Jj^>aii(jH they bueame a warlike mountain people, 
and defaiideti their freedom first against the 
Ureuka and sUbsMiucntly agamst the tlanioaus. 
At length,in riSa^thoyrciwtuneed Monotholitism, 
and woto received ^vithijt tlie pale of the Roman 
OathoIieOiiureh ; yet they rctainod their ancient 
riU’S and caremonits, and neeepted no popHh 
doctri;)o& evoonl. tlie supremacy of the UonusU 
pimtitf. lly tills slight tie they still continue 
nnited to tho (Jhurch of Romo. In '•sS-f, Rope 
tli'egory Xlir. foundodat Rome a >Iaronjte col¬ 
lege, tVoin wtiich they liave siuoe ivceived mo.st 
of their priests. Iii Olcmont XII. prevailed 
on a national synod to accept the reholutions of 
the Ijouiieii of Trent. They are, howover, per- 
iniWt.d to retain many of their old tiadilkoiial 
iisugc.s; tbn« their iiriests, if married before 
<)i'dm.ition, are perulittod to retain then’ wives. 
T'lioy receive the IjO'-d’s yupiier in both kinds, use 
till) uiioiciil Jiyriim language in the ohurch ser¬ 
vice, iScc. 'their head is tho jiatriarcb of Ajitioeih, 
whose residence, however, is the convent of Dair- 
al-^liafftt’, on aluunt fa,banon. Kvery tentliycar 
he liuH to give an account of the ootiditioiv ot the 
church to the I’ope at Rnnic. Under the patri¬ 
arch art! 17 liisliops and soVeml other ordeis of 
cIcTijymoii, most of them very pot.r, mid many 
Niihsist only hy the labour of their bonds. 
Thowi are' many convents for botli sexes, the 
monks and nuns, about ao,ooo in imrabor, wear¬ 
ing a distiuctive cost&tne. 

JVlAJUjUE, LETTERS OF, rmrk (Fr.)~ 

Oonimissions fur oxtroordiimry reprisals for re- 
jwiatiun to inevclnuits taken and despoiled liy 
.strangers at soa, gruntiahle by the Secretaries of 
State, with the apuroliotiun of the sovereign and 
I'o ’.iicil. and uKUolSy in time of war. If, during 
wiir, a siUijeot elioiud take an enemy’s ship with 
out coniinission from the (frown, the priao would 
belong, nob to.the capiior, but to the Crown. To . 
cuuuuragc tnerehonta and others to fit out priva-1 
teors or armed shi|>s in timo of woi', the Lords of ^ 
the Admiralty have been eraiMwered, by various 
Acts of {’^'Iminout, to grant conimissiuns to the 
owners of such vussols, so that the prises cap¬ 
tured by tlwai may bo divided between tdio 
owners uf such vessels, tljoir capttans, and orew.s. 
Theso comivissioiis am ordinarily termed letters 
of mMifne. 

MARQUIS OK MARQUESS, wm-'-ikaiia. 
—An English title of honour next in rank to that 
of a duko. The original duty of a marquis 
to guard the marshes, or fixuitier territories of a 
kingdom, from which circuftistante the mirao is 
ilerived. The title was imknuwa in tins country 
till X337, when Bichaixl U. conferred on his 
favourite, Robert do Vere, Karl of OiUord, the 
title of Marquis of Dublin for KiV. The first 
insuaiaim upon which the title of marcliioness is 
known to l^e boon oonfurrod wm in the aqth of 
Henry YIIL, when Lady AiuiaRocfifart rceuived 
that aignil^ in her own right,' The oldest exist¬ 
ing marnnisate is that of Wpiohmiter, eroated in 
1531. The title was fir^ intrmluccd into S«ot- 
lahd in 1599, 'whKn. ^bo huuquisate of Huntly and 
Hainilton wei^e c|tated. Thera are 19 marquises 
in the peerage of tho United Kbigdum; and 14 
Scotch and Irisit marquises sit in the House uf 
Reerswithaihar MHos, The curuuot is a circlet 
' of gold and fou rkttta wbowy cf oak leaves, and, 
aiteruatiug tritUflHIiWy ftnir pearls, placed on 
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, points of the same height as the leaves, Tim 
’ reign of George III. supidieii the peerage with 
nearly all the existing inai'i|tiis,ite.s. A Duke 
is guncrally a yiarquis also, and his eldest son is 
styled “ aiai'quis ’’ by courtesy, but is not a I'ear. 

MARRIAGE^nmr'-rid? (Lat., •mavitojjiuta), 
is a solemn contract, dictated by nature and ui- 
stitutvd by rrovidonce, between two persons of 
difi'ercut sexes, with a view to their mutual com¬ 
fort and support, and for tlie jirocreatwn of 
chihlren. The ancient Greek legislators con¬ 
sidered the mumago w-hit'on as not merely of 
private but also of public or gcm-ial interest, 
iJy tho laws of Lycurgiis, criminal pioceediiigs 
might be taken against those who inarri-d too 
late or unsuitably, as well as against those who 
did not laari-y at ail. The great olijeci .of 
marriage tliey regariled as being tlio rearing of 
liealtliy progeny ior the Wtate. Among the 
[loEoariH, marring!* iiroper (c'lnnuhniiii), by vrhioli 
the children became itonian citizens, could only 
take place between a Roman citizen and thi* 
daughter of a Itoinau cilizi'ii. Between a Roman 
citizi’U and a female slave theie was no rimim- 
Ijium; and, in oonsequeace, tho eliildren woro 
not ItoKiiin citizens, C'hitdiou woie m the power 
of the father only when the fruit oC a'legal mar 
riago. Tlio Roman notion of mariiage was thar. 
of a complete personal unity of luishanil and 
wife; for the dissent of either jairty, when 
formally expressed, could dissolve the relation. 
In all (hiri.straii cominuuilics, tho marriage 
relationsdiqi is regarded as the most soloniii of 
contracts, .m'l, oxceptihg in rrolestant eountru s, . 
it is regarded as a sacrament. In this countiy, 
although not a sacrament of the Gliureh, yet 
lentil very recently it fell almost exclusively 
under tho cognizance of tlie ecelesiustical comts. 
Kow, however, the new (.lourt of i’robatc and 
Divorce exercises some of the fnnotions that 
formerly fell to tlie ecclesiastical com ts, especi- 
qlly in the matter of divorce. (O'tv Divohck.) 
Marriage being a mutual contract, it follows 
that each iiurty must enter into it of his or her 
olwn free will, and also that neither of them 
labour under any legal disability,—as pro.ximity 
<K I’elatiouship, w'aiit of age or nwon, a prim 
bontraet of inuriiugo still subsisting, certain 
physical disabilities, Ac. (Rrc' Husuami .aku 
WtKB.) Marriage w dissolved (t) by death, (a) 
by divorce, (3) by judicial dissulutiun on the 
ground of nullity. As regards the validity of a 
marriage, tho general principle is that it is to bo 
decided by the hvw of the place where it is cele- 
bratextit valid there, it is valid everywhere 
ftiul if invalid there, it is not valid anywhere. 
This, however, docs not apply to marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister ; it having been decided, 
in iBdi, on appeal to tho Mouse of Lords, iba.t 
such ft marruigo is not valid m this country. Tlio 
eccleeiftsticftt law required, for tho solemnization 
of this contract, that there should bo not only a 
mutual contract of eiqomsal, per irrbtt de pregsenti, 
w words in tho present tease, but that it should 
b« Adsmuized by ft priest, without which it wsb 
not considered a complete leg^ marriage. The 
ecelesiostieal law, however, has long ceased to 

n rn this contract. Previous to the passu^ of 
Hartlwick'a Act, in 1757, no ceremony in a 
jjlace of worship was necoasary, btt* tho marriage 
could be performed by any clergymiHi withdut 
any previous notice. The scandalous Meet and 
May Pair marriages (wcFlket MAKKiAOHa^ were 
the cause of this Act being passed. In the 
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privilege i>f celebmting marrieges vms gmntetl to 
the oluvpelH of l>isiio»ter« ; «»ul 6 & 7 Vic_. c. 70 
jR'oviileK tlwit marriage may take place 'witJioat 
any relitjioiw ceremony at tbo oftioe of the super* 
intoiident registrar of the district, aftei- dt»e 
notice and in the prosenoe of witnos^s. in ail 
cases, unless a special liee.nco be grantoil, all 
marriages must ho celebrated between 8 and 12 
o’clock in the forenoon ; at chapels, the snperiu* 
tetidcnt registrar mnat bo present; and in 
churches of the Estiiblisbincnt, either notice 
must have. be«u given by the publkatioiv <»f 
banns, or a licence from the surrogate of the 
archbishu)> must bo olitained. tjoutniot'i to 
marry at a futui'o lime are rocognkod by law, 
and actions for tlio bwacli of thcmi are l)y no 
means uiioomuion. Tlic proniisos, however, 
must bo reciprocal, and a woman is bound by 
sucli.a contiact as much as a man. 

Msrriajfe in S«ollanil.--Marriag« is cutisiilercd only 
as a civil contract, wJiidi may bu niivilu In -writing, by 
word of mouth, nnd at a momeut’s uoticH, no pre¬ 
liminary notice or caromony being ruiiuired. A» a 
matter of fact, however, tlia religious /(seUng of tbo 
majority of the rtcotcU iiiduco them to eolobrata mar* 
riages in churohes or CbniKils, Uic cereuiony being per¬ 
formed by !i mlniJlorof religlor., after piocUmation of 
banns, 'fho innnway marriages Uketna O.ujbrs 
>1atiiua<u>>i have born stoppiMl since 1 3m by the re- 
quh'eniunt that one ot the parties bhall have been 
re-sident in ricotJand for ^l days iircviuus to the cere¬ 
mony labing pbico. 

Morruge in Ireland_The law generally .agrees with 

that of J.uglanrt ; but a marriage uetween a l'irutust,aQt 
and a (,'atholjfl must, previous to tho ceremony taking 
place in a Itoniaii ''atholic chapel, have brcii pieviously 
perfiprnied by a Protehtont olergyninn. Any Hmil.ui 
Catholic clergyman who knowingly disreganla IhisUw 
is subject to a penalty of A^oo, 

Marriage Ocremenies.—Iti almoRt every country 
marriago is reganted os a season of rejoicing among the 
(liunds and relativoa. and is celcbratod with certain 
ccremoiues A curioas custom is said to have evistoil 
in Assyria of disjioswg ot tho TOarriogeable girU by 
jmblic auction ; the money received for the besS- 
iavoured of them bring given as portions with Ihoifc 
whose charms wwa not suMldent to attract purchaatifs. 
■Usually with tins ancient Inhabitants of the JCastl- the 
brldo was obtained by presents made or services rtk- 
dered to her jiarents, a practice which still prevails In 
some jtarts of that region. Wltli tho ancient tIebrevK, 
an Interval of ten or twolvo monthausually interv«n«l 
between tho betrothmeilt and tho odcbratioki of tl>» 
man logo. On tho day of the wedding, the bridegroom, 
proceeded, anointed and umaniented, accompanied tiy 
a friend (pafanpnph) and followed by several coiitc 
panions, Into the house of the bride, and conducted 
her, veiled aipl followed by her companions, with 
songs of inusic’fat a later period also with tOrcbes), 
into his or ids father's house, where the wedding feast 
was Celebrated at his expense. It generally lasted' for 
seven days, but if a widow waamarried, only for throe, 
'{^a Inide and bridegroom were each adorned with 
etowos, and tire conversation was enlivened by eougs 
and enlgmao. The duty of tlieiiaranympl) was to play 
the part of the host at the least. T&e men and women 
indulged tiiemselves In feasting and conviviality In 
separate apartments. At length tiie nuptial blessing, 
vie., a nuioerou* offspring, was' implored upon the 
parties concerned (wfaieh appears Isi have been an* 
ciestly the only ceremony {lerfonned In constituting 
the marriage), and the bride and bridegroom were led, 
the former still veHed, into the bridal chnoibcr, where 
the bridesmaids aeeompaoled them with torches and 
soQg. llefersBcM to bridal processions and festivals 


Ti^ wedding ceismbnles of the looddm dhwa deviate 
coBsidorably fraio those ot their forehstfaera, though 
the rahbis maSoHaiR tiiat thfw stricHy tnUmg- the cere- 
inooiee oboewed at the wedding (ff Tobias. Among 
the aaciask Omka manlage wan aocotupwied hr 


numerous ceretnoaii's. it -n.as usually jirecgded by i\ 
funaal belrotbment, whoti the bridegroom liesbrwcd a 
uresgil on the brute as a pledge of Vds Uomwt. Tbo 
Homans had tluvu dilTcrt-nt wajs ot conrUidiiig a 
miirriaBi>~cn«/(tna(t,(w. usN«, and Tlieiiistof 

these wa.s tho most solemu, uiut wa,\ always precvdSit 
by a ceremonial betrothmont, wblcU oftoii took jdaco 
many years hwlore the marriage of the parties. Ui 
dicing tbo day of tuaninge cam was taken to select 
what was esteemed a lucky day ; the month of NTny. 
the calends, nouea, nnd ides, and ihe ilay.i tnlk)uUi.[ 
them, the feast of the Saliirians, Ac., wme csusiunl 
atri (tin (black or unlucky rliiy.*). The 
was when a man and woman were joimnl togetlur 115 
mai’ringe by the ixuitifca maximus, 01 Smuuu diulis. 
itt presence at at least tcu witnesses, by a set foi m of 
words, and by partnkliig of a cake, (ow TaKitKi/a 
1 'anis). 'J'liure Wcio certain uflirca in the priestbutid 
that could only be. held by the sons ot i>afnnls who 
bad been married In this way. If.w*', or usage, was 
when a wouiun, with muisent of her (>aienks or gnanli- 
aiiH, lived with 11 man for a whole vear without inlur- 
rui>Uuii. w'bcn she beeaino td.s lavriu) wife by jiresorip- 
tlon. Jf Ibo wiltj wished to avrdd tho legal conseiiucn. 
Ces of a marriage, abHCnce tor Ihroe nlgtits during tins 

K ;ar from her iiusbniid tvns rcgartlcii a.r u »u(tlcl«nf 
gal iniemnitlon. (.'le-iwif'j was. ti. kind of mutiutl 
puniliasu, the ninmaga bulng nlfccted by 0110 tlcllver- 
lufl to the other a suinll piece of money, and re)>uatiiii; 
cerlMU Words. 

Kairtags SstUemont is a conventional arrangcuit'nt, 
usually unulu Iwtore inaiviaKf, whereby a. jolnUrve i-r 
secured to the wife, amt poiUoiitt to Ibe children, in 
Ore event of Iho hustraiid’a death. H Is h.isr.d mi wind, 
is colled the “mairiago consideridnut," which is th<' 
blgbhst consideration known to lire law-, and may ho 
i maii« good against tbo husband's estate, iuhI saflsnud 
bufoni any other ilebts. It pnubi after marriage, It 
will, as a general rule, bo fradulcnt uud void against 
all i>ci'KOris wbo are cieditora of Uie hosbaiut at tbo 
time of the settlement, unless such aettlcmnnl cont.tin 
a p‘'ovlsnm for debts, or be made in pursuance of 
oi'tWes untered Into Ircfore marriage. In case article- 
are anteroil hrto before inan-io/p', and aftecw.aivl.) ii, 
scUlSineot is made different thcrefroia, the Court of 
flitanccry wlUset up the ariklen aeainat it; but where 
both are concluded prior to tho marriagp, when lioUi 
' parties were at llbMU, the setllonnuit wilt be taken ao 
a now agroomoiit. TboBe settlsmcnta apjiwnr to have 
been iu use ameng the uneiant tiatils aua irermiviis. 

MAllSHAL, mar^-thnl {Fr., ninrMal .)—A 
high title of honour 111 varimw Kuroiisftn couji* 

: tries, though not of the »iiiuo ilignity in ril. H 
is said originally simply to have meant a groom 
or manager o£ horses; -and frotn tlin imjiorfattnu) 
of such an officer among rude, warlike iiatioiw, ho 
came to It* posaciwed of great wdlitary authority. 
Tlw office of oarl-maiwtinl of hhiglttud seems t«> 
have been introducoA into t)il» country by 
■William thb Conrineror, {See Kami.-Makshau> 
'Rib marshfld of Franco is the highoat military 
i^nk in that country, as a fteld-mnrslral is in 
this. Marshal ia also soinotimos applied to it 
poiBon who regtilatus the ccrcinbiues on 061*10111 
Bolemn oelohmtions. 

MAR8HALSEA, waa tbo 

name of a court originally hold before tbo 
steward and marshal of the ro,yal house, for 
administering justice in cases in which I'in 
sovereign’s donaestic servants were conoarned, 
that they mi^t not be drawn itno other courts. 
This court being ambulatory, Charles !. eroeb'd 
a new court of reeord, with autJiority to try all 
mauuer of personsd actions whatsoevor which 
inight arise between wiy parties witliiw twelve 
of tile royal iiolace at 'WhitidiaU, not in- 
dnditig the city m London. _ This court wa* 
abolished in 1849, by la & r-j Viet. e. 101, a# was 
also the old BfSwshalseaprison in .Southwark, 

MARTIAL LAW, imr^-ihe-^ (Lnt., imr 
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tifilu, pertaining to war.—This is defined by an 
old authority to lie “ tlie law of war, that do* 
ponds on the iust hut arbitrary jiower and 
pleasure of the king. For though he doth not 
make any laws but by common consent in parlia¬ 
ment, yet in time of war, by reason of the neces¬ 
sity of it, to guanl aminst diuigeis that may often 
arise, ho useth absolute power, so that his word 
is a law,” When in time of extreme peril to the 
State, either from without or within, the general 
safety cannot bo trusted to the ordinary adminis¬ 
tration, or the public welfare demands tlm adoj)- 
ticn and execution of extraordinary measures, it 
may become necessary to declare the existence of 
martial law. It is sometimes known as dnim- 
head law, complete submission being enforced by 
military authority, and all acts of insubordina¬ 
tion punished summaiily on the spot. 

MARTINMAS, mar’-tin-maa {martin and 
mm). —TJie feast of St. Martin of Tours, held on 
the nth of November, and often corrupted to 
Martihnass, or Martlomas. In Scotland, it is 
one of the four quarter days for paying rent. 

MARTYR, mar' 4 er (Or., mfi,rtur, or nutrina, 
a witncRs).—-A name generally given to one who 
li.as sufiered death on account of liis religious 
opinions. In the early Church, many sulfcrod in 
this way at thu hands of the liomtms, bearing 
witness to the truth of Christianity witdi their 
blood. Many of these underwent with astonish¬ 
ing fortitude the most cruel tortures, and doubt- 
le.s.s ill this way contributed greatly to the spread 
of (.'hristjanity. Those who sulK-red pei-secution 
ou account of their faith, but short of death, 
were o.<illeii confessors. The maityis were sup¬ 
posed to enjoy very peculiar privileges. Accord¬ 
ing to some, they passed at once to the full en¬ 
joyment of heaven, for which others had to wait 
till the day of judgment. Martyrdom was 
thought so meritorious that it was called the 
second baptism, or baptism in blood; and in any 
case in which a oatcchumen was apprehended 
and slain for tile name of Christ before he could 
be admitted into the Church by baptism, his 
martyrdom was deemed sufficient to answer all 
the purposes of that sabrarnent. 

Kartyrclogy (Gr., marlur, and leja's, a discourse) is 
a oataloguu or list of tho.se who have sulfcrod martyr- 
(loui in llie Cause of Christ, with an aevount of their 
livcus and sufferings. Martyrotogies are very nuuler- 
oos; hut many of them contaiu very absurd and 
ridiculous narratives. The Martyisdogy of i^nsubius 
was celebraletl In the early Church, and was transhted 
Into laitln by Jerome; out H is now lost. Amongi 
rrotuslant Martyrologics Is Fox's *' Hook of Mortyr8,'Qi 
which is a valualde record of the HUfferings of the! 
English rrotestauts in the reign of Mary. 

Uartyrs, Festivals of the, in tlic early Church were 
occasions on which the Christians assembled at ttio 
graves of the-martyrs, when orations in comolendatloa 
of their deodl and sufrorings were delivered, praise and 
thanksglvtnR offered unto God, and the imrd's Supper 
administered. On those (xjcaiuuns, the rich bestowed 
largely of their goods amoug the {xiot. 

MASS, maAt (Irit., missa, soul).—The office 
or prayers used i«i the Ivoman Cathdic and Greek 
Churches in the celebration of the Eucharist, or 
in the conscoratiou of the sacramental bread ond 
wine into the body and blood of Christ, tiume 
derive the term, m>m tho Hebrew MmaA, au 
oblation oj'sacfitiee j bthersfrom tholjatln misaa, 
because, hi the, early ages of the Church, the 
eatochuiuens, or aew converts, were sent away 
before tfio cnyiit^ratioii of the host. Now, at 
the condusitMiof tlM) sorvictt, the deoeott says, ifc, 


Miaaa eat (“ Go; the congregation is ilismissed ”). 
The prayers of the mass arc all in .Xjitln in the 
Homan Catholic Church, and in ancient Greek in 
the Greek Church. Maas is performed entirely by 
the ofliciating priest, standing before the altar, 
and attended by a clerk who says the responses. 
The mass is divided into four parts;—i, the 
preparation, or the prayers made before the 
offering,, which wa.s formerly called the mass of 
the catwhumens; s, the consecration; in which 
the priest consecrates the bread and wine, rc- 
peoting the words koc eat corjiua meum, &c., and 
then shows tlie people the bread and the cup, 
upon which all the people kneel down; 3, the 
breaking of the host and the communion ; 4, the 
l>ost-coinmnnion, or thanksgiving, wlien the 
! priest blesses the people. There are different 
kinds of masses. A high or .solemn mass is cele¬ 
brated by a nriost or prelate, attended by a 
deacon and subdeacou, and is sung by choristers, 
accompanied by the organ and other musical 
instruments j but the piincipal mass on Sundays 
and festivals is also called high mass, though 
there are neither deacons, sub-deaoous, nor 
choristers present, A low Or ordinary mass is 
one in which no jiart is sun^, and at wliicli tho 
piiest has no assistant but his clerk. The ordi¬ 
nary duration of n low mass is half an hour ; tlie 
high mass is a long and pompous service. Every 
member of the Roman Church is bound, under 
pain of mortal sin, by one of the precejits of the 
Church, to attend mass every Sunday and on 
certain holidays, called days of obligation, unless 
prevented by sickness or other grave iinneilinicnt. 
In every parish church mass is said daily, and 
the priest must hot break liis fast from tho 
previous midnight until ho has said mass. The 
officiating priest wears five peculiar vestments— 
two of linen, the amice and alb, and three of 
silk or precious stuffs, the maniple, stole, and 
chasuble, the alb being girt with a cincture, 
usually of silken cord. The colour of these 
vestments varies at special services, tho colours 
maile use of being white, red, green, purple, or 
violet, and black. Embroidery of gold and 
sillier and precious stones sometimes adorn the 
vestments. There are masses of the season, 
lAnt, Advent, ko., in which the prayers differ in 
some degree from those used in the ordinaiy 
mass; and on Good Friday a “mass of the 
^resanetified ” is celebrated, in which no cuiise- 
ortttion takes place, but the priest communi¬ 
cates of the Host consecrated on the previous ilay. 
{See Hoar.) 

Meaning of tiie Ceremonies of the Mass. — The 
fvdlowing exjilanatloti of the mass and its attendant 
eeremonfes is given byPfoart:—r. The priest goes to 
the altar. In reference to our Ixird’s retreat with His 
apostles to ttie Garden of Olives, a. Befoio he begins 
mass, he says a preiwatory prayer; he is tlien to took 
upon himself as one abandoned of God, and driven out 
of l^aradise for the sin of Adam. 3, I'he priest makes 
fonfossion for himself and for the people, in which it 
: Is Veoairod that be be free from mortal and venial sin. 
4. The priest kisses the altar as a token of our recon¬ 
ciliation with God. and our Lord’s being betrayed with 
a kiss. 5. Tlie priest now goes to the opposite side of 
the Biter, and purifies or perfumes It wiUi incense. 
,Jesus (JUrtst is now supposed to be taken and bound. 

; 6. The introit is said or sung, applicable to the cit- 
Cumstftnees of our Lord's being taken before Oaiaphas. 
7. The priest says tite “Kyrie Bieiaon" (Ixurd. have 
niewy ujion uai, in allusion to Feteifs denying <h»r 
Lord thrice. 8. Tho priest, tuming'tbwsrds tho altar 
sars, “ Jloininus vobiofiam," tho people vetarning 
tlm salutation by ” et Cum apiritn too,” and tide means 
Cbrist looking at Fetor. 9. The priegt (eadt opisUe 
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relating to Josus bvinffaccoiseA befons PUnte. »o. Tlie 
priest, L)Owing before the altar, says, “ Muinlacor." anil 
tile devotion Is directed to our Saviour's being brought 
before PiUte, end making no reply, ri. The priest 
roods tlio tiospel In 'whieu Christ i« sent from Herod 
tv i’llttte ; and the Gospel U Carrie*! frooi the right of 
the altar to the left, to denote the offering of It to the 
tleutilos after U had been refused by the Jews, 13. 
The priest uncovers the cbollco, and Ibis ueaus the 
stripping of our X.,ord in order to be scourged, i p 
The obUtion of the Host; the priest then kisses the 
altar and otfurs up the Host to represent the scouring 
of tilirisl. 14. The )iTica( elevates the chalice and then 
covers ; tliis means the crowning witlk thorns. I5. The 
priest waehos his lingers as I’ilkte washed his bands; 
diK:lare.s Jesus Innoeent; blesses the bread and wine, 
blesses the franklnceuse, and perfumes the bread and 
wine, &c. 

Bhip Iffass.—TheAff.r.so yautka, or, 1 o.hs correctly, 
. 1 ft,Mtt.'b'(i-ra(I>ry Mass), consists only of the reading <d 
tiie prayers of tlie waas, without any consecration of 
the eicnienta, which might be spilled by Uie movement 
of the ship, 

MASSOEAH, mas-so'-ra .—A collection of 
criticftl notoa on the Old 1 'estainent, of great 
\aln(.' in establishing the correct text, and of great 
a-.itiiixiity but uneeitain origin, The first traces 
of it arc found in some ancient works explain¬ 
ing tho mode of writing the syn^oguo rolls of 
tlie Pentateuch. The collection was doubtless 
tho work of many ages, and was first committed 
to writing at Tiberias between tho 6t.h and gfJi 
ceiitniies of tho Christian cr,v. About the nth 
ceittnry, the Cireat Mnssorah apt/trod, and 
evtiaets fiom it, with the title f bo Small 
Masaoinh, afterwards , appeared.^ ,0 final 
annugementof the Mnssorah (whicIiS..^^ji»'ritt,vti 
in v«y difficult Chaldee, with porplexili^'' abbre¬ 
viations, contractions, and symbols) was made by a 
learned Jew, Jacob ben Ghajim, of Tunis, and 
printed at Vciiico in 1545, in Huinbcrgs; 
Ibibbinieal Bible. | 

JMASTEE, mM'-fei‘{Tjit.,wta;/is/fr),—Aiem? 
denoting, in a general sense, tho gover, or. 
ilircetor, or owner of a thing ; also one skilled ‘r 
any partionlir jiursuit of science ; it is ah o 
soinet iinus nseil ns a tltlo of honour. Among tl o 
ancient Homans, Mihj-ister, with some qualifying 
word or pbtasn, wiis used as a title of honour ; ah 
Maniitter k'quitum,^ master of tlie cavnliy, who 
held the first rank in the army after the dictator.) 
MiUiter of the Cereniomce, an officer instituted by 
James L for the more solemn and honourable ro- 
cuptioii of ambassadors and other ^trangers of 
quality to be introduced into the royal presence. 
Tho Master of the Htnuehold is an ofllcor of the 
royal household under the liord Steward, whose 
duties are chiefly the selection and superintend¬ 
ence of the servants, and examining certain of 
the accounts. Masier of the Ifone^ an ofifcial 
having tho government and dircotion of the 
royal stables; and the Master of the Buekhounds 
attends at and controls the royal hunts. Tha 
Master of the Mint and his deputy are the 
f ostensible executive heads of that department 
I under the Treasury, Masters in ('hawery wore 
' assistants to the hard Chancellor, usually twelve 
in number ; but these offices were abolished by 
IS & 16 Viet. o. So. ' Masters of Court are the 
ouief officers under the Judges, They make 
minutes of the prooeediugs and tax bills of costs;. 
Masters in Lunacy, fh'ce ImNACT.) The Mader 
of the Bolls was. the assistant: of the Lord 
ObanceUor in Chancery. He has the keeidng of 
the rolls and grants which pass the Great Seal 
and the recozda of Chancery, formelly ad- 
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ministered equity in tho Holls Cotut, now 
abolished. 

In die Koynl Navy, a Ms.,tvr wioi (mmpv.'yauotllvt'r 
ciiavged wiUi the tUtty of nancatUi,! Uio vi t!<ri umior 
the geBCial orders of tho esptsln. 1 fca v. 

♦be title w»B aboilshuil, that of" iiavu-.iimij oai.t" 
being subsUtutetl, W'ith an imprineii pv-J.'ji-i'mul 
status. Ttia {wy ranges from 1 3 s U>/.:« aAiy. 

A Master-at-Arms is a iietty officer oU;ivj;( il nllU the 
care and fnstmetlou In the leie of smalt aim-,, and the 
msiateusnee of discipline and older among tlio uew. 

MASTER AND SKRVANT.-in Uw, a 
certain relationship, constituted by mutual con- 
Hont, whereby « person calls in tho as.sislanfe of 
others, where his own skill and labour are not 
aurtloient to carry out his own business or pur¬ 
pose, Such arrangements are Mibjeet to the 
laws that govern ordinary rontiucts, and ihu.bI. be 
entered into voluntarily, and hy persons qualitu-d 
to give their consent. 'I'hu law will not regard 
the most formal contruel, if it appear to have 
been extorted by force or fear, or obtaiued by 
fraud. Tho existencu of the contract may bo 
proved by writing, or, within certain limits, by 
wUiiesSca; and it may i-.micLimes bo inferred 
fi'omcircumbtances. Tho dut ies to bo performotl, 
tho recomi>euso for tUoso duties, and the duiw- 
tion of tlie coutraet. are matteis of arrangement; 
or they may be guided by cusiuin; Imt no cus¬ 
tom will prevail agniuEit express Ktipulatiou. A 
master or mistress is not legally bound to give a 
character; but If a good ehanicter be given to an 
UTidcsf'i V ing servant, the person giving such cha¬ 
racter is liable to action by the new ma.stei', and, 
if the servant has been guilty of robbery, will 
have to compensate for tho loss. If a bail oha- 
laeter be untiuly and malicionsly given, tho 
person giving it will be liable to an aetlou for 
defamation, tJiough both the truth and the malice 
tvijuiro to be proved. I'crsons rtpreseuting tliom- 
selve.s to be masters and giving false oh.uvMters. 
are liable to be summarily convicted and lined 
£20. In general, a master is liable, eiviliy and 
sometimes criminnlly, for wrongs committed by 
his servant in tho course of or under cover of 
his employ; but lie i* not ariswerablc for the 
wilful inisfeasaHoe of his servant, who has wholly 
lost .sight of his duty. Of servants them are 
several kinds, hlenud or domestlo servants are 
’^generally engaged at a fixed amount of wages per 
annum ; but tlu-re is gencTally no express stipu¬ 
lation as to the time the service is to last; and 
when the terms are not otherwise defined, it is 
generally understood tliat either party may ter¬ 
minate the servieo upon a mouth’s warning, or 
uiion payment of a month’s wages. Clerks, 
tutors, governesses, &o., though in a sense Tnemal 
! {inlra mtenia), cannot, like common dounstics, 
j bo turned off at a month’s notice, if there be no 
j stipulation to tliat effect; for such are under 
! stooii to be engaged by the year (at least If the 
! wages or salary be (xvyablu by the year or quarter). 
[ If If. yearly servant bo dismissed betore the year 
' expires, for misconduct which will justify Jii» 
1 di^issal, ho is hot entitled to wages even for 
that , part of the time which he has served. A 
servant may be lawfully discharged for wilful 
dhmhcdicnce, gross immorality, habitual m^li- 
genofi, or incompetence. Any person enticing 
away^ or inflicting a imrscmal injury on, a servant, 
or saucing a female servant, anil thereby cays- 
iug.'loss to the master, is liable to liave an action 
broiight against him for damages. In the case of 
the bankruptcy of a master, prefhrenoe is given 
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4 o Srt.'i vinit3' wat{t» if duo ami unpaid, but ouVy to 
tho oxtcnt of two ntoutbit’ wr-j^cs, tbo twrvurjt 
jfwiig aw Oi'diiiary oroilitor for anyf ui'llicr amount, 
A uiutitar it) not hound to {irovide tnudiciil attoird- 
auoe fur a servant, liy the Mastor and ftcrvant 
Act, TiStey, pa«,ied as a. molt of tho wport of a 
I'arUafnoutiM'y Goiniiiittoo, it was jrrovidcd that 
either a master or n si-rvaut, if asts^iievcd, couhl 
lay an infoiTuatiuu bcfcrru a magistiato (in Scot¬ 
land, a sltoriif), who will i-wiiu a summons mllhig 
<ui tho persoit accnseit to answer the cluvrge, 
Tim court has power to order a I'ul'filTiiont of tho 
contract Uy the imi ly ait judged to he in default, 
and can, aceontia^^ to the oircumstttneos, deolaro 
tho sorviiut’,s vva^els to be forfeited; or it can Annul 
the coritiB/if. unif ap)tortiou tho wag<« due uudnr 
it! or.it niny miliet a fme i>f not more thnu i$3o, 
or inliict rtsauages, recoverable by oxocution, or, 
in default, can seiittuicc tho iiarty to im]»isoii- 
pent, without hard iaboiw, fora term not eseoed- 
int: throe umntha, or, iu oaso of malicious ami 
o'caiKoratcd injiny, the iriiprisomnont may be 
nwom pan it'd by haul labom. Gouaideraldc tUs- 
satisfaciiou having buuu oituscd by the working of 
this Act, a lit>yal tJummissiou to iunuiro into its 
working was (Mipointcd in 1874. A mostor cau- 
imt, by way or correction, even moderatelj' boat 
hie sorvant or labour or in husbandry, or other¬ 
wise, as bo h»i|?bt his child or apprentice j and if 
he do «o, the servant may lawfully depart or ob¬ 
tain bis discharge by a}ii>licatiuu to a justice, and 
support auAOtiun for battery. 

i:mpl«ycrV AuebiUty Act, 18t«0,-Jty UjIb Act (41 & 
44 Vlct. <!. 4 «>, a woriitijan, or ills porsonal ra|)i'esenta- 
tiv’rs, can recover eotr.i>euKr.tlou trCin liis employw for 
lajurlcs caused by any '‘Uefoct in the cnnilUion of the 
ways, Wiirlls, mauliliiory, or idfliit connectad with or 
usi-d in the buxnics'e of tho oinplojev,'’ but not unless 
tluj dftfoet “arose trom, or had not beon discovered or 
reeietilod, owingto the noglhroncu of tlio employer,” or 
of some person iu his t-ruploy authorized to see to such ' 
rtiattcra. ft the nogligtmoo la that of any iX'rson In tho 
aervii.-e of the employer, and whose orders the worhtriau, 
at the tiine.Cf U10 'injury, was bound to perform; or If 
the lujorynTlaba from regulations made by the rules or 
bye laws of the employer, or from iiBWloulor iuatroc- 
lum fdven by him (nnlusa the byodaws hove been 
i.oictiuned by a aoerctary of SState or the Hoard of 
t’aulc, or other department of Govcrnuicnt) ; or by 
rcitnan of the noaliguncoof a algiiulmnti or other person 
in t,hi! service'Of A railway company, ccnipensatlon i.i 
I'Hcovarabltj, but shall not exceed an equivalent to tb,f 
estliiJhtad ennitngs for three jears preeoiling th/a 
hijury. A oounty court in i-htgliiind, a fcbvrlif's coiiit 
in iiicotbind, or a dvil blU court In Ireland, have jur'rs- 
dlotiim iu such coses. 

MATE —In tho Iloyal Navy there used to bo 
ft giwlc of ofliem ranked butwoan thuIieutcnariB 
ttud niidahipmv.n, stykd, matca; bnt in tho 
|K«sent tiny, tho tiwm has jjtivcn place to the 
ftpimlifttiou nih’-firutetMat'.'i, Thoro are, iioivover, 
still wOkSferV nMttv, fftt/im'r’x and 

gumn'i wak% which ftre tho deputies of tb«|» 
tiftioens, selected from tho ci'OW. 

MATEKIAUHII^ 

philoecgihical term QoiuHKlHJy used to clmracter- 
130 such sytdoms as doit.y the e,\istewco it a 
ifpiritUBi or' immotariftl piineiple in man aj^rt 
fiom matter, bVom tlm loose and gcupral way 
in which thd term k used, ic ombmcca systems 
that diffet widely from each dtimr, A very 
modified system of mitferiaHam, if, indend. it 
ought to be Called mftteriftlitm «t all, is one 
•witicb, while ndinitting tho oidstenor- of a soul, 
ftttompk to ftcconnt for'tho ■various mental pltp- 
MOtnonft by phystcihh causes. 'I'hen there k wliat 
wo may ten» th^lajAterMdJsa of Dr. IMestley, 


which dmiiiw tho existence of a soul in man 
j Ofijrablr of snrvir mg the body, but yet believes in 
the rcauTi'octioft of the body and a tutiu c state of 
rewards twnl inmisiitno;,!. Again, Uiuro arc 
I thtiwe rBatorialhits who deny the e.xistencc of 
: ftiiytliing in this world but matter, and consc- 
tjiiently do wit hedieve in tho cxisteuce of a i Kity, 
or la a firtnro state. Tho lust of tbrso arc 
atrictly and iniroly atheists. (Kee ATfUTi.->M.) Dr. 
j IT'iesliiey has more clearly and fully tlifni any 
other iiwson oicjjonndcd the prmeiples of rnfttetittl- 
I ism iu tho strict eonse of the word. He denies 
the oxistenec of an imniatorial }>riuciple in man, 
boeansc hetiunks that it conid not ovist in union 
with A material body; and bocause he thinks 
that all the mental piionomona may bo explained 
by “ medullary vibration,'’ imkI otliei sai>[>osod 
movements of thernaterial parte. Tho ccrporeal 
and mental facultie.s are inherent in tho same 
suhstaiice ; grow, iijion, and decay logoi iter ; and 
whenever the system is di.s„olvo<l, it ooininuiiS in 
a state of diiisolutiou till it siiall please the 
Ailnigllty Keiiig, who exiled it into I'xistetiee, to 
restore it to life again. In this view the question 
<A raatevialisni is not, perhaps, of so nnieh eon- 
seiiaoice as some may imagine. lt.s advowitc.s 
deny that thoir doctrine militates figaiiist the 

i iope of a resurrection ; on t)ie contrary, tliey 
iiftintain that it points out "more lully the 
necessity und xalno of a resurrection from tiio 
dciVti,” on which alone tliey say that the sairvd 
■Writers build nil their hope of a lutuie life ; tor 
■ the apostle Paul says, “ If the dead rise not. tlien 
is not t'hrist ribeii,” &e. (1 (lor. xv. lO), 'j','ii-«o 
views wore at onu time held liy llol» rt Tluli,* 
though he aftonvards saw reiisim to cimnge thi'm. 
Materialism almost of necessity invu'a.M tin* 
dootiiru's of BocinLmisrn and philosopliiu'il m -'os- 
sity. Tho great objection to it is that it n 
onphilosophicAl. It rests outirely upon liyjuj- 
theses and oonjeoture. "VVo have no cviileiiec lor 
tho assertion of Mr. LauTciice tlint “medullaiy 

I matter tliinks.” Much as it is ktioum that iiiiud 
depends upon matter for its devoltnimi'nt in man, 
jvory property of mind and every property olmci v- 
,»bk in niftttar aro so essentially tlilien i.i. tl;ut 
1 tho idea of homogeneity m tho two Mil's'ciiices 
could not be admitted except 011 much si iouger 
evidence fiian matprialists havu yet hei'ii aiilc t'> 
bring forward. Until it can I'o iiuhi.itivvly 
eskbtished that the modes of wlrunitni and llm 
modes atthmpht arc alike ultimately leforiable 
to one common suhwtsuoo, the daws of a sound 
philosophy demand the ascription'of the one class 
of phenomona to oho substance, termed matter, 
and of the other class of phouumena to anothor 
substance tennod mind. Much mischief is often 
done, to philosophy by mixing up the resulte of 
oiisei'vation with what can only be matter of 
eopjeeture. A recent writer says, “ By the telm 
‘ materialists,' when properly used—which is not 
very often the case—the reader may understand 
one who denies the existence of any spiritual 
being; but by tho term ‘ mnterialistiv;,’ all those 
philoaojihies and forms of thougiit wliieii tcml to 
give prominence to th© ottt«' or idiysioai world, 
ill contrast with tlm inner orfipkitiud.” 

MATINS, (iil^OAXONiOALHocBa.) 

MATTHEW, ST., GOSPEL OF. 

imiUt'-yu, is th© first in order of the four Gospels 
of th© iVew Testament, and is generally believed 
to have been th© first written; but th© exact 
dftte is unknown. Ophiion is divided as t© 
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whutlii r tl)!o l-Jofipi'] was oiisriaally wri 4 t<'n in 
' Iroek or I'U'bri'n, or whethor Matllicw did awt 
wiHp It in Inir-h ]aai;uagf8. Cdi tJio gi'miinoutssa , 
and autlK-ttituity ot St. Mnttiiow's Uospcl wo j 
have thf iiiDstsntUf.autoiy ovjiUjUco, tlioui^h Uks'o i 
liavt! boon critias to call Uiom in question, Tlie j 
(iospid of St. MattJu'W, as coin}>fti‘wl with tim j 
•Ollier ftosjiols, is ohiuracteviscd by thr clcaniuss' 
andparticuJ.'irity With winch many of our Saviour's 
<hficour.seH and mural instructions are related; 
and, siicakiti'^ genorally. it may lie said that the 
narration of our Lord's action^ is commonly 
made subssrvi'Mit to His Hjstiwction.s which aro 
introduced. The stylo is overywbere idain and 
Ijerspicuous, This fjospel was evidently primarily 
■written for Christians of Jcw'wh duscoiit lu Tales- 
tme. Every circutnstftnce is carefully pointed 
out which might tend to strengthen the faith of 
that peo])Je, and every nnneeessary expression is 
■avoided that nnglit tend to obstruct it. Every- 
■where there is keiit in view the evolution of the 
twofold title of the fir.>t verse, '■ Son of Dnvid,’’ 
‘t Sun of Abialniin.” This (Jospel consists of four 
parts :—r, On tlic infancy of Jesus Chiisl (i. in); 

the discourses and actions of John the, Ikiplist 
preparatory t'o our Saviour’s conunencing His 
jndtlic ministry (iii.—iv. iit; .r, the discourses 
and actioius of Clirist in Galilee, by -which Ho 
<leinonKtratcd that He was the Mesaiaii (iv. tz—- 
.\a. 10); 4, containing the transactions relativo 
to the passion and resurrection of Christ (xx. 17 
—xx\iii.) 

]\l AI; ND AT-THURSl) A Y, in the Church, 

i.s tile Thuixday before Elastev, being the day on 
’ whieli o!ir lionl iiiAtiruted the holy sacmniont of 
the l.ord's Siqiptir. The name maunday is said to 
?s' a eomiptnm of rnaudali (liirg nuindaH, day of 
tiif ooinroandinciit), in allusion to the oonitnnnd- 
ir.eiiv whieli our Siiviour gave on this day after 
tva.sliing His dihciples’ feet, to love ono another, 

< 'till rs suppose; that the name Is from the mairwll/, 
or baskets of gifts, wliiiJi Cbvistii'iis were in fin- 
way of prt-s, nting to each other on this in 
tolieii ot niulual atfccliou. It is customary in 
some parts of the (tonthicut for bislioi*A. sovcij 
*‘igns, and otheis to vvasli the feet of twelve pm,,*; 
per.sons iiu this day ; and in this country it ii 
still the custom of the lord almoner to distribute, 
certain royal donations to tlie poor in tlic royal 
chapi'l lit Whitcball on Mannday-Thiirsibiy. 

MAYA, mi'-jiah, in the mytUology of the 
Hindoos, the porsouitied will of tlie tiupxetne 
jlioing. 

'MAYOR, moif-ar (Lot.. mi}or; SV,, f/utim), 
is the chief inagi.strato in a buiougli or CoriKirate 
town, and in Loudon, York, and Dublin is 
styled lord mayor. Tlicir powers and duties 
di^end generally on the provi.sions of charters, 
coipornte usages, or espress unactmants in Acts 
of Varliaincnt. Tlioy are elected annually, and 
are justices of the {leaoo pro t^m/M'c. 

MAY<JR OF THE PALACE. (SccMajob 
Dostun.) 

MEOHITARISTS, —^Follow¬ 

ers of Mechitot da I’etro, an Armcniiin Clbr'iatran, 

^ who in 1701 founded a religious society at Con- 
atantinople for the pnr|»o»e of spreaiiiifg, a kPow- 
Icilge of the old Armeuwm tangi^e and writings. 

MEDICAL J-rjHISPRUDENCE is that 
duiiartment of science in which me*li <941 khovr- 
ledge is called in to the aid of legislation, and 
consists in tdie application of the pmoipl^ of 


inodival so-tenco to ihv udiuiui.-itmtion of justice 
and the preservation of the public hf«U)i. Even 
as early ns the jastn ifciim of the Mosaic economy, 
we fiiK't tragjjij^f a mcdicid jurispnulonvo, wlmn 
fcho judges*#'enjoined to consult the pricste. 
Who were t»n the omy jihysiciiinH, or. the mo<h» 
of distinguisliing lopriav funn other diawsps. ^1. 
In auoKiit th-ecco, though the prineiiiksor' iiwali- 
cal ecifiipc wore successfully cultivated, they 
seem to have boiui little employed in legLslatiou. 
in thw Ju.slinian Code we fii^ very obvious traoes 
of tiKj volution between nietncine atullaw. Hut 
tbo origin of incdionl junsprudeiioe as a fli-tenco 
oannut bu corisuileiud to date furtlier leiok tlien 
the ntnhUc «f the inth century, wlicn the celo- 
brated (jarolininn (hiiuiiial Code wns published 
in Gerinany. 'J'his Codc ot OtiiirieB V. ciujoiuod 
the magistrate, in all eases of doulit, rospeuUng 
asserted pregnancy, infanticide, the niewiis of 
homicide, and other eiises of death by violence, 
to couHult the opinioiiK of living meuiral men ; 
for,singubivly enough, tlieJiistiitiaii <^lllercfews'(i 
the decision of medical questiuiis, not t-o living 
wituoascB, but to “ the auiluaiiy of the Jeftnied 
Hippocrates, ’ During the latter part of tho 
rbtli and the earlier yiart of tlio 17th century, 
medical jurisprudence made marked progress. 
The works of Dr. Gbristissou on poisons, and of 
Drs. Buck, Traill, and Taylor, iiiuy b« icfeued 
to, as in tlieir latest editions being the most uldo 
and complete treatises iii our language on nioiiiwil 
jurispnuk'iioe. 

MEDJJDIE, vuKl'-Ji'i/ie.—A Turkish onler 
of five classes, confcrriji}; deooiations for “zeal, 
honour, and loyally." It was instituted after 
the CriBneiMi 'war, the Btain and badges of tlni 
order hciiig largely confoirod tqion the T-ritwU 
officers who as-suiled In thet oamjciign, j 

MELHOURKE AD.MINI.STRATION. 
-—On the retiromunt of JRni'l Giey, July g, 
Viscount MoJboume. becarno First Lord of the 
IV asury; but his-ministry was.diftinissod by 
William n'., on the following >rovciiilu.i:. Tin) 
second Jlcllioui’nc Adnnniatrnti«n was formed in 
April, on the resignatiou of Blr Jhilicrt 

Pool, and histi ti until August 30, 1841, when Hir 
Roboit Peel returned to ollloo. 

OTEIAJHITES, —A sect of I 3 a«t»wn 

'Oirktians dating from the tifth century, who, 
while acknowledging the autliority of the Pope, 
still adhwe to the liturgy of tho Histern GLuich, 

MELIORATIONS. We'/i-w-n'-sAwiM. -- A 

turm in Scotch Izuw, used to denote tin.* improvt- 
m mis made by a tenant uii the farm or cstnl u 
he rents, und if he is turned out piomatuiuly 
hr abruptly, he is entitleil to compensation. 

MENNONIT'ES, men'-nomWs. -Tjicnamo 

apjdiud to tho Annhaptiirts of Hli'iiiird,nner they 
had placed themsolves under the ir:«lei Kliip of 11 
native of Friosland, naitnal Mvmio, wiio engaged 
to abate the fanatic zeal of his new follovvrrh. 
[Bee Anabaptists.) 

MESSENOER-AT-ARM S, 

An erffioer employed to execute 'Ihc writs lamied 
from the entwrior oourta in jScotlorul. Hach 
meesenger » obliged to find socurity for tho 
proper performontH) of his uffictal dirties, whieh 
rerpiiro '♦o executed with grmt pieokhm, as 
they are not only anmnahle to qiwstKms regard¬ 
ing tho liberty of the subject, but upon tlie legal 
accnrAcy of some of their acta tire title to bmtlcd 
property may afterwards dei«eud. 
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MESSENGER, KING’S ow QUEEN’S. 

—Certain officers employed utidor thcsiccretut ics of 
state, wlio are kciit in readiness to carry ues- 
patobes either at homo or abroad. They were 
formerly crrudoyod for aerniig the secretaries 
warrants for the apprehenbiou of persons accused 
of liish treason ; and in such cases it was imt at 
all uncommon to detain their prisoners at their 
own bouses. As a reitravkablo_ instance of this 
practice, we may mention that in the year > 7 r 3 > 
tbo nrr^assadoi sf Moiocco was taken into 
custody by a king’s me^engor, on January 9, 
and was not releaued until July I 4 > a space of si.s. 
montiis. 

MESSIAH, rrtC3-f!i' a/r.--AlIebtow word sig¬ 
nifying '• the aiioiiiUd,” and applied, as c-Kpres- 
sivo of erniueiice, to ou'' Havioor. In the (Ireek 
tmuslalion fioin the original, the woid K lead 
C/irtslos . whence our Cdiiist. It was the custom 
of tile Jewish nation to anoint all higli personages, 
as kings, ki:. ; and thus the title was applied to 
Jesus by tlie Jewish t’hristians. 'I’lie Jews, liow- 
ever, deny that the Messiah lias yet come, and 
they (ire looking out for and expecting His ar* 
rival, 111 order that tiicir kingdom and nation 
may be restoied to its former elevation. 

MEfcJyUAGE, wfs'-itvr/.—All liuglisli legal 
term, used to denote a dwelliiig-lionso and apiece 
of laud adjoining. 

JIETAFIIYSICS, mel'-a-Jh iXii ((!Jr., viela, 
after; physics, from M.'/*'’', natine).— 

A term meaning, in its widest signiticafion, the 
jilillosophy or Hciencri of the mind. Liteialiy, it 
inciiiis that wliieli comes afUr phitiirn, ami vvas 
piobahly inoludactured by Androiiiciis ftbodiuw, 
the first cilitor of Aristotle’s wotks, and ap]>li'‘d 
ffiy liim to a cei tain collection of that philosopher's 
ilissei tatioriM wliieli lie placed in order aJUr tlioso ; 
treatises iclatiiig to pbyaies. As those disserta- 
iions related to the mind and ceitaiu mout'ilj 
problems, the word has now ooino to mean, in its | 
widest sense, ail that brancli of science which 
invesligiites and ilescrtbes tlio laws and i>roportie» 
of our mental oiganizatiou. Cousiiieicil in its 
more special senses, it ‘s synuuyiiious witii (1)' 
or tliot branch of science wiiicU 
de,i,ls particularly with tlio plieiKnnena of mind ■ 
suo.il as tilt! facts ut oousciouHimss ; and (a) witjji 
(hiMofjy, i.t'., tlic rational infoienees to bo do- 
lived from those pliei’omena, Tliis, of course, 
includes the problem of IKrceptiim,. Uuder tbo 
liraiich Ontology, melapbysieians consider whaj; 
may bo called Infcrenti.al I'syeiiolociy, tbo Meing 
of God; tile immortality of tlie soul, &c. Indeed, 
it uiny I'o said that ontology deals almost wholly 
with beliefs of all kinds, (ifnr CONsciO 03 SBSii.) 
It will bo seen tiiat mataphysics is one of the 
widest of subjects, and one upon wliIcli there is 
great diversity of opinion, (.fee aho the other 
iirticles in tliis work referring to branches of tho 
subject, SUcIl a* PkBCKPTION, COMMOS SgN.SE 
]*aiU3B0J*HV, KANTUN PlULOSOniY, &e,, & 0 .) 

METAYER, The tenant of a 

farm who givus his landlord a mrlion of the pro¬ 
duce in plahe of money rent. The term has boon 
largely used by some writers and sja'akers on. 
political economy, who advocate this system a.s 
superior to tliat of laying rent in coin. There 
are others^ however, who believe tliat such a 
system wm^ht ho very disastrous. 

MBTE>trSyOHOSTS, mt-tem-se-ko'-Hi 
{Gr., iiwtrt.bieyond j and emimucho, I animate),— 


The supposed transmigration of souls from one 
body to another. This idea belongs to the oldest 
religions of India and Kgypt. I'ythagoias, wiio 
is said to have borrowed his notion from tho 
Egyptians, held that after deatli men’s souls 
passed into other bodie.s, of tins or that_ kind, 
according to tlie life they had led. Tins is also 
a prominent feature in the systems ot JSralimin- 
ism and I>uddbi.sm, which represent the soul 
as jiassing after death into tlie body of a higher 
or lower animal, os a reward of virtue or a 
penalty for vice. Human life is regarded only 
as a link in a chain of conditions thumgh which 
the soul passes in a long career or procession from 
tloil and returns to Him. A period of 12,000 
divine years, eaoli. embracing 360 human years, 
is as.signed as tlie jHiriod for transformations and 
purification, after which the soul receives its re¬ 
ward of being ab.sorhed in the divine nature. 
I’lato maintniiied the pre-existence of the soul 
before its apjiearaiico in man, and tliat of this 
prior state it retainid some dim reminiscences. 
After death, sccoiding to its peculiar qualities, 
it seeks a new body suitable lo it. I'lvoiy soul, 
accoriling to Inni, letuias to its original soincein 
10,000 yojis. Tile idea ot nietcinpsycliosis siib- 
seqii'iiUly appears in tlie .speculations of the Noo- 
J'latonisU, 111 the Cabala of the .Jews, and even 
ill tin* writings of Oriccn. In recent times tho 
theory was levived by Fourier. 

AIKTITODiyTS, mHh'-od-htn. —Under this 
term aie compicheiided two piincipal and .'.eveial 
subordinate seels, having totally distinct gov¬ 
erning organizations. Tlio two grand sect.ioni 
also dilfcr from each other upon jioints of doctrine, 
the. one profeh.sing Arraiiiiaii, the other Gahin- 
istic, sentiiiieiit.s. The former are tlie followers 
jof John Wesley, anil known as “ Wesleyan 
plotliodists,’' the latter ave fiillowers of George 
AVliitefield, and commonly tel mod Oalvimstie 
Methodists. The Wesley,in Methodists comprise 
the “Original OoniHiMou,” “New I'onueMon,” 
“I’liuiitive Methodists,” “IJiblo Christians,’’ 
“ United Methodist Free Chuirli,” and “ Wes¬ 
leyan Reformers.” Tho Calvinisiic Methodists 
' are tho “ Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion,” 
and •'Welsh C-alviiiihlic Mellioilisti,” Tlie doc- 
triiicB held by the Woshyans are Hub.st,inH- 
ally according with the aiticles of the Jlstab- 
li.slied (.'hni'ch, inteipretcd in their Arnnuian 
sense. They maint.iin the doctrines of original 
depravity, an unlimited atonement, justification 
by faith, and a divine assurance of ae.ctT>tai)ce 
wtlh God. Wesley di.stinctly declared himself an 
, A> minian on the subject of ]>redestinaliou, under- 
r* standing it in a sense not contrary to tho doctrine 
) of redemption, and the possible salv.atioQ of tho 
whole human race. The public services of the 
Methodists present a combination of the formbof 
the Church of England with tho usual practice of 
dissenting churches. In tho larger chapels, the 
Church liturgy is used, and in all the sacnament 
is administered according to the Church of 
England rubric. Love-feasts aro occasionally 
celebrated, and on the last day of every year a 
solemn midnight meeting, called a watch-night 
service, is held. One principal feature of Blethod- 
ism is the system of classes, each being composed 
of about twelve pei'sons, one of whom is appointed 
leader, whose duty it is to meet his class once a 
week, converse with each m^ber, bear from him 
a statement of his spiritual condition, and give 
appropriate counsel. A society consists of one 
or more of these classes, and several of these 
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societies form a circuit, wliioh Rcnorally incliulcs as far as possible, to all men ; (<1 to wttcml upon all 
a town aiut tlie neigbbuuriiig villa^M. TlieiniliUc the ordlnimces of Uod. Tbu iHteuUaiitlesot the Wes- 
worsliip of these societies in each circuit is con- now developcil themselves. In .luno 

*^y‘*'";’'»«‘ption«of pread^ diflvVent® imt'ofthrkinriom weiS mvJaeU 'iniS 

clerical, the other lay. Ihe forincr we set aimrt cimilts, and lay prearhers were appuluted. 


entirely for the work of the ministry, and arc 
supported by funds raised for that puri'Kise. From 


Statistics of Kombers, fte.^-In the “OrlRlnnl Con¬ 
nexion," to which the above rcniarks mainly apply, 


one to four of these “itinerant preachers” are there a-ere, In iS8j, in Great llntaln, 3.j3,754 oi>cniy 
appointed annually, for not exceeding three years professed members; <0,65^ members ‘‘on trial; 
in Buocessioii, to each aircuit. 'I’heir ministry is “unistors and 8i “ on trial," with j7q RUvn-t- 
not confined to any particular chat>c), but they •b'-'”- 'jrre 

act interchangeably according to apian generally ‘*o„ .» ministers and »8 “on trial," with 45 

re-made ..— • -■ • ' . . 


re-made every ouarter, a preacher seldom sui.ernnmcries. Then) am also numerous’ missions 
ofliciatiug more than one Sunday in a chapel with about 00,000 members ami n,.yi<> “on Inal," 
without a change. The lay or “ local" pre.ichcrs, with alwut 400 mlimturs and voo “on trial," and 19 
as they are called, follow secular callings, and supi-uumerarU-s The body imssesses about 7,««t ha- 
preach on the Sundays at the places arranged fot hritaln. 

them on the above plan. Besides preaching in Other Methodist Soots,-The .VffheiftstWfM't.ViMnrn'oa 

tlip variniis pIiiim.Im in thidr vpsuprtivp piipuit*. onguiatcd In a dispute that took place soon after 
tlic lanous clmpUB in ttuir nsimctne cnuiits, Lesley’s death in 17-;'. reearding the admlHsion of the 

the ituieiantpreacher.sadimm8tor the sacraments ,,^ity to some participation In the Kovornn.cnt of tlta 


of baiitism and the Lord’s Supper. One or other 


some participation In thu govornmciit of tiie 
in the tirigiiial t‘onnf'xl<>n all authority is 


of them, according to arrangement, meets ovei-y virtuallv vostoil In the preachers; the New t'omierion, 
class in ills circuit once every quarter personally, on the conlraiy, admits the principle of lay parttelpa- 
converses with every me.nibtT, and distributes to fio" church Kovoriime-ut. The setniratlon took pliiec 

•ill wli.i bivp wnlfeod (iclpclv diiriiip the ii»rI- *" >797. and the New ConriMlon was formed imder 
all who inave wolkoa oidcrly rtunng the past leadership of the Rev. Alexander hllliani. Tu 


all who liave wolfcod orderly during the past 
tlirce months a ticket of membership. Due of 
the iiuiiistcrs in each circuit acts a.s supeiiii- 


doetriiie, and all thu essential and distlmtivo foiilun .'i 
of Wesleyan Methodism, they arc laith alike : (he 


tcmlcnt. The highest Wesleyan court is the Anninlan tenets, and the oiit'inn of ec< leaiustieal 

ii.... 4 ,,..1 .... . .1 P.1.....Tn«.i<)niiMrv. rymiiitrltsiitir rlnuerva ftirmtil.u iiiut.Hi'fa tktisl 


Coiiteicuce, ooiniioscd exclusively of ministers, machinery, compirlsing classes, circuits, districts, and 
It del ives its authority from a deed of decimation, oonfcTcnoc, are the same in both, riicro aie about 
executed by Mr. Wesley in lyS.y, an.l which ,.ro- :;«pelf ^ 

vided ih.it after his dcatit loo persons, naiiicd in —, ,, , ,, , 

.1 , 1, ] 1 • „ 1 * 1 1 . _r The JVtiiiifiw ticlitriiililK, soinetiiiics known as the 

expounders of originated in Stalfordshiro, in iSio, in exm-e- 

(lod s Holy M ord, should exercise the authority (juaiiee of a desire among certain iicrsons to revile the 
winch M'cslcy luiiiscU possessed to appoint spuit ami fervour of the wuly iircachcrs. 'I'bcic 
jireiichers to tiic various cliapcls. Vacancies aro tfoeirines and ecclesmstli'sl polity aie similar to lbo.so 
to III! fillud up by tho romaiiuler nt tlio animal uf tiie Original ttonnexioii, e.\crpt in tiic adtrii»lon of 
conference. Representatives selected by the dm- •“ambers to the Conforente. ri.e Society employs 
. . . 1 1 . about 17,000 uiiuWer.1 and ay preaelicrs, has 2<«>,is« 

tiicfc iiieetuiga, anil such other iiuiiisters as are ...a . .... ph...,..!. 


appointed or pemiitted to attend, are allowed to 
take jiiirt in the procecdh.jjs, and even to vote, 
tliiiugh no decision is binding that has not tho 
sanction of the legal hundred. ‘I’lic Oonferenoc 
iiiubt sit for at least five days, and nut moio than 


members, and 4,400 chapels. 

The Itil/le Chtiiitnini, orBryanUos, are not tlie re«uH 
of any soresston from the .Metiiodist body, but grew ui> 
as an indupoiident eontmunUy, and adouted the essnii 
tial principles of .Motliodisni. Its fonndur w os one Win 
D'Bryaii, a Wesley.an Imial preaclur in t'lirnwall, wiio 


tliiee weeks. It cxiuuines into the moral andl left that bodylu iliy,and begun to foinisncictlcs uku 

niinuteriil character of everv ureacher reeeives *''e Metliodi-.t plan. In doctrine, they do not. dilfu 
1 . tnaractor or eicry preaciicr, lu.ems fr„„, me other Imdies of .trimnian .Methodists, Tln-.i 


candidates on tiisl, admits ministers into the i 
connexion, and ajipoints preachois to particular 
ciicults or stations. It also oxereiaos a general 


are about i.rou ininislcrs and lay preaciiers, 54,0.. 
meuiburs, and ji'o clia]icls. 

' The BV.ibyon jlUt/mdut /tmin/itinH originated In a 


.siiiiciintendeuce over the varioiw institutions of dirpule in 1844 regarding the catablWimcnt of athco- 
the iioilv. including the appointment of various logical institution, and one inliiister wiio oiiposed it. 
committees. and certain of his sympathisers, weie oxiicllcd from 

_ p _ .1 1W.41..J!.-. T . T„i.„ il'o connexion, and formed a new liody The lay ele- 

iJ" ment has here more influence in matters of churcli 


committees. 

History of Hothodists and Methodism.—-Tu 17*0, John 

til . tv.. *_1_ „ 'll . * T* .V. I 41 11 4v\,f -1 iHCiHi iirtfl iK'rc iiiiMicMui; jji uiiiibticin \n i^uumi 

« ^'I'dluce, Oxford, jj^-iplitic timn with the. Old t.'onnexlou, and the An- 
r*i*i bjs brother (diaries Md a few others, began to Assemtily (answering to the Conference) Is r.om- 
hold small ovenim; meetings for rehpons exercises. j such^itlnorai.t abd local preacl.eis and other- 

The name of Methodists was given to them on acconnt » 

<tr d^hfirv)it*« tiHiv elcfit. thu 


1 ... 4 mu. •'i clrouits, societies, or churches may elect, ttiij 

.°^ietywasLiken^pbythXaW,«rerthoW iroKsuStr^ireulta 

[ tanWtre “ T^Iv T fmm "5,« ^‘InoirtWO ! an.{ 

V 4 nr.^»rtn\h 4 rv‘h 4 d T?i^>; •'’•*‘ 6 ® re)>refccntallvfcg 'lilis body has lat. ly be 

i huiSimenTb.it a chanK^ 3 crTh^»s!S!foMTe"fS 

views, they were debarred from officiating in the pul- Thorn l J. ire rnrlccd 

pit, and had recourse to preaching in private houses, 4W The memhera^llnnbe^ -4 <m- 

fields, or waysides. The result.,f their preaching was 1 % ewT.™ "ohLl ‘ 


nelus. or waysides, me result ot tneir preaching was 
a genetalawakening on the subject of religion through¬ 
out the land, and their followeni became so numerous 
that it was neoessary to form them into societies, and 


and there are about i,!>4'i chapels. 

The IKcsfeyaa Sr/emuTs separated from the lirlginal 
Connexion In 1830,’in consequence of the expulsion of 


to draw up certain rules for their guidance. The only I certain ministers, who refused to repmliato all con- 


condition of membership was “ a desire to flee from 
the wrath to come, and be saved from their sins,” 
Members, however, after admission were expected (i) 
to abstain from doing harm, by avoiding evil of every 
sort, as quarrelling, fighting, drunkonuess, swearing, 


nection with certain anonymous pam|ilih.'ts, icflccting 
against certain proceedings of the Conference. It is 
cmcolated that this proceeding led to the low of 
100,000 members to the counexiofl. The Jtefiirmers 
however, do not wish to lie regarded an a seiiarate 


profaning the Lord's day, unuharltable or unprofitable church, or even as an indejicndcnt connexion, but 
conversation, the buying and selling of uncustomed pi'ofcss a high rogaid for the eommunlou from vrhich 
goods, &c.; (a) to do go^ of every possible sort, and, they consider tlieinselves to have been Uiegally ex' 
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pelladk. Ifewly » h»tf ot them have, however, as 
air^jr slated, united thetnaelvue .with the 
MtUmiUl AsMtiftHoti. 

The i^alwnUlie -were the loHowets ot 

George Whitefteld,,after heeeparated from Wesley, on 
the doctrine of elecMon. Tlie only sects now exlating 
ot this Clare arc the Countcse of Uuntlngilon » Coa- 
neaten and the Welsh tSalTinlstjc Mcthodista, most of 
Va.* otter ooljgMgatlons havtttg become graduaJly ab- 
•orheil Into the Coagregatiomd body. The Countess of 
Uimtingdon was one of those that were deeply iBr*' 
pressed by tte preaching of Whltefleld, and by his 
a^ice she assumed a kind' of leadarship over hiS 
foUoweni, erecting chapels, appointing preacheM, and 
oatabUttlng a eoltege. The docrtues of this oonnes' 
Ion a«<e fdmotit Identical with those of the Cliureb of 
Hogland, ami the form of worship does uot differ 
mawriatly. jo ecoleslastlral government, the oouare- 
fpitluiiai polity Is practically adopted. I'he tf^alsh valr 
tiinttlic MflhoiiiAn ofigitinted from the preachings of 
one Howol Harris, about 17 j6. Tire movement spread 
very rapidly, and simietiea were tormerl, and a system 
of organization carried out. The Qitarierly AxsocMicn 
troirusponds to tlie Wesleyan Conference, and consists 
of aU the probers and leaders of societies in the 
connexion. Thz preachers are itinerant, and only a 
certain uomberof them are ordained to adnilnistertbo 
eacrairieiits. Their doctnnes are substantially In ac¬ 
cordance witii the .Vrtiules of the ISstabllshed Church, 
umierstOTHt in their Calviiiistlc sense. 

Mi/JuiHitt Kpiscopal Chiitphi .—^The tenn given to the 
Wesiey.tn fdcthodiscs in the United States. This 
fiottity waa estahUshed by Trish ctnlgrants in ITuil, at 
New York, and in a short time cousldembly increased. 
A» time Went on, however, certislta dtfferenoes aeose, 
mainly oouiiectcfl with the slave-trade, and dissatis¬ 
faction was also e.xpressed by great numbers with the 
JSpisoopal form of worship. These dlfrerences led to 
variuiiM secessions at various periods, which formed 
newhociotiusov Connexions. The Methodist £pl8copaL 
Ohureli, however, appears to have ttm greatest uumbei 
ot adhei'eiits. 

METllOFOLTS, me-tro^^-lui (Gr., meter, 
mother, and poUs, city), is the capital or priu- 
ciiml city of a oouniry or province, and, as it 
Were, the mother of all the rest. The Boinan 
empire bavitig been divided into 13 dioceses and 
120 jnmvinceg; oaoh diooose and each iirovinoo 
bad lia metropolis or nbief city, where the pro- 
consul or vicar of the ompirc Imd his rosidenee. 

mCeWepoUtan.—The bittop of the capital city had the 
direction of affhirs, ami the pre-eminence over all the 
bishops of the province. ITo hence received the name 
of metropolitan or archbishop. The erection of metro¬ 
politans Is referred to the end ot the jrd eeutnry, and 
Was confirmed by the eouncil of Nice, In the Cbnnsh 
of Kngland, the.metropolitans are the Axchbiabops of 
Oanterbury and Kork. 

METROPOLITAN BOARD OF 

WOBKa.—A jaivtoiiag board ci>bated by the 

MetropolSe Isronl, Manajsorheiih A»t of 
and intruatnd with grtiat for mauasing 

the drafamge, lis;htiag, cleansing, &«., of London. 
It otob possoases power to rate occupiora of housoa 
far tlic oxpenaee Involved. 

METROPOLITAN BmiHNG ACTS. 

—®lo»a were not iutroducod until the rolgn of 
Sliasbatii, and were very limited in their opemr 
tion. After tne flue.'of London, Sic Chriatoj^r 
Wr«n anggegted « pton for lohmlding the city. 
If ibik had ht^n enmed into effect, it would have 
formed-.fhe* of< a ^iemlid metropolis. 

Shfwtiy fito—, in thn tyth and 'iand 

of €hs^» for reflating bulld>. 

inajt m WMABaaaed, l^oso were followed 

liy the Aiit m d % Anao, Anothiac Statute 
w»» patttsd of G(»n* II-, and aome 

others Wore titt ceijm of Geo. IR. 

Tim ohiki kiRitlMfe wn» to pfevuat the 

^pcead of mii, msk, health or eafei^ 


formed little or no ingredient in any law previous 
to that which ia now in operation. This is '• the 
Iffetropolitan Buihling Act, 1855,” which extends 
to all places within the. limits of the metropolis, 
as defined by an Act of the same session of Par¬ 
liament, intituled “An Act for the better Lpoal 
Management of the Metropolis.” The Bniiding 
Aot applies to the regulation and gjiipervision of 
buildings, the strocturo and thiiAness of walls, 
recesses and openings in Aibls, the timbers ia 
witlls, bressummers, height and thickness of 
parapets ami ];:%rty walls, the construction; of 
roofs, chimneys, and flues, close fires and pipes, 
pFojectioDs, the size of rooms and ■warehouses, 
uniting buildings and otherwise. The supervision 
of these works is intrusted to district surveyors, 
to whom notice must be given previous to a 
building or alteration being commenced, who 
can compel compliance witli the Act by an order 
of justices. Power is also given to protect 
dangerous structures, until application can be 
made to the owner to do so, and .an order can 
bo obtained for the puriioso ; on failmc to com¬ 
ply with which, the commissioners are enabled 
.to pull down and remove the same. This Act, 
was amended by an act called “The Metropoli¬ 
tan Building Act (Amendment), i860,” which 
directed that tlie ndvs of the former Act, as to 
’the cubical dimensions of buildings, should not 
apply to such as shall bo beyond three niile.<» 
from St. Paul’s, and used for the manufacture of 
machinery and liorlers of steam-vesscls, provided 
such buildings shall consist of one flour only, amt 
bO' oonstracted as therein mentioned. In dis- ^ 
tricts beyond the limits of tlie metropolis, some 
provisions were made by the Aot passed in 1847, 
for consoUdatiiig in one Act certain provisions 
usually contained in Acts for paving, draining, 
cleansing, lighting, and improving towns, which 
to some extent regulates buildings, more especially 
03 *. to projections, setting, back honses, ruinous 
and dangerous buildings, repairs, consumption of 
' siaokc in factories, and the erection and super¬ 
vision of slaughtcrfacnses. This Act » incor¬ 
porated with the Local Government Act, 1838, 
and is operativo in all plaoes under the jiuisdic- 
■fcion thereof, and the latter Act, in oonjunction 
with the Public Health Act, 1848, applies to 
whitewashing or cleansing houses, and prohibits 
the erection of houses over sowers, and cstab- 
littes. authority over the cunstruotion and clean.s- 
ing of drains. 

MICAH, BOOK OF, wti'-lra,—One of the 
Books of tlw prophets in the Old Testament, bear¬ 
ing the name of its author, Mioah, who, as we 
are told, prophesied during the reigns of Jotlianr, 
Abox, and Hozekiah, and was conBcqucutly a- 
oontem)wrary of Isaiah (B.o. 759—699). The- 
book may be divided into three parts. It ootti- 
menefa with a iliajestio exordium, in which ia 
introduced a sublime' theopbany, the Lord de¬ 
scending from His dwellihg-plaoo to judge tho 
nations of the earth, wlio. approach to receive 
judgment; then follows a propkeewthat Samaria 
shall fall, and that Jmtah also shall suffer injury 
k«d be earned into captivity, followed by a pro¬ 
mise of the reunion of the whole people (ch^. 1. il) 
lathe ksoondpatt the destrudnoAof Jdnisidem 
is foretold, the,return of, ^e daws.foknieBabylrm, 
and the dories of the fUtuisC Zim, with the advent 
of the Mesahdii (ail 5). The fliird pArk consists) 
of a diaic^o between the Lord and JHs people, 
ia which He. reproves thhm for thhir sins, and' 
threatens them vidth puniduaents, ending with 
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the promise of a return from their captavj^. 
The style end ideas of Micfth nro not nnUk^ those 
of Isaislh. He is clear and distiuet, iJom<rful :mm 1 
animated, riting in many uiMes to rehemeneoand 
sublimity. Micah is the onlyprophet that pointed 
ont Bethlehem as the birttipla^ of the future 
Messiali. 

MICHAELMAS, is the feast of 

the arohangoT erdebrated on the ^th of 

September. is of the regular periodB in 
this country for settfing rents. 

MICHAELMAS TERM'.— One of the four 
divisions of the year when the English law 
courts Hit daily. It is from the and to the 35th 
November. 

MIDDLE TEMPLE. {See InnsopCoort.) 

MIDTIASH, vbidf-raeh (Hebrew, tlarath-^ to j 
explain the Scriptures).—^The exposition of tlio 
Old Testament in use among tho Jews for a 
period of about 1600 years after tho Babylonish 
captivity. 

MIDSHIPMAN, mid'-ship-ma,tu — ^Thc 

lowest Kink but one of combatant ofiioers in tho 
Royal Navy. The lowest rank is that of naval 
cadet, and after serving in this capacity for two 
years, the youth becomes a midshipman. His 
time is principally employed in study Iwth in 
subiects suited to a, gentleman’s oluoaMon, ae 
well as in the siwcial duties of a naval officer. 
Ho then rises to tho position of sub-lieutenant, 
in wliieh capacity he remains until he becomes 
, older than 19 years, when he is eligible for » 
lieutenancy whenever a vacancy oemun or an. 
opportunity is presented, 

MIDSUMMER DAT, mid-sumf-mer.-^Tho, 

festival of St. John tho Baptist, held on tho s^tln 
of June^ It was long the custom in oonntcy' 
to kindle flrds at midnight on Midsummer Eve in 
honour of tho summer solstice. It is alSe one of 
tho four quarter-days for the payment of rent 
by tenghts. 

MILITARY SCHOOLSarecstablidimehts 
in which soldiers are instructed or youths edn- 
cated for the array. The soWwr aclwolt ef 
Pru.ssia belong to the first of these classes, and 
are tiie most remarkable; they are established ij\ 
every ro^ment or battalion, and in them the 
privates are taught tho rudimentary branches of 
education, imd sometimes singing. MiUtaty 
schools of a similar khid exist in tho British, 
Austrian, and other European amles. Ihstitn- 
tions of the second class, intended for the edu-1 
cation of officers, have been, in existence since < 
the days of antiquity, and now foi^m an indis- 
l)enaabIo part of the miUtasiy system of all g;r«»t 
nations. Inuis XV. founded the fest miutary 
school in France in 1751; ft had Soo pupils, all j 
of whom were young noblemen. In rBog, Boua- 
parte founded the celebriitcd school of. St, Oyr, 
which still retains the principal features of its 
first orgauizhtton. Befow the Beven Vearif "War, 
the French bad established antiUm^ sehools in I 
every town where a regiment of raht mm wM 
gacnaoneA In Prussia, the eduDatMm,ef offiemn 
IS provided for bjr high sehoals foe es<dk aetS' ha 
overy (h^ion of Ure hnny;' aodl hf '.tbe Bbysl 
MilitaryfiSohool, founded by Frederick the 3 r«^ 
to wliiofi..the most daaervinffybong- offlcees ar»- 
admitted from tiie Hue.. In oomtry, 
military sohools which h,md{iho highest rS^patatioa 
are the Boyol Mlitary Coltega at aaimuist^ 


which comprises a cadets’ edtego and a staff 
wlieso (sre Oadkt, MiUTaay), and the Hojwl 
Militory Academy at Woolwich, derigaed a* an 
artillery and engineer school. The AdiUseotnhe 
Military College was established liy the Rest- 
Imiia Company for tho edueation of cadet* for 
their own army. Tho bast-kjiown nalitary aca¬ 
demy itt’ tho North Amerioan States is i.hat at 
West Point, fosndod in t8oa. Cadets are ad¬ 
mitted ou' the recemmondation of members id 
Cangtm and tho Ihisrident. Tho number of 
oadets ia limited to 350, Tho cUucatiouaud sub- 
siatenoo axe grattutous, hut the graiiuotes aro 
expectCil to spend eight yews in the public 
servioe. 

MILITARY ASYLUM, ROY/VL.-An 
establishment situated at OUolsea, but quite 
distinct from the Royal Hospital for soldiers. It 
provide.* for and educates about floo buys—tho 
orphans of British sohliots. Tho elder of these-v 
have a military organization, aiul are dressed in 4 
scarlet vmiform. As tlio asylum was fouudw^a^’ 
by tho late Duke of Torb, it is oftwi known 
the Duke of York's School. Date of foundation, 
1803. 

MILITARY ORDERS.-Assooiations 

which aa-oso in the Miildlo Ages, and which 
mingled tho enthusiasm of rcligitm with the lovo 
of arms. Tims tho adimronts were both monks, 
or partial monks and soldiers. The origiu of 
some of these aocieties moy be seen in the neces¬ 
sities for self-defence of the pfigrims to the Holy 
Land; others hod tlioir origin iu the Crusades. 
Tho principal of these orders wore the Kniohts 
OF ffr, Jortx, tl»« TKMrivAiw, the Knichts of 
Alcantara and GAt..\THAVA iu Sjiain (the chief 
object of those orders was to free their ooimtry 
from tho Moors), the Savoyard Order of tho 
1£ni«ht8 St, MAUftioa, tho Flemish Order of 
St. HcBWtr, and the TBUTOwto KNiunm 

MILITARY SECRETARY.-A member 

of the staff of officers round a general iu higli 
command, whose duty it is to attend to the oor- 
respoiidencc and confidential huriucss of his 
chief. Some of the officers have subordSnateM to 
assist them, who arc known os Assistant Military 
Secretaries, 

MILITIA, mil-iah'-ya (lAt., mi!on, a soldier) 

—A term employed to di.stinguisl» from tho rogu* 
la*; forces a body of citizens who may bo called 
>oat for a limited time, aud emhodiddassoldiers on 
occasions of emergency. Under different names 
such an eatehUshmeut exists in most European 
countries. In ilus country, after the Norman 
Conquest, the proprietors of land were compelU d 
to contribute to the defence of the realm in tim 
event of a threatened invasion, by providing mun 
and aems in proportion to tbmr ostaiea. Tlio 
troops were raised under tho authority of “ com 
missions of orray," which wore issued by tho 
Croivn. At first, tho militia seem to liave hoen 
HaWo to be, marched to aaiy part of the kingdom, 
when required; hut In Mward the Third’s reign- 
it was decfOen that no raiUtm-maa siiould few 
sent out of his county exemri hi timo of puhUo- 
dvAg&f. Frota th* reign of Fbilip'and Mary, tlm 
l<Hds.-lioutenant hft^e had the charge, under the 
sovenetgn, c^roisiang the militia in tlieir various- 
counties. After thu celabrotod tiisputfc hetwaeB,, 
Oharlutt I. and tho pariiamont, rcguKling tha- 
right to emnmaad the militia, it was decreed ut 
tho Rrotorotiora that “ tho wle supreme g<wrn- 
ment, command, and- disposition of the lUiUiia,. 
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n ml of all forces by sea and land, and of all forts 
and places of strength, is, and by the laws of 
lOngland ever was, the undoubted right of his 
majesty (Charles U.) and his royal predecessors." 
In 1757, a Bill was passed by which the militia 
was reconstructed ; and in iSoa the militia laws 
of England and Scotland were consolidated by 
42nd Qco. m. 0. 90 & gi. New regulations 
were passed in the tsth, i6th, 17th, i8th, & 
loth Viet., which contain the law applicable to 
the militia at present. By the constitution of 
the militia in the United Kingdom, the sovereign 
np^ints lords-lieutenaiit in Britain, and governors 
in Ireland, to each county or province, with power 
to call out and train tho militia annually; and to 
apimint deputy-lieutenants or deputy-governors, 
and otlier officers, subject to tho royal ajyroyal. 
All persons not labouring under bodily infirmity, 
and not specially excepted, are liable to be chosen 
by ballot as militia-inen; and aru compelled, 
under a £10 penalty, either to servo or provide a 
substitute. The persons excepted, are—Speers of 
the realm; commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers and privates in tho rogular forces; half- 
jiay olfiocrs in the army, navy, and marines; and 
commissioned officers who have served four years 
111 tho militia ; members of corfis of yeomanry or 
volunteers; seamen and persons doing duty at 
tile royal docks, at the gun-wharfs, and powder- 
magasmes; also resident raemhors of the uni¬ 
versities ; clergymen of the Establi.shcd Church; 
00nstables, articled clerks, aiiprenticcs, and some 
others. The militia m trained and exercised 
twice a year, and during fourteen days each 
time; or once in a year, for twenty-eight days, 
at the discretion of the lords-lieu tenant or their 
deputies. 

MILL—Tlic projirietor of a water-mill is 
entitled by law to have the use of tho river in 
nndiminished force, and if any one impairs the 
force of tho stream, tho luill-ownor has right to 
compensation. 

MlLLENAilTANS. {See Miilennicm.) 

MILLENNIUM, mil-fen'-e-um (Bat., mifl«, 
a thousand: unni, year-sl, is a term a])plied by 
t‘Ocle.siastioal writers to that period prodicted in 
Scripture when, Christ is to reign with His saints 
upon earth for the space of one thousand years 
(Rov. XX,) Many have held, from the earliest 
leriod of Chrlstiauity, that this is to be received 
itei-ally, and hitve dmrvn up ideas of this earthly 
paradise, Tlioso who hold tins doctrine are com¬ 
monly called millcnarians. The ancient mlllen- 
arians hold that tho city and temple of Jeru- i 
salein wore to be rebuilt and splendidly adorned 
with gold and jewels, and that 'Christ, having 
come down from heaven, wonld reign there a 
thousand yoai-s with Hi.s saints, both those who 
wwe already dead and tliose who were still alive. 
Tho productions of nature were to be prodigiously 
increased, mid everything in nature was to mini¬ 
ster to thoir corporeal delights. The Jews were 
to bo restoroti to their own land, and raised to 
the first rank among tho nations of the earth.' 
Irenanis anil others of tho early fatlieis hold 
those views; but th^ Worn warmly opposed by 
Origen and otbfks, These maintained that the 
passages yrete v> bo understood ^nratively as | 
pointing to a period when Oiiristiauity should | 
prevail in tbe Wdcldj and in conseqnouoe, physical 
and moral ^ abjUtod, It is now generally lie- j 
lieved by Prptjj^tant wommnnitios that, after ' 
this happy p^im, Christ trill appear and the < 


resurrection and judgment follow. (See FlSTH 
Monarchy Mkn.) 

MILLERITES. —A religious sect, followers 
of one William Miller, an American, whose doc¬ 
trines are much the same as those of tho MUIen- 
arians. 

MIMANSA, irtim-an^-sa (Sanscrit, investi^- 
tion).—^’Pho name applied to two of the six parts 
into which the orthodox il^|pda phUoBopny is 
divided. 

MIND. —The general or comprehensive name 
applied to the intmleotual (as distinguished from 
the bodily or moohanioal) powers of man, (See 
Emotion, Intblleot, METAWiYaioa, Wilu, sc.) 

MINIMS, min'-ime (Bat., Fi-atres minimi, 
the Beast Brethren).—A very austere order ‘of 
monks of the Romish Church, founded by St. 
Francis of Paula about tho year 1500. They 
were called the Beast Brethren as a token of 
still greater humility than the Fratres ATinoree, 
or Besser Brethren, an order founded by St. 
Francis of Assissi. 

MINISTER, min'-ie-ter (Bat.), is properly a 
servant, or one who acts under another. In 
Politics, it is one who administers or directs a 
department of State. In this country, tho term 
ministiy is used os a collective noun for the heaths 
of departments in tho State, but the individual 
memWa are not so designated. The ministiy 
is, in fact, a committee of the leading membors 
of the two houses. It is nominatctl by the 
crown, but consists exclusively of statesmen 
whoso opinions on the jiressing questioiis of the 
time agree in the main with those of the majority 
of tho House of Commons. Some eminent party 
leader, who hos the confidence of tho House of 
Commons, is authorised by the sovereign to form 
a ministry, tho members of which ho selects from 
his Jiarty, or from those favourable to his policy, 
ho himself being tho piime minister, and taking 
commonly tho office of First Bord of the Treasury. 
Those of the ministers who are poors sit in the 
Houso of Bords, the others sit in the House of 
Commons, in virtue of being elected mciabors, 
which is imlisponsablo. When tho House of 
Caramons, by a decisive vote on a test question, 
slmws that it no longer approves of the jKilicy of 
tuc cabinet, the ministers arc expected to resign 
and make way for a new cabinet. (See Ca binet. ) 
a foreigti minister is one who represents his 
hovereign at a foreign court. {Sec Dm-OMAOY, 
AMBAaeADOn.) Minister, in religion, is apjilied 
i to a pastor of a church, chapel, or meeting-house. 

MINOR, mi-nor (Bat., less), is a person 
under tho ago of ai-~ohe who, by the laws of the 
country, is not arrived at the power of administer¬ 
ing his own affairs, or the possession of his estate. 

[ (See Ineant.) 

I MINORITES, —^An order of 

I monks of the Romish Church. (AVe Minims.) 

MINT, mini (Ang.-Sax., myn^, money or 
coin).—^The name given to the place where the 
national monw is coined. There is no accu¬ 
rate account of tho manner in which coins were 
manufactured in this country at>an eariy period; 
hut it is generally supposed, from a pa^ge in 
Osesar, that the value of pieces of metal de¬ 
termined only by their weight. It would appear, 
however, that the Britons, at the epd or tho 
Roman Conquest, had brass and silver coins. In 
the Anglo-Saxon and early Anglo-Norman mints, 
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the coins wore made by the raonwers, who were aboUslied. and his duties added tT^iwe of the 
the principal officers in those establisument*. An CUaiicoUor of the Exchequer Part of Ins woik 
offiuer called the reeve seems to have haii some also was added to the duties of the deputv-mas- 
conneotion with the mint, or some authority over ter. 
it. All the officers of the mint, after the Norman 

Conquest, appear to have been placed, in soma MIEAOLE, m?V-a-W(Int.,mimi’MfM«,fn>m 
degree, under the authovitjr of the Court of Ex- ww'pr, I wonder).—May be defiin^ti to bo a sensi- 
chequer, as they assumed their respective stations blc deviation from the known laws of nnti<ro, by 
and took the oath of office before the treasurer an act of the Supreme Being, or such a control 
and barpns of that During this period of natural causes as bespeaks the interveutmu of 

there were many mintrbeside the king’s, and some a cause to which they ore secondary, lluiue Jo- 
of these remained in exi-stonce till a much later fines it to bo a transgression of a law of nature 
ilate. Money was struck by barons and bishops, by a imrtioular volition of the Deity, or by tlie 
_ especially in KinaStcphou’srcign,aud in some ill- interposition of some invisible agent. A miracle, 
stances, the privilege of coining was granted to the then, has a supernatural origin; it sui'posos a 
larger monasteries. The moneyers of the Mint contrast between the natural and supornatuial, 
seem to have enjoyed imirortant and exclusive and manifests itself in such a way as to lie sub- 
privileges from a very early period. From the joct to the scrutiny of the senses, and an object 
time of the second Henry, they seem to have of human testimony. The true notion of « 
been exempted from the payment of taxes, miracle is that it is inconsistent with, and oe.nriot 
Although tills seeraod to b© understood by all take place by virtue of, the lows of nature. If 
parties, it was not till the reign of Edward I. that the raising of Lazarus from the dead took place ' ' 
these privileges were wanted by charter. They agreeably to some law of nature, though unknown 
were extended and added to by Edward III., to Us, such is iriconsisteut with our idwi of 
Richard II., Edward IV., Honw VII., Henry miracle. Hence, wo cannot accept the definition 
VIII., Edward VJ., and Mary. In the first year of Spinoza, that “a mbaole signifies any work 
of Elizabeth’s reign important privileges were the natural cause of whicli we cannot cxplAin 
.secured to the workers of the Mint, many of after tho example of any tiling else to whicli we 
which were enjoyed to a recent period ; but all of are acoustomen ; or, at least, ho who writes about 
whicli are now abolished. In 1790, under George or relates the miracle cannot explain it.” 'llie 
HI,, the salary of the master and worker of the miraculous, however, consists in being not cowfm- 
Royal Mint was fixed at £3,000 a year, in lieu of natural, but crtro-nutural; for, ns Augustine 
all fco.s, pei-qnisites, &c. ; and in 1837, under says, “ How is that a^inst nature winch coim s 
William IV,, this sum was reduced to £2,000. from the will of God, since tho will of such a 
* A government commission was at length appointed great Creator is what makes the nature of (‘very- 
in 1848 to investigate the system of working at thing? In miracles, God docs nothing against 
the Mint, and to report thereon, 'fhe result of nature; what is unaccustomed innyapiiear tons 
the inquiry was a statement that the system was to be against nature, but not so to God, who con- 
extremely complicateil; and that the refiner, stituted nature.” The objections that hove bci-n 
smelter, and moneyers received excessively large urged against miracles have respect either to ihn 
profits from their offices. These persons con- abstract possibility of miracles, or tho violation 
hidcred themselves a close coijiorate body with of tho laws of nature supposed to ho involved; 
vested rights ; and it was with great dirooulty or, again, to the possibility of their proof, allow- 
that the oonunissioners could obtain any infor- ing them to bo possible in the abstract. The 
ination from them with regard to their profits or former of these objections may bo said to have 
receipts. When Mr. Shiel xvas master of the acquired strength from the incrensod knowledge 
Mint, in 1850, the government requested him to of the laws mid ojieratlons of nature in rnoilcrn 
draw up a plan of reform based on a report iff times; but if it be conr.uded—and this is a ques- 
tho commissioners, Thi.s he dbi; and upon h*« tion belonging to tbo much more extensive field 
being appointed to tho embassy at Florence, Sir of natural theology—that there Is a Snpreim" 
John llerschol, as a man of seionce, instead of Being by whom all things were mailu, and wlio 
mere political adherent, became master of the established the laws of nature, it cannot be sup- 
Mint. All the officials of the Mint are now paid posed that He has not also the power of suspend- 
regular salaries; the old plan of retmning fees ing tbem. To deny the possibility of miracles is 
or perquisites being abolished. By a certain todeny the existence of a Supreme Being. Hume, 
agreement, moreover, all the gold and silver at while admitting the abstract 'possibility of mira- 
the Mint is refined, between a fixed maximum culous intervention, takes the ground that testi- 
nnd minimum, at the price of four shillings per mony, through which alone we know of mirach's, 
pound for gold, and sixpence per pound for is often fallacious, while constant fexpeiienco i.s 
silver. Although the Mint, as it stands at .the in favour of a uniformity of nature. “Miracles,” 
present day, is bound by law to convert into he says, “are incredible, because they are_con- 
coin, at the public expense, any gold bullion tlint trary to experience.” If he means by exwricr.cu 
may be brought to it for that purpose, if quite, the uniform exiicrienco of mankind, then he is 
or of nearly standard fineness, nevertheless the merely begging tho miostion; if he means their 
Bank of England is practically the on^ real general experience, iben his statement is true ; 
customer which the Mint has. This results from but it is nothing to the purimse. Miracles arc, 
certain facilities in monetary matters wlfioh that from their yeiy nature, of rare oocunence, and, 
great establishment possesses. In exchange for being rare, are necessarily at variance with the 
the bullion received, the Mint transmits gold general experience of mankind. If tliey were 
coins to tho Bank, of England. In the case of not, thev would, osPaley remarks, be no miracles, 
silver, copper, and bronze coins, the method is It has also been urged that, by the mode in which 
dilfcrent; tho officers of the Mint purchase the Hume makes use of bis jHisitUms, it would be iin- 
inetals roquireil, convert them Iiito coins, and possible to jirove many loots which are generally 
exohango them for gold or notes to any purchaser, admitted, since there has been no experience 
In 1869 the office of “ blaster of the Mint ” was reaching to such facts. The miracles recorded in 
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Scriptui'O w^ro wroWKW} tO' introiluco a new i1m> 
pcnsatian, ot to confimi its it(tto<l«cticti. Tlio 
writors who mc&tion thorn wcr« oyo-witncsscs of 
tho faet«> which they ^rm to, nave been pei*- 
forntcd puUiely itt attestaiion of the truth of 
their Uootriues. The two are, indeed, so incor¬ 
porated tO){ethciM;hai the one cannot be separated 
from the othmt j and If the mmioles he not really 
T«tfomed, the dootriiio* cannot possibly be true. 
The repetition of miracles in irroof of any parti¬ 
cular i^ctrino srould liave impaired their character 
and TJllidily, a«d if allowed at all, would have 
liecu {MsrpatiuvUy nooessary. Our Lord aud His 
apostles rt!{>rehon.d tb« desire to behold miracles 
beyond the limit of Wxeir first amd chief design, 
asu disposition of unhallowed curiosity and pre¬ 
sumption. “It appears to mo,” says Dr. Pyo 
Smith, “the most probable supposition, that 
miracles censed ijradmiUy^ as tho(*o persons died 
who had received these gifts from the apostles. 
The iniracles displayed in the writings of the 
fathers are often of a char.ioter puerile and un¬ 
worthy, and are defleieut in semre of the marks 
of credibility.” 

MISADVENTURE, nm^arl-rm'-tuve (Fr., 
m^mvriitiiirf ),—Idlschanca or iniafortune ; some¬ 
thing happening amiss. (A're UosixuiiiK.) 

MrSDEMBANOUB, m/s dc-Mton'-or 1 

(Ang.-Nor.) —til Iaw, a term applied to all 
crimes and olfcnoos, whether of omissiim or com- 
inissiuii, less thari felony, 'I'lie old distinction 
between a felony and a misdenionnour was tluvt 
eonviotion for telony involved a forfeiture of 
property, a result not following a oonviction for 
uiisdemeanour. Atisdeme.auount am of two kimb 
—either those which eirist at 'coramou law, i>iala 
in. He, or tlioso created by Statute. The former 
class includes whatever mischievously afitects the 
wrson 'or property of another, openly outi^aKcs 
decenoy, distm’bs public order, is injurious to the 
public morals, or a corrupt breach of official 
duty. _ Misdemeanours created liy statute arc of 
two kinds—via,,'those that consist in the omis¬ 
sion or cemmisiiion of an not enjoined or for¬ 
bidden by staitute, but not spoemly made the 
subject of indictmaut, and heuoe punishable at 
common law. The orainaiy pimishrnciit at a 
misilenicamAiT at common law is by lino or im- 
prisontnent (short of imiirisonment for life), or 
by lioth fine and vuiprisonmont, at the lUscretion 
of the coirtrt. By several statutes special motk>« 
of pnuishmeBt aru provided Cor particular ■ of , 
fences. 

MlSEEEUE,,,j«».eW -»•« (Lot., have mercy). I 
—A term in gmaral applied to ony sam-cd com-' 
posititm of a pimitimtiad chaiwutcr. More jjat-! 
ticvilarlf itt the ftomua €ahholio Churoli, it 
denotes a, celebrated penitential hynm fomiod 
from the Mst Pialiwi. whioh, m the Vulgate (la 
which it is thu salh), begins wiWi the woids, 
“Misfiroro moi» Dominu,” It ha* been, sot to 
muftio by sovoral gtoat composers; bat the most 
distiu^ulsHl k that, of Ailogtdi which is per- 
fomed attBtwUy in. tlw Sisttne Chapel at Homo 
in I^siott One of- <Ji« evening services in 

Z/mt in, 0 ^ tod'the ^fHisereto,. tlkt psalm being 
then «ung. ' 

mercy).—Ih. JUiW, wrt^ttttty amercement or pnn- 
Uhmout imposedod ttiiiy X>cr<oa for an oifhnee. 

WaencoNltosdbifda^iS the.nanic given to tlis second 
Sunday aftto) ^asw>- beewM tHU; mass oa that day 
begins witit thcsvyiilima 


MISFEASANCE, inis-fe^-HtmH ,—la 1 <bw, 
the doing of a positive wrong; nonfeamtire 
meaning an omission to do some act which should 
have been done. 

MISHNA^ miah'-m (Hob., to learn).—A 
compilation of the judicial, political, civil, and 
reli^ons code at the Jews, eubodied in its pre¬ 
sent form by Jehodah Hatiassi, a Jewiah doctor 
of Tiberiustr iu' 320 , there having.bcensome earlier 
incomplelo collations. It explains apd ampli- 
des the written law of Mosua,. The work, vrritteu 
in Hebrew, is divided into sfct portions— t, Seetl* 
—agriculture; a, Fbast—Sabbaths, festivals, 
&e,; 3, Woimn-—marriage, divorce, vows,, &o. j 

Damages—civil and penpl law, and ethics; 5, 
Sacred Things—sacrifloes, description of the 
temple, <!ito.; 6, Purification—clean- and oueleau 
things and persons. ^See TAtMUD.) 

MISNOMER, mis'no-nier (old Fr., men, 
wrong; nommer, to name).—A wrong name, or 
the using of one name for another. Misnomers 
in jiroceodings ai'c now frequently amended by 
the court. 


MISFRISION, j»fs-pric',-iAwn (Fr., tnepmn, 
a neglect or contempt).—In Law, is g«ai»kily 
.understood to ap^dy to all such lii^r oltencea as 
are luickr the degree of capital, biA closely bor¬ 
dering tliereou; and it is said that a misprision 
IS oontained in every treason aud felony whatso¬ 
ever, and that if the crown so please, the offen¬ 
der may be proceeded against toi- tbe misprisioa 
ouly. Misprisions are generally divided into tiuo 
sorts—negative, the oonooalment of something 
wliioh ought to be revealed; and positive, the 
commission of something which ought not to bo 
ilone. The latter, however, are now commonly 
described as coutompa- or high misdemeanours. 
'L'he term miaprisioa is also aiiplicd to mistaikea> 
arising from negligence or carelessness, as to 
writing or keeping records, or what are coinmcmly 
teemed derKm errors. 


MISREPRESENTATION, mis-rcy-j-e- 
tetvrta'-ilim, —In Law, a falsehood as to some 
maAcrial matter, uttcied with, intent to deceive, 
(.te Fkacd.) 

MimAL, min'-saf (Lat., rnissak). —In the 
Homan Oatholio Church, a book containing Wio 
ffcrviocs of the mass for the various days of fcfao 
year. In early tiroes, the name mrisa. was ap- 
plicul to the onlor of divine service. In the 
ancient church, tlie several parts of divine ser¬ 
vice wfflfo ananged in ilistinct books; as the 
Sanravusnlariwn,, containing the collects cmd the* 
invariable [lorticn of the cumrauniou service; 
LevUmuinvat, tbs lessons from the Old and lfew 
Ttastaments; MvaivjeliMenumf sections from the 
four Oospels, About the nth or rath ebntuxy, 
it was found convenient generally to units'these 
books, and the combincfl volume was called the 
coiujilcto ot plenaiy mis-vaL Consitlbiable devia¬ 
tions out! corruptions having crept into the mis¬ 
sal,' tho Gomicil'. of Tfeik rccommeuded its 
revision, which was commenoed undei; Pins IT., 
and publSahed under Pius Yj, in* t-sm iitew 
nivisions Were niada under Cmment in 

ido4, and Urban VH'I., in 1634. - (.®w liCasis.) 


MISSION^ nUa'-skwt (Lat., from 

I send).—In connection-with i<el%ipR, mis» 
siofis ore efforts made by the pvwfestors. c^ a 
enjed to propagate ^eir ^bettanes to fose^pi 
countries. Misstobary oEbri is, however, pioro 
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olosely oonaccted with Christianity than with 
any otkar oi%«9th In obedienee to the eoannund 
of Christ (Matt. XKviii. 14,20),and, inoompUaiuia 
with tills coniinand, ilto mpoatolic ahtu'ch hsgait tk 
series of missionary labours, suoh as tht^ world 
had never aeon before. Toward* the close of the 
xst century, ilourisliing churchos had been, ostah^ 
lished in the towns of Asia. Minor, Ctreece, Itaiy, 
the islands of the Medltsrraneau, Northern 
Africa, and probably saveral other countries. In 
tlie arid and 3rd co^ituries, we And luksionariea 
labouriug succeiMfuUy in Soatheru Clertnan}’. 
Gaul, Arubih, andlSthiopta. trader Oonstantuic, 
Chriatiaaiby became the state church, anti the 
custom was gradually introduced of using coer¬ 
cive measures for the advancement of the Ohris- 
tian doctrines. Individual effort, however, was 
not wanting to carry on the worlr, and through 
the labours of St. Patrick in Ireland and Ht. 
Columba in Scotland, these two countries became 
celebrated nurseries of missimmry enterprise. 
For the introduction of Christianity into Britain. 
see ENGi. 4 Jin, Chduch of. Gallus, the a)>oBtlo 
of Switserlaud; Boniface, the apostle of the 
Germans ; Auochar, the apostle- of the North •, 
and Frumeiitius, the apostle of the Ethiopians, 
were also ilistingui-iluML A nosv misakmnry zeal 
awoke in the Church after the foundation of the 
mendicant orders, each striving to excel the 
other in oxtciuling the territory of the Chiireh. 
I’he, discovery of America in 14,92. aarl tho cic- 
ciimniivigation of tho Cape of Good Hoiw in 
1497, opened up new and estenslve fields for 
missionary labour. An extraordinary irapulstfe 
was given by tho ostiiblishmeut of the order of 
Jesuits. (.S’fc Jesuits.) Among those, nono dis¬ 
tinguished himself more for his missionary zoui. 
and labours tlian FrancisXavicr, thea^stle of the 
Indies and Japan. In overy aocossibie country— 
in India, China, Japan, Morocco, Abyssfaiia, Madn^- 
gasuar, Mexico, Chill, I'eru—mUsioaaries word 
to bij found. In 1623 the Pope instituted a con¬ 
gregation of cardinals il.c pifO'j^'MnM Jnla, MulOt 
few yGao'S later, a college-was established for'the 
propagation of the iiuth. During the early pisit 
of their c.xisteiice, tho Protestant churchea'did 
not engage largely in tnlasioiiary labour, probably 
partly on account of the unsettled state of their 
affairs at home; but poriiaps to some extout 
also from a, fctdiiig of opposition to whatever 
seemed to savour olr tho Chuteh of lionre. The 
cai-liest attempt mado by Protestants was 
the seaihug or> fourtoew Bwisa missioaarics to 
Hrarii hi. 1556. Gusta'vas Vasa, of Sweijenv and 
a number of tho German princes-, endeavoured 
to awake oa interest in the uiisskHiavy causej but 
with little succose. In rCat the Dutch opened a 
church ill. the city of Batavia, anxl from thence 
ministers were- sent to Ajnboynai At Deyilen, 
missionaries were educated under the celebrated 
Walaeus, and sent into the East, where tfaou- 
sanils embraced Chtistianity. Theeettloinent of 
New KnglMid by a comimny of noneonfonniets, 
was soon followed by the arrival of John Mot, 
who laboured- among tiie North-Ainoricaii Mi^ 
ans, having as his. ooBeegues John Cotton. 4 dte 
Maidieviw, and others. Otomwelf ousMeived the j 
idea of uniting all the Protestant chnrohee el the 1 
worid into ehe great society for tho propa^tion j 
of tho Gositelin foreign parts.;,but Imouwi. the I 
scheme was aottoxried out, H. tarhodtho htteu- 
tion of ffoghmd' to the importance of tuiesionar^ 
labour. In tyot, the *' Bectoty tor the Pro^gh- 
tion of the Gospel in F'breign WM estw- 

lished uniier the tanc^On of WMstn III. About ‘ 


*705* ^ederick of Denmark apiJliwl to the 
university of Halle for missionuries to proach 
«ie't-»<»spol on the Coast of Malatw, and Missia. 
^egcnbalg aud I'lutche were despatolmd on- this- 
impertaht misrioa. Tho Moruvinns have, how¬ 
ever, exeecdiHl all others since apostolic timoe 
in tboir zeal for missionary enterurisn. They 
selected jicople the most low ami aliaidoned, 
countries the most difflonlt and misoruble, as Um 
Kommsof their labours; tho Hottentots of aeutliern- 
Africa; the Arrowack Indians, and tho ftsgrtws 
of Surinam and Eerbico; and the inhoi^tablo 
regions of Greenland and Isibrarlor. Tho mission¬ 
aries supporteil thenmelves by meclianical or agri¬ 
cultural labour, and the converts wore organized 
after tho luodel of the church at home. (bVe 
Mouavianh.) The Methodists. Imve also dwne- 
muoh gooil in tho ralssionaiy tieW. Tlio ‘ ‘ Baptist 
Mission.ary Society " was founded in 1793, ttiid- 
has laboured more particuhirly in the East and 
West Indies and Westorn Africa, In 1795, tiwn ' . 
‘I Xiondun Missioua^ Sceroty ’’ was fumied, cb»*. 
Misting of Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and Imter^ 
pendents. Tho islands of tho Pacific wmo 
tod as the fir.st missionary field, and twoBty-trimr*'-f'.-< 
young men, selected from a largo number that 
had offered Uiomselvui, were sent out. Ils 
principal stations are now in tho South-Se-i 
fslamfs, Bouthoi'n Africa, India^ China, Britl-h 
Gniaiui, Jamaica, Mauritius. Tlio '‘I'huiidi 
Missionary .Society was founded in 1799, by a 
number of distinguished men bclongiug to the 
ISvangeUoa-l school of tiio JSstoblishyd Olmrch. 

Tho ‘'Scottiali Missionary Bociety ” waaorganizeiJ 
at Edinburgh in 179b, and in 1B24 tho (hmornl 
Assembly of the Ohurcb of Bootiand (‘stablished 
their sooLetsr. At tlie “ Disniption” of 1843. the 
Free Church also eshdilisliod a missiomry sucicty. 
to 1810 tlio Ajnericiui Bonrrl of ComiuissionorB 
for Foreign Missions was established for tho 
support of four studento preparing, for missionwy 
work, and shortly afterwards a Baptist Mis-uim- 
ary .riooicty, now the American Baptiat Mission- 
aiy Hnion, was formed in Boston. Hiiice then 
the niissionary work has been comlnoted with great 
zeal by the Atneiioan churehcA. In Ainurica, hh 
in England, then* are Missionary Socicriw foi 
home ivwrk, capecially in conneotion with thw 
groat towns. It i* imjvossiblo, within our limits, 
to convey evou a faint idea of tho nature aud 
extant of missionai'y work throughout the world. 

Wo can bub epitomiza vcHult*; and in doing. m>, 
ackuowledgu our obligation to tho labouraof Mr. 

W. F, Bainbndge, who hoa reoeirtly (i88a) pub¬ 
lished a valuable work on the subject. 

Frotestant BQssions,—Leotitug Societies of the Pri)- 
i tcstwit ChuieliM, nltli the dates of ostatillsiimetit; — 

1 JiritiA _Socteto for PiopagatiDn of tlJC (!o«jw*l, 

iTOf; Baptist Missionairy Socioty, 1702; londois 
MJaalOnarySOtloty, 1795 i tfijOKih Missionary Sooioly, 
iSoo; Wesleyan Missionary Sociaty, tS cy; (.Imrch ..f 
Scotland Misslonaiy Society, 182+; Free Olmrch of 
Scotland, 18^; Ilnittid Presbyterian, 1877. 

■Americaa.—American Board of CommissloneFs, 
rBro; Baptist Missionary ITnlon, *814,; MoUiodl.-t 
EpiStopM Bpardr 1819 J Protestant Bpisconal Cbnivb, 
^^ac ; Brnbyterlian Board, 1832 ; Beforajed and otlj«r 
I’rwbytoriaUSi tSiafftrst); Southern and other IhipUsts, 
1845 (ftwt); Methodist, South Hawaiian, and other- 
Societies,, tSsj fftrst). 

. ifu«)pei(m.--- 1 ffarwvlaB Mtssionwy Society. 
Netkerimda Missionary Society, *707 ; Basle Mission¬ 
ary'So^ty, iBjd; Ithenish Missioaaw .Hf»)e^, iB »3 ; 
Bwlin Mtoaonary Society, iZij: Belpslc Evangelhiai 
J-Aitheraii Society, 1836; Horwegtan .Sotficly, 1842; 
Berrmansburgh Society and others, 18,2 tflrat). 

Iforfc of the JPn/teeiant SoekUee^—Mt. 3 W.lnlwldga 
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riiakeR the foltowins estimate, derived from rei7 
receotlr {lublUliod onictal iafonDBUoo. 

Hoslotlaa, S 1 is 3 ion&rIei. ®oholM». 

Kngllsh, a,6s7 s>o, 53 a a 37 i *70 385,337 

American, 1,39s 5,498 156,447 80,395 

Canadian, 39 103 1,043 . 

continental, 767 3,44t 68,347 , 37,548 

()theni, 23 . 8,5^4 . 

4,901 28,574 473,' 3 r 393,»8o 

The annual Income of the Societies ainounti to about 
a;i,So<»,ooo, There are m Protestant Foreign Medi¬ 
cal Mlssfohe. 

Bomatt OathoUo tfiasiens.—There are 25 principal 
inleaionary organlaations in oonnoction with the Itoman 
Catiiolio Church:—Aiigoatliilane, Anglican Benedlo- 
tihes. Capuchins, Carmelites, JDominicans, Kudists, 
FranoiscatiB, Jesnits, Mlssious Afrlcaln^s, Missions 
Ftrangers de ticuxelles, Missions Ktrangers de Dublin, 
Missions Ktrangers de Cones, Missions Strangers de 
Milan, Ublatos of tlie liumaculate Concoption, Ora¬ 
tories of Kngland, Pastlunists, Vatriarebate of Jeru¬ 
salem, Priests of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, Mary or 
Pietus; SalvaUn'istes; Saint Ksprit, St. Coear de 
Afarle; I’roimganda, Proimgauda de Foi, Spanish 
lienedlctines. 

Greek Chnroh ]liMio>i,~<}rand Society of the Kussian 
Church. 

MISTAKE, m.is-(aik' (Ang.-Sax.) — ^An error 
or misconceptiou, an unintentional act or omis- 
MOn, arising from ignorance or imposture. The 
law carefully diatinguislies between mistakes of 
Jaw and mistakes of fact. As regards the former, 
itis an ancient and well-known maxim, ionomntia 
Ifijia neminem txi'mat (ignorance of the law ex¬ 
cuses no one). To this rule, however, there are 
some im>iortant (jualilloattuns ; thus, if a person 
Ignorant of a settled principlo of law is induced 
to give up a ri^ht or a portion of bis indisputable 
liroperty, equity will stc^i in and protect him. 
In general, too, equity Will grant relief against 
an act done under a mistake or ignorance of a 
loaterial faet, i.c., a fact essential to the character 
of the act. In criminal cases, a mistake of fact 
is an excuse; as where a man intending to do a 
lawful act, does one which is not lawful; but it 
must be nn ignorance or mistake of foot, and not 
an error in point of law. 

MITHRAS, FESTIVALS AND MYS- 
'I'EKlIiliS OF, fwilh'-itii (Sanscrit, milram, a 
friend).—In the ancient mythology of Persia, 
this was the name given to the lied or Yaeata, 
the Genius of the Sun and ttic ttuler of the Uni¬ 
verse, who was reideSented as protecting and 
supiKirting man in this life, and guarding the soul 
in the next world from the attacks of evil spirits. 
In ancient monuments this divinity is repre- 
Bonted as a youth in Phrygian dress, kneeling on 
an ox, stabbing it in the nock. Several iiguros 
rif this kind are preserved in the British Mtlseum, 
[n other effigies, Mithms- amtears with the head 
gf a lion> The worship <n Mitbra#waa at an 
earljr period adopted in Ronu^ and mysteries and 
festivals wore oolebi'ated. There were seven 
degrees to bo passed tlirough. In Persia, 
festivals were celebrated at a date corresponding 
to our 'Ohi’istmas, and there is some reason to be¬ 
lieve that in some imrts of Syria and Asia Minmr 
human saorj[iie«;ssoin«timeB accompanied the oele- 
brations. - ' ■ < 

M1T1'XM0S, jtttF-ft-wtts (Lat., we send).— 
In Law. a prot^t or command in writing ad¬ 
dressed by contmtimi judicial authority, directing 
certain acts,. suMi os the receipt or disobarge of 
prisoners, or tfii removal of records to be per¬ 
formed. 


MIXED MARRIAGES.— The canon law 
forbade marriages between Ohristiana and non- 
Ohristinns, or heretics; but after the Reforma¬ 
tion, when the Protestants had become so 
important, politically and socially, the Popes 
frequently granted dispensations, ^lermitting mar¬ 
riages between Catholics and Protestants, but 
always on the condition that children, issue of 
the marriage, should be educated in the Roman 
Catholic faith. At a later period, however, this 
stipulation was not strictly insisted on; and in the 
i8th century, the Papacy recognized the validity 
of mixed marriages, even when celebrated with¬ 
out religious rites. In several countries of Europe, 
marriages between persons of different religions 
have either been prohibited or placed under 
stringent restriotions. The law, however, is fre¬ 
quently evaded.> In Austria and some of the 
German States, where the law says that a 
Catholic priest or a Protestant pastor (according 
to the Church recognized by the i>articu 1 ar State) 
shall officiate, his presence as a witness, wherever 
the marriage is oelebrnted, is accepted as satisfac¬ 
tory. In most of the German Stotes, marriages 
between Christians and Jews or Mohammedans 
are prohibited by law, but there is considerable 
laxity in enforcing it. In Russia, marriages be¬ 
tween members of the Greek and Roman com¬ 
munion and heretics are interdicted ; and persons 
belonging to the orthodox Greek Church must 
not marry Greek sectaries. In the case of a mar¬ 
riage between an orthodox Russian and a Pro¬ 
testant or Catholic, the benediction must be given 
in the Greek Chnrch, and the children baptized 
in the Greek communion. In such cases there 
arc frequently two ceremonies, so as to satisfy 
each party. When the Duke of Edinburgh 
married the Gramd Duchess Maria of Russia in 
1874, was first a ceremony in accordance 

with the rites of the Greek Church, and imme¬ 
diately afterwards another ceremony in the 
chapel of the British embassy, when the marriage 
cerernony of the Church of England was per¬ 
formed, The only restrictions referring to mixed 
marriages in the United Kingdom arc in force in 
Ireland. (iSJee MaHRIaok, ) 

MOABITE STONE, mo'-ah-ite.-X large 
stoujB, discovered in 1870, at Diban, the ancient 
Dibon. It is inscribed with Moabitish characters; 
and not only confirms and iltustratos the narra¬ 
tive of tlie Secoml Book of Kings, but gives even 
more historical information. It ajipcars to be a 
contemporary record, from the Moabite point of 
view, of the rebellion of King Mesha against 
Ahaztah (a Kings iii. 4-27), Tlie inscription 
ives the names of the towns rebuilt or fortified 
y the Moabite kiug, of altars raised to Oheinosh, 
the national idol, and of various works of utility 
undertaken. 'The proper names given on the 
stone are in nearly every ease identical with those 
found in the Bible. 

’ MODALITY, modaV-e-te. —In Philosophy, 
a term used to denote the most general points of 
view under which the different objects of thought 
present themselves to the mind. These are pos¬ 
sibility and impossibility, existence and .non¬ 
existence, necessity or contingency, ‘‘n 

MODERADOS, mod-t-nY-doge, —A modern 
political pwty in Spain, headed by Narvaez, Duka 
of Valencia, who opposed the Progrosistas (or 
Advanced Party), tiie leaders of which were 
Esparlerd and Prim. 
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MODERATOR, mod'-e-rai-i&r.~'Vha name ! 
given to the president, for the time being, of tlie 
General Assembly of the Church of Seollanj, 
ami also of the Free Church. The Moderator if 
chosen annually. This is also the name of twh 
officials of the University of Cambridge, ap¬ 
pointed annually to perform certain duties. 
Oambridoh Univebsitv:,) 

MODUS, oa MODUS DEOIMANDI, 
mo'-dm des-e-rmn'-di (Lat., moile of tithing.)-- 
In Law, is a term applied to any customary 
mode of tithing, arising from immemorud usage, 
and differing from the payment of one-tontli of 
the annual increase. 

MOGUL, THE GREAT, moi^ul.-Tbo 

title by which the chief of tho Mogul or Mongiil 
Empire, founded in Hindostan in by Sultan 
Baber, a descendant of Tamerlane, w.as known 
in Europe. The last of this title was Shah 
Allum, who died in 1806, when his great posses¬ 
sions fell chioily in tho hands of the East-lndia 
Company. 

MOHAMMEDANISM, or MUHAM¬ 
MADANISM, mi^~ham'-Tne’dan hm.---Tlie name 
commonly given, in Christian countries, to the 
religion established by Mohammed (or Mahomet, 
the more familiar form of the name), born at 
Mecca, in August, A. n. 570; died at Medina, 
8th Juno, 6ja. Moharametlans call themselves 
by tho name of Moslem, and their crecil, Islam, 
which means “ full submission to God,” Tho 


doctrines of Mohammedanism ar< contained in 
tho Koran {see KoHAN) ; but there are other 
guides to a Mussehnnn’s faiili and piaetices -- 
books entitled Suima, Ijma, and Kins. The 
Sunua contains the propljet's own ^tlylngs and 
precepts, which, though regarded as* in»|iired, 
are distinguished from tho iliu-vt commands of 
God. Ijma is a colleotion of jmlgmonts on con¬ 
troverted {mints, dclivcretl by Mohamnud’s eoin- 
panionsaud loading teacheisof the law. Kias 
IS the employment of deduction or mfueuco 
from a direct preimpt !•» establi.ih any rule of 
conduct. I'rofessor Williams, to uhose learnt'd 
and lucid essay wo acknowledge our indolited- 
ness, says, “Mohammed strove to unite Arabs, 
Jews, and Oliristians in one hoinogenenus 
Catholic Church—to merge all the faitlis in the 
world in the simple monotheistic cicetl whic-h, 
according to them, had always existed, and wonbl 
never ccaso to exist. For the accoinplisliment of 
this grand design ho not only denounced idola¬ 
try, but set himself to abolish all i>rii'st«aft, 
sacerdotalism, ritualism, symbolism, eeclerissttlr 
cal organkation, caste- everything tliat i%l^“ 
posed tv bai tier between tho diroct conirriuHiivM-'' 
man with his Creator—ovcrytliing tbiit impiiOT'’ 
the religious superiority of ono liuman bihig over 
another.” To forward tiiisgroiit end, Molminmed 
appears to have scrupled little as to tho meuns 
employed, inventing miraculous interpositions, 
cominunioations, and visions—perhaps nnrlially 
believing in them, so strangely componmi wa.s his 
nature. Ho asserted that tho true faith had 


doctrines of Mohammedanism may, in largo 
measure, be traced to tho national religion of the 
Arabs and to those forms of Judaism and Ohria- 
tianity which existed in Arabia at tho time of 
the prophet. Opinions respecting Mohamtaerl 
as a man have been much moiliiicd by the re¬ 
searches of recent writers, who tegaru him as 
partially an enthusiast, though not without an 
admixture of lower motives, Frofessor Monler 
Williams, in a paper in 2 ’he Nineteenth Ccpfitry 
(July, i88j), has probably given u just esUmate 
of his characterAll that can he affirmed 
willi certainty is, that, like other human tfeirigs, 
Iv '’'d two natiirc.s, and that these did not 
dominate together. Frobably his lower self had 
scarcely power to make its presence felt during 
the first effervescence of his religious and pitti'i- 
otic feelings. It could seldom, so to speak, t^r 
its head, home down as it was by tho resistless 
impulse of higher aspirations and a burning en¬ 
thusiasm directed towards noble ends. It was 
not until these forces had exhausted themselves 
in achieving victory over external enemies, that 
subtle internal forces, ambitious designs, love of 
power, revengeful feeHu|s, sensual Lnclinaiions, 
began to creep stealthily from their hiding- 
places, and struggle doggedly for the mastery. 
It is certain ttiat, if any admirer of the Arabian 
prophet’s character wishes to depict it in its most 
favourabJo colours, he will bo wise to confine 
himself to the period of his Mecca career.” Tlie 
same writer says; “Frobably the peaeefalnoss 
of his end was due to Mohammed’s having main¬ 
tained, in his own mind, oven to the last moment, 
a general belief in tho trutli of his dwn mission, 
notwithstanding the incemsis^oies, infirmities, 
occasional cruel acts, and time-serving deceits 
which disflmred his later career, and of which 
he could not have been wbofly unconscious. For 
Mohammed never professed to be anything but 
sinful man; never claimed tube exempt from the 
feelings and infirmitiea of humaoliy.” 


been originally revealed to Abraham, and trans¬ 
mitted through Ishmael to the Arabs, Tlie 

S aramount i'iea of tho Molmmmedan faith is 
fie unity of Oodj “tbo ever-living, the ever- 
subsisting;” Christians, or Trinitarians, arc 
designated as “ those who give Go«l a partner.’' 
All tho prophets sinned, except Jesus, who bad 
tho power of working miracles, and was of 
miraculous birtli, a distinction which Mohammed 
never claimed for himself. Mohaniinetianisiii is 
commonly regarded as half way between p;ig.n.ii' 
ism and Ohristianily; but it approaches muoli 
more nearly the latter than the former, and 
must be viewed as a great improvement upon 
tho religions which it supplanted. Keganling 
the connection between Moluiininedtviiisin, Jndn- 
ism, and Ohristianity, wo <inote from Doan Mil- 
man’s “ Latin Ohristianity.” “ The creation,” 
he says, “ as affirmed in Islam, was strictly 
BibUical; tho history of man was that of the Old 
Testameut recognirod in tho New, though not 
without a largo admixture of Jcw'ish legend. 
The forefathers of the Mohammedan, as of tho 
Jewish and Christian I’oligioiis, wore Adam, 
Noah, Abraham; and to the old prophets of 
God, among whom were included Moses and 
Jesus, were only added two local prophets sent 
on speoinl missions to certain of the Arab tribes, 
to Ad and to Tharaud. Even Mohaiiirnedan 
fable has none of the inventive originality of 
fiction. There is scarcely a legend which is not 
either from tbo Talmud, or rather the source of 
most of the Talmud, tlie religious tradition of 
the Jews, or the spurious (not the genuine) 
Gospels or Christianity. The last day, tho judg¬ 
ment, tho resurrection, hell, and . paradise, 
though invested in a cinimnstantiality of detail, 
much of it foreign, so far as we can judge, to 
tho Ftmrisaio notions of our Saviours day, and 
singularly contrasting with the modfest and less 
material images of the New Testament, were 
already parts of a oominoa creed. The Koran 
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tiM scarcely* eurpamod tbo ftrooscT actions of 
another life whi^ wore ‘alroafly-rtjceivod by the 
Tolmndic dew# and the Judaims ClnistkaB— 
itho CfaiUiwts of tho'earty:ages. It oiity atlapted:! 
this materinUsnn to tho fffiws and hopca of a- 
Bedouin and a polygatftoiMi people. It una^ be 
• doubted whether it goes heyoad the terrific inw- 
giasrti«f»8 of the T*lm«ili*lB in those minute and 
|3iM-tieu)%r'acoomitn of ■heH-firn which glare in all 
Its iKrges. la its paradise it dwells on that most 
■esquiskta hixury to a wanderer in tho deeert— 
perennial tivaris of cool, pare water, and it 
adds a harem to the joys of the blessed.” Good 
and bad ttngcl* and genii {Jinn) arc promiiient 
■iu tho Aloliammedan tbcolOgy. Tho angels 
baive pure and «uUtk bodies, formed of jmrtioles 
•of Are, and svoro tareatod before rhaa, ' They 
Kseparaie the eoul from tho body at death, 
•mmduot It to 1‘armlise, conoey warnines and 
S’cvehiticAis to tlio living, and after death, two 
.ssn^ls, iNalcer,aivd Mu/ukir, pass a preliminary 
judgment on the soul; and at t|re day of judg- 
insnt the Uwno of tho Almighty will too toorne 
np by wigeh. The greatest of the angels is 
4 iatond, or dibroil, who acts «« an Intcrcoasor for 
Iwdipvej’B, is dewgnated as the " spirit of botiness, 
and afwumed human shape when too ajipoared to 
3toiry and to JSlohammed. IWis (a name pro* 
tonbly corr(r{>t«H.1 from tho Greek Diabolos) is the 
ibcvil, who Whs condemne#! to eternal punish' 
'Jnont for uofosing to worship Adam, at the 
oomwutnd of ABah (God), but was reprieved un- 
4dl tho rosmteotion day, and employ ml hlinaelf.in 
inciting mtm to .sin and dutbelief. Bto presides 
•over tho toad angels, nineteen of whom receive 
ttiid tortsufo the wicked. The genii occupy a 
lower ]X)sitIon. tIuMi angels, and are divided into, 
•tiva classes, good and had. They roam ahont, 
working wonders aimong men. Afany signs arc 
to pivcfcde the day of Jmlgment. The sun is to 
wise ia the west, and Jesus Ohrist is to dcseond i 
on. the Mosque at JPaaniscws. The frequent ad- 
inissions of the pre-eminent atferihutes of Christ 
& stritoing fmtiire in tlic teaching of Mo- 
Iwinmsd, ligradiee is dhridod into seven stages 
•or re^ons of happiness; and h^ also tons seven 
•dtvwiaHB, A lmdg6,> SirAt, finer than tlie edge 
•of a oword,' gtrutmies over hcU, and over this 
toiidge beliovert have to pa«i, the latter falling 
anto hell iu the attempt. But Anners will not 
hi< punished eternally. In Paradiao the atttac- 
tioue otfored are generally of a vtS'y sensual hind i 
ftnit M nliculd be added tlmt the chief d^^to h*. 
.tlie pscaonEO of G^. Jfeil k desmibedasa reign, 
'•offiro^ the wJiAiod #^e olotliod in vestments-erf 
'tiasao, Bhod with ahoes of fire, drink scalding 
«wwlier,eat filth, 4W>d are beaten with iron roils;- 
dyfahanUBodanitm U essentially a rcligioa of 
*work8, Wie performano© of which oAorda the only 
-yntsuMi of htjrhtg up a Btm’c of merit, ami gaining 
admimthon to Baradloe. The chief iwactieal 
•dutiea jsre « erinfossian of faith by repetition -of - 
itite Btoetft -creed, poiftr, fasting,-ftlmsgiving, and 
gnlgirinu^ 1^0 B^oa. Prayer (always in Arabic) 
asto'he madefiye times a-day, and ct^tot to toe|iro- 
•oeda(i4^;toQ(di)jr^lu^hs. it oonsists in repeat¬ 
ing ftomOitB of Ihe £w»n, and ascribing pmisi's 
to the ncernnpntdcd by iwesccibcd 

yMwtuvcBftoBCmtvH^and^oidra OuPrkUys; 
•iwayccBv mhM ^ pRfd qHrhUcly -in the. tnoaqiies. 
eoatiog ,1s mattped while the «u'» is above litoe 
•IsoHsoa th« mon^dtasnuna. Alms 

•asoiS«ddi|pto»^*<MitiamtO’G*s^^ whkh deliver from 
limU, in Paeodiise. XWcace- 

wl -indi|gait^i|lt||eikii[[^ aAd;idclG'»'A 


imramount duty. Gausideratioa for ihe lower 
animals is also inculcated, and, alone of all 
retogioue teachers, Mohainmod taught that they 
.will bii admitted to a future state of emtence. 
'T*ilKriraago to Mecca once in a lifetime is enjoined 
on nil who hare sufficient bcaltlt of body, and 
moans given to enable them to bear the journey. 
The revorenoe for tho old temple at Mecca {see 
KaaUa), perhaps induced Mohammed to enjoin 
the .performanse of cm’taiu ccremonios of super¬ 
stition by ilie pilgrims. In deference also to 
existing praetioes, although he at first adopted 
baidism as an initiaiory rite, he afturwai'ds sub- 
-Bt^uted oircumoision, but that rile bein^ olremdy 
generally practised, no directious for its pei<for- 
manco were needed and none are given in the 
Koran. The teacher found polygamy and con- 
ctdihioge exist, and “he was uu|^io to conceive 
a state of society in which they would cease to 
exist;” but he enforced rcgnlitions whioli, to 
some extent, mitigated the evils. He limited tho 
number of wives to four, but permitted oonou- 
binage. lie denounced infanticide, prohibited 
the use of intoMcating drinks, divination, and 
gambling, and so fw advanced the cause of 
miirality, among his Mlowcra. Occasionally a 
very elevated moridityk in-sulcatcd by tho Koran, 
as in tlie following passage:—“There k no 
piety iu turning your faec towaids the oast or tho 
west, but he is jnous who bolievotli in Ooii, and 
the last day, and the aagets, and tlie Bcujifui-es, 
and the )>rophetB ; wlio, for the love of God, dia- 
hmseth his wealth to his -kindred, and to tlie 
orphans, and to the needing, cued tu the wayfarer, 
and to those who ask, and for ransoming ; who 
observethprayer, and payeth tlie legal alms, and 
who is one of those who arc faithful to their en¬ 
gagements, and patient under ills and hardships, 
and in time of trouble; those who are just, and 
those are tiisy who fear God.” 

fiootarian Divisions.—Tradition asserts that Moham¬ 
med predicted that 73 sects would arise after his diKitb, 
otth' one at which would have the right to be calluil 
ortliodox, white every one Of the remaindur would cialm 
to «e tho only true form Of islatn. The three main 
divisions now ortiting ace the ^unmin, SHnahk, and 
tyoAahiii, The cinnnis oonsidor tbemsaives to be tlie 
only orthodox followers of the prophet, oa the ground 
that they accepted Abubakr, Onur, and Olhinau (the 
two former Mulianimed's faUieTs-in-Uw, and the third 
hia son-ln-hiw), os rightful Khallfs, or Hucuesflcrs, of 
the prophet. There ore, however, four minor divisions, 
among the Sunnis. The Shiahs declare tliat the 
KhoUfato ought to'have passed at once to All, the pro- 
' Chet's cousin luid husband Of his daughter Patimah. 
The sect did not assume eonstdeiuGe broportioue tltt 


ackHOWltsdgeotdr twelve true suecassoF,<i of the prophet, 
whom they call Imams, or leligtons leadew. 'Fko (Irst 
was All, and the twelfth Abu-Kasim or Mshdl, “ the 
.euid«d,’'wi)0 disappeared in a myaterious manner in 
; the asStbyearoftheMohammedian ora,butwill reappear 
at the end of tlie worid. Thera are ja minor sects 
among tho Sfaiabs, same of whom exath-Ali' above 
'Medtammod, one sect holding him to he »n Incai-sation 
of the Deity. Some of the ceremonies .ore obeeryed 
nntch mare strictly by the Shiahs thau-by the Sunnites, 
who cbdiB' to be the Only orthodox Moslems. The 
wabshk. are a modern sect, founded about rso years 
agOi^Aprofeeringan endeavour to,restore the purity of 
'Istnm: M they are fonatiibil, and ready to undertsika 
waC wgalnst infidels.' The Tttrlra, figymtians, Arabs, 
oad'the Indian btobamnMdacs aramosUydannls; thb 
'Persians are fihiabs;. .and the tolmbitatits.ot 'iteHeim 
Arabia generally tViuiabls. Xo India, many -.pracrioes 
^ superstitious observances toave toeon adopted from 
Hlndoolsm and Snddhinn, Poor MobasunedBW come 
to Hindoo shrines to obtain velDif tram diaeara-;'' sued at 
.P^raliwtfdtotiasnwiadaraBtt njia fiB a Idb* inNSwraed 
.and Me greeitiy wvaiairaad,. InfisraMobsraigiedsMsara 
.gWCerifily dMtM Igto ’ftimf'.fiBiww-ithfi fififiglfti, oc 
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Syeds, gappo^eil to be degcetided ffom tt»« propbet and 
placed to tho front ranlt; the MogiHs, Patlnuje, and 
Mbeklis. The Indian Mosteim my reverence to the 
memory of Italy men, or Pin, wiiote tonthe are rbslted 
by pitgrlme i’ruin ali parte of Indie. In Cential Africa, 
there ore innueiiee uauiben who profeea Moham- 
medcioSsm, but of« very degraded kind. 

ProsreCB of Kobamiaedanimn. --.On tb( dcst ptomtUga- 
tton, the dootrbiCji of Islam spread tvlth unartos 
rapidity; and in twelve years the whole of drablH 'Iwid 
■eonbraesd that faith. The extension of the .imwer of 
the drabeeoon carried this reUgionintootheraCcintries; 
and Syria, Persia, and Northern Afrioawme emnpoUud 
to attbniit to their power and to receive tludr faith. 
At the beginning of .ttie dth century tiiey crossed over 
into Spaiji, one province after another was epeedll; 
Bubdn^, and for nearly {too y’earstha Saracens retained 
a dominion to that cunntry. In Asia .they advanced 
eastward to India and Chtoa; and to the former 
country they fouiidwl vast empires on the shores of 
the Jndus and Garifes, which for <a tonx time wore 
Htrougholds of tohuulsm; nut to the latter oouutry 
thetr progress was soon stayed. Pr^ energy was In¬ 
fused Into the IdcNleiu ooinnumitleA by the aceesslon 
of the Soliook Turks, both they and toeir successors, 
Che Usmanlis, VoluiitArily recoivlng Islamism tocin-tba 
very people they hod couqu«red> The Ottoman rulers 
gcadoolly undermined tlie Jlyaastine empire, which at 
length fell ivifii the taking of Oonstonttnople to 1453. 
Tim power of the tohim was now at Its height; and for 
a time tlie Turks were the terror of Italy, Hnngary, 
Riid Germany. Thch' power, however, soon be^n to 
Alii. Sicily was lost to them ; and in 1493 their fatst 
etrcmghalds to Spain were taken. It is eidimoted that 
tliu number of professed Mohammodans of &U teBts 
thioughout the world Is about 130,000,000. 

MOLINISTS, mo-y-nistg ,—The name of a 
.si'cfc iu the Kouian Catholic Chwch, virliioh 
ted tho opinions of Molina, a Spanish Jesuit and 
professor of theology at Evora, in Pcnliugikl (i 53 S 
--1600). IIu inaintaiired the hypotheeis that the 
decree of predestination to eternal glory was 
founded upon a previous knowledge taiil can-- 
aideration of the merits of tlie elect; tliot tdts 
grace from the openvtion of wlnch those uvm^s 
are dcrivorl is not elWoaeioiw Iqi its own 'tntriofeic 
power only, but also by the consent of our own 
will, and because it is administered in t^^e 
oiroumstances in which tho Dotty, by 'U!»t 
branch of llis knowledge whioh is ca^od 
8 <fientia vieriia, foresees that it will bo itdS- 
cooious. This doetrino was violently assaitcrl, 
especially by the Dominicans; aairl at length 
Pope Clement VIII, apiminted a congregation to, 
investigate the matter. Opinion, was so touch 
divided upon the subject, that the pope decided 
thaf^ both doctrines (tWt of Molina and that of 
^ opponents) might safely be taught in thb 
ChurOh. Tho M^udsts, however, eoon disap¬ 
peared, as other views involving fhe question nf 

S r^estinaiiou And grace Were advanced. {See 
Ant&wsmm.) 

MOLXiAH, TOof'-to.—^The name of AJ^pritual 
and judicial oiKeer among the Turks, superior to 
tlie cadis or inferior judg^, and having eivil and 
erimiBol jurisdiction ovet *town» w large diotrichi. 
Over the moUos are tiro .katUiks kora, or aaprome 
judges of tho empire, oiho sit In the divah. 

“MOLLY MAGlJrilES-”,^'Khe name as- 
samed by a secret society, mostly composed of 
Irishmen employedln thamiaea or Peimsylvania, 
.the .purpose being to pro^cure the asokwiaatien 
of otmoxkms Mrsans,- After exiating for several 
years, and tho ^rpe^Otioil of .Wai^ miirders, 
aome of the iesdere ^ere brou^^ to'jjdaflae, and 
tho society broke, up. ' , V 

MOLOOH, ott 

ma'4^.r^The nadiidhjii god th^. AiixdQn]^ 
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and is freouoniiy montiomiid iu Scriptiurc. It is 
highly iwcmabh' tliat tho Hobtws wore addicted 
to worship of this deity bofoi* they canio out 
of Egypt: a®d Mosiss to seveml ukws forbids 
them, under pain of death, to dedicato their 
childrmi to Moloch. Soiomoa, sodiumil hy his 
foi-eign wives, built « high place far him; and 
Manassoh. imitated his un}»ioty bv making his 
sou piss throngh the fire to Moloch. The 
idolatry continued from that time, ohiefiy in tho 
valley of Tophet and HiimUTa, till the captivity, 
aftoe whioh all trace# ^ .this worshi)! disajjiiicav. 
There are variotw opimen# asto wJiAt k miant by 
“ causing to paiw throngh the ftro.” fimuo think 
that tho childmv leaped wor a flre samd to tho 
idol} others that they passed batwoim two lisfis; 
and others that they were really burnml in tlm 
firo by way of sacrifico to tlm god. TJiu last 
opinion seems the luust iwubabio. and to accord 
most witli portions of Soriiituroin which it in 
mentione.l, Accordisg to • some accounts, tho 
image of tho god was of brass, seated on a tlirquo 
of the saute metal, and with arms cxtondoifti^l^ 
if to embrace some one. When sacj'ificos 
Dlfer^ to him, the imago was heattnl 
within, and the ndicrahto vlotitn was fWlIlKii;. 
within the arins, its cries being drowned liya'’ 
great noise of drums and other instvuinonts. 
The xilaoc where these saeririoeu wore ofl'ered was 
so abhorrent to the minds of the hvlei Jews 
that they employed, its name to designate llio 
plane of future termeut. Moloch is sometimes 
idoatiflod witli the t'koenician god Doal. 

MONAOHISM, miynf-a-kkrn (lat,, mcna- 

ijAiis, a monk, from Or., tnomtiihdii, solitary), A 
term used to denote tho monastic systeip of life 
which has prevailed in the Ohurch from a very 
early period, iioine I*rotestant historians nre of 
opiinop iliat mowachwra was orighutily fm:cign to 
jwiiaitlvo Obristiaiaty, beiug atloptod from tho 
Ak’xandriati philoscqihy; others, again, liold 
that its rise was owiug to circumstances within 
the Church itself; {kirtlculariy the hardships to 
which it was exposed, by w hioh inauy of tlic ba- 
lievors were driveo from tlwir humas and cotn- 
pellod to seek for safety in desert places, Long 
neforo the rise of Christian monachism, the 
EsSenos in Palestluo, and the Jewish sect of the 
Therapeut* in Egypt, seem to have formed re¬ 
gular oommunities of ascetics. 

History.~Christian tnonochinn may be reganied as 
bavlijg Its mwt beginning in the xnd century, when we 
find sowio osootfcK who lived to oriibocy and Voluntary 
.poverty, nnU eiiwnnetl intercourse with tiie wmld. 

' They, however, Hvoil isoJateU, and wot to cmarannltiee. 
The father of wHinacbbim iiroiwt is genersUy agreed to 
have been Antony, who, lu tlw year 305, ooUectvd a 
number at useetics into an essoriatoa community in 
to'pt, and regniated their mode of living by lUtod 
luLs. Hie rtlsotole Hflarlon soon after undertook Hio 
same thing to iHiieKtiae and tiyrla. Almost at the 
seme time, Aones, or Eugenins, with his asssoHates 
ffaddanos and Azyens, iairoiluced this mode of life 
into Me.‘iopatomia and the uelglitouting coantHee. 
Tiiese wore imitated by many others with so much 
suoeess. that in a short time all the Eirtt swarmed wi th 
pertdus who, abandoning the oecnpHtonv and eonviioi- 
ences of life, and all intercoUtoe with Noeiety, pined 
away amidst various hardships, hunger, and and'orltig, 
to Ortirii to maintain a closer canimtmton witli _<;oil 


auiolne Christians to live for the booent of othiTr, and 
to Mt their light ao shine before 13,e world tlmt duidro 
sectog their good works may gimtfy fJod. Vrom the 
Ewd, tide oaetere discipline passed mto.the West, and 
fijFBt into Italy and the adiooent litiuida; -bat who oon- 
, veyedttttotneriauiuHHdato, AftoEtotf^ dt, Itortto, 
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thoeelebmi^ bUhpp of Tonnir aouie mouaa- 

t«rte« in Oaai, attd ^7 bib okanii^e Imtl lUacoaneB pra* 
dared eueti an elfecti <pat two'Atoueaitd tuoolMi ara 
add to have asc^emhled M hia ranerA Xht» var ot 
Ufa i^oally extended oret tb« odier coontviee of 
Europe. OfheanctenttaonkivreRiiotliltethemodttn^ 
<Uetm^ui(Hedlla^ oirderi, but tobk iheti' naoies frdm 
the idaepe vMen they ii^Uled, or were dtetlngotoheii 
by their dloefanttnodes m living: a«-^t. the Ancho' 
ret«, who itved alone in private eelie In the wildeyaeM; 
9. the Otnnofallea, who lived In ooisB)a.i>4y, eeveral ol 
tnem ig the same bouiw, under the direetion of a 
nipeilor; amt % iSarabitMt or vtrotting ntOnks. who 
hod DO fixed rnis or rp^denee. I'be fiist and last of 
those pame gradually to be absorbed lu the regular 
CtoDobite system, whioh was principally regarded by 
the Chiiroh, and must under Us direction. Originally^ 
mOnkt were no more than laymen, whose bffice, eaVs 
j^me, “ b not to teach but to mourn.'’ Slot only 
were they prolitblted the pilcsthood, but pilosts were 
expressly prohibited from becoming monke. Pope 
blrioifis was the fit at who called them to the olericste, 
on the ocoaalon of a great scat city of priests which the 
Church was then supposed to laWur under; and since 
that time tlm priesthood hns been usually united to 
tlio monastiesl profession. The manner of admission 
to the monastic life was usually by some change of 
habit or dtvm, not to dgnlfy any religious mysteiy, 
but only to express their gravity and contempt of the 
worUL Ko solemn vow or profession was rennlred 
at iheir admission, but they underwent irlennlu pro¬ 
bation, during which Ume they wine inured to the 
exercises of Ute inonastto life. Xf after that time they 
ohose to continue the same exercises, they were with¬ 
out further cerenionr admitted into the community 
They were also at liberty to return at any time to 
secular life, Nor wae any solemn vow of poverty re¬ 
quired, though it woe nsuai fur men voluntarily to 
dispose of their estates for charitable purpuics before 
they entered into a community. 'Tbe monasteues 
weie oumwimty divided, Into snyeral parte, and proper 
oillcers appointed, over each of them Over every ton 
monks was a decomus, or dean, and overevery hundred 
a omitMHus, Above those weie the pafrsi, or fathers 
of the monosterleSi oOUedidso the abbots or presidents. 
The husioess of the dean was to exact every man's 
daily toski xnd to bring U to tboeecemomaa, orsteward, 
who gave a monthly account of it to idle father or 
abbot, tor, as the monasteiies at that time had no 
standing revenues, all the monks were obliged to exer¬ 
cise ihemselves.ln bodily labour, so as to maintain 
themselves and not be burtlensome to otiiers. The 
monk that did not work wag viewed ae no bettor than 
a covetous defrauder. Towards the close of the sth 
century, th» monks, who hod foimerly lived only for 
theroamves in solitary retreats, and had never thought 
of assuming any rank in the Church, came to be giadu- 
ally emlowCd wtth such honourable privileges and 
wealtb that they soop found themselves to be In a 
uosUlon of great power and Intinence. The tame of 
thwr piety grid sanctity was very great, and the pas- 
EdaAof occctiagedlBees and eonvents for their benefit, 
waa carrledbeyond alt bounda A new epoch in thg 
history of western monaChlSin began with Eeuedict off 
Kui0la,^WDdS» rule (Sf9) rune gmdaally Inio geuerw 
uae,,!kk^«rmlng the nrevlomdy ladependent cort 
amiAfUiis lato an nlerarcnical mllgiour order. It bt- 
paM the bond of union for most of the western cod- 
veuta; iml ^he many Jkvoors reetdved from CbureU. 
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t greater ot leseor number of the convenln 
If Absong the earlier of these retonnecs 
it Awan^ who died Sui, and whose 
bn Jb« rule ot St Benedict enjoyed a 
ki kmno. who became abbot of attny 
.dm fotmuatiott of the copgregatton of 
mildk'who founded the oongnwation of 
Ouatbeirt that of VaUombrosa 
israslma end of we nth century arose 
^ Wd Cawtknsliui btdors, the order of St. 

4 <.A iSe warilhe tptrlt of 
uttku of we monasdc wftb 


orders; aa the Knights ot St. John, Hie Templars, the 
Teutonia Knights, the orders of St J'ago, < alatrava, 
Alcantaia, Ac. 'Ibe large Inorenge <f{ orders called 
forth much opposition, and the Conned of l-atecan, in 
txj5, pSASed a resolution that no now orcler should be 
estab&diod.. Notwithstanding this pruhibUion, there 
umoat immediately arose an entirely new class of 
orders~tbo mendioants, including t^o Tronclseans, 
BominloaAS, (iarmulltea, AuguiUniafis, and others, 
who limogutatfid a new era in the history of western 
monachism. They directed their attention more uat- 
tioniarly to the lower orders Of society, among whom 
they became very impular They spiead with great 
npidity, and bad many impovtaat privileges conferred 
on them by the popes Several of their members filled 
the highest oitlces In the < burch, even to the papal 
diair. In the 14th century, a general degeneracy of 
monachism commenced, until at length the nanie of 
monk came to be tdmost synonymous witli ignorance, 
rudeness, and eveiy sptdes of immorality The dawn 
of the Reformation In tbs idth century had'kn, im 
portant InSueuce on this state of things, and strong 
elforts were imtde to enforce a more strict observance 
of the rules of m« respective orders. The Oonufil ot 
Trent passed a suipberol regulations for the internal 
nianageme&t of religious houses. Several neA orders 
were formed upon Improved rules, the most famous or 
which Is that of the Jesuits, who weie, more than any 
other order, under the absolute power of the Poiie 
Strive tlie Reformanon, however, monachi'.ia cafiubt 
be said to have manifested any inherent vitallkr or 
power; and with the advance of mudsru civitizaUon 
its highest meaning and only ronservathe use are 
gone. <if« alsoAwuusfiNrANB, BaNEUicriNva^ Boar 
moans, Knancitsi inu, Ae} 

In Uetaphysics, the word, according to Le^biiUa, n 
used to denote a siliiiple substance, Imvlng no pnYts , i 
compound ;q.b«tancti being an aggregate ol simple ijiib 
stances or monads. The basis 01 the monadic theoiy 
lies in Mtevaiious philosophical systems of ntmoentus, 
Ketio, Smt fcplcurus. l-eibnitx was the first to arrange 
till different theories in a syetom. * 

,• MONARCHf ANS, mo nar'-ko-ans .—A sdcli 
cjf Christians that arose about the en<l of the epd 
oontuiy, and inaisted upon the unity or oueueAs 
of God, as opjiosed to the commonly xeceiv,^ 
dootrino of three persona in the Godhead. They 
dilfccod greatly from each other on other points^ 
more pat ticularlyrcgai ding the nature of Chust i 
some of them uvld that ho waa God Himself: 
otaers that Ho waa a power or nianifcstation of 
the Deity, but that He did not exist as a distmot 
person before His incarnation; whilst others rc- 
gaidod Him only as a mole man. 

MONARCHY, mofflW-keCOr,, monos, alone; 
'and at<oke, government).—A term whicli Iiteially 
means that form of government in which the 
goverei^a power is vested in the hands of a single 
persoti. In some monarohics, the will of the 
sovereign is uncontrollable; in bthera, his autho¬ 
rity is ruBtrainod by laws, And assisted by a Par¬ 
liament , The former are tfermed despotic or 
abtolwte, tiie latter constitutional or limited 
monatulucs. Some monarchies «t« hereditary, 
descending regularly from father to sqm: others 
are elective, where, on the death of a monarob, 
his successor is appointed by oleciton, as was the 
ease in Poland before its dlsmembertnoni. 

MONASTERY, mon*-af^-e{¥e. ,monaaire. 
Low l.At., rnonasttrium}.—A rmiglous house 
built for the reception of reKgiotts persons, 
whether it be abbey, prif^, onnnory, or the 
like, More properly, however, it is appned only 
to the houses^ of monfcA mendioaut fnars, 
and nuns, tlffamt being oa^ed retigious hous^ 
(jfee kloKaoiitsu.) , 

jVeiusteriea destreyol irt Hie pef^mMAtMUc-.Tlie 
foSewing caknikiiHS Art k«»a itoide of th^^immlsw 
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ftnd wealth of the raUgiooa bcnues in Englaadt dis¬ 
mantled and scattered, Irom ftnt to last, at tite time 
of the Ketorinatlon, so far aa any evidenoe axlets ;~- 
liSsseT Mooastetles, of whleh we have the valdatton, 
3^4 ; Oreatet Honastetles, 186; btlonxlng to the Uoa- 
pitallen, 4S; Colleges, 90; Hos)>ttab, xio; Chantries 
and Free Chapels, a374—total, >tSe; besides the 
friars' houses, apd-those suppressed'hy Wolsey, «kd' 
many small houses of which We have tto phrtmolar 
account. The clear yearly revenue of the several 
houses at the time of their diseolutioa, so (es; as we 
have any account, seems to have been utollotraOf 
the greater monasteries, £104,91013s. w.; of thelessir 
monasteries, of which we have the valaation,^£s9,7<n 
IS. rod.; Kni;^tsUospttallen'head house inlonaon, 
£3,385 ras. SdT; twenty-eight of their houses in the 
country, £3,026 98. sd. 1 Friars' houses, of whleh we 
have the valuation, iiSydi as.—^total, £140,784 tos. ad. 
Talcing into account the valuation of money at the 
time—at least six times.as mueh at the present, and 
considering that the estimate Of land n generally 
euppo-sed to have been much under the real value, and 
making some allowance for omissions, the entire re¬ 
venues of these houses must have been enormous. 

MONK. {See Monaohism.) 

MONOPHYSITES, mo-no/-e-®f«es (Gr., 
monos, anil phusit, nature ).—A sect of Christians 
that arose in the sth oenthry, and maintained 
that there was oiut one nature in Christ, in 
opposition to the ueoision of the Council of 
Clialcedon (451), that Christ had two natures. 
Eiityclics, the leader of this sect, maintained 
that everything human in the nature of Christ 
was absorbed by His divinity, and became one 
with it. Tills doctrine led to violent disputes in 
the Church. In Egypt, Palestine, and other 
parts of the East, the Monophysite doctrine met 
’‘with many adherents. In Antioch, a leader of 
tile Munophysites was raised to the mtriarchBl 
dignity. They were encour^ed by the cmiwror 
Anastasius; but Justin I., Justinian, and others, 
adopted severe measures against them. They 
woie also divided among themselves — the 
Suverians maintaining the corruptibility, the 
Julianists the incorruptibility, of. the body of 
Christ. By the seal of Jacob Baradteus, bishop, 
of Bdessa (541), they were pemnanently organised 
in Syria and Mesopotamia, with a patriarch tk 
their head; and from him they are frequentl|^ 
termed Jacobites. The efforts of Baradmns wore 
ably seconded in Egypt and the adjAoen'l^ 
countries by Theodosius, bishop of Alexandria.' 
In the present day, the Mouopbyaites are divided 
into two sections—the Asiatio and African—the 
head of the former being the patriaroh of Antioch, 
of the latter the " mtriarch of Alexandria. 
The former ate snbiuvtded into Jaoobites and 
Armenians, tite latter into the Ooptio ttai 
Abyssinian ohttroh^. 

MONROE RGOTRINB.—In l^ctident 
Memroe's message to; theCoQgresi^ of the ITnited 
States in Decewbw, he expressed bdi 
determination not to permit toy Etucopeah perivet 
to interfere witii ^'concerns <n the itoep^ent 
States of Kmdh Amerito. &a deblsda* 

tion has been atoepted aa a.pertutotot feature 
the policy toe c dii^!8tatoe." - ' ' 

MONO'lMJESlSliffiHO^no^sf •fmfGr.^wtoTms,; 
and theos, God}«>:r<;A> be||ta!f in,jtod of, 

only one God, in opposition topo^jf|ltoismt'^h^% 
acknowledges a p$b|ito(iy w goto. ’ ^ 
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pmson oSf Christ, maintalaed Hint there was but 
one mtolfestation of wiU. They arose in the 
early part of tho 7th century, and being for a 
time nurtured and protected by imperial appro- 
Imtion, which thus sooght to tmito the opposing 
torties of the orthodox and tho Monopfiysites, 
they spread irm rajddly. The first Council of 
lAteran uadbr Pope Martin I. {649) oundemnetl 
the Monothelites; and. in t68o the sixth Cl^u- 
menical Council at Constantinople affirmed two 
wills in Christ, and exoommumoated Maoarius, 
‘riaroh of Oonstantincmle, and othor leaders of 


— — ——- w«»v^ ^swwaaavawaaav«« waavaas 

selves till the lath century, when they abjured 
their opinlnns, and were received into the Roman 
Catholio Church. 

MONSTRANCE, mn>-sira>m.-^A vcsbid 

used in Roman Catholic churches, to present the 
consecrated host to the worship of the neo uM 
during processions. ™ 

MONTAQNARDS, mon'-fan-pimht. bSfes 
Mountain.) 

MONTANIST8, moa'-fem-Mfs.—-A religious 
sect that sprang up towards the end of the and 
century, and were called after their leader Mon- 
tauns, a Phrygian. He pretended to inspiration, 
and gave out that the Holy Ghost bad instructed 
him In several fioints whioabad not been revealed 
to the apostles. Two of tho most celebrated of 
his followers were Maximilla and Priscilla, two 
ladies of fortune, who were early converted to 
his opinions, and pretended to nronhesy. Soon 
after he found a cealous and giftea advocate in 
TertuUian. Tlio Montaniats preached a most 


gitilty of certain notorious offenocs. They 
represents the mOlenntum as beihg near at 
hand, and taught that Fepuaa, in Phrygia, was 
to be its eeutre. Hence they were sotnetitnes 
called Pepurians^ Fhry^ns, aiul Oataphrygians. 
They spread rapidly in Phryna and <rther parts, 
but wore violently opposed by the Alexandrian 
school, tod condemned by several provincial 
counoils; tod they at length disappeafod about 
the end of the 4th century. 



the continent, and said to nave been ffirst . estab¬ 
lish^ at Persia in the latter half of the rsth 
century, by rather Barnabas of Temi, and to 
have ^en its name firom the hill on whieh it 
wassituatod. The object was to deUver thc 
needy from the usurious Jewish nioneydeiulcrs, 
by umding money upon pledges at a veify mode¬ 
rate rate of interest, so as barely to' cover the 
necessary exnensto. Popes Leo X. aud Paul 
ZH. itsutobmls approving of these itatifptions, 
which were soon'established, in other towns of 
Italy, to w^ as in Spaip, the Netherlands, and 
other countries. Ihere are tovexal atiU in exiat- 
anqe 'In various piato of the oontUiaati ■ 

: Mohide' Fidto of Paris advances to the v^e of 
ahoubii^thiFdB of tho pledges, ehargiog interest 
ai-toe tote of 4|i per tout; ]^r ana(im,bendea| 
cent, per miontit. fpr the expetoto. m the 
l#ihinent. tto atonal raooipto aid mcpendi- 
; tmibiint. smifeciiiy^fr to aomp ppHtofib 

Ctli ’ I r' ' s'"* I-' M ‘kb '*’4 , 'ta ' 
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Ibmti TnwaartMiUftW 
tmtputa at IWj ta mj>i 
Uie ««ne tninciiw as Um . 


im D«6df wltb gntn oa 
ttfOeFim- 


MONISfijr mmth (Anf.-Sax.^ mmaCA}.‘^Jn 
poptUor laa(p^qi;f{« is froc^ken^T aw^d to 


iritsn tib maon kikoeks, wharsas a Iosm for 

ts twelmmaoRtb niMtut a Mlar year. Formorly, 
Ib staiuti^^ tftoaili ctonotos a Itmar naoftth, ualeis 
oaloBdar vas spedifled; btit by 13 Via* e. 

at, the word meath is dedtarea iik fatnre statutes 
ia mptai a ealender ni0Bth» uuless wtmls bo 
added she^ag tliat a bmar mouth was iutondcd, 
in oommereial |wa«tioe, ha all OasoB of tisgoti^ble 
iustraments. a raouth is deetned a <Mondar 
month, but lacontraotsfor stock it means alunar, 
month. 

MONTH'S the name of an office 

in the Boman OathoUo Church performed for a 
month for the dead. 

MORA, Scotch Law term denot¬ 

ing delay oceosiontd by negligence, it is used 
instead ol the wwd lac/tes, which is in use iu 
Baglapd end Ireland. (<Siee IiACiikb. ) 

MORAL, morali; Lat., «iomh>), 

-—A word apiffiad to tbe aetions or conduct of life, 
«r that which detorfnin«^ an notion to be good or 
TtrtBOns t hence, iMoral |rfalo»opby is the science 
of du^es, what’ouji'ht to Se in human character 
smd oonddet. i<wr£mjca.) 

Animal syentls one that is cspaMa of those actions 
whleh can fBuperly be (teaccalnatod good or evil in n 

moiai sense, 

Vsrsl.flttMss hr the seremsent of the actions of any 
intelligcat betng with the nstuis, otimunstanoes, and 
relathm at tMufs; and moralobltmOon is the necessity 
of (toing or omitting any actiou m order to be happy 
andgood.. 

, Xm BKHK is i^t whenhy we perceive what Is 
good, virfaMn-, and bsantiful in aodons, nicnnCrs, or 
ebaractori dr It is a kind ol eatlsfaution in the mind 
aiislBg ihom th» icastensidatlon of those actions of 
ratioiw agaats wnicli we oall good or virtuous. 

A uonil esrialaty is a'lwry strong probehlllty, and 
is used in (xmtcaatstiiiotioa to a msIhemaUoal demon- 
stamtlon. 

A ntond hwcmiUUty is a very great or alniOBt In¬ 
superable dHBenlty, In <H>postllan to a ph^csl or 
natural IiUpntaiUilJiy. 

The mohd ef«AiUe la the doctrine m gmeeal duty 
thUaUated by ft. 

MORAilTV, MM'Vwf'-e.te RPr., mowtlitg), i» 
geticmkti depotea a eonformlity of our actions to 
fhe neceasaty idlatioiw of lifa, It ie a atudioua 
doitfaftilijr m 0 ^ ate^na with the rolationa ia 
wmrti. Wio «<*»« to «toh otiicr i» pitil aociety. 
Mott£% «oin|p'd^d* m>ly apart of re^ou, but 
ret^Mi S^MirpM^nda'the mnie of mmalHy. The 
bUmest in monds ft a jttat to th« 

1^ffinft|MrkMapih at religira ftloVd 
to €lod. /■■''- 

Mt^P^VlANS, ato-wa'*vf-aas (also known 
to RohoMto^&o^mn^jnerayftB Brethren, or 
Bermhutera), a commu* 
1^*'*#*®* ’^oh safoto i» IVague, the 
C6P^ name Bohemian 
of isttt century, 
of the 

Iiarly more opposed *0 tod 

,.i#,«,sbrioter eceftaftatW: 




Boefaftea and Esoftaftatioal Gooemsieat.—When 
the number of emigrants from Bohemia and Uoravft 
to Hermbuthad eo^den)dyinaess«d,andwhen many 
Tetlgionsly-dispoaed persoBs hrem other quarters estoe 
to stttUe among them, the conscqueutdlversiiy of senti¬ 
ments, suggested the pRmiiety of tfator ha'^g.some 
mlCB drawn up for their ouectiew and gaidanee. Ac- 
tordlbgly, with tee asstaftoce of Count Binzendorf 
(who Is fitatly consideiiKl to bare been la some measure 
the loimder tiwt seoiety, to which he devoted hts 

Ufe, property, and energy), certein ortlekse of onion 
were drawn up, which, mnag all the distinctive doc¬ 
trines of the vatioua Protestant denominations entirely 
out of the question, adopted, as arthdea ot faith, only 
tbasefttndamenftt Scripture truths on wbftb they all 
agreed, and, at the same tim^ Inteodueed a system of 
socM compact and ohurto discitdlne resembling that 
of the aneieBt ehurcb of Bohemian Brathren. These 
articles were, after mature deliberation, adopted by 
alt the lababitanta of Uermbut, who pledged them¬ 
selves mutually to their observance, uader tbe n^roe of 
a Brotherly Agreement, In 1797. They wlmit among 
them Indl^dnals from all Protestant denominations, 
without renouneing their original church or creed. 
In (act, they strenuously object to be considered a 
separato sect or denomination, maintaining that their 
union is founded exclusively on general Christian doc¬ 
trines, and teat'their pccnlianUes relate solely to 
tertr social organization, by which they attempt to 
put tenly Christian princ^les of life and conduct into 
ovtaal practice. They profess a general adherence to 
tbe .Augsburg Contesston, but avoid discussions re- 
specthig the speculative doctrines of Christianity. 
The affairs of tho whole church are managed by synods, 
Which meet every ten yean. At a Ectteral synod held 
at Hermhut ia i 87 (;, it was agreed that they stead¬ 
fastly maintain the following eight points, without 
lessening the importance of any other article of tha 
Christian faith;—i. The doctrina of the total depravity 
of human nature-—that, since the fall, there is no 
health in man, and that he has no strength to savo 
himself, s. The doctrine of tbe love of Rod the' 
Father. 3. Tbe doctrine ot the real (lodhead and tho 
real Humanity of Jeeus Christ—that tbe only-bogpttea 
Bon of Cod, by wliom all things in heaven and earth 
were created, forsook the glory, which He had wUli tha 
Father befom the world was, and took upon Him ouc 
flesh and blood, that He migut be made like unto Hie 
brethren in aU things, yet wHboht eft. 4. The doctrine 
at onr Beoonciliatioa unto God, and our .Tustiheatiem 

r fore Him, tbrongh the SacriSoe ot Jesus Christ. 

Tbe doctrine of tea Holy (ybost and tbe operations 
(if His groce—that without Him we are unable to 
know the truth; tlmt it Is He whp leads us to Christ 
by working in us the knowledge of stn and faith in 
jqeua. 6. The domrins of Good Works at the ti ult of 
tee ftptrit—InaBurach as faith manifests Itself as a 
diving aud active princMe bya wilting obedience to 
tbe (Kuamandments of God, prompted by lovo and 
(^tUnde to Him who dkd for us. 7. The doctrine of 
the (rilowshlp of bellevecti one with another in Christ 
Jesus—that they are atl enw in ffisn who is tee Head 
of the tmdy, and all membem one of another. 8. Tho 
dootrine of. tee Second Coming of tee Lord in glory, 
and of tlft KMurrsettoa of tee dead unto Ufe, or unto 
eoiidemnation; Their ohureh ft eidsoopal In fona, 
-and they have three orders of ctergy—ldshope, nresby- 
tem, and deacons. The bfthope uone ate autltorized 
to ordain mlalsteis; but they poum no authority in 
tee' government ot the cfaunh^eqpt snob as they 
detiye from some dtlier office, T1» presbyters are the 
ordained stated miafttew of t)|te eotomunitim. The 
degree of deacon ft tea ftiat bestowed upou young 
ml’dstersand mltorawrics, by wldto they me author¬ 
ized to admlnftter the saentounft. dt ft a generd 
.prinolple of tee society^ teat tontr amdid organization 
ft to no ease to interferawtte toefrdntiae u oitlzeus 
and Buhjecta of teagoveatuBMftjaiHfttWhich they It va 
W here they form sspamft'tonteinnttiee, they do not 
allowtfae tHsnnatieBt landanWift any persons as hoase- 
hotd^s who ate not members IB communkih, and 
who havn.bot'signed tea'Htotodm Agraemtetr: but 
tew fteriy admtt to-twtooibftF torifftow them 
aftm penoiw toJto wWurtotoBform to tetlfto- 
, fttoisd mgoftdtoim ’ toeomMFIft tlwae, all ktoifi of 
lamugamento eoaridwto AsiftBtona to strict aaetatlty 
Ben totelddaa-^ft Ihffibv’lfauidBib gteibitog of 
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«ny kind, ud all ntondsciiouA a^Mmlillea of iha youth th««« oxUtHi onteced Into at Itentotote -wl^ the PaU 4 » 
of both sexes. In the continental ooiuntuniues to retovlnenih i$?o, and, sUU mote, the BUsentcn'Peaina 


whiGh unmarried men and boya not belonging to the Act of the PotUU Convention In seenyed thenk. 
families of the noiMnuiiity tesort. In order to i>tei<aT« toleratton In tlutt country; whiia tlm eubsadumt per» 
tbemmlves for miaeioaaiyor olberlabo^irs, these{seatde secuaons of Sigismaud UJ. united Uiem still mom 
under the osxe of an elder of thcli own due, in a otoady to the Kehfrmers, vltit whom they have msdn- 
boltdlag cdled the Slo^ brethren's home, where telnoa a oonneeUon to the prasont day. 'fhcuio wiio 
oeually divers trades and luanufaetures are canted on renudned-te Moravia and uohemta obtained bunie d«< 
fur the benedt of the honee or community: tor It la a greo of Hm-ty under MaxiwUian 11 ., and had their 
ceneral rule with them that every member of the chief seat at Pulnek, la Moravia. The Thirty Veara’ 


eeneral rule with them that every member cd the chief seat et Pulnek, la Moravia. The Thirty Veara’ 
society devote htmeMf to tome useful occupation. A. War, which tennluatod mi dieastroutly for the tWiis- 
eimilar house, under the.kuidanoe cd a female snperin. tant cauee, occaslonod tbe entire destmction of the 
tendent, Is called the Single Slateta’ house; end tu Bonemian churches, and broke up their sociriteu. 
larger communities there are also timllar houses for Their last bishop, Amos Comenius, took rvtv\ge in 
widows who may wish to live retired. Each division England, and oommeuded the cau-se of ids tieojdu U> 
of sex and station is idaced under the qperiat gutdanoo their pious brethren of tliS Cbnteh of Engl,1011. bout 
of elden of their own desciiptkm, whose province it is this period, some of the persecuted refugees obtaliiotl 
to assist them with good advice and admonition, and protoctiuu and privil^.s from tbs KugUsh govern* 
to attend to their general interests, There are also meat, and tile clinieh of Austin Friars, in Uie centra 


to assist them with good advice and admonition, and protoctiuu and ptivil^s from tbs KugUsh govern* 
to attend to tbebr general interests, There are also ment, and tile olinieb of Austin Friars, in Uie centra 
special elders, charged with the education of the young, of Condon, was granted to one of their ministers, 
as well as with attending to the spiritual welfare of Again, in the reigns of Charles 11 . and ceor^ 1 ., tbe 
the married people. All these elders of both eoxes, case or. these sulfuters ii;as reoouimended tothepwiple 
together with the'stated minister and the {leisOnsto of England, and money collected fur their aid in tne 
whom the economical concerns of the cmnnittnity are churches tfarougbout we klugdoui, with (he expreu 
intrusted, form together ttie board of elders, in whom sanction of two successive archbishops of Canteibury. 
rests the government of tlie eonunnuity, with the eon* Those that ronudned in their own country coutinnwt 
currenee of the committee elected by tiie fahabltants to meet seccatlyund by steallh, until, at last,a unmbec 
for all temporal concerns. This oommittee superin- Of them found refuM on the estetos ot Count ZInseu* 
tends the observance of all regulations, has charge of dort, In Lusatla, where they built a humble village. 


the police, and decides (Ufferences between IndlvlduaU. 
Matters of general interest are submitted to a meeting 
of the whole community. The female elders, though 
they attend the board of elders, Imva so vote in UiMi 


don, in busalla, where they built a humble village, 
and named it /AYrnhuf (the i.a)rd‘a shelter), and which 
is still the principal seitlleuient of the suelety, hence 
they are often known in (lermany ua /iirraAtuh’i's. 
They dnt appcareil as a body in England shortly before 


they are often known in (Jermany ua Hetr>A.uiUrtt, 
they attend the hoard of elders, have no vote in UiMi They dnt appcareil as a body in England shortly before 
deliberations. the middle of the last eentury. They laid their 

Kiaiions_The most distinguishing feature of this before pariiainmrt, when their dootriaes, dlsnlp- 

body is tlieir earnest and unremitting efforts to diffuse and history were scrupulously iBVMtiipt^ 

a koowledgoof Christianity to the most remote and OWmittees of both houses; and two bills were 
neglected portions of the globe. It Is this that has pa«*d (so Coo. JI. e. ss^aud as Oeo. 11 . 0. 30)10 1747 
more particularly gained them the esteem of so many **«mptfiig them from teklng oaths and 

groat and good men. !They wero the first to establish hearbif ^ns in certoin eas^ The early BriiWMn 
Foroi.gn Misslowi. and in 18S1 they held their third ‘iUf'iSlt** 

jubilee and celebrated their 130th year of servloeln liau Church. Md (riuned'their wmstStuliou oecomlag 


mission work. During that period they have sent out Jo the acMimts tliat remalu of the Apwlolle churches. 
2,171 missionaries, while at present (i88t) they have ^loy tookthe-'^ycIpturBsas^e ground of their doc-, 
31s niis^onarics and 1,524 native assistants employed, trines, wd exercised a striirt system o^uperintendeUM 
and support Qc miarion Btatious, These aro dlstrlbulira overthMrmeinheM, oxt«dlim even totlmminuwrte* 
over South Africa, Thibet, Oroenhutd, Eeuiiimana, the toll* of doin^tio life. For that purpos^ 

East and West Indies, and ouioug Uie negroes. The number of officers Of differmt dogri^—vl*-, ordaloteg 

_ . - a__ P .l, zT. rr -I . - Iwimlisasxa mAvwfrvwd.an.iciAnttSlenirsmM Mrm&h-rfMtMArnnUt’nhMM. 


number of commoaicants at mission statioas is 3 &, 209 , 


while a great deal of the remainder is raised by oth^ 
Christian bodies (prindpally the Chutch of England) 
who appreciate their labouxo. 

StaUeties.-—In Germany (Including Bohemia) Uiers 


bUhopa, seniors audcooseniors, preabytersor pitwtohew, 
deacons, mdlles, and acolytes -among whom the man* 
ogejoeiit of the ueclosiftstlcal, moral, and civil affairs 
of the community was dtstributed. They bait three 
ciaues at niembenH-beglnners, prottelents, and the 
perfect, and tiiree degrees of excommunlcattoni and 
made a careful seiiaratlon uf the sexes. 

MORGANATIC MARRIAGE, mar-gan’ 


were (i 83 t) 6,153 communtcants aud 8,410 ptoleteed I .. /j^thin word nmtvnuii to shorten 

adherents; In 6r«tl Britain and Ireland, 3,220 com- f TJl' 

n't,inl..i«.nl.K SnA m vtapofacoBtl r In 4 mni*l,n, l tO lllUtt).—■'^OtlletlTOCS CUllOll^ A ^lert^hlUKIOd iPItr" 

riago; a ntarriuge in which it ia stipuJiAted that 
tbs wife (who is inferiot ih ctuilr to aecbusbaiui) 
and her children shall not enjoy the piiviltues of 
tho iwnk, nor inherit the pMnowioaa of her 
Wshand. In Oennany, Tnfffgnnatlo caarriagea 


municaats and 5,645professed adherents; in America, 
9,654 communicants and 16,505 wofatsed adherents. 
The number of ehupels in Great Britain is 37, with S7 


ordained ministers. and her children shall BOt enjoy the privlIsBee of 

Kistoxy.-^In 1433 thsy betook thomeeWee *0 the tho iwnk, nor inherit the pMsowions of her 

husband. In Oennany, mOTganatio worriagea 
xavlon), Where they formed Utemselves into seperete nmonV tbn Mwiwvdwn tiritu-os 

communities, and tottagulshed themselves from the are n^ uncommon amon^ttto pmus 

rest of the Hhseltes to the name of BnMhers of the bdd Wgh nobility: they are, however, rw^lcted 


law of Cbriat, the Union of Brethren, pr Gntted 


Bi-ethren. They snCwed greatweTsecutJfons, tioih from 
the OoUxtinea and theltomaa QithoUcs; bitt Mmy ouf* 

fered unreeletiijgWi opposing nothing but restmitthte -r.-rT t « ... ... 

remonstrances S^jpsayer to Mie rage of tbeir penecu* MORTALITY, BILLS OF. {See Bibt4 

tots. They ware onen emitoanded by their cjmMettte nw MmtWAi.rrV ) 
with the WaldoBSesasd JMimrde,and.on aocohiM Of 

their being (rraneatlyoompethtd toeouceal tbemtelvas MORTGAGE, moT’ga^ (Bt., Wort, dead, and 

Ss.-jSi.Sffif “A”" w., 14^. ^wy),-rh. ^ 

I aik.a nindirA nr naeliritW a delft. 


;oe ^ tltoso exalted olosses. The Into 
russia cimtraofed an oUBmico of thia 




their beiug (reaiuut}yaomp«tled toeouceal tb^telvas 
in caverns and shlit^ places, they were caked Gave- 
dwcUers (Grudodietmsia la spite of psstwcaUoa, 
hpwever, nom the steadfaakHw or their faith and idtd 

purity of thek morals, th '--" ' - 

and iu tseo they ston 


^roditto, » * pledge or sijcimty fpf » deH. 
Thft dwhtor is the mortgagor, the creditor «io 
mortgagoe. Th« dohfojanee i# obsojute ia tona. 


bad chapels cmweeti 
their prhMdpiss to wSfMm to shtife,' tixly 
take up arms ia the SmihiMdih: wAr. agsj^ tod 
taatantei ond, to oonseqaenee,. Fardtnand •« 
thw of their toorchMj aifed to 
them retired toto Fidana ^ t^awaOi 
first settled at kfatienweraer. The sgf 


but stthjocFto a, proviso h 
void, or by Which the pieo 


whieb it is to iioeoma 
;o is to be reconveyed 


apoa TcpaymeUt to the grantee of tko prin^al 
aom secured, with interest, on a certain fixed 
day. toe ooa*p«f£(a!mMwh<rf %»* coadi. 
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tion, the mortgagee'e estate becomes absolute at 
law, but retnaiiu redeemable in equity during a 
limited x>eriod. (jSm I^mcTation.} In general, 
every description of' property, and every kind of 
interest in it which is candle of absolute sale, 
may be the snbject of a legal mortgai^, or its 
equivalent in equity. A deed, if really intended 
only as a security for money, will bo treated as 
a mortgage, although, in form, it purports to 
be an absolute conveyance or assignment. So 
long as the mortgagor remains in {lossession, the 
mortgagee's estate is not absolute. As to the 
rights of the mortgagee, he is entitled to enter 
into possession of the lands, and after notice to 
the tenants, to recover the rents and profits, 
unless there is some agreement to the contrary. 
Ho may grant leases, subject to the equity of 
redemption, and avoid by ejectment, witnout 
notice, any leases that may have been m^e by 
the mortgagor without his ooncurrenoe subse- 
quently to his mortgage. He must, however, 
account for the rents which he receives, and pay 
an occupation rent for such parts as he may keep 
in his own possession, A mortgagee is not 
allowed to obtain any advantage out of the 
security beyond his principal and interest. 
Though the mortgagee, after the mortgagor’s 
default in payment of the princqial sura and 
interest, has the absolute legal estate, he is still 
considered in equity to hold only as a seourity 
for his debt. In order to obtain absolute pos¬ 
session of the estate, the mortgagee has to file a 
hill of foreclosure against the mori^gor, calling 
upon the latter to redeem his estam forthwith, 
by payment of the principal money, interest, and 
costs, and if ho fall to do so within the time 
specified by the court (usually six months), he is 
' for ever barred and foreclosed of his equity of 
redemption, and the mortgagee becomes owner 
in equity as he before was in law. (S« Fork- 
ctosuRB.) In the event of a sale, the surplus, 
after deduction of the principal sum, interest, 
ami expenses,^ must be aooounted for end paid to 
the mortga{[or, his heirs, executors, administra¬ 
tors, or assigns. These general remarks apply 
priiioipally to mortgages ot laud. 'The subject is 
very intricate, so that #e cannot fully entw into 
it here. 

MORTIER, vuyi^-U'a (Fr.), was a cap of 
state anciently worn by the kings of France, and 
afterwards by the presidents of parliament in 
Paris. It resembled that at present worn by the 
presidents of the courts ot justice. 

MORTIFICATION, iaor-«-/-te'-sftwn.~ 
In Soots Law, a term used in the same sonse as 
mortmain. {Ste Mortmain,) 

MORTMAIN, nwH-nuUn' (Fr., mort, dead, 
andwtoin, hand; Isst., utorfuamnnur).—An aliena¬ 
tion of lands and tenements to any guild, corpo¬ 
ration, or fraternity, and their successors} and 
the ^atutet of mortnain are framed to prevent 
priests nr others ihroifi urging a man, on his death¬ 
bed, to leave property to them, or for rdi^oms 
or charitable purposes, Under the system of 
feudal tanures,' the lords of estates enjoyed 


by suw. botUes produced none of these feudal 
fruits, j|>ut in the language of Lord Coke, 
“ weta Said to opnio to dead hands as to the 
lords.’* ' Soon itfter' the Conquest, eooleaf- 
astioal oorporatdens oatpe to a^uire landed 


property so largely as to perceptibly curtail 
the lords of the fruits of their seigniories, and 
diminish the feudal services ordained for the 
defence of the realm. To remedv this evil, 
legal enactments began to be issued against it, 
the earliest of which is contained in the Magna 
Charta, which declares "that it shall not be taw- 
ful for anyone to give his lands to any religious 
house, and to take the same land a»ln to hold 
the same house, &o., upon pain that the gift 
shall be void, and the land shall accrue to the 
lord of the fee." The ecclesiastics having found 
means to evade this, the statute 7 Edward I., 
commonly called the statute of Moitmain, or Be 
Iteligiogis, was passed, providing that " no 
persons, religious or otherwise whatsoever, should 
buy or sell any lauds or tenements, or, under the 
oofour of any gift or lease, or any other title 
whatsoever, receive the same, or % any other 
craft, shall appropriate lands in any wise to come 
into mortmain, on pain of forfeiture; and within 
a year after the alienation the lord of tho fee 
may enter,” They found out a w^ also to 
evade this statute, and the 13th of Edward I. 
was passed} and afterwards the 15th of Kichard 
11. 0. 5, declared that no feoffment, &o., of any 
lands and tenements, advowsons, or other poa- 
sessions, to the use of any spiritual persons, or 
whereof they shall take the profits, shall be made 
without license of the king, and of the lords, Ac., 
upon pain of forfeiture. For the augmentation 
of small livings, it was enacted by 17 Car. 11 . 0. 
3, that all benefices under a certain amount per 
annum may be augmented by the purchase of 
lands without license of mortmain in either case; 
and tho like provision has since been made in 
favour of the governors of Queen Anne’s bounty. 
And by the statute 43 Geo. III. c. 137, any real 
or personal property may bo given by deed 
' enrolled, or by will, for the augmentation of 
tliis bounty, notwithstanding the statutes of 
mortmain. The British Museum, the universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, and various other 
I publio bodies, have been exempted from the 
statutes of mortmain by various acts of parlia¬ 
ment. The history of mortmain is intimately 
: omneoted with the ecclesiastical and civil history 
^ ot this countxy. 

MORTUARY, mor^-tu-a -re (Lat., mor- 
huarium ).—A gift left by a man at his death to 
’his parish church, for the recompense of his 
personal tithes and oiferings, not dmy paid in his 
j lifetime. A mortuary is not properly and 
I originally due to an ecolesiaatioal incumbent 
j from any but those of his own parish to whom 
I he ministers spiritual instruction, and has a right 
I to their tithes ; but, by custom, they are some¬ 
times paid to the parsons of other parishes, when 
the corpse passes through them. Seldeu says 
that it was anciently the usage to bring the 
mortuary along with the coqise when it came to 
be buried, and to offer it to the ohurob, as a 
satisfaction for the supposed negligenoe and 
omissions of the decea^ in not paying his 
personal tithes; and from faenqe it wasoaUeda 
oorpse present. Mm-timrips are not due by taw, 
but by oustoin. The uncertainty that prevailed 
regarding mortuaries giving rue to frequent 
disrates, they were by ai Hen. VIII. q. 6, co m- 
muted into, money payments as follows i-^Whore 
the defunct left mei^le goods to the value of 
ten merks and under $30, dearly above his debts, 
he paid a mortuary of '30. 4d.; above the value of 
£30 and undfer fi(o, 68, Sd.; above £40, than los. 
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MORISONIANISM, itKn'-it-o'-ni-an-itm ,; 
(Sfc EVANdEUOAi, Union.) 

MORMONS, OH LATTER-DAY 

SAINTS, mar'-mom .—sect of religious fanatics 
which has arisen «rithin the present generation, 
and gained over many converts. Its founder was 
one Joseph Smith, an American, bom in Sharon, 
Windsor County, Vermont, 1895. Me was but 
poorly educated, and he and his family had a batl 
reputation among their neighbours. Ha affirmed 
that in 1823 an angel appeared unto him, inform¬ 
ing him where certain ancient records, written 
by a prophet called Mormon, were to be found. 
These were a collection of three gold plates en¬ 
graved with “Reformed Egyptian” oharactera. 
He set to work to translate them, and his pro¬ 
duct is now known as the “ Book of Mormon.” 
The angel ^on carried off tlm platha, no one 
being allow^l to see them but a few of liis own 
disciples. Some of these afterwards nuarrelled 
with Smith, and acknowledged the falsenosa of 
their testimony. On the other hand, it is as¬ 
serted that a clergyman of the name of Spalding 
had written a religious tale a few years before, 
entitled “The hlanuscript Found,” the story 
corresponding to that of tho Book of Mormon. 
After Spalding’s death, tho manuscript fell into 
the hands of one Sidney Bigdon, an Lai)jnate 
ao(]uaintance of Smith. The Book of Mbrihon 
was succeeded by a “Book of Dootrine and 
Covenants,” being a collection of the specif^ 
revelations m^de to Smith and his associates 
upon all points connected with the ooturse and 
welfare of the Church. This was continually 
enlarge<l as further revelations, consequent upon 
tho varying fortuiies and requirements of the 
body, were receiveil. Among these was one by 
which the Aaronio priesthoo*! was revived; 
another by which baptism by immersion was com¬ 
manded ; a third for the institution of apostles; 
and others for the temporal regulation of the 
Church from time to time. lu these productions 
tlio peculiar phraseology of Scripture u profujiely 
imitated. At first they were much i^crsecuted, 
and suffered gross ill-treatment at the han^s of 
the mob, Smith himself being on one occasion 
tarred and feathered. In 1839, they took refuge in 
the State of Illinois, where they built the t<wn 
of Nauvoo, or Beautiful. Here, in they 

commenced the erection of a splendid temple, 
which was to be more wonderful than that 
of Solomon. In June, 1844, however, in oon- 
soquenoe of a riot in the town, Smith and his 
brother Hyram were apprehended and lodged 
in Carthage prison; but the mob were so excited 
against them, that they broke into the prison 
and shot both of them. Brigham Young suc¬ 
ceeded, after a time, to the pwii of prophet. 
Tlie hostility and Hots being renewed against 
them from time to time, and finding them¬ 
selves unable to cope with thetr antagonists, 
they at length quitted the state in 1846, 
resolved to seek a homo beyond the Bocky 
Mountains, away frtnn any settled habitation. 
After suffmng great hardship from cold, 
hunger and disease, and being obliged toimend a 
winter on the way, they rehched the vidloy of 
the Great Salt Lake, where they established 
themselves. Here their object has been to 
strengthen their party by inviting persons of 
their own faith frcm all parts to settle there, 
Agents were despatched to almost overy portion 
of the globe to make converts and to fs^ilitate 
their tamsmission to America, It is computed 
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that at least mooo pmons have left England 
for th® Xi&ke district. .Since tkoir Bcttloneut iu 
this tmitory, now known as UUh, various dls* 
putes have arisen between thorn and the United 
States authorities; mul gt length a military force 
was sent by rrcMdenlBuchanan to compel obedi¬ 
ence. The approatdl of this force oaunsd great 
excitement amoBg i^e-Momious; but at length 
they agreed to cu^lt to Federal authority, and, 
after remaining fOJ? a time, tho trooi»s, in May, 
i860, loft the tenitory. The number of Mor¬ 
mons in Utah is probably about 70,000; iu other 
parts about 140,000. 

Doctrine and EcolesUsthwl Organjsatioa.—Aocord- 
Ing to theb own accounts, they beUeve in the Uiree 
IiwWiiB of the Godhead; that all maakiml are In a 
State of sin in consequence of Adam's transgression ; 
but that In consequence of the sacrltlcc of Christ, they 
are free from the guUt of original sin, and only uuniah 


four tilings are neoessaiy ;~-t, Belief iu Christ’s at 
ment; i, remission of sins; 3. baiitism by Inuuoniion 
for the remission of sins, administered by one anthor- 
ir^ of Ch^t; and. Si the laving on of hands for the 
sift of tltt.Holy Ghost, to be administered‘only by 
duly-autlihrised apostles « elders. All who coini^ 
with thesUeonffitions obtain fwi^eness of their sins, 
and are made partakers of the Holy Ghost, enjoying 
the girts of prophecy and he*Hng, virions and revela¬ 
tions, and the power of working mlrarles, They be¬ 
have In the literal gathering of Israel, and in the 
restoiutlop ten tribes ; that Zion will be estab¬ 
lished upo|i,-;j^^westani opntinent; that Christ will 
peiwillMiUpon oarth a tliousand years; and 
the earth ^1 be renewed, and receive its para¬ 


being honest, true, chaate, temperate, benevolent, 
virtuous, and upright, and in doing good to all men 
but if the accounts of tAvellsm and others ora to be 
believed, these virtues are frequently forgotten. 
Though polygamy Is rsp<'atedly denounced in the 
Book of Jilormon, it Is said that Smith's oonduct was 
such as to excite the Jealousy of his wife, and, to 
pacify her, he pretended to receive a revelation fiztb 
July, 1843) autborlring the wloptlon of “ sptritnal 
wives.” In 1833 the Gliureh openly avowed and de¬ 
fended the doctrine of polygamy; so that now many 
of them have four, five, or six wives; and, according to 
one aooottnt, Young had as many as sixty. 

MOSLEM. (SfeliltoHAMManANTSM.) 

MOTES, OR GEMOTES, mates .—Certain 
public courts or assemblies among tho Anglo- 
Saxons, for legislative or muidcipal purposes, of 
which there were various kinds; as witteq^e- 
mote, folkmute, burgmote, Ac. Hence cornea 
the word mote or moot, signifying to plead. 
Motoer was applied to a customary service, or 
payment, at the mote or court of the lord. 

MOTION IN COURT, —An occasional ap¬ 
plication to the court by the parties or their 
counsel, in order to obtain some rule or order of 
court, which becomes necessary iu the prugmss 
of a cause. Motions are either of a civil or 
criminal nature; the latter for au attachment, a 
misbehaviour, &o. A motion is in general accom¬ 
panied by an affidavit, and is usually precedtMd 
by a notice to the opposite party. 

MOUNTAIN, THE {Vt.,La Montasne).^ 

A name applied, during the French revolution, to 
a purty in the Couvention which occupied tiie 
highest benches on the left, and was composodof 
the most ultra of the revolutionists and the 
leaders of the Jacobins and Cordeliers. It henoe 
come to denote any associatum of persons 
similar principles. 
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MOVABLE FEAST. \Su Fjsast, or 
FjchtivaH.,) ' ‘ ‘ 

MOVABLES, Lat ?not«a,] 

I convey; or dj«tr fromivnt'plaee to another).— 
Goode whioh are dapabie of behig removed from 
one place toanotheri HOval^le goods pr effects 
are ready money,, mmehandieei bonds, bwk debts, 
cattle, and howefaold forniture not fastened with 
iron or nml, nor sisaled in the plaster, but whioh 
may be tnansported without either fraction or 
detWiotation. In Scotch tiaW, movables go to 
the nexfc-oy-kin, in case of intestacy, not to tlw 
lunr.et.laW t (md the tem includes debts, bills 
of exchange, rights of aetbn, fcc. 

MDZAEABIAN LWUROy, mo-za-ra'-bi’ 

liturgy anciently in use among those of the 
Christian inhabitants who remained faithful to 
their religion after the conquest of the country 
fay the Moors, and who were known an Mosatab- 
ians, or Mbstarbians. It is also known as the 
GotJuo liturgy. Pope Gregory VII. compelled 
most of the Spanish ebnrcfaos to ado}>t the 
ordinary liturgy of the Boman Churcdi; but a 
few congregations, chlsffy in Leon and T(dedo,: 
wero permitted to retuJn it. In X500, ^Cunenes, 
archlnsbop of Toledo, founded a chapel for the 
express purpose of continuing the use of this 
liturgy, which some epolesiasticai writers attri- 
bnto to the apcstlos; but more numcrmm authori' 
ties are satisfied that it was compiled . Sfa. 
Isidore of Devtlle, in co-operation with the fourw 
•ounoU of Toledo, in 1633, It is of great interest 
oeoelesiastioal historians. 

MtteZIN, mu-e^'-dn .—In Mohammedan 
countries an officer of tkq^piosque, whose duty it 
is to sail tlie faithful to prayer five timos A-my, 
as prescribed by the Koran, He commonly 
stands on a balcony of the miimrct chanting in a 
loud voice in the nvnniug; aiid at other fdmes a 
abort expresaioti of the Neatness and unity of 
Allah, thist " pfayer is bo'^r than sloop (or than 
food); come to prayer.” As from his elevation, 
he can overlook the roofs and the interior of the 
dwellings, this Office is ^d to be usually con¬ 
ferred on blind men. Fewer things arrest the 
f attention of a stianger in an Oriental city than 
Gie musical chant of the Muesain, or Mueadh). 

MUFTI, mvf -te (Arafalo, “ eximumicr of the 
law.”)—A name given to the head dootowof the 
law of the Koran, in Turkey, in which there is 
one in every large town. He is of great autho¬ 
rity in the empire, beheg) ns hitciprcter of the 
law, ocmsoltod on judicial proceedings, particu¬ 
larly in criminal cases, end ingcnoral on aU af^irs 
of ifnportanos.. The grared ipufti at Constanti- 
nome, .oalled “Sharkh-ul-lsiaini,” chief of Islam, 
is the head at tia ulemas, or servants of reli)pnn 
and, law. (.SecULKuas.) Ue takes rank imnui- 
diab^ after the grand vigior, and is the chi^ 
Intaipratm of the law, and formerly no person 
oonldbe:^t to death without his consent; but 

kta y.eat%,% the roorgsmiaataon of the Turldih 
governmanti ima power and prert^tives of the 
grand.innM have b'DUn much oarWkd.. 

MtFQiUli^^TONlANSj mup-^-to’-ne-OKc.—■ 
A sect ot't'ci^^on.s {hhattes rounoad fay one Ludo- 
^ MugmetOa; a tsdlor (1609—idoa), 'trho, in 
ttonjuacraun wnh <me Bcayfas (a person ef equal 
chscarity), detfantd.thems^dve to be the *‘tw& 
laat witommmf mauthmed in the Apomdypso 
(R«v. ai. s), tha JfOWer of nrophecy and 

to ahsolva ior^omidUBn tfhom -they pacaied. Thty 
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i«>d to other town*, by diflerent monaircbs, until 
a very large projjortlon of the towns of Kugland 
wete iuourt>orated. 'Kjeafe, bowOTWy btrln* Want¬ 
ed by different Mngs, and &i very different 
times, were sulqeiff. to great variety of stmeturo, 
and ^ve rise to great inoonv^ienoa. This led 
to the passing of the Mu&ioipal Ooriioratioti Aot 
(5 ^ ^ sSBth lY. 0, 76), which provides tliat in 
every blRuedt there shall be elected aanttoUy a 
mayor, and nenodioidly a eactain number of 
aldermea ana eonooillors, Who together shall 
constitute the ooutteil ef the beroiogh ; that they 
dmll be respectively chosen from among petsoiu 
on, or entitled to be cm, the ImrgeBs-lut, imd 
otherwise qualified as in the Act described; thai 
the counmllors shall be ^ected bv the burgesses, 
end the m^or and aldertoon by the coundL 
The rents, •ofifcs, and intwest of oil corporate 
property shall be paid to the treasurer, and 
cjorried to the account of the borough fund ; and 
the accounts shall be at all times o^cn to inspec¬ 
tion, and HKularly audited and i>nnted for the 
use of the ratepayers. The Act further distin¬ 
guishes between the rights newly eonferrcd by it 
and the former rigid* of oor|}oratot*, with 
regard to the ooi-porate prop«rty, and as to vot¬ 
ing at parUameutary eleof^ions, both which former 
rights are expressly preserved. later Acts refer¬ 
ring to he subject are 32 A 33 c. 5 S» wJ 

33 k 36 Viot. c. 33, the latter of which enacted 
that votes in municipal alcotioos should bo taken 
by ballot. 

MUNICIPAL LAW u that which per¬ 
tains solely to the citizens and inliabitants of a 
jwrtioular state, os distinguished from inter- 
luvtioual law, commercial law, Ac. (See Law, 
hlUNicu’AL.) It is frequently, however, appliea 
to the laws which prevail in any partieolar ciiy 
or proviuco, as distinct from the rest of im 
ateio. 

MUNIMENTS, mu'-ne-mentt (Lat., munv>, 
I defend).--Written records a]>oa which claims 
and rights are founded and depend. Wl^rC, 
liowovor, the number of these documents, or tho 
interest to bo defended, is small, this term is sel¬ 
dom used, but the oorrelativus tiUe-deedt: or evi¬ 
dence. 

MUNITIONS OF WAR, nw-nieh'-um 

(Lrtt., mu«*‘o). —Materials used in war for de¬ 
fence or for annoyiug an enemy, including guns 
of all kinds, tlmir 'loading, Ac. ■ (Sci Law 0¥ 
Natioks.) 

MURDER, mur'-det (Sax., meiikor )^—^This 
is the legal definition of the crime committed 
“ when a person of sound memoiy and dweretion 
unlawfully killeth any reasonable creature in 
being, and under tho king's peace, with malice 
aforethought, either express or implied.” It con 
only be committed by a porsim if toand mind 
and discretion, for lonatics aud infants, unless 
where they show a consciousness of doit^ wrmig, 
are incapable of committing any mime. The un- 
lawfulness arises from killing without any law¬ 
ful warrant or exeuse.; and the penon killed 
must be a reasonable creature in bring* pud 
under the king’s peace. (See and 

MANstanaHTgiu) ' ' 

musketry, schools OF..-«horily 

Itefoie the^imean ioatructeniuf musketiy 
ware appointed io instruct sohriam in the proper 
use of fire-arms ; and in 1854 k schocl was cstob^ 


lished at Hythe, and the results have boon vary 
satisfactory to the miUtary authoiitioB. 

MUSSULMAN, mru'-eul-man, a Moluuas- 
medan, or follower of Moliammcd (plural, Mus¬ 
sulmans.”) The word is derived from Moalem, 
of which it is the dual number, meaning “ re¬ 
signed to Ood.” The appellation is generally said 
to have been firet applied to the Saracens. 

MUTE, mute (Lot, mutia}.—rXu Law, a i>ersoi> 
who stands dund> or specchleM when he mgbt to 
answer or plead. A prisoner is said to stand 
mute when, bring arraigned for treason or felony, 
be either (i| makes no answerat all, or (o) answers 
foreign to the {Hirposq, and will not answer other¬ 
wise. In such cases, the ancient law wm that a 
! jury bo emmnelled to inquire whether thw ^ 

I prisoner stood rintiaately mute, or was mute by ^ 
, the act of God (ex vkitatione XhSU By 7 A a Lj |3 
Geo. IV. e.' s8, it is provided that if my prsonM 
being arraigned upon, or ohargod with, any mdict- 
laent or information for treason, felony, piracy, or 
miMiemeaaour, riiall stand mute of nusbico, or will 
not answer directly to the indietmeut ririufenna- 
tion, then it shall be lawful for the court, if it shall 
so think fit, to order tho proper officer to enter a 

g ea of “ not guilty,” which shall liavs the tamo 
rce and effect as if such person liad actually 
pleaded the same. If there be reason to believe 
him to be insane, the question should be sub- 
ifiitted to a jury, aud if found to he so, ilu-n ho 
shall be ordered by the com-t to be kept in strict 
custody till the royal {dcMure be known. 

MUTINY. (See ABTrtu,E6 ok Was ; iBtqiimr, 

OOUUT OP.) 

MYSTAGOQUE, priost 

wliose duty was to conduct the preparation of 
candidates for initiation Into the mysteries of 
the Greek and Itomwi religious systems, Ac. 
The term was also a{i>ptied among the early 
Christians to those who prepared candidates for 
initiatiun into tho Christian “mysteries” or 
sacraments. 

MYSTERIES, ELEUSINIAN. (See 

EtKDSINIAN MYHTKnlKS.) 

MYiSTIOS AND MYSTICISM, mU'-tik 

(Let., myriMws, a mystic). —The iWpstww were a 
sect of Christmns which arose in tho and cen¬ 
tury. The first system proceeded ovoa tho 
known doctrine of the Platonic school, whirii 
was also adopted by Origen and his disciides, 
timt tho divine nature was diffused through tho 
human soul, or that the faculty of reason was an 
emanation from Ood into the human soul, and 
comprehended in it the principles and elements 
of aff truth, human ami divine. I’hey denied 
tlmt men could excite this celestial fiame by 
labour or study; but they maintamc^ tiiat 
silence, iranquiluty, repose, and solitude* anocm- 
^latned by sUoh acts as ai%ht tend to exhaust 
and attenuate tiie body, were the mean*^ by 
which the hidden and intonial word was excited 
to produce its latent virtues and to instruct men 
' in the knowledge of divine things. The Mystic* 
inoreaeed fai number in the 4tfi oeofcury, under 
the influence of a Greek fanatic, who gave him¬ 
self out to be Dionyrius the Aroopat^, ««e Uf 
at. PauTa converts (Acts xvii. pi). A copy 
the pretended woriai of DioBywus Wa* sent lar 
Balbns to Louis the Meek, A.t>, 8 * 4 * whkU 
kindled the flame of Mystirisiu in the western 
provini^, and filled the lAtiiui with the moeb 
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enthuiiastiio adimiraUoa of thlo new system. Iii 
the i2tfa oentu^ the MystioR took the lead in 
their method of exponnaing the Soriptares; in 
the 13th they were the meet formidable onta- 
gonists of the schoolmen; and towards the close 
of the 14 th maov of them resided and propagated 
thdr tenets in almost every part of Europe. In 
the r5th century they had many persons of 
distinguished merit in their number; and in the 
i6th, previous to the Reformation, if any sparks 
of r^ piety subsisted under tile despotic empire 
of superstition, they were chiefly to be found 
among the Mystics. In the 17th century, the 
radical principle of Mysticism was adopted by 
many descriptions of religionists without being 
conflned to any {lartlculnr denomination of Chris¬ 
tians. Among the numl>er of Mystics may be 
mentioned many singular characters, especially 
Bcbmen, a shoemaker at CT^klitz, in Qermany ; 
Molinos, a Spanish priest in the ryth century ; 
Madame Ouioii, a Erench lady, who made a great 
noise in the religious world ; and the celebrated 
Madame Bourignon, who wrdte a work entitled 
“The Light of the World,” which is full of 
mystic extravagances, Eenelon also entertained 
similar senti&icntB, for which he was reprimanded 
by the Pope. The Mystics wore called QuietiaU 
in the 17th century. 

MYTHOLOGY, mi-thot!■0‘je (Or., mnthosi 
a tradition, a fable ; and fex/os, a discourse).— 
term which originally signified any fabulous doc¬ 
trine. In a more general sense, it now means 
the whole body of the traditions of a nation 
respecting its gods or fabulous heroes. The 
student of history often finds it difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish at what time the mythology of a nation 
may bo said to cease, and its true history to 
begin. Fable is a cimtion of the human imagi¬ 
nation, and derives its origin from that lovo of 
the marvellous which is in a manner congenial 


to mankind. The ordinary events and appear* 
ances of nature are too obvious and uninteresting 
either to gratify curiosity or excite admiration. 
Hence that powerful propensity in our nature 
towards the new and surprising, animated by 
the dtdight with which tno contemplation of 
them is (generally attended, was eagerly laid hold 
of by legislators, philosophers, theologidb, poets, 
and musicians. &ch of these in their Wm made 
use of the fabulous to convey his instructions to 
the savage tribes," , From this arose the allegorical 
taste of the ancibnts, and esj^ieeially of the primary 
sages of the East. The almost universal propen* 
sity towards personification among the Orientals 
was another fruitful source of fable and allegory. 
Thepracticeofi^ersonifyingvirtues, vices, religious 
and moral atfections, was necessary to support 
that allegorical style which nnivcrsadly prevailed 
[ in those countries. The first persons probably 
who rwluced mythology to a kind of system were 
the Pagan priests, especially those of Egypt. 
Those priests monopolized all the religion and 
all the learning, as well as all the arts and 
sciences, of the country. In order, therefore, to 
keep the laity in subjection, besides preventing 
all intellectual improvement, they performed au 
the ministrations of greligion in an unknown 
tongue, and covered them with a thick veil of 
fablo and allegory. The Ethiopian language 
became their sacred and mystic language, and 
hierogly]>hics their sacred character. It is 
singular, however, that in the earliest and most 
unpolished state of society, the Chinese and 
Egyptians, the two most ancient nations whoso 
annals have reached our times, were totally un- 
aomiaintcd with fabulous details in the most 
early and least improved stages of their respective 
monarchies. As soon as the authentic tradition 
I of the origin of the universe was lost or ndolte- 
I rated by the inventions of men, then fable and 
fiction l>egan to prevaiL {See various headings.) 


N 

naga, MB-pn. —The name of certain deified 
serpents in the Hindoo mythology. 

NAHUM, BOOK UE, nai'-hum, —One of 
the minor prophetical books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, the author of which is believed to have 
flourished towards the close of Hesekiah’s reigit, 
about 705 B.o. The subject of the book is “ tlfe 
burden of Nineveh,” i,e., >the destruction Of 
Nineveh and tlie Assyrian empire, as the punish¬ 
ment of its wickedness and oppression. It 00m- 
menoos with a anblimc description of the Justice 
and power of God, showing how terrible Ffe is to 
His enemies; then follows an account of the suf 
ferings of Ninevcli, until it is utterly destroyed. 

Li freshness and graphio power this author is not 
behind any of the other minor prophets. He 
gives evidence of a rich and lively imagination, 
and his figures are abundant ana appropriate : 
the language & classical throughout. His pro¬ 
phecy,” says'Bishop Lowth, “forms a regular 
aud iierfect poem; the exor^um is not merely 
magnificent, it is trulv majestio; the preparatiim 
for the destruction of Nineveh, and the descrip¬ 
tion of its downfall aud desolation, are expressed 
in the most viVicl colonrs, and are bold ana lumi¬ 
nous in the hipest degrM.” 

NANTieS, EDIOT OF. {so, Eoior.) 


NARAKA, nar-a'-ka. —The name given by the 
IHndoos to hell. According to the various Hindoo 
writers, the Naraka is divided into ai or more 
hells, to each of which is assignetl a particular 
class of sinners. 

NAPOLFON code. {See Code.) 

NATION, naif'ghun, —A term denoting a 
body of people united under one common govern¬ 
ment, and also meaning a mass of people of one 
common origin, race, and language. 

ITatumalism.—The doctrine that those people of the 
same origin and race should be united under the same 
government. But the ditfioulty in the way of realising 
this idea is, that the different European races appear 
to be BO commingled that in some oases It would be im> 
possible to strictly reconstruct the political map on 
this plan. {See also ETanonoov.) 

NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. (See Aa- 

ffBUiiI.T, NATIONan.) 

NATIONAL COVENANT. Cove¬ 
nant.) 

NATIONAL CONVENTION.—The 
name givbn to an assemblage of the deputies of 
the people. It is applied more particularly to 
that assemblage whiw assumed the government 
of Franca, aftw the overthrow of the monarchy 
inx79». ' . ’ 
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NATIONAL DEBT. —The debt o-wing by 
a nation or etnto. In this country the national 
debt ha» arisen sinoe the time of the Kevolution ; 
for tiiongh it was customary for the earlier kings 
to borrow money, the revenues of the crown were 
pledged for the loan, which was usually repaid 
in a few years. 

Eistotwdis. The first loons were of the nature of 
termlnaHwannuities, and In ifia-t an Act was passed 
autliorislng the borrowing of a mulion on Ufa annuities 
of lo per cent, till t/oo, and during the lives of the 
surviving creditors at 7 per cent. IntUe following year 
the first loan of a permanent character wan effected on 
the occasiott of the chartering of the Bank of England, 
when Us capital of £1,200,000 was lent to government 
at 8 per cent, interest. The expensive continental 
wairs in which we were then engaged rapidly increased 
the national debt; so that at the death of Williain Ill., 
In 1702 it amounted to £16, 394,702. During the reign 
of Queen Anne, it was increased by nearly thirty-eight 
milliuns; so that at the accession of Ueorge I., in 
1714, it amounted to £54,145,362. During the reign of 
George 1 ., tills sum was reduced by £2,053,125. From 
the accession of George II., in 1727,10 the peace of 
Varls in 1763, a sum of £86,773,192 was added to it. 
The twelve years’ peace which intervened between this 
and the commencement of the American war, In 1775, 
enabled upwards of ten millions of this sum to be ;^l(l 
off. The American war added to it not less than 
£121,267,903; so that at its conclasion, in 1784, it 
amounted to £249,851,628. During the peace which 
followed, till the commencement of the French war, 
iu 179 j, about ten and a half millions were paid off; 
bnt the French war involved us in a debt of upwards 
of six hundred millions ; so that at the conclusion of 
the war (January 5, i8i6), the unredeemed national 
debt amounted to £885,186.324. I8ince that time con" 
siderable efforts have'been made to reduce the debt 
by employing for that purpose the surplus revenue; 
but, nil the other liand, several large sidcUlions have 
been made. The national debt Is part funded and 
part unfunded (sc« Tienps); the fanner being what 
is secured to the creditors upon the public funds; 
the latter being not so secured, but generally raised by 
exebeouer bills (which .we), and of comparatively small 
amount. 'The amount of funded and unfunded debt 
is now about £730,000,000. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION.—A term 

applied to the means adopted in any particular 
country to educate the mass of the people. In 
every state there arc a thousantl agencies that 
really bear ujion the education of a people tliat 
cannot be distinctly enumcratml or calculated. 
The intercourse of liaily life, the form of govern¬ 
ment and institutions under which they live, the 
circumstances by which they arc surrounded, all 
tend to educate and develop the various oaiiaci-. 
ties of a people. But there can be little doubt' 
that, in order to an efficient and general educa¬ 
tion of a people, it is necessary for a state to do 
more or less for its ailvancetnent. In sonic 
countries, as in Prussia, the education of the 
(jeople is entirely and directly under the control 
of the stsdie; in others, as in some Catholic 
countries! this power is delegated to the Church. 

Hiitwy of National Education ia tUs Country,—It 
was not till about 1833 (hat the government took any 
special interest In the subject of national education. 
About that time, the lords of the privy council, seeing 


Bchool Boclotlea respectively. In 1839 a committea of 
council on education was formed, In order the better 
to regulate and extend the educational mnts. Aid 
was mso afforded to normal eohools, bat the system 
was very unsatisfactory, and vartous attesapts were 
made to put it upon a eatisfhctcry footing. great 
defect, wae that ft wae denomfnatioual and not 
national. Almost every sect had fte mbools plants 
over the countr)^ and to each and ail alike govetnmeBt 
aid was afforded on certain comUthms. In fact, the 


religious denominations undertook to educate the 
I<eople, and the govemuient came to the aid of all 
alike, sq far as they chose to avail themselves of ite 
assistance. It was not until the Elementary Education 
Act was passed In 1870 («« EoucaTios) tliat any 
satisfactory or national system was adopted. 

NATIONAL GUARD.-— An armed force 
of citizens, differing from the British militia and 
volunfceera in that they are more umlcr iho con¬ 
trol of the municipality to whtuh they belong 
than to the government of the oouutry. Italy, 
Greece, and other continental nations have 
maintained this civic guard, but it is in Franco 
where the National Guard has acquired such 
historic famo,^d importance. ^ 

History of the Frenoh National Quard.—At the com¬ 
mencement of the French Revolution, the ))onular 
party were In want of troops on whom they could rely*. 
both for ths purpose of maintaining order and 0(4 
resisting the attempts of the court party If it shouNlij 
be necessary. On the 1 dh of July, >789, the day * 
before the Bastille was taken, when groat disturbances 
had occurred in Farls, a municipal committee was 
formed in Uio H6tol de Vllle, to provide for the public 
safety and order. The lieutenant of police was 
requested to advise with them, and in a few hours a 
plan was devised for arming the cittzi'ns. ft was 
arranged that tlie force was to be drawn from the 
electoral districts, and to consist of .18,000 men. On 
the day following, the Bastille was taxen, and on the 
isth, llatlly, tlio president of the Assembly, was made 
mayor of 1‘aris, and the Maniuis de bafayette com¬ 
mandant-general of the militia of Faria. On thei/th 
of June In the fallowing year, the National Assembly 
decreed that It was necessary to bo a member of the 
national guard in order to enjoy the rights of citizen 
ship. In 1791, however, the national guards were 
first organized by law. From that time, a standing 
municipal and departmental national guard was csiab- 
lUbcil, to be raised by voluntary enlistment in the 
proiwrtion of one to every twenty citizen*. The choice 
of oifiisirs was left to (nomsolvcs, and they received 
pay, arms, and uniform. Six months afterwards, the 
number of the battalions of the departuieiiUl national 
guards was fixed at ai6. After many reorganizations, 
the national guards were dissolved in 1827, on account 
'of having ventured to demand the reuioval of VlllJle's 
ministry and the expulsion of the Jesuits. It was 
revived during the tiiomorable days Of July, t8)o. 
GeueralLafayette was appointed conimander-in chief, 
and confirmed in that ]Hwt by Louis I'bllipuc. By the 
charter of 1830 It would apiiear that the national 
guards had become a fundamental Institntinn of the 
kingdom, and could not again be constitutionally 
alKillshed. They were reorganized during the same 
year and divided into two classes—movaVile ami 
stationary. The National Guard was abolished by the 
National Assembly In August, 1871. 

NATIONAL WORKSHOPS. (See 

Atklikrb Nationaox.) 

NATIONS, LAW OF. (See Law of 
Nations.) 

NATURAL OBLTGATION—An obliga¬ 
tion imposed by the law of nature, such as tho 
obligation^ a parent to maintain his child. 

NATURALIZATION, tmt-u-raU-zai'- 
sA-hm.—T ho act of investing an alien with tho 
rights and privileges of a native-boni citizen or 
mmject. It is of two kinds—collective and per¬ 
sonal; colloctivo when a countty or state is 
incorporated iiy another oouutry by gift, cession, 
or conquest; personal, when the prtvilegos of a 
subject or citizen are conferred up<m an Indi¬ 
vidual by the ficenao or letters patent of a sove¬ 
reign, or tho act of a legislative body, or are 
obtained by the individual himself under a 
general law, upon his complying wiili certain 
oonditiDn* prescribed by the UW. The practice 
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«f iwttiTaluing foreig&«rs fiieyailed itmong tlie 
staifOs of antiqttity, an^d ia fonad in the rudest 
forms of famnaa sooie:^. 

1M* sf s M a iai j B f JrataixsiliMiloa. — This differs la 
different uouatades, la Ktigland, prior to 1844, 
«Dly mode by which a forMBner could obiiln nstu- 
rmniloh was by act of parHameat; and even 
then he was esel^ed from belDB a member of the 
privy couAoil ot of parliament, and from having 
«ny olSce of trust, otvli or military, or taking lands, 
tenements, mr horiidltaineiits, by grant from the crown; 
bat ot course it was within the powm of pariiament to 
grant, theee privileges specUluwy in any act. The 
htag, however, might nant letters of deuisatloii, ctm- 
fenug certain limitea rights, in the exercise of bis 
royal pb^gative. At present, naturaUsatlon may be 
effected either by of parlimmmt or>9n pursuance of 

Act 7 4 A Vlcl. 0. 66> by the certittcate of a aecretary of 
state. the former, an aUen ta put in exactly the 
name state as if he iiad been born in the icing's liege- 
Auoe It has also a retrospective view; for if » man 
be natnrallsed by act of parliament, hia son bom 
before may inherit. NaturaUsation by certtffeate of 
the secret^ of state may be obtained by any alien 
•coming to reside in any part of Great Britain or Ire- 
Iwd, with intent to settle therein. Fat that purpose, 
he has to present a memorial to one of the secretmlus 
of state, who may, after receiving the necessary evi- 
•denea of the truth of the allegations contained in tlie 
memorial, issas,if he shall so ^Ink lit, a certUtcate, 
granting to tim memorialist, upon his talking the oath 
of ailepgnOe and abjuration in that act set forth 
within idxty days from the date of euoli cettiiloate, all 
the rights and capacities of a natural-bom British sub¬ 
ject, except as the capacity of being a member of the 
privy couBctl or of either of the houses of ].iarliament, 
•sad tuny other rights or capaeitimthat may be specially 
eaco^tm in and by such oertilicate. In the United 
States, the ap'^icant must be a free white.person, and 
have resided hi the country for the continued term of 
Sve years next preceding his admission, and one year 
at least within the state or territory where the court 
Is held that admit.! him. Two years at least before his 
.udniission, he must declare, ux>on oath or aihrmation, 
before a conrt of record, his hstention of becoming a 
dtisern. 

NATURAL THEOLOGY.-That branch 
•of mosAl eOionce which treats of the being, attri- 
bute8,nad will of God, as deducible from the various 
phenomena of created objecta. It is a science of 
great simjdioity, and a vast multiplicity of obvious 
.and dooisiTe evidences is everywhere found f<a 
its iUuatration. No thinking man can doubt that 
there are marks of design In the universe; and 
Auy enumeratioa of tlto instanoes in which thu 
design is manife^ appears at first sight to be 
both unnoeessaiy and imposeible. A single ex- 
nmple is as oonoluRve as a thousand, and he tliat 
-cannot perceive any traces of contrivance in tiro 
formation of 'tho eye will probably retain his 
.aihaism at tbo end of a whole system of physio¬ 
logy. Tho amfient sceptics aitpesj to have h84 
notbmg to set up against a designing Deity but 
the obseure (mwipotenoy of chance, and the ex- 
perimeiUM omnbiual&nis of a ehaes •M restless 
atomth , Tho task of thoistic phUosd|>iteT8 was,, 
thoreiForo, easy In those days ; and though their 
phyaicid^Boieinoe was utfither correct nor extenaive, 
they seem to have performed it in a bold aim 
oamdactoiy manner. They appealed direotly to 
tlie order and sjrmmotry of nature, and to the 
regttlarityand miWbiflouncc of tkogrand structure 
of the UHlvem. With the advance of physical 
acienco. luttdifad thoologjr was not at first 
atrengtaened. ; Stated with their discoveries, 
philoMphers fawned tiiat ^cy had disoovorod 
the great seorc^l of nature, arid ascribed imaginary 
qualities iiud ei^r^es to difCm'ont classes of bwies, 
tlius cieot!^ itys^m;^fj:imbtm;ialism instead of 
veneraring tnA’great Oohtriver of tbo whole. 


Tliis error, however, was soon reotiflod by the 
progress of those very speculations by wlilch it 
bad s^pimmtliy been produced. When men begim 
to reason more correctly upon the appearanoei 
and phenomena of nature, they perceived stQl 
more wonderful indications of the contriyaofio 
and design of the great Creator. Tliis principle 
i of philoBophical piety was carried by^ltoyle and 
Newton into ad thmr speimlations. micro¬ 

scopical observers ct^ht the same spirit. Hay 
and Derham successively digested all the jdiysics 
of their day into a system of natural theology. 
In the more recent works of Paloyand Chalmers, 
the sdenoe has been presented in the most inte- 
reeting and instructive forms. 

NAVAL CADETS.— ^Youths training for 
service os officers in the Hoyal Navy. Oax^KT, 

NAvat.) 

NAVAL RESERVE, ROYAL.~a force 

of trained men, ready to man onr fioet in time of 
emergency. (&c Navy.) 

NAVIGATION LAWS.-The name 
asnally given to those enactments by which bom- 
mercial states .have endeavoured to regulate the 
flipping which left or visited their ports, 
naturally with a view always to favour ana jiro- 
mote their own commerce. The origin of the 
navigation laws of this country may be traced as 
far back as 1379, in the re%n of Kichard II., when 
a statute was passed prohibiting the king’s sub¬ 
jects from importing or exi>arting mcrchondiso 
except.in English ships, Yaricus subsequent 
oiiaictmenis of the same nature were nass^; 
but tho navigation laws of England, strictly so 
called, originated in the time of Cromwell. In 
1650 an act was passed prohibiting all shijis of idl 
foreign nations wliatover from trading with the 
plantations of America without liaving previously 
obtained a licqpse; and in the following year (9th 
October, 1651) the famous “ Act of Navigation ” 
was passed, declaring that no goods whatever of 
tho growth, production, or manufacture of Asia, 
Africa, or America, should ho imported either 
into England or Ireland, or any of the planta¬ 
tions, except in dups belonging to English sub¬ 
jects, and of which the mastt^ and greater part 
of the crew were also English. It further 
enacted that no goods of tho growth, production, 
or manufacture of auy oountt^ in Europe should 
bo irapOTted into Great Britain except in Britisli 
ships, or in such ships as were the real property 
of the people of the oouatry or place in which the 
goods were produced, or from which they could 
only bo, or moat usually wore exported. The 
great object of those enactments was to strdee at 
the groat oonunoi-oial i>ower of the Dutch, They 
wore also adopted by tho government on the 
Eestoration, and formed the basis of 'the Act is 
Car. II, c. 18, which continued down to a tcoent 
period to be tho ride by which our naval inter¬ 
course with other counties was mainly regulated, 
and has been designated the ” Oharta Maritima’’ 
of England. The first devjaitan ftata the system 
was effected by * treaty oondudod fcn 1815 with 
tho United States of America, by which thb sh^ 
of the two countries were jdaoed reeipro(»iUy 
ujiou the same fooriag in England and the UAited 
States, and all dtscrimiaating duties chhrgeabfe 
upon the goods wlM tiiey eenvbybd w^ 
mutui^ reimalcd. In r^aa, Str. {sabate^ntly 
Lord) Wallace, then piesidl^ bf the 'BS|id <n 
Trade, iniroduoed several Mis into i^jismeni 
which mitigatei^ ton huge the 
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tirovuions of the law; and in fee following year Irandtt^ ‘'Ham" «/ n amUir w'so.—laeven 
l^aasia notified that unless an alteration of o«r ehlpe* et which Uw j^ndpal may be UeacrlUed 

avafem war made in favour of her vessels siniilar ^ great ramming and In the casu of the Poiy* 
aystem was maoe in lavour oi ner ve^s, wumar Oisebaraa irf tonwdoes. Mtstirty all the 

heavy duties would' bo »rnf>'JBed upon British fronclMican set as^'ramu,” but in the (Hwtm the 
ahlpping that should enter any of her ports, a Hatapw, and the Hvpfk, this is the vrinclnal obj<>ct, 
proceeding which it was evident would soon bo aif 4 i<mgh they also carry veiy' heavy guns. The tnmics 
followed by other countries, and. thus led to the these ships are Aeptuaf, which has four .ts-Uin 
t.ABunn'nf>ko Pjw«iiinwitT Acts fa tlof} IV 0 T7 guus; itvfm'b, HutlasU', Urion, 

o«h with four as-ton guns; the fi«uf<c»s with two ay 
and 5 Ooo IV. C. i). These statutes authonaod guns; the JHupnt, with two iB-ton gnas; Jfefnjwr, 
tho crown to permit the importation and expor- with one as-ton guu; the CVwyurrerfalmosiconivictel, 
tation of merchandise in foreign vessels At the built of steel, with four as-loa guns; and th« Holy 
aarao duties as were chargeable when iraiiortetl phfmua (of Btacl), wiUi no guns, hnt wi^ a very 
in British vessels, in favour of such countries as capable ol discharging the doaiUy 


in British vessels, in favour of such countries ai 
should not levy discriminating duties upon mer 

. .. T V S e 2__ Vl-JA* t 


tiowtti’nii mm, ana capau« ol wcmrgmg Uio doa<iiy 
whitehead torpedoes. 

Jronclad jHrigatet and Higgtd HKipt for cruising, the 


; ? , ■ . .» J. ^ X. s’ Ti-Ji* \ aii/na.*i*aa *• s«ytvn« saait* t^raaiMi iam VauiMUKs wllO 

chandise earned into thoir ports m Bntiah ptiiiei|»ai of vnl^i U the iblh four as-ton 

vessels; also to levy npon tho VGBsels of such guns and two di-ton siuud ; the H^tirrvWiWUh cJ^ht jS- 


vessels. Various subsequent alterations wero 
made, and at lengtli, by 12 & 13 Viot, c. 29, the 


guns; the Tmeraiif, with four 25-tun guns and Um 
r8-ton guns; the CoUPugwaod (of stedX Vltb four ^ 


«ntire fabric of the restrictive system was swept ton guns; the kelson, with four 18-ton guns and eight 
away in 1850, except tho monopoly of the coast- 12-ton mns; the ATorffiumpfon, witli font 18-ton guns 
inir trade, which continued to be secured to and eight is-ton guns; the .S 7 f«nKt»n, two re-ton guns 

abolished by 17 & 18 Vict. 0. g. The formw of i>cnrtop<, the .Sv>y/*ttrr, the Iren J>ulr«, 

theso acts declares that ships which are not of Triumfht and Uie Invinnhlc^ all of unallcr buUd, 
British build may become British ships by And each (»rxylng tea gnOH. In addition to 
reaistiv, if wholly owned by British subjects, th«iie them arc several unarinoured idilps, oC which 

+lviV ttnv fthina TYiftv hrinff to Knclautt auv three, the Shnh^ the Mehjh, and th« are 

*nd that any slaps may ormg to rmgiaua the hugest; they aro built .rf Iron, hutcawd with wood. 

merchandise , excepting, however, that the k ^ reiKWted tl»e fastest tmsoI in the navy, 

or queen of England, by order in councu,. may in- .addition to these, there are about 30 annour-Khtd 


terpose such changes, restrictions, or pro- yessds, some of which were deemed very effective In 
hihitions upon ships of any country, at wDl put tlwir da^^, hut, by reason of the rapid march of baval 
the ships of that country, when in British ports, archltMtiw, now deemed quite toefflcleot. and only 

♦kn SATOB fooHnff on which British sliiiw available for coast defences. (>f these the best are - 
on the same footing on wmen JWUiSft sin^ AeMHea, Warri^, Alfaetaur, Bln-fc I‘rine», Agiveemrt., 

stand in the ports of that coimtiy. Ih^ foreign NorlhuviberUmd, JReetor, Vttliant, Hei^shmce, kcfiuir, 
•vessels are now generally allowed a free com- ^j,g Warden, a wooden ship. There are elso 
mercial intercourse with this country upon terms j troop Bteamshl}»s, 3 store ships, about 1*0 steam 
of nerfect eciuality with our own vessels, a con- tenders, 9 drill ships for Kaval Kesorva, making al- 
ccasion however which may be confinetl to such together a total of alwut sjo veseels, which, however, 

SC CO*, fc«. r.- rs;.s»,ai“ “ " *'”• "• 


oiprocol and equal freedom, 

NAVY, nat'-f« (from Lat., »Kwa«, a 8hip).-'^A 
term which, in its more extended sense, is applied 


up and new ones added. 

The PeiMnael of the Kavy. -Tt nyiy be stated, ac¬ 
cording to tho cstiinatrs of 1883-4, that, including 
r7,400^yal Marines, there arc 57,350 men employed 
on eca and coasl-guaM seivlccs, hi addition to whk'h 


both to the military and mercaatuo marine m 11,316 mrn iii the flwt-claas Naval Itwerve, 

any nation; but it is generally restnoted to that ^nd liable to be called out on ojay emergency to man 
aianification in which it embraces solely tho ships tlio ships of war. There are also 6,owi men In the 

and naval material of war possessed by any of Bewnd-class reserve. The Admiridty Board conidste 
ana navai mav^w i .r j always a member of the 

Cabinet), and four junior lords, tiesldes a ttnanclat 
divided into separate classes; the first comprising ^ junior under him. By the oidew 

maUrkl, which regards tho bare construction, otttcei-s, all ships of the navy ate built, sold, 

armament,and equipment of ships of war; tho or broken up,conMnlssioncd, employed, Md i?aidoff, 
second divisioH, ntpermm^, embraces all matters By them, also, are all appointments and pTOmotions 


sr%s^£S’.rJ 

principal vessels now (1883) composing the British .j^rant, and petty oflteers. Thocommlsidoned olftccra 

Ifavy:-- , «»»,,■«» utv imnianM Ste odJ»imls, captains, commanders, and Uentenants. 

feoticlods uww ofseZ TurTw-onips.—six iminense lur- -e*.*;*..*^ _•riuanAai‘ /,rf.KA^AwtAikAnnuiitrv 


IrgncUxeU a«d SM Turret-SHips.-Six Immena 
ret-shiTis, the fhvad'noMgW, the Devattatlan, 
/njixiUe, the Thunderer, the aad 

Colottue (the last almost complete). Ths o' 


Bavy Bstimates.—Tlte cost of tbs havy to the country 

hntween iu.oao.ooaand 11.000.000 annuallyfio,757,000 


Reserve.—An auxiliary force to me 
aimed at in the **. KoviS Navy, consisting of men liable to be calleil out 

an, to in umeof CTaemneytoserve on board our men-of-War. 

Thefoweinslnrtttuted in 1859- ITie men are engaged 
(«a_pe*tod ol five yea^ 


long, and 75 reet imaa w watar-om. wmwv » 

a reotangnlar, aWnound ototler whldi has wai^ 41 
inches thteki And idl tlrt hpOeW, engtjiM, 

loadlag-gear, fwwder^ the bases Cff the ttmwt^ kp. 
Wio-k tatrei carries" two Sr-ton guns, cai»blo of dte- 

lSiMS» BnAM,IU, DmMkm. .d Vim- 
jdriw* ate-iaattissa. • • . 


late served forSt leaast one year as able Kcamen. T!i« 
an eafittied to £8 a year as ntalnlng fee duiiniyhefr 
*8 d(^’ sefvlCB to the sane wages as man hi the Wavy^ 
There are on an average nearly sS.omi men ta uie •*« 
pttd seoond Naval Beeerve. 

NAZABENE, nat-a-rten’.—A t«TO trf eon- 
; tempt frequently applied to C^iriat and Ida Bret 
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disciples, from Nazareth, the place of His resi 
donee, a poor town in the nespised region ol 


donee, a poor town in the nespised region of 
Galilee. I'he sect of the NaiareneS arose in the 
2nd oentnry, and, being Jewish Christians, they 
set great value upon the Law of Moses, and in¬ 
sisted Upon the necessity of combining it with 
the religion of Ohiist. They disa)>i)ear about the 
4tb century. The “gospel of the Nazarenes” 
was a Hebrew translation of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel. 

NAZARITE, na^-a-rite, among the ancient 
Jews, was one who for a certain porio<l, or for 
life, devoted himsolf to the service of Jehovah, 
by observing a more than ordinary degree of 
purity. Samson and John the Baptist were 
Nazarites. During their vow they did not cut 
their hair, and ai>stained from wine and all 
manner of strong drinks, and from contact with 
the dead. 

NECESSITY. {5eeFBKEWit.L.) 

NECROMANCY, ne-kro-rmn-m (Or.. 
nfkron, and marUeia, divination).—The divination 
of the future by consulting the spirits of the 
dead. Thu origin of this pretended art extends 
far beyond the limits of history. It is generally 
believed to have arisen in Egypt at a vo^ early 
period, and to have been from hence earned into 
most of the other countries of antiquity. Tlie 
Jews, doubtless, became acquainted with it here, 
and we find it repeatedly, and in very severe 
terms, condemned in the Old Testament by 
Mona and others (Dent, xviii. ii, 12). In t 
Sam. xxviii. 3-8, we have an account of the 
witch of Endor’s pretended raising up of the 
Hjurit of Samuel before Saul. In the eleventh 
book of the “ Odyssey,” Homer makes Ulysses 
raise the shade of Tiresias from the infernal 
regions. In the sixth book of the “vEneid” of 
Virgil we have an account of the descent of 
JEneas into Hades, another form which necro¬ 
mancy sometimes took among the ancients. The 
Greek satirists did not neglect to aim their shafts 
at this art; and in the “ Frogs ” of Aristopluines, 
and particularly in Lucian's “ Menippus,” we 
have elaborate and amusing descriptions of the 
coromonies attending the invocation of the dead 
and the entrance of the living into Hades. The 
priesthood usually claimed to be the medium of 
communication between the living and the dead, 
and the art was practised with peculiar and im- 
iKising ceremonies, which could not fail to greatly 
impress the beholder. The nocromanoer sur- 
roundeil himself with mysterious emblems; a 
multiplicity of rites preceded the evocation of 
the spirit; and, above all, solitude and darkness, 
so potent in tbek influence over the imagination, 
wore regarded as essential to success. The 
Thess^ian evokers of spirits performed their rites 
with many revolting atrocities, and not unfre- 
qucntly butchered men in ord^ to consult their 
spirits before they had timo io hasten down to 
tne regions of the dead. The estaldishment of 
the Onristian religion brought neotemancy under 
the ban of the Church; and the Emperor Con¬ 
stantine prohibited, under severe penalties the 
evocation of the dead. The necromancer of the 
middle ages seems to have ineiged in tbesorb^erj 
who, by means of potent spells, summoned 
demons and internal imUits to uis aid. Modem 
spiritualism ha^ made this form of sorcery 
faidiionable. {SnBXTUaukH.) 

NE EXBAff EEGNO, n« m'-no 

(Lat., that he -luy not leave the kingdom).— A 


writ issued against a person who owes an actually 
due equitable debt and is meditating a departure 
from the realm, to prevent his flight without the 
queen’s license. The motion for the writ, except 
in some spedal oases, requires to be supported by 
an affidam as to the debt, and the defendant’s 
intention to go abroad j and the person, when 
arrested, may obtain his liberty by either deposit 
ing the amount indorsed upon the writ, or by 
executing a bond, with two sufficient sureties in 
double that sum, not to leave the country. 

NEGATIVE, nej/'-a-tiv (Lat., negat'mia, 
negative; from nego, I deny). (6‘ee Logic.) 

NEHEMIAH, BOOK OP, ne-he-mi'-ah.-~ 
The title of one of the Books of the Old Testa- 
I meut, whose author, Nchemiah, flourished about 
444-405 B.o. He was sent by the Persian 
monarch, to whom he was cun-bearer, to rebuild 
the wall of Jerusalem, after the return from the 
captivity, and “ to seek the welfare of the 
chihlren of Israel.” The book, therefore, con¬ 
tains a narrative of the transactions in which he 
bore a princqial Jiart, and the reforms effected by 
him. It may bo divided into eight parts:—i, 
the dorarture of Nehemiah from Shushan, 
furnished with a royal commission to rebuild 
the walls of Jerusalem, and his arrival iherc 
(i. ii. t-ti); 2, an account of the building of 
the walls and gates of the city, notwithstanding 
the obstacles interposed by the Samaritans (ii. 
12-20, iii.-vii. 4); 3, a register of the exiles 
who first returned from Babylon, and an account 
of oblations at the temple (vii. 5-73); 4, a 
solemn reading of the law by Ezra, at the feast 
of Tabernacles (viii.); 5, a solemn fast and 
repentance of the people, and renewal of the 
covenant with Jehovah (ix. x.); 6, a li<t of those 
who dwelt at Jerusalem and in other cities, 
register and succession of the high jiriests, chief 
Levites, and principal singers (xi. xii. 1-26); 7, 
the dedication of the city walls (xii. 27-47) > 
8, the correction by Nehemiah of abuses which 
liad crept in during his absence (.viii.). This book 
was once connected with, and formed part of, 
the book of Ezra; and hence some ancient 
writers called it the second book of Ezra or 
Esdras, and even regarded that learned scribe .as 
the author of it. There can bo no reasonable 
doubt, ho wever, that it proceeded from Nehemiah, 
for its stylo and spirit, except in one i>ortion, are 
wholly unlike Ezra’s. Nehemiah was unques¬ 
tionably. and in the strictest sense, the author of 
the eariioc portion down to chapter vii. 4, the 
greater part of What follows being evidently 
compiled from records. The canonical character 
of the work is established by very ancient 
testimony. 

NEOPHYTES, (Gr., neos, new 

phuton, growth).—In the Eleusinean and other 
mysteries, a term applied to such as had been 
newly initiated, and among the early Christians 
it was applied to those umo had newly turned 
from heathenism and adopted the principles of 
the Christian Church. It was also applied to 
new priests, or those just admitted into orders, 
or novices in monasteries or nunneries, and is 
still by Koman CathoUo missiohnnes appli^ to 
converts from the heathen. 

NEO-PLATONISTS, — 

A school of philosophers who flourished in 
Alexandria during the gtd, 4th, and gth cen¬ 
turies, and whose founder ia by eome cotisidered 
to have been Philo Jndieoa, who lived in the lat 
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centarj, and by others, Ammonius Saocas, •who 
oommauoetl his philosophic teachings about the 
commencement oi the 3rd century. Taking the 
sublimer doctrines of Flato as a basis, tUs 
school endeavoured to form a new philosophy, 
which should not only establish an agreement 
between Flato and Aristotle on aU tbadlng points 
of specolatiDu, but also harmonize the Grecian 
and Oriental modes of thought. Writers on the 
iiistory of philosoxthy have divided Neo-Flatonism 
into severu perils, the simplest division being 
that which groups them under the head td 
Ecfectica, or immediate disciples of Philo Judseus, 
and Mtjstict, the disciples more or less immediate 
of Ammonius Sacoas. Neo-Flatonism sought to 
blend in one grand system all systems of phil¬ 
osophy, all systems of religion; but, after having 
made a compromise with so much, one enemy 
remained with whom it would not hear of peace, 
and this was Christianity; the great offence of 
Christianity being, in the eyes of the Neo- 
Platonists, that it was not equally tractable •with 
other religious schemes, but asserted its claims 
as the only true religion. A fierce conflict, con¬ 
sequently, took place between Neo-Platonism 
and Christianity. The last eminent philosopher 
of this school was Proclus, in the 5th century. 
The value of Neo-Platonism consisted in its en¬ 
deavour to preserve the whole treasure of every 
system of philosophy; since it is, in truth, an 
advance of philosophy, to have gained a large 
store of different ideas, and a wide review of the 
different directions of philosophical thought. 

NESTORIANS, ms- UJ-re-anz .—The fol -1 
lowers of Nestorius, a bishop of Constantinople 
in the 5th century. In strtmuously oi*postUg 
certain errors of his time regarding only one 
nature in Christ, he went to the other extreme, 
and maintained not only that he was both _God 
and man, but that the two mitures were distinct, 
and that the actions and sensations of Christ as 
the Son of God were to be carefully discriminated 
from those as Christ tho Son of Man, Hence he 
objected to tho Virgin Mary being styled tire 
mother of God, because it was only the human 
nature of CItrUt that was born of her, seeing that 
God could neither bo born nor die. His opinions 
were vigorously combated by St. Cyril, bishop of 
Alexandria, and were condemned by several 
councils, Nestorius himself being deckred guilty 
of blasphemy, deprived of his bishopric, and sent 
into banishment. His followers, however, con¬ 
tinued to increase, and his doctrines were iiropa- 
gated throughout the Bast, particularly in 
Persia. A famous Neatorian School was esta¬ 
blished at Nisibis, and before the close of tlw 6th 
century the heresy had spread over Chaldea, 
Assyria, Syria, Iwpt, Arabia, &o. In 1551 a 
dispute arose among them respecting the election 
of a patriarch; and at that time a section of 
them became reconciled to tho Church of Borne, 
and their patriarch was consecrated by the pope. 
These united Nestorians are now commonly 
known sB Chiridean Christians, and are under a 
patriarch residing at Dies (always chosen from 
the same fiimily, and assuming the name of 
Schamun, or Simon), and rS bishops, who, with 
the patriarchy must beodibates, but the ordin^ 
cler^ are peififftted to marry. Thejr recognize 
seven saciamonts, observe many fasts,’ and pray 
for tbe d«id, buirererenoeAoimages or symbols, 
except that of tbe cross. They are about 140,000 
in number, and inhabit Kurdistan. The non- 
united Nestorians stiU remain as a distiimt body. 


and uihabit {irincipally the westorn part of 
Persia, amounting to about 70,000. At Travan- 
core, in India, is a Nestorian church, with about 
100,000 members, formed by tbe early roigprations 
of the sect, aud known as Syrian Christians. 

NETJLEY HOSPITAL -A very large 
building, named tho Koyal Victoria HospitS, 
erected on the shore of liouihampton water, for 
the reception of invalid soldiers. There is pro¬ 
vision for 1,000 patients, and a large medical 
staff is attached. There are in couiiection with 
the hospital a Medical School, and tho head¬ 
quarters of the female nurses of the army. The 
foundation-stone of tlic hosjiital was laid by the 
Queen on the iqth of May, 1856. 

NEUTRALITY, nu-lml'-et-c. {See Law of 
NATtosa.) 

NEW JERUSALEM CHURCH. 

SWKOKNWMttllANS.) 

NEW PLATONISTS. {See. N«o-Pi,A#i%v 
lars.) 

I NEW YEARS DAY.- Tho first day of 

i the year probably has for many ages, and among 
various nations, been celebrated as a religious 
and social festival. With the tTcws, tho new 
year began with the autuiniial month Tisliri, and 
the first day of it was observed u'ith considerable 
ceremony, being regarded as that on which Adam 
was created. Among tho Romans, new yoav’s 
day was a special holidoy ; sacrifices wore offered 
to Janus, friendly salutations were exchanged, 
presents were bestowed, and the success of any 
affair on that day was regarded as a good omen 
for the whole year. The presents tlius bestowed 
on some of the emperors formed an important 
branch of their personal revenue. In ancient 
Britain, the Druids were accustuiuod to dis¬ 
tribute branches of the Hacrud mistletoe, cut with 
peculiar oereroonios, as new year’s gifts among 
tho people; and, acciH'ding to Bishop StiHing- 
fieet, tho i^xons of tho north observed tho 
festival with more than ordinary jollity and 
feasting, and by sending gifts to one anptlicr. 
The uTiurch was very much opposed to these 
ceremonies, which she regarded as pogan institu- 
tlons, and various ecclesiastical councils pro¬ 
nounced anathemas against them. ‘ NutwitVi- 
standing this, however, they continued to be 
observed, and during the Middle Ages the 
interchange of presents among ki^s and their 
powerful vassals was a distinguishing feature of 
the first day of the year. In Germany, and 
throughout the Continent of Uuro|>e, many cere¬ 
monies, derived from old superstitions, are still 
in vogue. New year's da^f, as being among tlic 
heathen a xieriod of Hocatiousness and revelry, 
was observed by the early Christians as a season 
of fasting and hamiliation. In the course of the 
7th century it came to be called the Festival of 
the Oircumciidon, being tho eighth day after, or, 
as it was termed, the octave of the Nativity, 
though some are of opinion that the name hOid an 
earlier commencement. (<!>'«! CiKot/MOKJOif, 
Fsast op.) In this country religious services aro 
frequently conducted on now year’s eve and con¬ 
cluded a few, minutes i»8t twelve. These ser¬ 
vices are known to the Methodists as “watch- 
mghts." 

NICE, COUNCILS OF. {See Ooukoij,».) 
NICENB OR CONSTANTINOPOLI- 
TEAN creed, nt-wen '.—-a creed chiefly com- 
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posed bjr the orthodox'fathenr of the first general 
council of Nice, which met ‘^.D. 325> to define 
the OUnstian faith, {a opposTtion to the heresy 
of Anus. As sanetioaed ):y, this oMemldy, rt 
ended with “ I b^eve in the Holy Ghost.” The 
remainder was added the second general conn* 
oil, hold at Odnstantinopla, a.i>> jfii, in which 
the heresy of Macedttnras -with regard to tlio 
divinity of thn Holy Spirit was eondcmned. It 
Was reeved into the Oriental liturgies about the 
ond of tho 5th Bontary, and in those of the 
Western ehnrches nt a later period. It is yeclted 
In the communion service of tho Church of En^ 
laud. In the Clkurcli of Homo it is recited at oD 
the principal services. 

NOBILE OFFICTUM, w-hWc o/^»h'- 

ifUM .—^In the Scotch Taw, a term e.'tiu'essing the 
prorchsative right of the High Court of Session 
to exuroke iuriadictiun in apjkointing guardians 
for young children and lunatics, and for other 
purposes. 

NOBitrrY, no-hil’-e-tn (Ijat., mhUitaB ),—In 
political government is a term used to denote a 
class of persons entitled to certain civil hmiours 
nnd ikrivUegea above the mass of the people, by 
no other right but that of idrth. Tlus institution 
is of very remote antiquity, and is to be found 
existing among almost every people at the dawn 
of history. Among the Komnns, the patrician 
familioB who formed the nobility had for a long 
wrio<l the exclusive right to exercise priestly 
functions. Afterwards, ns in Europe during the 
Middle Ages, tho militai-y chioftaius chiefly 
formed tho nobility. Hereditary nobility is said 
to have been ctmfimicd in trance by Hugh 
Oapot t^>^Vttrda the close of the totU century, and 
was fully ostahlishod in England by William the 
Coiiqucrw in the txth century. In tins country 
the orders of nobility are five-—namely, dukes, 
marquisoSi carls, viscounts, and barons, {^e 
PKKJiAGa.) The priviJege of placing a family in 
tho rank of the nobility is vested solely in tlic 
sovereign, and is done by letters patent. In the 
different oountries'of modern Europe, the nobili^ 

, are of various ranks and titles, and Uavo various 
privileges belonging to them. In France all dis¬ 
tinctions of nobility were abolished at tho time 
of tho CToat revolution; hut in t8o8 the Em- 

S uror Napoloan created a now nobility with titles 
cscending to the eldest sons, and f^e <dd 
nobility was revived at the restoration. All 
loarquiSos and viscouhts hold pre-revolution 
iitlus, none having been created in later times. 
In Italy, nobility docs not, for the most part, 
originate from tlio pleosvrrc of tho sovereign, but 
from themuniolpalautlioritiesof the chief towns, 
who do not, however, confer titles. Tho nobility 
of Spain pride themselves on their descent from 
whrnont and conquerors only. [See Gkakdkk.) 
The names and titles of heirosscis of the nobility 
are assumed by their husbands; and titles as 
well as ^tatet, go only to heits of entail. In 
the ITnited States of North America, and some 
other modefn communities, there k no nobility 
In any respect ^sembling that of Europe, office 
and wcaltih alone giving power and influence. 

NCX!TOE|<r, (Let., itottf/trnkm, 

by night).-^Fs<iJttW and three lessops recited in 
some of the toirviceS of the Homan CaUialie 
Ohuroh,.' ■ ' ( 

NOLLE BHOSEQt^I, noP-fe.priw'-e-Jtici 
(Lat, to be uo,itplhig to praSemite).->-A iwooeed- 
iflg by which Viplantlfr srithdraws from 


' fpiher prosecution of his suit, when he has 
; either misoanoeived the nature of the action or 
I mistaken the proper party to bo sued. 

[ NOETIANS> TUh^-ske-anu. {See Pahipas- 

I UAKS.) 

N0MIJ!UL1$TS, BEAUSTS, CON- 
CEPTUAUSTS, nom'-nat i 3 ti, r^-al-Uts, kon- 
were three prominent and conflict¬ 
ing sects among the sriiolmitic philosophers. Tho 
contest turned upon the nature of general terms, 
or uniperBaU, While all parties agreed that tho 
object of the science of logic was universals, they 
dinered upon the question as to whether these 
miiversals were reai things, or only ncunes. The 
NoininaUsts maintained that the so-ealled 
universid ideas do not stand for any conoeption 
of the mind, still less for any entity put of it, 
but are mendy verbal signs; that there is no 
such tiling as an abstract animal, or a tree in 
general, but only imlirndual animals and trees; 
that, in f.vct, there is nothing in tho universe of 
matter or mind but separate individualities. 
Tim Realists, on tlie,.contrary, affirmed that 
universals were not mere figments of language, 
but that they have ah objective existence, are 
incorporeal realities, the essences or types of 
thiugc, not to be confounded with the things 
thomselvos. Conceptualism was proposed a, an 
intci mediate doetrinc between the two extremes. 
It gave to universals a logical or psychological 
existence, as mental concoptions. The Nomina¬ 
lists cited Aristotle as their authority; the 
Realists adduced Plato. The former maintainod 
that particulars arc the only real substances, and 
that general ideas are abstractions of the liuman 
reason. Plato, on tho other hand, believed in 
the eternal cxiatenoo of ideas. (iS’ec Idea.)- 
Logie with Aristotle was the science of names 
and notions; with Plato, of names and realities. 
Roscelin, or Roaeiiniis, a canon of Compidgne in 
the nth century, was the first to give a distinct 
and complete development to Nominalism, His 
Opinions were believed to affect the doctrine of 
the I’rinity, and were condemned by the Synod 
of tioissons, 109a. Ho vvas attackea by Anselm 
in a work on the Unity of the Trinity; but 
Anstdm’s realism was of an undeowled and in¬ 
complete character. Abolarfl was a follower of 
Roscelin, and his influence greatly'increased the 
niimbera of the Nominalists, Nominalism bad 
bowroo nearly extinet, when it was rerived by 
'William of Occam, an English Franciscan of tho 
rsth Century. The contest was renewed with tho 
greatest fury in tho schools of Britain, France, 
and Germany; and when words failed to carry 
ooariction, fists, and even clubs and swords, 
wets had recourse to. Afterwards Ttegliam he- 
came identified with the cause of the pope and 
the Church, and fluorkhed in Italy; while 
Notninalismr became associated with the political 
movement against the power of the papacy, and 
wus genmlly received throughout the Consent 
of Europe. However, in 1473, Louu»„JXl. of 
France prohibited the teaching of Noimnoliun, 
and ordered the books which favoured it to bo 
seizod and bound in ohrdns in the'publie libraries. 
At length the revival of letters and the advent 
of the reformation put on snd to the. flerowt 
controversy tiliat hat been known id wnteil in 
philosophical ipaouktion. 

NONAOB, inliaw, (.She ‘ 

N0N-ASS05CPSI3?, steq-su-httmp'HrilHAt., 
he has not promiasd j.—A pleaby way of ttavetso 
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i& the action -of asg^mptU or promhos, "whoreby are regulated by i and a Vlo. c. io6, Yhich enacts 
a man denies the existence of any promise to the that an incumbent absenting hhnsolf without the, 
effect alleged in the declaration, ka. bishop’s license for a pci^iwl exceeding three, and 

NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. J*®* six months, forfeits ono-thijd of 


promoted from the raahs on scoouniof aWHty 4 NUW-l>lli! 5 lHlAaUl!», ftmj-rr-cL't’-tMvt' 

and good conduct} and the proper performance .(^t., non, not; mtsto, I stand against). 

of their duties, in sttperintentUng (p»d directing doctrine of non-resviUtnoe is a correlative 

the Work of the ^vate soldiers, is most import- almost identical witJi the doctrine of clivi|i|Mpw 

ant. In the British anhjr, the non-coranussioued which maintains that the Supreme 

officers are the sergeants-^M^'^'''* sergeants, tram- herotUtary inoaarohy with more 

peters, dr»immers, and buyers, anjl, in the Wfe- other form of govorament; that 

guards and Horse-guards, the corporals. They cession in order of itrimogcniture 

enjoy several privileges, such as quarters fur stitutlon; that uo human power, nor 

their wives, or lodging-money instead. In the a<ivorso possession, can deprive the prince oPIm 

British .army there are about at.ooo non-commis- rights; and that the laws by which, in BoglantP 

sioned officers, A similar grade of sub-officers ami other countries, the iwrogntive is limited, 

» . . . A .* _«._t _-_ 1 .A _____ 


exists in most of the continental armies. are to be reganlcd mcrtily as cuiices»iou.s, which 

NONooNFOM^^w^i,^. "firtsir '*r£i,£‘rr«s 

the Church of England. Jainea I. j hut they liad been many years heforo 

NON EST INVENTUS, non est in-vemf- enundated by th« Anglican rOformors as a barrier 


wt (Lat., ho is not found}.-—The term applied to against the disaffection of those who adhered to 
a sheriff’s retnm to' a writ of eatiias, when t^e the ancient religion, and as a means of exhibiting 


dofeiidaut is not to bo found in bis baiiiwick< 
NONE, none. {See Canonicai. Hours.) 


their own loyalty. It sliould bo observed that 
the advocates of the doctrine of non-resistance, 
whilst denying the abstract right of resistance to- 


NONJURORS, non-jw'-rors (Lai., non, not; 1 even the nidawful commands of a sovereign, did 


Juvo, I swear).—The rise of the political paity 
known by this name took place at the commence¬ 
ment of the year i68g, when, on tire accession to 


not maintain the duty of yielding them an active 
obedience. » 

'JgixC''fteti(stanee Oath.—The Corporstkm Act of 


the Enclish tiirone of William and Mary, neur contained a declaration that it is unlawful totake arms 


(^tbs of Allegiance and supremacy having been 
enjoined to be taken by tho memlicrs of each 
House of Parliament and all public functionaries, 

___t I_ 1 .. __ 


against the king upon any pretence whatever; bat this 
ciaUHe was repealed in i; cq. 

NONSUIT, mn‘‘ 8 nte (Fr., ntm enii; Lat., 


certain terni>oral and spiritual lords, as well Wt **'m, ie/fuitur, fye does not pursue).-^In tsrw, i» 
many of tho clergy, refused to take them. the remmeiation of a suit by the plaintiff or do- 
the bill for settling the oaths, as framed by the mandant, most corafhonly upou the discovery of 
Lords, it was pronded that vriiilet all lay tunc- somjS error or defect, when the matter is so_ far 
tionaries should bo required to swear fealty to proceeiled in as that tho jury is i;eady to deliver 
the king and queen, on pain of expnlsion fiond their verdict. When the jury rottiril to tho bar, 
office, every divine who mready held a bem lice after having agreed iXihhi their verdict, the plain- 
might continue to hold it without swearing) un- tiff is bound to appear In court by tiimself, attor- 

1... . Xl.__1A___ X- t______ Sm, Aj.v fkWAaavrtM Ali&dW 


less there should appear to be special reasons for 
calling upon him to do so. The Gommoim, how- 


noy, or counsel, in order to answer the amero^ 
meut to which, by the old law, he was liable if 


ever, insisted on the introduction of a clause he failed in bis suit. If he tloes not appear, no 
which required every person who held any ecolesi- verdict can be given, and the plaintiff is »anl to 
astioal or academical preferment to feiike the oaths be uomsuit. it is usual for a plaintiff, when he 

S <S _.l a I _?W/s _ •_ _1S . __ .• _ 1 _....1 _ 11... I. L.. Ka- ■Sv.A 


astioal or aoademlcal preferment to ^ko the oathi 
by the ist August, 1689, on pain of suspension 

0 »!___Al.- X_ L... J_-_ 


or his counsel perceives tliat he has not (pven 


Six months, to be calotdateil from that day, were sufflciout evidence to maintain tho issue, to be 
to be allowed him for roeonsidwation ; but if, on Voluntarily nonsuited, as he may then commenco 
the let February, 1690, he still continued obstin- the same suit again for the same cause of action, 
ate, he wns to be finally deprived, The ''two from which he is for barred by a verdict, 
parties into which the clergy were divided came unless tho judgment bo reversed as erroneous, 
to be called the “swearing clergy” and the In a nonsuit, the jury are dlsehorgeti from findiag 
“ non jurors,^’' and the fmmaer class num bored a verdict, and the plaintiff Ims to pay tho costs of 
twenty-nine thittietbs of the whole, being espec- the suit. It is also usual foi* the jrmge to direct 
ially strong in tho metropolis, whore Ernest all a nonsuit if, upon tho whole case in support of 
the divines gave in their adheuion with every the action, he is of opinion that tliei'o is no evi- 
aign of lardialit/. The clergymen and roombers <lence which would justify tho jury in returning 
of the tinivmrsitieB who incurred the penalty of a verdict for the plaintiff, 
tlm law wCTc about 400, indmUng tlw^^^ NORMANDY, CUSTOMARY LAWS 

OF.-^The most fan^us of the codes, fonnded on 


Wells, Hlouoester, Ofaiehester, ahd Feterboroufb. 
NON-RESID&NOS;-Ab offence ogidnst 


opnlar custom and formally sanctioned by the 
iiig, 1^ whioh*lhe anoirnt provinces of France 


Eoelesla^oal Law, oonsfei^ng. in the continued were RovOrned, The C'onhtmer tie Iformmdie 
absenaOA ftom the terish or dutriei where derical was first embodied as a written code in 1339; 


dotict are to be pmortaed, of o, ciergymian hojiii- [ anil was reriscil and modified In 1585. It forms 
ing ahenefico. T!he-penalties'f0r> non-icBklenoe, l.the haris of the law by which Jersey and Guern- 
e«e^ for aonie nNB^nited and lawful raiMf^.l^-airenowgpreriiod. 
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NORTH ADMINISTRATION.-Lord 

North waa appointed FUmt Lord of the Treasury 
aiui Chaucelloi of the Exchequer iu January, 
1770, succeeding tho Duke of Grafton as head 
of the ministry. Lord North’s administration 
existed throughout the whole of the war with 
America; and on hii resignation in March, 1873, 
he was succeeded by the Earl of Shelburne. 

NOT GUILTY.— The form in which the 
jury In a criminal proseontion return their 
verdict when they acquit the person charged 
with an offence. When this verdict has been 
returned, the accused cannot be again brought 
to trial on the same charge. In Scotch Law, a 
verdict ‘^not proven” implies that although 
there appear to be some foundation for the 
charge, the evidence is not strong enough to 
justify the jury tn returning a verdict of guilty. 
I^actioally, it amounts to an acquittal, as the 
accused cannot bo again tried, even if conclusive 
evidence of guilt is afterwards discovered. 

NOTABLES, not^-a-hU.—A. general name 
in France for persons of distinction or local 
importance, assemblies of which were sometimes 
called by the King, when the more constitutional 
States General were inconveniently disposed 
towards demotic views. The Duke of Guise and 
Cardinal Richelieu convened Assemblies of 
Notables in 1560, and 1636; and in ^87 another 
Assembly was summoned by Louis XVI., at the 
instigation of his minister, Colon ne, and another 
Assembly met in 1788, 

NOTARY, nd'ta-re (Lat., notanus, from 
n(4a, a note).—A term originally applied to one 
employed in taking notes of trials and other 
judicial proceedings. This was the case in 
ancient Rome. It is uncertain when notaries 
were first known in England; hut we read of 
some charters of Edward the Confessor being 
executed by them for the king's ohanoollor. The 
licence of a notary-public in England requires 
a stamp of £30, in Scotland one of £20; besides 
costing £9 annually. Formerly, notaries were 
much employed in drawing up wills and other 
legal instraments; but now their business is 
ohiefiy confined to the attestation of deeds and 
writings of a mercantile kind, for making them 
authentic in other countries, and protesting bills 
of ephai^o. They also receive the affidavits of 
mariners and ship-masters, and sign their pro¬ 
tests, 

NOTICE, no'-tia (from Lat., notilio).—-The 
making something known that a person was or 
might M ignorant of. In Law, a notice is either 
(i) statutory, s.e., made so by legislative enact¬ 
ment ; (3) actual, whiohffirings the knowledge of 
the fact dixectly home to the party, by a person 
into-est^ in the projierty; or (3), oonstmetive 
os implied, which is no more than evidence of 
notice, the presumption of which la so violent, 
that equity will not allow its controversion. 
Ckmstrudtiye notice may be subdivided into—(e), 
where there coiists actual notice of a matter, to 
which equity hns added constructive notice of 
facts, which inquiry after such matter would 
have elicited; and (6), where there has been a 
designed, abstibsunoe froth inquiry, for the very 
purpose of escainug notice. ‘ NotieUi whether 
actual or cemstruotive, in (»dat tn h^lfiading, 
must be received during the transaetiufilp^ht 
to be effented by it, ' , 

Notre dame, noir 


An appellation of the Virgin Mary, to whom 
a very large number of churches are diMicated. 

NOUN, jwnwi (altered from La^., ntmen},— 
The name of one of the parts of speech into 
wbioh grammarians have distributed the words 
of a language. A noun is the name of a thing, 
or, more accurately, the name of a notion or con¬ 
ception, whether general or particular. As we 
may have oonoepnons of substance pr of attri¬ 
bute, nouns are either mbgtaniive or adjective. 
Again, as we have particular couoeptions, or con¬ 
ceptions of individuals, and general conceptions, 
or conoeptions of classes of individuals, nouns are 
either proper Cr conmon. In order to express 
unity or plurality oPoOnoeption (nubiber), the 
terminations of nouns undergo certain modifica¬ 
tions of form; as hook, books; liberlUp-i. In 
most languages there are two numbers, the 
singular and the plural, the former exjir^sing 
one, the latter more than one; but in some 
languages, as in Greek, there is an intermediate 
number—the dual, used to express the concep¬ 
tion of two objects. To express the relations of 
conceptions to each other, most languages make 
use of an inflection of the primitive form of the 
noun, called ease; but the English laqgwge 
makes use of prepositions or juxtaposition. The 
number of oases of nouns varies in different 
languages, but it is rarely more than six. - 

NOVATIANS, no-vai'-she-am. —A Christian 
sect which arose about the middle of the si'd cen¬ 
tury, and were called after their founder, Neva- 
tiau, a presbyter at Rome, and a man of high 
reputation, who held that those persons who 
had denied the faith during the persecution of 
Deoius (a.T). 349), ought not to be again received 
into the Church. Wlien Cornelius was appointed 
bishop of Rome, Novatian was opposed to him, 
and was elected bishoi) by his own party; whence 
arose an open schism in the Church, which soon 
spread through altnost every province of Chris¬ 
tendom. From declaring only against the re¬ 
admission of the lapsed, they came to hold that 
aU who had been guilty of gross sins after bap¬ 
tism should be for ever excluded from the 
Church. They did not, however, exclude them 
from all hopes of eternal salvation; but th^y 
considered the Christian Church to be a sooiety 
of innocent persona, who had abstained from 
grievous sin since their admission. Hence, they 
ra-baptized all who joined them from the Church, 
q^oy disappeared about the 5th centuiy. 

NOVEL.—la Law, novels are those constitu¬ 
tions of the civil law which were made after the 
completion of the second edition of the Justinian 
Code (Code^ repetita pnelectioms), for the pur¬ 
pose of supplying what was deficient in that 
work. Justiwun's Code.) 

NOVICE, nov^-ts (Lot,, novus, new).— A. term 
applied to a person of either sex who is living in 
a monastery in a state of probatimi, previous to 
becoming a professed member of an order. The 
time of probation is called the novitia^ and 
mast be'at least one year; after wfaiohi if their 
behaviour is approved, they s^re nrqfeBsed—that 
is, admitted into the order, allowed to.maW 
the vows. , ,. . , ( 

NOVUM ORGANinSt, no'-vum. or-gem*- 

«». (iSi!BBAooKiAsPHii:,oso?aTkJ 

NOYADES, n(/-yiKl«(Fr., noyflr, to drown), 
the tihae of the great Fren^ Revolution, 

' $^;.the deputy of tire Cbnventipn at Lyons, 


NUISANCE 


NUNS 


dTOwuM more tlian.' 7,000 yersous, many of them 
childrett. 


tratisUiUon of tho Orcek luune giremto it in the 
Seytaagint, Artikmoi, betnniie it ooiitaius an 
TOTiTGAxmu' I ^ • T i account of tho numbering of tlio nconlo. In 

NuIb^NCE, nu-aans {Fr.,_ nw^, Lat., Hebrew it is called, after tho u«u«l itracticc, 
wccrc, to hariJ-T'A Law term eignif^rmg any- by tho word with which it begin*, signifyinfi 
thing that worketh hurt, Inoouveiuence, or ..^1,^ he ipako;" also by th^ fifth word m 
damage. hiWoea are of two km^-(t) public the first verso, signifying “in ttie wilUemeea,’' 
OT?ommottnutoo#,aiul(2) pnwton^toncea. booauae it narrates the tranaactioua of th» - 
The formervaa thwe which affect the pyblio, and Israelites Ui the wildernoss. It is the history^ ■ 
ato an annoyanto to all tho qu^ s subjects, for ^ period of thirty-eight years in the wiMen^sSs^ 


which reason they are retorred to the cla^ ol opening with the second month of tUef wSs^ 
inibhc wrongs or onme^ The offence consists m year after the deim'rauce from 
an Ciwroachipent on the common rights of the to the eleventh month of tiait 

wbolo BMiety; as where one obstructs the com- year of the same ejKich j but it is chiejfflllb^ 
men highway, or sets up an offensive trade in the to the first ami last of these years. TWB igaafe, 
midst of a town. Private nuisauco may be dc- rich in fragments of ancient poetry, smiPili 
fined as anytime done to the hurt or annoyance them of great beauty. The autliontieity of thl^ 
of the lamls, tenements, or hereditaments ot Book has frcnuently been called in question; and 
anothei*, and not amounting to a trosiMss ; as some critics, while admittina its Hcnuincnoss. are 
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_ _____ ^ 1...*. J.. ____^ _ 
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c « ^ _ ^ _L1 . ivnjaM as jaMS«ik.1 


be found on such premiaevy or for tbe dcwt^ction bishop put upon her the accustomed habit, part 
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a practioe Condemned bv tlic Couucil of 6a«gta. 
is tho name of The first nunnery is said to have been founded 


the fourth Book of the Old Testament, being a' by. one St. Synoletica, a contempenary of St. 
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Anthony, *in the 3rd oentuir, ftnd they soon 
epread throughout J^ttrope. \^e BlojfAOHlsii.) | 
There are various ordors of nuns, soihe devoting 
thomselves entirely to private religious exercises, 
rvhile others'engage in the more active duties of 
Christian ohuity. t 

NYATA, m*ah’-ya (Sanscrit, ni, into ; aya, 
goiiig).'*-^e second of the three great systems of 


2 OBJECT AND SUBJECT 


ancient Hindoo philosophy, treating analytically 
of the object of human knowledge both materiiu 
and spiritual. It jpromisos final deliverance of 
the soul from ro-birth or transmigmtion, to 
those who acc^uire truth. Hr. Ballantyrio has 
translated and annotated the Sanscrit text; and 
hir. Oolebrooke has published a learned essay on 
the subject, which is a valuable guide to the stu¬ 
dent. 


CANNES, o-an'-ncs .—X god of the Baby- 
Icmians, having the head and body of a fish; 
under the fish's Itead a human head, and human 
feet under the fish’s tail. He is supiiosed to 
have instructed men in letters and in the art# 
and eeiences. In appearance, the effigy re- 
BMubles that of the Phoenician Dagon. 

OATH, oath (Goth., aithi Sax., ath\.—‘X 
BOlemn act by which one calls God to witness' 
the truth of an affirmation or the sincerity of a 
uroinisck and imprecates divine vengeance if he 
be. guH-ty of a falsehood or violate his promise.' 
IThen.the Jew took liis most solemn oath, he 
laid his hand on the book of the law and swore | 
the God of Israel, by Him who is merciful 
and graoious; but the ordinary oaths were by 
heaven, the altar, the temple, or Jerusalem, 
l^e ancient Soandinaviaus and Germans swore 
by their gods, and it was usual, while ropeatiog 
iao oatii, to lay the hand on some special object; 
thus, the Scandinavian touched a bloody ring 
held hy the priest; the Oennan swore hj his 
BVford or hb beard. In early Christian times, 
oaths were administered in chapels and other 
holy places, at the altars, which occasionally 
were rendered more snored by placing upon them 
holy relics. Oaths to perform illegal acts do not 
bind, no? do they excuse the performance of the 
act. In civil!' law, oaths are divided into two 
0la6se*~(i)'a8Bertory, or afflimative oath.s (jnm- 
ossserioHu), establishing the oertainty of a 
present or past event; and (3) promissory oaths 
(./ 4 rrainsn<(t prornmorifi), which refer to a future 
event, a promise to execute some contract or 
undertaking. The breach Of a i>romissoiy oath, 
whetbar pvblio or private, is not punishable as 
p^ary. The Acts 7 and 8 Will. III. 0, 34, and 
9 Geo. IT. 0. 33, allowed Quakers and Moravians 
to mva evidenee upon their solemn affirmation; 
Smu bje 3 and 4 WiU. IV. 0. 83, the like provisimrs 
wore'extended to Separatists. By 17 and 18 Vie. 
e. las, any person ctdled as a witness, or requiiod 
or.-dianri^.to make an,affidavit or deposition, 
who refuse or be unwilling from oousoien- 
tioQs'motivce: to bo swwn, may obtain from the 
bOttxt (on itii being satisfied of the sincerity of 
the ol^Wtion) permhsion to make a solemn afflr- 


matiotV ov dentation instead. Witnesses are 
'"allow^ to tweaf in that particular form which 
they omwtidtir’ItindinB on their consoieitce: thus, 
Jews am on the Old Testament, Hoham- 
ntedam on.Abn.- Koran, and Chinese break a 
aauoert. Thii taken by members of Parlla- 
'montl^ bejm rwaontiy modified ia oertain cases. 
(.Sfc ai»d PAkWAtmw.) 

^ CoaoHaiiow Oxxn.) 

Osin oath which a reemu takea on 

eateriUK the anay.or tnffitis, to be faithful to the 
oovenlgn and fintiUciay Obedient to his suptttim’ 


officer, and also to make known any facts comingto his 
knowledge which might affect the safety of the 
sovereign, or that sovereign's Ooveroment. 

OBADIAH, BOOK OF, o~la-di'~a,h, one of 
the minor prophets, and the sliortest Book of the 
Old Testament, consisting only of twenty-one 
verses. Of the author nothing is certainly 
known, hut in all probability the prophecy was 
delivered between the taking of Jerusalem by the 
Chaldeans (b.o. 588) and the destruction of 
Idumea, which took place a few years later; con¬ 
sequently, he was partly contemporary with 
Jeremiah. The almost verbal agicemont be¬ 
tween the first eight verses of this book and a 
portion of Jeremiah's prophecy (oh. xlix.) has led 
to the opinion that the former had been borrowed 
from the latter; but the mure probable view 
(from a com]iarisou of the two ixissa^^os) seems to 
bo tliat Jeremiah hi indebted to Obadiah. Kvvald 
is of opinion that both writers copied from some 
earlier prophet. The subjects of the prophecy 
are the judgments to be inflicted upon tho 
Idumeans on account of their wanton and cruel 
conduct towards tlio Jews at the time of tho 
Chaldean invasion; and the restoration of the 
latter from captivity. 

OBE, OB OBI, obeli, a term given to the 
arts of magic or witchcraft practised by certain 
persons amoWg the West Indian negroes. 

OBIT, o'-Mt (Lat., an obitm, death).— A 
funeral solemnity or office fpr the dead, most 
commonly performed when the corpse lies uniii- 
terred ill the church; and alsopn tlioaniiivei.sary 
of the death of a benefactor. Thus, in many of 
oiir colleges the annivei-sary of the death of the 
fOiuider is piously observed. In religioas houses 
a register was usually kept, wherein were entered 
the obits or obitual days of the founders or bene- 
faotors, which was thence termed the obituary. 

OBJECT AND SUBJECT, OBJEO- 

TirB and SUBJBWTIVB, tuh’-ject, 

(Lat., otoedum, mihfcetus ).— Two sots- of coito- 
lative terms much used in ]>hilosopbyi and not 
always free from ambiguity. In pbUosophy 
there is a grand philosophical distluntion, lying 
at the root of all knowledge, between that which 
knows ^tiie sutdect) and that which Iti known 
(tho object). The former is what'hi known 
among pbilosoidiers as the £^o, or i^nseious 
mind; the latter, as the JVbn dy that 
which is known, with its nn^es and i^pectiea. 
The terms subject and (^jeet. wore. fer. 41ong. 
period, not sufficiently diseriminatea from eaqti^ 
other. Wo ere indebted to tho sohoedmea, of 
the Middle Ages for Pf sufficient distii^ion be¬ 
tween'them ; out they gate them jigiiiSeatioiiii 
neariy the reverse of ihiwo ythidh tiwy now bear. 
Thus Sttbjective dsitoted a co&sfd«n«d ad iar 
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hering in it» Kubjeot, whether that auhject Were 
mind or nmiter, aa contradhtin^iBlira from a 
tiling ooiiisiderud as present to the mind only as 
An accidental object of thought, Eiren in the 
present day, in oominon language, a Confusion 
between the two terms eiists. Thus the wOid 
subject is used for that wliieh is the object of 
thought or of discourse, tlie jmiiria circu quam 
to which the terra object ought to ho exclusively 
Applied. But a still greater abuse has crept ui. 
And the term object is, in French and English, 
vulgarly entployed for end, motive, final oause. 

OBLATES, of/-fates.—Certain religions 
bodies in the Roman Catholic Church (originally 
established by St. Charles Burromeo, near the 
end of the i6th century), which differ from the 
more strictly religious bodies in tlrat they do not 
take the solemn vows by wliich the latter bind 
tiiemselves. 

OBLATIONS, ob-lai'-gh'Uits (Bat., ohlatioim), 
offerings to God and the Church, whether in 
lands or goods. Oblations were at fust voluntary, 
and were given to maintain the ciiurch and those 
who served at the altar ; but they afterwards, by 
ountimml payment, became due by custom, and 
At tbo great festivals every one was obliged to 
offer sometliing, not only as convenient but as a 
duty. In the jwirnitive churches, at tlic admini¬ 
stration of tlie Lord’s Supper, the communicants 
were requested to bring presents, called oblations, 
from wldch the sacrament of elements wore 
taken. 

OBLIGATION,' ob-(f.-gai'-shnn (lAt., obliifo, 
X bind).—A bond containing a penalty with a 
condition ahnexed for payment of money, the 
performance of a covenant, or tiie like. It differs 
from a bill, which is generally without a penalty 
«r condition, though a bill may bo made obliga¬ 
tory. 

OBLIVION, AOT OP, ob-ftp'-i-on.—An 

Act passed in i6to giving a free, general pardon, 
indemnity, and oblivion for all persons and State 
offences committed between January i, X637, and 
dune 24, 1660, Regicides and certain Ttonuiin 
ilathoUc priests were excepted. A similar act 
was passed in May, 1690. 

■ OBSCENE BOOKS, &c., oh’-aeen (Lat., 
obsecenua ).—The exposing for public sale or view 
of any obscene book, print, picture, or other in¬ 
decent exfaihitibn, is, by 14 & 15 Viet, 0. 100, 
punishable with fibre or imprisonment, or both, 
with hard labour, at the discretion of the court; 
And by ao & ar Viet. 0, 83, any two justices may 
isaue a special warrant, authorizing tbo entry in 
the daytime, by force if necessary, of the police 
of tbo place in question, and the seizure and dc- 
straction of the articles stated, if the owner do 
not, to their sa^faotion, show cause to the con¬ 
trary. 

OBSEBVANTISTS, ob-ser'-vomi-s^,— 
A branch of. the Franciscan friars who, iaher the 
departure of the order from the strictness of its 
first {ule, resolved to go back to its ori^aal ac- 

a taitlonf. trtdle the other Wferty, 'pSo were 
dd tl^b Gdhvetrto^ds,prt 9 fe>TS|>Adheringtothe 
relaxed n^uhitiiMtS. fbmKcacBQAKk.} 

OBS^BVATION, lUf^ser-^iwt^-sl^Hd (Lai.« 
«6servato>)v--t^e j^stooment of dki- 

oovety in.r&inu and mottte. It Ik usual todistia-. 
gui^ between•obs^vtdion. bind oxpetiraeht~-tbn 
foritn^ to htaviux Ko' ite which oto 


presented to us by nature without our interfer¬ 
ence ; thelattor, tacts furmshed by artificial eon- 
trivances.' 

OCCASIONALISM, vi'/aipfoeUHn-at-igm. 

—The system of philosophy devised by Dw- 
cartes and the school of thiiikers to wluch hA. 
belonged, for explaining the action of mint’ jgpito , 
matter, (.'(ec OAWTKeuN rdn 4 >h 0 r«t.) ’ >*- 

OCCCPANCr, (d'-Avr-jam-to (ft^^" ' 

octivpo, I occupy).—In Iaw, the takin|a|L 
siou of things which before did nub|||||H|Wt,. 
anyltody. llius, where a man finds i^piH|L 
land which no othe^ person possesses or brnrH 
title to, and entersmnou the same, he gains a 
title by occupancy. Jhit this mode of galmwg 
property of lands has long since jmssed away in 
England, and such lands belong to the Crown, 
and not to him who first enters. As t<«ard» 
goods and chattels, where such things are touml 
witlioul any other owner, they for the most Jjart 
belong to the sovereign by viituo of the royal 
prerogative, except in some few cases, wherein 
the original and natural right of occupancy hr 
still permitted to subsist. Thus, wliatovcr 
movables are found ujion tlio surface of tlio 
earth, or in the sea, and are unclaimed by any 
owner, are supposed to bo abandoned by the last 
projnietor, and l)cloi)g, as in a state of nature, 
to the first occupier or finder, unless they fall 
within the description of waifs, or cstrays, or 
wi-eck, or hidden treasure ; for these form a part 
of the ordinary revenue of tlie Crown. The finder 
is bound to restore the property fodnd to toe 
owner if possible: and If he kwips it when tbo 
owner may be reasonably ascertained, he will be 
guilty of larceny. Tlie goods belonging to an 
alien enemy are the prox>erty of him that seizes 
them. 

OCTROI, ok-tncaio' (Fr., octivyer^ to grant). 
— A oustom-doty imposed in France and other 
countries on certain articles entering largo towns, 
a portion of which is frequently lAid into the 
national treasory, whilst the remainder is applied 
to local expenses. The proportion of this tox 
]toid to the treasury in France has varied at 
different periods; liaving been two-thirds, 
example, m 1323, and a half in 1663; and in 
more recent times one-tenth. 

livre d’ Octroi.—In old times in Franee, the right 
to levy this toll was often granted to subjects; and, as 
the payment was made, not in money, but In kind, the 
plan was resorted to of adding to the weight of the 
IMund by one ounce, and this now weight was known 
as toe Uvra d’ Oitroi, whence comes our expression 
“ pound troy,” At a later period, toe toll was levied 
In^poney. 

Oetreye.—A term applied to a oonstitutton granted 
by a prince, of bis free will, and not as a compact witli 
. the representatives of the ))eople. Any public eom- 
’ pany possessing an authorized monopow Is said to be 
oefro^ 

ODAL, OK ITDAL RIGBCT, 6 -daT (Ooltio, 
od, property).—-A system of absolute tenure of 
land which largely prevailerl in Nbrtbent Rnropo 
before the eatabiishment of the feudal ayetem. 
It was founded on the tic of friendship rather 
than on the tie of aervioe. The Odal tenure of 
land prevails to this day very lOigely ia'fhe 
Orkney and Shetland islands. '' 

ODD FELLOWS, INDEBEB^iaST 
ORDER OF,—The name of a provldwt soidefy 
existing chiefly in Orto^ Britoin and the Onftodl 
Rtatoa. Some have ^tempted to trace toe 
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of this association-to a very early period, as to ContoUUo del 
tlio Romans, to the Qotlu, and even to, Adam time law of V 
bimseU. The mote probable account, however. States, and a 
is, that it sprang from oertain lodges or convivial of later intei 
societies of jtnwanios and labourers existing in French code c 
(london in the latter part of the i8th century, that it was i 
and calling tbemsdves “ Ancient and Honourable during the tir 
Ijoyal Odd Fellows.” On tlte extension of the lay at anclio 
order to Liverpool and other parts, the lodges west coast of 
united in a general system, under the title, 
of the “ Union Order of Odd Fellows,” having 
its seat:, of, government in London. In 1813, 
a convention was held at Manchester, when 
several lodges seceded from the Union Order, 
and formed the “ Iudei)eildont Order of Otld 
Fellows.” In 1825, a central standing com- does, the rca 
mittce was established in Manchester to govern ’^PPer classes 
the order in the interim between the sessions OLIVET 
of the grand lodge, or national movable com- —.>,1-- 1 
inittee, as it is termed. Dissensions arose 
which led to secessions; but the “Manchester 
Unity” remains to this day the main body 
of British Odd P'ellows, and numbers about 
500,000 members in its lodges. The orgaiiiisation 
of the order bears a general resemblance to tliat 
of ibe Freemasons. The primary body is the 
Bubordbhate lodge, which derivet its power from 
a charter granted by the grand lodge, and must 
comprise at least five members, who must be 
males of at least twenty-one years of age. They 
mahe their own laws, and manage their own 
pecuniary affairs, collecting certtiin fixed dues 
from their members, paying a weekly allowance 
to the sink, and granting a stated sum for the xncy aevoteu 
burial expenses of a member, a member’s wife, of theology ai 
or any of his family. After initiation, a member distinguished 
may apiiiy for, and receive, certain degrees con- scliools. Noi 
ferring special titles by the paying of certain of the Olivets 
Numt. The grand lodge derives a revenue from 
fees for charters, dispensations, and a percentage UJM UMA 
on the revenues of subordinate lodges. Its pre- “’•jd i^nlis, d 
siding officer is the grand-master, who is elected which forotel 
nnuDally. There are many lodges in all parts of I®**-* 

the British possoasious, many exerting oonsider- ONTOLO 
able political influence, in the United States, and in Philosophy 
one in Constantinople. PHVSICS ) 

(ECUMENICAL COUNCIL, c in W-c- ONUS PI 
ktii (Or., oikoument, the habitable earth). {See temi sign 
CoONCIih) of proving Un 

OFFER AND ACCEPTANCE.-Amode OPHITE 

of entering into a contract of sale. When the _ A 

offer to sell or buy is made by letter, the person Bement-worsh 
offering is bound by law to wait until return of -BiShraHon nf 
post; nut if the other person desires him to con- ^ f 

eider the matter, the person offering is not bound pjjrypt ^nd 

wtuXT^cD. Coinitea 

OFF.ENCE, of-fenif (Lat,, (iffensns, offence). Cainitks.) 

—^An act e^mitted against the law, or omitted OPPOSn 
vdiere |bo law, requires it. It is used generioally, 
oomprehoAdinffi every species of crime aud mi*- 
demeanour, M well as specifically, to signify » 
crimom^indictable,but punishablo summarily, _ 
nrbytW^forfoH«reofap 4 nalty, Ld KlsiW 

OfJULNUN LAW, c,y«y-«c-«n.-A law b^theSt! 
estaidR^ed in Rome, 300 B.C., by the tribunes defeating any 
Q. and; Chn ^'(^nlahui, by which the number of AdminisLatio 
f^e poa^^. augurs was increased, and pie- (that is, to tb 
beiana eligible for these offices. meat and a g< 

€H ^rWAMlNT. (See Btblz,) 


Coneolato del Mare, which regulated the . mari¬ 
time law of Venice, and the other Mediterranean 
States, and anticipated some of the provisions 
of latu international law. The name of the 
French code originated in an unfounded traiUtion 
that it was enacted by Richard I. of England, 
during the time tiiat his expedition to Palestine 
lay at anchor off the island of Olcron, on the 
west coast of France. 

OLIGARCHY, oV-e~gar-ke(Gr,, <digot,tevTt 
and arche, government).—That form of govern¬ 
ment in which the supreme power is vested in 
tlic hands of a few indMauals, who form a 
{larty, rather than represent, as an aristocracy 
does, the real nobility aud the influence of the 
upper classes of society. (See Oovkbnmekt.) 

OLIVETANS, oVAv-e-tam. — A. religious 
prder of the Roman Catholic Church, known also 
as the Bretliren of Our Ijsdy of Mount Olivet, 
an offshoot of the Benedictine Order, originating 
with .John Toloinei, profeasorof philosophy in the 
University of Siena, early in the 14th century, 
wlio had been afflicted with blindness, but re¬ 
covered his sight by what he believed to be a 
miraculous iiiteriiohitlon. In company with a 
few friends, ho retired to a solitary place near 
Siena, and devoted himself to a religious life. 
By onler of the pope the Benedictine rule was 
luloptod, and the Society rapidly increased in 
numbers. Toloroei was appointed general in 
1319; and in course of time the brethren pos¬ 
sessed 80 houses in different parts of Italy. 
They devoted themselves especially to the study 
of theology and the work of teaching, ami many 
distinguished ecclesiastics were trained in their 
scltools. Now there are only four establishments 
of the Olivetans. 

ONOMANCY, on’-o~man-se (Or., onorm, 
and mantis, divination).—species of divination 
which foretells a person’s good or had fortune 
from the letters in his name. 


TESTAMENT. (.See BretK.) 

^lAWS OP, o-tai'-ron, —code 
>f mhrninK) li#, .'/npawcMto d’ OUron Ootnpiled 
in F^tue in the founded on Jl 


ONTOLOGY, on-tol'-o-je (Or,, ontoloffia ).— 
In Philosophy, the science of being. (Sce MfiTA- 
PHYSICS.) 

ONUS PROBANDI, o'-nua pro-ban'~di .—A 
law term signifying the burden of proof, that is, 
of proving the allegations on which a suitor relies. 

OPHITES, of'A-teea (Gr,, ophitai, serpent 
brethren).—A sect of Gnostics, who practised 
serpent-worship. The head used by them for the 
celebration of the Eucharist was licked by a ser¬ 
pent kept for the purpose, The sect originated 
in Egypt, and spread into Syria and Asia Minor. 
The Coinitea originated with this sect. (See 
Cainitks.) 

OPPOSn^ION, op-no-sfsfif-un.—^According 
to the political theory of government by party, 
the members of the two Bouses of Liwblatare, 
who are opposed to the party holding office, form 
j a coimiaot body, for the purpose of oritioudng 
and, if possible, defeating the pleasures propel 
by the ministers of the day. If they snooeed in 
defeating any measure of great importance, the 
Administration either appeals to'the tohfitry 
(that is, to thefesult of a dissolnMon of Parlia¬ 
ment and a general election) or li^igns. In ffhe 
latter case, the Soi^gn generally own 
the leader of the Opp«ntion-^the most prominent 
poutictaiii of'the . party—tn'^forin a Ufi^istty. 
There is in each Honsd of ihlflfiinient, by genetol 
agreement of the fioembfvaof the p^^i a leader 
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of the Opposition. The value of an Oi^anisecl 
Opposition., as a cheek uwu ministers, u oon- 
siaorable; but not nnfrequently the poblio 
interest suffers gi'eatly from the oontost for 
place between rival statesmen, attacks being 
made on particular propositions, nut because 
they are specially objectionable, but because an 
opportunity offers for defeating ministers and 
succeeding to power. 

OPTIMISM, opf-tim~izm {Lai., o^imus, the 
best).—In Philosophv that doctrine which main¬ 
tains that this worl^poflsidered as a whole, is 
the best that coulo^ave been made. This 
doctrine, in some form or ether, is to be found 
in almost all the great schools of antiquity; 
more particularly among the Platonists, the 
Stoics, and the Alexandrian's. Anselm and 
Aquinas were its chief advocates in the Middle 
Ages; but it was most fully developed by the 
schools of Descartes and Leibuite in modern 
times. It is, of course, opposed to the dismal 
modern philosophy which regards this as the 
worst of possible worlds. {See Pessimism.) 

OPUS OPERANTIS, AND OPUS 
OPBRATUM, o'-pas o-per-a,n'~tia, o-Tper-al-turn, 
(Lat., the work of the maker, and the work 
wronglit),—Phrases used by Koman Catholic 
theologians to express the mode in which the ad- 
niinistratiuu of religious rites affects tlie partaker. 
Tlie former phrase applies to such acts as kissing 
or praying before a crucifix, or nsiug holy water, 
in wliich the grace imparted depends Ui>on the 
fervour and piety of the worshipper; the latter 
phrase to the administration of sacramental rites, 
which are iu themselves causes of grace, although 
reipuring a certain preparedness of disposition 
on the part of the reeii>ient, except in the case of 
the insensibility of a dying person, when the 
sacrament imparts the grace. 

ORACLE, or'-a-W (Lat., oramlum, from ot, 
oris, the mouth). Among the ancients a response 
made by some deity in reply to a question on 
some matter of importance. The name was also 
applied to tlie sacred place where these answers 
were communicated. The credit of oracles was 
so great that no business of any imimrtance was 
undertalcon without consulting some oracle, and 
their answers were generally given iti dark and 
ambiguous phrases, so that they might be inter¬ 
preted to correspond with whatever happened. 
The responses were given by the priest or 
priestess of the god, and they frequently con- 
sis tod of incoherent words uttered in a state of 
delirium Oir divine inspiration. Sometimes they 
Were given by signs, as the movement of leaves 
or the murmuring of the waters of a fountain. 
Responses wore usually given in lonio hexa¬ 
meters; but on account of the scandal to wliich 
theit metrical defects occasionally gave rise, they 
were subsequently given in prose. A^iollo was 
fegarded as the great oracular deil^, Jupiter 
being less frequently consulted. The Greeks 
had no fewer tnj|n tweuty-two oracles for the 
consultation of 'this deity, the, most famous 
being at Delphi. The most important oracles of 
Jupiter wefe kt Olrnyffia (n £1^ and Dodona in 
Epifus, at' both of whieh he only sent signs Jar 
men to interpret. In Italy there were no dracles, 
,wh^e the mests spoke by inspiration. The 
Romaha had not recourse to oracles 8a< much as 
the Greeksr-riihey trusted more to ar^ry and 
the Sibjrlline* twks. The, princfjpal nomau 
oraeics #»e those of Eaiuius, in toe OroVe of 


Albnnea, and on the Aventiiie Hill, where tha 
inquirer received his answer in sleep in prophetio 
visions; those of h'ortuna, where the responses 
were given by lot; and that of Mars, which, in 
early times, existed at Tiora Matiene, and ai 
which the revelation was given through a wood* 
Tieoker. By degrees these mysterious d^vurwlHMa 
lost their hold uiK>n the public faith. T^ setiio^' 
tical few had always secretly ridiculed th^ 
the offspring of subtle, nnserupulous prj^iL 
the politician looked upon them with 
a menus of advancing their interests, 
unfrequently directed the responses. Arista^ 
phanes made them objects of raille^; Demos¬ 
thenes accused the ]Pytlua of favouring Philip; 
and Cato of Utica disdained to interrogate 
■Jupiter Anunon. The early Christians attri¬ 
buted the predictions of the oracles to the agency 
of demons; and Eusebius and others oimined 
that they became silent at the birth of Christ, 
the reason assigned being that Christ then put 
an end to the power of Satan upon the oarth. 

ORANGEMEN, or^-auj'inen, is the name 
riven by the Roman Catholics in Ireland to their 
Protestant countrymen, on account of their ad¬ 
herence to the nouBo of Orange. The first 
Orange lodge constitued for mutual defence and 
for supporting Ciiurch aud State, was formed in 
1795 in tho county of Armagh, and another in 
1798 in Dublin, tlio members of which published 
a declaration of their principles. 'Ihc Associution, 
at the height of its power, had more than soo,ooo 
members, ao grand lodges, and nearly 1600 other 
lodges. Reaomblance to the administration of 
justice, and the encouragement of party ani¬ 
mosity appeared to havo been tho chief objects of 
the Association. They ^vo rise to groat dis¬ 
turbances, and, after a Parliamentary inquiry, 
they were broken up at the request of the House 
of Commons, but were revived in 1845. ^^57 

the Lord ClianocUor of Ireland ordered that 
jastices of the peace should not belong to Orange 
clubs. 


ORATORY, ori-a-to-re (Lat., a filaco of 
prayer, from orare, to pray).—A imme ^von by 
Christians to certain jpiaocs of religious worship. 
In early Christian writers, the term is frequently 
applied to churches in general; but afterwards 
it came to be confined to iirivate cha|>el8 or 
places of worship, set up for tho convenience of 
private families. 

ORATORY, CONGREGATION OF 
THE.—religious body in the Roman Catholic 
Church, established in conformity with the 
wishes of St. Philip Neri, and sanctioned by 
Popes GrMory XIII., in 1577, and by Paul V., 
in i6i 2. The Fathers of the Congregation are a 
body of priests living in community, but without 
vows, and at liberty to withdraw at any time 
and resume possession of any property which 
I they had bro^ht with them on becoming mem- 
jbets of the Congregation. Tho houses of tho 
Oratorians were very numerous in Italy, and there 
were establishments in Franca and the Nether¬ 
lands. In 1847, the first establishment was 
formed in England by Dr, (now f^rdinal) New¬ 
man, near Birmingliam, and there is now another 
at Brompton, London. ' 

i ORDEAL, or-de'-af (Sax., ordael, froj# w, 
great; and dele, judgment).—^A manner of trial 
practised in early times, being founded tijMHi the 
Delicff of an actual interposition of (^1 to trefn the 
innocent and condemn the guilty, Henne H nt 
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etived thename of J wdsciKMi 2 >e<(( 3 od’« jud^inent). 
Periia{>a the earliest t)faoe of this prao^e i« to be 
f onod in the water* pf Jealousy,” lUentioned in 
the Book of ^ttBoberatv. 24)* whloh the Hebrew 
women mtspeotod of inoontinency were required 
to drink a» a test of their iunooonbe. It appears 
to bare been practised also by the ancient Greeks: 
and OrotSns gives many instances of water-ordeal 
in Bitbynhs, Sardiniut and other places. The 
ordeals common in Europe in tho Middle Ages 
were of two kinds—vii„ flie and water: tho for¬ 
mer b«^ chiefly oonflued to porsous of high 
rank; tile latter to the common people. Fire- 
ordeal was performed either by taking up in the 
liaud unhurt a piece of red hot iron, or else by 
walking barefoot and blindfobl over nine red hot 
nleaghshares laid lengthwise at unequal distances. 
If the party escaped unhurt, he was adjudged in¬ 
nocent; but if not, as without collusion ivaa 
usually tho case, he was condemned as gi^ty. 
Tbp water-ordeal was peiformed eithei*by 
plunging the bare arm up to the elbow in boiling 
water apd escaiung unhm t thereby, or by casting 
the peniqn suspected into a river or pond of cold 
water, and if he flostoil without swimming it 
was evidence of his p^uUt, but if he sank he was 
flicquitted. The Judicial combat or duel was a 
very oonxmen moilo of apiiealing to heaven. 
(>iW IJaWCB, TWAti BY.) The carmeJ, or con¬ 
secrated bread and cheese (pants ordeneem), 
was the 01 deal to which the clergy com¬ 
monly appealed when accused of any crimes, 
if thij culprit swallowed the biead and choose 
fretdy, he was declared inuocoiit; but if it stuck 
in h>t throat, he was pronounced guilty. A 
decree of thof^ourth Latenan Council (1315) was 
i«sue<l, declaring against trial by ordeal, as being 
the workw tho devil; and It*was condemned Iw 
an Prdeir or council in the third year of Henry III. 

ORDER, ot^-d^r. —In ecclesiastical affairs I 
kfm term was originally applied to the laws or 
rules of a monastio institution, but was after- 
wai'ds applied/in a secondaiy sense, to the several 
monastics living under the same mlo or order. 
(iSite MonagHI&h.) Bi-sidea the monastic, there 
arc usually reckoned among the religious orders 
in the Bomish Ghutoh, the military and the 
mendicant oorderii. 

ORDERS IN COUNCIL.—In periods of 
eweygmiey, or when Parliament is not sitting, 
the Sovereign, by tho advice of the Privy Counw 
(khat is, of the Cabinet), issues orders sanctioning 
oertaln acts deemed tb be of immediate necessity. 
Ordinotfly, thq Parliament, on its assembling, 
nassos an Act of Indemnity, relieving raimsters 
from ^ reS|>0R8ibnity they had incurred. On 
«>am msAtors eonueoted with trado and the re- 
venqOt Ptirliamont has delegated its authority to 
tbn f^ceen in Council, and no indemnity is re- 
quinw. 

ORD^EJjRSk IIOLY,—A character poonliar 
to OodariAtMtij^whOreby they are set apart for 
bpaistry/ the Bom&n OathoUos make 

sbeti^ mernmont, It is evident that in the 
ifcttS Ohumh tbew were only three 
fbidlt^liK-msbops, priests, and deacons. 
Heiddes thunk mO, in the Roman Oatholic 

Obmoh, foub fchldt or petty orderse-wis,, door- 
keeplirs, exomP^fkaders, and acolytes. Those 
lb mmry without dispensatiun; 

but, in eflfret, looked upon as little more 

tiian 'ctEib;rees neoessaiw to arrive 

tho bighkr dyd^ dud vtre uatiaUy aU ecu- 


ferred on the satne day. For regulations resneot- 
ing admission to holy orders in the Church of 
England, see EnsbaSD, Cmotch op. 

Ordinal, or'-di-nal, is the book which contains the 
forms of ordination for the various orders In me 
Church of England. 

ORDINARY, <yr^>de-im-rc(La,i,,ordimrii(8). 
—In common or canon law, one who has ordinary 
or immediate JurisdicUon in matters ecqlesiastifid 
in any place. In this sense, archdeacons are 
ordinaries; but tho term is most frequently ap* 
plied to the bishop of a (lj|M;cse, who, of com set, 
has the ordinary ecclosiettmcal jurisdiction, and 
tlio collation to benefices witlun such diocese. 
An archbishop is tho ordinary of the whole pro¬ 
vince. 

ORDINATION, or-din-ai'-ikun (Lat., ordi- 
nnfio).—Tho conferring of holy orders, or the act 
of initiating u person into tho priesthood by 
prayer and tho laying on of hands. By the 
Roman Catholics, ordination is regarded as a 
sacrament, a doctrine which is repudiated by the 
English Church. [See Romak Catholic Ohpboh 
and England, Ciiuuch of.) In tho Presbyterian 
and Congregational Churches, ordination means 
the not of settling or establishing a licensed 
preacher over a congregation, with pastoral 
charge and authority. 

ORDNANCE, BOARD OF.-A depart¬ 
ment of the Army, which existed for about 400 
years, and the head of which was a niditary 
officer of high distinction. AJl maf ters connected 
with artillery were under its supervision. It was 
abolished by an order in Ooimcil in May, 1855, 
The lost Master was Lord FiUroy aomerset, 
afterwards Lord Raglan, commander of tho Bri¬ 
tish forces in the American war. 

ORIGENISTS, Christian 

sect in the early church, that pretended to diaw 
their opinions from the works of the celebiatcd 
Origon They were founded by one Ilufinus, a 
priest of Alevandria, who luui carefully studicil 
tho wiitings of Origen, and been led to adopt 
many of his Platonic notions on sacred subjects. 
Among tho errors ascribed to the Origemsts ore, 
that the souls of men were pre-existont; that 
our Saviour’s soul was united to the Word beftuo 
his conception; that after tho resiyrectiojl tho 
bodies of men wiR have a spherical form, and 
not, as at present, be erect; that the punish¬ 
ment of dovils and of tho damned will continue 
puly for a time ; and that in future ages Christ 
vrill be cruoiflod for the salvation of devils as he 
has already been for that of men. This heresy 
spread for a time widely in Egypt, Spain, and 
other countries. 

.. ^^NTOINAL SIN, o-ry'-t-jutf OAt.,0)Hpsna- 
Im). -According to the Ninth Artiolo of the Eng¬ 
lish Church, original sin *'standoth'not in tho 
following of Adam (as the Pelkgians 'dp.voiidy 
talk), but it is tho fault and corruptiknof tho 
natme of every man tlmknatunifiy is engender^ 
of the offspring of Adam; whe^y msm hr vkty 
far gone from original lighteowmesii, and n of 
Ins own nature inolined to evil,'iio the flesh 
luskefch always contrary'to the spirit; and, there* 
forff, in every person born into this world, it 
doserveth God‘* wrath and damiiatinn.” By tho 
following of Adam is here meant imitation 
of Adam; u Peli^iaas and owrs ^ughi 
that onginhl son was not an insA^^t Vice In 
the race of Adam, but drfjT the 6t 
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mankind to imitate his transgression. The 
general view of the , Scripture®, however, is that 
they plainly toaoh that the sin of* Adam not 
only made him liable to death, and changed the 
upriglit, naluro in which he was bri^ally 
formed into one that was prone to wickedness, 
but that this liability to death and propensity to 
sin were entailed from him upon the whole race 
of mankind. Some theologians hold that original 
sin is nothing more than that natural tendency 
to evil which philosophy, no less than religion, 
teaches to be inherent in the human mind. 
Many of tho striot^ sects of Christians, how¬ 
ever, hold with St. nugnstine, who was the first 
to rive forth tho doctrine—namely, that God 
made a covenant with Adam^ not only by him¬ 
self, but as representing all his posterity, in 
terms of which the fruits of his obedience were 
to bo imputed to tltem, as well as the fruits of his 
disobedicace. Adam, therefore, having fallen as 
the federal head of the human race, they are all 
made partakers of the guilt of his transgression. 
This is what is termed the doctrine of “ imputed 
guilt;” and it involves the condemnation of 
children who may have been guilty of no actual 
transgression, which the other does not neces¬ 
sarily do. The views hold by some divines, who 
are generally described as belonging to the “new 
school,” and w)m include in their ranks a majority 
of the Congrcgationalists and a large number of 
Episcopalians and Methodists, is thus stated by a 
recent able writer: ‘‘ Adam in fact fell, and in 
falling became a sinner. The universal law of 
nature is, that tike begets like; so all bis de¬ 
scendants have inherited from him a nature like 
bis own, a nature deprated and prone to sin.” 
Those who maintain this theory add, usually, 
that man is not responsible for this depi’a’'^od 
nature, and that ho is not In any strict sense 
guilty before God for it; tliat while infants 
must be redeemed from it through the power of 
God in Christ Jesus, because nothing impure can 
eiitec heaven, still they cannot be said to be 
guilty until they have arrived at an age when 
they afe capable of choosing between good and evil, 
and that they are then responsible for the volun¬ 
tary choice, and for that alone. In other words, 
tills school distinguishes between sin and depra¬ 
vity, holding all sin to consist in voluntary action, 
and depravity to be simply that disordered state of 
the soul winch renrlers it prone to commit sin. 

ORPHAK ASYLUMS, ori-/o)i (Gr., or- 
phanos).—-InstHmtions provided for the bringing 
np and education of orphans, or children who 
have been deprived of their parents. The Boman 
Emperor Trajan, about 105 A.D., formed estab¬ 
lishment in which about 5,000 orphan free-born 
children were maintained and educated. Under 
the Byzantine rulers, the care of orphans was 
considered an important duty. The earliest of 
nxodmn institutions of the kind was the Orphan- 


ORTHODOX, or^-tho-doH (Gt., oHiotf 
right,^anddo«ru, an opinion).—In idigious mat¬ 
ters, 18 applied to those who are judged to have 
right riews on religious subjects. To the Boman 
Catholic, be only is orthodox who believes what 
;&o Church enjoins; and all others are heterodox. 
Everybody has his own test of orthodoxy or. 
fallible.right—;that is, what ho believes 
A humorous divine tersely said to an opjA 
“ Orthwloxy is my doxy, heterodoxy is 

e earliest^ 


the Qrphan.wiikbg Asyliim (1758), the Asyliim 
for Eenu^e O^haiia (1758), the London Oiphan 
Asylum (i8i3),the. British Orphan Asylum (1863), 
the Infant Oi^haa Asylum (.rSay), the O^han- 
^ousesnt IBristel {1836), Boyal-Albert Owhaa 
Ai^lom (1864), Alexandra Orphanage for Infants 
(x&4), and: Btockwm Orphan^ ^1867)., There 
a»o.^veral ius^tutlons for the support of tho 
orpb^ Gmldm ofaeldiers, smlpm, and members 
of varuMUf^Olesifibimi^id trades. .< 


OSIRIS, MYTH OF, csi'-m.-The earlie^ 

religious notions of the Egyptians, so far as the 
information afforded by hi6roglyi)hioal and monu¬ 
mental records enable us to form an o^finion, was 
connected with the worship of the sun, with 
which at a late period a crowd of principal and 
subordinate deities wore connected by pemonifi- 
cation. The rising sun came to be known as Mar, 
or Harmachus; the mid-day suii as Ba; s^d the 
setting sun as Turn. 'Ihcre scerns, however, to 
have been in these personifications a pemeption 
of an invisible ana self-producing deity, from 
whom the human soul emanated, and to whom 
the names (among others) Amer and Khepor 
were given. l)r. Birch, the eminent Egypt- 
olcgist of the British Museum, says, “The id^ of 
a single, self-exiatcnt deity is stated in the hymns 
and prayers addressed to certain gods, who are 
said to have animated or produced aU beings, or 
to have been tho universal and animating prin¬ 
ciple of nature.” In course of time the priestly 
communities who, wliatever knowledge they 
might have themselves possessed—and, possibly, 
it was considerable—^kept it. from the outer and 
unlearned world under the veil of an elaborate 
^mythology, adopted different systems at Thebes 
and Memphis, the ti«» great seats pf learning; 

I and we have records of eight principal gods. A 
mysterious and powerful being, Ptah, iu sorae 
respects equivalent to the Demiurges of tjhe later 
Gnostics, was supposed to have produced the sun 
and mopn and the celestial bodies; Khnum, man¬ 
kind, and Turn, or the setting stpi, other exist¬ 
ences. VaiiouB, and not to us very intelligible, 
forms of sun and star woi'Shij|isucceeded,- and 
then seems to have come a clearer recognition of 
a nfiiversal god in Osiris, who hi^ amrother and 
rival, Set, or Typhon, the evil principle of Egyp¬ 
tian mythology. This Sot is at length subdued 
by Horus, son of Osiris and Isis, the immediate 
predecessor of the demigods. In later systems, 
Osiris appears as tlio judge of tho souls of tho 
dead, the Egyptian Pluto, assisted by forty-two 
subordinate judges. Osiris and IsiS and their 
son Homs are the most conspicuous and revealed 
of all the deities of the various Egyptian mytho¬ 
logies. They form a sacred tnad,' tho most 
famous of various triads or trinities worshiped 
at variems times and places;—at Memphis, Ptah, 
his wife Merenpl^itoh, and his son Nilper-Atum; 
at Heliopolos, Turn (or Harmachus), Nebhetp, 
and Horus; at Elephantine, Khnum; or Ohnou- 
mis, the goddess Anuka, or Anouris, and their 
sou Hak. Osiris is mentioned in the hiero¬ 
glyphic texts as early as the time of the fourth 
dynasty, inote than a,000 years before tho Chris¬ 
tian ora, when Egypt had attained a remarkable 
degree of civilimtion, and two or these hundred 
years later Osiris appears to have been universally 
i nononred. The myth of Osiris is one of tho 
I most stflkiug of the religious legendeof thaOid 
■World, Ho is said to have b^n invteted yrith 
I regal power, to have taught agricultore and other 
' mimttl arts, and to have travt^d over the eiirth 
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as a sort of missionary of civilization) leaving the 
care of his kingdom, daring his absence, to his 
queen Isis. Set, the spirit of evil, induced a con¬ 
spiracy against Osiris, whom he invited to a ban¬ 
quet, at which a richly ornamented chest of great 
value was produced, and Sot iwomised that it 
should be given to that person whom it might 
be found to fit best when lying in it. OsirU was 
induced to 6nter the chest, and was immediately 
covered over and the lid was fastened down, and 
the chest thrown into the Nile. The river bore 
it to Byblos, whore it lodged in a tamarisk tree, 
which ivaa cut down by the king and converted 
into a pillar to support the roof of the palace. 
It was recovered by isis, who took out the obest 
and, hiding it in a solitary spot, departed for the 
purpose of visiting her son Horus.^ Sot, finding 
where the body was deimsitcd, divided it into 
fourteen pieces, and distributed them into as 
many 'different districts. Isis recovered very 
nearly the whole of the body; and afterwards 
Horus subdued Set, after a battle lasting three 
days. Plutaroh explained this legend as sym¬ 
bolizing the course and inundations of the Nile. 

OSTRACISM, oJ-tra-aizm (Or., oatrakon, a 
shell).-—A judgment of the Athenian people, by 
which they were in the habit of condemning to 
ten years’ exile citizens whose wealth and power 
seemed to them to have reached an extent danger¬ 
ous to the common liberty. A space in the Forum 
was enclosed, having as many doors (ten) as there 
were tribes in the republic; and the citizens of 
each tribe entered by their own door, and threw 
into the midst of the open space a shell, or piece 
of Itaked clay in the form of one, on which was 
written the name of the citizen whom it was pro-j 
posed to banish. If as many as rix thousand 
were in favour ot the banishment of the accused, 
he had to leave the city within the space of ten 
days. No disgrace, however, was considered to 
attach to banishment by ostracism, which was 
never inflicted as a punishment for crime, and 
property and civil rights remained unaffected. 
The practice waaabolisheii tlirough the influence 
of Alcibiades. ^ 

OUTLAWRY, owi-UkW're (Lat., utlagania), 
—^In Law, is the being excluded from the benefits 
and protection of the law. It was a punishment 
infiioted for a contempt in neglecting or refusing 
to appear and answer for a civil or criminal 
transgression, in obedience to the order of a 
competent court; and as this was a crime of the 
nature, being an act of rd^llion against 
tlio State, so it subjhutetl the party guilty of it to 
forfeitures and disabilities, By the laws of the 
Anglo-Saxons, an outlaw, or a taHtjhleaman, lost 
his liberam tet/emt and had no protection from 
the frankpledge in the decennary in whioh he 
was aworn. He was also a frendfeaman, because 


he forfeited his friends,; for if any of them 
rendered him any assistance, they became liable 
to the samo^unishment. An outlaw was said to 
have a wolni head (fftrere eaput lupinwn), from 
the fact that he might be killed by any one with 
the same impunity as a wolf. The law now is, 
that no one is entitled to kill an outlaw wantonly 
qr wilfully; to do so being to commit murder, 
unless it be in the* endeavour to apprehend him. 
Where outlawry takes place upon a prosecution 
for treason or felony, it is regarded, as a sufficient 
evidence of the guilt of the party, and is followed 
by corruption of blood and forfeiture of hia 
estate, real and personal. When it takes place 
upon criminal prosecutions for misdemeanours or 
upon civil actions, the profits only of thfe defend¬ 
ant’s lauds are forfeited daring his outlawry. 
An outlaw cannot sue in any court, nor ‘has no 
any legal rights which can be enforced, but he is 
personally liable upon all causes of action. An 
outlawry may bo reversed by proceedings in error, 
or by application to a court. Outlaw!^ in 
proceedings was abolished by 43 and 43 Tlct. o. 59. 

OVERSEERS, ov'-er-sssr*.—Paroc|iial 
officers appointeii annually in England and 
Wales, for the purjaise of providing and dispen¬ 
sing means for the relief 01 the poor. In every 
iwrish there must be two, and in some parishes 
there may be four, of these officials. In parishes 
forming parts of Poor Law Union (and nearly all 
l^arishes are now so included), the direct relief of 
the poor is administered by the gaurdians. One 
of the duties devolving on overseers is making 
out lists of persons entitled to vote for members 
of Parliament; and other duties, as the apiMiint- 
ment of vaccination officers, reporting cases pf 
lunacy, enforcing payments of the school bmtrd 
rates, and assisting in the carrying out the pro¬ 
visions of the Nuisances Bemoviti Act. Overseers 
are unpaid, but in large parishes are assisted by 
paid officials, named assistant-overseers, 

OWENISM. (See Socialism.) 

OXFORD ADMINISTRATION. — In 
May, 1711, Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, was 
appointed Lord Treasurer, and retained office till 
July, 1714, when he was succeeded by the Duke 
of Shrewsbury, 

OYER AND TERMINER, o'•y^tter'-min¬ 
er {Ft.fOuir et teitniner). —A commission directed 
by the Crown to the judges and others, by virtue 
whereof they have power to hear, and determine^ 
treasons and all manner of felonies and trespasses. 

OYEZ, o-pez! (Fr., hear ye).—^The term used 
by a public crier to enjoin silence previous to 
making any proclamation ot announcement. It 
is thrice repeated, and is usually corrupted into 
O yes! O yea! O yes 1 


PACmOAtXON, EDICTS OF, pa-»i/-i. 
Aai'-sAws.—Certain edicts issued by Charles IX. 
and Henry lY, of France, promising toleration 
to the Beidrme^Cburobes in that country. 

PADIBH (fromporfi, protector, 

or throne, end prince), a title whioh be¬ 
longs to tile 8ubjii»e Porte^ and also to the Shah 
of Pemia. Thd’Sultan of Turkey formerly be¬ 
stowed this dignity on the kU^s of France only, 


amongst the nations of Europe; hut th«^ honour 
is now likevrise shared by the emimrors o£ 
Austria and Russia as well. 

P.®DO-BAPTISM. (s« BAPT»st.) 

PAGANISM,^f'-pan-fit!B (Fr,, p^aniami). 
—-Ihe religious worship and disoipl|jBe of pagan*, 
<w the adoration of idols ^Ktid false gods; The 
name was (pyen.to the heathens by the Ohrls- 
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tians, when Constantine and bis successors for¬ 
bade the worship of the heathen deities in the 
oities. At that time they retired to the villages 
(poffi), where they could praotise their oere- 
mooies secretly and safely. The theolo^ of the 
mgans may be described as of three kinds. The 
first may be called the myikologiml, or fabulous, 
as it treats of the theology and genealo^ 
their deities, in which they aescribe such things 
as are. unworthy of deity. The second sort of 
paganism, called physical or natural, was 
studied and taught bjr the philosophers, who, re¬ 
jecting the muTtiplicit'y of gods introduced by 
the poets, brought theu theology to a more 
natural and rational form, and supposed that 
there was only one supreme god, which: they 
commonly make to be the sun, or at least an 
emblem of him> hut at too great a distance to 
mind the world’s affairs. In consequence of 
this, they devised certain demons, whom they 
looked upon as meduftors between the supreme 
*god and man., The philosophers who believed 
in fliis sort of theology, treated of the nature of 
these demons and their relations with regard to 
man. Amongst their writers on the subject 
were Thales, Pythagoras, Plato, and the Stoics. 
The third sort of paganism, called political or 
civil, was instituted by legislators, statesmen, 
and politicians. The first among the Romans was 
Numa PoinpiliuB. Political paganism chiefly re¬ 
spected the gods, temples, altars, sacrifices, and 
rites of worship, or, strictly, their idolatory, 
tho care of which belonged to the priests; and 
this was enjoined the common people to keep 
them in obedience to the civil powers. The 
rites of paganism were as various as the objects 
ef their worship. Sacrifices were deemed 
essential, and in many oases, and in all emergen¬ 
cies, they were apprehensive that the sacrifice 
must be, at least, of equal dignity with the 
sinner. Hence, among many nations, both 
ancient and modern, from the worshipiJers of 
Moloch to the South-Sea Islanders, the practice 
of human sacrifices, which have stained tho altars 
of almost everf nation upon earth. In some re¬ 
ligions of paganism, for example in those 
followed by Zoroaster, Plato, and Socrates, there 
are to be foimd pure and elevated notions and 
precepts of morality. 

PAINS AND PENALTIES. {See Bill 

OF.) 

PALATINE, Tho title given in 

' the time of Charlemagne to the feudal lord ruling 
with judicial ]power over a province. Under the 
earlier Mcn^vingian Hings of France, a high 
judicial oflfioer, having authority as representing 
the monarch in deciding causes, bad the title 
of Count Palatine, or “ Count of the Palace." 
The province or county governed by the Palatines 
was known as a “palatinate,” or “county pala¬ 
tine." In Encana there are throe counties so 
styled—Laucasterj Chester, and Durham. {See 
COUNTIBB.) PrevwuB to the reign of Henry 
VIII., Pembroke was a county palatine. A 
considerable district of Germany, part of which 
is includM in the kingdom of I^varia, was for a 
long period governed by a Count Palatine, who 
was an elector of the empire, 

pale. -^A name given to that pari d Irebnd 
occupied by descendants of ^e English settlers. 
The word was taken from om of the enactments 
of the PMlutment samiaonedat Dn%heda, in 1494, 
by Sir Edward Paynipg, the Engnsh governor, 


which rcmiired all the colonists to “^le in," op 
^olose, the portion of the country possessed by the 
English. At that time the English possessions 
included in the pale (which at one time had com¬ 
prised the shires of Dublin, Kildare, Meitih, and 
Louth) had been greatly diminished, and forraei^ 
a narrow stiip about 50 miles long and 20 bn|L 
and that was the only part in any sense Kngi w>^ 
for beyond it the common law of England Imdno®'^^ 
authority, the king's writ was not respected, and ’ 
the country was divided among independent 
chiefs, who levied tribute on the inhabitants of 
the pale as payment for a nominal protection of 
their rights, and as a compensation for abstain¬ 
ing from the plunder of their farms. 

PALINQENESIA, pal-in-je^'-»e-a (Gr., 
born again).—The Greek word is used in St. 
Paul’s Epistle to Titus (Hi. 5), and is translated 
in our authorized version, “regeneration." Tho 
Stoics denoted by it the act of the Domiurgos, or 
Creator, by which, having taken all being unto 
himself, ho reproduced It in a new creation. 
Different Christian writers on theology have 
understood it to moan the resurrection, or tho 
new birth of the individual, or the restoration of 
the world to its primitive condition of rigbtoous- 
noss and purity. 

PALINODE, pal’-in-ode (Gr., a second 
song).—A recantation of a previous statement. 

In the law of Scotland, tho pursuer (plaintiff) in 
an action in some of the courts for slander or 
defamation may sue for a “ palinode,” or recan¬ 
tation, as well as for damages. The Court of 
Session does not admit this claim. 

PALL, pawl (Lat., pallium), —In the Roman 
Catholic Church, the name given to a cover¬ 
ing for tho sacramental chalice. It is a square 
piece of linen, having sometimes an upper surface 
of embroidered silk or cloth of gold. In funeral 
ceremonies, the [lall is a covering generally of 
black velvet, with a white border, placed over the 
coffin while being carried to the place of burial. 
Tbe PBll-l>earer8 are generally relatives or near 
friends of the deceased, who accompany the 
coflSn to the grave, and hold the ends of the pall. 

PALLIUM, paV‘h~um (Lat., a cloak).—A 
vestment which, according to ancient custom, 
was sent from Rome to ^1 tho archbishops of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and also to the 
Latin patriarchs of the East, when they assumed 
their canonical office. This siiedes of pallium 
was manufactured from tho wool of the white 
lambs which bad beeu blessed at Rome on the 
festival of St. Agnes, and deposited on the tomb 
of St. Peter during the eve of his festival. At 
the present time it is a short wbfte olook with 
black crosses, which encircles the neck and 
shoulders, and falls down the back. An arch¬ 
bishop cannot wear it until It has been asked for 
and granted by the Pope; and until it has been 
conferred, no act of archiepiscoparauthority can 
be performed. On the death of the arohbisho]), 
his pallium is interred with turn. It is supposed 
to symbolize the sheep borne on the shoulders of 
the Good Shepherd, and some writers connect it 
with the vesture of the Jewish high i>rjest. 

PALM SUNDAY.—The last Sunday in 
Lent, or the Sunday before Eastc-r Sunday. The 
name arose from the practice of blessing branches 
of the palm-tree (or other trees, especially tbe 
willow or yew, in countries where )iatms 0011k I 
not be procured), in eommemoratioa of the 
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^iumphal onlry of the Saviour into Jeruaalom, 
Tho practioo originatod in tl»o «nrly days of. the 
Church, and there were speoW services iiji the 
Knglish Church, until abolished in the riSign of 
KJvvard VL The parrying of the Pope in pro¬ 
cession at Boma is one of the most attractive of 
the oeifctnoaios of the ‘^holy week.” 

PALMERSTON ADMINISTRA¬ 
TIONS.-^Viscount Palmovaton became Fist Lord 
of the Treasury in February, X855, on tho resig¬ 
nation of the Aberdeen Administration, and held 
ofBoeuntilFebrimry noth, r858, when the Ministry 
resigrred in consequence of a vote of censure for 
the introduction of tho F'ercign Conspiracy Bill. 
Lord Paltnerston was again tlie head of the 
Ministry in June, 1859, and i-ctained office until 
his dftilh in October, 1865, 

PAN-ANGLICAN SYNOD.-The name 
given to a conference of 7? bishops, British, 
Colonial, and Atrn-rican, which met at Lambeth 
Palace in September, 1867. 

PANDECTS. {See Jostini<vn’b Code.) 

PANEL, pan'-el .—In England, a jury iS 
known ns tlin panel from tho slip of parclirnent 
on which tho names of tho jurors are written, 
hut in Scotland the prisoner is known as the 
panel. 

PANGl^l LINGUA, paiif^ai lintf-xea (Ixit., 
**P»*oclaim, O tongue”).—A hymn of tho Jloman 
Catholic Church, written by 'J'homas Aipiinas, 
sung in honour of the Eucharist, and forming 
part of the service of the Festival of Corpus 
Cliristi. 

pantheism, pan'-the-r-m, (Gr., pan, all, 

and thms, God).—A sy.5tem of philosophiciil 
speculation or religious belief, which affirms thtat 
all existence, material and spiritual, is only 
modifications of one «tur<ial self-existent sub¬ 
stance, which it calls God. ’ Tho word pantheism 
was first used in its present signification by 
Toland in 1703, .and a society was formed who 
took tho name of Pantheists, because they pro¬ 
fessed woi-ship of all nature as their deity. 
Pantheism, however, had existed from tho 
earliest times; It is to be found in the most 
ancient teconls of the race, airnrt from Scrip¬ 
ture. The Vedio writings of tho H indus are per¬ 
vaded with iiautheism, their innumerable host 
of gods being regartied as emanations of the 
primeval and uneiianKoablc; while in the op¬ 
posing system of Buddhism, the final object of 
Aspiration is the absorption of man in tho great 
eternal substance. Passing from India to Greece, 
we find pantheism to prevail in x-arious of the 
phUosophte systems there. Anaximander of 
Miletuk(Sta ^ti-547)i8 regarded as the father 
of the lantheiatio tendencies of Greek speeuU- 
tiim, and Vith him began tho disposition to de¬ 
velop the; universe from eno grand indeterminate 
abstraotioti. He svas followed by tho i’ytha- 
gorohna and EluMios. {Slee Gkebk Pbilosoi'HV. ) 
Many of tile NeO-f%vtotiists adopted a system of 
pantheism ^ am|dt also found a idace among tho 
Gnostics, In. the 7th century, John Scotus 
Mrigoniof ftv'ftihfli!, of groat learning and original 
genius, adfocatiw wmtheism, and maintained 
tiiat “all. whhdi I*' ss,hl to be is God 
alone," *Hh»t ^ea^ldug is God,” and “God is 
evorythinig/ lath century pantlMdsm re¬ 

appears in ^ sM^tions of Amobrie do Bena 
and David do iMuonta. Gionlaho Bruno, who 
was burned as a.&ereti0 Borne in 1600, may bo 


regarded as the precursor of Benedict Spinoza in 
the history of modem pantheism. The latter, 
however, is the- one with whose name pantheism 
is most commonly associateti, and whose system 
is the most able and philosophic that has ever 
appeared. It is elaborated in his great work, tho 
“ Etliica,” in whioh he has attempted to deduce, 
mathematically, from the knowledge of God, tho 
fundamental laws of morality and the principles 
that should regulate human life. In true geo- 
ipetrio fashiotf, he begins by laying down a seriba 
of dafinitiona and axioms, from which ho pro¬ 
ceeds to evolve, demonstratively, in a set of theo¬ 
rems, each depending on what has gone before, 
his entire scheme of God and the ivorld._ Ac¬ 
cording to him, there can only be one existinif 
substance, whioh has two modes or properties,— 
thought and eattension; and that of one or both of 
these nil things consist; so that they are modifi¬ 
cations of the one infinite substance, which is . 
Deity. All things are raoBes-of extension, all 
thoughts aro modes of tiujught. This Dei"^ is' * 
not a consoious or intelligent individual) but 
whatever of mental faculties it possesses, can only 
bo tho aggregate of the mental povversand aotionsof 
the innumerable beings that iHwsess intelligence. 
Death is but o returning into the infinite whole, 
and, consequently, there is no future state. Iik 
American poetry and philosophic literature there 
is a groat infusion of pantheistic sentiment, 
without the formulation of a definite system. 
The tendency is very apparent in the witings of 
Emerson and other transcendentalists. (bVe 
TRANst)EJfDENTAi.iaAr.) The modern systems of- 
Fichto, Hegel, and Bchelling, are pantheistic. 
{See German Phiujsophy. ) Some attempts have 
been made to maintain tliat the gems of pan¬ 
theism arc to bo found in the Bible, as in such 
declaration as that in (i Cor,, xv, a8), “that 
Cod may be all in all; ” but tliis is obviously a 
perversion of the true moaning of tho phrase, and 
it is evident that belief in an omnipotent God 
regnant in nature, and belief in an impersonal 
God identical with nature, are widely different. 

PAPA, pai'-pa.—A title (moaning father) 
given in the early days of the Church to all 
bishops, but now limited to the pope, or bishop 
of Homo. In the Greek Church, Papa, is the 
appellation of all the clergy. 

PAPACY. (*'ee Homan Cathouoism.) 

PAPAL infallibility.-A dogma 
adopted and promulgated by a general council of 
the Homan Catholio Church, in June 1870. but 
not without a strong e.xpression of ffissent from' 
many of tho bishops, who withdrew ftojoi the 
council. (Sec iNEAUJnjUTT.) 

PAPIST, pai'-piit (Ital,, papista, aia .ad- 
heient of the .pope).— A term, which hsis long 
been used in England to denote a member of thu 
Homan Catholic Church. 

PARABLE, (from the 

ballOf I compare). — ^An allegorical reprcabtfbatithi 
of something real or apparent in Ufa,'' from 
which a moral is drawn for instrUcti^; „Ti» 
Rhetoric, strictly, the word simply means AcoQt-' 
iwiison; but it has gained, by eust^, a parti-: 

cular meaning. In the Old Testamehl t6«*;ir<*r<i 
sometimes signi^ a speedj or ailment, as in' 
thu instances of Bab»m and Jbb t 

Ih the pairttbles bf 0141^4 
New Testaments, wo find w mbml Hir: 
tittth conveyed by the recital 
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wbioh yre find the objeots of hidden sense repro> 
sen ted distinctly by parallel types in the external 
narrative, so as not to be mistaken. The parable 
differs from the allegorjr chiefly in form, and the 
difference is thus described by a rncont ^ter: 

In the allegory, tike symbol ond^the thing sym ‘ 
DoUzed are both kept constantlyoind continuously 
before the mind; while in the parable, thesymbol 
iau^ alone, and the, interpretation follows, or 
is left to be deduced by reader. The allegory 
needs not, as tiie parable, an interpretation to be 
brought to it from without, since it contains its 
interiwetation within itself—as it proceeds, the 
interpretation proceeds, hand in hand with it, or, 
at least, never rails behind it. Thus John xv. t -8, 
where Christ Oompares himself to the vino, is 
aliegorieal in charaeter; while John x. i-i6, whei-e 
he comimres Idmself to a good shepherd, is para- 
bolio.” Another writer says of the parable: “ It 
differs from the proverb in being a narrative, from 
riic fable in being true to nature, from the myth 
in being undcceptive, from the allegory in that 
it veils the spiritual truth.” Tarables are us'etl 
in the Old Testament as well as the New, aud 
the following are the most important in both 
Books;— 

Old Testament ?axables,’-Tbe trees, Judges ix. 8; 
the ewe Jamb, a, Sam. xli. i; the two sons, a Sam. 
xlv. 5; the prisoner who made bis escape, i Kings, 
XX. 39; the thistle and the cedar, a Kings xiv. g ; 
vine from Egypt. Esa. Ixxx, 8; wisdom personified, 
Prov. vlii. g; the vineyard, Isa. v. i; the husbandman, 
Isa. xxviii. 33; bottles filled with wine, Jer. xiil. 13; 
a vine branch. Keek. xv. ; two eagles and a vine, Ezek. 
jtvh.; lion’s whelps, Ezek. xlv. t ; a wasted vine, Ezek. 
xix. 10; Aholah. and, Ahollbah, Ezek. xxlli; holy 
flesh, Hag. il. ir. 

Hew Testament EarableV—The sower, Matt. xUi, 
3. Mark iv. 3, Euke vui. 5 ; the tares, Matt. xiii. 24 ; 
the mnstard-seed. Matt. xiil. 31, Mark Iv. 30, Luke 
xiii. 18, jg j the leaven, Matt. xiil. 33, Luka' xiii. ao, 
ai; the hidden treasure, Matt. xiii. 44; the pearl of 
great price. Matt. xiil. 4.<i ; the barren fig-tree, Luke 
xiil. 6; the prodigal son, Luke xv. ii; the good 
Samaritan, Luke x. 30; the friend at midnight, Luke 
xl. 5; the rich tool, Luke xU. 16; Dives and Lazarus, 
Luke xvi. 19; the unjust steward, Luke xvi. 1; the 
lost sheep, Matt, xviil. 12; Luke xv. 4: the lost piece 
of money, Luke xv. S; the master and the servants, 
Luke xvil. 7; the unfortunate widow, Luke xviii. i; 
ihe Pharisee and the publican, Luke xviU. to; the 
nobleman who wanted to receive a kingdom, Luke 
xix. It; the creditor who lost two debtors, Luke vli.' 
4; the vine and the branches, John, xvi, i ; the seed 
growing without observation, Mark tv. a6; the net 
cast into the sea, I^tt. xiii. 47 ; the unmerciful servant, 
Matt. xvUi. 23; the labourers in the vineyard, Matt, 
kx. X ; tha two sons. sent to the vineyard, Matt. xxl. 
aS i the wicked husbandman, Matt. xri. 33, Mark xil. 
X, Lake XX. g; the invitation to the feast, Matt. xxil. 
1; the wetddlng garment,' Matt. xxU.' xi; the ten 
virgins, llatk xxv. t; the talents. Matt. xxv. 14; the 
door and the good shepherd, John x..i. 

PARABOLANI, pa^rab-o-la'-ne (Cft., a 
desperate parson).— A. name given to h minor 
class of funbtionarles in the early Ohurch, who 
assisted the regular oler^ in visiriug and nursing 
the sick,, especially in times of pcsmence. The 
name'was (mgittally applied. toyeidriesB men, who 
iir ®4 thcmsrffcBto fi^t with wUd beasts in the 
arophitfacattes.- It was ^urohably given at first, in 
dririeion, to the .Christians who devoted them* 
aelvQSt regardless of rijdc, to works of charity. A 
nuh^ec of t^tew.functionaries were attached 
to i^e Chtwch at Alexandria, and assisted the 
nunisters of other churchea.. ^ somewhatsimilar 
was-mwen^ the Christian 
mutyrs,, who sacrificed, tneir fives racier than 


PARADISE, (Gt„ p«mf7ct»o»,4ps 

beautiful garilen).—A word generally applied t<> 
the garden of, BUen, in which our first imrcnts 
dwelt. The name is of Oriental origin, and, ac¬ 
cording to Xenophon, denote the parka and 
pleasure-grounds of the Persian monarchs. The 
term is also applied by Christian wiiteri (on the 
autliority of Christ, who said to the penitent 
thief on the cross, ‘‘To-day sbalt thou So with 
me in Paiadise,” and of a phrase in the book of 
Revelation,ii. 7, “ The Paradise of God’’) to the 
future state of eternal bliss, and is synonytnons 
with heaven. In Jewish theology, it signifies 
that ])ort of Hades, or the abode of the dea<l, 
wliere tho souls of tho righteous await resurrec¬ 
tion. 

PARAPHERNALIA, par-a-Zer-^W'-fc-a 

(Gr., pam, beyond ; pherne, dowry). ~A (%rmof 
the Roman law adopted by modern jurists to 
denote certain articles of a]>parel and adornment 
belonging to a man icd ■wonnin. Dreas and orna¬ 
ments, the property of a woman at the time of 
marriage, and snitablo to her rank in life, do not 
become absolutely the property of her husband 
but if ho gave them to her, although ho cannot 
devise them by will to another person, he may 
sell, pawn them, or give them away, and thoy 
can be taken in execution for his debts. If given 
by another person, before or after marriage, tho 
husband or his creditors cannot interfere ;^tth 
them. In Scotland, the wife's property or her 

S llenialia is absolute, and the term incUidea 
3S of furniture belonging to her before mar¬ 
riage. In non-legal language, tho word is com¬ 
monly ajiplicd to ornamental decorations, trap¬ 
pings, banners, Ac. 

PARDON, Txtr'-rfon (Fr., panfonnej'l.—In 
Law, defined to be “an act of grace, which, pro- 
oocxling from the power intrusted witli the exe¬ 
cution of the laws, exempts the individual on 
whom it is liestowcd from tho punishment which 
tho law infiicts for n crime wnioh he lias com¬ 
mitted.” As used in tho cauoii law, it cktomla 
boyoud tho affairs of this world, being an indul¬ 
gence granted by tho Pope to supfiosed peuiterita 
for remission of tho pains of purgatory, wfaieh 
they bavo merited for the punishment of tbuir 
sins. Pardon is not an act of justice, but of 
grace. It necessarily implies guilt, and forjpvo- 
ness must of course oome from the one who is in¬ 
jured, and tlwt in all States is tho sovereign. 
The effect of a i>ardon is to make the offender a. 
new man (noi-vs homo)., to acquit him of alt 
ooiporal penalties and forfeitures annexed to tho 
offence, and not so much to restore his former as 
to give him new oredit and capacity., The shituto 
vf Henry VIII, c. 24, vested in the king the solo 
jmwer to pardon or remit any treasons or felonies 
whatsoever. The crown can pardmi in all cases 
which concern itself, or which it ytroaeontes for 
the public,^ except the offence of' committing a 
man to prison opt of the realm, which, by tho 
Habeas Corpus Act (31 Car. lI. c. s),.is made a 
prteipunirc “incapable of any pardon from the 
crown.” Not can the crown jjardou where private 
justice is principally concerned in the prosecution 
of offenders. A pardon, may be made conditionaL 

PARE|irT AND CHILD, pufr'-cTti,'—Based 
on nature, the law recognizes certain rights and 
duties as subsisting betweetf parents and chil¬ 
dren. The first great duty of parents'towanls 
their chUdreii is to provide for their main- 
teMmee; and the statute law has made it com- 
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pulBwy oa Ul parents, whose oiroamstanoes 
enable them to do so, to provide a mainteoanoe 
for their children, of wuatcvcr age, when in 
poverty, and uuablo, through infancy, disease, or 
accident, to support themtolvoB. But only in 
such cases is the obligation binding, and then 
onl^ as regards necessaries; for no parent is 
obliged to maintain id}e and lazy children in 
ease and indolence. The poor law compels the 
father and mother,grandfather and grandmother, 
of poor persons not able to work, to maintain 
them at their own charges, if of sufficient ability; 
and if a parent runs away and leaves bis children, 
the ohurehwardens and overseers of the parish 
shall, upon obtaining an order of the magistrates 
for the purpose, seize his rents, goods, and 
ohattelik and dispose of them towards their re¬ 
lief. lae next duty of parents towards their 
ohildren is protection, a duty rather permitted 
than enjoined by law. A parent may maintain 
and uphold his children in their lawful suits 
without being guilty of the legal crime of main¬ 
taining quarrels. The last duty of parents to 
their childrou is that of giving them an education 
, suitable to their station in life, wliioli is rather a 
moral than a legal duty. A father may correct 
his infant child in a reasonable manner, for this 
is for tlie benefit of his education ; and his con¬ 
sent to the marriage of his child, if under age, is 
also required. By 36 and 37 Viet c. 13, the 
mother is entitled to the custody of the child 
while under i6 years of age; that is, she can 
apply to the Chancery Division of the High 
Court of Justioe for leave to keep the children 
while under that age, provided she is unobjec¬ 
tionable in point of character, and access may bo 
allowed to the fatlier. If the parents seimrato 
by agreement, the interests of the child are con¬ 
sidered in the decision the court may arrive at. 
Tn case of divorce or judicial separation, the 
Court exercises its discretion as to the custody 
of the ohildren. In some respects, the laws of 
Scotland relating to this subject differs from that 
of England. After the father’s death, she is en¬ 
titled to the custody of the infant until twenty- 
one, The father may Uel^ate part of his 
parental authority during his life to the 
tutor or schoolmaster of his child, who is then 
in loco parentis, and has such a power of tlio 
l>arent committed to his charge-vis., that of re¬ 
straint and correction—as may be necessary to 
answer the purposes for which he is employed. 
Those who have sustained and educated their 
offspring, are entitled in return to bo supported by 
that offspring, in case they stand in need of assist¬ 
ance. The misbehaviour of the parent does not 
relieve a son of his duty; for he is equally 
bound to maintain and provide for a wicked 
progenitor as for one who has shown the greatest 
tenderness and parental dnty, and is e(iua}l|y 
justifiable in defending the person or maintaining 
the cause ormiit of a bad parent as of a go^ one, 
(For the law^rw^ting illegitimate children, see 
Bastabd^) . 

PARISH, pa^-rish (Lat., powhio).—A sub¬ 
division of tao county into districts for the pur¬ 
pose of loo^ self-government. Every parish has, 
(KT bad origkaUy, a ohuveh within its limits; but 
ilisoffteei^,,eili)eoiaUy inthe Oi^-of London, 
email <^opiM bypublio bdiWings or 

warehon8^iIiav»„l«i^ united for ecclesiastical 


does not appear to have been completed tili the 
0h or loth century, and the first legislation on 
the subject occurs about 970, in the laws passed 
in the reign of Edgar. Generally the limits of 
parishes were nearly conterminous with the limiis 
of manors or othpr feudal divisions of territory; 
and the custom of lay patronage probably ori¬ 
ginated in that fact. (iSee Besskiob and Clkbot. ) 
Oivil parishes, or the sub-division of the ancient 
hundred, for the purpose of collecting the public 
taxes, were, there seems good reason to believe, 
instituted in 1179, a few years after the Norman 
conquest. In the 15th century parishes were 
enlarged, and the number consequently reduced. 
In 1844 and 1856, acts were passed by which 
new parishes may be formed out of ah extensive 
one, and the acts were amended in 1869, Those 
district parishes, although ecclesiasticalljr inde¬ 
pendent, remain, for secular purposes, portions of 
the original, or “mother” parish. At present 
England is divided into about 12,300 parishes, 
besides about 200 extra-paroohial places, such as 
forest and abbey lands. _ Previous to 1837, the 
inlmbitants of these districts wore not subject to 
the ordinary parochial rates and taxes; but in 
that year an act was passed which gave power to 
justices, and in some cases to the Poor Law 
Board, to annex such places toadjoining imrishes. 
Ill every parish the spiritual requirements of the 
inhabitants are provided for by the existence of 
a parish church, with a rector or vicar, and 
churchwarden. (See ChubchwardeMh.) The 
most important business connected with what 
may be termed the secular, or legal parish, as 
distinct from the ecclesiastical, is provision for 
the poor by means of rates imposea by the vestry 
(see Vkstry), and collected ny parish officials, 
the maintenance of highways, and other mat¬ 
ters connected with the administration of 
l>arocliial affairs. Parish property, except that 
appertaining to the parish ^urch, which is vested 
in the churchwardens, is under the control of the 
ovei-seers (see Ovishsekb.*!), who, however, cannot 
sell it except with the consent of the Poor Law 
Board. For the purpose of administering the 
Poor Law, parishes are now generally grouped 
into unions, the management of which is en¬ 
trusted to elected and unpaid officials, known as 
Guardians of the Poor. (See GnAEDiANs and 
Poon Law.) The division of Scotland into 
parishes has existed from very remote times. As 
m England, the parish is civil as well as ecclesi¬ 
astical, and provision is made for the union of 
parishes for Poor Law puriioses. There are no 
churchwardens, the heritors (see Heritobs) being 
responsible for the maintenance of the fanric of 
the church. Vestries also are unknoigp, and 
many of the duties performed in Engl a nd W 
mrochial officers are in Scotland disolmrged by 
we sheriff-clerk, or an official of the county. 
Every pan.di has a iiarish school; and' a statute 
passed by the Scottish parliament irt 1696, made 
It compulsory on the heritors to provide a school- 
tonse and to fix a salary for the teacher. The 
£ngltshcharity-Bchools(Me CHARm-SGabota) are 
not parochial schools established by law. 

ClsA.—An officer appointed by the mintsten 
01 the parish to assist in the service of the cliurch. 
Formerly, and now In many parishes, he lewlli' the 
^ponses and the singing, but In most ol'the newer 
churones he takes no consptonous part M the sendee, ‘ 
having been superswled by the musl^Iy trained 
^.1 u n?** •Gsje parishes a peculiar, onftom exuts, by 
winch the clerk is elected juid not nominated by the 

mltcondnct, and in sonerthstanoes ki freehold, which . 
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the derk li entitled to enjoy, performing his dntice by 
deputy if himself inoapaoltated. Among hie other 
duUee le the reception of notioei of bapUema, marriages, 
churchlnga, and funerals, for the Information of the 
officiating clergyman. By 7 and 8 Vtct. c. 59, a person 
in holy orders may be electM a psrltb clerk. *' 

PARLIAMENT, parV-e-a ■ment (Fr., parfe- 
imnt, from pofler, to speak).—The Parliament of 
the United Kingdom is composed of the King or 
Queen, and the other two estates of the realm : 
viz., the Lords, spiritual and temporal, and the 
Commons. Each of these powers enjoy separate 
rights and powers, and collectively they make 
the ^aws of the efhpire. The Sovereigns have 
ever enjoyed various prerogatives by preseriptiou, 
custom, and law, which assign to them the chief 
place in Parliament, and the sole executivu power; 
but they are under oath to ^vern the people 
“ aocording to the statutes in Parliament agreed 
on, and the laws and customs of the same,” the 
power of Parliament over the crown being recog¬ 
nized as an important principle of the con¬ 
stitution. The Lords, spiritnal and temporal, sit 
together and jointly constitute the House of 
Lords (or Peers), which is the second branch of 
tlie legislature in rank and dignity. The Lords 
spiritual are the English archbishops and bishops 
(with a few exceptions) of the Church of England. 
(. 9 re Bishop.) The two archbishops and twenty- 
four of tho English bighops have seats in Parlia¬ 
ment. The l^rds temporal are divided into 
dukes, marquises, earls, viscounts, and barons, 
whose titles are of different degrees of antiquity 
and honour. Tho temporal Lords, who sit by 
tlieir own right, are tho Peers of England, the 
Peers of Great Britain, created since the union 
witli Scotland, and the Peers of the United 
Kingdom, created since the union with Ireland. 
Tile old peerage of Scotland b represented by 
members of that body chosen for each Parlia¬ 
ment, and the Irish peerage sends to the House 
representatives, chosenfor me. At present (1883), 
the members of tho House of Lords arc— 

6 peers of the blood royal, 2 archbishops, 20 dukes, 
18 marquises, 114 earls, 26 viscounts, 24 bishops, 
257 barons, 16 Scottish and 28 Irish representative 
Peers—in all, 511. The House or Commons 
consists of the members for counties, the members 
for boroughs (the former, in England and Ireland, 
being technically called Icnights of the shire, the 
latter burgesses), and the representatives of the 
Universities. The number of sitting members 
at the opening of the session of 1883 was: For 
England and Wales, 489; Scotland, ^; Ireland, 
103—totol, 652. The number of the members, set¬ 
tled by the various Parliamentary Bepresentativo 
Acts, was (isS, but 2 English and a Irish boroughs, 
returning between them 6 members, have been 
disfranchised, leaving the number of sitting meht- 
berff as stated. .There are 283 members for 
counties, 360 for boroughs, and 9 for Univer¬ 
sities, thus apportioned—Counties 1 England and 
Wales, 187; SootlaBd,3a; Ireland,64. Boroughs; 
England and 293; Scotland, 26; Ireland, 
39. Unlvesities.: ]l^limd and Wales, 5; Scot¬ 
land, 2 { Ireland, 2. Thh first knights of the 
shire, after the Norman conquest, are supposeil 
to have the leaser barons, who, after a time, 
gradually forebore to aitdnd, and selected imme 
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to rOpresesi^t them. Tito th^ estates of the 
realm app^r, oiigidally, to have sat in one 
chamberhut afterwards, when they were joined 
hy the hi&esse^ they sat aepsiatcly. When 
this separatton {wee irwacertaiu. In tha 


reign of Henry VI. there were not ihore than 300 
members of the House of Commons, being about 
25 more than in tho reign of Edward I., and 50 
more tlian in that of Edward III. The Legisla¬ 
ture added 27 for Wales, and 4 for tho county 
and city of Clioster, in the reign of Henry VIII., 
and 4 for the county and city of Durham, in tho 
rcim of Charles II,; wh||a 180 now members wore 
added hy royal charter between the reigns of 
Henry VIII. and Charles II. Forty-five members 
were assigned to Scotland as her proportion of 
roprcBoiitatives on the union of tiiat kingdom 
with England, and 100 to Ireland when her Par¬ 
liament became inoorporetod with that of the 
United Kingdom. By these succesBlvo additions, 
the number was increased to '658. By the Reform 
Acts of 1832, various changes were eifoctedin the 
mode of representation, and a redistribution of 
scats took place; and by the Reform Act of 
1867, II English boroughs were totally dis¬ 
franchised, 23 others lost one member each, 
and 25 seats were bestowed on new boroughs 
and universities, and s8 on counties, llio 
legislative authority of Parliament extends over 
the United Kingdom and all its colonies and 
foreign possessions ; but, in the ordinary course 
of government, it docs not legislate directly for 
the colonies, tliat being more directly under tho 
queen in council, or local legislatures. There are 
no limits to the power of Parliament in making 
or altering the laws, or in governing tho empire, 
luthe wordsof Sir Edward Cuke, “ It can regulate, 
Or even model the succession to the crown, as done 
in the reigns of Henry VHI. and William HI. It 
can alter and establish the religion of the country, 
as was done in tho reigns of Henry VIIL, Edward 
VI., Mary, and Elizabeth.” The constitution 
has assigned no limits to ito authority ; but, in 
familiar language, there aro said to be some 
subjects upon wTiich Parliament has no right to 
legislate. The summoning and dissolution of a 
Parliament, as well as the calling and adjourning 
of it from time to time, are among tho preroga¬ 
tives of the crown. When a new Parliament is 
to be summoned, the Lord Chancellor receives a 
written command from the sovereign in council 
to that cliect, and directs the clerk of tho crown 
in chancery to issue writs to the several electoral 
districts. The demise of the crown is the only 
contingency upon which Parliament is required 
to meet without summons in the usual form. At 
Uie commencement of each session the Bovereign 
delivers a speech, either in person or by com¬ 
missioners, declaring the causes for which the 
members are summoned; and, until this is done, 
neither House can proceed with any business. 
The speech is delivered in the Houstt of Lords, 
the Commons being summoned to the bar to hear 
it. The Sovereign may also prorogue Parliament 
at any time, when not only are the sittings at an 
end, but all proceedings pending at the time are 
quashed, except impeachments by tho Commons, 
and writs of error and appeals before the House 
of Lords. Every bill must be renewed after a 
pi-orogation as if it had never^boen introduced, 
though the prorogation be for no more than one 
day. Adjournment is solely In the i»wer of each 
House respectively. By the Septennial Act (1 
Geo. L 0, 38), passed May r, 1715, ParlianieHt 
ceases to exist after seven years from, the day on 
which, by the writ of summons, it was appointed 
to meet; but the Sovereign may at any time dis¬ 
solve Parliament, and a Parliament baa never 
yet, Since the passim of tho Act, existed for the 
full legal periw. ^e ttsiud fo^ fa by pioola* 
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mation under the great teal, after having heen 
prorogued to a cer^u day, Tfao first du& of a 
new Parliamont i» th« choioa of the Si>oakcr of 
the Hoane of Oomuums. A oomtnujwon, with 


an Offloe to which no dutlea are attached, and with a 
merely nominal aalary, and which is maintained lot 
the express purpose of meeting the convenience ,ot 
memhm wislilng to vacate their seats, who resign It 
immediately tiie desired end Is obtained, formerly, * 


1 ® ChftliCPUor at ifcfi heftdy announces tiiafc fmembor pf Parli^ineot, holding oQeMinlstcrlai oflfoo» 

the Sovereign Will state the cause of the calling . 

of Parliament, when inembinK are twoiii in, 
nnd requests that the pRhtlcniou of the House of 
Commons will proceed to tlio appointment of 
Dome proper person to bo their Speaker, and 
prmwnt him for the royal Approval, The Siieakor 
goes to the House of Lords where he re 
deives the royol approval. On his return from 
the Lords, ho reports to the House his approval 
by her Majes^, and her confinnation of their 
privileges. Ho then takes and subscribes the 
cath required by law, and is followed by every 
other member present. When the royal speech 
has been read, an address in answer to i t is moved 
in both Houses, two incmbeis in each House 
being selected by the aditiiriistiatiou for moving 
nnd seconding the addicss ; and tlicy a]>pear iu 
their pkoes m uniform or full dress tor that 
purjjose. The Speaker of the House of Commons 
».s said to “ have neither eye to see, nor tongue to 
apeak, in the House, but as the House, whose 
seivant hois, is phased to direct him.” By n-cent 
regulations, his power has been increased, subject 
to the sanction of tlie House. The Lord High 
<ihancellor,orTjord Keepot of the Great Scal.pre 
ahles in the House of Loids; but his iiusitiou 
•liffors frotti that of the Siieaker of the House of 
Commons, as he can take part in the debates, 
and is a member of the Jlmistry of the day. He 
has no'right to enforce order, and is invested 
with no more authority than any other member; 
and if not himself a member (us has sometimes, 
although rarely, been the case), his duties we 
limitoa to the putting of (juestions and other 
foimol proceedings. He cannot adjourn the 
House, or do anything else as mouth of the 
11 onsa, without the consent of the Lords first had 
Kaubara of yarliameiK. - - This title is noimiarly 
Jiraltedtomeinhenr of the House of ('onuuons, who'add 
the ietters M. P. to their names, but Is strictly applicable 
to Peers also. JBvery member of Parliament is obliged 
by tha roastltution to attend the service of the House 
to which he b^ngs, though on ordinary occasions this 
4 s not enforced by any regulation; hut when any 
special buedness Is to be considered, means aie taken 
to Kcnre his presence. In the House of Lords, the 
•ordinary way Is to order the H ouse to be summoned on 
« particulw day, a notice of which Is sent to each 
, When urgent business is to be brought before 
oltber House, sometimes the House is ordered to be 
caU^ oVet, In which case It is usual to name a day 
whichWiU enable members to attend from ail parts of 
tile (^ntzy; and absent members are liable to flnea 
*nd lmpti«inm«nt, miely, however, enforced. Tlie 
prop^y quallftcaMon formerly required for members 
of the House of Commons (£600 a year for oountv 


. . „ -‘ (aSco a year for county 

xnemt^s, and «joo a year for burgh members), 
was abolished In 1858, No member of the House of 
P*«fs, tllsm person, who has been convicted of an 
agatost’mo ctfeninal laws, can be a member of 
^ *he Judges, and generally 

. hdWots of government offices (not attached to 
the MfiaWw), and the^dstgy of the Established 
Chui^, aad lioiBitn Oatirmfc Church, are excluded, 
u he imsquanBoattone trtiieli foviueriy operated against 
KomtHl thtlbollcs and Jews Imveoeen removed: 
and bjf« to the terms of the oath, the latter 

housa The permission to 
{"idnymation in place of the oath opens 
‘‘'••■•wseaboto Quakers ami Moravi^s. 
tOUssof cannot resign bis 
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> toahuer: but as the acceptance of any 
I 'ttodar the OroWn makes his elecUim 
er Wisldng to withdraw from the House 
! the OhOtem Huadnds, 


vacated his seat by the acceptance of another othoe, 
but by the Eefunu Act of 186;, a change of office does 
not vacate the seat; apd as the resignation of a 
Minister is not completed until a successor is appoin¬ 
ted, If he resume office without that appointnieat 
taking place, his seat is not vacated. 

Bales of Procedure.—The proceedings of Parliament 
are regulated chiefly by usage, or by settled practice, 
aiiart from distinct oniers and rules. 3 Hi& orders ana 
resolutions by which proceedings am reguiaied are 
divided Into (i) standing orders, (2) sessional orders, 
(3) orders or resolutions undetermined in regimito thels 
permanence Standing orders are for the permanent 
guidance and order of proceedings, having been agreed 
to at various times, and It not vacated or repealed, 
endure from one Parliament to another, and are of 
equal force in all. Sessional oniers are agreed to at 
the commencement of each session, and are nOt in¬ 
tended to endure beyond that period. The operation 
of orders or resolutions of either HoUSh, of which the 
duration is undetermined, is not settled uimn any cer¬ 
tain principle; but many of them are practically held 
good in succeeding sessions and by different parlia- 
raenU, without any formal renewal or repetition. 
Parliament meets annually, generally in the month of 
Pebrnary, but sometimes for a short session, If neces¬ 
sary, before the close of the year. The Lords usually 
meet for the dispatch of legislative business at five 
o'clock in the afternoon, and the Commons at a quarter 
before four, except on Wednesday and on other days 
specially appointed for morning sittings. The ffiisl- 
ness of each House begins with prayer, a bishop 
olliolating in tile House of Lords, and the ehaiilain 
to the House in the House of Commons. The Upper 
House may procet-d with business if only three lords 
be present, but the Commons require 40 inombecs, in¬ 
cluding the iipeaker, to enable them to sit. At any 
time during the proceedings, if there are less than 40 
membeis present, tiie attention of the Speaker may be 
form.vlly called to the fact; and if after a short Interval, 
to permit members to arrive from the dining-room, 
library, or other parU of the House, the number be stiO 
deficient, the House at once adjourns, and the business 
in hand falls through. This proceeding is known as a 
‘ count out ■’ Every matter is determined in both 
Houses upon questions put, and resolved in the affirma¬ 
tive or negative, as the case may be. There can be 
but one question at a time before the Ho rse, and that 
question must simply be “Aye” or “No.” Every 
member is entitled to propose a question, callea 
“moving the house,” or “ making a moHon U' but it 
is customary to state the form of his motion on a 
previous day, and to have It enteuod in the 01 dor-book 
or notice-paper. In the House of Lords, a peer ad¬ 
dresses his speech “ to the rest of the lords in general;** 
In the Commons a member addresses the ijiieaJter. 
Members of each House are entitled to put questions 
tqministeiB or to other members respecting matten 
of public policy or proceeding, or to obtain Infoimnlloa 
desirable Ip be before the llouee; but notice must be 
given nrqvloualy so as to afford time for the conildem. 
won of the reply. These Queiitions ssj answers. And 
notices of motions to be made, are the first business of 
the sitting. Private members wishing to introduce 
motions or bills ballot for prefetSuce. When a toem- 
^ speaks. It must be to some question befotn the 
House, or as introducing a question, tf he wand® 
from the subject, Intronaolng matter extntoeohs to 
the subject, a cry of «• ordw" Is gen®ally mlsedr*»d 
appeal is made to the Speaker, who de^M whether 
to in order or not, and hto vq Hii gfaJm. 

pUcitly obeyed. Ho member is entitled to kj^^twtee' 

except the ntov®^amotbrn, 
Ij^perjnltted to repto to those wo how initipOTW 
aiy amendment on it before It to pot tO'Hie vote, or 
when the House to to oomndttse 
.».nn ™kh- ........1.-, i^ae^ded 

tAhefl hli 

,, . - , --— thequestion ^tit® by the 

toMker, who In the Lotito saye. ** A* KMOy M' aSro of 
hot oplniw say’qpjttteAt,*^ ab^ lto jSw 
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oontrarjr opinion say 'not content;'" »pd In the 
OonnnottSkAt many at are of that opinion eay ' aye,' 
and ae many ae are ai the coatcary opinion nay ' so.*" 
The Speataer then dedkares it as nil c^nion that the 
“oontehts” or “ayes," 'or the ‘‘not ooatent3”'Or 
** nocs,” have it. If the Hoase aoqnlesoo in this de> 
<dsion, the Question issettled; but If the Minority dis¬ 
pute the fact, the Honse then proceeds to a iSvlsidn. 
tHrangers are ordered to vltiidravr, the division-ball 
is rang so os to be board In rdl parts of the £touBs, the 
doors are then locked, dnd the gwaticai again pnt from 
the chair.. The “ay«s" or “contents" are then 
directed to go into the right lobby, and the “ noes " 
or '* not bcMtents " into the left lobby. Two tellers are 
then nppotirted fbr each side, who coont the number of 
tmnnberii as they return into the House, and their 
natuee are recorded by We oierka, When both parties 
have returned into the Hanse, the tellers on orthei 
side comemp to the talde and report the numbers. In 
im, Lords, the Lord ChanceUor, or other presiding 
pepr, votes with the other peers, and has no casting 
vote in the ease of equality, the question being declared 
fai-tbe negative; but in We Commons, the Speaker, 
Who has no vote otherwise, in the case of equality has 
a osatiiig vote, which is usually given so as not to 
make the decision of the House ttnal, leaving the ques¬ 
tion open for debate on another oeoaslon. A committee 
of t^ ‘whole IIouM la, in fact, the House itself, presided 
over'by a chairman In place of the Speaker, and this 
chairman also acts as Deputy-Sneaker. In the session of 
i3g3 were constituted two grand committees, of 6u named 
members each, but open to ail m embers, for Uie consider¬ 
ation, at some time when the Hbuseof Commons is not 
actually sitting, of bills relating to oommercial and 
legal matters. By the appointment of these grand 
cennTnittees (a proposition carried in a special session 
in the autumn of iSSz), It is expected that not only a 
consiilerable saving of time will be effected, but that 
as the members serving on each committee are selectee] 
on account of their special knowledge and qnaliQoa- 
tlons, more eflieient legislation may be secured. A 
select committee is composed Of certain members 
'poMted by the House to consider or inquire into any 
matters, and to report tbeir opinion for the informa¬ 
tion of the (loose, fn both cases they are restrained 
from oonsldeting matters not specially referred to them 
by the House. /ntroi/vatioH atui parsing of Hills.—‘In 
form, a bill is, and always was, a petition by Parlia¬ 
ment, and the act into which it resolves itself Is the 
granting of the p tition by the Sovereign. No MU 
passes into law unless it has received three readings 
in each House,-has passed each House, and has rec(dvad 
the royal assent. (Hea Biai..) 

Evading st Decision—There are several methods 
adopted for preventing a question being put so a<i to 
obtain a deciston. One is, to move the adjournment of 
the House ; and it that motion is eaiiied, the matter 
in discussion is effectually disposed of without any 
dedslon being arrived at. The practice of repeatedly 
moving that the House be now adjourned and taking 
division became such a cause of obstruction, that in 
the Uxtra session of i 8 Sz a rule was adopted to check 
the evil. A motion Wat “the debate be now ad- 
joained'*-does not avoid but only postpones the 
deelston to some taturn sitting, when the member who 
has moved the adjournment 1^ expected to re-open the 
debate. Another method, of avoiding a debstte on a 
partiqidar subject, not connected with the passage of 
a bill. Is moving that “ the orders of the dsy be now 
read'’'—-tbat is, that the tegular business be proceeded 
irith. Wld If that is carried, a discussion on the other 
anhject la avoided, . A mode of procedure which 
requires somenxptanatlon Is that known as “moving 
the previojm question," vrblch means that when the 
debate on « eabjent .is eobcluaed, and tbe Speaker is 
about to pdt,the queftlbn to'the House, a mOtion is 
xniK|& tb« “ ibq questioii he now put," and if that Is 
oarried iil tho native, bf oar^e no deoistoh on the 
qdetilodhas be tkhett- The mover dUdsecohder 

^ifwi&tiWMhugnireatMn'’'—-- 


rsed teethe settle 
irOfore Srguimit 


— . WepWWOus questWo' 

ludiitef raS fl>alli-qt«dU<m,'Al ., _- 

thtdr own mOttop. - A qqtMtlfm be alsc^ff^nally 

of fh*oHgW'int^qn, bt'delrr^d, Ah, 
for Ibiti^ee, the tntioduettph' of the word ' .not" in 
A’sesstwee “It Is durable.’'’ Beoetttly a very 
jpdd ;a(^bloj^'‘ ».ME hm been 


resorted to. By a standing order of‘the House of 
ComiMns, no bill, resiieoting which notices of amend¬ 
ment have been given, can be dhteussed after midnight; 
and that order has been taken advantage of, for the 
purpose of oMtruction. by giving notices of amend- 
kinants without any intention of moving them, so that 
If tbe hour of midnight is reached before tbe order of 
tbe day for reading the bill Is arrived at, Its considera¬ 
tion is indefinitely postponed. Wednesday eittings 
(appropriated, except is ea.sd| of public emeigpney, to 
bliU and subjects introduced by private memben, 
that is, not hcldiag ministerial oifloe), tbe House ad¬ 
journs at six o'clock, and alt debate must terminate a 
quarter of an hour before that time, and If no decision 
has been arrived at, tbe subject under discussion falls 
through. This gives an opportunity for “talking 
against time," frequently very persistently resorted to 
by members against a partioular bill or motion to which 
they object, but wliioh they do not expect to be able 
to defeat on a division. 

Privileges of Parliament—-liaob Hoiise possesses 
privileges which are jealously malntalnM. The 
House of Commons claims the privilege of speecli at 
the opening of every now Bariiament, but tiiat privi¬ 
lege does not permit individual members to use 
offensive expressions in the Ilq^use. If he dobs so, Im 
Is liable to be reprimanded by the Speaker, or if the 
offence be of a serious character, may, unless ha make 
a full and acceptable apology, be committed to the 
custody of the sergeant-at-arms and imprlsuaed. 
Persons not members of t.lic House may also be cum- 
ml(t(ul for breach of privilege, and no person so com¬ 
mitted can be admitted to bail, nor cun the cause of 
commitment be inquired into by any oourt of law. 
Breaches of privilege extend to the utterance or 
publication of libellous reficettons on Parliamentary 
uroceedings, or on members uf the House, Or assault¬ 
ing or threatening a member, or wilfully disobeying 
tbe orders of the House; but, in the Utter case, if the 
order exceed the jurisdiction of tlio House, appeal 
may be made to a court of law. Offering a bribe to, 
or accepting a bribe by, a member, interf^ng with the 
ofiioers of the House in tbe pertormaiice of their duly, 
or tampering with witnesses who are to be examined 
befqre the House or a r.arliainenta}'y CommittM, are 
also punishable breaches of privilege. Beers are 
permanently privilege<) from arrest or imprisonment 
in civil matters; and meniticrs of the House of Ooni- 
mOns are similarly privileged during the-sitting of 
Parliament, for forty days after each prorogation, for 
forty days prior to the (Uy to wliipit Farliament -is 
prorogued, anti for a certain period after prorogation. 
Witnesses, and others in attendance on the business of 
Parliament, arc also exempt from arrest in dvll matters, 
but not for indictable offences. Otto privilege is 
scarcely ever exercised, that of preventing the publica¬ 
tion of reports of the debates. Once or twice in this 
century a successful effort has been made is? exclude 
the reiwrtets, technically “ strangers," whose presence 
in the House the Kpeaker, hia attention being form¬ 
ally called to tbe subject, was bound tU excluiie; but 
among the new regulations la one to the effect that 
they cannot be turned out at tbe option of one mem¬ 
ber, or even of a minority, but the sense of the House 
must be taken on the subject. Practically the repre¬ 
sentatives of tbe press are recognized and welcomed, 
accommodation for them being provided at a consider¬ 
able expense. Peers cbaiged with tresZOn, misprision 
of tieason (see Tnaasos), felony, or muyrision of 
felony, are tried by other ^ers in tbe l^urt of Parlia¬ 
ment, presided over by the Lord High Steward; but 
for misdemeanours, they are tried before the ordinary 
oourts of justice. On conviction, a peer is (by 4 & $ 
Vlct. c. as) liable to the same puniahihent as would be 
infiloted on any other person; The Comrnons has 'the 
right to impeach any person charged with an offenee 
ag dost the State, by misconduct In any high office- 
The trial Isttondncted tii such cases by managers ap¬ 
pointed by the Commons (as In tbe famous impeach¬ 
ment of Warren Hastings}, and the Mai takes ^ase 
befork the peers In the court presided over by ttu 
Lord High iistewayd. On theconcluelonaftUe evldenoe 
and speeches, the president puts the questioo 'sepa¬ 
rately to each peer, oegimiiug with the.ijwmri.h^ton, 
and tbe answer takes tbe form of “Guilty. (or not 
Guilty}, on ngr honour.” Thepeen.(priwt|ibaUy:rnpi«- 
wmtedh^Bttim lords M hold, at have held high lugM 
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office) also eiteu a final Court of Appeal In some vpecld. 
casea 

CommitteM of Btij^ly and and Keane.—It 
le, ae already notice^ a privilege of the House of 
Commons that It has the exclusive right to impose 
taxes and vote money lor the public service. The 
lords oaupot make auy alterattoo In a bill of supply. 
The Committee of Bupply votes a certain sum, and 
the Oommittee of Ways and Means settles how that 
sum is to ^ raised, and passes resolutions on which 
bills are Awsequently founded, and these bills must 
receive the assent of the Peers and the Crown. The 
action of the Committee of Ways and Means depends 
on the finauedM statement of the Chancellor of tlie 
Exchequer. (Sea BuimJST.) Although the peers can¬ 
not impose a tax or a duty, they can vote a proposition 
for repealing one made by the other House, as in the 
case of the repeal of the paper and other duties. The 
first financial business of a session is passing the 
Mutiny Bill—that is, providing for the expenses of the 
array and marines for the ensuing year, the permanent 
maintenance of a standing army being unconstitu¬ 
tional, and therefore the money to provide for the 
mllitaiy serrlim Is voted from year to year. Were it 
not voted, the soldiers and marines must be dis¬ 
banded, as not only would there be no maintenance 
for them, bat their existence as a force would be 
Illegal.' 

Parliammitary Officials. —House of Ijorda. —The Lord 
Chancellor has a salary of £4,000 for acting as 
Sneaker, and there is a chairman of committees (acting 
when necessary as Deputy-Speaker), with £a,soo. 
There are also a clerk of Parliamout (£3,000), a cierk- 
asslstaut (£a,ooo), several other clerks (£i,aoo to 
£i,5<x>X a sergeant-at-arms (£1,500), a yeoman-usher 
(£1,000). a gentleman-usher of the black roil (£a,ooo), 
ami vanouB other salaried officials House of Commons. 
—The Speaker, who is a member of the House elected to 
the office at the opening of each Parliament, and vacat¬ 
ing It when Parliament is dissolved, lias a salary of 
£5,000, and a Jpindsome residence, forming part of the 
Palace of Westminster where Parliament sits; the 
Deputy-Bpeaksr and chairman of committees lias a 
salary of £3,500, the chief clerk of the house, £2,000, 
the olerk-asslstant £1,500, and the second clerk, 
£1,250. There is a large staff of subordinate clerks. 
Fhe sergeant-at-arms has £1,200, and his deputy and 
assistant, £S<io and £650 respectively. 

Judicial Functions of the House of Lords.-The Lord 
Cliancellor and three legal Lords (with salaries of 
^,000 eachX and such peers of Parliament as are 
hukling, or have held, high Judicial office, form an 
appellate tribunal, known os tlie Lords of Appeal In 
Ordinary, the higliest tribunal in the realm, llefer- 
ence has been made to the trial of peers, and the I^rds 
also exercise jurisdiction in respect to clMms of peer- 
age and offices of honour. 

Election of Kembers of the Souse of Commons —A 
candidate must be nominated by an official notice 
paper, by a proposer, seconder, and eight other duly 
registered eloctors of the constituency. Voting now 
takes place by ballot (see Baixoi); and by the Reform 
Act of _» 867 the franchises were re adjusted as follows 
For taties o«d fioroMcils.—Rated householders, how¬ 
ever low the rent (“Household Suffrage*'); compound 
householders, charged with rates in tholr rent; 
lodgm (^upylng to the value of £10 per annum un¬ 
furnished ; liverymen In and for the dty of London; 
Lreemen In and for some of the ancient corporations. 
For-Cuvntisa—Freeholders to the value of not less 
than 40a per annum ; leaseholders for terms originally 
not less than £0 yean, where the annual value is not 
losatluwi £51 nttad occupiers whpre the annual value 
Is not lota than £ia. The oualifleation for ratepayers 
and lodgtas, to be effectual, must have subsisted for 
twelve months, talor to the rsth of July in the year 
when tattiwnoa qualified becomes entitled to be on 

BUtm^FasHement.—The germ, but not much more 
than toe wto!^ "Of the British Parliament may be 
found ia'^:Ww«naiW»wts (** meeting of wise men ”) 
which, \raicM% -tlw Bagon kings, formed the groat 
council 0 * ito.-j5tatloa; bfit thet was a Judicial and 
minlsUri^ ah wcU ag a legislative body, composed 
of the fehdtti lords and landowners, and 

sciiarceiy Ittahy sense repMsented the great body of the 
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jonle. Coke, In ids '* Institutes,” says the name of 
arliament was given to this council as early as the 
time of Edward the Confessor, and it la probable t^t 
such was the case, Horman customs and the Horl^n 
tpogue finding great favour at the court of tbht king: 
but the name bad no fixed place In legal records unni 
it appears in the Statute of Wetlminster, 1272, in the 
reign of Edward HI. The first summons of barons by 
writ was made by King John In 1205. In January, 
>236, the barons, under Henry III., held a council (or 
Parliament, as it has since b^n popularly named), at 
the Abbey of Merton, in Surrey, and enacted the 
provisions of Merton, the most ancient body of lawe 
next after Magna Charta. (See Bastard.) Henry, 
like some other English monarchs, appears to have im¬ 
agined that the principal duty of any council or Parlia¬ 
ment was to raise suppUes of money for the use of the 
king, but was at length compelled, by the stern attitude 
of blmon de Montfort and other barons, to promise 
that some securities should be given for the better 
government of the kingdom, which was almost in a 
state of insurrection; and in May, 1258, a great couaofl 
met at Weetmineter, and In the fofiowing month at 
Oxford, where, we are told, *'60 vigorous and novel 
were the conclusions arrived at, that the opponents 
of reform gave to the meeting the name of the mad 
Parliament.*’ There was, however, considerable 
method In its madness; for among other matters, it 
was enacted that provision should be made for the 
orderly Inheritance of property, for preventing dis¬ 
paraging marriages of wards and the wasteful grants 
to aliens, and that the fortresses of the kingdom 
should be put Into the hands of Englishmen only. 
Londou and the other principal towns gave a ready 
assent to the statutes of Oxford, which were solemnly 
proolaimeil, together with the Great Charter, in the 
Latin, French, and English languages, In every county, 
in October, 1258. For the Information, eepeclally of 
the common people, a circular letter, signed by the 
king, was distributed; and that was the first State 
document writleu in the English language. The king 
and barons had alike solemnly sworn to maintain the 
statutes of Oxford; but Henry soon obt^ned per¬ 
mission from the Pope to break his oath, and 
announced a revocation of the statutes, adding, as It 
an act of grace, that a pardon would be granted to the 
barons who had subscribed them. The great barons’ 
war followed; and after the defeat of the king at the 
^ttle of Lewes, in 1364, a great council was held in 
London in June, to which each county sent four 
knights, and which ratified the banms* proceedings, 
and mode arrangements for canying on ue 
government. In the following January a Parlia¬ 
ment .was ordered to asaerabie In London, and, 
for the first time, the dtlee and towns were each 
reqnired to send “ two dlsci'eet, loyal, and honest 
men" to the council; and, unquestionably, this Is the 
foundation of the Ifouse of Commons: and to the 
great Simon de Montfort is due the origin of the 
British Parliament which now exists. In Sir James 
Macintosh's “ History of England,** that accomplished 
writer says, “ De Montfort was the tastrument of dis¬ 
closing to the world that great Institution of represen¬ 
tation which waetointroduceintopopuiargQvernments 
a regularity and order far more perfect thah had here- 
tofore l»en purchased by submission to absolute power, 
and to draw forth liberty from confinement fn ntnetA 
eiues to a fitness for being spread over territories.*' tK 
mi annual Parliaments were ordered; and in 1323. 
Welsh representatives were added to the assembly, 
w late as 1342, the two branches of the legislature met 
ta the same room, and the joint-assent was neoessanr 
before any act could become law ; but aftmwbrdii the 

^t Speaker of the House of Commons, Peter de In 
^ ^trUament now exafi- 

clsod i^rtant powers; apdln 1399, Richard H, wAa 

whh°h**i October 14*4, a PuUament inis 

®«‘« 4 ed met .at Coventry, add 
w popularly known as the " unleAfned PAili^nt.« 

*407, the Lords and Commons were pefniltted te . 
Issemblo and transact business to th^Eo^lgj^ 
7??” afterwards, Bmmbera- were 
Tw?a n-rt* **** places they rmsMiented,;;, The 

of (^bk^t to.obeittenoe 

vn temporal Imds to ParUMhentj aUd'SeBiy 
VU. summoned only 29, *hd (« these senr^ had onljr 
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recentij been elected to the peerage. The “Joumale 
of the Lords" vrero first kept In' ssoct; and from that 
TearActsjpf Parliament were OonsmaU'irely printed. 
Members were protected from arresl. In s 509 and 1547 
the “ Joumale of the Conunooa" were begun. “In the 
t6th century,” writes Macaulay, the constitution of 
the House of Commons tended greatly to promote the 
salutary Intermixture of classes. The knight of the 
shire was the connecting link between the baron and the 
shopkeeper. On the same benches on which sat the 
goldsmiths, drapers and grocers who had been returned 
to Parliament by the comnaerolal towns sat also 
members who. In any other country, would have been 
called noblemen, hereditary lords of manors, entitled 
to hold courts and to bear coat-armour, and able to trace 
back an honourable descent through many generations. 
Some of them were younger sons and brothers of lords. 
Others could boast of even royal blood. At length the 
eldest sou of an Bari of Bedford (Francis Bedford, 
called in courtesy by the’seoond title of his father], 
oifered himself as candidate for a seat In the House of 
Commons, and his example was followed by others.” 
Tn 1629, Charles I. dissolved Parliament, which did 
not meet again for eleven years ; and In November, 
(640, the famons Long Parliament was summoned, and 
sat till 1653, when it was dissolved by Cromwell. One 
of the achievements of this Parliament was the abolition 
of the House of Lords, which, however, reassembled In 
1660, after the fiestoration, hut at first consisted of tem¬ 
poral peers only, the bishops not regaining their seats 
until the following year. In 1694, the Act providing 
for the triennial duration of Parliament was passed. 
Aftertbe union with Scotland, the Parliaments of the 
two kingdoms merged into the Parliament of Great 
Britain, which mot on the 23rd of OcuAer, 1707. In 
1716, the Triennial Act was repealed, aA the Septen¬ 
nial Act, still in force, passed. In Febmary i8oi, the 
union with Ireland having been effected, the first 
Pariiament of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland met. Since then most important 
changes in the constitution of Parliament have been 
effected by the Reform Acts of 1832 and 1867-8. (Sfe 
BKFOust Aerrs.) In 1S81, and again In another session 
in 1882, so persistent was the obstruction offered by 
some members of the House of CSommons taking 
advantage of the existing rules of procedure, it was 
found necessary tn effect many Important changes, the 
most novel of which was the adoption of a method of 
bringing debates,to a close when a majority of the 
House thought the subjects had been sufficiently dis¬ 
cussed, and regulating the right to move adjournments. 

Parliament of Scotland.—The first great national 
council, consisting of barons, prelates, and aBbots, 
met at 3 cone, in 1292. Afterwards a few burgesses 
were summoned, but there was never a Scotch House 
of Commons. The last meeting of the Scottish Parlia¬ 
ment, previous to the union with England, was on the 
z6th January, 1707. 

ParlUunoat of Irolaad.—The origin is generally 
attributed to conferences of the English settlers in the 
hall of Tara, *173. la 1295, writs for knights of the 
shire were issuw. The last meeting of the IriA 
Parliament waa on the and August, 1800, the Act for 
the union having passed. 

Humber of'.PaiUaments.^—Historians generally Con¬ 
sider the first regular Parliament to have been that 
which met In 1299, in the ayth year of the reign of 
Edward I. Between that date and the end of the 
reign Of Henry VII. there were 143 Parliaments, and 
since then there have been 8a Parliamenta—in all, 225 
Farlliunents. 

PABLUMUNT OP PARIS.-in 1190, 

PIdlip Auguatua inatitutod the Parliament of 
Paflsi which aaaembled three timea a year. The 
ancient FrcUich Parliament, which exiated as 
early aa the acqeaaioa of the Oapetiaa, dynasty, 
in 9^7) HW n cofirt oonmoaed of the gi^t lords 
ana preletea of the realm^ vrtio assembled under 
the presideney of. tiie long, wnd acoompanied 
him m his removes from place to |>laoe. The 
Parliament of. Puis was divided in 1303 by 
Philip IV. Intb three, ehambers—^the grand cham¬ 
ber, or- chaiplftr of pleas, for the decision of 
causes relating to the crown and matters of pttblio 


importance; the chamber of inquests, whiob rc- 
gumted appeals and the chamber of requests, 
for the trausactiou of ordinary Parliamentary 
business. The Parliament thus became the chief 
court of justice in Frapoe. At subswiuent periods 
alterations were made by the addition of now 
departments, The Parliament was suppressed in 
1771 by Louis XV., but restored four years after¬ 
wards by liis successor, Louis XVI. It Was finally 
abolished by the National Assembly in November, 
1789. 

RARRICIDE, par'-ri-sule, —The murderer 
of a father. In Home the name 'was given to any 
one who murdered a near relative; and the 
oriminal was sewed np in a sack with a live cock, 
a viper, a dog, and an ape, and oast into the sea. 

PARSEES, par'seez, —^The followers of the 
ancient Persian religion as reformed by ^roaster. 
The term is no doubt derived from the wordPors, 
or FarSt ».«■, Ancient Persia; but the Parsees now 
reside chiefiy at Bombay, Surat, and the vioinity, 
now under British rule. They are recognised as 
one of the most respectable thriving iiortions of 
the community. They do not eat anything pre¬ 
pared by a person of another religion, and they 
object to pork and beef; they can only contract 
marriages with persons of their own Caste and 
creed. Polygamy is prohibited, and adultery and 
fornication are punishable by death. Their 
religious rites consist principally of worship of 
fireasan emblem of thelleity. (KeeafsoOUBBllKa 
and ZOKOASTlilAN liEUOlON.) 

PARSON, mr'-son (Lat., persona ecotesia). 
-^Oue who has tnll possession of all the rights of 
a parochial church. Ho is so called because by 
his person the Church is represented; and is in 
hims^f a body corporate, to protect and defend 
the rights of the Church. He has, during his 
life, the freehold in himself of the parsonage- 
house, glebe, tithes, and other dues, except where 
these are appropriated to the lord of the manor 
Or other patron of tho living. 

Parsonage, por'-ww-uie.—A rectory endowed with 
a glebe, house, lands, tithes, bo., for the maintenance 
of (he minister. 

PARSWANATHA, pars'-won-a-fha.—^Tho 
33rd of the deified saints of the Jainas. (See 
Jain AS.) 

PARTITION TREATIES.-Aname given 
in diplomacy to various treaties, t^e object of 
which was to effect the partition of certain states 
and tho transference of portions to other powers. 

, The principal treaties of this kind were the first 
treaty between England and Holland (i<^8) for 
r^ulating tho Spanish sucoesaion and ceding pro¬ 
vinces to France; between France, England, and 
Holland {1700), also in connection with the SpanLh 
succession: and the three treaties (in 1773 and 
1775) partition of Poland. 

PARTNERSHIP,part'-rter-aAfjj. --An ag*^* 

ment voluntarily entered into by two or more 
individuals to unite their capitm, labour, and 
skill, all or any of them, for carrying on some 
business or undertaking in common, each deriving 
a-certain, shero of the profits, and generally bear¬ 
ing a corresponding share of the loss arising there¬ 
from. Aa commonly used, the term partnershbi is 
only applied to the smaller associations of inebvid* 
iiala, comprising usually a few members. Where 
an association, having gain for its object, consists 
of more members, it generally takes the shape of 
a joint-itook company, and most usnidly, in com- 
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panies formed einee 1855, that of a limited liability 
company, in vbioh naeb pa^er in only liaMe to 
be,cwedon to sum he espressly guar^ 

oateed, otbarwise^ Ingenera), each, partner vould 
be liable, eiaigly, for the debts of the whole part¬ 
nership. The limited Liability Act (18 & 19 
Vlct. 0.' t33) has baon several times amemled. 
(See Joisi’-BTOOK COMPANIKS.) A partnership 
is comt^rdy consMtuted by a written instru¬ 
ment, usually by deed, the provisions of which 
ar(^ dehominateo articles of partnership. It may 
be ofihffl fota certain fixed time or for an inde¬ 
finite period, and may be dissolvud either by the 
natWal expiration of that period or the mutual 
agreement of the parties, or, in the event of dis- 
agroemont, by decree of a court of equity. The 
mere eoiueat of the parties is sufficient to con¬ 
stitute a partnership; and they may distribute 
their profite and regidato their affairs in any way 
they please among themselves, but they cannot, 
by so doing, limit, defeat, or elude, their respon¬ 
sibility to others. Xu ordinary partnership, each 
nieiBoer, however small his share, is liable for all 
the debts of tiie oompany. To constitute a per¬ 
son ft pftriineF, be must be a participator in un- 
cer^in dt casual profits depending upon tlxe 
accidents of trade. Where the premium or profit 
hc.ls to receivers certain and defined, he is not a 
partner; and if be is only to yeceivo a portion of 
the profits as payment for his labour as a servant 
qr agent oJf the company, he is not a partner. A 
participation in the profits without a participation 
ID the losses, constitutes a partnershiji as regards 
■ tliird parties. Partners are ordinarily divided 
into ostensible, nominal, or dormant. Pnrtners 
whose na^a appear before the world as such, 
are oste^ible partners; but if tbeyliaveno actual 
interest in the coneern, then they are only nominal 
parbnera; those wiioso name and oonneetion with 
a firm are purposely concealed from the world 
arc dormant partners, A dormont imttner is, in 
all cases, liable for the contracts of the firm dur¬ 
ing the time that he is actually a partner; and a 
nominal pskrtiM» is, in the same maimer, liable 
during the time.that he holds himself out to the 
world as a partner. The rights, duties, and ob¬ 
ligations of the partners, inter «e, are usuidly laid 
down in articles of partnersliip; and oaob partner 
has aright to hold his co-partners to the specified 
purposes of their union while the putnership 
otmtinues. Partners, though they sboulS act in 
a frandulent manner as respects their co-partners, 
bind the firm in aU matters connected with its 
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sen made lialue for the debts o^the firm, he has 
ni« against the others for a due portion of 
it. .Putnen Cannot be relieved from future Ua- 
blBtiwtoihird parties without notice to them, 
ai^ tjm.,world in general, that the partnership 
Ibae^aiB^ 

RA^TY^ PQ]]JtTjOArik~lt is a tradition, 
inA«n«M«ittiia prtneildq, of the British Gonsti- 
tntinm’^t'jgoverustHmt can be best oarried on 
by the onpnsitioei and mutual oontrol of two I 
great m^tihi! pos-tios, one being in power, and' 
the:otti4irmrtDiBg ttm oppontion. (,Sce OsPoai- 
*tQ».) !?h*-s»r»'groa> parties in this country are 
ic^idi tintludhig manyshacm of 
oiatnion), ahwtto Tariee, eg Oomervatives, rather 

ftdlowera. 

(See 

PA80H, sjMi»fc»-;43» Paasnvar, ox 

feMtofBftt^ JBasxsA) 


PASCHAL, -fall,—Pertaining to tho 

Passover: as the paschal lamb, which was offered 
by the Jewv in this festival, and prefigured Christ, 
(h'ee Pa^sovbe.) 

PASSENGBJRS,|>os'-«e»._drrz(Fr.,pas«aytfr). 
—Persons conveyed, fqr hire from one place to 
another^ on boarA ship. Passage-ships, or those 
appropriated to the conveyance of passengers, are 
geuemlly placed under certain ro^nlatiuns; and 
the extent to which emigration Is now carried 
ronders it of the utmost importance that thesp 
regulations be properly carried out. The Passen¬ 
gers Act, i8ss (18 & 19 Viet. c. U9), extends 
generally to every ship carrying more than tliirty 
passengers from the United Kingdom to any part 
out of Europe, and not being within the Medi¬ 
terranean, and to every such, colonial voyi^o as 
therein described. It provides that no such shin 
shall clear out to sea until duly surveyed and 
reported seaworthy, nor until the master shall 
have obtained, from the emigration authority at 
the port of clearance, a'certificate that the ns- 
quiromentB of the Act have b^u duly complied 
with, and that the shin is in alT rosni>Rt;« 8 k f.. 


proceed on her voyage. It also makes a variety 
of regulations calculated to limit the number and 
; to insure the safety and accommodation of the 
passengers. This Act was amendeil in 1863. 
The owners of the ship do not engage to carry 
with absolute safety, hut merely to omit no 
necessary precautions against loss or danger. 
The Merchant Shipping Act, 1834 (17 & 1,8 Viet, 
c. 104), provides that every passenger-steamer 
—that is, every British steam-ship carrying pas¬ 
sengers to, from, or between any place or places 
in the United hUngdom, excepting steam-forry- 
bqats wojking in chains, commonly called steam- 
bridges— shall be surveyed and reported upon to 
the Hoard of Trade at least twice in the year, 
and shall proceed on no voyage with passengers, 
unless the owner or master has received from the 
board a cartifleata applicable to the voyage, and 
showing that the provuions of the Act have been 
complied with ; and if the person in charge re¬ 
ceives on board any number of passengers greater 
than the number allowed by the oernficate, the 
mast&r or owner shall incur peouniaiy penalties. 
This Act was amended by Acta passed in 1^2, 
1867, 1871, 187a, 1873, i 87S» *876, and r88o. 
Passengers by public vehicles are protected by 
Acta passed in 1831,1838, and 1853. (For infer- 
vmUoA the care -of pAsite^ers' luggag;o 

in inns, see Ihns. ) A railway company is respon¬ 
sible for the negligence of any of Us smrvanto, 
also for accidents and pasaengers injujred; in 
of d^th, the parent, hnshwid, or wife, or 
ebUdren of the deceased passenger, are ^titled to 



mponsible for loss or IBStiitpt such 

articles, the oom^y is boimCtb leocive, cany 
securely, and deliver., the petspffbl, luggage of 
pawengers, notwithstanding the cgts^i^r hks It 


mbispersoi^ cWe. A * Ben 6 n 

the luggage fnr.th^^j pntati^ 
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of j>repa7ment !a a provision agaiimt an; 
arising out of that right. 

PASSIONISTS.—A oon^egation of piiest* 
of tho Roman Oatholio Ohurohy founded in 173; 
by Paul Francis, or Paul of the Orots (canonized 
in 1867), who, with a smhU bckly of fotlowers> 
devoted himself to setting forth by preaehing, 
example, and devotional practices, the mercy and 
love of God as masdfested in the passion of 
Obrist. Tho cross is their especial emblem, and 
appears conspicuously in all their churches and 
monasteries. They hold missions when invited 
by local clergy. The principal convent of tlie 
congregation is on the Oeliau Hill at Rome; and 
they liavo houses in Ireland, Belgium, America, 
and Australia. Tho first homo was set up in 
England in 3184%, and a monastery at Highgate, 
near London, opened in Joly, 1676. 

PASSION-WEEK.-in the Church of 
England, this is commonly considered the week 
preceding the festival of Easter, because in that 
week our lord’s fusion and death happened, cor¬ 
responding to Hmy Week in the Roman Catholic 
Church; but by tho strict rubric, it is tho week 
preceding Holy Week, and b^ins on the fifth 
Sunday in Lent, known as “Passion Sunday.” 
This week was observed from an early period in 
the Church; and according to Chrysostom, “ In 
this week many increase their labours, some add¬ 
ing to their fastings, others to their watchings, 
others give more lib^l alms, testifying the 
greatness of the iHviue goodness by tbtir core of 
good works, and more intense piety and holy 
living.” In the Roman Catholic Church the 
whole of the last fortnight in Lent is known 
as Passion-tide, The Thursday in this week, 
which was the day on which Christ was be¬ 
trayed, was observed with some peculiar cus¬ 
toms. (SccMAnSny-THTOsnAY.) 

PASSIVE TITLE.—in Scotch law, the 
liability of an heir, or one who rmirosenta the 
estate of a deceased person, to jiay all the debts of 
the deeeased. Some restrictions Imvo been placed 
on tbia liability by recent legislation. 

PASSOVER, poss'-o ■rei' (Hcb., pemch, a leap 
' or passage).—Among the Jews, this was a solemn 
festival institutedin commemoration of their com¬ 
ing out of %ypt, betause the night before their 
departure riio destroying angel that slew the first¬ 
born of the Egyptians passed over the houses of 
the Hebrews, tor they were marked by tho 
blood of the lan^; hence called the paschtd 
lamb. , The events wliich ted to this institturion 
are related in the book of Exodus, xti. and xiH., 
and a)so ip the other books of the Pentateneli. 
Tho plover wiai obsrirvedon the i4tht day of the 
first month (Nisan), and on tho xriih day com¬ 
menced the seven days' feast of utdeavenod 
bread, proper^, the term passover applies onfy 
to the 14th day, but it was ooinmonty used to 
iltt^de also the feast of unleavened bread 
sriilch followed Modern Jews Irapatt to the 
celebration of the passover the eharaeter of a 
l^dwed ftim^ feast. Among tfao' strict^ 
xdigtonist*> eeiebration extends over two 
evenings, from the moertaiacy formerly pre- 
vMefit re^peetlhg the fixing of the period of the 
.new moon, Wmeh'led fo the Aaahedriim: at 
jenisalem ordaining that the orthodox should 
hold ^etotumdn two soccossive day*. Thmo 
. tiX 9 t^Hspial fieifm nrid hV'mhs to be recited and 
song. ChrterismB.renrd the'pasBcver asa type;ot 
the saerifiea 'of Chtm; and ill two' postal , 0 


the New Testament (John xbc, jfS and x Cor. 0. 
7), the Saviour is spoken of as Christ ©ur Pasii- 
over.” Tho Christian Easter is, in some rospoob^ 
the equivalent of the Jewish passover. (SOe 
EaStkii.) , . . 

PASSPORT, pua'-xiort (Er,, msiwori).— 

A letter, license, or ^nmeni by an 

authorized ofilcer of a State, grantiug%erty to 
tho person or itcrsons therein named to pass or 
travel, either generally or through a oounbry 
named, and to remain there for an indefinite or 
specified i>eriod. Bach a document states tho 
name, surname, ago, and profession of the bearer, 
and entitles him to tho protection of the authorities 
of the countries through whicli he may pass. On 
arriving at tho outlasts or frontier towns of a 
foreign State where passports ore necessary, the 
traveUer is obliged to produce his passport for 
examination, and at any town where he intends 
remaining for a time, it has to be given up tu 
the authorities, A British subject ohtaius a 
ijossport, good for life, from the Secretary, of 
State for Foreign Affairs, on payment of two 
shillings, but must give respectable references as 
to his identity. Passports are not reqriired in 
France, from British subjects, and they aro not 
necessary for visitora to Bclguim, Holland, Ger¬ 
many, Austiia, Switzerhuid, Italy, llenmark, 
Sweden, or Norway; but are required Ivy the 
government of Greece, Russia, Turkey, Portu¬ 
gal, and Egypt. It is, however, generally advis¬ 
able for a British traveller to have a passport, 
as an evidence of identity and nationality. 

In KUitary sad XTavat Matters, passports are sato- 
oonduots granted by coniinaniiing officers to ensure 
safety to the holders when ttassing from place to place, 
and may be griintcd for goods as well as for Indlvtanals. 
The word In titis sense is used by old English writers; 
for instance, i^bakespoare makes Henry tiie Fifth say, 
'in the famons speech before the battie of Aglncourt— 
" He which hath no stomach to ttUs fight 
Let him deimrt, his passport shall be made." 

PASTORAL LETTER, V-to-r^.-A 

circular letter, addressed by a bishop to his 
diocesans, for their religious instruction or guW- 
ance in matters of ecclesiastical diseiplhie. 

I Paatorsl Staff. —The crosier, or a bl8hoi>'s staff, which 
I In his public mtnistrAttmrs he is directed to have in 
bis hand, or else borne or holdcn by his chaplato. (See 
Caosixa.) 

Pastoral Theticgy ts that department of tbeology 
Which bas to do with the practim duties of a dlergy- 
man as the teacher and spiritnal .guide Of his peo{>ici. 

Pasturage, pas^-tu-raj.—om ot tim 

rights of common, by which, un^ct curtain con¬ 
ditions, a person who is not the owner of a certain 
portion of land, can put his sheep or cattle to 
fercii on it. 

PATALA, pof'-fl-te.—^lin Hindoo mythology, 
the name of those inferior regions which have 
seven at eight divisions, each eatendifig dowli- 
wards ten thousand milfh, andcont^nhig megni- 
fioent palace*, in whitii dwelt vartoo* divinities, 
amd groves, stream*, and ^ marvolloua 
hsaoty, . Jewels, wines, delicious viands, emd 
ravtohing tausio ave among the ploaeures to bo 
[ mijoysA 

PATEN, paf-in (Lat., pofina, a 

Mate holding the sacramental th« 0^- 

biution of the Lord’s Supper. f(f^ih 4 Hontan 
Oatholio Church, thejvaten Is oftoh rlchfy ofita- 
tnonted with chasing and prcoioasstonel. 

i; patent, oaPATENTRlGiit,}tat'-e»if,. 
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or pai’-tent (I<at., paten»t lying oi>en)*—A privilege 
grunted by the wrown to the first inventor or 
any iie\y contfivanoe in manufactures, granting 
him a monopoly in his invention for a certain 
numbei;: of years. , While by the Statute of 
Monopolies (31 Jae, L c. 3) the granting of such 
was declarea to be contrary to the laws of the 
realm, Mt-exception was made in favour of new 
inventions, which it was held that the crown 
might lawfully oonoodo for a reasonable period. 
The statutes now regulating patents are very 
numerous; among them ares and 6, Will. IV. c. 
83 (1835), and IS and t6, \io, c. 83 (1852). By 
the latter, commissioners of patents were appoin¬ 
ted : viz., the Lord Chancellor, the Master of the 
llolls, the Attorney-General for £nglau<l and 
Ireland, the Lord Advocate for Scotland, and the 
Solicitors-G-onoral for England, Ireland, and 
Scotland. The present law allows the inventor 
to have a monoiwly of Ids invention for 14 years, 
with a further privilege at the end of that time 
(jirovided he Ims not been sufficiently remun¬ 
erated), for 14 years more. The princij^l classes 
of patentable Inventions seem to bo these 
ti) new contrivances applied to new ends; (2) new 
contrivances applied to old ends; {3) now combi¬ 
nations of old parts, whether relating to material, 
objects, or processes; (4) now methods of apply¬ 
ing a well-known object. Novelty and utility 
are the two great features of an invention, with¬ 
out which a patent would be invalid. It must 
be a “ now manufacture within this realm ; ” and 
hence its being previously known abroad is no 
objection to the validity of the patent. There 
are patent offices in London, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin: but the latter two are used only os 
places for inspecting copiB.s of patents, specifica¬ 
tions, and documents; all the business connected 
with patents being transacted in London. A 
provisional patent may be obtained in the first 
instanoo, and the complete patent deferred for 
six months. Patents are generally obtained 
through.the nibdium of a class of persona known 
as patent agents. The fees payable to the law 
officers are: on leaving petition for grant of letter- 
packet, £5; on notice of intention to proceed with 
application, £5; on warrant of law officer for letters- 
patent, £5$ on seali^, £5; on filing specifications, 
£5; at or before expiration of that year, £50; at or 
before expiration of seventeentli year, £roo. An 
official journal, containing all patents from 1617 
to the present time, and weekly abridgments of 
the specifications of new patents, are published. 
Speclfleations of patents may be insi>«ctod at the 
Patent-office, Southampton Builditigs, Chancery 
Lane; and there is a museum of patent inventions 
at South 'Kensington. The number of applica- j 
lions for patents in the United Kingdom amounts 
to about fi,uoo annually. A patent right is assign¬ 
able, and a patentee may also grant deeds of 
licenjjie to one or more persons to manufacture 
tbeortiole. A patentee’s remedy for infringement 
of his right is by civil spit, there being no orimi- 
nal priioceding in such a case; and in prosecuting 
such suit, fais rights are subjected to a searching 
examination'; for the defence may be that no in- 
{riugsmuiihas Utkan plaoe, or that the patent is 
void, tliro(%h fOmo defect. Ihe crown may also 
repeal any'letj^s-Vtttent, on good ground being 
shown, of a writ of tdiv /actou. A 

patent in this oountry does not extend 

to ther$ol<3nlss; adiere (M also in foreign countries) 
an inventbish^aid 'tffitain patents as a protection 
against pinpy. 


PATERNOSTER, pai'-ter-nos'-ier (Lat., 
pofe*", father; noster, our). — r. The Lord’s 
Prayer is thns called from its first two wor<lB 
in Isitin; a. The chaplet or string of beads 
which assists Roman Catholics to number their 
rehearsals of that prayer; 3. In Architecture, a 
sort of ornament oat in form of beads, either 
round or oval. 

PATRIA POTESTAS, pa^-tre-apo-tea'-tas. 
—In the Homan civil law, the power possessed 
by a father over his chOdren. This power was 
ac(;^uired by the birth of a child in wedlock, or by 
legitimation or adoption. In the early times of 
Home, a father had the power of life or death 
over his children, could sell them into slavery, or 
transfer them into another family by adoption; 
but under the republic and the emperors, this des- 

f mtic right was greatly modified and restricted. 
For information respecting the rights of parents 
m modern times, see Pabbnt and OHino.) 

patriarch, pai'-tre-ark {Gr., pafria, 

family, and archon, ruler).—A name originally 
given to heads of the first families who lived in 
the earliest ages of the world, as Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, with his twelve sons, and Seth, Enoch, 
and others. They exercised the offices of priest 
and king in their respective families; and it has 
been supposed tliat the idea of hereditary power 
and honours was derived from the authority 
enjoyed by the patriarchs and their first-born 
after them. In Jewish history, the term is also 
ap{>lied to certain persons invested with con¬ 
siderable authority; and after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the name was given to the heads of 
the Sanhedrim, one of whom, the Patriarch of 
the 'VVest, resided at Tiberias, and the other, the 
Patriarch of the Bast^jm Jews, at Babylon. 
According to the Jewish rabbin, the patriarchal 
dignity was in existence from thirty years before 
the birth of Christ down to the 5th century, 
when it was abolished. Patriarchs, in the 
Christian Church, are ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
or bishops, so called from their paternal authority 
in the church. The ‘establishment of the grand 
patriarchates is attributed, by some, to the 
apostles themselves, whilst others maintain that 
the name patriarch was unknown at the time of 
the council of Nice, and that, for a long time after¬ 
wards, patriarchs and primates were confounded 
together as being all e<iually chiefs of dioceses. 
A great authority supposes that it ■was in the 4th 
century that those prelates, who enjoyed a certain 
degree of pre-eminence over the rest of the epis¬ 
copal order, were distinguished by the Jewish 
title of patriarchs. The authority of tlie patri¬ 
archs—the chief of whom were those of Rome, 
Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jeru¬ 
salem—grew by insensible degrees, till at length 
we find that, about the close of ihe 5th century, 
their decrees were executed with the snme regu- 
laritv and respect as those of princes. It must 
be observed, however, that thOTc were certain 
districts, both in the Eastern and in. the Western 
etepires, which were exempted from their iuris- 
diotion. The Latin ohuroh had,no pa^iarchs iall 
the 6th century; and the churches of .Qaul, 
Britain, &o., were never subjeot to the authority 
of the patriarch of RotiAe, whose ar^prity only 
extended to the nearer provinces, . The term 
patriarch is applied, in the preshfit da^, to 
chiefs of several churches In tEdiEi^t,'vrholive 
out of communion with' thfe Oburch of Rome, 
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Bucli aa tbe four patriarcba of the Greek Church: 
viz., the patriarchs of Constantinople, Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Jerusalem. The oihee has been 
abolished in the Basso-Creek Choreh. 

PATRIARCHAL OROSS._a cross 
having the upright part crossed by two horhsontal 
bars, the upper one shorter than the lower. 

PATRICIANS, jMt-mh’-j/unz (Lat., jsihter, 
a father).—The title given to tho member of the 
gerites of ancient Borne {see Genb), aud their des¬ 
cendants. It appears certain that during tho first 
period of Roman history, the patricians comprised 
the whole body of the Roman people who enjoyed 
tho full franchise, the other inhabitants being 
either freedmen, slaves, or strangers. At a later 
period, when a distinct class of Hainan citizens had 
grown up, named plebeians, an almost uninter¬ 
rupted struggle took plaoe between the two 
classes, in which the patricians exerted everv 
means to retain their exclusive lights, but which 
ended in tho establishment of the political equality 
of the two orders, and in the rise of a new kind of 
aristocracy, which was based partly upon wealth 
and partly upon the great offices of the republic. 
From the time of Constantino, the title of 
patrician ceased to be hereditary, and was merely 
a personal title, which conferred on the person 
to whom it was granted a very high rank and cer¬ 
tain privileges; and when, during this period, wo 
road of patrician families, it merely means that 
the bead.of such a family bore the title. If 
actually engaged in the service of tho State, those 
patricians were called pidrini preesentaf-es ; but 
if they held no office with the title, they were 
styled pofcicii codicUlares or honorarii. All of 
tliem, however, were distinguished in their 
aj>pearanco and liress from ordinary persons, and 
generally apiieared in publio in carriages. When 
the Fopes came into power, they assumed, amongst 
others of the imperial privileges, this right of 
making patricians; and the sovereigns of certain 
Eur<^ean kingdoms also imitated the ancient 
custom of bestowing upon certain favoured sub¬ 
jects tho title of patricius. 

In Church History, a sect ot heretics, who disturbed 
the peace of the Church in the beginning of the 3rd 
century, and were tlius named from their founder 
Patiiclus. Ills distinguishing tenet was, that the sub¬ 
stance of the flesh is not the work of God, but that of 
the devil; on which account his adherents bore an im¬ 
placable hatred to their own flesh, which sometimes 
carried them so far as to induce them to kill them¬ 
selves. 

PATRICK, ST., ORDER OF, pat'-rik. 
—^An order of knighthood, established in Ireland 
in 1783, by King George III., and styled 
“ Knights of tho illustrious order of St. Patiiok,” 
consisting of the sovereign, a grand-master, who 
was to be his majesty’s lieutenant-general of Ire¬ 
land for the time being, and 15 knights. The 
number of knights was augmented to aa by 
'William IV. in 1833. The collar of gold coii- 
nsts of rosea alternating with harps, and tied 
' with knots of gold; tho badge is also of gold, 
oval-shaped, with shamrocks and tho cross of St. 
Patrick; and the motto is ^is S^rabit, The 
ribbon is of light blue colour, and the star has 
silver ran } the mantle is^gnt blue, lined with 
white silk. 

PATRIPASSlANS,iwf.ri.jsai^.8<-ans.- 

One of the, earliest sects of anti-lVibitarians. 
Their k^doi' was Praxeas, a native of Phrygia, 
who .fived a^nt the end of the and oentury. 
They were, also known as jtfonarehiaas. Their- 


doetrines were almost idonthtil with«thoso of tho 
Sabellians. {See Sabuixianb.) 

PATRISTIC, pa 4 ri^-tik (Or., pater, a 
fatherj.—Deuotes of or belonging to the fathers 
of the Church j os ^latristic theology, patristic 
Uteratmro. (iSteeFATUBBa, Tm.) 

PAIRONAGE, pal'-ro-naij ,—^The right of 
presenting a “fit pel-son” to a benefice.' This 
right seems to have arisen about the 5t.h century, 
when those who built and endowetl churclios 
acquired a right to present a minister to them. 
About tho 8th century patronages became general, 
and tho rights of presentation were bought and 
sold. Prior to the Reformation, joint-stock 
companies sometimes bought presentations from 
liapal agents in wholesale quantities, and retailed 
them at meat profits. In England, tho greatest 
part of the benefices are presentativo. in Scot¬ 
land, tho subject of patronage has led to frequent 
disputes, and was the great cause of tho Disrup¬ 
tion in 1843. (See Fkbk Church.) 

PAULIANS, OH PADLIANISTS, pav>V~ 
e-ane .—A sect of heretics that arose in the -grd 
century, and took their name from their founiier, 
Paul, bishop of Samosata, afterwords patriarch 
of Antioch. He taught that the Son and Holy 
Ghost exist in God in the same manner as reason 
and activity exist in man, and that Christ was 
born a mere man, but that the reason or wisdom 
of God descended into him. These opinions were 
condemned by the Council of Antioch in 269, aud 
Paul was deposed ; but they were for a time up¬ 
held by his adherents. 

PAULICIANS, ^wUA' -e-am .—A sect of 
heretics which arose in Armenia, but of whoso 
origin little is known. The most probable account 
is that they were founded by one Constantine, 
about the year 660, and took their name from the 
high value which they set upon the writiiigs of 
the apostle Paul. They rejected all external 
forms of religion, and maintained various heresies 
of doctrine. They spread with_ great rapidity, 
and were subjeotod to violent persecution, being 
charged with maintaining the doctrines of the 
Manicheans (which see). When the crusaties 
opened up a path into central Europe, many of 
this sect found their way into Germany, Spain, 
Italy, and under various names tended to foster 
that spirit of free inquiry into the validity of 
the teaching of the Romish Church, which ulti¬ 
mately led to tho Reformation. 

PAWN, OR PLEDGE, pawn (Lat.,jBiir«iM). 
—A bailment of goods by a debtor to his creditor, 
to bo kept till the debt is discharged. Things 
subject to pledge are ordinarily goods and 
chattels; but money debts, negotiable instru- 
I ments, and, indeed, any other valuable filing of 
i a personal nature, may be delivered in pledge. 

PAWNBROjk.ER, pawn - brd • ker, — One 
who lends money on goods which ho recrives in 
pledge. The laws regarding pawnbrokers were 
consolidated by the Pawnbrokers Act, 1872. 
They are oblige to take out an annual license, 
for whidi they pay £7 los., and-they must also 
keep books in which all articles token in plerlge 
arc entered aad described, with the sum advanced 
upon them, and the name and address of the 

5 ledger. Where the sum advanced on, a pledge 
oes not exceed 408., the charge of interest is ^d. 
per month for every 28., or fraction thereof, lent; 
where the sum advanced is over 40s., the charge 
of interest is ^d. per month for-eveiy as. 6d., or 
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fraotion thereof. ThOftt th^.interest on £t is < 4 . 
per month, but on £3, is. per moptli. After the 
first month, any time over x4 4 ays to bo ohaiged 
as a haU mon^. 1%e right hf rraeemuiga pawn 
remaifiBWlth the rnthtM dwner fot.ia months 
and seven Sann froib, date of ticket; and if not 
redeem«l wi^n time, the pawalwleer may 
Mil or ap^hpr^te ti9(b pawn acoordiog to certain 
(nroumstancea.' The pawnbroker is bound to give 
to the pledger it mtting forth clearly the 
dewripoofi of property pawned and tlio address of 
the brokW"^ fact, a duplicate of tho entry in 
the bookr-apd to> charge for the ticket not more 
than ^'if under los., and not more than id. if 
^e amount is los, or over. If the ticket bo lost 
or stolen, the pawnbroker is bound to give 
another, on afildavit bojag made before a magis- 
tajate by the person claiimng to bo owner of the 
articles respecting tho circumstances. The owner 
has a pewet right to sell the ticket, and tl>o 
pawnbroker is obliged to deliver np tbe goods to 
the holder of the tiokot on receiving the principal 
and intorost due thereon. 


PAX,~-Tho Kiss of Peace, also called tho 
Pck^tjSca/cand Oacitlatorium, Pax is also applied 
to the sacred vessel containing relics, or the 
<B’U«ifix or tablet employed in some of the services 
of the Ositholio Ohuroh in the ceremony of giving 
the ‘‘khw of peace” during the mass. 

PAtMASTER-GfENBRAL.-A member 
of tho BriHsh Ministry, but not a member of the 
Cabinet. His duties consist in superintending the 
payment of all moneys voted by Parliament, He 
is assisted by an Assistant Paymaster-General, 
and by a.Deputy Paymaster-General for Ireland, 
■with a staff of clerks. The offices are in White¬ 
hall, Xtondopf and at the Castle, Dublin. The 
tmt of tho department is over £26,000 per annum.; 
Tho Paymaster-General is always a peer, or a' 
member of the House of Commons, and goes out 
of offioe with the ministry. In 1836, tho Army 
and Navy puy departments were consolidated into 
tbe Paymasw-Goneral's office. 

Za the Army ahd 'Swj,--Pay mister, UilUary, ia an 
officer, whose ou^ ft is to pay olliceni and soldiers, and 
account for the moneys to llie commanding oiUcer of 
the regiment, and to the War Oifice, from witonco he 
receives his orders. His pay commences at 1:^8. 6d. 
tier day with the rank of captain, and rises to the tank 
Of major, witii a pay of £i ss. day. PayrnasUr, 

Naaoi, a eommissioned officer who pays the men on 
board ship, and locks after the stores. Tliey receive 
from 143. per day, and tank with lieutenants, captain.s, 
&o., accoruiug to. tarm of service. Paymaster-Sergmat, 
a non'oomntlssiotWKl mlittaty ofllloer who nets aa iderk 
to the ISsymaster. His rank G that of sUff-sergeant, 
aad,he receives from is. r td. ta js, sd. :;*r day, accord¬ 
ing to his regiment and term of service. 

PEAOE,^ejie (Lat , prws).—A quiet behaviour 
towards tb© Sovereign and all subjects; and if 
any.mau id indaager from another, and make oath 
liefore a justiob to that effact, the peraou com- 
pkdned .of may bo bound by sureties to keep the 
peace. A broach of the peace is a violation of 
that pMi0e and security which is guaranteed by 
tiie laws to tlto Rubjeoto of this empire. 

QStocea S|iaj|#lht PaMia Poooe- eonsM in either 
sotnkUy breaks .Wm publlo peace or constiuctivaly 
doing so by tesAggdfCtotly to « breach. Hueii offences 
msw g«totoi%Mt’assmf>«d as unlawful assemblies, 
seditiudt ^ktoQueta, riots, afffkys, obotlenges 

to.aght,ii^^f' ' ' ■*' - • - 

F 3 BAilE''H^HSir^i’*-A founded hi! 

1^ pr^nabtioa of uni^ntd 
paoto. vkl'tous^ugi-esact insoHm of 

the Ujtya 


PEACE PRESBRyATION ACTS 
(IBELANDj.—Speoml Acts passed in 1870, 1876, 
and i 89 i. , 

PE 0 U LIAR, pe-ka'-fi^.—Exclusivo jwo- 
penrty, such aa a^rish or ohuroh having juriwlic- 
tion '^ihia itseu, and osempt from the control 
of the bishop i|h whoso diooeso it is. There oro 
about 300 of these “ Courts of Peculiars ” in Eng¬ 
land and Wales, .Whefi^^d as an adjective, 
the word means anything tibtinotively, or 
priatoly, or unusually one's own. 

PECULIAR PEOPLE—A designation as¬ 
sumed by some persons who, without formiug a 
sect, agree in-a literal interpretation of some 
texts of the New Testament, and refuse to havo 
modioal assistance in iUness« 

PEDLARS, ped'~}(tr». (jS« Hawkers. ) 

PEEL ADMINISTRATIONS.-gyir 
Robert Peel was appointed First Lord of the 
Troasu^, on the break up of the Melboui'no 
Admirastration in November 1834, but resigned 
in the following April. In Se^mber, 1841, ha 
again became the head of the. ministry, but 
having lost the support of the Ooh||uvative party 
by repealing the corn laws, he coiffibed in June, 
1846- 

FesUtes.—-The uoUtical name i^ven tothe supporters 
of Sir Bobert Feel after his defeat by the OonseivaUve 
party on the tme Trade question. Proiatnent among 
them were Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Goutburn, Sir James 
Graham, Lord Lincoln, Mr. Sidney Herbert, and Mr. 
CardweU. 

PEEP-O’-DAY ROYS.-A band of ma¬ 
rauders who first appeared in Ireland in 1784, and 
committed terrible outrages. 

PEERS, peers (tiat., pares, equals; ‘Ft.,pair, 
a wer).—The word is a general' teem for those 
noblemen who belong toeitlter of the five degrees 
of English nobility—duke, marquis, earl, viscount, 
and baron. Peers, in law, mean ocjuals; thus it 
is the law that those who are tried for any crime 
shall bo tried by their peers, or equals. Peers 
were so called because they were formerly te- 
gardrnl as tbe oomi>amons of the king. The right 
of peerage seems to have lieen Originally terri¬ 
torial. Whenever such tenritorial fKisaessioiis 
wore alienated, the d^ity pnssetl with them as 
wpemlant. Thus the bishops still ait in tho 
House of Lowks in right of suecesaion to certain 
ancient baronies amWod. (.8<e l'ARLtA}iip>T.) 
Poors are now created either by writ or patent; 
and those who claim bypresmiption mustaupijoso 
either a writ or patent made to their ancestors, 

, though by length of time it is lost. Every poor, 

; being of full ago and somdi mind, is entitled to 
[ take his seat in tho House of Peers, and to shmo 
in its deliberations and determinations^ and can¬ 
not bo deprived of his dignity, or any of the privi¬ 
leges connected with it, except on forfeiture of 
the dignity by being attainted for treason or 
felony. 

Ftorssses generally beemne So by msrndng peers-: 
but there are some few oases in Wlileh, InfMIhrcof the 
mM« line, the peerage descends In the female, amt-the 
lietresa becomes a peeress in her oym, right. Fssresses 
gMerolly havo toe skrs prlTilsges u pjBora-whetoer; 
they are peerossss by bikth, creattom-pnmaKtogs: but 
If a peeress, who has only boconiS' so by miarrioge, 
marry a commoner, she loses hhr totvilegak 

PEINE PORTE ET DURE, pai» fprt a 
dure (ft., the strong and hard pata);£-»i-A torture 
formerly applied by the Iingfedla^te>tei those 
prisoners who, beLnffarmi^edfm^^l^bfiyftefnsnd 




PEISHWA 


PENANCE 


to plead, and stood mute. From the time of 1834, and the duties intrusted to the Oomp- 
Hemy IV. to the middle of the i8th century, troller-Gcneral. • 

12 Geo. in. c. wmctt e^t^ My p« and^mpose a penalty for the oommissioa 

Theyaroo£thSekinas>-p»n«,»mmi«m, 
confesMd^ guUt, and it had been proved jg 0 ff,if,a)rporalia,mdposnaesril 3 r^ Penal statute* 
agaiDst mm. giaUe on various oceaaious, to ponbh and 

PEISHWA, pwji#««.-*AMgh officer, rank- deter offwdets. 
ing next but one to tHSeovoreign, at the court of PENAL SERVITUDE.—A motle of 
the Mahratta princes of Sattaiu, in India; and punishment introdueedin place of transportation. ■ 
in some cases, the ruling spirit of the govern- A strong feeling having manifested itself against 
meat. the reception of Oonviots in the oolonies, the 

PEI^G]ANS.^^y.d^,-i r:Lt/rod1«^ 


PELAGIANS, pe^la*ye^an^.-A sect that 

arose about the boning of the sth century, ! the view of reduemg the number of. those trans- 


arose anous tne o^nnmg or ^ 5 ^ censury. ^ 

Their founder was Pel^^« n^il^a i^ive of permitting offenders \inder sentence of 

Britain whose originnl S transportotion to be remoted to any prison or 

18, said to havo been r^M^r M t pgnitBntia,tyinGreatBritain,touDdergoasystcm 

oomestnesB Of character and moial.stnCB^sof ^ ViBfnw. of *h<. 


^eswesB or e^cter onu moroi ssri—s « ^ ^ dfscipline before being sent out i! tho 

hfo. He was ^y ^ntod by This, however, though it may have im- 

aensualties and proved, did not tend to diminuh the nttrtibcr of 

church, and was of onimon that they arose from ;_,x ...j 


church, and was of opinion that they arose from 
a belief in tho efficacy of tho sacraments and the 
sufficioncy of faith. Tbe remedy for all, be 
thought, wo^ be a rnned holding man’s salva¬ 
tion to be «^ndeiit on his own exertions. 
Pelagius went to Borne and afterwards to Car¬ 
thage, where he was condemned by a conncil as 
holding the following heresies;—(I) that Adam 


convicts; and the statute, 16 and 17 Viet, c. 99, 
was passed, abolishing tho punishmeut of trans- 
pmtation for less than fourteen yoUTS, and suh- 
stHuting penal servitude at home for much sliortcr 
periods, giving the courts power in all oases to 
substitute penal servitude for tran^rtation. 
Finally, by 20 and 21 Viet. c. 3, the sentence of 
transportation was entirely abolished, and penal 


was by servitude substituteil. Penal seridtude may bo 

whether he hu<i sninea or not; (2) that the eon- effect either at home or al^oad, and 


born infants are m the Mme ronuinon as Auani Secretary of’’State is empowered to 

was before his fall { (4) that tho law qumittea‘ <• tidfeta of leave,” upon such conditions 

man f<» heaven as well as tho go^icl, anti that ^ thought fit, remitting a portion tof tho 
before Ohnst some men had lived without sin , ,^ji(;j.poe, to such as may bo consiimr^ to have 
BO that a man may keep the commandments of- well-behaved, such tickets 4>eing revocable 
God without difficulty, and preserve himself m a pleasure 

state of perfect innocence; mid that the grace of Up ^ /T m V r,.* 1 


tickets 4>eing revocable 


Gml is given- in propoition to our merits. Thes 
are the chief doctrines which are generall; 
reckoned nndor the name of Polagianism, thoug 


PENALTY, pen'-al-ie (from Lat.).—Wio 

punishment due for an offenoo.’ Penalties im¬ 
posed by stotutn are strictly regulated by statute. 


it is doubtful how far they were held by Pelagius This term w also apphod to tl» sum of money 
himself, as he always expressed himself very which a party to a contract agrees to W m reao 
cautiously. Pelagius was arraigned before two he violates his engagement. Tim legai^p^tioii 


cautiously. Pelagius was arraigned before two 
eoclcsiastioal councils at Jerusalem and Diospolis, 
in 415; Wt with sophistry and equivocation, ho 


of this, however, is not to create a forfeiture of 
the entire sum, but ottly so much of it ns may be 


‘s^c^ed in bafflh^ of his sufficioiri to cover the a^ual damages oo^sioned 

most potrerful opponents was Augustine, and by the toeaoh of contrect. Where the damage* 
Pmie Jniwcent I, hi 417, was induced to anathe- ac tually sustain^ are larger than the sum named 
matize the rising heresy. His successor, Zosimus, as penalty, the larger, amount may bo ^overed 
also condemned the obnoxious doctrines, and tho as damages without regard to the penalty^ 
emperor promulgated decrees of confiscation and PENANOE, jj«»'-ans (Int., pamttentia).—An. 

banishment a^inst them. Pelagius retiroa into ecclesiastical punishtoent enjoined by tho Church 
oxile.-wberehediod. Hwfollowersneverfojmed for tho apiritml good of an offender. Tho prin- 
a seiA properly W called j but Pela^oaism, w a ejpie of penance may pndiably be said to be 
theblo^oal gystem, has never been wildionf its founded on an instinct of pur nature, the inward 


advocates, (^ec Ohi&uvAi, Sitr.) 


feeling of sorrowfor sin seeking its manifestation 


PELHAM ADJSHNISTRATION.-In in some outward act. Thoideaof ^nooisto to 


bv a of tho mrriBs’ aad’oon- dividuals, but of whole cities « nettle* fw^S 

^ performing other acts of toffiiiia&i*- F^om 

pells, UI^RK J&W the jjcBis, eluded from the comuMmibn <rf the i 

3lcinl.---Aa official bnce beloiigiijg to the-f^rt of heuoo its fapmwliate 

Kxobeauer,. whoje duty it wa* to enter ceriain aeas pf the effeader ^ Gog, piB^ w ^w wfaoa 

recti*# aoA IWBSehito oavafchmen# or skui* fib Church. II was a» a 

(heoat “the gwiop), Th* <m«» w# Bho9wip4( tfi sign of repeatauce Cpcewtentfa^ e^ t® 
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PENITENTIAL PSALMS 


be vaiious Ijinds of penanco. Public iicnanee waa 
tliat which accoinjxinieil the readmisaion to com¬ 
munion. of i>erson8 who had been excluded from 
it for grievous offenooa. It was frequently l^ery 
severe, and had to be accompanied ijritb a public 
confession of their sins in the chacch. After¬ 
wards, penance came to bo applied to sins of a 
private nature, and was enacted in private, 
Tcriitentiary priests were likewise appointed for 
hearing confessions and prescribing penances, 
'rite coUectiou of canons which appointed the 
trine and manner of penances for dilfercnt sins 
was called the “Penitential. ’ Of solemn pen- 
once, which seems to have originated about the 
middle of tho 3rd century, there wero four 
degrees: (i) the wccpois, who remained at tho 
door of the church, clad in sackcloth and ashus, 
and begged tho prayers of the faithful as they 
passed In ; (2) tho listeners, who were permitted 
to enter the vestibule, and listen to the reading 
of the Scriptures ; (3) the prostrate, who knelt in 
the outer part of the church; {4) the consistents, 
or co-staridors, who were pormittod to stand with 
tlio faithful dining the service, but not to receive 
the cucharist. About the beginning of tho 8th 
coutnry, ponance,s begun to bo commuted for pil¬ 
grimages, works of charity, masses, and prayers, 
in tho Koman Church, penauoo is one of the 
Seven .sacraments instituted for tho remission of 
post-baptismai sins, and consists of three essen¬ 
tial parts—contrition, confession, and absolution. 
Ill 1551, the Council of Trent decreed that cvciy 
one 18 accursed who shall adinn tliat this sacia- 
rnont was not instituted by Christ. In the 
Knglish Church, penance, although in many cases 
it has fallen into disuse, and in its nio.st degrading 
forms dispensed with in all, yet is still legarded 
as a subsisting mode of pniilsument, and in the 
serious olfenoo of incest continues to be oecasioiially 
decreed. Formerly, a person convicted of adul¬ 
tery or incest was adjudgi'd to do penance in the 
clinrch or market, bare-legged and bare-headed, 
in a white sheet, and was required to make a 
public confession of his crime, and to express his 
contrition in a prescribeil form of words. It is 
usual to commute the penance for a sum of 
money to be paid and applied to pious uses, 

penitential PSALMS. pen-i-ten'- 

g/traL —A term applied to seven of the Psalms of 
David: viz,, the 6th, 32nd, 38th, 51st, T02nd, 
130th, and 143rd, these being particularly ex¬ 
pressive of sorrow for sin. In the rath century, 
Pope Innocent III. ordered that these Psalms 
should be recited in Lout { and in later times 
various Popes have granted indulgences for the 
recital of them. The 51 »t is the Psalm most 
frequently used both in publlo and mivate. (.Slee 
and PaALMa.) In the Church of Eng¬ 
land, tho Penitential Psalms are road in the sclr- 
vices appointed for Ash Wednesday. 


PENITENTIARIES, pen - Um'-M a-nes. 
—‘Establishments for tho reception of penitent 
■women, Tho term is also aj^lied to prisons con¬ 
ducted on tho separate system; the name in this 
sense hnvhm b^n first given in 1766 by the 
Qnakort of Petnifflvania, when they induoed the 
Icgislattne of tlmt Sfate to substitute impri¬ 
sonment on .the'^ebarate system for capital and 
other bodilty biinislinStnts. The oldest institution 
for the caro.«bd infdteatioa of fallen women is 
the London hospital, opened in 1738. 

\jlhe London Female Peni¬ 


tentiary ^ apenM ip the PentonviUe Hoad in 
2807; and Pehitent Fennde Kehige, 


at Cambridge Heath, Hackney, in 1829. The 
Keformatory and Refuge Union _ has 550 re¬ 
formatory and preventive institutions afllliated 
to it, including schools, industrial homes, and 
training-ships, and there are other institutions 
having tho same end in view. 

PENITENTIARY. —^In the Roman Catholic 
Church is the name given to an office, and the 
cardinal who presides ovm it, in which all sub- 
jeefe arc dealt with relatlS|| to the Confessional. 

PEN SION, pen’-ske-un. —An allowance made 
in consideration of some meritorious action, or 
for past services, (See Civil List.) Military 
and naval pensions are granted for good service, 
long service, for wounds, and for expi'rt bravery 
in action, in connection with the decoration of 
the Victoria Cross. In some epos, gratuities are 
given in lieu of pensions. Widows of commis- 
sionqAand warrant officers in the army and navy 
in many cases receive pensions as long as they re¬ 
main unmarried, hut may be revived in case of 
a second ■widowhood. As a qualification for the 
I>cnsion, the recipient must have been married 
twelve months at the time of husband’s 
death, and the latter must ha||||Lbocn under 
Oo ye.rrs of ago (50 for warrant miprs) when he 
married the ckimant. The pension is not granted 
if till' widow bo left in wealthy circumstances. 
Ill 1882, tlie amount paid for pensions to widows, 
cliildren, and other near relatives of officers in 
the airny, was £143,250; £15,526 was paid in 
pensions for wounds. At Chelsea Hospital, the 
l>ayinont to 538 in-pensioners was £1,416 ; and 
the provisions, clothing, &o., cost £16,245. Cut- 
ponsioners received £1,760,350, at from ijd to 
p a day, thero being 84,450 pensioners on the 
list. The Political Officer? Pension Act passed 
August 9th, 1869; tho Pensions Commutation 
Act, June 29th, 1871; and pensions for abolished 
offices ceased in Seiitember, 1874. 

Pension Societies.—A large number of these societies 
exist in connection with various trades, the members 
of which pay a small annual contribution, and eveiy 
year there is an election of so many pensioners ns the 
state of the funds will permit. Many of these societies 
are assisted by the proceeds of annual fu->tlval8, pre- 
8ide<l over by some eminent person, and the collections 
made on such occasions are frequently considerable. 

PENSIONARY, GRAND. (See Grasd 
P esaioNABY.) ♦ 

PENTATEUCH, pen'-ta-teuA (Gr., teuchos, 
book),—The name given by the Greek translators 
to the five books which ojien the Cld Testament 
—Genesis, Exodus, Lovitious, Numbers, and 
Defiteronomy. (See thohe headings,) By Hebrew 
writers these books are known collectively as 
Torah (the law), and as “ the law,” there is 
frequent reference to them both in the Old and 
Now Testaments, in which they are spoken of 
colleotively as “ tho book of the law,” “ thebook 
of the covenant,” “ the book of the law of ■the 
Lord,'^ “ the law of Moios,” “ the book of Moses,” 
and the book of the law of Moses,” Tha 
division into five books is thought by many Bibik* 
^ critics to. be due to the Greek translaWs, 
The Jews, however, retain the diviskon, though 
they only distinguish the several books by names, 
derived from a leading word iit tbe -l^st vers4 fit 
each, and retoin the whole in a single manuscript, 
or volume, divided into 54 larger and 669 smalW 
sections. The flye books of the Pentateuch form 
a consecutive whole. Beginning ■with the record 
of the ercatiou, an/1 the histo^ fit &e {primitive 
wdrld, the work proceeds to more mpeoially 
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vritli the earlj history of the Jewish family. It 
gives at length the personal history of the three 
gi'oat fathers of the family; describes the growth 
of the family into a nation in Egypt; tells ns of 
its oppression and deliverance; of its forty years’ 
wandering in the wilderness; of the riving of the 
law, with all its enactments, both civil and 
religious; of the construction of the tabernacle ; 
of the numbering of the people ; of the many im¬ 
portant events whioltsbefet them before their 
entrance into Canaan : and concludes with Moses’ 
last discourses and death. The period covered 
by the five books is about *550 years. The Pen¬ 
tateuch, therefore, leads up to the conquest of 
Canaan, by Joshua, and the settlement of the 
Israelites in the Promised Land. Jewish and 
Christian tradition assert that Moses, acting by 
Divine inspiration, _ was the author of the five 
books; but no portion of the Bible has given rise 
to so much and such vigorous coutrdversy. 
Modem critics, cspecialljr German theolorians, 
and among English writers on the subject. 
Dr. Davidson, some of the writers in the famous 
“Essays and Keviows” (which sre), and Bishop 
Colenso, havtodlsputed the authorship and cast 
doubts on tl;||H|Ahority of some of the historical 
incidents reWwl. Philology, critical comparison 
of passages, chronology, and arithmetic, have 
been instruments made use of by these critics. 
The leading objections are that there are repoti- 
tion-s and contradictions, especially in connection 
with the storj' of the creation; the use of two 
names for the Divine Being, Jehovah and Eloliim 
{are Gknksis) ; various inconsistencies respect¬ 
ing the tabernacle, the priestly vestments, the 
aiqiointment of the council of seventy elders, 
tlte account of the death of Iiloses (which obvi¬ 
ously could not have been written by himself), 
and reference to cities and other places which had 
no existence till after the Mosaic times, and to 
Kings of Israel, who certainly had no existence 
for nearly four hundred years after Moses dis¬ 
appeared from the scene. Keforences to Moses are 
also made in the third person, and he is described 
in a manner which he was not likely himself 
to adopt. It is contended also tiiai the language 
of the Pentateuch varies little from that of the 
later prophets, and that it can hardly be supposed 
that no purccptibledilfcrences inthe idioms should 
have occurred in a thousand years. Modern 
scientific research, especially in the departments 
of geology and animal physiology, has ascertained 
facts which, it is asserted, cannot be reconciled 
with the Mosaic account of the creation. Colenso 
gave eB^iedial attention to the narrative of the 
increase of the children of Israel in Egypt and 
their departure from that land. The story, ho 
asserts, is irreboncilable with the law of natural 
increase and with the geographical limits within 
which they were confined, and the denartnre of 
BO vast a host, with their cattle and liousehold 
goo^s, within the time stated and in the raahner 
described ih the book of Exodus, involves im¬ 
possibilities. On the other side, the advocates of 
the essential aiUthenticity qt the Pentateuch and 
of the authotohip buiMoseB suggest that ho may 
Wve dictated to soralbs, \yh<> ^opted the th&a. 
person id spe^h^of the lawjd^or'; that the re- 
niarkably eoxtoot knowledge of the Egypt and 
Arabia of the MosaiO times could only have been 
exhibiteil by » tvriter who had personal know* 
lerlgeof those lauds ;'and ft is a notfc'enhle fact 
that recent discoveries Of E^ptian hieii^lyphios { 
and montftQriiitol inseriptioiif remarkably confirm ; 
some of tbeswteihenta book of EaodtiW. i 


In the book of Deuteronomy, the writer speaks to 
the Israelites a.s one who has himself lived through 
the events he refers to. Nineveh is in Genesis a 
city of as yet little importance; wliile Pesen, of 
which no trace is to be found in any other part of 
the Bible, is the great metropolis of Assyiia of 
the time (“ the same is a great city,” Gen. x. 12). 
Tyro, mentioned in Joshua, is not to be met with 
in the Pentateuch, although it is scaictly pro¬ 
bable that a later writer would have omitted to 
mention it in cuunectiou with Sidon, referred to 
in Gen. x. 19. Tlie Oanoanite gods ami altars 
aro often spoken of; never their temples, of 
which we read in Joshua, who could have seen 
them when Moses, who did not enter Canaan, 
could not have done. Why, then, it is asked, 
should that very ancient author, to whom must 
needs be traced the Pentateuch, not be Mosos 
himself, rather than some contemporary of his? 
The account of the death of Moses was probably 
written by Joshua; and it is quite conooivahlo 
that the brief narrative, occiqtying only the final 
eight verses of Jhhc last cha))t«r of Deuteronomy, 
may have been originally the be«iuuing of tlio 
book of Joshua, which itmnediateW follows, but 
transferred by later rcscciiaioiiists tot the sake of 
completing the Mosaic narrative. Indeed, tlie 
abrupt manner in which the received book of 
Joshua begins almost demands the eight vet see 
which ends Deuteronomy ns an introduction. 
As to the similiirity in tiie construction of tiie 
language to that of the later p^ophot.s, it is said 
that the Pentateuch being preserved as a sacred 
writing, and publicly read to the people and in 
the schools of the prophets, it probably fixed a 
standard of the language, and that the few later 
grammatical forms wh;ch have been detected 
might be due to copyists. Bishop Colenso’s 
arithmetical, chronological, and topographical 
objections to the narrative of the Exodus have 
been controverted by many writers on his own 
grounds; and, besides, there was an element of 
the miraculous in the details of the OTcat event 
which overrides many objections pn the score of 
possibility. The Samaritan version of tlie Penta¬ 
teuch is very nearly an accurate transcript of the 
Jewish books, and that would seem to have in¬ 
volved an impossibility, considering the hostile 
relations of the Jews and Samaritans, if the work 
had not been well known as a genuine document 
before the division of the Jewish kingdom. It 
has been suggested that Hilkiah, who is said 
(a Kings xxu. 8; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 14) to have 
found the book of the law in the temple in the 
days of Josinh, was the real author, a thing which 
appears to bo quite untenable, as is stateil in a 
previous chapter (2 Chron. xvii. 9) that in the 
time of Jehosophat, about 250 years before Josiah 
came to tho throne of Judah, the priests and 
Levites “taught in Judah, and had the book of 
the law of the liord with them, and went about 
throughout all the cities of Judah and taugiit the 
people.” Another theory is, that Ezra, after hit 
release from the Babylonian captivity, collected 
tho traditions and fragmentary records of his 
nation, and was tho real author of the Pentateuch 
as we now have it. There are many inherent 
objections to this supposition, in the style and 
absence of allusions to the events of later times; 
brides which, wo read in the book of Esra itself 
(vH. 6) that when Ezra went from Babylon to 
Jemsalem) he was “ a ready scribe in the law of 
j Motes, which the Bord Goil of Israel had, given 
and there is a reference in the previous chapter 
service of God, which is at Jerusalem, as 
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it is written jin the book of lljtoseB.” “ It is quito 
within the range of probabilUy,” observes a recent 
writer on the subjcict, “ that when carrying into 
eSeot his commission to ‘ teao^ in Israel statutes 
and jndmeatS)’ collect^ the ancient sacred 
books of his people, and prepared them for use, 
and circulated many copies of what wo ander- 
stand.by a eoriocted edition of the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures/’ It ia)> 03 sible^ also, that he a<ldcd some 
explanation* or commentaries, which in some of 
tb« copieii made were inserted as part of the text, 
together with some grammatical forms of more 
■recent origin; but to svqrposo that £sra pro¬ 
duced stdistantially a new work, is to ignore the 
many provloas references to the book of the law, 
and the greater portion of the sacerdotal cere¬ 
monies and observances in the earlier liistorical 
books, The oonoluidons arrived at by the writer 
<of the article “ Pentateuch ” in Abbott and Oon- 
ant’s “ i>ictioaary of Keligious Knowledge,” are 
certainly worthy of attentive consideration in 
relation to Ibo greatly vexed question of the 
authorship; " Mnltituaes of notes, both external 
and internal, combine to point out Moses as the 
aufclior of ^16 Pentateuch, and to exclude the 
possibility Of its being written by any later priest 
or prophet, Neither Joshua, nor Samuel, nor 
David, nor Solomon, would supply the conditions 
required. A forger, or redactmr, could only 
have produced it by devoting himself with the 
ntmo» oare to tlie study of Egyptian customs 
and antiqui^es, and to an acquaintance with the 
Sinaitio poninsnU^ aud that, too, on the spot, in 
the midst of these countries. Not only must he 
have studied this with the most <leliberate pur¬ 
pose, but he must have brought his study to bear 
with consummate skill. Where, in the time* of 
.Samuel, Solomon, Hezekiah, Josiah.or Ezra, can 
wo find such a man ? And Iwyond this, if modern 
oritical theories be tme, wo must look, not for 
one wise head and skilful hand that should hove 
produced such a result, but for half a dozen, who 
at diifcreut times made the fabric bit by bit, 
who pieced their respective stories and their laws 
of many colours into one another, making out of 
alireds and patches a thing which has commanded 
tile wonder of allagos, and every portion of which 
lias the ^same archaic chaiaoter, the same fami¬ 
liarity with the Egypt of the earlier dynasties, 
the same air of the desert, the same apparent 
impress of the gieat mivstcr’s hand. Such a re* 
•suit, under the condition of Jewish history, i.s 
iuconceivablo as the woik of a\iy man; but it is 
such as the wildest fancy cannot attribute to an 
inde&nite and widely separated succession of 
(many men,” 

ThelPsntatseohwidllcdaBmyewiab Worship,—Every 
synagogue possesses a roll of the law, and oertaiu 
, ncrtioBs sure appointed to be rood on Sabbath and 
Jeast^ay*, and on Mondays and Thuiwloys, in accord¬ 
ance the ancient customs in cities of Palestine, 
when these day* Ww« the market days, and the law was 
aead te tha oountiy people and others assembled. 

PBNT®GO§T, pm'-te-koit {Gt. wnfekoste, 
ilie fiftdothil.'-rThc name given to one of the three 
prinoqtal festival* of the Jews, on account of its 
being oeldb^tcd.on the fiftieth day after the 
feast of the EaSsinFes*'; but originally oallod tlie 
“Feast of Weeii#,” pt the “Feast* of Seven 
Weeks,** It wat' qlfflervea ih oominemoration of 
the law pttk Mount Sinalt and tvas also a 
thunksglvjin^ lim harvest. At this feast thpy 
presented.aftbati^l^ seven lambs of that year, 
one calf astd4wt> for a burnt-elPerIng, two 
lamb* ispr ft and a goat for a sin- 


offering. By ChrisUans this day is observed aa 
a festival in commemoration of the descent of the 
Holy Ghost uim the a}>pstles, after our Ixiid’a 
ascension, as recorded in Acts ii. (Sec Walx- 

SDilDAT), 

I*ENTEOOSTAIiS. —Oblations formerly 
made by paririilonen in England to the clergy¬ 
men, A common name for these offerings was 
Whitsun farihiug^. 

PERAMBULATIQI^ O.F PAEISHES. 
—An ancient English custom, and used to' take 
place in Bogation week. We design was not 
only to preserve a knowledge of the bounds of 
parish and individual property, but also to in¬ 
volve the Divine blessing on the fruits of the 
earth. (>b'ee Boustbabis* ov Pabishxs, and 
LtTANy.) 

PERCEPTION, per'i>ep''»hun (Lat., per' 
ceplio, from per and canio, I take),—^That power 
or faculty of the mind by which we are conscious 
of external objects. As commonly used, it is 
not without ambiguity, denoting eiriier—(i) the 
perceiving faculty, (a) the i>ere eiadatg act, or (3) 
the object perceived. The lasti|||||M^ most im» 
portant, and in order to get rv^^fnl^uity, it 
is proposed to emi>loy /MrcepHHMlds sense, 
leaving perception to signify bdW' the faculty 
and the act, which it is rarmy necessary to dis¬ 
tinguish. Perception, accordiup; to Sir W, 
Hamilton, “ is that act of consciousness where¬ 
by we apprehend in our body^-fa) certain .special 
affections whereof, ns an animated organism, it 
is contingently susceptible; and (b) those general 
relations of extension, under which, as a material 
organism, it necessarily exists. Of tliese percep¬ 
tions, the former, which is thus conversant about 
a subject-object, is sensation proper ; tbo latter, 
which is thus conversant about an object-object, 
is perception proper,” Various theories linvo 
been.advanccd to explain the way in which per¬ 
ceptions arc conveyed to the mind. According to 
some, the nervous fibres are tubular, and filled 
with a subtle vapour, which conveys impressions 
to the brain; according to others, the nerves 
operate by vibrations, like musical chords; while 
a third class hold that impressions are conveyed 
by vibrations of the infinitesimally si^l 
medullary ixurticles, 

PERCEVAL ADMINISTRATION, 

per-n^'val .—On the dissolution of the Duke of 
Portland’s ministry (as the result of his death), in 
October, 1809, Mr. Spencer Perceval was called 
on to form an administration, and retained office 
utitU his assassination in the lobby of House 
of Commons, May 11, 1813. 

PERFECTIBILITY, per-M-teM'-e^te.^ 

The oApability of arriving at perfection, more 
particularly allied to the perfeotiMlity of the 
Imman race, Some social reformers have entor- 
taineii very high ideas of the perfoetibiliiby of 
mankind; but the few of them at¬ 

tempted to carry thrir views Into praotioe have- 
failcd, lamentably faileA , The mistake has been 
111 Bupnosmg that the oulriy^n ef ^e iutell^ 
is all t'hafc is required, foJKthalit i at 
bighest, vejTT liinvted in seem, and. subject to 
many conditions in the aequicLtipn <61 kmpwlfidge- 
Man is a compound, being, , in.' “ tlm perlect 
monster whom the world, prw saw,” the inozal 
nature must be in jMrfeot h*rmoiiy .uFith the in¬ 
tellect. OultivatioB pf the Jatejleoti^' powers 
^one, gives power fdt evil 
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conception of the Satanic power was intellect 
without conscience. 

Perfootiliility of Cbristians, attnlRable in this life, is 
a doctrine held hy John Wesley and bis followers— 
not a of iustifleation, out of sanctl&cation. 

We^oy admitted that tew attained this satisfactory 
condition, which, however, is fuUy enjoyed by some. 
In the Chnrcb of Itome, the Jesuits, Vranewoans, and 
MoUnists, believe that petCeotioa is attsdnaUc in this 
life, a doctrine denied by the OnBoinicaQS and some 
'Others. 

PERFECTIONISTS. -A name given to a 
small American sect, otherwise known as Bible 
CSommnnists, or Froe-Lovers, founded about 50 
years ago by John Humphrey ■ Noyes. The 
“family" system is that adopted by his fol¬ 
lowers, and there are several small establishments 
in the United >StatcB. For a family associatiou 
•of this kind, Noyes asserts that four (iualiiicatious 
are nece8sary-«<tfao reconciliation of its members 
with God; their salvation from sin; recognition 
of the brotherhood and equality of man and 
woman; community of labour and its fruits. 
Complex mamago is recognized, but, wHh some 
rostrictions^tijH^ogamy being objected to as oi>- 
poaed to j|H|||^nature; but tlie members are 
^t alloUM^Hphooae their partners for thein- 

PERI^lferiC PHILOSOPHY, po-e- 

j)a-tet'-ik (Qr.', peripatetikos). —A term applied to 
the philosophy of Aristotle, either because it was 
bis custom to teach while walking, or because the 
place where he taught was a walk planted with 
^es. (Sec ABIefrOTBllAN PHILOSOPUT.) 


PERJURY', per'-Ju-re. (lAt., per, and juro, 

I swear).—The offenoaof swearing falsely to facts 
in a judicial proceeding. It is defined to bo a 
crime committed when a lawful oath is admini¬ 
stered in some judicial proceediug to a {lerson 
'who swears wilfully, absolutely, and falsely, in a 
matter material, to the issue or point in question. 
To constitute perjury, in the strictly legal seuso, 
it is necessary that the party be lawfully sworn 
to speak the truth by some court or magistrate 
having power to administer an oath. Tim perjury 
must also be corrupt (that is, committed rna/o 
anieiiQ), wilful, positive, and absolute, not upon 
surprise, or the like; it must also be in some 
jroint material to the question in dispute. The 
view taken of perjury by the law of England is 
not as being the violatiou of an oath, but as an 1 
attempt to defeat the administration of justice. | 
Subornation of perjury is the offence of procuring 
anotlicr to commit perjury, and is equally punish¬ 
able at law, ^Anciently, the punishment of either 
at common mw' was death; after'wards, banish¬ 
ment or cutring out the tongue; then forfeiture 
of goods; Bird now it is fine and imjmsonment, 
with the addition of hard labour. Where a 
oolemu deol$marion takes the place of an oath, it 
is equally perjury to declare falsely, and is subject 
to the like punishment. 


PERPETUAL CURE.—-A elergyman ap¬ 
pointed by the lay impropriator of a benefice (m 
caaes where the bwicq; does not nominate a vicar) 
is known as a pevn^nal curate. Ha enters on 
his office withont mfiucrioB or inOtiturioa, and 
requires ooilf khe •hialism'a hoense. Peri^tual 
oures are also created by the ereotien and endow¬ 
ment of a chapel subject to the prunnpal church 
of a piud^- 't^he dwtriet chnrohea which have 
been ereeted 'qnd<^ recent'Aojn of Fnrllamenlt are 
made perpetual and ineumbenb are 
oorporatiojfisji'''''■'I'fe; o' ' 'w 


PERPETUITIES, LAW AGAINST.^ 
By the law of England, profwrhr camvot bo tied 
up for a pei'iod^ longer than the lives of some 
persons already in oxisteneo and sr years more. 
((•Jee Entail,) The principle applies not only to 
laud, but to personal profterty. 

PERSECUTIONS, THE TEN.-Ecolesi- 

astical writers enumerate ten groat persecutions 
of the Chrisrian Church. The number selected 
is, in an historical sense, arbitrary; but it appears 
to have been fixed on in acoonlanoo with tho 
allusion to the ten horns of the beast in the 
Apocalypse. Tho persecutions enumerated are- 
under Nero, 64; under Domitian, 05; under 
Trajan, 107; under Hadrian, 135; under Marcus 
Aurelius, 165; under Septimius Sevorus, 20a ; 
imder Maximinns, 235; under Decius, 249; 
under Valerianus, 257; and under Diocletian, 

303. 

PERSEVERANCE OF THE SAINTS. 

—A theological doctrine held by Calvinists, 
with rrosbyteiian Congregational and, Baptist 
Churches, but denied by tho Methwjists, and 
left practically as an open question in the articles 
of the Church of England. The doctrine is thus 
stated in the Westminster Assembly’s Confession 
of Faith : “ They whom God hath accci>ted in 
Hie beloved, effectually called and sunctiflod by 
Hie Spirit, ca,ir neither totally nor finally fall 
away from the state of grace, but shtdl certainly 
persevere therein to the end, and bo eternally 
saved.” Aocorduig to the Calvlnistic theory of 
regeneration, the soul is ohosen by God for 
eternity. Its conversion and regen^ation are 
wholly tlio woric of tho Holy iSnirit; and the 
wdlk, having been begun by God for His own 
good pleasure, will not and can not be abandoned 
by Hun, 'J'he advocates of tho doctrine admit 
that the ‘*t3aints” may temporarily fall away 
into sin, and suffer loss by their inconsistency 
and Imck-sliding, and also that those cases in 
which seeming Christians abandon their profes¬ 
sion and hopo altogether are epcplained by tbe 
declaration that the conversion in such oases was 
a spurious one. The true doctrine, it is claimed 
by those who hold it, is one of perseverance in 
holiness, giving no onoouiagcmcnt to a confidence 
of final salvation which is not connected with a 
present and ever increasing holiucss. 

PERSON, jofj>'-son (Lat, persona, a mhsk). 
—In course of time, the name for a mask carao 
to be applied to the wearer of the mask, and used 
to indicate an individual, or an intcUigent nature 
having a separate existence. In this sense it is 
used in theology iu tho attempt tn define tho 
nature of tho tlireo “Persons of the Trinity." 
When first adopted by tho early Latin Chris¬ 
tiana, this use of the word gave rise to consider¬ 
able controversy. {See Sabellianisit.) 

Fersonal Aetioas.—la law, an action brought to try 
the right to damages for breach of contract, or for In¬ 
juries to the person or personal estate, In contradis¬ 
tinction to "leal actions," in whicli tlia rtgirt and title 
to real propertyareconoersed. {See Kxal PnoPXary.) 
' Faryenal Estate, or Eenumaiity,—Property consist¬ 
ing of mousy, fumltare,.and stotik in the funds, wblctt; 
when a sriltt,dies, goes to his executor or admiaistmtor, 
the “ realty*’ gcuag to his belr^t-Uw, 

"PERTH, FIVE ARTICLES OF.— 

'Arri.etes agreed to by the General Assembly of 
the ChUroh of Scotland, Ik Ai^st 1618, by Com¬ 
mand of James VI. They enjoined kneeOng at 
the Lord’s Sbpper, the obwrvaoeaof ChytetmM* 
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Good Friday, Easter, and Pentecost (Whitsun¬ 
day), and the rite of oonSrmation, and sanctioned 
the private administration of baptism and the 
I>or(fs Snppor. The Presbyterians strongly ob¬ 
jected to the Articles, which, however, wore 
ratified by Parliament, and enforced by the 
Court of High Commission; nn Act wiiich un¬ 
doubtedly led to the grave religious contest which 
subsequently produced such disastrous effects. 
In 1638, the General Assembly of Glasgow con¬ 
demned the Articles, on the ground that the 
Assembly of Perth was “ unfroe, unlawful, and 
null.” 

P E S HIT O, The authorised 

Syriac ver.«ion of the Old and the greater part of 
tiio Now Testaments. Modern critics are of 
opinion that the claim of this version to the great 
antiquity put forward cannot bo substantiated, 
and tliat both tho Old and New Testament ver¬ 
sions wore the woik of Judaic Christians of tho 
3rd and 4th centuries. The former is translated 
directly from tiie Hebrew, and is very faithful. 

PESSIMISM, pcs'-dm-iim (Lat., pemmus, 
bad, worthless).—A saddening philosophy, which 
lias in the present century greatly intluenced 
thought and hterature. It is the outcome of tlie 
weak, (Icsimiriiig side of human nature, which 
can only see shadows wlien it might rejoice in the 
sunshine, wliich intellectually prefers darkness to 
light, and looks ujion life as a wretched journey, 
to lujoomplish which is tho doom of the soul, and 
at tlie end of which deatli, felt if not acknow¬ 
ledged to be annihilation, is to be looked forward 
to as a fest. iteversing the beautiful maxim 
wiiich lies at the base of all moral greatness, 
pessimists say: “All tilings work together for 
evil,” and “ The sooner we ore rid of them the 
bettor.” This morbid tendency of tho human 
mind has been elaborated into a philosophy by 
German writers, especially Arthur Schopenhauer 
ami Hartmann; and the most poignant expres¬ 
sions of the mental disturbance produceil by the 
theory is to be found m the works of Count 
Giacomo Leopardi, the Italian poet. The Ger¬ 
man writers just named, especially Schopenhauer, 
apiicar to have been influenced by a cynical 
stolidity of unbelief in the existence of anything 
higher than their own coarse natures, an iu- 
caiiacity to feel the tender emotions, and a lack 
of the imagination which gives a glow of life to 
the intellect. Leopardi, a man possessing a highly 
sensitive nature, failing to realise his conceptions 
of the ideal, indulged in morbid fancies, and 
measured the possibilities of intellectual and 
moral life by his own disappointments and weak¬ 
nesses. Pessimism is tho reverse of optimism, 
which affirms the definite ascendancy of good, and 
denounces tiie definite ascendancy of evil. The 
philospphy of Schopenhauer, who has given the 
most complete expression to these views, has 
been described as “Buddhism with a frontis¬ 
piece of German metaphysics, and his follower, 
Hartmann, has added another frontispiece of 
physics.” A recent writer thus summarizes 
SenOponhauex’s views: “ This is the worst of all 
possible worhls; there is no such thing as happi¬ 
ness. All aptioh hM its spring in uneasiness, and 
is painful iti' its^. Pain is positive; pleasure is 
merely ne^ivul Vice is that excessive measwe 
of will wli^ Ohcroaolies on tho sphere of ano^er 
will; viriud: melts into mere pity for human woe, 
‘Will, the stlHog of all existence, and therefore 
of evil, witnits restless cravings, thrusts ns into 
life, and ddudet us with vain sEows of virtue and 


happiness to keep us there. Our great object 
should be to make will desist from its cruel work 
by denying it, each in bis own person, and throw¬ 
ing ourselves into a state of Lama-like iiassivi^ 
and resignation.' Suicide of volition, in short, is 
the consummation at which we are to aim.” 
Actual suicide would seem to be the logical con¬ 
clusion of Schopenhauer’s teaching; but he forbids 
it, liecause it is not a negation, but an affirmation, 
of will. Love is in$re sentimentality, stimulated 
by will for its cravings for tho realization of itself 
in the offspring of marriage. Perfection is mon¬ 
astic chas^ty, by which the race would be quickly 
brought to an and. 

PETElli-PENOE, pe'-ter’'pense .— Originally 
a voluntary offering by the faithful to tho See of 
Homo; but it came afterwards to be levied as a 
duo. It was at the rate of a penny on each house 
or family. It was paid in England before the 
conquest, was discontinued by Edward 1 |I., but 
subsequently revived, and finally ceased in the 
reign of Henry VIII. A contribution of a similar 
kind is now made in most Catholic countries. 

PETITIO PRtNOIPlI, -VO prin- 

(Lat., a begging of the or ques¬ 

tion).—In Logic, a term appIn||R the false 
reasoning in which the proposition to be proved 
is taken for granted in the first member of the 
syllogism. 

PETITION, pe-tigh'-un (Ijat., peto, I a.sk). — 
In a general sense, a formal request preferred by 
one person to another. In fhis country, every 
subject has tlie right of iietitioningthe Sovereign, 
or either House of Parliament, for the redress of 
giiovaiiees. By 13 Car. II. st. i, c. 5, it is 
declared that no such petition shall be .signed by 
above twenty persons, unless the* matter bo 
approved of by three justices of the peace, &c. ; 
nor shall any petition be presented by more than 
ten per.son.s at a time. This statute is held not 
to be affected by the Bill of Bights (i VV. & M. 
st. 2, c. a), which declares that all commitments 
and prosecutions for petitioning are illegal; but 
it is being constantly infringed with impunity. 
In old times, petitions wore generally adibessed 
to the House of Lords; but in the reign of 
Henry IV. petitions were frequmitly sent to the 
House of Commons. Keceivers and triers of 
petitions were axipointed, the latter being com¬ 
mittees of peers, prelates, and judges, who, ex¬ 
amined into tho auegod wrong. At tlie opening 
of Parliament, receivers and triers are still ap¬ 
pointed } but the funotions have been transferred 
to Parliament itself. 

Parliamentary Petitiens—In ordinary oases, a peti¬ 
tion must be presented by a member of the House to 
which it is addressed; but petitions for the (Xirpoya- 
Uon of London may be presented by the Isird Mayor 
or Sheriffs, and the Lord Mayor of Dublin has also the 
privUege of presenting petitions from the Corporation 
of that city. In the House of Lords a petition naay be 
made the subject of a debate when. It is presented ; 
and unless such takes place, no public record is kept 
of the matter of the petition, or of the parties by whom 
it is signed. The House of Commons appoints a Com- 
mttee on Public Petitions, which has the power of re- 
jTOtlng any petition not drawn tip in accordance with 
the rules of the House. The House Will receive peti- 
Uons from British subjeots, or from foreiguetB resident 
in this country. It is essential, that every petition 
iwall commence, “ To the Honourable the Commons of 
the United Kindoni la Parliament assembled.—The 
humble petition of [or the electors ofj ^—, showeth 
tliat. tto.j or, if from ah Individu^. “The bumble 
petition of --'-I, dipweth that:’*,Ac>.'JBvery petition 
must conclude With, “ Whemfore 'yAa^petiu^ein [or 
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petitioner! humbly pray that your honourable House * 
will be pieaeod to," &c.; " And your petitioners, as in 
duty bound, will ever pray." It may be on one sheet, 
or on two or more, affixed to each other, but not stuck 
together. If more than one sheet, the first must contain 
at least one signature. TliO whole of the petition must 
be Witten, and evety signature must be written by one 
of the actual petitioners described at the commence¬ 
ment. A chairman of a meeting cannot sign for the 
meeting, but a corporation can effectually sign and 
seat a petition officially. Anything disrespectful or 
intemperate in the petition, or reference to debates or 
judicial proceedings, will suffice to pres'entita presenta¬ 
tion. Bvery petition should be presented by a member 
at a usual time ; but It may be sent to the Speaker or 
to any member post free. 

In law, a petition is an application in writing, ad¬ 
dressed to the Lord Chancellor, narrating certain facts,' 
and praying for ttie order and direction of the court. 
Petitions are either cauw or ex parte—the former when 
regarding a matter which is already the subject of a 
suit; the latter, when there is no suit existing about 
the matter of the petition. Some cause petitions, 
again, are petitions of course; others are what are 
called special petitions. 

PETITI^ OF RIGHTS. {See Bill of 
Riohts.) Mtm 

PET*|pAG OFFICE.-One of tlio 

branches orrae Chancery Division of the Supremo 
Court of Judicature. The cleric of the petty bag 
is appointed by the Master of the Rolls, and the 
business of the oilicc includes the issue of writs, 
of summons to Parliament, Cotujis d’ilire for 
bishops, and other important writs. The 
Treasury has, by the Great Seal Offices Act, 1874, 
povirer, with the consent of the Lord Chancellor 
and Master of the Rolls, to abolish this offioe ; 
but it stiU exists. 

PETTY OFFICERS. —superior class of 
seamen in the Royal Navy, responsible for the 
care of various portions of the ship, and holding 
a position somewhat similar to that of non¬ 
commissioned officers in the Army. They are 
apjiointed by the captain of the ship, and are 
divided into three classes. 

PETTY SESSIONS.-The court consti- 
tuted by two or more justices of the peace, when 
sitting in the administration of their ordinary 
juriwiiction. {See SssaiONS.) 

PEW. —An enclosed seat in a church or chapel. 
Originally open seats, they became, after the Ho- 
formation ip this country, enclosures, with tall 
artitious, so that the occupants were almost 
idden from the other attendants at the church. 
In many old country churches, the squire’s pew 
is really a small room, with door, curtains, 
cushions, and sometimes even, a fireplace. Fews 
of the enclosed style may bo seen in many of the 
older parochial onurohes 5 but in more modern 
edifices, the partitions are lower and there are no 
doors. By common law, every parishioner, has a 
right to a seat in the parish ehuroh; but it is ob¬ 
viously impossible tnat in large parishes the 
claim can be enforced. The ohurohwardens, act¬ 
ing AS officers under, the bishop, have the duty 
imposed on them ofseating the parishioners 
according to their degtee>.” . The bishop has the 
power, by ^ulty, to assign seats to the holders 
of property in the parish, and that right descends 
withr the pre^r ty. The luactioe of letting pews, 
except under the provisions of the Gbtirch-build- 
ing Acts, or local Acts M Parliament, has been 
declared illegal,. Itt ihar^ new churches the 
pows a^ ilqit 1st, but are open to all worshippers, 
the offertoryafteref^hser^oesupidyiagthe funds 
obtained in other ohurches from pew rents. In 


! Dissenting chapels, the pews are let at fixed rents 
to defray expenses. In Scotland, pows in the 
parish churches are assignod by the heritors to 
the parishioners; but when not so assigned, they 
are legally open to all. 

PHALANSTERTANISM, fal-anel^-ve- 

an-imn, (Gr., phalmgx, phalanx; sfnm?, form). 
—One form of communism, or socialism; tlio 
system of living in communities, called phalan- 
sturies. (.Vee Foubiskism.) 

PHARAOH, fa'-ra-o. —A gencr.1l title for 
the kings of Egypt. The use of the title in the 
Hebrew Scriptures, without any indication of 
the imrticular ruler meant, except in the case of 
Fhaioah-Necho and Pharoah-Hophra, has caused 
great difficulty to historians and critics. 

PHARISEES, far'-i-seez (Heb., pernskim, 
separated).—A party amongst the ancient Jews, 
so called because separated from the rest by the 
austerity of their life, and by their professing a 
greater degree of holiness and a more religious 
observation of the law. It is common to .speak 
of the Pliarisces as a Jewish sect, but in fact 
they constituted the " orthodox” party in .Juda¬ 
ism, and included the great body of the better 
educated classes. They believed that the only 
rule of political and social Ufa was conformity to 
the stand.ird of the Divine law. When tliey first 
arose has been the subject of much dis))Uto, some 
placing their origin about the time of Hsdras, 
because it wtis then that the Jews first began to 
have iiiteriircters of their traditions; whilst 
others place it at a period shortly beforo tho 
time of Clirist, and others, again, referring it to 
the time of the Maccabees. At first tho Phari¬ 
sees were the priests of Judaism, tho reformers 
of the second century, before tho appearance of 
tho iiSavionr, and suffered mueti jrarsecution, 
which they boro with undaunted courage and 
unfailing faith : but in course of time their creed 
and practice became formal and intolerant, 
resting on tradition and observances, which 
drew upon them the stern reproof of Christ. 
{See Cn.^HiDiM.) Their doctrines may bo thus 
briefly summed up: They believed that all things 
were done by destiny— i.e,, with God’s fore¬ 
knowledge, and in consequenoe of his immutable 
decree, the will of man still remaining free and 
unaffected. They owned the immortality of tho 
soul, a resurrection, and a* future state; and also 
held the doctrine of angels and seiiarato human 
spirits. Some have supposed that they believed 
in a kind of metempsychosis, or transmigration 
of souls. The Talmud enumerates seven classes 
of Pharisees. 

PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN,/ar-ma-su'-fi-Iaf {Gt.yphar- 
taa/teutikot).-^A society founded in tho year 1841 
by private enterprise. It rcooived a roy^ charter 
of incorporation in 1843 and in 185a by tho pass¬ 
ing of the Pharmacy Act. This charter was con* 
firmed j and, moreover, it was provided by the 
Act that those persons who should pass its ex¬ 
aminations should be register^!, and have the 
excltuive right to assume tho title of " Pharma¬ 
ceutical Chemist.” By the Juries Act of 1862, 
these registered Pharmaceutical chemists were 
exempted from serving upon juries in courts of 
justice. In 1868 an Act was passed which, after 
providing for the vested interests of persons 
already in business, restrictcal the l^al use of the 
title of " chemist and druggist,” or any equivalent 
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title, to poradnt Wbp have passed a soholastic 
** preUmiBaarjr ” dIamiDatum and a teehnioal 
“minor” exatniaatijon, an4 It intrusted the duty 
of oonducting i^ese o^^ihatione on behalf of the 
public, and we heepipg of a reg^Uter of qnaMed 
persons, to the Ooun«ill of the Bharmacentioal 
Society. The A(ft.al»o limited the legal tight of 
dealing in certaih scheduled poisons, under rO- 
strietious as to labelling and reChrding the sales 
to registered'chemists and druggists, and vested 
in the Ootiucil powers to facilitate the Enforce¬ 
ment of these provisions, as well as tl»e initiative 
in mahing additions to the list of ‘'jjoisoDs.” It 
further provided for the admission of persons 
passing the “ minor,” or legal (qualifying exami¬ 
nation Into the Society as associatt‘8, and consti¬ 
tuted a new class of “chemists and druggists 
members,” persons already in business, the title of 

pliama< 5 euticftl chemist members” being al¬ 
lowed to persons passing voluntarily a “major” 
examination. An amended Aet was passed in 
i80g. The board of examiners meet bi-monthly, 
and are retxuired by the Pharmacy Act to examine, 
without reference to where previously trained or 
educated, “ all candidates who may presant them¬ 
selves for examination, in tlieir knowledge of the 
Latin language, in botany,in meteria medica, in 
Xdiarmaoeutical and general cbemistry, and to 
grant certificates of competency.” Meetings for 
tUedjaenssion of subjects connected with pharmacy 
aro frequently held by the society, and are ro- 
ported'in the Pharmacmtiaal JoitrndJ, the weekly 
organ of the body. The Pharmaceutical Society 
consists of three grades—members, associates, and 
apprentices; and at the end of iSSe, the members 
and associates together numbered 45193, or rather 
more than one-third of the total number of re¬ 
gistered chemists and druggists in Great Britain. 

PhartBiujenttaBl Sooitty ^ Ircdand was institoted in 
1675, by an Act poned in that year. It has only one 
class of members, these numliering Sr, st the end of 
i8S>. Duties and powers similar to those intrusted 
to the ooTtesiKindlng Britith Society are vested In it. 

PHENOMENON, /c ao»t'-e-«o» (Gr., A«t- 

nomai, I appeatj.-^-A i«rm genersdly aimlied to 
some sensible appearance, more particularly those 
of nature, the cagses of which are not immediately 
obvious, aa the phenomena of light, of electricity, 
&b. In mental philosophy, it is appli«i to the 
various and ohhnging staths of mind. In the 
philosophy of Kant, it is an object such as we 
copresont it to ourselves or oonceiva of it, in 
opposition to nptmenon, or a thing as It is in. 
itself. {See PEkcEmoH.) 

■ -PH-ILANTHIIOPY, fil-<m'~thro-pe j[Or,, 
phileo, I love; anihrahoe, a man).—A general 
feeUhg of love towards the whole human race. 
In 1774, an institatiou, named the PhilanUirapin, 
was founded at Dessau, in Prussia, by G. Base¬ 
dow, for the purpeae ^ Mtting into praotioe a 
theoxT of eduoatum founded pac^ in the writ¬ 
ings in BotMseaa. Similar institutions were after¬ 
wards fpwsdsd, and one in Gotha, established in 
lySx,. stiU 

mbwiteoids Asoeietyferthstefornurtion 

ol orladnal wys, imitoBSshed in 17^, and ineotpbiated. 
in 1S0& It taS tsf^sMohoel at RedbiU, Soney. 

PHHilMC^jaiPrSTLE TO.jl.fs'.wKm,- 
The title of Mioohs Of the New Testa¬ 

ment, wriUenhf. Apottie Paul to Philemon, 
esidently'.a.woi^k^ pet^ of some note as ww 
as worth, )|Bi|i|tt.Srobiablpa eon verted Omrtik, 
As to the.atfmp^slt^ ei this book, we have zto 
stxoiigec.mcMmiA.teBtin^ favour of anyotbsr 


portion of Sacred Writ. The occasion of tlio epistle 
was the sending back to Philemon his runaway 
sla ve Onesimus, who, through the instrumentality 
of tlie apostle, had been converted to Christianity, 
Philmnen is entreated to receive Iiim back, not 
only without severity, but with the feeling dno 
from one Christian to another. The apostle then 
delicately refers to the matter of comiieusation 
for any loss which Philemon might have sustained 
through Onesimus, and x>ledges himself to make 
good that loss, though, as iiio says, he might justly 
hold him debtor for a mu^ larger amount, see¬ 
ing that he owed to' liim' his own self. The 
cjiistle concludes with some additional expressions 
of friendly solicitude. The style of this epistle 
has been universally ttdmireil asm model of grace¬ 
ful, delicate, and manly writing, Luther says of 
it! “ This epistle showoth a right, noble, lovely 
example of Christian love.” The epistle is com¬ 
prised in one cliapter. 

PHILIPPIANS, EPISTLE TO THE^ 

fil-Uf/-e-ang ,—name of one of the books of 
the New Testament, writtem by tho^iostle Paul 
to the Phillnpians. Ohristianiiy w|j|Qrst x>1anted 
at Philipidhy riie ApostlEf Paul A.D.; and 
of all the churohes plated by him, this one seems 
to have cherished the most tender concern for 
him, and to have froquently ministered to his 
necessities. When th^ beard of his confinement 
at Borne, they sent Epaphroditus to him witJi 
money, and tins einstle was written to the church 
on the return of Bpaphroditus, probably about 
tlie year 63 A.D., and during the imprisonment of 
the apostle at Borne. The scope of the einstlo is 
to confirm the Philippians in the faith; to eu- 
courap them to mlk in a manner looming the 
gosiJfel of Christ; to caution thenf^gainst the 
intrusion of Judaising teachers, and to testify his 
gratitude for their Christian bounty. This epistle 
IS written throughout in a very animated and 
elevated style, and is full of the most sublime 
thoughts and the most affectionate exhortations. 
It is remark(M.l time this is the only one of St. 
Paul’s epistles to the churohes in which no cen¬ 
sure is expressed or implied against any of its 
members. . The genuineness of this ejnstle was 
never questioned till modem times, and then only 
on the roost trivial grounds by some German 
critics of the Tubingen School, who regard it os 
a Gnostic composition of the second century; but 
this theory is generally repudiated hy ail other 
writers on the subject. 

PHILIPPINE, Euwiait sect, 

named after their founder ImilipPastbswiftt, who, 
■with his followers, emigrated from Bussta late in 
the 17th century, ami settl^ iig Polish lathu- 
ania and East Prussia. {See nASKCftstiKA .) 

PHILO JUDGES, THEOLOGY ANB 

PHIfiOSOPHY OF, jw-cirf'-d*.—-A Jevrish 

Greek writer of remarkable ahiUi^^ bom at 
^emndria itoont the time of the birth of Christ, 
is the author of a reUgious tout ptdlosophioal 
system, which hasgreatl^ 'infiaeBacd both Jewa 
and Christians. Ho was a .sealeUs champioa of 
Judaism, and maintained that tho^yinity tai^^lrt 
by tiie Jewish law svaS-thabedis ahd teat of «dl 
trw philosophy. Ho tau^ tliat the 

perfect God, and being'hindte and WMnoated, bh 
cannot be oompatwd with any essated ttting. Hu 
emmuoiaates with man by tgiteteiteen; or aaietis, 
who have degtees of ptroeotiton; subfb.i^ ^e 
of the preset! shiote « w pec^e of 
br^ otA<u» an fasadi «Bd,.x^wscalativ«s «f 
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the different nation*. All those intermediate 
essences are comprised in the jt<»5/os,--wbocrented 
man, and through'whom man participates fai the 
image of God. Tno phiiosopby of the Stoics is 
identified vrlth the Mosaic etulcs, the ideal of 
wfaicli is moral purity, veneration ot- God, 
righteousness of oondnct, and love of nut>n. Han 
is immortal, but there are dcCTeeS of hapldness, 
the perfect rtian rising to, enjoym^t in oneness 
with God, while others only live through all 
time. There is n^iell and no dt^il in this 
eyatem. Without mQt distissSt Meffifthnio ideas, 
Philo Judaiua appears to have believed in the 
api>carance, at sotAe future time, of an extra¬ 
ordinary person who would gather together the 
dispersed Jewish nation,'to form a happy and 
prosperous community.' Some of the works of 
this writer are lost; but of, those which remain' 
there have been numetOtts editions and transla¬ 
tions published in Franco, Geneva, Germany, and 
England. The remarkable powers of intelleot 
and imagination displayed oy this writer, and 
his brilliant style, have gained for him the name 
of the JewiAHato. 



PHILOWlPHY, (Gr,, phUa- 

so^ia, from philm, I love, and sojma, wisdom). ! 
-'*Tho origin of the term is attributed to Pythago¬ 
ras, who, in place of oalling himself sop&os, 4 
wise man, assumed the more modest title of u 
lover of wisdom. The teim was commonly used 
to include the three great branches of knowledge j 
via,, i»hysiea, ethics, and dialectics, or meta* 
physics. In the present day, philosophy is \iso<l 
rather indefinitely in several senses. All pbilo^ 
sOphy is knowledge, but all knowledge is not 
philosophy.^ Knowledge is *of two kinds —- 
(i) tho knome^lge of a thing is oOjled historical or 
empirical knowledge—the knowledge of the fact; 
aud (a) tho knowledge why or bow a thing is 
called philosophical, seientifiG,rationid knowledge,, 
•—the knowloilge of the cause. Phiioso^ioal 
knowledge, then, in its widest sense, is the 
knowledge of effects as dependent on their 
causes; and hence all sciences occupied in the 
research of causes, may be viewed as so many 
branches of pluloeof^y. In a more limited 
sense, the term philosojmy is used to denote the 
science of mind by way of pre-eminence, as 
being tho highest pf all knowledge. In fact, 
there are not a few of the special stncnces that 
can only be consi^ed as the science of mind, in 
portioular aspects, or in speoiid applications; 
and there are nonp of them that do not supmse 
it as their preUmiitary, and borrow from it their 
light. Thus, logic is the science of the laws of 
thought; ethics, the sdenco of the laws which 
govern our moral mtwso ; pbiitua, the sdietiice' of 
man in hit social and civii relations. The fine 
arts havn thmr' foundatilm in the tiieoryof the 
beautiful; and men reUgdmu theology itev, is 
notindependehtof the same philosophy. Ynth 
us, tho term philosophy is us«4 in.»muieh greater- 
Variety of opunebtiona than among other nations. 
Thus we have,.not «hly natarai philosophy or 
physics, the phftwophy of hittery, Ufu ) bnt alao 
ibo phuosophy of mahu&ct^Sv of agiimdture,. 
of ooohecy, ®«sBac», 

tfivfia, and n»fl'V»n,ottei^«<^ sotencos talwii up 
in £mr«nt parte of ■ 

gohwtl* sf. mimsoyhy,— The eMaf> sshiaols of tbs 
Gmaka were the .fydw g s r tepiy tPoadsdabeBt sep no, 
I’lotoaisfUu AcaamiiJ^, ; JVri|M<e(ic(th^ 
ysS: £p»ciw«a«; 30^,; Stehij apo 


moaem gfstem* am dssmfiMd'iui 


JfflnnBaf, about xotn; fiotSoneJ. or JnaneHve, »S*4; 
CtlrUtiim, 1560; lUjkttim or Pfmptite, 1690; idvolts. 
tie, ijia: Muflive, 1710; ComfSoa Stnui, 175® J Tran*, 
rendciihti, 1770; ASoTitiiie, itoo; AbmivU Jilmtitu, 
Afitiataa laMimn, 1810; UHUUiriun, tToo: 
Pdaitibi, 1330; and the recent school of iimUsiti anti 
S'botuti^ f ‘ 

PHKHKOLOCFy, (Gr., phren, 

the mind, and tomu, discour8e).-~A system of 
phij^ophy. which professes to find in the out¬ 
ward configuration of the skull an index of the 
faculties of tho Inind, The founder of tlua 
system was Dr. Gail, a Goman physician (1758- 
1828), and he was followicd by two very able men, 
Dr. Spuraheim and the late George Combe of 
Edinburgh. Phrenology maintains that each 
faculty of the mind hM a j^ticular part of tho 
brain for its organ;'and that, ccetem panbu» 
(other things being equal), tho strength or iwwcr ‘ 
of each faculty depends irpon tho 'size of tho patt 
of therhraiu approprioted to it. It is also held 
that tho brain is double, each organ existing in 
both hemispheres of the brain. In judging of 
the organs of various individuals, there are other 
ckmcntb besides size to be taken into account, as, 
for mstance, the temperament of the individual, 
general health, education, &e. With a nervous 
or sanauineons temperament, tho mind will act 
mvtoh iftore vigorously than with a lymphatic or 
bilious one; in vigorous health the brain, like 
the other physical organs, is iu general more 
active and capable of greater exertion; while an 
educated or exercised braiu acts more vigorously 
than one that lias been little cultivated Phreno¬ 
logy also asserts the principle that the exercise 
of an organ improves the nature of the organ, and 
also increases ft in siab. (-iSse Brain.) The rules 
laid down by plireiiologists by which to deter¬ 
mine wliat mental powers are to be considered as 
primitive or oifginal, and to have senarate organs 
for their inanifestatimi, are tlie following:—(i) 
That it exists in one kind of animal and not iu 
another; (a) that it vas-ios in the different sexes of 
the same ^ecies ; (3) that it is not pre^mriionato 
to the other focuities of the same individual; (4) 
that it does not matefest itself simultmieously 
with the other faculties— i.e„ tlmt it appears or 
disappears oarlitt or later than they; (5) that it 
may net or repose singly j (<!) that it is in- 
i dividually {n-opagated in a distil mannorteom 
I parents to children; aud (7) that it may singly 
preserve its proper state of health, or be affected 
by disease. In accordance with these rules. Gall 
eunmcratcd nearly thirty primitive mental facul¬ 
ties, which have since been augmented by his 
suceesfiors to thirty-five. These faculties are 
divided into three classes—the intellectual or 
perceptive, the sentiments or emotions, and the 
animu propensities. To the first of these is 
assigned the anterior portion of the head; the 
second occupies the middle and upper; while the 
post^icr repoB and l^e cerebellum are assigned 
to the third and lowest divirion. When first 
made public, tho doctrines of phrenology attradted 
much attention, and were suppwtw by many 
Writers of great ability; but the defective mentM 
philosophy aisd the phyrioh^cal objectiont do-, 
strayed its claim to be called a science, and it 
has now fallen into the hands of lectwers and 
so-called “ professors.” 

PHYSICIAN, ^-zfah-a« fGt., ^u^coi, 
from jAurit, nature. In z4sa, tne nnivarsities 
projMsed that Paritement sbtKild enact that 
no one should praotise medicine unless he had 
Studied at (me of the unirendties, and wm 
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At least a Bachelor of Physio; but it is donbt' 
fal whether it over becanio law. In the third 
year of Henry. VII, (isn), an act was passed 
“ for the appoh^tin^ of uhyaioians and surgeons,’' 
in whioh it was onacteu that “ no person within j 
the city of London, nor within seven miles, of 
the same, shall take upon him to exercise or! 
occupy, as a phpieian, except he be first ex*' 
amincd, approved, and admieted by tho bishop 
of London or by the dean of St. Paul’s for 
tho time bein^, calling to him or them four 
doctors of physio ; ” or beyond these limits with¬ 
out license from the'‘bi8hop of the diocese, or his 
vicar-general, siniilarly assisted. It further pro¬ 
vided that ueitlier this act nor anything therein 
contained he prejudicial to tho universities of 
Oxford and Oarabrkige, or cither of them, or to 
any privileges granted to them. In 1522 another 
act was passed, by whioh the examination of 
physicians was taken from the persons appointed 
for that purpose by the former statute and re- 
poseil in the newly-constituted College of Physi¬ 
cians (sfc Physicians, COUBgk op), and since 
that time the legislature has seldom interfered on 
the subject. The universitieB of Oxford, Cam- 
biidge, Lublin, Edinburgh, &p., possess the right 
of conferring decrees in medicine; and by 17 & 
18 Viet. o. I14, bachelors and doctors of medicine 
of the University of London can, by virtne of 
their degree, without any further examination or 


Oambridgo; provided, however, that the privi¬ 
leges thereby conferred shall not be construed so 
as to exteinl to the practice of surgery, pharmacy, 
or midwifery. In 1858, a now medical act was 
passed for consolidating tho various medical cor¬ 
porations of tlie United Kingdom, and enabling 
persons requiring medical aid to distinguish 
qualified from unqualified practitioners. 

PHYSICIANS, BOYAL COLLEGE 

OF.—In the teiith year of Henry VIH., a royal 
charter was granted for erecting a corporation of 
physicians in London, which was confirmed by 
X4 & 15 Henry VIII, u. s* In virtue of such act 
and charter, a^perpetualcollege of physicians was 
established, with a Constitution of eight elects, to 
be renewed as need should require, of whom one 
was to be annually elected president. Subse¬ 
quent charters and acts of parliament extended 
and confirmed tho privileges of this body. The 
constituted officers of the college are the eight 
elects, one of whom is president, and the four 
censors or governors. The duties cf the elects 
are very slight, being chiefly cunflned to filling 
up vacancies in their own number and electing 
one of themselves to be president The ex¬ 
aminers for membership are the president and 
censors. The government of the corporation is 
vested in the presideut and fellows only, and tho 
membcM of the college are alone eligible to the 
fellowship. The examination for membership 
takes place four times a year. All persons who 
have been fidtfiitited as licentiates, or extra- 
licentiates or the wlege, are entitled to bo ad- 


licentiates of the wlege, are entitled to bo ad¬ 
mitted members of the college, provided they 
have obeyed the hjfa-btws, and do accept such 
merabemhiw ItCeoraing to' the bye-taws. Every 
candidate lor' meiftifership it required to be at 
least tweuiy-fiva 'yl^ars of i^e, to have been en¬ 
gaged during flwtlowrs in the Mudy of raedioino 
at some recogui^haboUege ot, sohool, and to pro¬ 
duce satisfaotory «nliden<» of haring studied the 


necessary braaohes. He is required to give 
fourteen days*^ notice to the repstrar of his in¬ 
tention to present himself for examination, 
accompanied with the certificates and testimo¬ 
nials required by the bye-laws. No candidate 
can be admitted to examination who ih engaged 
in trade, or dispenses inedicine, or-is Under en¬ 
gagement with, any chemist for the supply of 
medicine, &a., nor who uses for the sake of gain 
any remedy which be keeps secret. The ex¬ 
aminations are both vh‘S wee and written. 
Every oandidate.i^ptoved||y tho oeqaora’ board 
is proposed at the next gen^l meeting qf fellows, 
and admitted by voice of the majority,' jiho .vot¬ 
ing being ballot. The foe for membership, is 
£31 108. Members have the use of the library 
and museum, subject to certain regulations, and 
are admitted to all the lectures. Every candi¬ 
date for the college license is required to- bo of 
twenty-one years of age, of moral character, and 
produce certificates of having studied medicine 
tor four years at some recognized medicivl school, 
and to have paksod a preliminary examination in 
general education. The examination extends 
over the various branches of a medical education, 
and the fee for license is £15 15a. There is also 
a class of oirtra-Ucentiates, who are examined by 
tho ocdlege, and entitled to practise throughout 
England and Wales. About the middle of the 
rytli century, Dr. tV. Harvey was a groat bene¬ 
factor to the institution. Ho built a library and 
public hall which ho granted for ever to tho col¬ 
lege, with his books and instruments. Tho 
college was afterwards held in a building in 
Warwick Lane, near St, Paul’s Cathedral, where 
it continued till 1825, when the present building 
in Trafalgar Square was erected by Sit R. Sniitke. 

UoyalOoUege of Physioians, Edinburgh, was founded 
In 1681. 

College of Phyriolsns, Dublin, founded November, 
1667, and Tuincorporated, 1693. 

PIARIST8, p^-a-risfs. —A religious congre¬ 
gation for the education of the poor, known also 
as Seolopini, or “ Brethren of the Pious Schools,” 
founded at Rome in 1599 by Joseph of Oalasanza, 
a Spanish priest. The sC]|iool established by him 
increased in importance, and in 1617. Pope Paul V. 
approved of the society as a religious congrega¬ 
tion. Four years afterwards Gregory XV. consti¬ 
tuted it a religious order. After the simpression 
in some parts of the Continent of tho Society of 
the Jesuits, many of its members united them¬ 
selves with tho Piarists. There are communities 
carrying on tho work of the order in Spain, Italy, 
Austria, Hungary, and Poland, 

PICARDS, {s^e ADAUrrsi.) 
PIEPOWDER COURT, me-yW-der (Ft., 

pied pmdreux, dusty foot).~A court formerly 
hel4^ fairs and markets to administer justice in 
an off-hand fashion to buyers and sellers, and all 
comers, tho persons dealt with being mostly 
I pedlars and wandering vagabonds, By a statute 
(17 Bdw. IV.) passed m r4;7, the court had juris¬ 
diction in tho precincts of the market to which it 
might belong. 

; PIETISTS, pi'-e-fiifs piety),— 

. The name given to a sect of the Lutheran Church 
in Germany, established at Lftipsio about 1689 by 
James Spener, a professor or theology. They 
did not separate themselves from tho Church, but 
instituted meetings, and preached against the 
colt^ess and formality that ware tifen prevalent. 
After a time, the moveimenb sdbsideat hut the 
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term Pietist is still usfldiin Germany contemptu¬ 
ously, in something.^ same os Aletho^t is 
by some persons nere. ,1lr 

PILQRIMAQE, pU'-grim-a^ (Lat., ptre- 
prinm, a stranger).—A jbumey taken for the 
purpose of visiting holy plaoen, pr places halWed 
by religious associations. The custom of mak* 
Ing pilgrimages appears to have originated very 
early, probably about the snl or early in the 4th 
century.' Helena, Oonstentlne’s mother, we ate 
told, proceeded on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
and built the church, of the Holy Sepulchre; 
and' towards the end^of the 4tb ocntiuy the 
practice became common. In course of time it 
greatly increased, and other places besides 
Palestine became olneots of pilgrimage: 
as Borne, I.oretto in Italy, and Compostella 
in Spain. From the custom of celemating 
festivals iu honour of martyrs at their grAves, 
many of these became noted places of pilgrimage. 
The pilgrim’s garb was a gray or brown gown 
and a broad-brimmed hat, with a long stall, 
round at one end and pointed at the other, and 
his pouch was a hollowed gourd. Tlie 
notoriously disorderly and immoral conduot of 
the pilgrims frequently called forth the animad¬ 
versions of the Church. . The difficulties that 
presented themselves to plgrims to the Holy 
Land, after it hod come into the hands of the 
Saracens, and the cupidity of the mlers, led to 
the Crusades. In 1004, 7,000 pilgrims accom¬ 
panied Siegfried, archlnshop of Meiitz, and other 
German and French bishops, on a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land, and of these only 5,000 returned. 
In England, previouB to the Reformation, 
pilgrimages to the shrines of popular saints were 
regularly made, and rich presents offered. 
grunages have long been encouraged and re¬ 
commended by the Roman Oflitholio Church, on'd 
have freq^uently be^ enjoined by way of. pen¬ 
ances. Since the jubilee was instituted in 
1300, Rome on such occasions has been much 
frequented by pilgrims. In recent times, pil- 
griinages have been matio to Lourdes, La Saletlw, 
Poutigny and Paray la Moniale, in France, where 
Roman Catholics believe the Virgin Mary has 
appeared within the last few years. With the 
Mohammedans, also, pilgrimages are an impor¬ 
tant religious servio^ and it is enjoined in the 
iCotan, on every good Mussulman who possibly 
can, to make at least oue pilgrimage to the 
tomb of the Prophet at Mecca. There are other 
holy .V places, particularly in Persia, which 
anntmiy attract immense crowds of pilgrims. 
Thq Hindoos have, likewise, their placosof pil¬ 
grimage, the most oelebraied of Which is that of 
Juggernaut}, the statute of the idol being, at 
certain periods, hrm^fht out mounted on an 
enormous car, and dragged alol^ amidst crowds 
, of pilgrims, wrho resort thither on such occarions 
from all parts Hindostan. 

PILGRUMACHfi OF GBAOEI-a name 

asauihed b/ insurgents in (be north, of 

England whb otmcejedthe'dissclutlonof th'emonas- 
tenUs. u beg^;^ di^muthire; 

1536, ''StUa. -..a mohlji 

s afternwdfli ,'toafto 
Bobeix 'A«ho b 4 ^,i&srd^er.'-.., Bds followers, i 
carried' haanem wn^'doptotod the if A 

wounds of' Ohthit, ; 4 md''th^y'demanded, hhw imp- ^ 
preissi'mi el bhtfW .t!m,>estltuwsh':'<if toe,, 
nropferty-« thbj^ofqh.* '^ey tvewr joSlt^. fey 
Lords lAritoer~D(trceyl;dd'S^hmdp,s 4 dthe atoh* 
bishop of Yhrk; and ama' fidm 


shire, Durham, Lancashho and other niurthern 
counties. They took Hull and York and some 
smaller towns; but the Duke of Norfolk, who 
was sent to suppress the revolt, prevailed on 
them to disperse. Early iu the next year \rs37) 
they again took arms, but were promptly sup- 
pmsed, and the loaders (inriudiug several 
abbots) and many others ware executed. 

PILZAR SAINTS. {See Anohoritsb.) 
PILOTS, LAWS RELATING TO.- 
The rules and regulations aaocting pilots are nu¬ 
merous and complioated, so thatweoauhot enter 
upon them here; but they are contained lathe 
Merchant Shipinng Act, 17 and 18 Vie. c. 104. 
Pilots require to be found properly qualified and 
licensed. After a pilot is taken on board, if the 
master is by law obliged to do so, the master Las 
no longer any command of the vessel till she is 
safe in harbour, and the owners are not respon- 
mble for any loss or damage that may arise from 
her mismanagomout. unless it appear to have 
arisen from the neglect or misconduct of the mas¬ 
ter or crew iu obeying tho' oidera of the pilot. 
There are, however, cases in whioh it is lawfid, 
and even necessary, for the master to interfere 
with or suiiersedo a pilot; in which oases, of 
course, the responsibility of the pilot ceases. But 
If it be optional for tlie master to take on board 
a pilot, and ho ,do so, the pilot is regarded as the 
servant of the owners, who are responsible for his 
conduct. If a pilot sltall negligently lose a ship 
under his care emd be convicted, he shall bo for 
ever incapacitated from acting as a pilot, Tho 
rates payable for pilotage are fixed by Act of 
J^rliameiit. Pilots are ocsooia tod .in guilds. (iSw 
TatNinr Hopsk.) 

PIRACY, pf'.ro-« (!Lat., pimto, Q*., peir- 
LiJ ’—tobbery and deurOdarion upon the 
high seas: an ofiene'e against the law of nations. 
By the Oommon law of England, the oiime of 
piracy is not limited to.the high seUs, but may Ito ■ 
TOinmitted in o^ef places where tjm Admiralty 
haa jurisdiction. There arc some, afienoes whiotk 
are made pirhey by statute j a« by fi Qeo, I. o. 
ay, the trading with known pimtes, or furnishing 
them with stores or ammunition, or fitting out 
any vessel for that purpose, or In anymse oon- 
sulting, combmiug, confederating) or correspond¬ 
ing with them; also by 5 Goo. IV. c. 113, if any 
Britoih subject shall, within the jurisdiction of 
the Admiralty, knowingly convey, or assist in 
eonveying, persons as slaves, or to be dealt with 
as slaves, or ship them for that purpose, he shall 
be deemed guilty of piracy, felony, and robbery. 
Until lately, by the law of England, the ptmlsh- 
raent for piratical offences In general was death ; 
but this severity 1ms been relaxed, and now, who¬ 
ever shall be convicted of any offence amounting 
to piracy, and made punishable with death, is 
liable to be sentenced to penal servitude for life, 
or.any terth not less than fifteen years; csr to be 
imprisoned, (with or without hard lahonr) for any 
term, of not more than three years, l^e moat 
tooriit legislation on the subjert was in iSw. 
Tht piratical spirit was very prevalent in ear]^ 
times, and, indeed, it is otuy recently that the 
ascendency of the l&w has been seoureu, and tfili 
pli^ue tooted out of,'Europe. By the df 
nations, every one has a right to pursue and, ex¬ 
terminate pirates without any previous ditoli^* - 
tion of war; but it is not lawftd .t^lnlV ‘#«m 
without trial, except in battle. Yhose’ wmo 
surrender, or are token prisoners, fimit be tried 
gAd dealt with according to Igif) J 
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PISA, OOUKCIL OF—A council 
held ail> PiAA, in March, 1409, for the purpose ^ 
nstoHng the unity df the Church, which had 
been interrupted by l^e rival claims of the com¬ 
petitors for the Fi^cy. After long deliberation, 
noth the rival popas vere pronotto^ sabismati- 
eal, and were deposed. Cardinal Peter Phikrgi, 
being elected, with tbe.iitlB Alewuider T, 

PISCINA, pisW stone basin placed 
in Roman Oathmie Chnrches, in which the priest 
washes bis hands and rinses the chalice at tbo 
oelebratioA of the mass. The name was given 
by the Romans to the largo basin, or i>ond, in tho 
batlis containing tepid water, 

PITRI, p»'-tn (Sanscrit, father),-^In the 
Hindoo mythology, the name is extended from 
tho more literal meaning, deoeased allocators, to 
an order of divine beings, who receive the spirits 
of those mortals for whom the funeral rites have 
boon duly performed. 

PITT ADMINISTKATIONS.-In 

December, 1783, tVilliam Pitt, second son of the 
Earl of Chatham, not then quite twenty-five 
years of ago, became the head ot an administra¬ 
tion, with the offioos of First Lord of the I'reasury 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer, succeeding the 
Coalition Administration. He resigned in 1801, 
formed a seconfl administration in May, 1804, 
and retained ofiioo until his death} January 23rd, 
2806. 

PLAG-UES OF EGYPT. —^Visitations of 
gmat disasters (not all bodily diseases) on the 
Egyptians, to compel Pharaoh to accede to the 
demands Moses and liberate the Israelites. 
They were to in number: (t) turning of tho water 
of tne Mle into bleod; (2) bringing up of frogs 
frwn ^e rivat j (3)- the appearance of innniaer- 
drle lice (more probably gnats or mosquitoes); 
(4) flies, perhaps gad-flies; (s) murrain upon 
owttle; (6) hoiht on men and beasts; (7) UmI, 
whieh destrtyed men, oatt]% and orops; 
(8) doousts; (^^darkness; (10) d^rruotion of 
the flrstdmrn .of men and beMts, The story Of 
the plagues fli celated in the Old Testament, 
Rook, iSsodnr. 

(PLAINTIFF, A person Who 

maiatains a oivil aotimi against another. In 
Scothuid, the term “ pursuer ” is used. 

PLANETA, —^The Greek name 

of the ecclesiastical vestment now known as 
CbasiRde. (See Ciusnmjs.) 

PLANTS, LAW OF. ~A. tenant must not, 
sdi'tiha termination of his tenaniy, remove fdants 
mpwtng iit the ground occupied by him, os, having 
BeoCKbe part St the soil, they belong to tlm 
Isodliord. \ It is moly, however, that this law is 
BofmKwd inj the, case of gardens and small hold- 
insa, law idosa n6t apply to nurs^- 
jgMiutda, ^ plants grown in wbi^ are thestodk- 
m^toado Ox tot tooaqt, who has fuu power to re- 
ounw them. 


PJIEILOSOPHY, pto*«ca'‘fA 

--SRhit^ ' <4 anrient Greek philc^phy 

wlnon waa>«si!abQshed by Platd. The writings of 
Stoo, arklihUKtWbilB^ wad have reached us in a 
atidifl pf and textual purity. 

Xba^«fU«|iibindlw of many of the pieces which 
beax luss ibeott disputed, but on such 

sdigbt aiid^^tuatiihfactoty mound as to be en- 
flumd to Bttie wsdghi eompowtwn ex' 
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tended over a large part of bis Ufcj and they ara 
to be regarded mther as marking different stages 
of his philo8oph9hl development than as exposi¬ 
tions of a' p^ectly matured and developed 
system. Th<gr are all in the form of dialogues, 
. in nearly all of whioh Boorates is the chief speaker, 
amd the exponent of the author’s sentiments. 
Not tb&leaet remarkahle feature of the writings 
of Flato- is tiie form in which they are communi¬ 
cated. la his we find the scientific intellect 
combined with the dramatic imagination in a 
degree which has never been equalled. He is at 
once poet and philosoj^er, and spreads the 
charms of oh exhaustless^xkncy over the subtlest 
controversies of the dialectician. *‘ln place of a 
formal refutation of sophistry, we are introduced 
to living sophists; in the room of an elaborate 
lystom of philosophy, we meot the greatest philo¬ 
sophers of his day, reasoning and conversing with 
disciples es^r in tho pursuit of knowledge.” 
Thiy are dialogues not merely in form but in 
spirit, conducted with all the freedom and anima¬ 
tion of a real conversation between intelligent 
and highly-gifted men. The stern dialectic pro¬ 
cesses wiih which the student has constantly to 
grapple, are relieved by picturesque representa¬ 
tion or elabomte and gorgeous fable, character¬ 
ized by a light, buoyant humour, and inter¬ 
spersed with irony, sarcasm, banter—now broad 
and DOW delicate; with a thousand other life¬ 
like touches interspersed, giving the whole an 
air of perfect truthfulness. The style, which 
seems so natural and easy, when closely exam¬ 
ined is found to be elaboraW with the greatest 
taste and fusiidiousuem- The leading character¬ 
istic of Plato’s mind is its comprehensiveness. 
The ultimate unity of all knowledge, properly so 
called, and the mutual dependence of all its parts 
on each other, is the fundamental idea of bis 
philos^hy. Dislecties (the art of reasoning and 
disputing justly) with Plato was the science of 
smenoes, physios and ethics being sciences only 
in BO for as they connect themselves with dia¬ 
lectics. This soieuce, above evcrytiiing, deals 
only with the absolute and invariable. Its" 
sn'e^eet-matter consists of these transcendental 
spiritual essences known ^as ideas, mere abstrac¬ 
tions or generalizations of the mind, having no 
objective reality (as somo ha#e hedd), and amwer- 
ing to tbo intuitions aha . general truths of 
modem science. {See IDRas,.) Ihe soul could 
OB^ have amved/at a Imowledge of these in a 
etoio anterior, to the present, and henco be re¬ 
solved all knowledge into reminiscences of sfstate 
anterior to the present. In order to establish 
[ the dootrine of pre-existence, he distinguished 
between ideas drawn from the senses a^ those 
[ conceptions which sense oouid never furnish, but 
i which exist in the mind from the very commence¬ 
ment of conscious exktence. By thus establish¬ 
ing the existence of the soUl bqforo coming into 
the body, he establishes its ind«qrehd»nce of tho 
body, aqd, in oonsequonoa, its knmortaltty. 
From these ideas of tlm; spul, it followed natur¬ 
ally that its residepoam is An evil, and 

that the phenomomi pf .s«pBB|p]^U}miihd betu^n 
the mind, and thMie.abnidhte mehishcea ore con¬ 
stantly deceiving and aUmdi^ its proper 

element. The greht nurintiss of the philosopher, 
^erdore, is to eiiii|,Qoipate hinmlf M fitr M pos¬ 
sible, not only froin the dbrmhf&p. m the animal 
appetites, but also tbe m^iona of sense, 
and to relarie into thitinhmorwdrld reflection 


J and to relato into tl)#ifijt^or 
I in wbith hit mlnd^b^niiu 
eternal esseooeA idhpHk 


irld_<n reflection 
'^th its.kindred 
tffo not 
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PLEBEIANS 


all of equal excellence, supreme above aU others 
being the forma of the true, the beautiful, and 
the good. The noblest of that triad is the but, 
the great end of all philosopl^a striving. This 
earth was created out of a fomless chaoEc mass, 
after the model of a perfect archetypal vorld ex* ^ 
feting in the mind of the Creator, and is as per* 
feet as the tmtraotahle and esseuMtily evU 
nature of matt^ admits. Fkto, bowevior, ap* 
|died himself much less to physical intrestigatiozu 
than to those of an ethical or dialectic, character, 
and, indeed, only attended tx)t them in his later 
years. It is difficult to say what idea Flato had 
of the l>eit7. It seems, however, that his idea 
of the good and Him were identical; but whether 
he regarded Him as a personal being, it is impos* 
aible to say. Plato distinguishes two components 
of the BOul*~the divine or rational, that which 
partakes of a divine principle and participates in 
toe knowledge of the etefna!; and the mortal or 
irrational, that wMoh participates in the motions 
and changes of the body, and is perishable. The 
two are united by an intormediatelink, which he 
calls flumes, or spirit. He believes in future 
retribution, exonemtes Ood from responsibility 
for sin and suffering, and sets forth in elaborate 
myths the blessedness of the virtuous and the 
punishments of too vicious. In ethics the grand 
idea is the good in its various forms of develop* 
ment. He retains the fourfold division of the 
virtues into wisdom, courage, temperance, and 
justice; wisdom being the proper virtue of toe 
reason, courage of toe spirit, and teinperanee of 
the sensual part of our nature; justice being the 
principlo that pervadM and regiilates the vmolo. 
True virtue always carries with it its own enjoy¬ 
ment, and the virtuous man always & 3 < 1 b his 
lughest happiness in communion with and assimi¬ 
lation to the good and the divine. Closely allied 
to ethics was politics. The State be regarded 
only as the individual on a larger scale—the indi¬ 
vidual as a miniatnre state, hence his analysis 
of a state is but ah enlargement of his psycho¬ 
logical analysis. The ^verning class represents 
the intellect, the solcuers on guard the spirit 
clement, and the labourers and handicraftsmen 
toe sensual part. The virtue of the first class is 
wisdom, of the second courage, and of the third 
temperance; while justice is the principle toat 
on^t to rua .thnHigh,rega)ate, and hamonize 
too whole. Be ‘makes the interest of the state 
supreme, and merges in it aU the interests of toe 
family and toe individual, l^e eduoation and the 
employments of the citizens are all to be regulated 
by toe state. The governing daas of a state 
toovdd oonust of philosophers, of men triio have 
risen to the opntom^non of the real and the 
true, It is 4 welt-kno^ expression of his, that 
toe state can only atti^ its true end when either 
ptudosophersbeoome its rulers.or whenitsnresent 
ruten Have learned so far as to unite philosop^: 
with a st^rintendenee of public affairs. The 
works of Plato were ezteatuvely studied by the' 
Ghtistian Pathccs, in toe early riihto or the j 
Chnrch, some of sThom asserted toat he was ex- j 
preulbr co^imion^ to prepare tbje heatoen adnd ^ 
fortoeree^lOP^ Chnsfi^ity. ' The infiniaRoe; 
«{ Fttoo on .tod htidibst uttolieom a{ ancient and | 
nwderntimeshas been venrgytot, eund the amount | 
efftamed bbon^ Ipreniotoe pmservatirai of a 
pwU^lekt bat iMWtt omntoeinsittate,'wito the 
rest felt. 

platosts Xito.' —l^rio'held tost the soul should 
cu^wds s perfpi^ and faknl knrS between peissns of 
sWwstiewCTSSn u»iBto«toss!B^>eitto esauMMeiwe^ 


and based oa mona or intellectual afilnltke. The 
ph^e has frequently been applied, bu* not hnmiiator 
with etrlct appropriatenese, to friendships 
between men and women, who advooate to* dsnstoms 
doctrine of affinities. 

pleadings, pfede'-fap* (Ang.-Nor. h—In 

law, aro ihe alternate allegations by plaintiff 
and defpdant In an action, of those matters of 
faet whirii oonstitnte on one hand toe ground 
of action, and on the other the ground of defence. 
Fleadings always relate to matters of'fact, and 
of ftmt only ; for all matters of law are judicially 
noticed by toe court. Pleaders are also required 
to abetoin from any statement of the ovidenoo by 
which the ffiet is to be eataUished; the object of 
pleading being mm>ely to ascertain whether the 
question is matter of fact or matter of law, and 
u the former, to develop it in a shape sufficiently 
p^ise to show its general nature and import. 
The defendant is entitled to receive from toe 
fdaintiff a detailed statMoent of the nature of his 
complaints, which is t^led toe declaration. If 
the declaration ba so framed as to prriudioa or 
embarrass the fair trial of the action, toe aefendant 
may ap|dy to the court to hai-e it struck out or 
amended; or if he denies the saffioieticy of toe 
facts as cause of acUon, he may lodge a de¬ 
murrer, and call upon the court to give judg¬ 
ment in his favour upon that state o| facto 
Otherwise, the defendant’s course is to pkuid or 
deliver a plea, toe general objeet cl which is to 
make answer in point of fact to the declaration. 
The plea may be eitomr dUatory or peremptory. 
Dilatory pleas are founded on some matter of 
fact not rwnnected with the merits of the case, 
and are either to the jurisdiction, showing that 
the case is not within the jurisdiotien of the 
court, or pleas of su^iHmricui, showing semo 
matter of temporary incapsoity to {irooeM witli 
the suit; or in abatement, showing some matter 
for toating or quashing toe de(^ration. The 
effect ef a dilatory plea rs, if successful, to defeat 
the partomlar action, leaving the plaintiff at 
liberty to commence another in a b^tor form. 
Peremptory pleas, or pleas in bar, are founded 
on some matter tending to imp^b the right of 
action itself, and their effeot is td defeat the 
plaintiff’s claim altogether. Pleas ia bar are of 
various kinds. In general issues, there is a denial 
of toe whole matter of tlie dedaration, or at kast 
of the prinoipal fact upon which it is fonnded ; 
as that the defendant is not guilty, not indebted, 
did not promise as alleged, Im. All other pleas 
in bar ure distinguished by tbs name of special 
pleas. Pleas in bar ore itiw> distingmshed ac¬ 
cording to their aubject-matter; as pms in justi- 
fieation or excuse, and pleas in dmoharge; the 
former tending to show that there never was any 
right of action, the latter that the cause of action, 
thongh once existing, has been barred by matter 
subsequent. In criminal cases, special pleas in 
bar are pleas stating some ground for not pro¬ 
ceeding with the indictment, such as a plea of 
former acquittal, or of conviction, or of pardon. 
In' Seotiand a '* plea of panel ” means a pka of 
guilty or not gull V- 

Speeisl Pleaders are banisters who pmpare toe |dess 
in wnfonnity with the peculiar, end in many cbsm very 
difficult, technical mles. 

plebeians, ple-V-panz (Lat., pfehr or 
jdehsf).—-The plebeians were the body of commons, 
or commonalty, of anoient Borne, and thus oon- 
stituted. one of the two great elements of whhdi 
t^Bomaa nation oemmited, «&d wfakffi jas« to 
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the earlier ^rioda of Boman histOTjf its peculiar 
chamoter and interest. The ancient writers 
themselves do not agree eespeotiug the time when 
the plebeians beg^ to f<;rm a part of the Roman 
population; hot vrljatever may be thought of the 
existence of plebeians at Rome in the earliest 
times, however, they first of all appear as a dis* 
tinot class of Roman oitisene, in contradistinction 
to the patricians, in the reign of Tullus Hostilius. 
Alba, the head of the lAtin confederacy, having 
been in his rei^n taken and razed to the ground, 
the most distinguished of its inhabitants were 
transplanted to Rome and received among the 
Iiatriciaas, whUst many of the inferior citizens 
were also transferred to Rome, and, combined 
perhaps with the subdued original inhabitants, 
formed the plebeians. The same system was 
pursued on the conquest of other Latin towns, 
and the order of plebeians which was thus gradu* 
ttlly forrhed by the side of the patricians, far ex¬ 
ceeded them in number. The plebeians were 
citizens, but were perfeptly distinct from the 
patricians, and were excnidod from the comitia, 
the Bonato, and all civil and priestly ofiices of th6 
state. The only point of contact between the 
two estates was the army, the plebeians being 
obliged to fight for their foliow-oitizens, without 
being allowed to share any of their rights and 
privileges, and without even the right of inter¬ 
marriage. In all judicial matters they were 
entirely at the mercy of the patricians, and had 
no right of appeal against any unjust sentence. 
Servius Tullius put an end to this state of thing.s, 
by dividing the whole body of Roman citizens, 
plebeians as well as patricians, into five chisses, 
according to the amount of tlioir property, and 
formed the whole body of citizens thus divided 
into a great national assembly called comitatm 
ma/ximust or comitia centurkUa, in which the 
plebeians met the patricians to a certain extent 
on a footing of equality, although the votes were 
arranged iu such a way that it was always in the 
power of the wealthiest classes to decide a ques¬ 
tion before it was put to the vote of the poorer. 
During the reign of the Tarquins, the plebeians 
lost all they had gained by the legi.slation of 
Servius Tuttius; bat during the republic they 
gi-adually gained some advantages. Li the course 
of time, however, the patricians began to en¬ 
croach upon the rights granted by these laws to 
the plebeians, and the latter, becoming convinced 
that it was impossible to retain what they pos¬ 
sessed without acquiring more, entered upon a 
struggle with their oppressors, which resulted in 
their gradually gaiiting access to all the civil and 
religious ofiiQes, and in the union of the two 
classes intb one great body of Roman citizens 
with equal rights. 

PLEBISCITE, ftai'-his-sU (Lat., ptdiisci- 
turn, “a degree or the peoido"),—term of 
modem adoption in France, applied to a decree 
of the nation obtained by an ap}>eal to universal 
suffrage. 

PLENISfilNG, pfea'-wA ■inp, -t-In the Scotch 
Law, hein^up, movables. Occasionally, the term 
is applied.' to the toniture of a house, or the 
stocking oIa farm. 

PLODGHATB OP LAND, jofoie'-afe.—In 

the law^ ab person is allowed tp MU game 
who i^oaa, not own a ploughate of land (loo acres 
Soots, or^h^nt Xbs Bhglish acres). 

PIAlDGHt MONDAY.—^rhe first Monday 


after the Epiphany, and therefore the first Mon-' 
day after the 6th of January. It received the 
name from its having, in old times, been fixed on 
as the day for returning to amcultural work 
after enjoying the festivities of Christmas. 

PLU BALISM, jHu-ral'-izm. —In Canon Law, 
the possession by the same person of two or more 
ecclesiastical omoes, whether of dignity or of 
emoluments. Such poracssioo was oonsidered 
unlawful in the earliest days of the Church, and 
was omresaly forbidden by several of the Coun¬ 
cils. under soma circumstances, however, Plu¬ 
ralism is permitted, and the Pone exercieed a 
dispensing power. In the English Church, the 
rule assimilated with that of the Romish 
Church; but Henry VIII. substituted the dis¬ 
pensing power of the Bovereign for that of the 
Pope. The present law on the subject is regu¬ 
lated by 13 and 14 Viet. 0. 98, wbioh provides 
that no incumbent of a benefice shall take and 
hold together that of another benefice, unless the 
churches are less than three miles apart, and the 
annual value of one of them does not exceed £100. 
Two benefices cannot be held by one mrson, if the 
population of one exceeds 3,000 and that of the 
other exceeds 500. But the archbishop has the 
power to issue a dispensation or licence to hold 
two together, and if he refuse to grant the 
licence, there is an appeal to the Privy Council. 
Provision is made by statutes in 1850 and 1856 
for country benefices, whore the aggregate value 
docs not exceed £500, nor the aggregate popula¬ 
tion, 1,500. 

PLYMOUTH BRETHREN.-Abodyof 

Christian believers whose popular designation is 
taken from Plymouth, where, about 1830, they 
held their first meetings ; but they only claim for 
themselves the name of Christians. They have 
now congregations in nearly all the chief towns 
of Great Britain, among Continental Protestants, 
and in the United States. One of the originators 
was Mr. Darby, a clergyman of the Church of 
England, which, from conscientious motives, he 
afterwards quitted; and from him the brethren 
are sometimes known os Darbyites, Mr. Darby 
and many others seceded in consequence of a ques¬ 
tion beii^ raised as to the human nature of 
Christ. They maintain the doctrines of original 
sin and predestination, the efficacy of Christ’s 
sacrifice, and the work of the Holy Spirit, and 
they practise baptisip of adults, and (lartake of 
the Lord’s Sapper; but they repudiate any 
church organization, or any office of the ministry, 
and allow the right of every male member to 
preach. At their meetings they await in silence 
for some of the congregation to he “ moved by 
the Siiirit ” to speak, in Iftiat respect resembling 
the Friends or Quakers. As they have no organ* 
ization, each congregation being practically inde¬ 
pendent of others, no trustworthy information 
as to their numbers can be obtained. 

POACHING. (£fee Gams Laws.) 

P ODE ST A, {Lat,, patettat^ 

power).—^The title of if munioipal ma^trate in 
Italy. Originally it was applira to magistrates 
with supreme authority,' vdeeroys in, fact, 
appointed in the isth eefitury by ttin.Ea^ros 
Frederick Barbarossa, over Mi&ti .and other 
conquered Italian towns,. 

POINDING, A Seotch law 

term implying tho setting and i«lung a debtor’s 
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goods under process of law. Poinding of stray 
cattle is equivalent to the KnglU'a pounding. 

POLEMICAL, po-hm'-i-kal, (Gr., poletni- 
kos, from polenu>», war, battle).—A term applied 
to works of a controversial ohaiacter, partioioarly' 
those in divinit;jr; hence, polennical divinity 
is controversial divinity. j 

POLICE, po-lee^ (Gr. polUeia, government,' 
from poUt, a city).—^A term now generally applied 
to the constabulary forces engt^ed in the pre* 
servation of property and the detection of crime. 
In that sense the term is generally understood in 
this country ; but in some foreign states there is 
p police force engaged for obtaining information 
regarding political offences and watching persona 
obnoxious to the government. In Athens, and 
some of the other states of ancient Greece, 
there appears to have been something analogous 
to a police; and in Borne there were several 
classes of officials who shared the duties of the 
policeman, as the lictors, sub-prefects, &c. In 
England, os early as the time oi the Saxon kings, 
there existed a peculiar organization of a 
partially voluntary character, for the suppression 
of crime and the maintenance of good order, the 
principal of each hundred and tithing being re¬ 
sponsible for the conservation of peace within 
his jurisdiction. After the Normans came to be 
established in power, this system- fell into disuse, 
and eventually the high sheriff of the county, 
his deputies, and the constables, came to be sub¬ 
stituted for the voluntary officers of tho earlier 
period. The Statute of Winchester, 13 Edw. I. 
(1285), regulated the office of constable, and 
directed what measvues were to be taken for pre¬ 
venting crime and keeping the ]>eace. (.SSee 

OONSTABLB.) » 

Ketropolitan Police. —In small towns and rural dis¬ 
tricts the system seems to have worked tolerably well; 
but in the laetropolls It had little effect in,the re¬ 
pression of crime. As late as 1731, Fielding, the 
novelist, then police-magistrate at Bow-street, stated, 
as matter of puUIic notoriety, that the streets of Lon¬ 
don were not safe for citizens after nightfall; and that 
Iiigbway robberies, murders, and other flagrant crimes, 
were of common occurrence, and their perpetrators 
were .seldom or never detected or arrested. He sug¬ 
gested a paid police, under orders of the acting magis¬ 
trate at Bow-street, and in 1753 such a force, of very 
moderate extent, was established, In accordance with 
an act passed In that year; but such was the fear of 
the people lest this measure should lead to an en¬ 
croachment upon their liberties, that it met with 
violent opposition, and was soon repealed. In 1792, 
an act was passed for the increase of the police courts, 
the employment of aalaried magistrates, and the 
enlargement of their jurisdiction. Under this act, 
eight police-offices or courts were established, and the 
magistrates received salaries of £400 each, afterwards 
ralseil to M600. In iSoo there were only six police 
constables attached to each of the uietropolitan offices, 
or 48 in all; 60 Other constables, under the chief 
ma^strate at Bow-street, patrolled the principal 
metropolitan roads; 41 formed the civil force of the 
Thames police estabUshment; 40 stipendiaries were 
lmiploye<l in the city of London under the corporation; 
and there were. In addition, 843 parochial officere, 
4cc., serving without pay. The nightly watch and 
patrol in the city of London comprised B03 men, gene¬ 
rally old, often infirm, and the honest among them 
half-starved upon wages varying from eightpence half¬ 
penny to one shining and sixpence peg night. This 
state of things continued, with Qttle ainiBUotation,tlU 
1B29, when Sir Kobert Feel's “ Act for impgroviug the 
Police in and near the Metropolis" was passed r a 
measure which, more than any other of the kind, has 
tended to tho consolidation Of peace and the pro¬ 
tection of life and property. Further Irapzovments 
were Introduced by a fc 3 Vict. c. 47 (*839), which ex¬ 
tended the metropolitan polhw district to a radius of 


fifteen miles from Charing Cross, and gave jurisdic¬ 
tion over the river Thames and tho quays and docks 
thereon. The city of London, however, was exempt 
from the operation of the statutes ; but similar pio- 


tbe city authorities. The Metropolitan Police Force 
ia now under the direction of one chief and two 
assistant commisslonerB; and the detecUvo de¬ 
partment is under the control of a director of criminM 
investigations. The total strength of the force is 
about 12,000 of all ranks, and the annual expense 
nearly £487,000. The force is composed of divisions, 
marked by letters of the alphabet, and to each division 
is allotted a district with the requisite number of 
station-hands. There are is metropolitan polire- 
oourts, the principal. Bow-street, having one chief and 
two other magistrates, and there are two magistrates 
to each of the other conits. The city police, main¬ 
tained by the Corporatlbn of the city of London, and 
under the control of a commissioner, number about 
830 men of all ranks. 

County and Borough Polioo.—Under the Municipal 
Corporations Act, or under local acts, a police force 
has been established in almost all of the cities, 
boroughs, and towns of England and Wales. The 
city or trough police is a (marge upon the borough 
funds, aided, in a majority of in'stances, by a police- 
rato. One fourth, however, of the cost of pay and 
clothing is repaid from the public revenues to all 
cities and boroughs having a population exceeding 
5,000, and to all boroughs having a less population, pro¬ 
vided the police force be amalgamated with that of the 
county ; such repayment, however, to be in all oasee 
subject to the certltlcate by the home secretary, upon 
annual report from her Majesty’s Inspector, that the 
force is efficient, both as respects number and dis¬ 
cipline. The first step towards tho establishment of a 
county constabulary was made bye A 3 Viet. 0. 93, and 
3 and 4.Viet. c. 88, which empowered the magistrates 
of any county in England or Wales to appoint chief 
and petty constables for such counties. In such num¬ 
bers and under such apiiortioument to the several 
districts as they might deem advisable. These acts 
were simply permissive; but by 19 & so Vict. c. 
is was made compulsory on the magistrates of every 
county, where no police force had yet b(»en (mnsiltutod, 
to proceed therein forthwith, in this way the whole 
country has been placed under the poteotlon of a well- 
devised and efficient system of police, Bimilar provi¬ 
sions were made forBcotlanddry 20 & 21 Vict c. 72, en¬ 
titled “ An Act to render more effectual the Police In 
Counties and Boroughs in Scotland." The Institution of 
county constabularies Is, by this act, maile compulsory 
on tho comrotssioners Of supply for each' county; and 
provision is also made for the consolidation of Inde¬ 
pendent bodies of police, and tor the establishment of 
police fur neighbouring cllstrtots and boroughs jointly ; 
and for charging onc-tourth of the expense of any 
borough or county constabulary reported to be efficient 
for the year, In number and discipline, on tbe consoli¬ 
dated fund. 

The Irish Constabulary,—In Ireland, the police 
force was in a perfectly chaotic state till 1814, when an 
act was passed G4 Oeo. Ill, 0. 131) which led to im¬ 
provements of detail by the appointment of superin¬ 
tending magistrates, as well as to an Increase of the 
constabulary force. Other acts followed of a similar 
tendency, edl of which were consolidated by 6 Will. 
IV. 0. 13 (18^), which empowered tbe lord-lieutenant 
to appoint officers and constables in the several towns, 
baronies, and counties Of Ireland, and in the propor¬ 
tions prescribed by the act. This act was amended by 
u & 12 Vkt. c. ya, and again by ao A at Vict 0. ty. 
The Irish constabulary ia organized on military {srin- 
Oiples, the men being armed and occupying barracks. 

POLICY AND POLITY, pol'-e-se, wV-e- 
te (Gr., polis, a city).—Two terms which are 
apt to be confounded, but which are yot quite 
distinct. Folicy is generally used to denote the 
line of conduct pursued by the rulers of a state 
upon Mrticular questions, more especially with 
regard to foreign countries. Polity, on. the 
other band, is synonymous with principles of 
government. 
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POU 5 CY, ia Ziim»Wiiea. (-aM lHStWAWC®.) however, had a nradi clwrcr ap^eh^ion of 

*h>» doctnner aad ms *' Essay on Civil Govern* 
POLITICAL Ev^NOMY^ po-lii^'hd ment,” publislied io 1689, is, m fact, tho earliest 
(Gr,, oiio$, a house or family, and work, ia which the trno sources of wealth oud 
wmat, a law).—Variotui doAuitioiM of the seience value are distioetly pointed out. Various special 
have been given, some allowing it a wider, others treatisesr on trade, money, Ac., had appeared be* 
a nacrower sphere. By some, particularly by foro this time: as Missfeiien’s “ Circle of Com* 
eactier writers, it is regarded as the science of merce ” (1623); Man’s “ England’s Tr^sure by 
governmMit, and the (ffgaaisation of civil society. Foreign Trade” (1664); Sir Josiah Child's 
AocortUng to .M. Say, it is “tlio eoeiaomy of ** Kew Giscourse on Trade’’(1668); and Andrew 
Bociety; a scienoe combining the results of our Tarranton's “ England’s Improvement by Sea 
observations cm the nature and functions of the and Land: to outdo the Butch without flirting, 
different parts of the social body;” and M. to pay Debts without Moheys, to set at Workthe 
Sistnondi considers “the physical welfare of mao. Poor of England with the Growth of our own 
so far as it can be the work of government, as the Lands” (1677). A most important era in th» 
object of political economy.” English writers, history of political economy, as whll as of in* 
however, particularly of recent times, regard dustrial development, was the a^ipbinting of Col-. 
political economy as the science of the wealth of bert to the position of comptrolmr-general of tile 
nations, dealing with those laws which regulate finances of flanoo, by Louis XIV., in 1662, Ho 
the acoumolntion and distribution of wealth reduced the national finances to system and order, 
among a people. “ It iS|” says M'Oulloch, “ the and instituted a complete plan of checks and 
seienceoi the laws which regulate tlie production, balances; reformed abuses in this department, 
distribution, and consumption of the products and and punished those that had been guUty of 
setvioes necessary, useful, or agreeable to man, them; increased the revenues of the state, 
which it requires some portion of voluntary labour while, at the same time, he decreased the bur- 
toproduce, procure, or preserve.” This definition dens of the people, and developed agriculture, 
eaeludes all reference to what exists iadepend- the manufactures, arts, and sciences. In 
ently of man, and may be obtained in unlimited Bir Dudley North published his “ Discourses on 
quantities without any laborious exortioii, Tho Trade.” The first attempt, however, to produce 
earliest treatise on an economic subject is be- a systematic treatise on political economy was 
lieved to be " Tho Ewaxios, or about Wealth,” made by M. Quesnay, a French philosopher, dis- 
erroneoasly attributed to .lEschines Socraticus, tinguished for the subtlety and originality of his 
one of ttie disciples of Socrates, about 427 B.O. understanding, and the integrity and simplicity 
“ Plato,” says M. Say, “ has with tolerable of bis character., His great work, “ Tableau 
fidelity book ii.) sketched the effects £conomique et Maximes ^n6rales du Gouveme- 

of the separation of social employments, but ment coonomique,” was iniblisbed at VersaiUes 
solely witii a view to point out man’s social in 1758. He jissumcd, as the basis of his sys- 
obaraeter, and the necessity ho is in, from his tein, that the earth is the only source of wealth ; 
midtifarious wants, of uniting in extensive and was hence led to the conclusion that agri- 
societies, in which eaoh individual might be ex- culture is the only species of industry which con¬ 
clusive!^ occupied with one species of produo- tributes to the riches of a nation. Among the 
tioB.” To Anstotle, however, the honour is due most distinguished of the followers of Quesnay 
of being the founder of political economy in its was Turgot, afterwards compferoUer-gener^ of 
wider acceptatimi. Tne expression was first used finances, who, in 1771, published his “Reflexions 
by liim, and is to be found in the “Economics.” sur la Formation et la Dutiibation dcs 
In his “Etbios,” he treats ol the regulation of tile tUchessess,” the ablest of the tfbatisesof this 
individual man; m his “Politics,” of tho re- school. The “ FoliticslEssays” of David Hume 
latiou of man tovrorda others in a social capacity, were published in 1752; and although he did not 
both in the family and in the state; and in enter systematically into the Science of political 
his “EoonomkiB,’* of the relation of man towards economy, his essays on interest, commerce, 
proi>mty—the three constituting, in a measure, balauee of trade, public credit, the populoasncss 
a connected work, each being .dej^dent on, and of ancient nations, Ac., are charaoterized by 
intorwoven with, the others. But little atten- sound, enlightened, and liberal viows, and cx- 
tiou wae paid to ocouomio studies lor many posed many of the prevailing ertot* and pre- 
centuriw. after the time of Aristotle, industriu judioes of the time. In ryfiy there was published 
oocupotlaiis of any kind being regarded by Uie in London, in two vols. 4to,'“ An inquii'y into 
anckatsw degrading and unworthy of freemen, tho Principles of Political Economy, being an 
The earii^ general, trmitiso on this subject in Essay on the Science of Domestic Ikomimy in 
modem timM i« the “Traitd de I* Eeonomie Free Nations,” by Sir James Stewart. This Was 
PoIitfa|ae ” by Antoine de Montchr€tien (4to the largest and most elaborate wtuk tiiai had 
Bmm, iots). This work treats of the utility of yet appeared on the subject. In 1776 appeared, 
the meohaifueal arts, and the r<%ulation of manu- m London, the first edition of tiie great work cA' 
faeturee, employaaont of men, the trades most Adam Smith, entitled ‘*An Inquiry into the 
imi>o«tant.teeoiamuni(tie». commerce, transporta- Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Jfetions s ” a 
moai^, Ae. About the same time appeared work which has done more te diffuse sound views 
treatises 04 naoney fay Antonio Serra and Gian on political economy and tb gT. aB 

Donate Ttebulh, ,oi Naples i and on commeroo had preceded It. The Science' is fair the first 
tlw ptehihlkiye qteem 1 ^ Duarte Gomez and time treated in its full extmt. Qe shows that 
Juan ds Ossnl^aree. In Enij^and, Hobbes seems labour ie the real sohree^df wealihf, and that not 
telNtiMljseia ane-bf .tee first who fa^ anything only whan employed ha the «a«ivt#)n of the 
like a i^tinte imtmn. of the soraoe << land, but also when..teapIoyed;fo iwinlaetuarea 
vmlte; for in bk .'Le^thon b*. 34), pub- and cmnmesce. Se ’tiiso ehow^ fh; oppetition. 

> lished in te says* “ The nutrition of a com- to the popolmr oj^ions of 14s time, that tvealtii 
snonwealth' o«»uuteth in the plenty and die- does not consist' iff' 'amT idlver; bht of 
ntibutitm of nurterisls conducing ioBfo.” Locke, the various; neoeswries, epnvenienoesi and en* 
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Joy men to of bnman life ; tlir.t it ia ia every case 
aound policy to leave tadividtuda to pursue their 
own interest in their owuimy ; ana that wlien 
they prosecute branches of mdhstry advan- 
tag^os to thcms^ves, they are lieoesaartly idso 
prosecuting such as are advantages to the 
pnblus; aU regulations intendetT to force in¬ 
dustry into particular ehQnnels> or to throw re- 
striotions in the way of oonuneree or manu¬ 
factures, being impolitio and pernicious. Mr, 
Maithns’s “hlssay on theprinmple of Popula¬ 
tion’' (1798) was the oonsidetable con- 

tribtttioii to the science. He maintained that an 
increase in the means of subsistence is the only 
sure criterion of a permanent ^d beneftcial in- 
ereaso in the nnmWe of a people; that the 
danger in every ootuitoy is an excess of nambcTs 
as compared With the moans of subsistence } and 
that were iiopulation not kept down by moral 
restraint or prudence in matrimrmial connections, 
vice, want, and misery must be the result. In 
1802, M. J. B. Say published Ids "Traits 
d’Economio politique," a work whicli did more 
in the way of diffusing a knowledge of the true 
principles of the science on the continent and in 
America than imthaps any other work of the 
kind either before or since. The “Principles of 
Political Economy and Taxation," by David 
Kicardo, appeared in London in 1817, and ia 
generally considered as the most able, profound, 
and original work on the science siuco the time 
of Smith. The doctrines for which the work is 
princi|)aUy noted are the theory of rent and the 
consequeut theory of value. In 1821, James Mill 
published his “ Elements of Political Economy;” 
and in 1825, J. IL M'CulIooh his “Principles of 
Political Eiranomy.” Archbishop Whately pub¬ 
lished “Lectures on Political Economy,” do- 
livered at Oxford in 1831; and Nassau W. 
Senior’s treatise on Political Economy, appeared 
inthoEncydopairiiaMetro^itana in 18^6. Onoof 
the most distinguished political econonusto of our 
time Wiis the late John Stuart HiU. Ha was a 
full believer in the, views of Iwocke, Hume, and 
Smith, in regard to money, in those of Eicardo 
on rent, imd of Malihus on population. 
Political economy, then, is the science of the 
wealth of nationsj or the science which treats of 
the production, distribution, and oousumption of 
wealth. By wealth is meant anything necessary, 
useful, or agroesible, and at the same time pos¬ 
sessed, of exchangeable value. Some objects, as 
air or light, are useful and necessary, hut are 
iuoapabla.iaf b^dng exchanged; others again, as 
food, fuel, ico., are necessary, and at the some 
time are objecto of exchange. It is only to the 
latter that the term wealwi is appUed. That 
quality of any object which renders it capable of 
gratifying our desires is called its value: thus 
.the value of air is its power to support.life; of 
water, to slake tbirat, «c, lYbat is termed the 
intrinsic value <H an article is measured solely by 
its utility to man, or its capacity to gratify 
human desire; eigtriniiic, or exchangeable value, 
on the other hand, is measured by its oapacity to 
procure us sometlnni; else in eximange. Thm^ 
which are evmywhewtiabuBdant, and. require no 
labour toxenper tite^ useftd to man, have only 
iuttineio value; thinjQi,,again, ivmeh derive fhbir' 
power tn.gn^y hiunkn desires from Ihbour, and 
which .aca only found , in'pgrtaculejr places, have 
always',mcnhpRgtahte valho. That which gives 
exehai^eable to an asticle is.kbodr^ which 
is the oidy sqpyce oh wealriu . weajth and value 
vary invenaiy^ the <^b iaerearibf ai.;rim 'o%er 


diminishes, and vice verm, Wooltls is greatest 
where the fticiUty of production is greatest, and 
value is greatest where the diHiemUy of produc¬ 
tion is greatest. By prodccMon, in this science, is 
not meant the production of matter, but of 
utility by ai^voi^atiiig and modifying mattw so 
as to make it satisfy our wants and oontrtbata to 
our Well-being. Production, then, is the act by 
which wo give to any objeot its particular value. 
The substance to which any voluo has thus been 
imimrted is called a pn^uct. There ate throe 
droumstauees, tliA co^int operation of which is 
necessary to stimulate and improve the pr^uc- 
tive powers of industry; (i) secuigty of property 1 
(s) the introduction of exwange or bwtor, and 
the consequent division of labour; and (3) the 
accumulation and employment of pittduce of 
previous labour, or, as it is more commonly 
termed, of capital or stock. Capita{ds defined 
to be “ that portion of the accumulated produce 
of labour which may he directly employeil to 
maintain productive labourers, or tofimuiate pro¬ 
duction.’’ The fitness of any articlb to serve as 
an instrument of production, or to support those 
engaged in industrial undertakings, iis the only 
criterion by which to decide whether it is or is 
not capital. There are only three classes of in¬ 
dividuals directly concerned in the production of 
commodities-—labourers, capitalists, and owners 
of land. Between these throe elasses the whole 
produce of the land and labour of every civilised 
society is always in the first instance divided. 
That twrtion of the produce of the earth which 
is paid by the occupier to the landlord, for th» 
use of the natural and inAercnt'powers of the 
soil, is denominated rent. When, in addition, 
money has boon expoadti<l in the improvement of 
the soil, building, &o., the money paid on tbiSf 
though commonly included under rent, is stricUy 
remuneration for the use of capital. Hence, 
after deducting rent, the remaining produce of 
tlie land and labour of every coimtxy must pri¬ 
marily be divided between the two great clams 
of labourers and capitalists. Proftto constat of 
that produce or its value which* remains to the 
capitalists after their necessary payments to 
others have Iieen deducted, and aftw the capital 
wasted or used in industrial undertakings nave 
been replaced. Profits are not measured by the 
proportion which they bear to the rate of wages, 
hut by the proportion which they beat to tha 
capital by whoso agency they have been pro¬ 
duced. The consumption of any artiole is not 
the consumption or annihilation of matoer, but 
only the. consumption of those qualities which 
render them useful or desirable. Consumption 
is thus the opposite of production, and is to de¬ 
prive an article of the value coitanunioated to it 
hy labour. Commodities are produced only that 
they may be used or consumed.; wThroduotivo 
consumption is when the advantage, or benefit, 
whether material or otherwise, accruing in con¬ 
sequence to their possessors exceeds their value; 
and they are consumed uuproductiwly when 
such advantage or benefit is leas than their value. 
The prosperity and decay of nations depend upon 
this balance. 

POLITICS, pol'-e-fa'ito (Gr., poUs, a city}.— 
In its widest acceptation, tMs is both the science 
and the art of government, or the sdenoa whose 
objeot is the regulation ol man in all bis relationa 
as the member of a state, end the impliogtiun of 
science. As a state is a body of men united 
t<^ther for mutnal benefit, ana the better to 
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car^ out tiv! ends of life, politics extends to the 
various means by which these purposes are 
eSeoted, and includes whatever is the subject of 
positive laws. It includes the various branches 
of intornational law, Constitutional law, political 
economy, diplomacy, {mliee, &o. The political 
sciences are usually tlivided into the abstract, or 
purely philosophical, and the historical and 
practical. 

POLITICAL OFFENCES, po-M-e-kal.- 
Distinot ftom ordinary offences in being con¬ 
sidered injurious to the safety of the state, or 
involving a violation of the allegiance due by a 
subject to the supreme authority. Among the 
jRomans and other nations of antiquity, offences 
of this kind were punished by death, confiscation, 
or public infamy. In England the crimes defined 
as treasonable or seditious are regarded as political 
offences; but in this country political offenders 
from other countries are allowed to tako refuge, 
and are not included in the action of extradition 
treaties appluiahle to ordinary crimes. This 
course has been adopted in deference to the 
strong popular feeling against the possibility of 
being made' the moans of aiding the vengeance of 
foreign despotic-governments. 

POLITICAL UNIONS.-Associations 
formed in England, especially at Birmingham, in 
1831, for the purpose of carrying tfie Beform Bill. 

POLL. {S^cBailot ajtdPahuamknt.) 

POLL ACT. —In 146s, the Earl of Desmond, 
deputy for Ireland, put a price upon the heads of 
many eminent Irishmen who opposed his policy. 
It was made lawful for “all manner of men that 
find any thieves robbing by day or night, or 
going or coming to rob or steal, having no faithful 
man of good name or fame in their company in 
English apparel, that it shall be lawful to take! 
and kill those, and out off their heads, without 
any impeachment of our sovereign lord the king.” 
The killer, who was left to his own private judg¬ 
ment os to whether his victims Were thieves or 
not, received a ‘certain reward for every head 
brought in to the authorities, Sbookiag slaughter 
was the result of this atrocious law. 

POLL-TAX. {See Capitation.} 

POLYANBPY. pol-e -ftn'-dre (Greek, po!u$, 
many; andros, roan).—A form of polygamy very 
common in scnii-civilUed and savage parts of the 
world, by which one woman Itas two or more 
husbands. (See Polyoauv.) In many places it 
originates in the numerical inferiority of- the 
women, arising from the practice of kullng the 
greater numW- of female infants. 

POLYGAMY, p<d-ef-ffa-me (Qr. polvr/amia, 
from and gamos, marriage).—The 

state of a man having more wives than one, 
or a wife having more husbands than one, at 
the same ( 5 '«e PoltasPbt.) Among 

Eastern nations, polygamy has existed from time 
immemorM, and was common among the patri¬ 
archs. it was tolerated by the laws of Moses, 
but the ouetom. appears to have diet! out; for in 
the New Testament We meet with no trace of it, 
and the passages which refer to marriage seem to 
imply that rot^wgainy alone was lawful. The 
Mohammedan .|rengion aHows a man to have 
four wives; ^ the Mrmission is rarely used 
except -by tha ijwh, opd th» Arabs scarotiy ever 
have more tham ono wife. In Thibet and a few 
other places, xmlyandry prevails. Among the 


ancient Greeks, at least of later times, polygamy 
was never practised, although in the Homeric 
age it seems to have prevailed to some extent. 
In republican Borne it was unknown, but It after¬ 
wards was not uncommon, Marc Antony being 
mentioned as the first that took two wives. 
Montesquieu, Voltaire, and others, attempt to 
account for the prevalence of polygamy in the 
East on the ground of the premature old age of 
the female sex in. those regions; the former, 
also, on the ground of the proportion of females 
being there greater than of males—an assertion 
whi^, though supported by the authority of 
several travellers, n no means proved; and 
even if true, is not at all unlikely to be the result 
of polygamy. The Germans, according to Taci¬ 
tus, were almost the only barbarous people that 
were content with a single wife. Polygamy has 
not been without its defenders in modern times, 
most of them grounding their defence on the ab¬ 
sence of any express prohibition in Scripture, 
and others perverting texts of Scripture to 
palliate, if not jastify, the practice. The moat 
important attempt in modern times to revive 
polygamy has been by the Mormons. (See Mob- 
MONf.) In England the punishment of poly¬ 
gamy was originally in the hands of the Church, 
A statute of Edward I. made it a capital offence; 
but it does not seem to have come entirely under 
the civil power until a statute of James I. made 
it punishable with death, like other cases df 
felony. (See Bioamy.) 

POLYTHEISM, pol-e-the'-izm (Gr., palwe, 
many, and theos, god).—The doctrine of a plu¬ 
rality of gods, as opposed to monotheism, which 
maintains the existence only of one. The two 
extremes of polytheism may be regarded • as 
dwilimt,. or the belief in two supreme beings—a 
good and an evil, and pantheism, which regards 
all nature as but God. {See Vanthbism.) Some 
consider polytheism as having originated in a 
corruption of monotheism ; others regard it as a 
deification of the powers of nature. Polytheism 
differs from idolatry in not of necessity including 
the notion of forms, which the latter always does, 
whether it refers to one god or severaL There is 
no evidence in Scripture to show that polytheism 
existed before the Mood, nor have we any means 
of knowing when it was introduced; but it is 
evident that in the time of Moses the Egyptians 
were polytheists, and not a few of the provisions 
of the law were directed against this form of 
error. The Greeks add Romans acknowledged 
one supreme being—Zeus, or Ju;nter—as over all 
others; but they had numerous lesser defties 
whom they worshipped as gods. 

POMONA, FESTIVALS OF, po-W-m. 

—Celebrations held at Rome and in the adjacent 
districts in honour of the goddess Pomona, con¬ 
sidered as the patron divinity of garden produce. 

PONTIFEX, pon'~te-fex (Lat.,pons, bridge: 
facto, I make).—^The ancient Romans established 
a college for the purpose of preserving and 
cultivatmg religious knowledge, the membera 
bearing the title of pontifex, from the notion 
that, by making sacrifloes, the way between the 
deity and the suppliant tvas *' bridged,” or made 
easier to pass. The president of the college was 
entitled Pontifex Maximtt. They regulated all 
public and private religious rites and CjSaiknionies, 
directed the mode of burying the,dead,- pro¬ 
claimed days of festival, and had &re of the 
calendar. .There was no appeal, from their 
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decision. Modern historians consider that officials 
of the kind were not exclusively Roman, but 
compioa to all tho lAtin States, tn the earliest 
tipos of which we have any record, the unmber 
i4 Borne was four; bat additions were made at 
various times, until, under Julias Caesar, the 
pointilfs numbered i& The later emperors gene' 
rally discharged the functions themselves. 

PONTIFF, —One of the titles of 

the Pope, taken from tne Boinan Pontiffs. (See 
POPK.) 

PONTIFIOAIi, pon-tty’-t-Aol.— One of the 

service-books of the Roman Catholic Church con' 
taming those services in which only a bishop, or 
a priest specially delegated by him, may officiate. 
.Thatnowin general use is the PotU^cale Homan urn 
established in 1596, by authority of Pope Clement 
VIII. 

POOR LAWS, poor (Lat., pauper ^—TTntil 
tho reign of Henry vIII., the poor of England 
were dependent upon private benevolence and tho 
charity of well-disposed Christians ; but during 
tho reign of that monarch and his children, 
numerous statutes wore passed for providing for 
the poor and impotent, occasioned, doubtless, by 
the destruction of the monastic institntiont, 
which supported and fed a very numerous and 
very idle poor. (See Beuoajw.) Tho statute 
43 Eliz. c. 2, however, is generally considered as 
tho foundation of the modern poor-law system, 
and provides for tho appointment of overseefs of 
the poor in every parish. Their office and duty 
were principally to provide work for all able- 
bodied persons who had no means of maintaining 
themselves, and to raise competent sums for the 
necessary relief of the lame, impotent, blind, and 
such as wore poor and not able to work. (See 
Pauxsh.) This system continued in operation 
for above two centuries and a quarter—from 
i6or to 1834—without any material modification 
or alteration. The iwovision for setting the able- 
bodied to work was rendered moro effectual by 
9 Ueo. I. 0, 6, which enabled every parish to 
provide, or combine with others in providing, a 
workhousoi The statute 22 Geo. III. c. 83, com¬ 
monly called Gilbert’s Act, authorked parishes to 
appoint guardians to act in lieu of overseers in all 
matters relative to the relief and management of 
the poor, and also to enter into voluntary unions 
witkeach othchr for the more convenient aocom- 
moiwtion, maintenanoe, and employment of 
imupers. At length, in 1833, Pacliament recom¬ 
mended the issuing of a royal commission for 
inquiring into the state and administration of the 
laws relating to the poor, which led to tho passing 
of tho Act 4 and 5 Wm. IV. c. 76, commonly 
called tho ” Ppor-Law Amendment Act.” The 
chief provisions of this Act were the placing of 
tho management of the poor throughout tho 
country, and the administration of the parochial 
funds, under the superintendetico and control of 
a central board, called the “ Poor Law Commia- 
siqners,” who had power to make such regula¬ 
tions as they thought moper for the guidcMSoeand 
direction of the parochial authorities; they had 
also the power of uniting several parishes for the 
purpose of a more oifeotivo and economical ad¬ 
ministration of reliefi. The powers and duties of 
this board were, by 10 and ri Viet; o, *09, trads- 
ferrpii to>A new board^ under the title of “ Com- 
missiofiers for administering the Laws for the 
B^ief of the Poor in England,” which was one 
of tbegovenkiaoutai departments^ 4^ the pre¬ 


sident of which is a member of the jilinistry. In 
1871, the duties of the Coinraissiuners were trans¬ 
ferred to tho Local Government Board, estab¬ 
lished in that year by Act of Parliament. (See 
Guabdians, Pakish, SKm,RMK.NT, and Union.) 
Whenever a person has gained a settlement in a 
parish, he is considered to retain it until ho has 
acquired a new one in some other place. All who 
in any parish stand in need of relief, and apply 
for it, are entitled to be relieved there. If settled 
there, they constitute its settled poor; if not 
settled, its cttsual poor. As regarua the latter, 
they may in general be removed, by order or 
warrant, to the parish where they have a settle¬ 
ment, and they are entitled to relief only till 
such removal can bo effected. The parish, how¬ 
ever, will be immediately exonerated from the 
burden of maintaining any pauper who has any 
relation competent, or by law compellable, to 
maintain him. The relations so compellable are 
tho father and grandfather, mother and grand- 
motlicr, or chililren of the i>auper. They are 
liable to'maintain him at such rate as shall be 
assessed by an order of the justices at their general, 
quarter, or petty sessions, and, on refusal to obey 
such order, the sums so assessed are recoverable 
by a summary proceeding before two justices of 
the peace. Persons able wholly or in part to 
maintain themselves or families liy work or other 
means,and refusing or neglecting to do so, whereby 
they beooine chargeable on a parish, may bo 
ptiiiiahed by imprisonment with hard labour. 
Under the present system, out-door relief is ex¬ 
tensively administered, and there are casual 
wards in the workhouses, in which tcmiiorary 
shelter and food may bo obtained, the recipient 
being compelled to perfoim a certain amount of 
work in return. There are district medical 
officers in connection with every union. 

Poor lawof Sootlsnd.—The preaenterstem, generally 
similar to the English Poor Law, was instituted In 11145; 
but no relief Is given to able-bodied adults, and out¬ 
door relief is the rule. 

Poor Law of Ireland.— The first law of the kind was 
introduced in 1838. There are 163 jinions, each wltii a 
workhouse managed by a board of guardians; and any 
destitute person has an absolute right to relief. 

POOR-RATE. (See Ovekskehs.) 

A 

POPE, pope (Lat,, papa).—Tho title assumed 
by the supreme head of the Homan OathcUo 
Church, It comes from toe Greek papas, signi¬ 
fying father, and in the early Chulroh was gene¬ 
rally applied to presbyters and bishops. About 
A.li. 655, when the influence and aiithorily of the 
Church began to predominate in the West, the 
patriarch of Bpme laid claim to the exclusive 
aiipellation of pope; and in 1076, Gregory Vll., 
in a council held at Borne, decreed that the title 
of Papa should be given only to the Bishop of 
Borne, the several offices or dignities uniting iit the 
person of the Bomau pontiff—(i) primate or head 
of the Roman Catholic world; (2) bishop of Home 
and metropolitan of its proidnce; ana (3) tem¬ 
poral sovereign of the Pa|)al States. On the 
subject of the Pope’s power, authority, fallibility, 
&C., even Boinan Catholics themselvos ere by no 
means agreed. .The Pope derives his power from 
being said to be the suooessor of St. Peter, the 
rook they say upon which Christ was to build the 
Church. In the list of Popes accepted by tho 
Boman Catholics, St. Peter appears as the first 
Pope, (See AktipopI! and Roman Oathouo Be- 
uiQiON. As to the mode of electing a new Pope, 
see CoNoi;.AVX.} 
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Fora foM.—It tnu Ibi many csninries baUeved that 
OB the death of Leo XV. fa> 835, a female wae elected 
to the Papal throne, the eecret <k her sex not being tUs~ 
covered until after her death. She was said to be a 
wotuan who, being in love with a ytmog monk, atnuined 
the male habit, and gained admission to hie monastery. 
She possessed great abilities, and was so learned that 
she was appointed professor, and was at length elected 
Pope. Historians now agrM that tltere » not the 
slightest tonniMfon for the legend. 

POPERY. name given by Protestants, 
generally in a coatemntitous manner, to tho tenets 
and pi^ticca o{ the Roman Catholic Church. 

POPISH PLOT. —A fictitious plot invented, 
and the accusation -supported, by the reckless 
perjury of Titus Oates, a man who had been I 
chnidain of a man-of-war, but dismissed the ser- j 
vice for immoral conduct. He and his associates 
declared that they had discovered a plot on tho 
part of English Roman Catholics, the object i 
of which they believed to be the assassination of 
Charles II., and a general massacre of the Pro¬ 
testants. The particulars were laid before Lord 
Treasurer Danny in August, 1678, and several 
Roman Catholics were, in consequence, accused, 
and upon false testimony convicted and executed, 
among them. Viscount Strafford, who was be¬ 
headed in December, 1680. Oates, who had 
caused the death of so many innocent men, was 
convicted of perjury in May, 1685, and was fined, 
put in the pillory, and publicly and most un- 
morcifoDy whipped. 

POPLIN, (Fr., papcKnr).—A silken 

fabric woven in the 15th century at Avignon, 
and that city, having been the seat of the Papacy 
for about xoo years, probably originated the 
name. In 1775, French Protestant refugees 
introduced the inanufacture into Ireland, tho 
name being corrupted into poplin. Tho fabric 
rapidly mew in favour. As now made, the 
warp IS or silk and the weft of worsted. 

population of the world, 

— The most recent and trust¬ 
worthy estimate of tho total number of human 
beiugs in the world is that oontained in a work 
by Drs. Rehm and Wagher, tho eminent German 
geographers and statistieiaiis, recently published 
at Gotha. As nearly all oivilisod countries pro- 
|iare at decaunial or other short periods censuses 
of tlie population of the states, very accurate 
results may be arrived at in reference to them j 
and although, in such places as Africa, for 
instancOi^there is much guess-work, the estimates 
made by the best infonne<l and most recent 
traveUets have been carefully examined and 
collated. According to the latest date, the 
following are the populations of the various 
great divisiuns of the habitable world: —• 
Europe, 3 a 7 , 743 t 40 o; -Asia, 495,5191,ooo; Afric^ 
sos,Bsi,qao i America, 100,415,400; Australasia 
and Polynesia, .4,353,000; Polar Regions, 82,500 
—Total, *,133,8^,300. 

POPULATION, ECONOMICAL 
TKROBIES "SESPBOTING.—In Political 
Economy,-the ifihjhct of {topnlation is one of the 
most imphrtazm, hrahehes of the science, being 
both the ine^i^ahd the end of national wealth. 
‘It ia, at the fnm time, of the most obscure 
and diifiui^t' fp'hieott to understand, and has 
given rise th amount of discussion. It 

woa formerly in nhUiios a country 

could not le f^er:peoptea^ aia it was supposed 
that tho meohji'.of sohaMtence increased m pro¬ 


portion to the increase of the population, and 
that this could never be a cause of its falling into 
want and misety. Some states, therefore, ax 
that Of ancient Rome, took means to encouragei 
matrimony by reUevtng from taxation and pre¬ 
ferring to public offices those that married and 
had children. Others, kgain, have maintained 
that it it the policy of stam to dieck the incrobse 
of population. The most influential writer of 
modern rimes on this subject has been the Rev. 
Tbooum Malthus, whose views, as ewresaed 
chiefly in an “ Essay on the Principle of Popula¬ 
tion,” published about the beginning of the 
present century, have been widely accepted by 
political economists. {See MAnTHUSiAKiSH,) 
There are, however, so many elements to bo 
taken into account, which appear to bo lost sight 
of in these arguments, as to deprive them of any 
weight or importance. Tho resources of nature 
arc so bc^tiful and manifold os to afford little 
rcasonablb fear for such an issue. Nature has 
provided a thousand ways to prevent the increase 
of the human laco beyond the means necessary 
for its subsisteuce. Like a careful mistress, she 
deals out her bounties with a sparing hand, but 
ever, as the necessities of her dependents increase, 
she finds means to supply their wants. Much of 
the earth still remains uncultivated or untouched 
by the hand of man. There are immense dis¬ 
tricts of North America, some as large as England, 
naturally fertile and fit for cultivation, almost 
untrudrleii by tlm human foot; and tho capacity 
of the Australian colonies fur absorbing surplus 
iiopulation is as yet immense. Every human 
being brings wants into th^i world, to be supplied 
by industry, as well as the capacity for ' labour ; 
for who can say what may bo yet dona by more 
iinproveil means of cultivation, by machinery, 
chomisstry, &c. ? Besides, the extension of tho 
iwinciples of commerca and free trade will open 
up to each other tho extreme parts of the earth. 

PORPHYROGBNITUS, por'-Ji^ra-ffe-n^’ 

(us (Gr., bom in the purple);—A term applied to 
the emperors of the East, born while their 
fathers were reigning. 

PORT ROYAL.—^Tbe name of a’*oblehrated 
convent of Cistercian nuns, situated near Chov- 
reuBO, about five leagues from Paris, It was 
founded in 1204, and the nuns ^ere of tho order 
of St. Bernard de Clteaux. In 1625 theyremoved 
to Paris, where, in the Faubourg St. Jacques, they 
bad a house, known as the Port Royal do Paris, 
while the house which they left received tho 
name of Port Ro;^ des Champs, and beeamo 
occupied by a numlber of pious and learned men, 
who wished to lead a pious and secluded life, aud 
were known as “ Les Solitaires da Port Royal.” 
The most distinguished of this company were 
Claude Lancelot, the grammarian t Antoine la 
Maistre, an advocate and one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished orators of his time; Simon ^ricourt, 
a Jistlnguislied officer; Do Sacy, the eminent 
translator of tho Bible ; the two A'mhtilds*; Pierre 
Nicole, Blaise Pascal, and Nicolas pimtftfne. 
The mode of life in the Port Royal WkS distin¬ 
guished foritsaustcrity. Theyroseatthreeo’bloi'k 
in the morning, and after the COimhOn. taoming 
prayer tboy kissed the ground ,as;a ffciblr 

selt-humilhitlon before God ; theft' they redd, 
kneeling, a chapter from the GOimelkand ofte fToift 
tho Epistles, and concluded wiifi aftdtbet' pmyer. 
Two hours in tho morning q,iid ouoAu the' a^- 
noon wore devoted to masdol' -moar ih the 
grounds a4|ltrdngtbo conv^t, aAiwsy hbterred 
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with the greatest strictness the season of Lent. 
Tiiey established a school, which Was to consist 
of five classes, of five pupils each, the teachers 
being ohiefl^ Arnauld.Lanegdot, Oe 3 acy, Sficole, 
and Fontaine} and they published a seriee of 
class-books on Logic, Orammar, dreek, Latin, 
and Geometry, Whiw bear the name of the 
society. The fame that they acquired for their 
learning and sanctity aroused the jealousy of the 
Jesuits, and was the cause of a long contest that 
prevailed between the two ^wiies, which at 
length led to the suweession of the Port Royal 
des Champs, bjr a bw of Pope Clement XI., in 
1708. The special subject of the controversy was 
tlie Jansemstio opinions held by the Port 
Royalists. (See Jakbsnists.) 

PORTE, OR SUBLIME PORTE.-The 

official name of the Court of the Sultan of 
Turkey. In the 3rd century, Mostasem, the last 
of the Abasside caliphs, fixed on the threshold of 
the principal entrance to his palace at IBagdod 
a piece of the block stone adored at Mecca, and 
thus the entrance became the “ porte ’’ by emi¬ 
nence and the title of his court. The Sultans, 
as successors of the oaliiihs, assumed the title. 

PORTLAND ADMINISTRATIONS.- 
Tho Duke of Portland formed the Coalition Min¬ 
istry (which see) in April; 1783; but it was dis¬ 
solved in the following December, by the coming 
into power of Mr. Pitt. Tho second Portland 
Admini.stnition was formed in March, 1807, and 
lasted till the death of the Duke in 1809. > 

PORTREEVE, pprt'-r«ep (Ang. -Sox., yerijfa, 
the bailiff of a franchiso or manor).—The early 
name of the official known in later times as mayor, 
or prinoiiial magistrate of a seaport town. 

POSITIVISM, OR POSITIVE PHTLO- 
SOPirSr,jt>oz'-t-<io iiiJi..—Tlienamo given to the 
system of philosophy inaugurated by the late 
Auguste Coratc. Humanity, aooonling to him, 
has three stages of development—the theological, 
tho metaphysical, and the imsitivc. (See Auk.) 
In the theological state man is disposed to regard 
all eifcctg as supematoral, as signs of the pleasure 
or displeasure of some superior being or beings. 
In the metaphysical stage the supernatural agents 
give place to abstract forces supposed to be 
Inherent in the substances themselves and cajiablo 
of -producing the phenomena. In the positive 
sta^, the mind, conranced of the folly of inquir¬ 
ing into causes and essences, applies itself to the 
disooveiy of those lows which regulate effects, or 
those invariable relatione of succession and simili¬ 
tude which exist throughout nature. The mis¬ 
sion hf positivism is said to bo “to generalize 
soienee and to systematize sociality.” “It is a 
doctrine :^^)able of embracing all that can regu¬ 
late humanity 1 not a treatise on physical science, 
. not a treatise on sdoial science, but a system 
whldi absorbs, all intellectual activity,” All 
sciences, of whttever kind, physical or social, are 
but Inanches of one seience, tube investigatea on 
, one and the same method, The natural sciences 
fur» of two kinds—the abstract, tho other 

? osGi«te« special, desori^iye. The first are the 
ondamoatal sr^ences; th^ latter ate seoondary. 
Qen^l physiology emd chemistry are abatraet 
aqol(^ { Dionm?, a»d minendo^, concrete. It is 
only we abstract sciences with which Comte 
dMds. These be dividesinto two great otasses— 
thefiratcomprehemUiHr all the idmnomena of inor> 

f mle.baidi4i,.tiie second those of^bifhohiedhadiee. 
ut tho mold remarkable aspect <x Posinvism is 


as a Cult, or “ Church of Humhmty.” Thor 
Positivists now foi-m what may be oon^dered a 
sect, with regular ooiigrcgatioual nssemblogea 
and teachers and lecturers. They profess to be- 
Itevo that tho various conceptions of Goel, of 
prayer, of tho soul, and of human society con¬ 
sidered Rs a whole, entertained by thoughtful 

f ersons of all ages, are fundamnatally wrong. 
Ian, as wo are told by tho author of a popular 
exposition of Positivism, is tho aggregate of 
certain phenomena, some of wiiioh are quantita¬ 
tive—dupable of beii^ exactly estimat«d~and 
others are vital, that is, existing only as energies 
and impulses. These impulses are eighteen in 
number, ton being principles of action, five 
means of action, and three (courage, iirudenco, 
and finniicBs) the ultimate result so far as the 
individual is conoemod, and the organs by which 
the other fifteen act upon the material part of 
man and so upon the outer world. These 
eighteen impulses, taken together, constitute tho 
soul, and they are all functions of the brain. 
£\u«}ib as a property of our organization, the 
soul has no existence. The ten principles of 
action ore described ns the affective motors. Of 
these seven are personal—the nutritive, tho 
sexual, the material, tho military, tlie industrial 
instincts, and tho desires for i^ower and app'oba- 
tioii; the other three, attachment, veneration,and 
love, being social. A good man is uno whose tiireo 
soci^ affective motors are stronger than his 
seven personal affective motors. The objects of 
these social affections appear to bo the family, 
the state, and the human race; and the triumph 
of good over evil consists in the fusion of man 
into humanity, the ilostruotion of personality, 
and the devotion of every individual to the in¬ 
terests of all. The Supremo Being is really tho 
abstract Humanity—the sum total of all huinan 
beings, x>ast, present, imd to come ; and prayer 
consists in meditation, undertaken with the ex¬ 
press object of exciting the worsliippei’s affection 
for Hurtiarity. Woiman, in tho abstract, is an 
object of adoration, as the type of the mother, 
wife, and daughter; and me good Positivist 
is supposed to go throe times a-day through a 
mental process, described as “ the invocation of 
tho memory of the dead”—an effort to revive 
within his own brain the Image of those among 
his friends and connections taken awpy by death 
who constitute to liim tho best representatives of 
humanity. The civil worship, as the ncaresh 
Positivo approacli to direet religious observances- 
is styled, consists in meeting In a hall, around 
which are busts and other memorials of great 
men of all times, and meditating and expatiating 
on their virtues. Ttiere are nine ceremonies, or, 
as they might be styled, sacraments. First, thu 
new-born infant is to be solemnly present^ to> 
Humanity. Then, when the seven years’ educa¬ 
tion which is to be conferred on him by the state 
(that is, of course, supposing the existenjc of a 
state in which Positive principles are acoeptod a» 
law) begins, he is to, be solemnly initKtte<i. 
Choosing a profession is the sacrament of destim~ 
twn. Marringe is a sacrament because its prm- 
cipal object is tho development of the affeotivo 
motors. Then there is o doclaratioo of 
at the age of forty-two; and a sacrament of 
retreat from active life at rixty-threo; one of 
tmn^ormation at death; and seven years after 
death, of incorporatwa, by which tlie deceased 
,w«>rthy is absorbed into the eternal subjective 
' existence of humanity. The prints or teachers 
are to be physicians, authors, or artists. The 
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magniftoent sohemo for esfabtiihwg roveral tbou- 
sanil colleges for the training of teachers, and the 
division of all the people on the face of the earth 
into communities, numbering 3,000,000 each, is, 
we need scaroelj say, as yet unreedised, and it 
appears to bo very probablo indee<l that it will 
remain so. All true Positivists, we are told, use 
a calendar sj^ially preyed, in which the year 
is divided inm thirteen lunar months, dedicated 
respectively to Moses, Homer, Aristotle, Archi¬ 
medes, Osesar, Paul, Charlewnagno, Dante, Gut- 
temberg, Shakesxreare, Descartes, Frederick the 
Great, and Biobat, the eminent French physiolo¬ 
gist ; and every day in the yoar is put under the 
patronage of some great man. The odd tlay of 
the year (the arrangement of Innar months leav¬ 
ing one day to spare), is dedicated to a universal 
celebration of the dead, and once in four years 
there is a general celebration of holv women. 
Positivism appears to be an absurd hasn of many 
philosophies, with Considerable traces of Oriental 
Buddhism and Boman Stoicism, 

POSSE OOMITATUS, pos'-sc kom'-i-tai- 

tus (Lat., power of the county).—^The power of 
the county which the sheriff is empowered to 
raise in case of invasion, rebellion, riot, kc., and 
comprising all able-bodied males within the 
county between the ages of fifteen and seventy. 
All such ])er8ons are bound to attend, on being 
charged by him to do so, under pain of fine and 
imprisomnent. It is also lawful for any peace- 
officer to raise the posse for the purpose of oppos¬ 
ing and suppressing enemies, rebels, kc,, within 
the county. 

POSTE-RBSTANTE. {See PosT-OFincE.) 

POSTIN G^fpost'-ing. —Forward ing passengers 
from place to place by means of relays of horses. 
In most Kuropoan countries, and in the United 
States, the facilities afforded by railways have 
almost entirely superseded^ the posting systeni; 
hut in the days before railways, travelling by 
post-chaise was nearly always resorted to by 
those persons who Were able to afford the expense. 
The name post ” is supposed to bo derived from 
the liatin poxitiig, placed, because horses were 
placed at certain distances on the routes. Posts 
seem to have had their origin among the Persians. 
Darius I., son of Hysta^pes, caused couriers with 
saddle-horses to be always ready at different 
stations throughout the empire, at a distance of 
one day’s journey from each other, in order that 
there might bo no delay in getting reports from 
the provinces. During the empire, an institution 
similar to the modern posts was established by 
Augustus among the Romans. In Germany, 
France, and Italy,' during the 9th oontury, there 
existed messengers who travelled on horseback ; 
they were, however, only employed for the 
government. The use of carrier-pigeons, intro¬ 
duced from the East, had only a short duration 
in Europe. .With the progress of commerce, 
however, the necessity of having posts made 
itself felt, and in all the larger cities in Germany 
mounted messengers and st^o-coacbos began to 
be established. letters were also placed m the 
charge of travellers, merchants, and butchers, 
who rode about thh country to buy cattle. Pedes¬ 
trian messengfirsi who took charge of letters and 
money for the stMents, were maintained by the 
university of Parm>^ the bogiunSng of the 13th 
century. In the'15th century, Louis XL estwj- 
lished, for hisoWnuse, mounted messengers, and 
instituted post-stations at intervals of fonr 


French miles on the prinoiiml roads of France. 
During the next century Charles VIII. extended 
this institution for the use of the oourt. The 
first post was established in Germany by Roger I., 
in the latter part of the isth century. In 1516, 
another was established by his son between 
Brussels and Vienna, by the wish of the Emperor 
Maximilian.' Charles v., on account of the vast¬ 
ness of his states, desired to have news as quickly 
as possible, and caused a permanent riding post - 
to be established from the Netherlands through 
Lidge, Treves, Wurtembnrg, Angsbui^and.Tyrol, 
to Italy. After the death of Charles V., Leonard 
of Thurn and Taxis, who had constructed the 
postj was appointed postmaBter-gunoral to the 
empire. As long as the empire existed, this post 
lasted. Austria and Prussia, in 1850, formed an 
international post compact, in which, after a time, 
Bavaria, Saxony, and some other German states, 
joined. At first, the stage-coaches were united 
with the post-offices; but this arrangement whs 
in that country, as well as in others, greatly 
altered and modified by the introduction of rail¬ 
ways. {See Mail-Coach.) In France, shortly 
after the beginning of the 17th century, the system 
of posts began to receive a more regular form, a 
comptroller-general of posts being appointed. Tlie 
post was then farmed out to private speculators 
till the expiration of the last lease in 1791, when 
the establishment reverted to the king at a time 
when it produced a clear income of more than 
11,000,000 francs. Till the revolution, which 
took away all privileges, the postmasters onjoyetl 
great immunities with regard to landed property, 
the quartering of soldiers, the military duties of 
their sons, kc. The Russian internal postage is 
very moderate, the charge for each letter in that 
large empire amounting to not more than ten 
copecks, about ajd. sterling. In Denmark, the 
post is on the German moilm, and managed very 
much with a view to revenue ; and the same is 
the ease in Sweden. In Norway there is an in¬ 
dependent post, carried on especially by steam¬ 
boats, which visit the whole coast. In the 
Netherlands, the English system of posts seems 
to be followed ; and in Holland, tne Freiicb. 
Posts were first ostahlished in the English colonics 
of North America in I639. 

POST OBIT, c'-htt (Tjatin, after death).— 
A bond or security given by heirs and others 
entitled to reversionary interests, wherelw, in 
consideration of a sum of money advanced, the 
debtor binds himself to imy a much larger sum 
after the death of some person, or of himself. 
A transaction of this kind is generally accom¬ 
panied by the payment of an enormous rate of 
interest; and not unfrequently a court of equity 
has interfered when the borrower has been a 
minor, and fallen into bad hands. 

POST-OFFICE, ENGLISH.-The corn- 
mencement of the English postal system is to be 
observed as early as the rqth century, during the 
reign of Edward HI. It was not,, however, at 
that period a public institution. By Edward IV,, 
p(»t-nouscs were placed at intervals of twenty 
miles; and in the norih, a military post was 
established to communicate with the army during 
the Scottish war. There is no certain Tnfonna 
tion as to what time the general pohRo availed 
themselves of the benefits of Hiis institution; 
but it is positive that, for along time, it was very 
limited. Long before the reign of Charles I., 
merchants, tradesmen, and professional men 
either resorted to less seeure methods of oonvey’ 
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anoe, or employed express messengen at great 
expense, lu the principal cities and universities, 
there were messengers who performed long jour¬ 
neys on horseback or on fool, at^ retumerd with 
answers to the letters. In the middle of the x6th 
centuiy, a post existed ^ which letters were 
carried from London to Edinburgh within four 
days; this, however, only lasted for a brief period. 
In 15S1, one Thomas fiandolph is mentioned by 
Oaiuden os the chief postmaster of England; 
bat there are reasons for oonoluding that his 
duties were to superintend the posts, and had no 
immediate connection with letters. Under the 
superintendence of Mathewe de Quester, James I. 
set on foot a system of forwarding letters intended 
for foreign lands. Before that time this hail 
been done by private persons. In 1633, Charles 
I., by a proclamation, forbade letters to be sent 
out of the kingdom except through the post- 
oiBoe; and three years afterwards he established 
a system of posts for England and Scotland, 
which was conducted according to careful and 
judicious regulations. This was followed by the 
abolition of all local and private posts, and the 
income of the post-offices was claimed by the 
king. The newly-constructed post-office was 
placed under the control of Thomas Wytherings. 
About the same ifime, Charles, in connection with 
liouis Kin, of France, established an international 
post between London and Paris ; while the pri¬ 
vate {K>st which had hitherto existed between Bye 
and Diei>pe was abolished. During the period of 
the civil wars, these institutions suffered severely; 
but whenever tranquillity was restored, a com- 
mission was appointed and a new system estab¬ 
lished under Edmund Prideaux, a menber of the 
House of Commons. “Ue first established a 
weekly conveyance of letters into all parts of the 
nation, thereby saving to the public the charge 
of maintaiumg postmasters to the amount of 
£7,000 pta- annum.” — Jilackttone. In fact, so 
profitable had the invitation of a post-office 
became, that the posts could now be leased for 
£10,000. The most complete stop, however, in 
the establishment of a ])o8t-office was taken in 
1656, when an act was passed “ to settle the 
postage of England, Scotland, and Ireland.” 
One of the principal points in this act was, it 
enacted that “ there shall be one general post- 
office and one officerstylodtho Postmasti^-general 
of England and Comptroller of the Post-office.” 
The arrangements of this act were confirmed in 
the first year of the Restoration, by an act which 
was repealed in Queen Anne’s reign. A metro¬ 
politan penny-post was first started in 1683; and 
from 1711 to X838 more than 150 acts auecting 
the regulations of the post-office were mased. 
For the great radical change which took place in 
our postal system, we are indebted to Sir (then 
Mr.) Rowland Hill, who first gave an intimation 
of his plan in a pamphlet, in too year 1837, He 
there dearly showed that the post-office system 
as it stood was costly and inefficient; that 
partly from ftanking privileges, and partly from 
mnpoUtio chargee on payable letters, it bad 
fallen toto a weak state; and the outla^ was 
enormous, while the returns were disproportion¬ 
ately small. The average cost for all letters in 
Britain i^aiaaboutfi|d., while all packet and ship- 
letters cost about 2s. For a siugte-sheet letter 
sent 15 mites and mider, the charge was 4d.; X5 
to 20, sd.; 20 to 30, 6d.; 30 to S 0 » 7 d. 5 and so 
on. ]!&. Bill summed up the resttli of these 
fhargpB thus:—“ From iSiS^to xSap the annual 
gross revenue of the Poet-office department was 


£*>*90,597; frem 1833 to 1837 itbmountcd to 
**,* 5 *i 4 * 4 - The ^lositive increase in seventeen 
years was £60,837, averaging only £3,578 yearly, 
or little more than one and one-half per tlious-anu: 
although in these seventeen years too ineroaHe of 
population hod been 2^ per cent., or 35 per thou¬ 
sand, and the advance in trade, industry, intellig¬ 
ence, in short, of every species of material and invel- 
lectuai activity, was still greater.” The principd 
feature of Mr. Hill’s magnificent plan was that 
of a uniform penny postage for all inland-borne 
letters and packets not exceeding a coriniii 
weight, beginning at half an ounce. 'The legis¬ 
lature, to a largo extent, adopted Mr. Hill’s plan, 
and on August xyth, 1839, the Important not, a 
k 3 Vic. c. 52, was passed, which empowered the 
lords of the Treasury “ to take the necessary steps 
to give effect to such reduction, and to make 
orders and regulations for the same.” On the 
loth of January, 1840, the uniform rate of id, 
pur iialf-ounoQ for pre-paid letters came into 
operation, and has so remained. The statistics 
0? the Post-office are anything but complete. 
Previous to the year 1716, only a few scattered 
accounts can bo found. In 1653, it was leased 
for £10,000; in 1659, for £14,000; in i6<>3, for 
£21,500; in 1674, for £43,000; and in 1685, for 
£65,000. From that period up to 1733, the 
average yearly net revenue was £97,540. In the 
Postage report of 1838 are aecounts showing the 
gross receipts, charges of management, &o., from 
1758 to 1837. The following selections will show 
its progress:— 


Year ended 
April 5. 
17S8 
1769 


1779 

X 799 

1816 

*837 


Gross Charges of 
Iteceipts. Maiiagetneut. 
£7*2,1175 £148,345 

303,058 140.298 

402,918 263,670 

2,012,731 3*4.787 

*,ioj.74l 594.045 

2,206,736 609,220 


The first entire year of the penny ]iostage was 
1840; but then letters might bo paid or stamped, 
or were charged doable. Dqring that year, 
*9*.93*,.86 s letters mssed through the post- 
offices of the United Kingdom. The revenue 
derived from the Post-office had been £1,649,088 
hi 1839; in 1840 it only amounted to £495,514. 
In 1845 the number of letters amounted to 
329 ,i6i,8h, and the revenue was £760,588. The 
number of letters and the amount of revenue 
increased rapidly, and in t84S the addition^ 
advantage was given of a book-post, by which 
single books could be Sent, open at the ends, at a 
uniform rate of 6d. per pound—a privilege which 
was gradiuklly extended to the colonics. In 1855 
the rate of postage for printed sheets was reduced 
to id. for a quarter 01 a pound, ad. for a half- 
pound, and 3d. extra for each fraction above 
half a pound. In 1857 it was decided that 
packets could be sent by post containing any 
number of sheets, written or printed, but the 
written matter must not be of the nature of a 
letter, and may consist of bound books, or maps 
or prints on rollers ; such packets, howeverj not 
to exceed two feet in length, depth, or width, 
and all must be open at the ends or sides. Begu- 
UtiosB were also made by which such paoketa 
could be forwarded to any of the colonies. 
An annual report by the Postmaster-General is 
presented to both Houses of Parliameht, and the 
following information respecting the administra¬ 
tion and extent of business of the department is 
ohiefly based on the report for 1882. From it 
we learn, axnong other inciclental Item^ that in 
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1839, the year before the iatroduction of penny 
pontage, the number of lettete I>er individiutl of 
the papulation of the United Kingdom was 3; 
in 1840, the year after the establishment of cheap 
posta^. the number was 7; in 187a, whan the 
eystein had been in operation for nvore than thirty 
ycatrs, s8; and in 1883, 35. The ehormoiu 
increase ^ business thrown on the detxurtment in 
tlie rooeipt and delivery of letters alone b evi¬ 
dent ; and when tho telegr^hic, money-order, 
savings-banlc, and insurance work, all a^ed at 
oomparatively recent periods, are taken into 
account, some approximation to a conception of 
the extent of the department may be arrived at. 
The Qoneral Fost-offico of London (now the 
centre of the colossal system) was originaJly 
established in Cloak Lano, near Cannon Btreet, 
whence it was removed to the Black Swan, in 
Bishapsgato Street. After the Great Fire of 
1066, it was removed to the Two Black Pillara, 
in Brydps Street, Covent Garden, and after¬ 
wards (about i6go) to SirKobert Viuer's mansion 
in Lombard Stre^. In 1829, a new and very 
large buildiim was erected in St. Martin's-le- 
Orand, near St. Paul’s Churchyard; but so great 
was the Increase of business that much greater 
i!i}>ace was necessary, and a very extensive and 
handsome building, oppodte tlie other, was com- 
}iletod and occupied in 1873, and is at present 
ohiefly occupied by the principal officials, with 
their staff of clerks, ana the telegraph depart¬ 
ment—the work connected with the reception, 
sorting, and delivery of letters and newspapers 
ifcoing carried on in tne older edifice. The money- 
order office occupies a separate building; and 
the savings-bank department, after several years’ 
«ocui>ation of temporary premises, has recently 
been removed to an extensive range of offices in 
Queen Victoria Btr^t. Tho rapid increase of 
business, and especially the adoption of the 
|iarcel post, now (July, 1883) coming into im¬ 
mediate operation, will, no doubt, make aeces- 
oaiy canmdecable additions to ths baihUngs 
occupied by the d^rtment. 

OflUisl Stsffi~The Postmaster-CtsBeml, Uie tespon- 
aihle head at the demrtiaent, is a member of the 
niintstiy, and McersUy, but not invariably, of the 
Catdaetrimd, of eonne, vacates bis office wltha change 
of admtDlstntloD, Ha receives a salary of £2,500 per 
annum, and is aunwed two private secretaries, with 
s^ariee of £sooand £4ooteBp^lvaly. Thepermanent 
head of tbe atefi it toe secretary, who has a salary of 
£1,750. iOiera are, besides, coanected with the aecse- 
tsii^'a department, a ABaocui secretary, a third secre¬ 
tary, three sasistant-seerotariei, a seoretav (or Ireland, 
smo a BUiwByef-general for Stotlaad. Ttiere are 50 
Buperlor officers in the mehcopoUtan offices, heads of 
(departments, ehiet elarki, ho.; ts autveyots, 915 bead 
postmaetem, in toe Vnitea Stogdem, sad 15,066 sub- 
postmastem and Letter noeivats. la London, BnfaUtr, 
and BdSabmgh tiwre are 1,375 male and jeo female 
^erks and snperiuianding officers, and 1,103 female 
dcLepaphlsta wtumen employed at the counter, and in 
otoeroapa^es. Of prOvinchd clerks and tetegrapblsts, 
there 010.5,095 hi Enghuid end Walm, 473 in Ireland, 
«ad 793 la SttoHead, 16,1155 pemons ore emph^ed os 
trief^hiato, iettOMtorriets, sortma, menengeta, he., 
" o<673 Mlhg .wegolPhiste; (md there are A193 pmeons 
oocopying unestahilsbed poetttons, as auxulary letter- 
ooniers) tslegnmh. meswqgers, ohd porters, tffiegraph 
oohsuracctai bonds, eOpyista, female Serranti; com- 
wisakmaitos j and..tome ore to postmaeten ond dlerks 
in eotei^, dmder tho dirhaioh of toe Postmoater- 
ttoobtol ; ottd 20- oiiPSDte ih. fOtottm coKOtries lor 
Oirilectlonor pu(itogetodd)toer purposes. Altogether, 
the post-office detokctmeBt for toe United Etoxdom 
gtree empkoymsat to *6Ba to mi7?s persons holding 
pBrnmnent tHctoUetol,-hi od dIp l Wi to tooot so.ooc 
toregularir entoteyM. 


Kmaber and Wodt of the Post- 01 Bee.>-Tbers are 
in the United Kingdom 14,916 offices, of which 915 are 
hmd^offices; and there are about 28,660 letter-boxes 
and other teomkoelea lor lettem. The first street 
mUoT-box was totoed. ot the comer of FleetStreet ond 
Patringdoo Street, London, to March, 1855. The 
estimated number of letters delivered to the United 
Klf^dom in iSSi weo 1,229,354,600; post-cards, 
*33,329,600; book-packets and clrcnlars, 271,038,700; 
and newspapers, 140,769,100. There are 620 post-towns 
in Bsgta^ utd Wales to which moUa are despatched 
daiiy from Lendoo. The nUmbor of letters reerivsd 
in the UetttRied Letter Offlem, the addresses bmog 
ingnffioicat, or toe peilrsans to whom they wore ad¬ 
dressed betog nndtaOQverahle, wso 3,454,885; of post¬ 
cards, 559,469: cd boto-paokOba, 4,701,394; and of 
newspapeie, 417,794; the totalBUiuber being 11,130,482. 
When possihiA, after (qMolAK the letters, tb^ am 
returned to the writers, and the book-packets and 
newspapers to the senders. The total eothneted num¬ 
ber oiletters, post-cards, book-paricets, and newspapers 
received from sdiroad to the course of toe year was 
69,000,000, and the number despatched to foreign 
eonntries was about 67,000,000. In one year 31,345,861 
telegraph messages were forwarded. Statistics of 
toe money-order, savtogs-banfcs, and other depart¬ 
ments are given below. Inland revmiue licenses aro 
also obtained at tho post-offices; and to >861-a, 1,170,834 
licenses were Issued. 

Kevenue and Exjumditars.—la 1S81, the gross re¬ 
venue of the Post-Office was £9,028,374, thus divided: 

‘ —Postage, 6,770,233; commission on money and 
postal-orders, and value of nnelalpied money-orders, 
*•257,368: aavlngs-tiank profits, £346,373 ; revenue 
from telegraphs, £1,654,401. The ce^.nditure was 
£5,937,899rUr postal service, tocludlcg money and 
postal-order business,. £3,648,721; packet-service, 
£637,875 ; savings-bank. £200,574 ; telegraph service, 
£1,440,779. The net revenue, toerafore, ot the de¬ 
partment was £3,100,475. 

Postage Stamps and Euvricpea.—Stamped postage 
covers were issued to 1840, and soon afterwards, 
stomps to be affixed to letten were sold by the Post- 
Uffica They ore now in general use, have almost 
entirely superseded money payments, and are avail¬ 
able alto os receipt and telegraph atampa They are 
provided in sheets, perforated so that one stamp con 
oe easily detached, and gammed at the back So os, 
when moistened, to be adhUEVe to the latter. P(»tage 
stomps affora a oonvenleue sMans of transmitting 
small sums of money, as they .eaa be changed into 
cash (making a slight allowancs) at any post-office. 

Xossy-(lrdsrs.—The system of issuing money-orders 
was be^n to 1792, but was little used on account of 
the expense. In 1840 new regulations were made, and 
now this department Is one of the most extensive and 
useful to connection with the Post-office. Money-order 
bualiieas with torrign oouatrles began to 1669. In the 
year r88i-82, 14,692,828 -money-oKiiffs ware issued to 
the United Kingdom, representing a sum of £23,367,672. 

, These orders are issued at a low sate of eommlsslun, 
and can only he cashed at the partloular office at which 
they are mode payable. The money order system ex- 
! tends to the colonies, and in iB8t-to, 121,210 brddrs on 
tos colonial offices were issued to toe United Ktogdom, 
and 771,515 were issued in the colmiiw. In tbesame 
period, ^,054 orders on foreign countries were issued 
to the United Ktogdom, and 773,123 payable on offices 
in toe United Ktogdom were issued abroad. Rpoently 
Poital Orden, payable at any post-office, have bemi 
Issued for small fixed sums, and not Itkamatteytordeis 
for any amount. Th^ must be presented lor payment 
within three moatos Irom the date M team, at, falling 
that, a tmeh commission ig ctuuged eQaat to cost. 
In toe year to which reference has )b4en Silxeady madb, 
4,462,920 postal orders, representing were 

issued, and the average time they weto in .tomUtetoin 
, wssstodays. 

PestedBce lavtege Baidca,-<S»vtogs B^tok* sirs now 
established at aU mcmey-otdMr affioeS)i 'idfiGe mttos of 
hot lass than shUltog may at ai^ ttotene depodtod. 

I Mot more than £30 is received la st^-ttoe yeai^ nor is 
r any Interest psdd when toe amount standlnfif^ dc* 
poiritor’s acomnt reaehes £150 ekdiudve.w ntomt. 
Interest Is piP dt toe nte of Shinto psk ptomdjijsr 
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was £t2,9si,23o, wMch, added to tba dopoaiU 
preTloqsljr In the bank, and the ^interest thereon, 
amounted to a total ot £49,907,355, The tBpayvaeaiA 
at dapoilts amounted to £10,8^333. The inteieet 
paid or eredited ta denosltorB in.tue tttenty-one yeaie 
which had eUpeed alnoe the estakttihiheiut of the 
banhs amounted to ndulr £8,seio,<MO.< In order to 
encourage email aavinge, at every Post-Oilloe in Ute 
Hutted Blingilom forms for the making of ampill 
deposits in Post-Office Savings Banks axe now issued 
gratuitously. Each ot &eie forms, addtdi' are about 
the else of an ordhsKTcheque, has twelve divisions, in 
each of which a peony poatam stamp esm be placed. 
'When a form has thus been Bii«l wiw twidwt^stamps 
it will be received at any-Port'Offioe at which there Is 
a savings hank as a deport of a shilling, ha i 83 i- 8 a, 
£71,696 was received from this penoy stamp saving 
eoheme. By the Savings Banks Actof any person 
may now Invest, at any Pest-Offioe in the United 
Kingdom at which then u a savings bonk, small sums 
in any one of the following Government stocks—Con¬ 
sols, Seduced, or Kew 3 per cents. The sums so 
invested must not be less than £io, and must not 
exceed £100 in any one year, and the sggregateamount 
held by any one mvestor most not exceed £300. The 
total amount Invested on behalf of depositors at the 
«nd of Hiorch, 1883, was £875,086. 

Annuities and £tfe Assmansss. — These ate now 
affected, through the medium of the Post-Office, at 
moderate rates. This business was begun in April, 
1865, and between that date and the end of iS&i, 
x 8,959 contracts bad been entered into. 

Telegraphs.—The Telegraph Act, passed in Jnly, 
1S68, enabled the Postmaster-General to purchase 
oxiating telegraphs. In i88i-8>, the number of tele¬ 
graph messages transmitted by the Post-Uffiue was 
31,345,861. The total numher of Post-Offioes and 
railway stations whence messages could he sent was 
5 , 59 S. 

Patsels Post.--A ipareels Post is arranged, to come 
into operation in Augnst, 1883; and it is expected 
that It will be made-extensive^ available. 

POST-OFFICE, OFFENCES 

AQAINST.-—The Postraastser-Goneral enjeye the 
monopoly of oarrying letters; but that privilogo 
does not extend to printed books or newspaiiers. 
A letter, howevgr, tqity he sent by a private 
friend or me8aenger,;aud legal writs, merchants’ 
letters, sent by vess^, or along with goods, are 
excepted. But no person is permitted to collect 
and send those excepted letters, for that would 
be infrinjdng the rights of the Poet-OMoo. The 
penalty for an oflenoe of this kind is £5. Any 
person employed by the Post-Office who steals a 
post letter is guilty of^elohy, and liable to severe 
pnoiidtmeut; and reomvers of letters improperly 
takra or stolen are also guilty of felony. Who¬ 
ever Steals, seoretes, or destroys printed papers or 
newspapers sent by post commits a misaeamcan- 
our; and delaying the delivery of a letter or 
tel^^pbk messago, or disdosing the oontents, 
is also an offence. 

FOST-OFFTOE DIRECTORY. [See 
DiBCOlOBiffiS.} 

pDstad international con¬ 
tention.-—a OongMBS of representatives of 
aU the great European powers, and the United 
Etatee of North Ameriaa> ntet ait Berne in Bep- 
iMid>Sr» Sfi74, said mgned a oepsientioa agxedng 
4oan^onn.i|itss'«fpQBhige. ' A ' 

FOSTp.I*A7E) (Lah, jmhih, I 

. Aenuimd)>'‘-4n,Thflhsoptty and Geometfy Jh some' 
afaing aascimed or taken for nanted, in order to 
prove sometblag. ebe. Kant a poatnwte is » pro- 
eomtton Whose Mctidaty is itmorpoiatsd widi that 
olaffhtlfer,dolihat .yenn^ rejhnMhdt other or 
agigsitatt^ u ni^taesdrf^. sup¬ 

poses: Rtf three j^silatM of praotieal reason 


are freedom, immortalitv, and Ged. In Geo- 
met^, the three postulates of Euclid are—a 
straight line may be drawn from one point to 
another; a line Already i^wn may bo produced; 
and a circle may be described from a given centre 
with a given radius. * 

POSTULATION, pot-lu-lai'-thun (lAt., 

an asklr^).—-In Canon Law, a presentation or 
recommendation to a superior, to whom the right 
of aiipointment to any dignity belongs, in favour 
of one who has not a strict title to the a^’P^ut- 
ment. 

POSTURES, poa'-tures (Lat., poMtw'a, a 
placing ),—A term applied in ecelesiastical mat¬ 
ters to the attitude observed in public worship, 
and also used in eonnection with private worsliip. 
Tile ancient Christians assumed four postures in 
their prayer—^standing, kneeling, bowing, and 
prostrate. 

POT-WALLERS, OB POT-WALLO¬ 
PERS.—Before the Reform Act of 1838, in some 
of tlie rotten borooglis, persons were considered 
entitled to vote for representatives in Parliament 
if they boiled a pot over a dro-plaoe erected in 
the o{)en air within the limits of the borough, 
an act vrhiuh entitled him to be considered as 
able to provide for his own subsiiitence, and not 
under the necessity of applying for parochial 
relief. The vote of a pot-walloper wm generally 
easily purchasable, the luioe varying with the 
closeness of the contest. 

POUND, powtid, (Lat., ponduti weight).— 
An English measure of weight of several denomi¬ 
nations ; such as avoirdupois’, ti-oy, apothecaries’, 
bo. The pound avoirdaiwis is divided into 7,000 
graius troy, the other pounds into 5,760 grains. 
The former is divided into 16 ounces, and the 
latter into is. 

In Koney. — The pound sterling is equal to so 
Shillings, or n40 pence. In ancient times, 940 pence 
Were equivalent to a pound weight of silver; hence the 
or^n of tho'wotrl. 

Found.—In English Law, an enclosure in which stray 
cattle are put and detained, until the damage done by 
them is paid tor. Foimetly there was a pound In 
every pariah. 

POWER.—In Philosophy, power fa asually 
regarded as of two kinds—on aotlvo power, or 
the principle of acting or making any change; 
and passive power, or the principle of bearing or 
receiving any change. 

In Law, power Is an Mitboiiiy which one mas gives 
to another to act for him, and is commonly applied to 
a reservsdiOD made in a conveyance for iisisons to do 
certain acts; os to make leases, or the like. Fewera 
deriving their effectfrom the Statute of Uses, are either 
given to a parson who hss an estate limited to him by 
the deed creating the power, or who bad an estate in 
the land at the time of the execution ot the deed, or 
to a stranger to whom no estate is g(ven, and the iiower 
is for the benefit of others. In Scotland, powers are 
genertdly known as facaltiss. 

In Politics, power is equivalent to an Inde^iendeut 
state or kingdom. Congresses are attended by ' * repre¬ 
sentatives of the powers." The “ sis great powers ' of 
Enrope sre Great Britain, France, nusaia, Austria, 
Russia, and Italy. 

POWER OF ATTORNEY. [See Arson- 
Rsr.) 

PR®FEOT, pre-fect (lat., overseer).—^A title 
borne by various Roman fnnotiouaritf. Tho 
wrht, was charged with the maintenanoe 
of' order in tho e%: and the prt^eetui jwrrtorio, 
oommanded the soldiers appoutod to goazd the 
' person of the emperor. 
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PRii^MUiNIRE, prt-mvi-ni'-re (LAt., a oor- * 
ruption of prc^monere, to forewarn).—la Law, < 
the firet word of an ancient writ, by which a ^ 
party was summoned before the king to answer a J 
charge of contempt against him, by doing some ' 
act in derogation of the allegiance due to him. ' 
As 41 QW used, the term is both applied to the 
writ itself and to the offence which forms the ^ 
subject of many stringent statutes still unre- ^ 
pealed, though long smee dormant. Terrible , 
penalties are denounced by statute against this : 
offence; yet such prosecutions are unheard of i 
in our courts. There is only one instance of such ^ 
a prosecution in the State Trials, in which case ' 
the penalties of a x>n»munire were inflicted upon 
some persons for refusing to take the oath of 
allegiance in the reign of Charles II. The chief 
Acts of Parliament referring to the offence of 
praimunire are 6 Anne c. 7, and la Geo. Ill. c. xi. 

PR.<rETOR, pre'-tor (Lat.,p«e-co, to precede). 
—A title given to the Homan consuls who led 
the armies, and also hold by a magistrate who 
ranked next in power to a consul, and who, in 
feet, was almost equivalent to a third consul, 
(.s'ee CON.SUL.) At first patricians only were 
eligible to the office, but in 337 B.o., plebeians 
were permitted to hold it. The foundations ' 
were chiefly judicial. In course of time, especi¬ 
ally under the empire, the number of praetors 
was gradually increased from one to eighteen, 

PR^TORIAN BANDS.—Boman soldiers, 
whose special duty it was to protect the person 
of the emperor. In the time of Augustus they 
numbered nearly 10,000 men, divided into cohorts 
each about 1,000 strong. They were picked men 
and highly tmid, and in course of time became so 
powerful and arrogant that they were able to 
influence the succession to the purple, if bribed 
suiBoiently. The Emperor Ooustantine abolished 
the force as a separate body, in 3x2 a.d. 

PRAGMATIC SANCTION, matj-maf-ik 

(Gr., pj-opma, a deed or act).—A solemn decree 
or ordinance Of a monarch or legislature on some 
matter of imtortance. The phrase seems to 
have originated with the Byzantine monarchs, 
but was early introduced into France, and is now 
more \>articidarly applied to several of the more 
important state decrees. The princiiial of those 
are x. The ordinance of Louis IX. in 1269, by 
which the liberties of the Gallicau church were 
established, a. That of Oharlcs YIL of France, 
in 1438, occasioned by the schism in the Church 
between the oounoil of Basel and Pope Eugenius 
IV. It confirmed the decrees of the council of 
Basel, and declared its supremacy over the popo. 
3. T1)0 ordinance confirming the decrees of the 
same council, adopted in Germany in 1439 by 
the diet of Mentz. 4. Thd instrument by which 
Charles VI., emperor, of Germany, in 1722, 
endeaToured to seoui'e his dominimis, taiUng male 
issue, to his daughter, the archduchess Maria 
Tlicresa. 3. The instrument by which Charles 
HI. of Spun, in 1759, settled the right of suc¬ 
cession to the throne of the Two Sicilies upon hU 
bird son aiiAhia descendants. 

PRAJAPATI, pmh'^ja-pa-te (Sanscrit, 
praja, created beli^ { pari, lord).—In Hindoo 
mythology, on* of the names of Braltma, and 
also of certai^diviae personages, about ten in 
numboT, wWw*re produeftd by Bmhma, and who 
oreatedall esrsd^beings and natural phenomena. 

PRAJKA PABAMITA, pnp'-na jxx-ra- 


mf-ta (Sanscrit, pre^'a, wisdom; pafxtm, to the 
other shore).—^Tho title of one of the principal 
Sfitras, or exepositions of the Buddhist dociinos. 
[See Sutras.) It is partly eulogistic of Buddha, 
but mainly an exposition of abstruse metaphysical 
teaching. 

SPRAYER, prayr (from Lat., premri, to 
beseech).—^lu nearly all ages of the world, and 
among all professors of any form of religion, 
prayer, or direct appeals to the Supreme Being 
lor sp^ial objects, have been nearly universal,' 
The practice of it is clearly enjoined iu.Scripture, 
and the necessity of it is universally admitted by 
all who p;^fesB and call themselves Christians. 
It implies faith in the particular providence of 
God, and is cither public or private. It is said 
to consist of adoration, confession, supplication, 
intercession, and thanksgiving. By adoration, we 
express our sense of God’s infinite perfections, 

I and acknowledge our constant dependence upon 
Him; by confession, we acknowledge our mani¬ 
fold transgressions, and our uuworthiness of 
benefits: in supplication, we entreat him not to 
deal with us according to our deserts; in inter¬ 
cession, we petition for others, for friends, 
enemies, all men; and by thanksgiving, we ex¬ 
press our gratitude to God for the benefits He 
hath bestowed upon us. As reasons for prayer. 
Dr, Paley says, (i) “A favour granted by prayer 
may be more apt, on that very account, to pro¬ 
duce good effects upon the person obliged; ’’ (2) 
“it maybe consistent with the wisdom of the 
Deity to withhold His favours till they are asked 
for, in order thereby to keep up and circulate a 
knowledge and sense pf dependence upon Him 
(3) “ prayer has a natural tendency to amend the 
petitioner himself, and thus to bring him within 
the rules which the wisdom of the Deity has pre- 
Bcribcil to the dispensation of. His favours.” 
"When, however, we pray for what is requisite 
and necessary for the body or blie soul, we are at 
the same time to use every exertion to obtain it; 
for while exertion without prayer is presump¬ 
tion, prayer without exertion is a mockery to 
God. 

Prayers for the Dead.—^In the Boman Catholic, 
Greek, and other Oriental Christian Churches, pravers 
for the souls of deceased persons are offered. The 
connection of this practice witli the doctrine of Purga¬ 
tory, or an intermediate sUta, is evident. In ancient 
Egypt, In India, and China, prayers for the dead were 
offered. The Jews found authority for this in the 
book of Maccabees ; and in the early Christian Church 
such prayers were offered. In the Burial Service of 
! the first Book of Common Prayer authorised In the 
Church of England, prayers for the deceased were re¬ 
tained ; but they were afterwards expunged. 

PRAYER-BOOK. (See Litubgt.) 

PRAYER-MILL, oe PBAYER- 
■WHEEL,—^An instrument used by Buddhist 
priests. One form is a small wheel, snth “ flies,” 
on which are written prayers, and the motion of 
the wheel is supposed to confer all the merit of 
the recitation ox the prayers upon him t^ho' sets 
it in motion. Anotlier form is a Isjrge eg^-shwed 
barrel, upon an upright spindle, coniposed of 
sheets of paper pasted one over anoth», and on 
each sheet is wntton a different prayOr. At the 
bottom of the barrel is a cord which gives ft rotary 
motion. The priests make the x^^iiie spin 
rapidly, and claim the merit of the -x^roerition of 
all the players at every revolution of the barrel, 
and on receiving compensation for tkfeir trouble, 
will spin it also on behalf of Hi* ptoplo. 
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PREACHING, prteUh'-m.-Thls wordj 
litCiRilly niiil strictly siimi&es th^ anitoancing or 
prucUinuug as & herala. The modern* system of 
mcaching was unknown in the eariy Ohucdb:. 
The general mode then was for the ^iriest to'road 
portions of the Old or New Testatnonts, and'ex¬ 
plain or enforce the pifeecpts which they ooh** 
tttined. Crenerally, aeihions weredelivered wh(m- 
cver tho Scriptures W6re rOad, .t^hd somotltiaes 
several hy dUfcreiit persons at tho same meeting. 
Some of Ohrysoatom’s sermons occupied two 
hours ill the ilolivcry, though tliia was the timo, 
geoierally allotted to the wTiolo service., Aboufr 
the istn century, tho scholastic divines of this 
country direotfed their chief attention to the 
study of tho Sacred Soiipturcs, and henoo were 
cidled Bible Divines. They introduced a new and 
artificial mode of preaching, called doclariug. 
Berore this time, the clergy generally adopted 
postulating or expounding a large portion of 
Scripturo, soutcnce by' ientcncc. By the now 
method, the preacher reads a text out of some 
boolc ami chapter of tho Old or New Testaments, 
dividing it into several parts and expounding 
tliem; and, generally, the more numerous tho 
divisions and subdivisions, the hotter and more 
highly was ho esteemed. The opposition to this 
tc'cl ua? mode of preaching continued for upwaids 
of a century, but at length it came generally to 
jircvail. 

PRE^A DAMITES, pre-ad'-nm-iU.-ln 
fsaao do la I'oyrere, or Bererins, by which 
Ln.‘i,ini/.ud form of his name ho is best known, 
pulilished a treatise in which ho ondeavonrod to 
prove that Adam was the progenitor of * tho 
.Jowiah people only, and that before his timo 
otlnr races existed on the earth. Tho Mosaic 
hi'-toiy, as related in tho Pentateuch, relatod 
only to the people to whom it was addressed. 
His sjxsculation produced little effect at the time, 
mill to avoid a charge of heresy, ho made a public 
ii iuintatiou'of tho opinions he liad exjifessed. 
Ili oent arclnsologioal ciisoovories, tending to show 
that man existed on tho earth at a very remote 
pi uod, have recalled attention to tho speculation 
of Perorius, 

PREAMBLE, pre-am'-bk (lat,,prtr, before; I 
ambiilo, i W'alk).—In Law, the introductory part 
of a statute, which states the reasons and intent 
of tho law, A preamble is often admhisible in 
argument in order to show tho moaning or inten¬ 
tion of an Act of Parlfarilcnt. 

PREBEND, ^eb'-end (Lat., preebeo, 1 allow). 
—The stipend which a prebendary receives from 
tho revenues of the cathedral or collegiate ohurch 
with which he is bonneoted. Prebends are dis¬ 
tinguished as simple iind dignitary, the former 
having no more than^the revenue fop-its support, 
tho latter having alvrays a jurisdiction annexed 
to it. The person enjoying a prebond is styled a 
prebendary, • 

PREOEDENTS, pj-es'-e-ifeKts.-^-In law, 
authoritiTO to follow in deterrainationa in courts 
of justice. The precedents, of the courts ore said 
to be the laws of the obnrla; and court wiU 
not reverse a Jud^eht contrary many prece¬ 
dents. . , ■ . 

PI^EOBNIr^B, prB-sps'-few.'^lfflSOhurch | 
matters, is the leader of' a choir, Tn almost hU 
the (dd oathedrtds of EugJandvandJr^rgeneraHy. 
on the he it'th»:^til!gjuit^ id' the 

chapter, ranking next 


intends the choral service and chofisters. In 
Presbyterian churches, the precentor is tho per¬ 
son who conducts the fisahnody, and is generally 
seated at a desk below the pulpit. 

PRECEI^Tj prd-sept. —In Scotch Law, iu» 
order to perform soma legal act, 

PRECEPTORY, jpre^sep'-fo-re.—A house of 

the ICnkhts Templar, nnder a head bearing tho 
title of Knights Prcooptor. (j(fre Tkmi'wuh). 

PRECOGNTOON, pre-koa-nisli’-un (Lat., 
pra, hoforC'; copnitio, knowledge),—-In Scotch 
law, thoi subshauco of the evidence which a wit- 
nosB in a crimmul case is prepared to give at the 
trial, 

PREDECESSOR, jp}-c-tfe.gr.s'-«or (Pr., prif- 

diicesseur; from Lot., prir, and deeedo, I depart), 
—In Law, a person who has preoedod unotlicr in 
tliu same nltioo. Tlio king, the pcesldont, tho 
judge, and the magistrate, occupy the place 
vacated by thoU' piude^caaor. Predooossor ie 
distinguished from aucustor, who is of tho same 
blood ; but it niay, porliaps, ho Bomotitnes used 
for it. {AVe Anoestoii.) 

PREDES I’INATION, pre-deg-tt-nai'-ehim 
(Lat., pros; and ileKU)io, f appoint),—Tho snj>- 
poSfd dcoteca of God, by wliicli Ho has, from ail 
eternity, uneiiangeably appointed whatHoover 
comes to iiass, more espociiilly orc-wninining 
certain individuals of tho human race to evor- 
lustiiig happiness, and foro-orilaiuing tho rest to 
everlasting misery. According to Article XVlI. 
of tho English (Jhuroh, “ Ihedestination to life is 
tho,everlasting putpose of God, whereby (heforu 
the foundations of tho world wofe laid) He liath 
constantly decreed by His counsel, secret to us, 
to deliver from curso and damnation tlioeo whom 
Ho hath chosen in Christ out of manhiud, and to 
iiring them, by Christ, to everlasting salvation, 
as vessels made to honour,” &o, I’Uo West- 
minstPi tioiifession turthor declares that “al- 
though God knows wlmtsoOver may or can como 
to pass, upon all sup|>osed conditions, yet hath 
He not decreed anything or because He foresaw 
it as future, as that which would como tO ]>as8 
upon such conditions.’’ Yet, “fteither is God 
the author of sin, nor is violoncif offored to tho 
vrill of the creatures, nor is liberty, or contin¬ 
gency of second causes, taken away, but rather 
establisbed.’’ Tiiis doetrino is not peculiar' to 
Christianity, but is to bo found among the Btoics 
ami other ancient soots, and is One of the cliicf 
points of hloliammodanisni. The controversy 
concerning it first madd its appe-aranco in tlin 
Christian Church about the beginning of the 5th 
century, Pelagtus and others, about this time, 
denied the doctrine of predestination, and wore 
strenuously opposed by Augustine, who was tho 
first to expound and work this doctrine into a 
system. (A’ce PfilAOiANrsM.) After tlio time of 
Augustine, his opinions were veiy geiurally 
adopted, and were maintained by tJie whole of 
the earlier JBefoimors. The Lutherans, however, 
afterwards abandoned ihom J and they are now 
generally known as Calvinistic doctrines, from 
John Calvin, of Genova, who maintained them 
With great vigour and clearness. The opixments 
of Hie doofrme of predestination among the Pro¬ 
testants oamo subsequently to reocive the name 
of Beittonstrants, of Amiiuans, from James 
Atmhuue, professor of theology at I.*ydcn, In 
Xtkja.,' There i»re two kinds of ptodos^iiarians— 
the'knpralapsiaiiaus, who maiutaiil that Ood did 
.'-v. ■ 2 V 
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originally aild exptiriisly dwrco tbe fidl of Adam, 
lu tirdet to display his jnatioe and mercy ; and 
the enblapsanaos, who pwataiu that God only 
pcrmittid the fall of Adam i but the distinctHul 
18 now littlo obfeervod In the Soman Catholic 
Church the dansenieie were the great maintamerB 
or the AugnstlniAn doctilno. 

PREDIOAMl^^lTS^ monte (See 

OATseoaiBS} 

PRE-EXISTENOS, BOCPEINE OE. 
—many eattetn ndidcas aad philoisopbieB, the 
idea was mti^rtained 'diat human saois were in 
existence the genaration of the bodies with 
which th«w are wnit^ hh this bfc Many of ttm 
Oreek phflosophtrs held a similar opiinou (*ee 
PyTitAOORKAA PsifcosOPHir); aad it was entcr- 
taiueJ too, by a considerable number ot the 
early Climtians dome modem poets and Offirman 
Wiiters have expremod similar views 

prefect, (See Pbmvwt )—In 

modem hiance, the prefect or pr^/et is an impor- 
taut i>olitieaI fimctionary, possesinug extensive 
powets of mnnieipal regulation, 'Ihe anon 
dust mints, or distnots uito winch the dejiart 
ments aic sub-divlded, are under sous prifits 
appointed by them. Council of the I’rciccture 
ac^ in some measure as a oouit of appeal from 
the decisions of tbfi prefect. 

PREJLATE, prel'-ati (I^ai, predatus, pro 
IWred).—Aiteraily, one preftirod or advanced 
before another, bat thi. term is nowconfinod to a 
partscnlar species of preferment or atlvoncoinent 
amoaig the clergy. Anciently, the name was 
appUM to ptiCste or membors of the clencal body 
w general, but now it is applied only to thoee of 
them who have ubhimed tlic voty highest dignity— 
namely, Inslieps and archbishot’s, and in the 
Kastern Church, patnarchs 

PREMIER, preml-p^r (Fr, first)—In 
politics, a name commonly given to the head of 
an administration. 


PREMI3E8, pi«i»'ri.Ma (bat, premmet, 
thwgs before spoken of).^i} Zsiw, a teim denot 
ingaeertam {Wrtof a deed which ex^uesses the 
mibpoGt-mattcr of a document the inuttcuiars of 
which havo been pirevioasly 8(t out at length 
The word is abo a common legal term for a house 
or bmUtmg, and eutihoiuKs, Ac , beloiiguig to it 

PREMONSTRATENSIAN ORDER, 
prc-«ton-rtr«-<ra'»«Mt7! —Areiighnia order, known 
also as NpHcertme, founded m iiaQ, m Germany, 
by fjt. Norbart, caaion of Oleew, designed to 
zofonn the Itremlaiitics of the clergy and the 
monks. Rte beusved that « site for founda¬ 
tion of the (Aoistei Was pelted but to him m a 
and ha lihcrefcn* Bofned the new msti 
tubod'' fiom the JPrtetwia the 

meadow indmated ” The order rose into great 
itnzKWtaneer and ordw of nm» was also estab- 
Ihhad. {a Atwttla,ih«m are aorhe establishments 
of thepzdei?^ n(hieh hwa^snwhere declined. 

I^ROGATlt3S* (Fr, wd- 

rog 0 hf,ftaA 3#t., fpm^ure. to a«k before) — 
Aa emdosMl ^ fibcfdhu: pmdjinge vested in some 
porMouW dr '''ds# hf nemous; thus we 

spehk be thgjjMnnwstlvfiol ^Rhhso of Oomnmas 
or fihntw dl IhMmh the ro^ pretagativot Ac. 
MnsTstiiWi^lT ih# itexm is used ^ the last of 
dtii^ « 0 An<pB|tmai 'i(o* denote the i^piecSal 

ampisiwa tapah hath over imd 

ab»v« idlpernnhsi ma oniw wa^wdhuurr aot)itea 


dwpsiwa dfbsA 

ab»v« idlpernnhsi 


.of the common law, in right of has regal dignity 
In its highest sense, it consists in the consent of 
the king or queen bemgnecessory before any now 
hbW be made, or any oxisting law altered Alt 
the other features or the loyal piirogativc may 
be understood oS comprised in or as meccssanly 
flowing from thw as the right to jiardon 
offenders, of making war or peace, of laying em¬ 
bargoes, ot sending ambsssadois, of bestowing 
honours, cornmissuming officers in the army and 
navy, Ac 


?rerQg^T8 Court, a court wherain all wills were 
giroved, and so cidled beesuse it belonged to the prs- 
mgative of the Archbishop 40 oversee these matters 
USmulu there was a Prerogi^ve ixiurt foi tin province 
of ¥ork, and another for the province of Canterbury 
This jurisdiction was taken away in 1838 and trans 
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PRESBYTERIANISM, prez by tef I e a,n- 
zsm (Or , presbuteros, an eldei).—^lliat Anm of 
ecclesiastical pcdity m which the chief pouet is 
vested m a court of presbyters, or teaching and 
ruling elders Presbyteilamsm differs from Epis 
oop^cy in refusing to acknowledge any such 
succession to the spostleshii) on the jiart of 
bishopH as would constitute them an ufiico 
separate from, and superior to, pnsbyteis , aud 
from Independency, m claiming for piesUjtcxe 
the ofiicial aiithoiity which it ledges in the corn 
mon mi tnbership or the Ghurch, and in asserting 
such a oouniction between the dillcient congie- 
gations of a church as renders thorn amou ibk to 
a common jurisdiction, llie three chincnts 
casting in the Pfesbyteiian system aic (r) the 
authority of the presbyters, more esjieuaily us 
subordinate to no office bearer of higher rank lu 
the Church, (2) the rcpieseutaison of the laity 
in its government, and (3) the provision made 
for its external unity 10 courts of review J’ils 
byterians agree With Episc^liana in denying 
that private lueiabers of the Ghurch have a light 
to share directly in the goveroment of it ■ for it 
w not competent for any membei of the Ghurch 
to assume at pleasure the tunotions either of 
teaching or ruung m it; but they deny that all 
ohuich power rests oxcluuvety m the clergy 
They further admit to each congrccatiou the 
light of jui isdiction within itself. In all chui dies 
where the state does not interfere, the pruiiCaO 
of choosing the minister la loft with the (leopU 
The teaching eldms are the mmistem of the woid 
and sacraments, and are all cm an equality; the 
ruling eiders are the renipentativas of the pe^le, 
and form a part ot uyrcMileBhHrttoal bodies, m 
which they Ime equal anthiml^ wiidi tubing 
elders. A senes of judicatones, idsiog one above 
another, secuies to each (dmroh the watch and 
oato of its appropriate judicatory, and to the 
whole body an efficient system of review and 
Control Without going into the aiguments 
advanced by Presbyterians in support of their 
views, or attempting to follow ottt the traces of 
the system that are to be found in the early 
Church, we content ourselve* with stathig that 
after the Reformation, the laithesain ehurches 
mostly adojited Oomontonal the 

Reformed ej^rohes the Pretbytortp^ The sys¬ 
tem of ohnrsn pbhty drawn «p hqr fMvia when 

K 'sd to OBSuma the |ASt of MsfliStUte’lAAl legu- 
forIffiemty of 3eneya|ha> ever sineebeen 
recognuN^d as the boidi of tbeProthytoiSan iqrstsnit 
The vonons Preiibyterian bodies ^ ^ preset 
day difler v&y ip dswis ana laiuioie pomts, 

bqt their leadltig ihlntMss ssfo^t^esaittA The 
a^ttmotod ^ is tlust 



PRISBYTERY 


PRISSIDENT 


of Scotland, d^ohn Kook hmvr^$, oa his rotco-a 
from Geneva, Iwonght * him tlio s^em of 
Galvin, «i»l introduced itwio jbis {U^Mve^ootsttity 
about 1560. {See 800TI.ASD, CH0at5K-0«>,i Tba 
lowest court m judicature le what je Wtfd the, 
Kirk Session, beina eomp^ed ijhe mmiater' 
and lay or rul^ eMeis ii a or cougre* | 

gation ; the minieter being ex ohalman or 
moderator. Its duty is to superint^d the 
intcriuil discipline of particular obnreh.>l^t 
in authority is the Preebytoryc eoashi^iW vif^ all 
the iniuLsters of a distriet, and one rmhig eldef! 
from each jjarisb, dejmted by Ms bretlurenas'titeir! 
rei>re8oiitativ0. fbie of the ministers is obosen | 
moderator; and the jnrisdiotion ot^ tliis body i 
extends over the churches of the district, and: 
includoB the examining, ordainiBg,"* and censuring 
of ministers, the Hcensiag of cattdklabes, investi-1 
gating of heresies, (feectiiig sentences of excom- i 
munication, &e. All the presbyteries of a 
province meet twice a year, as a provitmial 
synod, and exorcise an authority over the jtres- 
byteries within the provinoe similar to that which 
each presbytery e.xerciso 8 over the several kirk 
sessions within its district. The supremo occlesi* 
astioftl court of the Ohurch of Scotland w the; 
Qeuenil Assembly, which meets annually at 
Edinburgh, mill is composed of delegates from 
the several prosbytorios, &c. (Ste AesEunLY, 
TJIK OuNEiiAIi.) The ministers arc ordaine<l by 
the imposition of hands of the clerical part of tho 
presbytery ; and the ruling elders are set apart 
to thoir office, with solemn prayer and exhorta¬ 
tion, in picsenco of tho congregation. Various 
secessions have from time to time taken place 
from the national oiiurch of iseotland, by bodies 
lioldiiig Presbyterian views, butdiifering on otlier 
points, more pattiaoUirly on the snbiect of 
{.Hitronago and the utidoo interferonoe of the civil 
power. The principal of these bodies are tho 
Free Ohurch (which see), which seceded in 1843, 
and the Gnited Presbyterian Church, being an 
amalgamation of tho Becession Cburoh and the 
Jleliet Synod,’effected in 1847 5 the forlnerhaving 
separated from tho establishment in 1733, the 
latter in 1753. Tho Westminster Confession of 
Faith is the standard of tho several Presbyterian 
bodies in Scotland. 

The ]8resbyterian (Shureh of Safdand was ostablished 
at Wandsworth, Hurrey, 15:^ and reoonstltnted at 
lAverpool in union with the U.P. Church of hcottand 
on ttis ijthdune, zS/h. 

TheXdhh Prestytw^ Churoh is an offshoot of Scot- * 
tish PresbytMlaaltBSi mid oidginated'M the settlement 
In Ulster Of Scotthm ootanuEs duimg tho raigQ of 
James I, 

Tho FtettytoiiisA pensroga^ns in ths tfnttsil States 
were first organinklln Statyland, about tho close of 
the t7th century; the oldest' Is that at Snow UlU, 
which was established in tteo, and the first prestytery 
at Pbltadetpbla in noj. There ore at present four 
chief branehes : the Pmbyterian Chnwsh, JforUv; the 
Presbytadan Ch^b, 8uutb; thb United Presbyterian 
Ohurch i and the CnMberhtnd Presbyterian Oharrii. 

PBJ^BYTEBYi-rjThe space Mwiiibh tlm 
hi^ altar, is nfaiiMd m fw chtwch; ■ iigfimoiimeii ,i|ia 
immO'is r .' 

JOiw to sMaflyditi Mtcwasridll 


hereditaments; lands and corporeal rights beiite 


pariidws- 'f, 

la a Utdo 

bylaw. Ifijk tjido 


foumled upon the presumption, that he who 
ht» had tlve qdiet and nnhttercupted enjoyment 
of a thing for a long period of years, may be sip- 
poi^d to have a just r^ht to it. ITw ^teruxl 
wlikih Mves preseripitivo right baa varied at 
different timos. ■ Ahdiently, the law required 
that the right claimed should have existed undis¬ 
turbed from time immemorial, or, os tho ylirase 
is, “from time whereof the memoiy of man 
runneth not to the contrary.” {See LiatiTATiON.) 
Tho difference between prosmiption, custom, and 
usage is, that prescr^itiou hath respect only to 
one person, or a few | custom is local, and applied 
always to a certain plooo j whilo usage nuky apply 
either to petsons or plaoos. A custom and pro¬ 
scription are in tho right, usuago is In the pos¬ 
session. 

P'KESENTATIOK, pr«-ri»-Mi'-sA«n.- 

In EeoloBiastioal Eaw, is the offering of a clerk, 
by the patron or proprietor of an mlvowson, to 
the bishop or ordinaro. It diffci's from Juimina- 
tion in this, that while presentation, signifies the 
offering a clerk to the bishop for institution, 
nomiiiattoTi signifies offering a olork to tho 
jiatron, in order that lie may be presented. For¬ 
merly, iweseutiition might have bean done either 
by wfi^ or writing; but since tho Btatutc 
of Frauds (39 Gar. 11 . c, it is acoessury that 
all presentations he in writing; and a presenta¬ 
tion in writing is a kind,;!of letter, not a dawl, 
from the patron to tho bishop of the dioooso in 
which the bmeflco is situated, requesting him to 
admit to the church tho. person presented. No 
person can present him8olf, and the person pre¬ 
sented must ho in priest’# orders. Whim tho 
ordinary deehires his apmoval of the presonteo 
as a fit jiersou to servo the church to which he i# 
presentoil, lu' is said to be admitted; after which 
follows his institution or coUation. 

PREBENTMENI^ nf^ment .—A term 

used in ICnglish Law, and applied to the formal 
representation of tho finding of lUi indictment by 
a grand jury; tlie rqwesentation by chufidi- 
wardens to tho ordinary of the state of the 
parish ; a rejiresentation by the Court of Quarter 
Bcesioua of tho omission of repairs of public a'orks, 
&c., and when nsal with rofereneo to hills of 
exchange, it i# the formal demand made by tho 
oreiUtnr to the debtor summOtunK him to pay tho 
bill or accept it. {See Bsbbs OF EifouASOB.) 

I PEESES Of MEETTlirG, pres'-sc^j!.— 
Tho term applied ia Scotland to the chairman or 
pteshlont of a mcetiug. In voting ho has only a 
single rote, and not a oastMg vote unless when, 
according to the nature of the meetmg hekl, an 
Act of Farliannmt gives It him. 

PRESIDENT, pre^^-ileiU {Lat., yrerees, 
from pranMeo, 1 am set over).—^An officer 
apimiuted or elected to preside over au assembly, 
a tribunal, or a republic. Tho chief executive 
HB^IceE of the United Btatte bears this title, aud 
"theaecoml cxeeutive officer, the vice-president, 
'iahy virtue of Ms office ptosideM pf the donate, 
iajbd.sucoeedA to the office of Resident On tba 
;'dWth or aisabfUiy of the regular incumbent 
':iiu»»g his term. The president holds office for 
f^om the 4th of March next after Ida 
iMrion.. He must be a native of the United 
,'8tJtes, at Ibhst thirty-fire yeext of age, and us 
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chosen by electors who are themselves chosen by 
the people of each state, the number of electors 
being equal to the number of seuators and rcme< 
seutalives to which tlie state is entitled. The 
presi<lcnt is invested with great powers, whioii 
are fixed by the oonstitu^on. Ha.^ cbmmander- 
ii) chief of the army and naiiy the United 
states, and of the militia of several states 
when called into the actual service of the Union, 
livery bill wliich ixwises Congieasmnst obtain the 
president’s signature, unless confirmed by two- 
thirds of each houso after bis objection. He has 
power, by and with, consent of two-thirds of the 
yioiate, to make treaties, niul he nominates, and 
a'ith their consent ai)points, ambassadors, and 
other public ministers and consuls, judges of the 
Supremo Uourt, and all other ollcors who-se 
ai>pointmonts arc not otherwise provided for 
lie receives ambassadors anil otlier public minis¬ 
ters, and takes oaro that the laws are faithfully 
executed. He may convene both houses on extra- 
oriiiuary occasions, and in cose of disagroemeut 
hotwcmi them as to the time of adjournment, 
may adjourn them to such time a.s he shall think 
proper. He can bo removed from office oiiitn- 
peaeluneiit for ainl coiniction of high treason, 
bribery, or other high crimes and misuemcanouvs. 
Kis salary is 50,000 dollars; until 1873 it was 
25,000 dollars. 

PRESSING TO DEA'rir.~A mode of 

punishincut. {liev I’Kixn Fokte et Dl’jie.) 

PilESPMPTION, jirc<iimj)'->ihnn .—In 

Law, ail inference drawn from fbo oiroum.stnnocs 
of the case, and usually u.sod .as a startxng-x»oiut 
in a litigation or iirgumcnt. Tims, in the case of 
a man being in pOKScssion of goods, the presnmp- 
lion is that he is tho owner until the contrary is 
proved. Again a mail is pirHirnmd to be innocent 
until he is proved gmity. If a person disaiipcar, 
lie is /M-ftSMinei/ to bo living mi to a certain time, 
thus his wife may consider herself a widow after 
the Inpise of seven years. TresuiniitiouB arc fount! 
in all dejwtmeats of the law, and arc usually 
divided into jjrenumidio /«ris~those presump¬ 
tions which may be proved to the contrary-and 
jjremimptio jvria et tie j'ute, those prosuniptions 
whieJr Cannot bo rebutted by contrary ovidenoe, 
but of those there ard few hiNtaiiccs. 

PRETENDER, nre-fea'-der.—An exiithet 
apiilied to tho sou and grandson of James II.,^ 
who pretended to the thrcnc of Kngland. 

PRIEST, preest (Fr., prPtre or prestre, frd'm 
Lat., preebtdev; Or., pmforfeiw, elder).—One set 
apij^t for the perfortnanco of religious offices and 
edremonies, and, in particular, for the jierform- 
duce of Baoriflecs. Tho coiresxionding word in 
Ijatiii i.B in Gi eok hkreui. The necessity 

of a priesthood, or a class of persons sot apait for 
the jierfcifniajttco of religious Htesand ceremonies, 
and to ktand-, ns it were, intermediate between 
the pco^o and Daily,. has been believed and 
aoknotvledghd by ahnciat every pcojple, pagan as 
Well as Ohnsldan.' The fsitriarch of tho primitive 
world was' priest ns well as Idng in his own bouse i 
nnd wheit ttw shit©'was deVeloiied from tlie 
family, the rlyal and priestly offices still <;on- 
tinued, for tp.be amted iu the same 

person. As sti^ shiargeKl,..aiid |he'duties cd 
the kingW bt^ii mcrcftacd.'a geilarnte order fbr 
tho prieslhcoil'^teWup, inaotooeoantties efteetive, 
in odierR ller|!dita;tyx‘ # 4 , by the raphtafilbu 
of superior wisdom ond Socret cbmmlaui^ urltlt: 
tho gods, inspiwd thu" mind With awe* 


acquired great honour and influence. TIi c Mosaic 
law established a siH'cia]|^riesthood, consisting of 
three orders: the high-priests, the priests, and 
tho Ijevites, oU of them taken from one tribe— 
that of Levi. The priesthood was made heredi¬ 
tary in the family of Aaron ; and the first-born of 
the oldest branch of that family, if he had no 
legal blemish, was always high-iiriest. Among 
til© ancient Greeks there was no general priest- 
hoo^but only thepriestsofthescvcial deities, who 
slanglitered the victims, and who often secured a 
powerful influence, as interi>reters of the will of 
the deity which tliey served. Among the Hindoos 
of Indio, tho priestly system is very fully 
develoiied; the Brahmins, who piosidc over 
sacrifices and divine services, being x}o.', 8 essed of 
great power and influence. In the Cliristian 
system, Christ is reiwcsentcd as the one jiriest, 
who, for the redemption of the world, olfered the 
one sacrifice—that of himself. In the primitivo 
Church tliis doctrine was fully adherod to, and 
the duty of tile jiricst was only to expound the 
divine word and exercise a paternal care over his 
X>cox)lc, without the iieiforniance of any pompous 
rites or ceremonies. As tho distinctive features 
of Koinanisin came to spring ux>, tho charactisr of 
the juicstliood changed, and the mass acquired 
the character of a propitiatory sacrifice. Tho 
Komnn Catholics and the Eastern churcJies main¬ 
tain tliat tiie sacrifice of the cross was to be con¬ 
tinued and kept present in the Ohurob, through 
ajipointed repi eseiitative.s and vicegcieuts of 
(i)irist, who, for that purpose, coiiimue and 
fiartuke in the iirieutly chaiacter of Christ and 
liis incdiatoiial oSice between (iod and man. 
The other Christian denominations deny tliat 
tliero is any otlicr real jiricst but Christ, and only 
regaid the cleigy as the teachers and seivaiits of 
the Oburoh, who, being divinely called and pro¬ 
perly apjjuintcd, possess certain ecclesiastical 
rights, and under take certain duties, which they 
derive ^lartly from divine and partly from Immaii 
Jaw. In the English Church, tho word priest 
denotes tH® second degree of ministers, for 
admission to which the candidate must be twenty- 
four years of age complete. 

PRIMATE, pri'-imit (Lat., first).— 

In the Christian heirareby is a title of honour 
given to certain bishops of a jirovinoe who pre¬ 
side over tho rest, , In the English Church the 
Archbishop of Canterbury is styled Fri'mato of 
all England, the Archbishop of York Primate of 
England; whil* in Ireland, the Archbishop of 
Armagh is Priimto of all Ireland, the Archbishop 
of Dublin l^^rimate of Ireland. 

PRIME, The first of thfi ‘^lossm? 

hours " of the Breviary. {See BitSIVi^r, C.\» 
ONiOAt Houes, &c.) 

Primer, pnm'-er (Lat., jtunwarfuJt),—A 
book of primary or elementary instruction. As 
at first i»cd, it seems to have generally conveyed 
the notion of religious ihstraotion; and the 
earliest. primers contaified lessons taken from 
thte Creed, the Lord's Prayer, the Tep Commhnd- 
ments, or from some other oowmoh fomulary, 
with short and easy cxplajvitida^ f^r the uso of 
young bogipafira, # for private ilev^kni Uence 
tlio torm cOihc sometimes tb bb‘ iBS^amgous 

‘^th prswei^book, Ih'i'^,'''tho 'J^jKt3rm6r of 
Use war pulStoe# j & *535, '“A 

(^dly IMmer In EhBishiia ^ Montial of 
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PBLMOOKNITURE, pri-mo-jen'-e'tiire 
(Lat., primmjeiiitus, firatTwrii).—*-111 Law, is-priority 
of birth, in virtue of which the firatborn son in a 
family is among most nations entitled to a certain 
superiority or preference among his brethren. 
Among tho ancient Jews, th’e eldest son was con¬ 
secrated t4 the LorfL had a double portion of tho 
inheritance, and shoceeded in tho governmont of 
the family or kidgdotn. Among tlio Romans, 
the “insolent prerogative of primogeniture/’ as 
Gibbon terms it, was unknown, tho sons and 
daughters being all eutiilcil to share cipially in 
the patrimonial estate. Among the states of 
Europe which, after tho decline of the Koman 
empire, adopted the laws of that country, a 
sitnUiir systum prevailetl; and hence in Franco 
wo find that under the first two races of kings 
the eldest son shared equally with his brothers ; 
and it was not until the Capets came to the 
throne, that the prerogative of succession to tho 
crown was reserved exehisivoly to the firstborn. 
Tho lords promptly imitoteii the kings, and 
secured their fiefs to their eldest sons, and thus 
founded in France tho droit d'atiusne. The 
system of primogeniture as it at present exists 
doubtless is mainly owing to the feudal system. 
It was found necessary, in order to preserve tho 
dignity of the nobility and to render the military 
service, which was the basis of the system, certain 
and eflioient, to have tho feuds or fees indivisible. 
Thu.s the eldest son came universally to succeed 
to tho whole of the lands in all military tenures. 
'I'hc feudal system was established in England by 
William the Conqueror, before whose time the 
desoen t of land was to all tho sons alike, remains of 
which wo find still existing in Xent and a few 
other parts of tho country. The right of primo¬ 
geniture does not exist in the case of personal 
property, nor among females, except as to the 
inheritance of tho crown. ’In France and Bel¬ 
gium, primogeniture has been abolished, and in 
most European countries, except England, the 
tendency is to abolish the system. According to 
the law of England, if a man dies, seized of real 
estate of wbioli he had the absolute ownership, 
without having made any disposition of it by will, 
the whole descends to the heiriat-law, who by 
primogeniture is the eldest male person of those 
who^rein the samedegreeof kindred to the person 
dying, or tho representative of such eldest male, 

PRINCE, prim {from the Lat., princeps, 
fhst, leader, or foremost),—^This designation was 
used originally to denote the primeps umaJtm of 
the Boman state. In the course of time the 
name became a title of dignity, and Augustus 
and hia saeoessors having adopted it, it was om- 
^ployed henceforward to denote the master of the 
Boman world. By-and-by tho term prince came 
to be applied to individuals having personal jire- 
eminence, such as the princes of Wales ; and it is 
now, in England, entirely restricted to persons 
of the blood-royal. On the Cemtinent, the term 
is employed in n somewhat arbitral manner, 
possessing none of ^e definiteness which belongs 
to snob words w King, duke, marquis, &e: , but 
rather to dehoia persona nf eminent rank; and 
in Germany this title ranks below that of duke. 

PRINCIPAL AGBNa;.^In Law, a 

principal is hue w^ a^pmnts another to. act for 
him, and the acts of ^e pel^n so apignntcd, who 
is called theagelit, biaoS'.hiB princmal, sp that 
the principal can be sued by persons aesling nrith 


tiie principal can be sued by pefs< 
thehgent. CSW: AaisiiT,) 


PRINCIPAL AND SURETY. 

SXJKKTr.) 

PRIOR, prt-or (Ft., pm'u/).—-rho hosd ol 
a oonveut of inouks, but inferior in dijinity lo an 
abbot. His oonveut is called R priory. ’’W’bevn 
he is under ah ablmt, he is calletl a clnustial 
prior. 

PRISONS, AND PRISON DISCIP¬ 
LINE, pri:’-OH (Fr,, from jwis, taken).—Toims 
of ever-wiiieniiig iniport, and now inclmlo nearly 
every department of punishment in this coiiiilry 
and throughout Europe. The reformatory is a 
species of prison^ and trans}H)rta(ion is imw al¬ 
most unknown, impmonmeiit being adopted in 
its stoad. The true object of puuishmout is tho 

f irevention of ciimu; and there exists a great 
atitudo of choice in tho means by which lhi.i ob¬ 
ject is to bo attained. In ancient, and oven in 
more recent times, and among the most civilized 
of nations, the punishments enforced were eliii- 
ractciizcd by undue severity, and carried out 
with little regard to the feelings or roformatiou 
of the criminal himself. Tliere was no regular 
system of punishment established as we now 
have it; cfvil liberty was held cheap, and even 
life itself was not set high value upon. Tho 
prison, as we now know it, is entirely an institu¬ 
tion of modem Europe, like tho rhurcii, the 
school, and the poor-house. Long after tlio 
period of tho Middle A^es, the eruolties enacted 
against unfortunate prisoners wore of the most 
revolting character. To tho philanthropic labours 
of John Howard, the world is indebted for in¬ 
augurating a better state of things. Nor did he 
coniine his oxertioim to his own country, but 
extended his labours tliroughout tho length and 
breadth of Europe. One of tho first fruits of 
Howard’s labours was tho passing of an Act, in 
1773, iot improving the siuiitory condition of 
gaols. Another Act, of the same year, abolished 
the payment of prison fees. The prisons were 
found to be badly ventilated and very filthy, and 
to be very frwiuently the seal of that terrible 
disease, the gaol-fever; the gaol-keeper^,often, 
for money, permitted the grossest crime's to bo- 
comraitted within the prison walls; and the 
most hardened criminals and those comiiai-ntivcly 
innocent, and even persons falsely accused, were 
placed together, without employment, in a com¬ 
mon room. Attempts were made to remeily 
these evils by building better-arranged gaols, 
which, by isolation of the prisoners, ventilation, 
and thorough purification, should prevent such, 
disastrous results; but the improvement was of 
slow growth. Early in the present century, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Fry commenced her mission to the 
female prisoners in Newgate; and in 18iB, Mr. 
(afterwards Sir T. F.) Buxton published his •‘In¬ 
quiry whether Crime and Misery arc produced or 
prevented by the iiresont system of Discipline." 
From this work it ap|iears that, notwitlistanding 
tho exMsures of Howard and Mrs. Ftj, many of 
the abuses complained of still contiuucil, and 
some of them had even increased. 'I'he Milllmnk 
Penitentiary, whioli has now accommodation for 
1,300 prisoners, was begun in rSig ; and in tSaa 
a committee was appointed to revise the whole of 
the law relating to gaols in England and 'VP'ales ; 
and the AMt 4 Geo. LV. 0. 64, which is still the 
leading statute for Englisli local prisons, was 
passed. It provides that there shall be main¬ 
tained one oomnion gaol at the expense of 
pvery counjty of England and Wales, and at least 
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one houBo of correctioa«l> tlie e^ense of qyexy 
coarrty, and of ev^; riding or division cd a 
county baving a diltinct ct^bamiasion 9f tiie pe^c; 
andohe^aolanddnobodi^ of cotrectfon Jn tbe 
sevecai oities, td^B, attd |iIaoee tmedified id tltd 
said act. liVoiy mtudi Mve a resident 

keeper, and'a rcwcKntldatr()ai.'to«dpdHntcnd tbc 
female prisoRdra j ,tUe keeper, as far as practic¬ 
able, t6 ^it every sVRiFd nnd seedvevy prisoner,and 
inapect evety ,peUj a^ least o«ce in every twenty- 
four hoorsv ilgfovisbn is made for the religions 
instruction, and ioatruetjon in reading and writ¬ 
ing, of prisoners both sexes. Tiie male and 
fernalc prisoners are confined in separate parts of 
the prison, and not jdlowed to see Or hold any 
intercourse with each other; and the prisoners 
of each sex are farther divided into distinct 
classes, which are not allo-wcd to internnia with 
oaoh other. Provision is also tirade for each 
urisonor having as much air and exercise as may 
oe deemed proper for the prcscrvalaon of health. 
Due provision is also made in every prison fOr 
the onfnroeiheRt of hard labour for those sent- 
eaced thereto, and for the otnploymont of tlic 
other prisoners. A surgeon is appointed to each 
of the prisons, whose duty it is to visit the same 
at least twioo in every week, and oftener if neces¬ 
sary, and to see every prisoner therein. In 1835, 
5 « 6 Wm. IV. c. 38, was lutssed, giving the 
secretary of state power to revise and alter the 
rules of all prisons, and providing for the appoint¬ 
ment of inspectors to inspect and report jieriod- 
ioally upon all places in which persons can bo 
logaUy confined. . The Parkharst prison, for 
juvenile offenders, was erected in 1838. In 1842, 
after much deliberation and inquiry, tbo plan of 
the prison of Pentonvillc was aetennined ujxni, 
as calculated to meet alt the requisites of prison 
discipline which the science of the age had dc- 
vIbciI. Government prisons have since been 
erected at Portland, Portsmouth, Dartmoor, 
Chatham, Bristid, Bnxtc^, Woking, and Worm¬ 
wood ^oi'uhbs, while there are also prisons at 
Fulham and Woking for female convicts, The 
biilkb^ mon-of'war laid up in ordinary were, 
for a^lme, used as prisons, but have now been 
alMnddncd as every^way objectionable. Scotland, 
once much worse than Bngland in tho abuses of 
her prisons and the laxity of their discipliuo, has, 
aiuco X839, been thoroughly reformed. In Ire¬ 
land great improvement has been effected sinoa 
1826, in ooDseqasnoo of th« passing of tho act 
7 Cbo. IV. c, 74, Tho questions whicli have^cen 
more particular^ agitated of late years, in regard 
to jprison Uiseipfine, are chiefly respecting soli¬ 
tude, silence, and labour. The Friends in Phiia- 
delpW, in .theif endeavour to abolish some of 
. the cruel ahd injudicious raod<» of pnuish- 
meht thoa'piMtuied, and to doax^ with cojiital 
punishment, had rsifourte to the system of soli¬ 
tary oonfinstmet^, without ooctfjaitibn or inter- 
ootint« -with any person. The idea was gladly 
seised upon |iy oth?t states, and prisons on 
this syatem yveyh’ eroeted. ia various'^rts; the 
most #hlch •was that of Auburn, in 

the state Viork. The solltazy sjr'steni 

was hex*''oai^ied'>ottSbe most upastrous 
vesidKAriMawliirif ^ ^*1^ umaBity, 

and eothtnii saktide. This 

havt)^ fiis >«tooAd > groat fiKperiment 

in iirisOtt. to^jihie silent 

system- ThiK hstSsiBshnient where 

tlits systnih to if» full OJctest' 

was tM Vf'Bbtg-^ag^ Im th^ 

state of Ne# Votkv" ^0. prisoners were, still 


confined in separate cells at ii%ht, but during 
the day they worked together in large rooms, 
without, however, being allowed to exchange a 
Singhs wwd qr a glance with any of their 
' cbiRpanions.: Any infriugexfibnt of these rules 
was followed by tne bninOdiate infliction of oew- 
poral Ohaetisemeni, and tiie humbly officer in 
cliarge of thecrimiuals was vested witff the power 
of inflicting it; and against tiieir acta no appeal 
was allowed to any of, the prisoners. It was, 
however, found impossible to prevent oommuaica- 
tions from {lassing amohg the prisoners, even by 
the utmost striotness and watchfulness; and 
hence the system has generally been given up. 
The value of labour os an element of prison dis¬ 
cipline is so great, that it is roatier of wonder that 
it was not adopted long ago. Xu some countries, 
tho labour is what is termed' productive, but in 
this country it is generally unproductive. The 
‘‘hard labour” of our prison discipline was for¬ 
merly the treadmill—a great cylindrical wheel 
timied on its axis by the tread of a number of 
prisoners. bTow tbe crank is generally adopted 
—a snmll flaked wheel, a little' like the paddle- 
wheel of a steam-vessel, revolving within a box, 
which is partly filled ivith gmvri, and turned by 
the inisoner viuth a handle outside. The advan¬ 
tage of this over tlis old treadmill is that it can 
be regulated to the strength of the individual, 
and it has a register for recording the number of 
revolutions. The system now generally adopted 
in this seuntry is a oombination of the labour, 
and a modificatimi of the solitary system, known 
as tbe separate system, whieh providcs'a cell or 
room for eatfli prisoner, where be is virited from 
time to time by tbetessher, olergyman, discipline 
oflicera, &e., the object obie% b^g to secure tho 
oriminals from contaminating each other. One 
of tho most hopeful signs of modern criminal 
legislation is the ihereased attempts mado fur 
the roformnti<m of the orimhuri. The Crofton 
system which, with slight modifications, the 
public opinion of tbe civilized world is now 
regarding with considerafaie favour, consists of 
tturoe stages—a penal stage of s^ascate imprison¬ 
ment, continuing eight mon^^s; a reformatoiy 
sti^e, longer or shorter, accordii^ to tbe. length 
of the sentence; and a testing stage, designed to 
verify tire reforming influence of the. preceding 
discipline. In fimt, the Crofton system may be 
defined as an adult reformatory, m which it is 
endeavoured to bring the will of the prisoner into 
accord with tbo will of the reforming prison- 
keex>ari until virtue has become a habit, and tlie 
prisoner is so taught and-trained that on bis 
release he may lead an upright, honest life. Tim 
xvJude of the prisons are under the Frison Deptat| 
ment of the Home Office. {See BaafOkHATOBtEB, 
Bekai SKnvntroK, TKANSPOETAPKiii;) 

, PRISOSflERS OF WAB.-Fsrsomi cap¬ 
tured from the enemy during n|yal or ifiilitory 
operations. la former tunes they veto treated 
with great severity, often bim^' ^t to death, or 
kept in slavery, mri about t|ie x^th ^tnry the 
more humane practise of them came 

into (iteration. In Btodemi-^j^lt'lK'iuaikntal to 
sub jest them to even pmits^itiaitt^lna. ^' 

PRITH^T, «</-t&ew.‘-^The nenw of >evmul 
tracBtional: Bmooo klng^'; - ' - 

PRp-Am Tsomo riven to 

'imt ordiUMji^ sridier,' ritltor etmlty. o^ .mfantry, 
.in the Britudx Ariny, a mttmof thweame nak in 
the artillery being ca^ed a gunner. 
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PEIVATEMl,« ri-tw-fecr'.—A vessel of war, 
o%ao<l and euuippaa by private, iadlvidaaJls,, to 
$dza or pluudM tbfl mim of oa 0|vo9iy. Such 
vessel, however^ must be weMtOdhy Govevnjnttit 
to that effect, ot she i$,u pralo. Privateers are 
in naval vraMare inaeb. we saboo as voloateer 
coT{>s axe in the land servioo. In both cues, the 
eouunissiotis prooeedin|f from tho sov'ereign make 
those who bear the^ tholnstrumii^ta and ser vants 
of the State. [Sec Law os' RATiOjiS.) 

PRIVILEGE, XiAW OP, pri^-^edge.-^ 
In former days many Individuals, or classes of 
individuals, enjoyed oortaiu hntnuuities from or 
righu beyond the commim provisions of the law. 
Many of these are now abolished, not only in 
Britain, blit throughout iiuraj)e. 

PRIVILEGED DEBTS—Such debts as 
arc first paid, thus in ease ^ bankruptcy servants’ 
wages are so privileged os to be first paid out of 
the estates of the bankrupt. 

PRIVILEGED DEEDS.-Holograpli 
deeds which are exempted from tho law, which 
requires deeds to be signed before witnessos. 

PRIVY CHAMBER, GENTLEMEN 

Oh' THE.—Certain officers of the royal house- 
hold, whose duty it is to attend cm tho Sovereign. 
Their office was instituted by lienry VHI. 

PRIVY COUNCIL, prio'-e. — ^An assembly 
of State advisers, unlimited in number, aiid 
cppolutcd by the will of the Sovereign, on whose 
nomination alone, after taking the prescribed 
oath, the appointment is completed. Tha sole 
qualification required is' that the party to be 
appointed should be a natnral-born subject of 
Croat Britain. The dUsolutiou of tho Priiiy 
Council, or the dismissal of any individual mem¬ 
ber of it, depends upon tlia wiU of the Sovereign. 
Its natural duration is for the life of tlie Sove¬ 
reign, and is continued for six months longer, 
unless dissolved by the successor. The 
t^ntncil seemS'to have been intended at one time 
as a sort of checkupoaroval authority, and at first 
it consisted of about twelve members. The num¬ 
ber .is now ludinfited, sM it comprises most of 
the principal officers State; but the uf^e is 
for no member to atteml the deliberations of tho 
tJoQucil that has not been iipociaily summoned 
for that purpose, Tho duties of a Privy Coun- 
eillor are, to Hie best of his ability, truly and im- 
nartially to advise the Soverokn, and for his 
honour and the public good; to keep the Sover¬ 
eign’s counsel secret j to avoid eorruptaan; to keep 
and strengthen the execution of what shall m 
, thoro resolved? to withstandn all persons that 
would aHompt the contrary,; tO observe, keep, 
and do sill tiukt a true and good Councillor ought 
to do to his Sovesreign. Under various Acts of 
Parliament, Parliament has dek^ted to the 
Queen in Council the poweS of making oertaih 
orders and regulations, trhieb have the force of 
hiws. In colhaial fnaiturs, the authwil^ ^ the 
Queen in CoUhtll iS Vo»y eutcaidvo'; andnewtly 
oVeiy act Jhaabythie Soifiiire^'utpeisoB is duae 
in Counw A liohiiideiiahle of fhoi 

ordinary bttahiSies of ^ Cesmeh i» tmunet^ by 
Oomndttoea of Otsmcil, to wMeh pet^ns and 
other matters are r^srr^ Queen 

Councih The lUembcsh of i!R« .^ry Oouuail 
are entitled to ^ ptsfixof V B^ldilSteudthhbh^’’- 
and rank next after the Rni^ets.ii^ CactesiV 
andabr -.. .. 


(which see) now absorbs many of the funotiona 
of the aucieut Privy GouaciL 

BBIVY PURSE, KEEPER OP THE. 
—An officer (iudopendent of State affairs) of tho 
royal household, whose duty is tp jiay the jwivato 
expeuses and charities, &c., of Sovereign. 

PRIVY-SEAL.—The seal impressed on 
doouments of minor importance which do not ro- 
quire tho Great SeaV and also on grants calloil 
‘ letters patent,'* which have afterwards to iiass 
the Gr^it Seal. 

PEIZE^pt‘ir« (Pr., prmr,tnim prim, piioe).— 
Is applied to anything caqitured |n virtue of the 
rights of war, but ifiore especially to captures 
made at sea. The right of belligerents to onptnro 
the property of their enemies upon the sea is 
admitted, as well as their right to prevent any 
frauds nr violations of the law of nations on tho 
part of aeutrols. The rights, however, aio 
limited, and must bo so exercised as not to 
encroach upon the independence or ri^ts of other 
nations, lb is evident that many j^ce questions 
must in such cases necessarily sadsc between 
different Etates; and hence arises the necessity 
of liaviiig some tribunals to whom they may bo 
! referred. Accordingly, it is settled as a part of 
the law of nations that every belllgexent has a 
I right to establish prise courts to examise into all 
I maiitime caiktures, and judicially to deuide Upon 
i their validity. The prise courts of the captors 
I have eipilusivQ jurtsdiction over all matters toaoh- 
p jng captures made under the authority of their 
Sovereign; and the courts of other nations have 
no jurisdiction or authorite to inquire into, or to 
adjudicate upon. them. The final sentence, when 
pronouuceil, is deemed the act of tho Sovereign, 
and he becomes responsible to. all foreign nations 
for its oorrcctness. (&e Law of NatIOKS, Oil 
INTEBNATIONAL LaW.) 

Pclzodgoney, prixt-rntm'^, U the name giveo.to the 
proceeds of property oimtated from on enemy'. Hy g 
and 3 Wm. IV, o. S3, ta, former Acts relattog to army 
prize-moucy have been repealed, and the law consoU- 
(Ittted'and amended. This statufe eiiaots that ell cap¬ 
tures hereafter made by-tho army shall b S L'dlvided 
according to such general ruhis of dietrihutHiae tho 
iioveriitgn shall db^t. Deserters arc not to oasniltled 
to prize-money, and shares not claimed. Within six 
rears after being paid s* directed by tbe Act, to tho 
treasurer of Chelsea Hospital, ore denlared forfeltsd, 
unless upon good cause shown and allowad. 

The Trize-Court of the Admiralty is the proper eonii 
for deciding on matters concerning these prises, 

PROBABILISM, prob^-UV -MTO,—Atsrmbi 
Boinan OsitholLe theology signifying tho doetrino 
of so-calM “teobablo opinions"—t,d., that as 
alMolutc certauty as to the lawfnlncas or tu- 
lawfulness of human actkms is assutned to be not 
always atbsinahlfl, men 'mhstibe guided by what 
tho karned thodlogjaiut asstxt to ^ the prpba- 
Inlily of its lawlqhmsh. Pi>Qte«tanla and many 
Itoman Gatholioi probate fwidiabiliem eutleely, 
asserting that no.soan should do anythit^ff he 
dottbfs its monfifty, orkiwluhiess,. 

PEOBAIHITO^ MATHEMATTOAL 
THIQKY QB TED® OALOULDS OF 
PfiOBABILITlTO.^'ESis theory may be de¬ 
fined as Qie aptdiostion of mathematkm. iteason- 
ing to the artw jtkigijagt where m abtfoktte. but 
^ottly pacdM^^oiddtmce eaa 

A^BL f«w* 

UJWi*<r, l?pw(vo);-»foi proof b^or* oom 
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to be the la^t will aiul tfistamenfc of a pei-son do- 
coasoil is id deed hift lawful act. The granting of 
proliate of tlio wills of testatoya, and of letters of 
adiniuistra.tion of the effects of persona dying 
intestate, were f^netly the prerogative of the 
ecclesiastical cottttiSj hnt have l^n recently 
vested in a nodrly^stahllshed court (20 and si 
Vict. 0. 77), called the Court of Probata. 

PROBATE. OOXJET OF,~a tribunal re¬ 
cently established by so and ai Viot. c. 77, 
amended by 21 k sa Viet. o. r6, exercising func¬ 
tions which fonnerly belonged to the ecclesiastical 
courts. It being found that iu matters of wills 
andiutcstacici^ttrcucoleaiastical courts dUl not act 
so elfectivdy, expeditiously, and cheaply’, as tho 
interests of justice jrequin'd, tins now court was 
instituted with, in general, arul except as other¬ 
wise iirovided by the act, the same powers and 
duties in those in.atters as had autecedently be¬ 
longed to the principal court for writs and ad- 
miiusbrutious. Its duties arc thus couiined to 
judging of tho authenticity of wills, and deciding 
upon the proper persons to whom letters of ad¬ 
ministration are to be granted wbero there is no 
will. The court is presided over by a single 
judge, desoribed as the “Judge of the Court of 
I’robato,” who sits at Westminster, and from 
whose decisions thcro lies an appeal to the House 
of Lords. In connection with this court, and 
under its control, there are distiict registries 
established throughout the country, over each of 
which a district registrar presides, and wills may 
ba proved, and administrations granted, at tho 
registry of the particular district where tho 
testator or intestate bad a place of abode at the 
time of death, without resorting to the prin¬ 
cipal court, whette tho business is in coninton 
fonn, involving no contention as to the right of 
proof nr grant. 

PROBLEM, prob'^lem (Gr., problema, from 
jiroballo I put forward).—Strictly and literally, 
something putforwardorpfopoaeu. laGeometiy, 
it denotes something which requires to be done, 
in opposition to g ^eorem, which is something 
to be moved. In Logic, it is a proiiosition that 
appealp neither absolutely true nor absolutely 
false, and consequently^ may be asserted cither 
nlhrmatively or negatively; and hence it has 
come in general to be applied to any question in¬ 
volving doubt or uuoertaduty, and requiring 
further evidence for its solution. 


PROCESS, nro'-aeas (Lat., procetam, from 
proetdOf I go forth).—In Inw, in its original and 
most'comprehensive sense, denotes the whole of 
the proijeodlngs in any aatiouj civil or criminal, 
real ot personal, from the be^nniug to the end. 
In its more ordinary and limited sense, it is ap¬ 
plied io the writs which issue out of any court 
tor the purpose of compeUing the parties to a 
suit,, o^ Otheht) ho .dO Bomhaot connected with the 
progress of the smt. ' In civil'tidts, the process 
ivas till teoet)tly|d.i^ded ihtp three classes; the 
origideff |rrbne|)8,.KDW fchptfff (IS writ of summons; 


the express writs 

PlidiCl'lli, o«^^6dt;-*In 

French .tei*ta ;rignifiea a me- 

morandumvoJ^ n^^sted 

by a detailed state¬ 
ment of '-taken 

}*laoeupon: ti»biicbCi|t|io%^^ upon 


an arrest, upon a precognition or. preliminary 
examination of a party accused, or in the course 
of other legal investigations, and set fortli in the 
order in which they have occurred. The term is 
now frequently applied to a coiitempoi'anepus 
detailed minute or note of any formal proceed¬ 
ing,'though not oCouning in the course of any 
legal inquiiy; jiuch asano'eof the di^cussiotm 
which are taking place dmiug the negotiation of 
a treaty. 

REOOESSION OF THE HOLY 
GHOST.—The doctrine that, as in tho blessed 
Trinity, tho Son proceeds from tho Father, so, 
the Holy Cthost proceeds from the Father and 
the Son, but tvs from one principle.” 

PROCESSIONAlt, pro-ceaa'-ah un-al .-,—^Tho. 
service book which gives the prayers, ltymiis< &c., 
of the different processions, &C., in the colehra- 
tion of' public worship. Tho proocsridnal 
ordinarily used is tbar of Roma. 

PROCESSIONS, RELIGIOUS.-These 

are important elements in the service of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Occasionallj' they 
trke place through the streets of tho city; but 
more frequently are confined to the aisles of tho 
church. Banners, crosses, and images ate 
carried in front, the clergy follow, and the 
people make up the rear; meanwhile hymns 
being sung, or prayers recited. Processions are 
a prominent feature in Buddhist ceremonies, and 
wore also common among the Romans and 
Greeks, and less frequently among the Jaws. 

PROCHETN AMY, pro'-skain{ff) a-mi' 
(Lat., prnximua a»itcu*).~Iu Law, is the nearest 
friend or next of kin to a child in Ms nonage, 
avho in that respect is allowed to act for him, and 
be his guardian, &c. 

PROCLAMATION, prok-la-mai'-ahun, 
(lat., proolamatio, from proclamo, I proclaim or 
give forth). —A notice publicly given of anything 
of which the sovereign thinks proper to advertise 
his subjects. By tho law of England, the issuing 
ot proclamations is an exclusive prerogative of 
tho crown, and must be under the groat seal; 
they are binding updlE the sobjeot, where they 
do not either contradict existing laws or tend to 
establish new ones, but ojily to enforce those 
already in existence. Royal proclamations ere 
of several kinds, Some arc merely authoritative 
promulgations of matters of state, or of acts of 
the executive government, which it is necessary 
to make publicly known ; others deckre the in¬ 
tention or the crown to exorcise some prerogative, 
or to enforce the execution of some Jaw. 

PRUCONSIJL, pro-kon'-sul. —The Roman 
magistrate and governor of a province $ usually 
he had already served as a consul. 

PROCTOR, proP-for (Lat., procurator, 
from pro, for, and cura care}.—In Law, in a 
general sense, denotes one who is commissioned 
to manage the affairs of another; but it is 
strictly applied to those who, in the Kocleaiaa- 
tical ajad Admiralty courts, condae^he business 
of their clients, as attorneys and.solicitors in the 
other courts. Recent acts of Parliament have 
taken away, the exclusive rights of this body, and 
oiwned up to barristers, attorneys, and solicitors, 
the practice of the Boclesiastlom and Admiralty 
courts. (Proctors in the umveruties, see Oxfobd 
A nd Cambbipqi!,) , 
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•—The public prosocutw in the inftricr or slicrilf 
courts m Scotl.'uul, uuder the iustructlous of the 
Lord-Advocate, who is tho priueipaJ pubiic pioso- 
cutor. 

PROFIT, (^"cc Poi.moAt EcoXomy.) 
PROGRESS OF ,TITLES.-Tho series of 

corjveyuuces by w'nioh ajj owner of lAnda holds or 
proves his rigJit to property. 

PRO(lREtSSlOi!f, pfo-i/re^'-sh un ,—In 
Ariti^metic, the suoessbm ot one uuiuber after 
ahuthcr^ according to a> fixed law, 

,PR<fe[IBITfON yfi^-h^j-inh'-un. (Lat.).—In 

: Ijnw, is a writ to prulidiit a court, and parties to 
a cause then depending hefore it, from further 
prosecution thereof. . Tliis writ issues pro))erly 
Unly out of the court of Queen’s Bench ; but in 
Certain cases it also issues out of tlie courts of 
(Jltancery, Exchequer, and Cotumoii Tleas, and 
is addre.ssed to any inferioreoui tof common law, 
or to t'hc courts of t)io counties palatine, to the 
couRty courts, or courts baron, or to tho courts 
. Christian or Ecclesiastical, the uuiversity courts, 
the court of Chivalry, or the court of Admii'alty, 
where they conceru themselves with any matter 
not within their jurisdiction, or where they 
transgress the bounds prescribed to them by the 
laws of England. The party aggrieved in tho 
court below applies to the superior court, sotting 
forth the nature and cause of his complaint; and 
this used formerly to be done by filing, as of 
record, what was called a suggestion, containing 
a formal statement of the f.acts ; but now (by 
i Wm. IV. c. 21) an application for a writ of pro¬ 
hibition may be made by affidavit only—that is, 
111 the way of au ordinary motion, by a rule to 
show cause—upon .which, if the matter alleged 
appear to tho court to be sufficient, tho writ of 
prohibition immediately issues, cnmmajiding tlio 
judge not to hohl, and the party not to prosecute, 
the plea, 

PROLETAIRES, pro'-le-tarea .—A term 

taken from the French, and used to denote the 
poorest and lowest classes of the community. 

PROMISE.-In Law, one side of an agree¬ 
ment, cither in writing and not under seal, or by 
word of mouth, to perform certain thin^^. In 
England, a promise, cannot be enforced at law, 
unless some consideration was given for it, but 
it can in Scotland, if tho promise was deliberately 
made. 

PROMOTION In the ARMY AND 
NAVY. (&ceA»Mr an0 Navy.) 

PRONAOS, pron-a'-08 .—^The space before 
the ooll of a temple. 

PROOF. (iSceEviDEirOE,) 

PROPAGANDA, prop’<i-(tan’-da (from 
Lat.).—A designation ^iven to those institutions 
by which Christianity is propagated in heathen 
coautries; but is more particularly applied to 
eettaln institutions establuhed by the Papacy for 
the extension bf its rcHMotv and power fffirOugh- 
out the world. 'Mie Propaganda, strictly so 
called, or Vongvegatw tte propagaiwict Pide (Con¬ 
gregation for propagating the Faith), was founded 
at Itome in ibaa, by Gr^ory XV., having for its 
object the extension of the Catholic faith and- 
tho extirjiatioii of bereties. In oOnsistB of a board 
of cardinals, and has a secretary, yhO is generally 
a bishop or archbishop, and a totnber ur priests, 
advisers, ana onder-seoretariesi 'trho nUet for 


ounsnltatlon weekly. The cardiu.s .1 jmifect of the 
propaganda is the Pope’s rejireseutative in all 
matters relaliug to foreign tnissious. In if'jy* 
Poiw Urban Vill„ added to the cougiegatiou a 
college for the education of priests b>r xhu ti'is- 
siouary work j and heic young men from nil jia.-ts 
of the world (except tlatholie pounliiis) aru 
educated. Oonueeted witli the rroistgau'U is a 
priutingestabliehment, celebrated for the number 
of woiks ill ditfereut languages wluob it ]i<i» seat 
out. 

PROPERTY-TAX. (*«• Taxation.) 

PROPHECY, prof-f-nf (Or. projiAiif'iir, 
from proykemi, I jweilict).—IXiv.od to hi' “a 
knowledge an<l manifestation <i[ secret lliiugs, 
wbicli a man knows not from hi.s own sagacity, 
nor from the relation of others, butViy nu extra¬ 
ordinary rovelatioii of trod from Heaven.” It is 
thus generally and properly re.strictod to those 
preitietions Whieli arc to be met with in tho 
S.aorod Scriptures. In Hebrew, tho word tian.s 
lated piojibet jiroperly signifies inspired, and a 
prophet was, tliorcfore, one who sjioke-liy divino 
inspiration. The princijial function of the 
phets of tho Ohl Testament was to keep up t ho 
intercourse between (rod and bis peoplo; and 
henco their prophecies arc frequently called the 
words of Jehovah. They anuoiiuoed the will of 
God tow.ards his jioople, directed them ou the 
right path, reproved their iniquities, and jimiiteil 
out to them in the inture tho consequences of 
their transgressions. Tho laiigu.nge in winch they 
predicted future events is noces.sarily iu general 
obscure, for tlieir object was not to gratify iiuuiiiu 
curiosity with respect to tlie future, but rather 
to give weight to their teaching, so tliat when 
the time of their fulfilment came, people might 
know that their inspirations were of Clod. 'I’he 
ways by which tho Deity inoile known his will 
were various: as by dreams, visions, angels, 
symbolic I'ejircscntations, impulses un tho mind. 
Many writers, especially within tlie last hundred 
yeais, have attempted to explain away the divine 
character of the prophecies, byuttributing them 
to a high degree of religious enthusiasm and 
ecstasy, or a kind of spiritual clalivomnco. 
Others, again, as Dr. Williams in tho “ fJxford 
Essays and lleviews,” deny their jirophetie 
character, and maintain that the very few c,a8cs 
that can ckim to be strictly prophetic tend to 
melt, if they have not already melted, in the 
crucible of free inquiry,” leaving only certain 
“decji truths and great ideas.” These views, 
however, are rejected by tho great majority of 
theologians, who maintain that it is contrary to 
the plain intent of the Old Testament, and 
opposed by the testimony of Christ and his 
apostles in the New. “The very counsc of 
history,” says Tholuok, “has imjiresscd upon 
these declarations the stamp and coiifinnatioii of 
an objective and supernatural inspiration.” The 
OTcat prophetic era extends from the tiiiie of 
Samuel to the Babylonian captivity, during which 
time liardly an important event happened in 
which they do not appear as pwformmg a leading 
parti Schools of the prophets are moutioned as 
existing in various places, and Hamucl, Elijah, 
and Elisha, as principals of such institutions; 
their pupils beir^ frequently designated the 
** sons obthe prophets.” About a hundred years 
after the return from the Babylonian captivitjr, 
the prophetic profession ceased, and Ilaggai, 
Zechariab, and Malaahl are uniformly mentioned 
by tlewisb tradition a* the last of the propliets. 
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The New Testament mentions the power of pro¬ 
phecy as one of the of the Holy Spirit, and 
the Book of Rovektiofi. beats a marked propiietio 
cliaractor. 

PROPHET, BOOKS OE the, prif^ 

ftz.—Asi ifinporteBit part of the Old Testatnent 
Scriptures, The jews inolr^ed, in this class the 
books of joshna, Judjfes, Samuel, and Kings, 
but excluded tbs book of Haaiel, os he did not 
strictly beto^ to ^thc class pf the prophets^ 
Modern biblical critics, however, exclude these 
four booksi ami Inchide that of Daniel, They 
are divided iato four great and twelve minor 
OTonhcbi^: the former being Issiah, Jeremiah, 
Eseldel,^^and Daniel; the kttcr, Hosea, Joel, 
Arnos, Obadioh, Jonah, Micah, Nahnm, Hafaok- 
kuk, Hoggai, 2 echai'iah; Zopiianiab, and MoJaebi. 

PROPORTION, pro-por'-^un (Lat,, pro- 
jpoj'f io),~ln lilathematics, is the eauaUty of two 
ratios, There are two methods by which the 
eomparkoh Of two magnitudos may be effected. 
First it may determined by how many units 
ono is greater than the other (difference ); secondly, 
one magnitude may be taken as the measure of 
the other; and it may be determined how many 
times it» contained in it (qiteHent). The former 
relatran k ffldled on aHthnuMeal pfoporUim^ and 
the latter a fvowtplricul ptmoHien. In the arlMi- 
metical proportion, the difference, and in the 
geometrical, the quotient, are called the rafeo of 
tb« proportion, flach proportion consists of four 
tstns,—two rrsh-mes ond two meme. In every 
arithmetical proiwrtion the sum of the extremes 
is equal to the sum of the means; and in every 
geometriedl proportion the nroduet of the ex¬ 
tremes is equaJito the product of the means. 
Thus hi an antlisi'eitiqal proportion either extreme 
or mean can be found by subtracting the given 
extreme or mean from the sum of the given means 
or extremes; and in a gcomcti-ical propoi tion by 
divhimg the product of the meanf or extremes by 
the given extreme or mean. 

PBOROtr/iTION, pro-ro-ga'-sAun .—Tlio 
suspension or rather the post}>onement of the 
sitting business of Parliament, nds Is virtually 
oceomplrehed by the Cabinet in the name of the 
Sovereign, and is signified to I’arlkmeut in the 
presence of tlio Sovereign, by the Lord Chancellor 
in the Lords, to both Houses; and if the 
Sovereign Slionld not be present, by a writ under 
tile privy-seal or by comnnssion. As a iirurogaiion 
i]ua^es all bills wlikh have not been passed into 
law, a prorogation has sometimes been resorted 
■to for one day, in or'lor to allow a bill to be re¬ 
introduced. A notablo instance of this was, when 
Willkm III, prorogued Parliament ^om aist to 
83rd^Ootober, to renew the Bill of E^ht. 

PROSECUTION, proi-e~ketd-ahnm ,— 
Trohnkaliy, thin word means the-institutioa of 
legal preowHlings against omy jfieraon, although 
the word is often applied to aM kmda of Ikigotion. 
Thorn tsre ttvo in whkh a proscohtion may 

bcooRHBtfBscdm^gland: the oasis to applytoa 
mamstmte Ibr aiuhmpelas fqt a person to appear 
and answee to a obari^ and another is to cause a 
pecsoa to tw acrested.«^ before a |wtice 

of tiafr'peitae. M a person has hems wcongfnUy 
aad ammonotkly aenstod, ha nmy tw action 
'lordamsg^ 

PR 0 S#UTOir;. ^ w-edtenf-tor.—One who 
institutes, pro^Cdili^ i^imd anbito to 
punish him ^ a erimle,' 


I PROSECUTOR, PUBLIC, on DIREO- 
TOE Oh' FimLIO FBOSECUTIONS.—By an 
act passed 3rd July, 1879, a Director of PabBo 
]h:osecat^8 > was apppinted, whose duty is to 
institute d^l proceedings against cortqia of¬ 
fenders. Office, 34 Spring Gardens. 

, Proselyte, pre»'-e-lite (Cr., a stranger, 
new-ocanerj,—^Is one who changes his religion^ 
giving up one and adopting^ another. The term 
IB not dassic Greek, blit it occurs in the New 
.Testament and in the .Septuagint, and was used 
almost exclqsividy among the Jews. Tliey dis¬ 
tinguished twokindsof proselytes,■^he Ikoselytes 
of the' gate and the proselytes of justice or 
righteousness. The former feared and worshi]»ped , 
the true God, without adopting circumcirion or 
any of the other' coremanies of the law. Ibey 
were allowed to dwell in the land of Isr.a^l, and 
tinough holiueM roi^t have hope of eternal life. 
The latter received circumcision and observed the 
whole law of Moses, and were admitted to all 
the iwerogatives of the people of God. 

■ PROSERPINA, pros'-er-ptn-o.-—In Greeian 
mythology, the sijouse of Pluto, who was the 
king of Hades. Aeeordiag to Hesiod, she was 
carried off by “Gloomy I)is” while gathering 
dowers on ilw plains of Enna in Sicily, Homer, 
however, simply sneak* of her os the wife of 
Pluto and queen of ibe undor-worH. 

• PROSPECT, pro«-pe/tt'.“In Roman Law, 
a right that no other jitrson could obstruct the 
“prospect” from a man’s house, but if this 
meant more (which seems uncertain) than that 
the light should not be obstructed from a man’s 
house, it is not recognised in English law. 

PROTECTION. PROTECTIONISTS, 

pra-iet/-ahun-iiit ».—AWmo given to a section of 
the Conservative party which opposed the reiwal 
ol the corn-laws, A society establislied for tho 
“protection of agriculture,” as a countcractivu 
of the “ Aiiti-Oorn-Law League,” gave rise to tlio 
name of this party. ‘ They separated from Sir 
Robert Peel in 1846, and their leader, till bis 
death in 18,48, was Lord George Bentinck. Tho 
society was diasolveil in 1853. 

^ PROTECTOR, pro-ieei'~tor,—The namo 
given at different periods of English history to 
the person who Imd thweara of the kingdom 
during the minority of tho sovereign. Oliver 
Cromwell, also, took the title of Lord Protector 
of the Commonwealth in 1^53. 

PROTESTANT, pr(»t'-r8-fen?.t.—Tlie general 
^8^'^ applied to nil classes of Christians except 
mjo lioxnaih Catht>lio a&d 'th^i Ers(^u churchets. 
Tlie name oiigiiiated in Germany in ^529, vhen 
at tho diet of Spire the reformed party protested 
a decision of the majority thatneriiangea 
should be introduced into tho doctrine, discipline, 
or wvrahip of the estaMhdied religion till a oouncU 
^onld be held anAttsdOterminatibn made ^own. 
They protested agaiikt the authority of secular 
or ecclesiastical boards td oopipet obedience in 
matters of ikitb. 

A@Bid mtiiw oldest 
■«««man mywIOCT whkb wan supposed to have 
the iwwer of endJsBas?ahMign of fawm 

a I Whmh was 

tot gjtel * agl .t^ Word te to tW first 

oratt of sn instilmient or gooemneot treaty, Ac. 
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la law, also, the word is applied to a register of 
doeihs and other documents. 

PROTO-NOTARY.—An <^eial of the 
Tope’s household at Rome whoso duty consists 
in regist ering all the solemn deeds of the Holy 
See, to. 

PROVERBS OF SOLOMON. -One of 
the sacred hooks of the Old Testament, ascribed 
-to Solomon. Tho Hebrew term trwiglatod pro¬ 
verbs m<%ans literally a similitude or oomparison 
of two objects, and this is the form that most of 
them take. Solomon, wd are told, tattered 3,000 1 
proverbs, but it has been doubted whether bo * 
ever mado any collection of them in writing; 
and it is expressly stated that the latter jiart of 
the hook, beginning with obapter xxv., was written 
and added by order of King Hezekiah. Tho 
title shows the author rather than the compiler. 
It lias hardly ever been contended tiiat a Urge 
«bare in the composition of tliebook is to be 
ascribed to ttie wise king; and tho divine 
authority of the book -is sufiicioutly proved by 
the quotations made from it in the New Testa¬ 
ment. In all »g(» this book been regarded 
as a great storehouao of practioal wisdom. It 
naturally divides itself into several parts. Tho 
first seven verses of the first chapter may bo re¬ 
garded as a heading to the rest of the book. 
Then begins the first part, which constitutes a 
sort of i)roem or exordium, and closes with tho 
end of the ninth chapter. It my bo dhsoribed 
as a series of connected admonitions in a senten¬ 
tious form, written in the highest stylo of 
poetry, and adorned with apt, bcautifol, and 
striking illustration.s. Wisdom is hero pef- 
floni&d with in 4 oscrll»blo majesty and grace, the 
loio of her iuctaluated, and her rewards set forth, 
together with the ^lornicious consequences that 
follow her rojeotien. Tlio second part, which 
constitutes tho chief iiortioii of the book, and is 
the stiictly proverbial portion, e.xtends from ch. 
X. to xxii. 16. The proverbs, about 400 in num¬ 
ber, contain moral precepts and rules of life for 
every ago and class of men, in a clear, senten¬ 
tious form. Generally one proverb is comprised 
in one short veiTO of two members or clauses, 
forming a pavallei oiinosition to each otlier. 
Except in a few cases, the grouping appears to be 
accidental. “They may be compared to so many 
jewels put together without any visible order or 
oonnoction, but each siiinlng with its own 
]>eouliar beauty — a biaitity which is increased 
rather than obscured by this opjiarently acci¬ 
dental association of one with another.” Witli 
ch. xxii. 17, a kinil of appendix begius, intro¬ 
duced by a separate heading. The proverbs of 
this section genially consist of two verses, and I 
sometimes of three, are constructed with less | 
regularity, and often without any parallelism. A 
second appendix h^pjui at ch. xxiv. 33; denoted 
by the hcadinjg, Tbwe thm^ also belojog to the 
wise.” The second ^in cemection begins with 
ch, XXV., ifttxoduo^ tauHi tiie heading “ These 
are also proverbs of Soloinoa, whiidi t^emeu of i 
Hesekiab, of Jadah, copied outThe pro- 
verbehere, Mih the former.part; generally oon-. 
sist ^ one vem ef two parallol opposme mem-1 
bets; but ttoy ans lem ^ein andistnOgiSle, and! 
frequeutly obsear& Th^ extend over five: 
(dui^era- Thv thirties ehe^tes ccmtniiu the 
wdtite of Agtiir, and the thirty'find idle ee^meeis: 
addressed ifi king Lemuel by. IptB tuotheO; ^ybo 
these petsoht'were Is not }cho#fi.‘ TMt Lemuel 


is another name for Solomon is a conjecture that 
haa little of probability to support it. 

_ PROVIDENCE, p«w>'-t-<iens (Lat,, nro- 

eidfo, I see before).—Denote^ not merely mro- 
sight, but rather the suiierintendiag care with 
which God watches over his whole creation, 
more particularly the human raoe. This universe 
oonstantly de^uds upon the Deity for its con¬ 
servation, as ft did at first for its creation. 

PROVINCE, prov'-ina, (Pr., from lat., 
prorincia usually supposed to be formed from 
mi, and vineo, I conquer ).—A division of a 
kingdom or state, comprising several cities, 
towns, and districts, all under the same govern¬ 
ment, and usually distinguished by tho extent 
either of the civil or tho occlcsiasnoal jurisdic¬ 
tion. A province, amongst the ancient Romans, 
was a district of conquered country, Mvemed by 
a pro-consul or pro-pr»fcov, and caileo, therefore, 
provincia consularis or prmtoria. But this name 
was only applied to lands lying beyond tho 
boundaries of Italy. In tho time of Augustus, 
they were divided into the provinoue senatorim 
or populai'cs (the iicdple’s proviimes), and tho 
provincial impuratoris (the emi>oror*s provinces). 
The latter coinpriscil those that Were mokt ex¬ 
posed to hostile inroads, and. the administration 
.of which was left entirely to the emperor. In 
modern times, tho term has been applied to 
colonies, or to dependent countries at a distance 
fcom.the metropolis, or to the <hlferont divH^ns 
of the kingdom itself, Thus, the Low Countries 
belonging to Austna and .Spain, were styled pro¬ 
vinces : and the different governnunts into 
which Ei-ance was divided previously to the 
Revolution were also called provinces. The 
word province is also used in reference to eccle¬ 
siastical affairs. The Church distinguiFthes its 
m-ovinces by oi-chhishoprics; and in thi.s sense 
England i.s divided into two provinces—namely, 
Cauteihury ami VTork. 

RROVINOfAL OF AN ORDEB.-Tho 

siqierior of all the monasteries and incrnber.s of 
a monastic order within a province. (Sec 
G1CNF.IUL.) 

I’Rt!)VISION, In Ecclesias¬ 

tical Law, means the paoviding a suitaide xieison 
for ail ecclesiastical benefice, and may be divided 
into two stages, the naming of the person upon, 
whom the benefice is to be bestowed, and the 
actual institution of the xmraon in such bemefice. 
('pf B.lso Invkstuiie, 1 m»titution, and iKiiuo- 
HOK.) 

PROVISIONAL ORDER. - An order 

given by a Secretary of State under powers granted 
by Parftament, which order, however, is not effec¬ 
tual until it has been confirmed by tho legislature. 

PROVISORS, STATUTE OF pro rf'-rm r. 
—A law iiassed in the reign of Edwawl III. to 
correct the abuses which had arisen in the Pi^al 
1 disposal of benefices. 

‘ PROVOST, pr<x^-ott (Sax., profmt ; Lat., 
prtspoiitva, pl.'wed before).—The name given to 
the diiuf municipal magistrate in the cities and 
corporate towns of Scotland, corresponding to 
tha mayor in English towns. In England the 
term, is rarely used, except as applied to tho 
heads of ecsttain colleges—^s King’a College, 
Cambridge, Eton, . 

Provast-lKanshal Is riie title of a miUlsa^y officer 
whose duty tt Is to attend to offences ooiniaitted 
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against riuliUry discipline, to bring the offendotB to 
piinislirucnt, and to euc that tlie sentences pwed 
iiptm them are escented. In the Kavy, this oraCer 
lias the custody of prisoners at a court-martial, and till 
the execution of the sentence of the court. - - 

PROXY, pm%'-e (Lat. , pwmixiis, nearest or 
next), — Aperson aiiiiointed instead of another 
to ro))resoiit hitn. A ixser is entitled to vote by 
proxy, but hot a member of the House of Com¬ 
mons. The stamp duty on a proxy to vote at a 
meeting of a joint-stock company is reduced to 
6d. by 19 A; 20 Viet. c. 8i. 
PRUP-HOMMES, COUNCIL OP, 

prood'-hom. —^I'he namo gfivca to certain mnni- 
oipal tribunals wiiich came into existence in 
France in the Middle i\gcs, and whose functions 
Were to arbitrate in disputes between workmen 
and their employers. 

PSALMODY, sam’-o-de (Qr., psalmog, the 
art of singing psalms).—In its widest sense it is 
applied to sacred hymns or psalms set to music and 
sung, but is commonly restricted to the metrical 
version of the Psalms of David. Tlie practice of 
I>salm-singing may be trace*! at least to the time 
of our Saviour; for wc are told that after the 
last supper, He and His disciples “ sung on hymn,” 
or “psalm,” as the margin has it. For centuries 
afterwards it formed a regular and important 
jiart of divine service. About the fourth century 
the psalmistce were instituted, an inferior order 
of the clergy, whose duty seems to have been to 
enHnrage and regulate the practice of psalmody. 
By degrees a more refined and scientifio mode of 
singing was introduced, and the great body of 
the people were incapable of taking part in tho 
perforniance. Trained performers thus came to 
oonduot tho whole of the musical service of tho 
Ohuroh. One of the results of the Reformation 
was to restore to the people their share in this 
service. Metrical versions of the Psalms were 
made in various languages, and tunes were com¬ 
posed and adapted to them. Luther in par¬ 
ticular was. distinguished for his efforts in this 
way, and himself oon)))osed and adapted many 
)salm tunes. The first fifty psalms were trans- 
ated into French verse by Olement Marot, and 
being adapted to popular airs, became exceedingly 
fashionable, and the singing of psalms became a 
favourite amusement at the Court. Beza subse¬ 
quently completed tbe translation of the Psalms, 
melodics being chiefly by Claude Goudimel and 
Olaudo do Joune, native oomposers, though, 
according to some, they wore chiefly German. 
About the time of Marot’s publication appeared 
the English translation of the Psalms by Stmnbold 
and Hopkins, to which were oflapted many of the 
best German and Frettoh tunes. Subsequently, 
^oroas Ravensoroft, John Playford (whom Sir 
Jolnl Hawkins oonsiders as the “father of 
modern psalmody ”), Dr. Cruft, Handel, Miller, 
and others, made valuable additions to English 
p^lmody: and in 1696 the version of Tait and 
Brady took the place of that of Stemhoid and 
Hopkins. Recently tho number of psalm tunes 
has increased almost beyond calculation. 

PSALMS, sami (Gr., paalimi; ft(>mpscUlo,l 
strike lightly, and hence play on a stringed 
instrument).—The jname of one of the canonical 
books of the Old Testament, comprising a copious 
coUeetion of Sacred songs. They are usually 
styled thb “Faalms of David t ” and though ho 
was doubtless the larg^t ssid most eminent con¬ 
tributor, there are mamjc that were clearly Com¬ 
posed by different haumi, and at vety different 


periods. To David are ascribed seventy-three 
jwtalms in tho Hebrew text, and at least eleven 
others in the Se]>tuagint, Tliero can bo little 
doubt, however, that some, even of tliosc that 
bear his name, belong to a later date; and on 
the other hand, the contents and stylo of some 
that do not bear his name show liim to liave been 
the author. The other authois to whom certain 
of tho Fsalms are ascribcil are Asaph, one of 
David’s cliiof musicians, ro; the sons of Korah, 
another family of choristers, 11; Ui-man and 
Etlian, two of the chief singers, i each ; Bolomon, 

3 5 Moses, I. Some of these, however, evidently 
do not belong to the time at which theii reputed 
author lived. David’s compositions are generally 
distinguished by swcctucRS, softness, and grace, 
and liis prevailing stylo is plaintive. Tlie date of 
tlie Psalms itvnged from the time of Moses to that 
of the Captivity, a period, of nearly 1000 years ; 
and the collection as it at present stands was 
probably formed by Ezra and bis contempor¬ 
aries. Particular collections, however, must have 
existcil as early ns the time of David, and the 
singers who were appointed by David for the 
service of the sanctuary sang psalms. In the 
time of Uezekiah, ■ the Psalms of David and 
Asaph were sung at religimis solemnities; and 
tho same is recorded to have taken place in the 
second temple after the Captivity. The Book of 
Psalms is, according to the analogy of the Penta¬ 
teuch, divided in Hebrew into five books, each of 
which closes with a doxology. Various classifica¬ 
tions, raoro or less arbitrary, have been proposed 
of tho Psalms. According to De Wotto, they 
may be arranged as follows:—(i) Hymns in praise 
of God, as the Creator, Preserver, and Governor 
of the world, and, in jiarticular, as rise Protector 
of His chosen people. (2) National psalms, re¬ 
ferring to the history of the people, and the many 
favours which, in former times, they had received 
from Jehovah, especially in the time of Moses. 
(3) Psalms of Zion, and of the temple. (4) 
Psalms relating to the king, in which he is held 
up as the representative of Jehovah, and the 
assistance of God invoked for him. (5) Psalms 
containing tbe supplications and complaints of 
the ))ious in distress. (6) Religious and moral 
psalms. This division, however, is too complex 
and indefinite for practical purposes. Tholuok 
divides them, according to their subject-matter, 
into songs of praise, of thanksgiving, of complaint, 
and of instruction. The inspiration and canonical 
authority of the Psalms are established by tho 
most abundant and convincing evidence, and in 
every age of the Church the^ liave been extolled 
for their excellence and then use for pious pur- 

S oses. On account of its beauty and significance, 
ris book has called forth a greater number of 
commentaries than any other. In particular is 
the theological literature of Germany rich in 
works of this class; among which we may mention 
De Wette, Hitzig, Hirjd^, Hwald, Hengstenberg, 
Delitzsch, and Hupfeld. 

PSYCHE, sj/'-Jjey.^rA personage of the 
later Grecian Mythology, supposed to represent 
tbe human soul. She was the youngest of three 
daughters of a king, and after many tidubles and 
misfortunes she was finally made tbe bride of 
Eros. The story, wliioh is a beautiful one, but 
too long to relate here, is supposed to tyiufy the 
progress of the soul of men, throogh earthly 
passions and troubles, to the attainment of pare 
and heavenly happiness. ,, 

• PSYOHOLOGYj gf-loT-d^s (Qr.jpnmfie, the 
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soul, and lows, disooutse).—The (.ciencc of flie 
soul or Npiritnal ][)riiiciplc in man. H deals with 
the laws and relations of the various changes and 
phenomena whiuh take place in the mind during 
the.intelJectual operations, and traces fho causes 
of these phenomena, in order to discover the 
natnre of mind and its relations to the universe ; 
or, in short, to treat the mind either as it mani¬ 
fests itself, or as it is in itself. Invostigationa of 
the latter class, which have for their o*oct that 
wliich caimot be discovered by observation, con- 
iiitulo rational or transcendental i>sychology; 
while those of the former class, in winch the 
vaiioiis manifestations of the soul are subjects of 
observation, constitute empirical or utperimental 
psychology, Empirical psychology nuiy, there¬ 
fore, be doliiicd tobo the soicntitically ccniductcil 
observation of the operations and changes of the 
human soul. As a science, it includes all tlic 
jilieiioinena of tlie intollectual activity, taking 
for gr,anted the distinction of the s]<iritu,al p,art 
of man fi om the body, as a matter of conscious- 
ne.s.s, and therefore not attempting to explain it. 
( •'<?« MKTAPIITHTra.) 

1 ’UBTjTOANI, piA-li-liatJ-njf .—Tliose per- 
[ions who, in the old Ilomam state, farmed the 
public ivvcniies. They often oppressed the 
lii oplc greatly, and wero tho “puhlioKins” of 
winch frequent rnferonce is made in tho Now 
'I’fStamcnt. About 150 jjears p.c,, the farming of 
the^e revenues came chiefly into the hands of 
the Jlijnites. (,Vc(! EytuTivS.) 

PU15LTC BITKDENS.-In Scotch Dvw, 
the liitos ami taxes on laud, snch as land-tax, 
poot-i.icos, road-rates, &c. Where no stipula- 
tluii is made, the public burdens fall 011 the land' 
lord. 

PUBLIC HEALTH. PUBLIC HEALTH 

A< ,‘T.S.—The subject of the public Iicnltli has of 
laie noeived gieat atteniioii, ami various acts 
have been passed for the enforcomeut of bettor 
ft.iuifary couditious. In tliisway,although much 
good was done, a confusion of authorities arose, 
w hen in 1875 an act was passoil consolidating all 
],revious sanitary acts. A Eocal tTOvcriunent 
lloord was formed, to which the vnriou.s lJoard.s 
of (Tiinrdians, elected throughout tho county by 
tho ratepayers, are Subject. To most of those 
I’oaids of Guardians u Medical Oflicor of Ifeslth 
is amiolntcl, who has special samtary, duties. 
The Inspectors of the Local Government Board 
have to see that' vaccination is propcily carried 
out, to investigate any town where fever or any 
contagious disease is prevalent, and in various 
v.'ny.*) to see tliat sanitary work is properly at¬ 
tended to. The result bf this act and kln<lrcd 
laws has been to greatly improve the sanitary 
condition of the countrjf. „ 

PUBLIC-HOUSES. —The common name 
of inns and beer-houaeiP' The former’—inns or 
aleIieusca--also give boar^ond lodging to travel¬ 
lers, while the latter are simps for the retail sale 
of beer, to be tmxnIc;,etilier dn.iorofftboproTnisa8, 
The keepers of Jjoutfea musti. all obtain a 
license from tlje Jfistiees of the TOa'co,' before 
tliey can sell exeiteable Kqnors. Apu- 

IIopsKS and JNNB;) 

PULPIT, (Lat., imf/ritwwi).'—An 

elevated staw or desk, from which sermon* are 
delivered, They were formerly placed, not only 
in churches, |^ut sometimes also in the refeeto^iea 
of tnouasteri.e% in the cloisters, an 4 oosasionally 


in public thoi'oughf.vrcs. Tii <'hurcln‘8 llm pulpits 
were formerly al w,rys i>lacod in the nave, attached 
to a wall, pillar, or acreeu, and tim Ccclesiasi ics 
.and others who occupied the choir duiiug the 
mass removed into tho nave to hear the s,;rmett, 
MdJiy ancient pulpits c.\\st in onr chm-ches, i>ar 
tioulacly in Somersetslnre, tvs nt King's Svitton, 
Kingsbury Episoopi, ^te., and the adjoining 
counties. Borne arc of wood, others are oi stoiio; 
tho wooden ones are usually ludygoual, with tho 
panels enriuhed with foatherfrigs. tiaoery, ami 
other architectural ornanioats, ami raisoii upon 
a single stem : few, if any, of these av« e.iilier 
than tho jVrpendiculttt’stylo; In the church at 
Kenton, Levoushiro, there is a pulpit which 
rotuins some of its uriginalpaiuting. At IJeaulien, 
in Hampshire, there is a stone pidpit of a very 
early date in tho Decorated style. By far tlio 
gi enter number of stono pulium are. however, of 
tIio_ Perpendicular stylo. Thoir design is vi'i-y 
vniiei]; but the plnn is usually pnlygotial, anil in 
many instances Uiey are fermed like niches in tho 
wall, with projecting fronl.s. In some tlui ap¬ 
proach i.s by coucctilod stairs ; in otlioi.s the slejis 
are exposed to view. Soon after tlie ltA.’fonu,vtit>n, 
a gtoiit uiiinberof wooileii judpits were o.n'ctcdin 
this countiy in churches whieli hint hitherto been 
without them, M.nny of these .“till lemuin. A 
renu,rki*bly jine sii.cmieu of tliih kiinl of puljut 
nr iy be seen nt (I.e.llo A.slihy, Not Ihmnjitonslnro. 
On tho Oonfnieiit, tho indjuts in the largo 
elnirchcs art often of very l.ugo size, ciipab^ of 
holding inoro than one poison, 'i'hi'yaio most 
eliibotaf/oly enriched with a jivofiisiou of luclii- 
[ ti’oturiil«ndscul])tni'odoiii,'\meut.s. In .Stnisburg 
(lathediftl (here, is a Kno si>ecinien of tlie Fliun- 
boyiiut date. For a long period ludpils ti)ipe>\r to 
lm\e been treated ns an areliiti'cturul fisilure, 
being constructed, if not of muiblu, of the sumo 
material <a,s the rest of tho interior. One of the 
most celebrated pul[>its, a.s a jie.rformunoo of ait, 
is tho magniiieent. ijiik jiulpit in tlt,‘ nave of Saint 
tiudulo, at Bru.s.sels. The whole is elahuralely 
caivcd, tlio pulpit being suiiianhal by a group 
representing Adam an,l Eve, exiielled t’loni I’aia- 
dise. In Germany and the Low Uouiiti ies jmlpits 
are frequently masterpieces of wood-<'arving, tlio 
preacliing-jilaco in some of tliem forming )<art of 
a great aitistic grouji: as of the tkm version of 
Bt. Paul, tho Toinptatiou of Adam and Eve, nud 
similar subjects, lii the Greek and .Kom£m 
theatres, tlio piilpitum was a place where tho 
player.s performed their parts. It was lower than 
tho sccua, and liiglier tlian' the oiehcstra, it 
nearly answered to what we call the stage, a# dis¬ 
tinguished from the ]>itand gallenes. Tliejml- 
jiitaun was also a movable desk, or pulpit, from 
which dispubwits jironouncod their ilisseitations, 
and authors recited their works. 

PUNDLER, pund'-ler. —A person who, in 
Scotland, is einploycil as .a baidfl' or overseer in 
the absence of tho piojirietor. 

PU]!fpIT, OR PANDIT, filin'-fill, 
{Per9.,‘‘pfint<, leamingl—A Brahmin who con- 
seerates his Ufo to the study of rchs^ion and 
science, Ihindit is a title nearly cquivaloiit to our 
.doctor. 

PUNISHMENT, jtun'nnut (Lat., 
punire, to ininish).—Tho penally <iuu for an 
offence. Tho original idea of puni.shment was 
, the infliction of pain on the olfvnder, eones},ond- 
ing to the amount of rain or suifenng which lio 
bad i&flioted uimn others, in oonsequetice of lus 


PUNI8SME5IT, FUTURE 


PYROMAKUY 


offenoe. H^uce arose {ihe lex ialionit, or ro<bali- 
atory principle of pupialpneot, wrltich <l«man(k4. 
eua eye for an eye, a for a tootli, &c. With 
the ^rcad'of U oatne tobeeecn that 

the iuhiotiim of paid as satisfaelien foraa offence 
was a ^mdiotiv.e. proeaedii^, oot^ary to tire 
BpirUi of Chmtuoiil^, BtMl timt the proper end of 
ponishiaent is hot to avenge the past, bat to 
prevent future offencos. Au panuuuneat is an 
evil, and a penal ira^tem ought to aim at econo¬ 
mizing pain by dfreusing the largest amount of 
salutary terror at the smallest expense of actnsJ 
punishment. A punishment ought, as far as 
possible, to be ccrtaiu, and, os far as the differ¬ 
ent conditions and circumstances of knlividuals 
will ^mit, to be equal. In this ooantry, the 
laws for the rhuushmont of offences have of late 
years been placed upon a much more satiafaotory 
footing than formerly ; a characteristic fcatare 
of it l^ing the great efforts thatareunade for the 
reformation of the criminoL (iSee PsisON, Oafi- 
TAI. l^NIBHMKNT. 


PUNISHMENT, FUTURE. (SceHEtt. 

POBOATOllY.) 

PURANA , jme-ran’-a .—^Tho name given to 
thoso very ancient religious works which in ad¬ 
dition to the Tantnu (which m-) are the fouatla*' 
tions of the creed of the Brahtninical Hindoos. 
(See Hindoo Hkliqiok.) 

PURCHASE SYSTEM.-The system 
which formerly prevailed in the British .army, "by 
which a large number of officers obtained their 
appointments and promotion. The commission 
of the gpreater number of offlocra was valued by 
reflation at a certain price; and when an officer 
wished to retire from the arm}^ he sold his com¬ 
mission. Death vacancies were filled witlmut 
purchaso, and no rank above lientenant-culonol 
oopld be purchased. This system was abolislied 
in July noth 1871 by royal-warrant, and first com¬ 
missions as Bub-Ueutenanta aro now given to 
successful candidates at open examinations, and 
the promotion totsapenor posts may be «aid to be 
by seniority temjiered by selection. By tho Bc- 
gulation of Forces Act of 1871, a scheme^was in¬ 
troduced whereby officers who had lost their 
selling rights by tho Koyal Warrant Abolishing 
Purchase, wero to receive compensation. (See 

Jk&KY.) 

^PUROHABEB. (SkSaub.) 

PURGATIOl^. (AreOaosiati.) 

PURGATORY, pur'-po-to-re (Lat., ^urparc, 
to olcanseh^^iteraUy, a ^oe Of expwion, and 
is the name givop by. Boman Catholics to an 
intermediaie state after death, wfi^e the suaki 
o|,t]^ose that die in commninoh with the Church, 
and penltorit, expiate certain offences wldoh do 
not rUerit etcraai Oondemnation. The Church 
does hot profess fo teach what is tho nataro or 
dnratlon of tire punishfnent of purgatory, nor 
that it is situated in any particular plaee: but 
she briievea' that indnlgeneeB, masses, aM the 
^yers-of ftfoads on earth, Imve tlie wvtet of 
abnil|ing the .tafferiogd of souls in this ttate. 
The nkmah . Catholics bnild their doctrine ot 
purgatory upon the ^opesitlon that every sin, 
nowevex sli^t, as itrs on offence against Ood, is 
deserving <ff panishinent from Him, and wiff^be 


to be t^tiy ercotnpt fiwm eWerj, kind of debt 
due to God’s j[uetioe, «A4 M such su^ slha do 


not deserve eternal punishment, there most be 
some third place for their expiation; since only 
the clean and the pure can be admitted into 
heaven. Broughton has endcavoureil to prove 
that this notion, was hold by the dews. Pagans, 

< and Mohammedans; and there is no doubt that 
in tho days of'tfae Haocabaes, tho .Tews believed 
that «n migiti be expiated by saerifice, after tire 
deato of the Stoner. -No nMution of purgatca-y 
occurs in the Cfari^an chutoh before the tune of 
Augustine, who, in some of his works, speaks of 
it to a doubtful sort of a way, as a ihing that 
- “ may be possibly found so, andpoRsib y iieveri” 
Tho aoebrine is said to have been first inculcated 
as a matter of belief by Gregpw the Ctveat, at tho 
end of the 6th ocatury. Tho Greek church, Kko 
some of the eastern sects, prays for the dead , but 
does not believe in purgatory; and when efforts 
wci'e made to effect a reconciliation between tho 
tivo parties in the i^th century, the Greeks de¬ 
manded an explanation of what purgatory was, 
and the subject was fully duicussetl at some of 
tho cotiacils of the period; particularly that of 
Florence, 1439. Protestants reject the doctrino 
of purgatory as being derogatory to tho doctrine 
of. Christ s luvitig made a complete satisfaction 
for sin. 

PURIFICATION, mo • ri-fi - iw/ - sh un. — 
The remoi^ of tlie taint of uncleanness. In its 
legal and technical sense, it is applied to tho 
ritual observances, wheffehy a Jew was formaUy 
absolved from this taint. The purification 
ordained by the law of Moses is sot forth in full 
in Lev. xi., xii,, and xv., and also in Num. xix. 
In all cases, purification consisted in the use of 
water, but in certain cases various kinds of 
sacrifices were added. 

PURIFICATION OF THE BLESSED 
VIRGIN, FEAST OF;-A church festival to 
ooinmcmorate the “piuification” of the Virgin 
Ma^j and in accordance with theocreraouiallaw 
of Lev. xii. 2. appointed to take placo on the 
fortieth day after tho Nativity: reclining this 
to ooeur ou Dec. a5th, it follows that the Festival 
of tho Purification falls on Feb, and. The first 
trace of the observance of this Feast is in tho 
Church of Jerusalem, ab<mt the middle of tho 
Sth century; and it was inJxodnced into tho 
Romish Church to the end of the same century 
(to the year Pope Qelastos, who adajpted 

to its use tbe-fatwities of the old Betnan feast 
of the Luperoalto,: It is also. caJlnd the “Pre¬ 
sentation of the' OliUd Jesus,” and also tha 
“ Feast of Simeon.” 

PURITANS. {^ii» DussBiPMaB,) . 

PURURAYAiS, The name 

of a vary celebrated , Mug in IniRan. legemla^ 
history. ■. - ■ 

^'PURVISYURS, AMICY.■HOfficers charged 
with the iift^ritttepud«^':'bf civil affairs of 
army hospitals, Ac., b^t, fffis^, to 1875, their 
office was meiged to, tiie C^mhisaiiat Depart'- 
meat. ■ ; i- *' ' 

PUSEOT^i ‘ WiWi^^onowers of 

the tote ROv. R' Professor of Hebrew 

at Oxford University; , ;(^."T»a<auLBiAKa) 

PUmN^ T0 ; 3 ^USlaiDEiiv-A' term in. 
Seoioh Law ecramptoiffiing -to Law to 

Jaetitatioia'(whiriT'»!»)i„ * , ■, ,, 


PYTHAGOREANS 


QUEEN'S BENCH 


4 «S 

PYTHAGOREANS, p^^han-o-ree-am .— tl*® Eucharist, reserved for t.ho idorsiftlQn of 
Tho followers of Pythagortts, a Greek i>hilo- faithful, or for the comtuunions of the rick, 
iiophor, who Kved about ,^oq B.o,, and whose dis* The,form of the pyx has varied very but 

tingoishiHg doctrine was a beHef in the trans- txuvt ^mmouly snajuMl like a large cup or 
migration of souls. (See Grkbk PHItosoPHt.) gwle^ wth a ol«e fitting cover, aiul is inlaid or 

plated with gold, and must be blessed by a bishop, 
PYX, jita;(GT., pjorir a name of orj^riest dcJtmted by a bishop, before use. In 

the sacred vessel wtneb, in tbe carenfeantal ef ‘the ancient times it was made like a dove, and sus^ 
BomanGhnreb, apatains ihe comeoeated etemonta pended over tbe altar. 


Q- 


QUADRAGESIMA, hmd^-Jesa’-i-ma, 

(Latin, fortieth day).—Lent, because it consists 
of forty days. Quadragesima SSunday, the first 
Sunday in Jjcnt. Some authorities say that it 
also takes its name from being the forrieth or 
about tbe fortieth day before Eastffl:, and is in 
series with Septuagesima, tbe yotb, ^xagesima 
the 6otb and Quiuguagesima tbe 5otb day before 
Easter. 

QUADRIENNItJM UTILE. kwod-ri-en'- 
rti-um u’-tit ee. —term in Scotch Iiaw meaning 
tho four years after a person has attained his 
majority, during which four years a man has tho 
option of reducing or setti^ aside any deed 
executed to liis prejudice during h» riSnority. 

QUADRILLE, IcaKdf-ril. — k dance, which 
appears to have obtained its name by having been 
danced by four couples. It is of Erench origin, 
and usually consists of five consecutive’move¬ 
ments. The couples ate opposite to and at right 
angles with each other. A quadrille is for this 
reason also called a /square dance. 

Qicadrille^A game played with forty eards by fbur 
persons. The tens, nloee, and eights are taken from 
the pack, and tho game is played with the rematning 
cards. In Pope's poem, T/tii Jiape nf the- Lock, Will be 
found an accurate doscriprion of i’itcmbre, wbirii, in 
taut, is quadrille played hy three imrsons, 

QUADRUPLE ALLIANCE (See Ab- 

UANCE.) 

QUAKERS, kwaUf-ens^ or, as they style 
themselves, the “Society of Friends,” are a 
religious sect which originated in England about 
the middle pf the. ty^h century. {See h'siKKDS, 
SooiKyr or.) , 

QUARE im^-ped -&,— 

In English XAw;.$ho nanoio of .iuiikklqn brought 
by a person who hah purchaaed ipi advowson j 
against any one who disturhs hhn in 1)^0 exercise 
of the legal right he has thoa aoquheed, 

QUARTER"M.ASTE^'-. 4 -; 4 n- o^iser 

aita^ted to enoh regitneat* ennd Riding shuilar 
rank to that of Ueutehhnt. Hie datiea ore to 
look after the of. the mm. 'Mso 

Quartermtikst^ Gett^aa^njtaff officer of high 
rank, irho ahnngeetbe qtwtcM, Ao.^ the«^ 

towbichheki^^oh^^ ' ■ 

QUARTE!@>E'-rih ^ Amy soA Navy, .iAe 
name given to the pofitioas and .the plai^ o^ 
lodgtnga assign)^ to imtaoas ». bpdhm ,«f, iiien. 
Headquarters is tite quiiiter trheiwwe ts^^ 
der of the force ht ^ceA 3^'bfladqnhi't^ 
of. tbaenrim Brildeh:armyi.t*irf!!^HloiMs 

Whitehall,. .Mere are i^.-perma»^t\iaa«ea.«r 
the comiha&diHn-ohief. In the nawy^ the word 
ineMXB the p^itioin In aetnel. omajM'Atkea by 
every man. 


QUARTERNION, fow-fer-sfi'-oa,—In tho 

old Homan airmy, a file of foirr soldiers i a group 
of four, 

QUARTER SESSIONS, COURT OF. 
{See Courer of Quabtuii tibcasioy.) 

QUARTO DECIMANS, kww'^ dee'-ei- 
mane ,—A name given to those iwisons wbo 
believed it to bo necessary to observe tho Jewish 
Passover, or who held xt to be obligntery to ocli\- 
brato Easter on tho i4tb da.y of tlxe first luiiu r 
month near tho vei-mil e(iuit>ox, whether that 
day fo^ on aSSunday or not, anrl although tbo 
Oounml of Nicsea iiad decided other wise, {See 
Siarm.) 

QUASIMODO SUNDAY, ktm^i-mo'^o. 

—The^ flmt Sunday after Easter, so calhsd from 
iko firat tiords of tbo Introlt of the Mitss for that 
day. It .is also called Jjfominiea m Albie, from 
the custdtn .of the Keejihytes, who liad been 
baptised.at Eastur. a))peari^ in ohtu'ch in White 
garments on that day. 

' QUl^N, kieeen (Sax., cman, wife).—^Tlxe 
wife of a' king, or a fenmlo sovereign. In this 
eexmtry, a queen regnant difTcis in no reslXM^t 
from a king, as regards the poUtical, n^xts 
vested in tho dignity. {See Kimi.) 

The tlueen'Consort is posnessiid o( pocullar privilores 
granted to no other woiuau, whether married or single. 
{See CowsoarJ , 

The Queen Dowager is tiie widow of a deceased king, 
and enjoys most of the iirivUuges which belonged to 
her as queen consort. 

QUEEN ANNE’S BOUNTY. {Sce 
Bounty, Qcebn Anne’s.) 

QUEEN ANNE’S FARTHINGS.— 
Those coins, etru^ in the reign of Queen Anso, 
were designeil by a German nasnifd Grodior, who 
was at that time the principal engraver to tho 
Hint. They were never really intended foe cir¬ 
culation, bemg, in fact, only spechnena of a coin 
which, however, was not struck. They are not 
80 rate «« Bomo coin ooUectors believe, and the 
idea that only three were made, and two being in 
pnblic keeping there was only ono to be obtained, 
IS quite erroneous. There are oortain diiferencwx 
among th^, a few being struck in ^Id, and 
some have raised letters and some sxxixk letters. 
These latter the rarest. 

QUEEN’S BENCH, oa KING’S 

I^CH, tXlUBT G*’.—One of tbe five divkiona 
pf tW High Court of Justice, uresiddd over by 
^ LmA Chief Justice of Bugland, and having 
III It doufetlew «!©rfved itrt 

BKme, fcoro the fsei that in former tNwd the 
Mng nbod io adraixiwtw justice here in peraun. 
(iA Law.) It is the aa]w«me uoixct of SugEsb 
Commoplwr 


QUEEN’S COUNSEL 
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RADICALS 


QUEEN’S COUNSEL.-Tbe name gimi 
to certain barristers, nominated by tbe Lord 
Ghaaoelior, as* being ynost dble and suooeasful, 
who receive from tiie sovereign a patent which 
enables thcni to take prcoedeneo over their 
fellow barrister^, and '•to taka the chief oOndnet 
of cases. , . - ■ , , ', . 

QUEEN’^ob KING’S, REVELA¬ 
TIONS. *rTb.oa6'orders and regnlntions, which 
are issued to ^dd the naval and military com¬ 
manders in tdie conduct of their foiCes. 

QUEE]S[’S TOBACCO PIPE.^The name 
popularly given to a peculiarly Bhai)ed Min iii 
the tobacco warehoutes Of the London docks, in 
which .is placed‘danutgod tobacco, and smuggled 
goo<U, Until a miihoient quantity is colleoted, 
when the whole is set on dro and barned. 

QUESTION, (SteTOBTURE.) 

QUIETISTS, kio?-0C-ista, —A term applied to 
Certain reliMons sects, who held tl^e doctruie that 
the essence of religion consisted in tee devout 
contempiatibn of the being and attributes of, God, 
BO as to absorb all human passions and senti¬ 
ments. A sect of this class existed nqder the 
name of Hesjrohasts, among the reli^ons «f 
Mount Athos, in the 14th century. A Bpanith 
priest, Michael Molinos^ published a work en¬ 
titled The Spiritual Guide ” (1675), in which he 
advocated this dbctrine, and obtoim^d many 
followers. His wotk was condemned; and he 
himself obliged to abjure his errors and terminate 
his life in cots of penance in a Dominican convent 
at Itepic. . His opinions, however, spread, and 
works of a similar nature appoarod in Gennany, 
Franco, and other countries. In I'lanco, tee 
^at advocate of the doctrine was. Madame 
Gnyon, a lady bf great piety, but with more 
imagination than judgment. Feuelon took .up 
and adyocftted' the system, which ‘brought him 
into controversy with llossuet. Qnterism was 


condemned by papal bull in 1699, and since then 
bus gradually ceased. 

QUINQUAGISIMA SUNDAY, hoin- 
-inm ,—^Tbe Sunday before Ash-Wed- 

nesday, 

QUI TAM;|j,c/ fawi.—A name Mvon to oor- 
taiu aotipns.m English Law by which an in¬ 
former aut^ fbr penalties. The name arises from 
tee first words bf the old form of declaration, 
which was written in Latin. 

, QUIT' Rent, Jmit .—Literally moans quiet- 
rent, and is so called because it’Is tbo small rent 
by which the tenants of old manors were allowed 
to be qUtd in Gieir holdings. It waS distinguished 
from corn rents, and was sometimes called white 
rent because it was paid in silver mouey. 

QUORUM, h.m'e'-u'm, (Lat., of whom).—In 
Law, is a term used in commissions, from tho 
Latin expression quo^'um A. Ji. unum esse 
vohimua (of whom we wish A. JJ. to be one). 
Thus, In commissions of justices of the peace, 
it is .usual to name certain of them as a 
qpornm, without tho presence of whom no 
business can bo done. In legislative anti other 
assemblies, a quorum is a certain mimber of 
members who are required to be present before 
any business can be transacted. 

QUO-AVARRANTd, kwo wor-ran'-tn, 
(Lat., by what warrantj'.-^ln Law, is a writ in 
the nature of a writ of ri^tfor the crown, i.ssu- 
ingoutof tee court of Queen’s Bench, against 
one who claims or usurps' aiiy office, franchise, or 
liberty, calling upon him to show by wliat 
warrant he exercises the office, francLiso, or 
liberty in question, lliis writ has fOllen into 
disuse, and a more eimeditious vnode ql proceed¬ 
ing has been ad^toiT,. by filing an information 
by tho Attorney-Geneml, in the nature of a 'quo 
vHtrrdntif, in which tho person usurping is con¬ 
sidered as an offender, and consequently punlsli- 
able by fine, ' - 


Rabbi, rab*-M (Heb.^my teacher, lord, or 
master).—^A title of respect dven by the Jews to 
tho teachers of .their law, and seems to have been 
introduced only shortly before tho time of Ohrist., 
It Was frequently applied to Christ by his tiis- 
ciplos. It was orimaaliy used, hr three forms— 
rabf, dr ma.ster; rami, or my master} and rcAbun, 
great .master, ®r nAboni, Af great master. Eab 
is stiU used ^ tee'iirews of eastern Enrope and 
C-dtefs, both in conversation and wrlling„in tlie 
sens# of Mr.;,#ndi the title rabbi, oir rabbin is 
given to the ^ modern religious heads of Jewish 
coi»munitic|i..nr hpnftegaitmne. The term rab- 
binioal 'is similltd tb,Wl the Jewith writings com¬ 
posed,after tlte Chriktinn era, 

RACKjt^ih-^Ah.Instrument of torture fdr- 
nished wite oords, and other Appliances, 

for It was 

the south,of Europe,' 
whCte it,yf|al||^ied to ibe early Gbristlans, and 
iblate* teMfS wnaahlttstrumcntof thelnquisildon, 
It is to iths'lnw bf-Epf^nd, .though 

ottoCi dhi 'Whed' the.. Hakes 'til.’Hjtetet And 
Snfftdk; 4nd c#er toinisterk of,. Henry VL, bad 
derived the hhig;^ 


dom as tho tale of govCrnittfinti they caused a 
rack to be>r 60 !^*fe>r tot-toxO, .!w^ioh in derision 
waa called “.TlipDuke of Egeter’s Daughter,” 
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RADICALS 


QUEEN’S COUNSEL 


QUEEN’S COUNSER^he name given 
to certain barrietera, nominated by the Lord 
Ohaacellor, aa Inning moat dblo and suoceaafut, 
■who receive from the sovereign a patent wfaich 
enables them <o take preoodenoe over their 
fellow borristerti, and <to take the chief condnet 
of cases. . ‘ , 

QUEEN’S,QE KING’S, REGULA- 

TIONS.r-Th,oW”< otders and rogwlations, which 
ate issned to gnide the pavaL and military coai« 
manders in tho conduct of their foicee. 

QUlfeN’S TOBACCO PIPl—Tho name 

popularly given to a peculiarly shaped kiln in 
the tobacco warehouses of the London docks, in 
which is placed 'damaged tobacco, and smuggled 
goods, until a suhiment quantity Is collected, 
when the wlmle is set on fire and burped. 

QUESTION, (.‘feaToBTOKB.) 

QUIETISTS, kwH-el-ists. —A term appUedto 
certain religious sects, who held tho doctripe jtliat 
the essence of rel^on consisted in the devout 
contemplation of the being and attributes of God, 
so as to absorb all human p'assious and senti¬ 
ments. A sect of this, class existed under the 
name of, ITes3rchast8, among tho religious of 
Mount Athos, in the 14th century. A Spanish 
priest, Michael Molinos, published a work en¬ 
titled “ The Spiritual Guide ” (1675), in which ho 
advocated this doctrine, and obtained many 
foUowora His work Was condemned,' and he 
himself obliged to abjure Ids errors and terminate 
his lifo in acts of peu.anoe ina Dominicati convent 
at Borne, llis opimons, however, spread, and 
worlts of a similar nature api)oared in Germany, 
France, and other countries. In France, the 
groat advooiite of the doctrine was Madame 
Guyon, a lady of great piety, but with'moj'e 
imagination than judgment, Fenelon took up 
and advocated" the system, which hrought him 
into oontrbvemy with liossuet. Quietism was 


condemned by papal bull in 1699, and since then 
has gradually ceased. 

QUINQUAGESI 1 VL 4 SUNDAY, hmn- 

kwar'jtsi-i-mof.-^h.^ Sunday before Ash-Wed- 
nesrlay. 

QUI TAM. faw.-t-A name given to cer¬ 
tain actions m English Law by which an in¬ 
former sues for penwtii^. The name arises from 
Hie first words of the'old form, of declaration, 
which was written in Latin. 

QUIT RENT, JemU. —Literally means qukl- 
rent, and is so called heoauso it Us the small rent 
by which the tenants of old manors were allowed 
to be qtpiet in their holdings. It was ilistiuguishcd 
from corn rents, and was sometimes called white 
rent because it was paid in silver money. 

quorum, hrnrd-uw, (Lat., of whom).—In 

Law, is a term used in commissions, from the 
Latin expreasioa quorum A, li, unum me 
volumm (of whom we wish A. B. to be one). 
Thus, in commissions of justices of the peace, 
it is, usna! to name certain of them as a 
quomm, without the presence of wliom no 
business can be done. In legislative and other 
assemblies, a quoriim is a certain number of 
members who are required, to be present before 
any business can be transacted. 

Q tr 0 -WAB R AN TO, few 

(Lat., by what warrant).—In Law, is a writ iu 
the nature of a writ of<righb for the crown, i.-su- 
iiig out of the court of Queen’s Bencli, against 
ono who claims or usurps any offico, franchise, or 
liberty, calling upon him to show by wliat 
warrant he exercises the office, franchise, or 
liberty in question. This writ has fallen into 
disuse, and a move expeiUtious mode hf proceed¬ 
ing has been adwted, by filing an information 
by the Attorney-General, in the naturo of a quo 
wan'anto, in which the person usurping is con¬ 
sidered OB an offender, and consequently punish¬ 
able by fine. 



RABBI; ra6'-6t (Hub., my teacher, lord, or I 
master).—A title of respect given by the Jews to 
the teachers Of thoir law, and sOeims to have been 
introduced only shortly before the time of Christ. 
It was fre(pently applied to Ohi'ist by his dis¬ 
ciples. It was originally used in tlrroe forms— 
ro^, or master; rahhi,,ox my master; and rMun, 
great inaster, dr I'qliboat, my great master, Bab 
rs still, used by the Jews or eastern Europe and 
^others,) both in edhversation and writing, in tire 
sense of and the title rabbi or rabbin is 
given to the .ihqfiUira religions heads of Jewish 
commomitlos dr don^egatione. The term rab- 
bintcal'is allied to ^ the Jewish 'writings com¬ 
posed ^et Iho Christian, ei^ 

RAQ^ ml:,T-^Ant instrument' of torhire fut- 
nlsb«d:^w pVi^Oysi'flOtdA and other appliances^ 
for «kl#rtB^l^i}fesi)ioS8 front eriminals. It was 
irt use-Bt Is, poiiy Jpenod in the south of Europe, 

. where Ohristkits, and. 

tniaii^c^iites tvasAoWtrumeptof thelaquisitfon. 
li itf’, httknOwfi to the law Of England, though 
bao«i, %fhen the- Dukes '<k. Exeter Umi 

Suffolk^ and rwpf painiaieiu afi-Henry Yl„ bad 
designed to lutiQdntti^V^' h^'iH^to the 


dom as the rt^ of governmunt, they caused a 
rack to,be ‘ereotoAjh)^' toituro,''which in derision 
called ‘^Tlildjulifte of EjCOtCr’s Daughter,” 
add still rewidiw/fii the Twver df London. Upon 
the assassinatidndf YfltterB.'Dtlikeof .Inckingham, 
by Felton, ifi ifiaB, it Was prdpbtod in, the privy 
oouneil to put the astossin to the rack, in order 
to discovtr his acc(Mnplie «®; but the judged being 
consulted, declared unanimously that no such 
proceeding was allowable by the Uwb of England. 
(iSfee ThfiTuiut.)- ' . ' ' 


RAOK-RENT.^e panto given to the full 
annual value of kudato^houstoKas dlatlngukhed 
from the value' fixed in for a, term of 

yeaps, which.is often letc.ihah-ithe|ull annual 
.value, especially in dktokto wh^te the value rises 
ifapidly<' Thus if a .^ddw^f' lets ^und on a 
building lease, fop A dr a-sugi for 

the raut.df .Hml^uawhen'thd lease- has 
run dnt; he is fifir.tue 

house and htofi ' %s refit k ofdtod the 

rack-rent.,,',' r ■ '"J.f-'l • ■' '*• ' • 


RADIGAiSj^ 

-The nai^^ 



ILat;^ fttiiMk Ardat). 
|iw% in Enidand 
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liATlFlOA'llO^" 


■who are opposed to half-mea^hrea, and wish to 
]iave all the aWses that may have erept into our 
constitutional system oompletaly rooted out, and 
our institutions re-modellw. 

RAGGEH SCHOOLS. («ee Schools') • 

RAGHU, rag'-haB.—The name of a legendary 
king of ancient India, who, according to tradition, 
derived his origin froin the sun. 

RA GH UVANSA, rag-hew-mn'-m. -- Tlie 
title of a very celebrated Sanscrit i>oem, giving 
the legendary history of the family of Kaghu, a 
king of India. It begins with Diliiia, tho father 
of liaghu, and ends with Agnivarua. Transla* 
tlons have been published by the Sanscrit College 
of Calcutta. 

RAGMAN, OB RAGMAN ROLL.— 

The collection, or rather the roll or record, of 
such documents setting forth the acts of homage 
performed by the Scottish nobility and gentry to 
Edward I., in 1296, The original instruments 
were kept in the Royal Treasury of England, and 
have now athiost all decayed; but a Roll still in 
the Tower of London keeps a record of them. 
The Ragman Roll is the most complete and most 
authentic, and indeed the only genuine, record of 
the nobility and burgesses, &o., of Scotland be¬ 
fore the 14th century. The word ragman was 
used in old diplomatic language to signify a legal 
deed. 

RAHU, rah'-hew. —In, Indian mythology is. 
the name of a demon who is imagined to be tho 
cause of the eclipses of sun and moon. 

RAJAH, rah'~jnh (Sanscrit, king).—^A title 
amdied to the hereditary princes among the 
Hindoos. „ 

RAJATARANGINI, rahf-jah-tar~an-^n-i, 
—Literally means “tho river of kings,” and is the 
name give^to four long Sanscrit poems, or 
uhronicles in verse, containing tho nistory of 
(jashmir. It is tho first of tne four, however 
(which brings the history down to about 1150 
li.o.), which has the greatest reputation, for it is 
the most complete of all the known Hindoo 
chronicles. The Asiatic Society of Bengal have 
an edition of the four chronioles. 

RAJPOOTS, OR RAJPUTS, rah’dg'poot. 
—The name given to various tribes in Hindostan, 
of Aryan origin, who claim to descended from 
the old royal races of Hindoos or from the 
old military caste. (See Oasts.) The word 
oomes from the Sanscrit ra^an king and putra 
son, and means, literally, son of a, king. 

RAHSHAS^ or RAKSHASA, raeU-thae, 
—In Hindoo mythology, the naine given to a 
class of bad spirits, usually represented as 
horrible monsters^ whose evil mission it is to 
sei-iously. annoy go^ pe<^e, and to do all kinds of 
harm.^'Ehey are anpposieK} to assume any shape 
at wi^’tihd the f«m<ue Rakshas are believed to 
take beautiful forma in order to Mlure their 
victims. They play an impo^ant part in many 
of the Indian i^ends. 

RAMA, roA'-ma.—In l^doomy^ol^jtiie 
common nafneof the three incarnations oFv^nu, 
(See VisHinj.) / ' ' , 

RAMADAN, rnm'-o-dan.—A htohammedan 
Fast. The month of Ramadan is the aintii 'of 
the Hohammedan yew, and.is usually very . hot. 
As Mahomet was etippoaed, to bava reoei'yed hla 


first revelation in this month, every true Ocliovcr 
is to keep a strict fast during its eop’se. Frum 
dawn to sunset of each day he is to swallow 
not))ing, not ei([en his own saliva, nor is be to 
smell any perfume, or smoko or bathe ; and only 
the most necessary wants are to be saUslltfl d liv¬ 
ing the hours of darkness. (See Bahum, Moi> am- 
HkriARisM). 

RAMESSES, RAMSES, ou RAME- 
SES, rani'-c-teei .—This word litoially meatiH 
“burn of the sun,”and is the name of several 
ancient Egyptian inonavcbs said to have been of 
Theban origin. 

RANKING AND SALE.~a term in 
Scotch law, given to an action by w'hicli the land 
or hereditamout of mi insolvent is sold for thu 
benefit of tho creditors, who are ranked according 
to their legal priority. 

[ RANSOM, ran''Sum, (a corruption of the 
old Latin word jfdeni/iiio).—The price paid to set 
a person free either from captivity or punish mciit. 
Formerly immense ])rices were paul to set free 
prisoners of war, thus £100,000 woro paid as 
ransom for RicUaid Cn'ur-uu-Lion; and tho 
ransom for King John of Franco was fixed at 
£500,000. Now, hovvover, (lecuuiary ruiisema 
are seldom paid for prisoners of war, as they are 
usually exchanged for others of similar rank. 

RANTERS, rant'-erz.—A name sometimes 
applied to tho Primitive Methodists, on account 


. of the manner in which they were wont to x>arado 
the streets in large numbers, singing hymns, Ac. 
(See Mbthodists. ) ♦ 

RARE, rape (Lat,, rupfiM).—In Law, is tho 
violation of a woman, forcibly and against her 
will. Every civilized code has declared against 
this ofi'enoe, and affixed to its commission the 
severest penalticB. By the Jewish law, to ravish 
a damsel betrothed to another was punishable 
with deatli; and in ease she was not Wtrotlioil, 
the ofiender was oompetled to take her to wife, 
and xiay her father a fine of fifty shekels. By 
tho Roman law, rape was imiiishablo with death 
and confiscation of goods. Among tho Haxuns it 
was also esteemed a felony, and [lunished with 
death, though the woman, if single, might re¬ 
deem the offender by accepting him as her hus¬ 
band, and ho willing to bo so redeemed. By 
William the Conqueror, emasculation and loss of 
the eyes was substituted for cax>ital punishment 
‘ in this offence. In the reign of Edward 1 . 

, (Westm, I. c. X3), tho punishraent of this offence 
; was much mitigated; but it led to a fearful 
increase of tho crime, and ten years afterwards it 
was again made punisliable with death. Capital 
punishment was abolished in 1841 by 4 & s Viet, 
c. 56, and transportation for life (now penal ser¬ 
vitude) substituted. An assault with intent to 
commit rape is a misdemeanour puuishiible by 
imprisonment for any term not exceeding two 
years, and with or without hard labour, 

1 RAPPEN, rap'-pen. —A Swiss coin of tho 
value of one-hundredth part of a franc, and 
j therefore erxcal to the French centime. It is mado 
! of an alloy of copper and tin. 

RATIFICATION, rai-i-fl-ka'-shun. —The 
act of ratifying, or confirming, or making firm, a 
deed or arrangement. In Scotch law, the word 
is applied to an acknowledgment iaa*ic before a 
magistrate by a married woman that a deed 
was voluntarily made by her, and that she quite 
onderstoo^ its meaning. 
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RATIO, —^The propbrtloa Mr rel*- 

tioa which oao thihg beava to aaetber. {Bee 
Pbopoetioh.) 

RATION, ra?-shun (Fr., from Lut., mto, 

, proportion).-^n the Army, a oortain aliowanoe, 
wluclt is given in bread, moat, forage, &e., for sa 
oiTicer or soldier when troops are on service. A 
daily ration oousisis of one pound of bread or 
biscuit, otio pound of meat, either fresh or salt, 
three-BeveMths of a (juart of wine, or one-seventh 
of a quart of ruml The rations of officers vafy 
according to the number of servants in thdr pay. 
The number of servants for which reginrtcnm 
officers are allowed to draw mtions is as follows: 1 
—Colonels, 4; lientenant-colonels and majors, 3; 
captains, paymasters, and surgeons, 3; all other | 
ranks one servant each. { 

RATIONALISM. (SlEeGEBMAitTHKonooT.) 

BAVANA, rah-vahn'-ah .—In Hindoo my¬ 
thology, a giant with ten faces. He appears to 
Ikivve been one of the chief Eakshasa. {Bee 
Bakshasa.) 

REACTION, ree~aek’-shun.~ln Political 
History, a term used to denote the teudenoy 
which a nation, or a party in the nation, some¬ 
times shows bo go baek from the effeot of pro¬ 
gressive legislation and to restore a previous 
state of tiiiuga. 

REAL. A Law term, (SteREAtPBOBKWrt.) 
REALISM, REALISTS. {See NoMm- 

REAL presence.—A doctrine of 
belief in the Roman Catholic, Greek, and other 
Basteni Ohurchos, which hoUls that in the Sacra¬ 
ment of the liord’s Supper the body and blood of 
Jesus Christ Himself are really and substantially 
in the bread and wine, after they have been con-1 
aearatod by the priest. The Council of IVent, 
which j|e regardetl as the authority on Roman j 
Caiholib doctriae, has used the words reallp and; 
mthalantlaUp, In order to exclude the idea that 
the body and blood of Christ are topically present 
in tlw Sacrament. (Sec TKANSUflsTANTiATiON.) 

REAL PROPERTY, rc'-af (Lat., res, a 
thing).—^In Law, isproperfy in lands, tenements, 
or hereditaments. Tilings real, or realty, con- 
aist of things substantial and immovable, and of 
thevights and profits annexed to or issuing out 
of th^, as distinguished from things personal, 
or personality, consisting of goods, money, and 
all other movables, and of such rights and pro¬ 
fit^ as relate to these. Lands include any ground, 
isoR or earth whatsoever, as arable, pasture, 
woods, water, moors, &c.; tenements, whatever 
may be fiolden, or the subject of tenure, as be- 
ind«8 land, houses, &c., rents, commons, and 
other rights and iaterestsissuing oubof or concern¬ 
ing land; and hereditaments, not only lands 
and tenements, btot whatever may be iiiueritod, 
be itioorporeal or incorporeal, roiu, personal, or 
Mixod. The oommon law of f«U property is 
founded on. tho , ruins and oustome which 
in the feudal peidod governed, tho tenure of 
lands. All the land of Hie realm is bolden 
mo^^toly or immediately of the sovereign. 
Sven a freeholder has no absolute ownership of 
land; he has only an estate. The chief estates 
in -lands originated^ no doub^ ip the various 
forms of feudal tenure. (Sse-FBUrub Stbt^) 
TMwmoAts atu* horeditasmts omaoe under the 


same law because they possess some of the 
ohoraeteristio qualities of lands; as they may bo 
holden on tenure Mr are inheritable. 

REASON, m'-zo» (Lat., rafto, from rear, I 
thhUc).—In Philosophy, is most commonly used to 
denote that highest faculty of tho human mind 
Which distinguishes man from the brutes, and 
constitutes his rational nature. Aocording to 
Dugald Stewart, it “denotes that power by 
whi<di we distinguish truth from falsehood and 
right from wrong, and by which wo are enabled 
to combine means for the attainment of par- 
Heular ends.” More correctly, and apart from 
its use for cause, motive, argument, &o., it is em¬ 
ployed in the five following senses:—(i.) As de¬ 
noting an intellectual nature generally, and com¬ 
prehending (a) conception or simple apprehen- 
skm; (6) judgment; (c) reasoning, or the dis¬ 
cursive faculty; (d) intellect or intfelligenco 
proper, (a.) In close connection with the pre¬ 
ceding signification, from which perhaps yt 
ought not to be separated, is the sense in which 
it Is used to characterize the Icgithpato employ¬ 
ment of out faculties in general. (3.) It is also 
used to denote the third and fourth of the above- 
mentioned functions—-viz., tho reasoning faculty 
and the intellect. (4.) It has been used very 
generally for the third of the above special func¬ 
tions, reason and reasoning being thus con¬ 
founded. (5.) It signifies the reasoning, in con¬ 
tradistinction to the intellect or understanding, 
and is thus used by Kant and his followers, who 
separate rotison (FmiM»^t) distinctly and em- 
' phatirally from understanding ( Veretanel). (See 
I MfiTAPHYSlOS.) 

I REBELLION , }'e’ 6 el'-le-on(Ttait. rebeflto,from 
re and helium, war).—As originally used by^ho 
Romans, denoted the rising again, and making a 
second resistance, of thoseavho bad formerly been 
ovCTcome in battle and yielded their submission ; 
but with us it is commonly usedilo denote the 
taking up of arms traitoronidy against the crown, 
whether by natural subjects or others when once 
subdued. It also signifies disobedience to the 
process of the cenrtis. 

The Orest KebeUiva of England ft a term sometimes 
given to tlie revolt of the Long Farliament against 
the authority of Charles I., in 1643, and ending 
with tho Bubmlsiion of tho King to tlie Scots, in 
April, 1646; but sometimes the period is extended so 
as to include the Commonweuth, or Protectorate, 
under OromweB, down to tto leitoratioo of Chsrl^ II. 
in Hay, x6^. 

RICEITIR OF STOLEN PRO- 
RBRTY, re-SMo'-er (Fr. reeevoir, to receive).—^By 
7 A 8 Geo, 1 V, 0. 39, it is provided that if anyone 
shall knowing receive any,, chattel, money: or 
valnable security, or other prs^rty, the stealing 
or taking whereof shall amount to felony, either 
by common law or by aot of .Rorliwiient, every 
such receiver shall be guilty of felony, Und may 
be ^icted, eiHier as an acoesi)My afiwr jgta fact 
or for a substantive ieloUy, aim liaSmBst the 
discretion of the court, to penal aervmde for 
from three to fourteen years, or impriSobmeat for 
not mme than three y^s. 

RECEPTACLE: {^ iKmittm.) 
RECEPTION, THE, W MONKS 

AHD NUN% A religious cere¬ 

mony, which oonsists in a bufaop (or prieat dele-,, 
gated by a bishtm) blowing the mimastic dress 
about tobei^mcd by th6p^ulaat,uadinvesting 
thepo«tiilantwithtiwm,mtht^Wn^iiatot^ 
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the h«.ir being cut and the eecalar dress IMd aside. 
Sefui'e this service, a prcnai-atory stage has been 
pasB^ tlu-ougU, varying /row two to six months, 
during which the would-be monk, or nun, is 
called the postulant. After iho. reception cere¬ 
mony the postulant is called a novice, and is still 
free to return to a secular life until the period 
(which the recepMou eommencet) called the 
novitiate is i>a8Bea. 

REOHABITES, Among the 

ancient Jews, were a religious order instituted by 
Jonadab, the son of Iteoliab, and oomprdionding 
only the family and posterity of tlie founder. 
The principal rules ol^rved by them vyere, not 
to drink wine, not to build any houses but to 
dwell in tents, and not to sow com or idant 
vines. Tliese rules they observed with great 
strictness, as appears from Jeiorniah xxxv, 6 , 
Ac. At present there exists a body of teetotal¬ 
lers under this name. 

RECLAIMING^, rt^klnyrnf-imj .—A term in 
Scotch law, meaning an appealing to the “ Inner 
House,” from a judgment of the Lord Ordinary. 

RECLUSE, m'-W«se.—Strictly speaking, a 
recluse is a monk ovnun u’ho shuts himself or her¬ 
self lip in a cell away from all human intercourse, 
even from converse with the members of their 
own order. In its Wider sense, however, the j 
word is applied to any one who is shut up in 
strict retirement, and to all cloistered persons, 
although they live with, membmn of their own | 
order. 

RE(X)GNTZANCE, ir-koff'-ne-zms {Lat, re- 
emfnoM'o, I acknowledge).—In Law, is an obliga¬ 
tion of record entered into before some court of 
record, or magistrate duly authorized to take it, 
with condition to do some i>articiilar act—as to 
allpear at the assizes, to keep the peace, to pay a 
debt, or the like—uiwm the [jorformanco of which 
condition the ddigation becomes null and void ; 
but upon failure, the amount of the recognizance 
is forfeited. It difters from a bond, in that the 
latter is the creation of a new debt, while a 
rccoguizanco is an acknowledgement upon record 
of a former debt. I'he state or person to or in 
whoso favour the recognizance is made, is ecdlod 
the oognizee, and the person who enters into it 
th« cognizor. A rect^iizance may be entorml 
into either to the crown, as where a person 
enters into rccognizaneOs to appear to answer a 
onminal charge, or t<i a subject as where bail is 
given. A reiKHpiaanop by statute is either j 
founded on « statute merchant or statute staple, 
cr is in naturo of a statute staple under ag 
Hen. VlII. 0. 6. These last, however, have long 
fallen into disuse^ having been superseded by 
more cobvanieni and efB/^iotU onracs of pro- 
oceding. . 

RECOIAiET, reeV-fMay (Lat^ 
collected t(^ether);-~Oertain reformed bodies of 
amnUInd nuns in the Bomas Catholic Church. 
Ferb^lithe most nmnerous body-is Biat known 
edso ai the Beformed Franaieeatu. Ihe' name 
BecoUet is alwi given at thneslie the Befcnnaed 
Ctstweiam^ an order of Spankdi Anna. 

REOOBD^ rek'-ora,-TlnT 4 ivr,B t^fin meaning 
theforibal Sthttoehtsof p&rMMhi'« lith^lmn, 
and in coiarts *ttiiBir atktewentis are 


pointed under the sign manual by the crown, 
and liaving civil andcrimlnal juiisuicUon witUm 
tlio dty or borough, with precedence next to the 
mayor. He must be a bM’rbttor of at least dve 
years’ standing, and holds office during good 
beliavtour. Foimorly, tW appointment of row 
oorder was iu the hands of the oorporaiion. Hia 
court is a court of record. 

RECORDS, PUBLIC, wV-m-ds (Lat. «- ‘ 

cowfer, I call to mind),—Autiientio memorials of 
all kinds, public as well as private, may bo con¬ 
sidered in ono sense as records; but the term 
“public records ” generally refers to the contents 
of our Public llocord Office, In a poinilar smso, 
the term is applied to all public documents pre¬ 
served in a recognized repository; and as such 
documents cannot eoiivcnroiitly be removed, or 
may bu wanted in several places at the saino 
time, the courts of law recoivo in evidence ex¬ 
amined copies of the contents of public documents 
so preserved, as well as of real records. Some¬ 
times mere private memoranda have been elevated 
to the dignity of public records on the sole ground 
of their official custody, and on the other hand, 
numbers of documents, which were originally com¬ 
piled os public records,have strayed fromtheir legal 
repository to the British Museum, aud have there¬ 
by lost thoir character of authenticity. By far tho 
greater ])tirt of our records are kept as ipUs written 
on skins of parchment or vellum, averaging from 
nine to fourteen inches wide, and almut tbreo 
feet in length. Two modes of fastening the skina 
or membi'anes were employed—one, that of 
attaching all the tops of tlic membtaiies together, 
hook wise, which is employed in the Exchisjuer 
and courhi of common law; and tiie othe% that 
of sowing eti^i skin or menibi-anc consecutively, 
which was (ffdopted in the Chancery ami Ward¬ 
robe, The roHs of the common law, after the timo 
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exceedingly iU-ada|ited for prescrvi^ion and 
inconvenient for use. On the other hand, mem¬ 
branes may bo fastened together after tho chan¬ 
cery fashion in any numbers, and yet remain a 
legitimate roll, though imposing much iKxUly 
labour in the coiMultation. The Land-’I'ax 
Commissioners Act of i Geo. IV. extends, it is 
said, to 90Q feet when umolled. Domesday 
Book, the oldest and most precious of our record*, 
counting eight centuries as its ago, osid still in 
the finest {ireser ration, is in the form of a book. 
Hecords arc g^erally written on parchment; but 
one is in existence written on inspor a« early as 
the reign of Edward 11 . Talliet weire n-coros of 
wood, Kecotds in ancient times were written in 
a pcculkw hand called cowrt iiandf which was 
well adapted for preservation ; but in later tunes 
tile writing, as well as tho ink, has much degener¬ 
ated. All the ^at series of our records, except 
those of Parliament, ate written in Latin, the 
Spelling of which is much abbroviafed. During 
we GuUamonwealth, En;^kh was substituted; 
buteoan after the Bestoratkifi, Latin was rostered, 
and the rcramds of the courts continued to bo 
kept in Latin tmtil tho rvto of Geo. II. In 
Octftnia branehes of the Exchequer, Latin eon- 
tinned i» use until the abolition of the offices in 
very reettnt titnea. Many of our statutes, from 
Bdt|iM I. to Henry V., and thechief part of tiro 
rolls of PeurUaraent, ate written iu hforman- 
PreiK&. (kWat aunfoors of reomds were formerly 
Ikpt wfOtuilun hr biigswf leatiwc, sHaoh warn 
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hung against Jho walls, and which, when they 
escaped damp, preserved their contents in all 
their pristine freshness and cleanliness. Others 
were kept in chests, coffers, small woodon hoses, 
and “ hanaperi,” or baskets made of twigs. A 
very important stop was taken by'the legislature 
at the commenoOment of hot present Majesty’s 
M."ign, to provide for the better custody and pre¬ 
servation and moru convenient wse of the public 
reconla, and an act was passed (i & a Viet. c. -jp) 
by which the master of tito rolls is made guardian 
of the public records, having power to ap|>oint a 
deputy, and, in conjunction with the Treasury, 
to do all that may be necessary in the execution 
of this service. The act oontomidated (and what 
it cunteinpluted has been, or is being, carried out) 
tljo consolidation of all the records from their 
several unlit repositories into one appropriate 
receptacle; their proi>er arrangement and repair; 
the prefKiratlon of indexes or calendars, which 
were more or loss wauling to every class of 
records; and giving the public more easy access 
to them. 

RECOVERY, OR COMMON RE- 
OOVEItY, re-kui/-e-re (Fr., iwoutver, to got 
back),—In liaw, was a suit or action, either 
actual or fictitious, but generally the latter, in 
which lands were recovered against the tensiit of 
the freehold. There were at least three lu-r.sons 
concerned in a writ of common recovery—the 
rccovcrer, thes recovercc, sad the vouchee. The 
rccovorer was the plainlifi or demandant that 
brought the writ of cntiy; the recovereo, the 
defendant or tenant of the land, against whom 
the writ was hrouglit; and the vouchee, lie 
wholly the defendant or tenant vouched or called 
to warranty of the land in dcmai^, either to 
defend tho right or to yield him other lands in 
value, according to a supiwsod agreement. The 
recoverer sued out a writ or urseoipe, as it was 
called, against i^erecovereo, who appeared to the 
writ, hut instead of defendiug his title, he vouched 
(vocavit) a third.persdn, who was supposed to be 
hound to warrant the tenant’s title, and the 
vouchee having appeared, undertook tho defence 
of the tenant’s title, but puriKisely failed to do 
so, and allowed judgment to go on default. 
Common recoveries were invented by tho ecclesi¬ 
astics, to elude the statutes of mortmain, and 
afterwards encouraged by the fiimae of the courts 
of law, in order to put an end to all fettered ui- 
heritauces, and bar not only estates taU, but also 
all remainders and exiiectants thereon. It was 
a 8up[>uscd adjudication of right, binding all 
persons and vesting a free and absolute fee-simple 
in the recoverer. By 3 & 4 Wni. IV, 0, 74, 
recoveries were abolished. 

RECRITITING. (.SccExtisTMKNT.) 

RECTOR, rek’-ior (IaI., agovernor),—In the 
Church of England a rector is a dargyman whohas 
thecuToof a))aiish,audp4»sesses all the tithes, &c. 
A rector differs from a vioor, in that bo has the 
right to all the ecclesiattieal dues in his parish, 
whereas the vicar bos generally an impropriator 
over him, who is entitled to part of the profits, 
and to wiiom ha. is in effect omy periietual curate. 
The name rector is aJsonven to the chief elective 
officer in some of the universities, and to the 
liead-nvo^r of la^e sofaools or academies. The 
Jesuits l^ewise give this name to the superiors 
of tbeirjsji>ini»aries or colleges, 

RECUSANTS, re^-u-santa (lAt,, teciiao, I 
refuse}.-—Persons who refuse or negieet to 


attend divine service on Sundays and holidays, 
according to the forms of wie.ostablished church, 
Prior to the reformation, ecclesiastical- censures 
were,'from time to time, dkebted against those 
who ab.setited themselves from the services of the 
Church; and in 1534, when ithc English parlia¬ 
ment set asiile*the pope's sppj'^wiaej:, and de¬ 
clared Henry VlII, head, of the'Church, those 
who refused so to acknowledge Uie king were 
colled popish.recusants, and sidd'^tcd tp severe 
penalties, I>uring the reign of fijizifbcth, several 
statutes were passed, imposing fines, &o,, upon 
sucli as neglected to attend their liarisli church. 
A recusant, after conviction, was called a “ recu¬ 
sant convict.” The laws agaipst poiiish recusant 
convicts were of a very severe cl^acteT, sub¬ 
jecting them to a variety of disabilftfes, penalties, 
and foifeiturt». They were consw^red as persons 
excommunicated, could hold no dmoh or employ¬ 
ment, were not allowed to keep anfis.'Could bring 
no action at law or suit in equity, weTqprehi|^iitra 
from coming within tch miles of Londoiiii^^W' 
were not permitted to travel above five mlfes 
from homo unles-s by license. Protijst^t dissen¬ 
ters were relieved from the penalties ef recusancy 
by the Toleration Act (i Wta, & Ma. b. .18}. 
whicli, however, excejited papists and such as 
denied the doctrine of the Trinity. The former 
were subsequently relieved by 31 Geo. RI. o. 33, 
and the latter by 53 Geo. Ilf. c. 160; but, with 
these exceptions, the statutes against recusancy 
still exsist, tiiough never enforced. 

REDEMPTION, re-demp'-shun (Lijit., re, 
again; and cwio, I buy).—In Theology, isjjused to 
denote our reooveiy from sin and death by tho 
obedience and sacrifice of Christ, Who is on this 
account called the “Bedeemer.” Manhaving by 
sin fallen from the pure and upright stato in 
which he was created, fell under the wrath and 
curse of God ; but Christ interiwsed Himself in 
our behalf, offered Himself as a sacrifice to 
satisfy JDiviue justice, suffered the punishmeht 
due for sin, and thus redeemed man and restored 
him to the Divine favour. 

REDEMPTORISTS, re-demp'-(Ms.-U 
tho name of a religious order among tho itoman 
Catholics,, founded Alphonzo de Liguori, in 
the city of ISada, in 173a, and secured the 
approval of Tope Benedict MV. in 1749. Be¬ 
sides tho usual monastic vows, they bind them- 
selve.s to labour for the propagation of the 
Catholic faith, more }«rticularly among the 
loose and abandoned in towns and villages. 
They have several houses in England, and have 
bUBily pursued their mission in various parts of 
Ireland. 

REDUCTION, re-<fttcft'-«fto».—In Scotch 
Law, the legal setting aside of a deed, thereby 
annulling its effect. The action to obtain a 
deed's reduction can only be instituted by a per¬ 
son who is interested in tho matter-^e., has 
some title conneoted with it. He bo|i|# the 
action by summoning the defender to b^E the 
deed into court, and tots forth his reasons for its 
reduction. The defender, if hs defends the 
d^d, returns the spmmons, which infers that he 
will produce the document and maintain its 
validity. 

RE-ENTRY,— In Law, a term used in leases 
by wbioh* the landlord stipulates for power to 
re-enter the premises or estate if certain con 
dlrion, such as npu-payment of«rent, are not 
complied with. 
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REEVE, r'«ief‘'«.-TT8e name of a mn^istratc 
wUo ill eMly timcB Imd mucli force in England, 
and in BOjne ^tta 6f Northern Earope. Hia 
dntiea apiwar tflf havh been to levy the lord’s 
ihies and' td represent him on Certain judicial 
matters. , Th'e.'’^r<^ sheriff is but a corruption of 
the old word 'ifi,ire-meve, who was at first assessor 
to the cMli’bnt%fterword8 became the presiding 
Officer bimmf.’ In the borough similar duties 
were ^wfonrod*/^ an elective officer called the 
Port-rTOVe, j^om the Normans substituted 
a petsoo^'o'called the bmliff, who l#the larger 
towns Wpl) permitted to take the title of Mayor. 

REFERTifl^OE, ref-er-etUa ,—^In Ijaw, 
means tlie referri^ of a matter in dispute to the 
decision of an arbitrator; thus, if after litigation 
has begun,'the judge , thinks it hotter that the 
dii^atC shovi4^ho referred to arbitration, an 
“,ordm“Of-reference,’’ as it is called, is drawn up. 
In cesies wh^e*it is agreed, before litigation has 
actually- ddmWnced, to submit the matter to 
srMtratioti, a deed of submission to arbitration 
is usually, executed. 

REFERENDARV, ref-er-m'-dcr-ry.—A 
public officer formerly existing in most of the 
early kingdoms of Europe, whoso duty was to 
Xnocuro 'and despatch charters and diplomas. 

REFORM ACT, re-form' (from tho Lat.). 
—The 2 & 3 Wm. IV. c. 45—“an Act to amend 
the Kcpresenlation of the People in England and 
Wales,'’ 1832. Before that time, various attempts 
had been made to carry measures for a reform in 
parlLament. Sir. Pitt introduced a bill for that 
{lurjinse in 17&2, and again in 17S3 and X785; but 
was on each occasion defeated by considerable 
majorities. Sir Francis Bnrdett’s xilari was nega' 
tivod by a majority of 59, on isth June, 1809, and 
Mr.'Daniel O'C'onnell’s measure for introducing 
triennial parliaments, universal suffrage, aiid tho 
ballot, was rejected by a majority of 306. The 
first ministerial measure of reform was during 
Earl Grey’s administration, and was brought into 
tlio House of Commons by Lord John Hnssell, ist 
Afarcli, 1831. On send March, a maiority of i 
declared in fovour of the second reading; but on 
the motion fur a Committee, an apiendmcnt 
by General Gascoyne, “ that the number of 
representatives for England and Wales ought 
not to be diminished,’’ was oarried by a ina" 
jority of 8, and the bill was consequently 
abandoned, and jrarliament dissolved aand April. 
A new iiailiameut was assembled, and the bill 
was again introduced on the 24th >i\mo. It passed 
the Commons with large majorities, but was re¬ 
jected in the Lords on the second reading by a 
majority of 41, A now bill was introduced by 
Lord John Itussell on lafeli December, and passed 
its first reading without a division. The second 
and third readings were carri«>d by majorities of 
i6a and 116 respectively. In the House of Lords 
the biRw’ivs road a first time on 26th March. 'The 
seounlpreading was carried by a majority of 9; 
but on a motion in committee by Lord Lyndhurst, 
“that the question of enfsanchiseraont shonid 
precede tliatof disfranchisement,” the ministry 
were in a minority of 35, and in consequence re¬ 
signed on 9th May. The public excitement was 
now very great, but the ministers were induced 
to resume their oflices on receiving power from 
the king to create a sufficient number of new 
peers to secure a majority in the Honte of liOrds, 
The bill iiasswl the Lords’ committee 30th May, 
and it iNused the third reading on 4th June by a 


majority of 84,106 being for, and only 2a against. 
It received the royal assent on 7th June. By 
tlM Act, 36 boroughs in England and Wales urerc 
disfranchised, 30 were retluced to one member 
only, aa new bc^ougbs were created, with two 
members each, and 20 with one member; while 
various other important changes were made. 
The Scotch Iteform Act (2 k 3 Win. IV'. c. 65) 
obtained the royal assent on 17th July, and that 
of Ireland (a ® 3 Wm. IV. 0. 88) 7th August, 
1833. Several attempts were since made to intro¬ 
duce further reforms in Parliament. Lord .fohu 
Bussell obtained leave to bring in a now reform 
biUi3thFebruni7,1854; but in consequence of the 
war with Russia it was withdrawn on the 1 ith 
April. Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Bill was thrown 
out on the second reading by a majority of 39, on 
1st March, 1859; and the now Reform Bill iptro- 
nced by Lord John Russell ist March, i860, 
was withdrawn on iith June following. Lord 
Beacousfield (then Mr. Disraeli) carried the new 
Reform Act in 1867. (Sfc EtKOWON Of Mkm- 
BKns under tho Iteadiiq; PaBUAMKNT.) 

REFORMATION, ref-or-mtif-ahun (Tjit., 
re, and f&mw, 1 form).—Tlie act of reforming or 
correcting an error or abuse in religion, discipline, 
or the like. It is, however, commonly applied 
to that groat religious revolution wiiich took 
place in Europe in tho early half of the 15th 
century. Various attempts had boon made at 
earlier periods to reform the Ohurch, but they 
had either failed, or their intiuonccs wore very 
circumscribed. Tho intimate connection which 
the papacy maintained with all established autliu- 
rities had defeated every serious attempt at 
oiqmsition. Tho people, too, were sunk iu the 
dcexiest .ignorance and superstition. At length, 
however, men’s minds, after a slumber of so many 
centuries, awoko to seethe errors and corruptions 
that had crept into the Church, and seemed as 
if they wouhl redeem, by extraordinary activity, 
the lime they iiad lost. “On every side signs 
might be observe 4 l, and events were pressi^ig 
onward, which throatoiied to subvert what bmi 
been the work of ages of darkness, and to ushi-r 
in among mankind a now time.” “ Every whem, 
alike above and licneath, a hollow noise soemeil 
to reverberate, and to harbinger the thunder¬ 
storm that was about to burst forth.” “ The art 
of tirinting had given winp to speech, which bora 
it as the wind bears certain seeds to the most re¬ 
mote places. Tlie discovi-ry of tho two Indies had 
enlarged the world. All announced a great re¬ 
volution.”-—{D’Auhipritf.) The sale of inJul- 
geuces and the abuses to which it gave rise, was 
tire sfiark which, without <icsign or premedita¬ 
tion on the (lart of any concerned, set this com¬ 
bustible mass ia€ blaze. Poire Leo X., iu order 
to replenish the pontifical exchequer, hail, in 
1516. granted to Albert, elector of Meiit/. and 
arebbisho)) of Magdeburg, the light to sell in- 
dulgences within his own jurisdiction, on condi¬ 
tion of his receiving a share of tim procneds. In 
this business the ai-ciibisltoir employed, among 
others, John Totzel, a Dominican monk, rumark- 
able for his boldness and impudence, and whose 
conduct aroused the deepest opposition. He re¬ 
presented bis indulgences as uncoiidittonal pro¬ 
mises of forgiveness of sins, even of the deepest 
dye, in time and in eteniity, and disposed of 
them for a few pence among tho ignorant multi¬ 
tude. Luther, at this time iirofessor of theology 
and a preacher at 'Wittenberg, boldly declared 
against this abuse, first iu his sermons and after* 
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wants, ocoortUug to loag-establUhefl acadsmioal 
uuf'o, by atflmg to tiut door of the great cburch 
of rac town ninety-five theses or questions, and 
appointed a day wr their diucuBsioo ; but no op> 
iwnoat ntade his ai>pearanoe. Hia aeimons 
against indulneaces were published, and to¬ 
gether with theses were soon spread over 
Germany, llo further urge«l Ids eplritual 
Bupexiots and the pope to put a stop to the 
trafiio in iiklnlgeneeB, and to reform the eormp- 
tlons of the church in general, in letters at once 
bold and rospoctfcd. His efforts, however, met 
with little success; on the contrary, tlie most 
absurd lilwls were put forth against him. The 
severe replies in which he exposed the weakness 
of the ar^nionts for iiidukonces, and hia “ JRe- 
Bolutipnes,'’ by which he ilhistratetl his theses, 
gained him new converts to the truth. Luther 
was summoned to Rome, to plead bis own cause; 
but the elector' of Sa-wny interposoii, and ob- 
taiuod pormissioa for him to bo examined within 
the bounds of tlio empire; and accordingly 
Gaidiual (laietan was ordered to examine him. 
The cartliual, however, instead of arguing with 
him, assumed an imperious tone, and demanded 
his submission to the potto. This, however, 
Luther deolinwl to do, and suddenly quitted 
Augshnrg. In the same year a i>a|Nii bull was 
issued, declaratory of the doctiino of inilulgeucos. 
A now legate, Miltits, was appointed to endea¬ 
vour to bring Luther to a reconcilUtion, aud a 
conferenoe took place at Altenburg in the be 
ginning of 15x9, The conciliatory measures of 
Mlltito had so far their effect tliat Luther was 
induceil to write a subraissivo letter to the pope, 
aeknowidlging that hia seal ha<l carried him too 
far, and promising, to observe silence uiu>u the 
points in dispute in future, (wovUied his odver- 
saTies itid the same. The ountost, however, was 
renawwtl by L'ek, who ohidlenged Oorlstadt, one 
of Luther’s diseitdes, to a pubiio disputation at 
Leipsio eoucerning fi'eo will. The discussion was 
continued by Luther, atul lasted for several 
weeks, embraeiug the supremacy of the patml 
see, purgatory, iudulgimoos, absolution, &c. 
'J’itough hotliing was decided, a more general 
attention was attracteil to the works of Luther, 
who continued to send forth pamphlets and 
printdl sermons. The fulness and is>wor of Ids 
style, his merciless humour, his acuteness and 
learning, and the irresistible force of his reasoning, 
made his works popular, and gained him the 
public adherence of men like Molanethon ojid 
tlatton. As he began to see more clearly, ho at- 
tanked other doctrines,of the chuxch-^s absolu¬ 
tion, auricular confession, purgatory, &o.; aiidin 
J.uao, tsso, published his famoos Appeal to his 
.^Jnsperial hfajesty. and to tho dthdstian Nobility 
af ttiti German Nation, on the Keformation of 
Cliristendom.” Borne, at length, began to bestir 
itself iu earnest, and a pa^ial bull was issued 
amdHSt Luther, aud immediately after appeared 
iRt vworicoh the "Babylonian Captivity of the 
Chitrdi.’* TJirioh Zwingli, tho Swiss reformer, 
nnsr came into the field, and publisheil a work 
tephsto with Wisdom and di^iity, and recom- 
mendipg'the adoidion of (untciliatory measures 
towards Luther, Luther relied to tiin bull in 
hie nuhlieation entitled ‘^^V^inst tho Bull of 
Antmbriat” (Nov., 1330). Ho {WOtesiod^against 
the |pini>’»ptoeee<1i]t‘g, Ejiid appealed to a*general 
cou^t ^While hia wonts were burned in Menta, 
Gohnps, ind Louvain, he pnbUcly oemmitted to 
Gi« Samoa the »a|^ bull, with the canons and 
lieorees, amid the rejoicing of the students at 


Wittenberg. Lntlier now formally separated 
himself from the Chureh-of Borne, and many of 
the principajl nohlei, men of learning, scholars at 
the nnivcrsities, oAa others, publicly declared in 
his favour. The iSmperor Charlea V., was urged 
by the pope to puuwh Luther as a heretis; huh 
the elector of Saxony prevailed so far as to ha** 
Luther tried % an imper^ diet. The dlei 
assemhled at Wimns in ApiU, 1331, rntd Luther, 
notwithstonditig the temonatrances of lus fxieiids» 
made his ap^pearauee, declaring that he would 
attend the owt "if there were os many devile in. 
Worms as tluare Were tiles on the houses.” fio 
pleaded his cause with abiUty ; but the emperor 
and the majority declared against him, ami he was 
placed under the ban of the empire. He found 
an asylum in Warthurg, where ho remained for 
ten months, while the war with Ifranco and 
other political matters withdrew the empcroi’s 
attention from the rcli^ous affairs of Germany, 
and Luther lived in safety under the protection 
of the elector of Saxony. One of tho fruits of 
his retirement was his translation of tlie New 
Testament, which was soon after followed by 
that of the Ghl, and his Jnturgy. Already, in 
almost every inut of Germany, tho Kefoimation 
had its champions. Melaucthon had published 
his " faici Communes,” the first, and for a long 
tune the best, exposition of tlao .Reformed 
doctrines. "In many parts of Northern Ger¬ 
many and the adjacent countries, it obtained the 
ascendency; in Bast Fiiesland, since 1519, iu 
some towns of Pomerania and Livotua, and in 
Bilusia since 1533, in Prussia and Mecklenburg 
since X523. In Genmark aud Sweden the num¬ 
ber of converts was already considerable. Ik 
met with equal success among the people in the 
free towns. Thus, by tho decision of the towns¬ 
men, it prevailed at Prankfort-ou-Maane, in 
Schwerin, Halle, Magdeburg, iu 1523; in Ulm, 

' Strasburg, Bremen, and Nuremberg, in 1524. 
But there were few towns in which it did not 
stir up a hazardous, struggle again-st the old con¬ 
stitution of the Church.”—-iGi'esc/er.) Transla- 
: tions of tho Bible into French and Dutch now 
appeared, and iu tho very heart of France, at 
1 Meaux, a liUthcran church was organised. In 
vain did the Sorbonne condemn the juinciplcs of 
Luther; in vain was the execution of the edict 
of Worms against religious innovations resolved 
upon at the diet of Niuembetg in 1524, and 
the convention of Ratisbon; in vain did George 
duke of Saxony, Henry duke of Brunswick, 
Austria, France; .Spain, and the iqiiritual princes 
of tho empire, labour by persecution to suppress 
tho Eefortnation. In 1335, John, successor of 
Frederick in tho Saxon electorate, Philip, laud 
grave of Hesso, and Albert of Braudcnbuig, duko 
of Prussia, imblicly declared themselves Lu¬ 
therans. The absence of the emperor during this 
period contributed to the spread of the Informa¬ 
tion with such astouishing rapidity. In isaS, 
rumours of a secret alliance oPthoCathol^states 
against the Protestant led to tiieir uniting tbem- 
adves more closely, and forming a distiuck 

S olitioal party. Melancthoa was employe^d to 
raw up a fuR exposition of tho Lutheran do« 
trines, which was Bubscribed by the setsanl Pro¬ 
testant luinocB, and transnutt^ to the emperor, 
at tho diet of Augsburg, iu <530, where it was 
solemnly read before a full aa^moly, aud bonce 
was called the “ A^bui%< CmtfessiQa ” (which 
scfi). The Gorman Protetoants w^o united by 
couiroou poUtioftl intermts, and aLammon creed, 
contained in the "Augsburg Confession ” and its 
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“Apology,” ar.d illastrated by tlie artioles of 
Smeaetild and the tvro cateelumns, and ftsally 
oonhrmed in 1580, by the “Fomof Coaeord. 
The same need of refortnatiOn in. the Chuieht 
which excited the ml of laither in Germany, 
induced many diata^iched and leaimed men m 
Switzerland and the NelilBdanda, in France and 
Knglaud, to take np the aame oauae. Adi^ the 
Swiss, Ulrich Zwingli and Jehu (Fcdampadins 
were the most prominent. In Switzerland the 
Franciscan, Bernard Samson, rn-oolaimed the effi¬ 
cacy of his indulgences in the same gross and 
shameless mauner as Tetzei had th>nh; but when 
he camo to Zurich, where Zwingli wasareligious 
teacher, the latter attacked httn, and the council 
of Zurich seconding his zehl, Samson was driven 
out of the city. In vain did a papal nnncio 
labour to put (lown the reformer, and in vain did 
the Swiss eonfederncy threaten him. In 1533 bo 
pnblis]>c<l his sixty-seven propositions iuGeraisn, 
ami a public disputation was held at Ziirioh re¬ 
specting tlicm, when he maintained bis ground 
with ability, and gaine<l a number of adherents. 
At the diet of Lucerne, 1504, the confederacy 
threatened to exclude Zilnch from the council; 
but ho^stoex] firm, and the town of ^uhlhausen 
soon declared in favour of tlio now doctrines, 
Capito (KooSin) iutrotluccd the lieformation 
into Basle, and tFcoIampndins continued ti»e 
work. In 1536 a rol igious disputation took place, 
when CEcolampaclins maintained the contest 
against a large number of vehement Catbdlies, 
among whom John Eck was must prominent. 
Berne resolved upon another disputation in 1538, 
thougli against the will of the otiter cantons; 
but nolhiug was settled beyond diffusing the 
doctrines of the Keformation. These spread 
more and more, notwithstanding all the resist¬ 
ance oi the (.latholio can tons,-who at length, in 
I SIB, renounoeil all connection with the rrotest- 
nuts. At the diet of Augsbm^, in 1530, 
Zwingli also presented his confession of faitii, 
generally known as the “Confession of Etias- 
burg,” which was one of the cities reiiresented 
by him. Ue and his adherents, however, refused 
to sign the confession of Augsburg, and did not 
join the league of Smalcald. The disputes be¬ 
tween Luther, ZwingU, and their foilowers, 
were carried on with great aniraosfty and ob¬ 
stinacy on both sides, and for a time threatened 
seriously to retard the work of the Koformation, 
more particularly respecting the presence of the 
bodyof Ghtist in the sacrament. Thefolloworsof 
ZiviugK came to be known as Evangelicals, or Ae- 
formed Ohuroh. After the death of Zwin^ and 
QScolampadius,a greater than either roeeup to tako 
the lead of tlie reformed party—namely, John 
Calvin, who, being obliged to flee from IVoacoou 
account of bis opinions, found an asylum in 
Gonova, where ho speedily acquired the greatest 
infliience. In some of his doctrines be differed 
sonrewhnt from Zwingli, but gradually tiio two 
systems merged together. (Hee OALVlsmM.) 
The war between the emiwror and Protestants of 
Germany at length tormiiratcd in the peace of 
Augsburg, X555, wliicU gava.to the Protestants of 
Germany w-ho followed the Confession of Augs¬ 
burg perfect liberty to enact htws for them- 
sdvos relating io their religious sentiments, dis- 
cipliiro, and worship, and entire freedom from 
the authority and jurisdiotiou of the .^man 
poutifL The peace, ti^t was thus established 
was many years after broken by the Thirty 
Years’ >Va# (i 6 tgrj ^); but the treaty of West¬ 
phalia, by which it is temdnated, ooafimed the 


conditiems of the {leace of Augsburg, and ex¬ 
tended its luinefits to the A« Conned as well as tbo 
Lutheran Chnreh. Tiro doctrines of the Aefoima- 
tion penetrated to some o.vtent into France, as 
w^ as into Epain and Italy; and at the time of 
their separation, the seven Uniter! Provmces pew- 
olaimed liberty of conscience, anil declared for 
the doctiines of the Reformed Church. Lutiiw 
anism was adoirted as the state rdkiuu of JUen- 
inark and Norway about 1556. In England, 
Lutheranism was established in 1547; in Scotland, 
PresbyttBiauism in 1560. In Transylvania the 
Lutlicron Oonfessiott prevailed; in Hungary, 
Caivinmu entered with it; and in Poland, whwo 
the Reformation had found uumeroua adberonts, 
the two ihetestant parties concluded a convoutiua 
at Sendomir in 1570, which umted them in one 
political tiody, under the name of Uissideuta. 
Whatever opinions may be formed respecting the 
truth or falsehood of the Reformed doctruiu.'i, it 
is indisuntalilo that the Roformatlun lias.W.u of 
incalculable benefit in tiio cause of civil and 
religious liberty, of onlightoumont, and of 
morality. The liiunan intellect was bouml dawn, 
with fetters to a elnudi which was itself .suuk 
in profligacy and gross immoiality. .Tho ehango 
was effected not only on those who left, but even 
on tluMie who lemained connected with the Church 
of Rome. “ The ihtoro of equalling the Re¬ 
formers in those talents wltich Itad procui^ 
them respect; the necessity of acquiring tlio 
knowledge requisite fur defending their own 
teiiela or rcfutiiig the orguraeuts of their oppoir- 
ents; together with the oinulatiou natural 
between two rival chiuohes, ciigaguil the Houiau 
Catholic clergy to apply themselves to tlio study 
of nsefnl science, which they cultivateti with such 
assiduity and success, that they have gmdually 
become as eminent in literature as they were in 
amuu periods infamous. The saine{wincipla occa¬ 
sioned a cliangc, no less ounsiderable, in tho 
morals of tiie Romish clergy. Many of them Imve 
in oons^nenee been distinguished for all tho 
aoeomplitiimentft and virtues ^wliich can adorn 
their profession, and differ greatly from their 
]>r«dcoesHO)'a before tho Refoi’ination,botb in their 
maxims and in their conduct.” 

REFORMATORIES.-Training insti¬ 
tutions establisheil with tho view of reforming 
juvenile offenders. Rtibcrfc Young, the founder 
of the rhilanthropic ijociety, commenced his 
efforts on behalf ot tho chililren of criminals in 
1788, and took in succession four small houses at 
Hackney for their reception, placing in each a 
mechanic or artisan to instruct them in ustiful 
labour. Tho first reformatory proper, however, 
was founded by Johannes Falk, a natho of 
Dautzlc, about the year 18x3, being avowedly a 
refuge for criminal children and the children of 
criminals. Other small establishments of the 
same kind followed in different parts if Ger¬ 
many, and in 1824 the “ Society for tho Educa¬ 
tion of Children Ulorally Neglected ” ivas founded 
in Berlin. In 1836 the state legislature of New 
York passed an act for “ iucot poratiiig a Society 
for tho Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents in. 
the city of Now York,” and the lefugos soon 
became an important feature in the United 
.States.: In. 1839 tho famous rofonnatory of 
Hetnd, near Tours, in France, was established 
by M. Be Metz, formerly a councillor at Paris, 
Olid who was warmly seconded in bis beneficent 
work by the Vicomte de Courcelles, who gave tho 
estate on which tho establishment is placed. 
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The Refomirtory of Bedhill, near Reigate, Sur¬ 
rey, wan establwhed by the Philanthropic Society, 
the founJation-stono being laid by the Prince 
Consort, 30th April, 1849. The number of boys 
in the establishment at one time is usually about 
360; aud they are divided Into five sections or 
families, each having a scmrute house, and a 
master, or “father," The boys learn and work 
alternate^, one half being at school while the 
other half are at Work. Itesides farm-work, they 
are employed as shoemakws, tailors, brickmakcfs, 
&o. The farm extends to about 240 acres. The 
articles required for the establishment are, as far 
as possible, home-made; besides which a con¬ 
siderable quantity are made or produced for sale. 
In 1852 the North-West London Preventive aud 
Iteformatory Institution, in the New Road (now 
perhaps better known as the Euston Road), was 
established; and here all kinds of trades are 
taught. Various provisions are inado for the 
establishing or licensing of Reformatories, and 
anthoririiig judges ami magistrates to send juve¬ 
nile offenders there, by nets 17 & 18 Viet. c. 106, 
r8 & 19 Viet. c. 87, 19 & 20 Viet. c. log, and 20 
& 3 t Viet. c. 55- The secretary of state for the 
Homo Deimrtinent is authorized, upon applica¬ 
tion made to him, and after inspection by one of 
her Majesty’s inspectors of prisons, to certify 
under ins hand and seal that a school or institu¬ 
tion for juvenile offenders is suitable for that 
purpose, and it is lawful for any court, magis¬ 
trate, or justice of the peace, to send any person 
under sixteen years of age convicted before him 
of any offence to such institution, for a i)eriod 
not less than two, nor more tlian five years, in 
addition to tJic legal punishment. Rut no offen¬ 
der can bo sent to any such institution unless the 
sentence ho one of imprisonment for fourteen 
days at the least; and, farther, the parent or 
stcp-juirent, If of sufficient ability, shall be liable 
to contribute to his or her support or maintenance 
such sum, not e.xceeding five shillings a Week, as 
the justice or magistrate may think reasonable, 
in 18,4.;. an act was passed authorizing magistiates 
in Scotlanil to commit vagrant children whoso 
parents do not find security for tlidr good con¬ 
duct to certified reformatory schools. In 1875 
there were 6a Reformatories in Great Britain, 
with 4,803 boys and 1,185 

REFORMED CHURCH, re/o/m 4 .-Ia 

its most geuoml sense, this term comprises 
all those bodies of Christians which have sepa¬ 
rated from the Chuioh of Romo since the Re¬ 
formation ; but in a more restricted sense, it is 
applied to those Piotustants wlio separated from 
the Cliurch of Rome at the time of the Reforma¬ 
tion, but who did not adopt the principles of 
Luther, licing followers of Zwingli, Calvin, &o. 
(A’efi.RKlffUUlATION'.) 

REFUGEE, rff-xi-jtf' (l<y, from lAt., 
Tffut/ia, I tier).—(>nc who fiees to a place for 
shelter or protection; one who, in tinujs of per¬ 
secution or political commotion, flees to a foreign 
country for safety. 'The term was first appu. 1 
to the French Fratbstants who, by the rovocatioii 
of the edict of Nantes, were constrained to fly 
from persecution ai^d take refuge in foreign 
countries. 

REGALIA, OK RIGHT OF REGALE, 

re-ytu'-'V a (fiat., from m‘, king).—In general 
languagi, the itfivileges connected with the 
8«>verP!a.i imner. Politically, the term signifies 
the privileges, prerogatives, aud right of property 


belonging in virtue of office to the ruler of a state. 
These regalia are also called regalia imjwa, 
comprehending that which relates to the sove¬ 
reign’s power and dignity; and regalia mirwra, 
that which relates to his fitcal or pecuniary pre¬ 
rogatives—as, in some countries, waifs, strays, 
newly-formed land, &d^ As states and govern¬ 
ments have advanced in civilization, the exact 
idea of regalia has been loreely influenced both 
by ignorance on the one side aud force on the 
other. In some of the German states, the pre¬ 
cious metals and stones were formerly looked 
upon as the exclusive property of the sovereign ; 
and at the present day, a citizen has not, in all 
countries, the right to work mines on his own 
property. * 

Eoolesiastioally, the Right Regale or Regalia means 
arlabt claimed by kings to the presentatton of benefices, 
and also to the revenues of vacant beneflees, and the 
right to keep the benefice vacant In order to obtain the 
revenues. TMs right has frequently been a subject of 
dispute between kings and jKipes. 

REGALITY, ree-gaV-i-ty. —A kind of juris¬ 
diction formerly existing in Scotland, and answer¬ 
ing somewhat to a I’fdatinate in England, in 
which the king gave over a district or territory 
to a powerful noble, dialled a Lord of Ri^Iity, to 
rule with a strong hand. These jurisdictions 
were abolished in the reign of George II. 

REGENERATION, ree-Jen-cr-ayl-shun, 
(new birth).—In Theology, a term meaning the 
spiritual change which is believed to be wrought 
in all peisons on becoming true Christians. 
Various branches of the Christian Church give 
somewhat different meanings to the term, gnd 
much discussion has arisen among theologians 
concerning it. The doctrine is founded prin¬ 
cipally upon the words of Christ to Nicodemus, 
“ Except a man be born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God, See." Thero are also other and 
similar passages, if is held that man is so 
estranged from God by nature, that a radical 
spiritual change is necessary, and that this 
spiritual change (regeneration) is produced by the 
omnii>oteiit power of the Holy Spirit working 
within him and upon him. Regeneration is dis¬ 
tinguished from conversion in that the latter is 
held to bo tljo act of the individual turning from 
sin to seek the Divine pardon and the Spirit of 
God, while regeneration is the act of the Spirit of 
God ujion the soul of man. {See Baptism.) 

REGENT, re^-jent (Ijat., rego I rule).—A 
ruler who governs a kbgdom during the minority, 
absence, or disability of the king. In most 
hereditary monarchies, the doctrine is that the 
office belongs to the nearest relation of the 
sovereign capable of undertaking it. 

Regent in a University. sigDifles a teacher of arts 
anil sutences in a college, havingpupUs under liiscare; 
but is generally cnnnned toJhe lower classes, the 
tcai'liors of the higlier being called jrrnfeHgors. In the 
KiigH^h uniT^rHities, the,term Is applied to naadter$ of 
arts under five years’ standing, and to doctors under 
two, as non-regent is to those above that standing. 

REGIAM MA.rEyTATEM, re^-je-am 

t'^iidji-es-tay'-tem .—The name df an ancient col- 
iection of laws, said to have been gathered to¬ 
gether by order of David I. of Ecofland. This, 
however, is disputed, some authorities saying 
that it is in reality a compilation from thd 
l<r;/iam Pote^tatem (an English work by Glon- 
villc) ordered by Edward I., whowishedio make 
the Scotch law similar to the English. 

REGICIDE, (Let. f&t, a king? 
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ecBdo, I sky).—A king^dayer. The word la used 
also for the act of slaying a king. The term w i 
most generally employed in reference to the 
persons cuiicerned in the trials condemnation, 
and execution of Charles I. 

REGIMENT, riy'-ment (Fr.).—In Militai^ 
language, a body of troops, either horse or foot, 
forming the third subdivision of an army. A 
brigade is formed by uniting two or more regi¬ 
ments or battalions; and two or more brigades 
fom a corps d’armie. Every regiment is com¬ 
manded by a cokmol, a lieutenant-colonel, and a 
major; and when a regiment is divided into 
two or more battalions, each of them has, when 
complete, its own lieutenant-colonel and major. 
It is not certain at what time the term 
regiment was first applied to bodies of troops, 
but it seems to have been in geueial use in 
France after the middle of the i6th century. In 
this country, from Queen Elizabeth’s reign, the 
English army has been invariably divided into 
regiments; and this practice has been followed 
by most of the nations of Europe. (For further 
details concerning the regiments of the British 
army, see AltMV.) 

REGISTER, LORD oil LORD CLERK 

REGISTEll.—An ofticer of state in Scotland who 
keeps the national archives. He is assisted b^ a 
resident deputy, and now holds the office for life, 
though before 1777 it was only lield at pleasure. 
The duties and payments of the Lord Clerk 
Register and his deputy are now regulated by an 
Act passed in 1S79. 

REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS, 
DEATHS, AND MARRIAOKS, rd-is-trai’-shun. 
—The first known public injunction respecting 
the keeping of parish registers was issued by 
liord Cromwell, secretary to Henry VlIL, in 
1538, directing that every dergyinan shall keep a 
register-book of his parish, wherein he shall enter 
every Sunday a written lecord of the dates and 
names of the weddings, christenings, and burials 
of the preceding week. In 1547 (1 Edw. VI.) a 
similar injunction was issued, and visitors ap¬ 
pointed to go through the dilferent dioceses, and 
see that that and other orders were complied with. 
Ill tlie first yearpf Queen Elizabeth'sr«i^n a similar 
injunction was issued. In 1597 an institution was 
made by the archbishop, biipops, and clergy of 
the ]irovince of Canterbury, and approved by the 
queen, remarking on the very great utility of 
parish registers, and giving minute directions 
for keeping them, and for the transmission of a 
transcript yearly to the diocesan register. In 
1653 an act was passed, directing that in every 
parisli a register-book should be provided for 
registering all marriages, births, and burials in 
the parish; and that ttie duty of registration de¬ 
volve on a person to be called tbejiarisb registrar, 
ap])ointed by the parisliiouers chargeable to the 
poor, and approved by a justice of the peace. 
This act was not confirmed at the Restoration, 
and during the reigns of Charles II. and James 
11., nothing further was .done. The act 6 & 7 
■\Vm. Ill., 0. 6 {1694), entitled “An act for 
granting to hk Majesty certtdn Rates and 
Duties upon Marriwe^ Births, and Burials, and 
upon Bachelors aua Widowers for the term of 
five years, for caiYyitig on the war against France 
with vigour,” was passed merely for purposes of ■ 
leveuue. The s* Gko. HI., c. 14^ (1812), svas for-, 
“the better regulating and preserving parish and | 
other regist^s,” and directed that the registers ' 


of each parish shall be kept by tbo officiating 
clergyman, in books to be provided by the king's 
printer, at the exiieuse of the rvspeotivo parishes. 
These provisions being found to be very inailequatc, 
a seloct ooinmittco oi the House of Coinmoiis was 
appointed in March, 1833, and, in accordance 
with their report, a bill was brought before Par¬ 
liament, and became lavv, 6 & 7 Wm. IV. c. 86. 
Tlio Act entitled, “ An Act for registering Birvhs, 
Deaths, and Marriages in England,” came bito 
oxieration on ist July,, iSw. Among the most 
important provisions of this Act was the pro¬ 
viding a general register-office in London, pre¬ 
sided over by an officer named the Registrar- 
General, and having general superintendence 
over overytliing relating to registration. Tho 
llegistrar-Oeneral is appointed under the Grc.at 
■Seal, and has the direction and stqicriutcudciice 
of the entire system. A superintendent registrar 
is appointed for every district, whicli is ii-sually 
identical with a poor-law union, and is generally 
the clerk of tlio guardians. He receives quarterly 
from each registrar within his district certified 
copies of births, deaths, and marri^cs registered 
by him, and, having verified their correctness, 

I ti-ansmits them to the Kogistrar-Goncral. He 
has also tiie charge of all the register-books 
within his district, when filled. The registrar of 
births and deaths is a local officer npjiointcd 
in poor-law unions by the board of guaidians. 
The registrar of marriages is a local officer, ap¬ 
pointed by the superintendent registrar, and acts 
solely witliin his district, whioli is tliu same as 
that of the superintendent registrar by whom lie 
is appointed, lie registors inai ringes not sulum- 
nized .according to the forms of tlio Kstalilished 
Church, either in registered places of worsldp or 
in the district register office. Two inspectors aro 
constantly ora[iloyed in visiting cvoiy district, io 
sec that the duties of the various registration 
officers aro jproiierly performotl. Registrars are 
rerpiired to inform themselves carefully of every 
birth and death which shall happen within tlicir 
distiict, and register the same, with the various 
particulars rerjairod, according to the forms laid 
down for that purpose. Every entry must bo 
signed by the informant and registrar; the 
former, in the case of a birth, is requited to bo 
ond of tlie parents, or the occupier of the bouse 
in which tho birth took place. In the c.aso of a 
death, it must bo some one who was piescnt at 
the death, or in attendance during the last ill¬ 
ness ; failing whom, the occupier or an inmate of 
the house in which the death occuired. Mar¬ 
riages according to the forms of the Established 
Church are registered by the officiating clergy¬ 
man—according to the cei emonies of tho Quakers 
or Jews, by the registering officer of the Qmikcrs 
■ or secretary of tho synagogue respectively. They 
aro registered in duplicate, and every entry re¬ 
quires to be .signed by tho clergyman, or the 
registering officer, by the persons married, and 
by two witnesses. Certified copies are delivered 
uaiterlyto tho superintendent registrar of tho 
isti'ict for transmission to the Rogistriir-Giuicral. 
The certified copies of all-the registers are 
transmitted to the General Register Office in 
London and there arranged and indexed, so that 
a copy of an entry of any registered biith, 
death, or marriage, in any pait of England or 
Wales, maybe obtained in London nt the trifling 
> cost of 38. 6d. One of the most importaut 
, features of the jirosent system is in registor- 
I ing the ' causes of death; and in order to 
' secure as far as possible uniformity of uomeu 
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clatiiro, a particular noeological clas^oation of 
dimsASKJS is ob.serveil. (/Sea Nosokxjt,^ The an¬ 
nual rondrte of the Itegistrar-Genoral, which are 
laid before Parliament^ contain a vast mass of 
information upon variooa Bubject* connected with 
vital BtatUtics. Be»idett dctailecl abstracts of tlio 
births, deaths, otui marriages of each year are 
given tables of tho fatal diseases, clnssiftod in 
combination wth ages, comments npoa "the 
salient points of the year's registration aecora- 
panying the whole. A ncAV Itegistration Act for 
births and deaths was jjassed in August, 1874, 
aud came into operation ist Janun^, 1875, 
by wliieli the registration, of Births, Miiniages, 
aud Heaths is rendered compulsory. Quarterly 
reports are also publislied ndating to England 
and Wialcs, and a wceWy report relating to 
London. Tho cost to tlie country of the regis¬ 
tration system is about 4iioo,ooo per annum, of 
which about £65,000 are defrayed from the 
poor-rates, and tlie remainder out of the public 
.revenue. 


In Scotland, the Institution of parish rceisters dates 
from 1557. Various orders of the fieneral AsseHibly 
and Acts of the .Scotch rttrllamont were passed on thU 
subject; but the systeui was in a very Inehlclunt .state 
till the passing of 17 * 18 Viet. c. 80, entitled, “ Au 
Act for tlm better Registration of Klrths, Heaths, 
and hlarrhiges in .*^0011^1)11.” It cstabli8hc<i a guueral 
reglstry-oHVcu In Ihllubnrgh, with a registrar-general 
and otlier ;>rovlsions sliullar to those existing in 
JCugland, and those on whom the duty devolves are 
ro(|uirv<l to furnish the reglsUar with the neoeaaary 
information respectiiig any birth, deatlr, or inanlage, 
undcar a penalty. 

In Ireland, the want of a complete mc.asnro of 
registration w'oa felt for nianv years, bat the new 
Births and Heaths Keglstration Act passed In 
August, leBn, ha.s done much to improve matters. 
In iSn, on Act was jiossed for tlie regiaimtioii 
of marri.sges, but it is of Itttlu practical value, as 
the marriages of Bomou Catholics, wiio form the ma- 
jori^. of the population, are exeladed from its pro- 
viaioua. 


Ketheda of BagiatraUea—Penalties for Kon-Begis- 
tmtion,—By thcAot recently ijassed, it, 32, Vlc. c. ts2, 
the previous statutes im this subject'were rei>ea)e<i, a 
tleiientl Register Oflice in London was establishml, ami 
a Hepistrar-tJeneral of Births, Deaths, and Marriages 
In England was appointed. The first to oocupy this 
post was Maior Ceorga < j-rahnm, who was succeeded in 
Joimitry, lilHo, by >'ic Brydges llenuiker. 

(tf‘ /iiVlhs.—According to iwcnt enact¬ 
ments, the father, mother, or the occupier of any house 
in which a cliild is born must give information of such 
birth to the registrar of the district within forty-two 
days from date of birth, if reituired, further informa¬ 
tion, such as name and sarnanio of tho lather, maiden 
name of the tnoUter, and rank, profession, or trade of 
tho faliier, must also he given; the person giving it 
must enter his or her name In tiio register, otherwise 
it cannot he received aa ovidenne ; and any one know¬ 
ingly Causing a birth to be registered ulherwiso than 
as mentioned after furty-twv> days, is liable to a iwmalty 
of itjo. No payraeht can ha legally letiuirod of any 
informant resLc<.'Ung a birth, and no one shall know¬ 
ingly esnise a birth to be registered after six calendar 
months—exotmf it* f be ease of children bom at sea- 
under a penaHy of ff "ooh registration is made, 
it will not Iwi retitdved os legal evidtmee ; and if any 
one wilfully nmkas a false statement, that person is 
liable fo Uie twnaltieaof \>eriury. The Scoteh law Is 
much the some as the ISoglish; but if a registration of 
an Utegitlmate child be mitde, and the ).Nirent subse¬ 
quently inaiii-ietl. atf entry od auoh marriage aball be 
plaoesl on thomac^n^ 

Aryietnifhnt of Beaihe.—It iaiugumbent upon some 
onu present M the tin^ of death, or some inmate of 
the teuemenjli where the death occurred, to give notice 
to Ui« tei Wlaar Ut the district within hve days of the 
event, and wt&in eight days must also give Infomia- 
tion (to the but <it hie or n|Nr beliof) as to the caime 
and dhy of death, the namh, sttreame-, t^e, aex, aud 


rank or oceupatlou of the deceased. No fee Is 'to bo 
given by tire informant, who must sign his or hw 
name in the register, otherwise the entry cannot b« 
'need as evidenee. Undertakers or others performing^ 
funerals without the registrar’s 'certiheate of death are 
liable to penalties, and any false statement made by an 
informant is punishable as perjury. In Scotland tho 
Actd are even more stringeivt, aud deaths must be 
registered within,eight'days.' 

MegiHration of Juarrispcii.—Tho officiating clergy¬ 
man who performs'a marriage In the KstahUritM 
Church is obliged to register the mastlago in dopU' 
cate according to a form pr^enbed by law, riving 
date, names, surnames, &c., and one of which dupli¬ 
cates he is to iorword to the snperintendent r^strar. 
Other marriages must taka place in a icgistered hnOd- 
ing (and most of the Noheoraforraist ehapuls are so 
registered), or In the superintendent regietrar’s office; 
in hotli of these cases the registrar must he present ot 
the superintendent registrar in his office, and either 
be or the registrar registers tlie marriage, 

REGISTRATION OF DEISDS—Tho Act 
2 and 5 Anne, c. 4, provided for thp public 
registry of all deeds, conveyances, and wills 
affecting any Lands in the West Riding of York- 
sliire; 6 Anne, c. 35, established a Slfniiar register 
of deorls and wUIb in the Kast Hiding of Ywk- 
?hiro and the torvn of, Kingston-apon-Hull j 7 
Anno, c. po, c.<tablishccl Mich a register for 
Middlesex ; and 8 George II. c. 6, one for the 
North Riding of Yorkshire. These registers are 
not so .useful as they miglit be made, on account 
of lioficiencies and irregularities. A registration 
of wills has been loug established; and tho ^Vefe 
for aiiolishing iincs and rocox-eries {3 and 4 Wm 
[Y. c. 7() siii>stitntc.s for them a tlewl which ia 
enrolled in the Court of Chancery, The -Act i 
& a Viet. 0. no, provides that no judgment or 
decree shall affect lands until register^ in tV»o 
Cuurt of Common Maas. Tim want of a goneral 
system of registration, however, has been nmoh 
fL'lt in Ejiglaiul. The new “Transfer of I^ands 
Act ” (25 and 26 Viet. 0. 53) establishes regiatery 
for the registration of tho titles to estates, free- 
huLil tenur's and leasehold estates in freehold 
lands. It declares that persons described in tho 
recorii of title shiUl hmdeemed to have the pro- 
petty therein named anaolutoly and indefcasibly, 
subject to suoli exceptions or (|ualifications an 
.are mentioned in the record of title. Before final 
registration, »tho oppUoant, twtd his solioitor or 
agent, are to make oixth that all deeds, charges, 
ineumhmncofl, &o., ^ve been, to the fullest ex¬ 
tent of their knowledge, matie known to tlte 
registrar, who may call for further evidence ta- 
refuse to register. The registrar is rmtnired to 
give notioo of registration to persons entitled to 
any charge or incumbrance, tho owner of which 
has ni)t had notice of tho application. The re¬ 
gistrar is also to deliver, ou request, to the owner 
of an estate, a land certificate, cont^ning- n 
drecripHon of tho lauds, with all the enteiea re¬ 
lating thereto, every such land certificate to bo 
evidence of the matters thovoin contAinod.; 
estates described in such certificate may be con¬ 
veyed or cljargcd by eiulorsement in a prescribed 
form; and the deposit of a cm'tificato Is to create 
a lien, in the same way as the depbisit of title- 
deeds. 

Begistretire of Ship^g,—On the Thstass Waa cbm- 
menoeii ln 17S6, wid Ib toe following ycor-itwas ex¬ 
tended to England. Several Acts have since been 
passed for keeping and Improving these regiatert. 

BegistrotUa of Voter* was established by the Bef^ 
Act of 183*, and also by toe Acta of 
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TOtedfumuatly bTparBftment, oniiof the nniinnal 
exchequer, to aid oortain bodiea of Pre^yteuaus 
in Ireland in providing stipends fortheir tmnistors. 
It was first granted in 167a by Charles II,, who 
gave fifioo out of the “'secret service mon<^'' to 
ho distribated auUuaQ;, in equal portions, among 
the Pr^yterian miaitfops., It was discontinued 
towards the end of hit and during that of 
James II., hut was ronoweu hy William III., who 
augmented iii to £t,ooo a year. It was then in* 
creased from time to timo, till it amounted to 
upwards Of £40,000 per annum, distributed in 
sums of £100 aad £7.5 (late Irish currency) to 
each minister. It was divided among six different 
bodies of Presbyterians.—via., (i) tlio Gtmeral As¬ 
sembly. comprising the twobodies ftwmeriy known 
as the Synod of IHstoe and the Synod of Secctlers ; 
(a) the Secession ^uod; (3) the Kemonstrant or 
Unitarian Synod of Ulster; (4) the Presbyterian 
Synod of Antrim; (5) the Synod of Munster. 
The Reformed Presbyterian Synod did not par- 
tioipato in this m-a»t. It was withdrawn in 1871 
by the Ac* which disendowed the Irish Eiascoijal 
Church. 

REGRATING, ree-yruy-tinit, (.%« Foke- 
bt.vluso.) 

REGULAR Cx\.NONS.-a name mlaptcd 
from the Latin Cononici MeyuUircs, meaning 
canous bound by rule, and given to those canons 
which »ilopte*l the reform of the cathedral elergy, 
iutroduccii in the nth century. (6'cc Oason IS 
'i’HE CuuacH.) 

REGULARS, REGTTLAR CLERGY. 

—A term moaning that portion of tho Kotniui 
(la tbi'Uc clergy who form part of tho monastic 
orders and thus live under an approved rule. 
The word comes fiom the l.a.tin Itf/miai'fs, 
moaning “ persona bound by rule.” Tho term is 
wfOd to tUsfciuguiali them from tho “ secular 
clergy” who aro engaged in ordinary iiansh 
\vork. 

RE(3TJLATIOI^, NAVAL AND, 

MIHTAIiy.—Rules iswii^J for tho guidance, of 
naval and military officers in thoHo cases which 
cannot be left to individual discretion and when 
uniformity of pnrctice is uoccssary, thus there 
are the rules for drill for infantry, cavalry, and 
for the artillei'y in the field ‘'^<>d on board ship. 
Then there are the regulations concern^ <lis- 
cipliue and finanoe, and the ilirections for pay¬ 
masters and purveyors, &o., issued from the war 
ofiloc. 

REIS EFFENDI, rm Tim title 

of a Turkish effioer of state. He is the minister 
of Foreign Affairs and the Chancellor of the 
Ottoman Empire, fn the former ca.pecity, he 
has the sole charge of tho relations of the Forte 
with foreign coiwts 5 and in the latter capacity, 
he confers with the grand-visior concerning the 
instruction* for the various provinces. 

REJOINDER, re-Soin'- 4 er. —In English 
Law, means the allegations by a. defendant in 
answer to the plauitiff’s tejplkatioa—i,«., ttoswer 
to his plea. Thus the phnptiS’a first statement 
is odled Ms dealaratioa; the defendant’s answer 
to this is called his pl^. The plaintiff’s next 
statomwt is called replication, and the defend¬ 
ant’s answer to this is therejoiMsr. ‘Hun come 
surrejoinder and rebutter, &o. {.Site Pi.|!adixgs.) 

•RJ^^jATIVE rank.— la tho Anay and 
Navy, is tm sank mr ptooedeiiGO whiob eertain 


officers are entitled to tsko amon§ tbi’ir brothea 
officers without aotuirlly fulfilling the dution 
attached to that rank. Thus a itawtl surgison 
has toe, rank of a naval licntonant; again, n 
naval Uoatenont of 8 years’ standiug is entitlfsA 
to rank with a major in tho anny. Rank.) 

RELEASE, re-tewe' ‘ (Fr., irfutsscr). fn. 
Iaw, is a discliarge of a right, which nmy bo 
either in lamls or tenements, or of actions, or 
things personal. Tliu former is a ccuuveyance of 
a man’s right in lauds or tenements to suutbor 
tliat has some vested esteto in the lands. Tho 
peison who quits or ronotuices the right is tho 
releasor; ho in whoso favour tho riglit is ro- 
nonneod is tho releasee; while tlio operalivo 
words of the dco<i are “ remit, release, renounce, 
and for over quit claim.” Thoro can ho no releaso 
unless the rofeasee has somo ©state in or right to 
the thing which is the object of leioase, lleieosoH 
may occur in \arious waya;~i. By way of 
enlarging an estate, as whore there is a tenant 
for life or years, with remainder to another in 
fee, and he In remainder releases all Ins right to- 
tho jiarticular tenant aurt his heirs; this give.t 
him the cB<^te in fee. a. Hy way of passing an 
estate, as where one of two coiwrcenovs releases 
all liis right to tho other: this passes tho fee 
simple of tho wliolo. Tn both these cases there 
must be privity of estate between tho releasor 
and the relofisee— i.e., one of their estates must 
ho so related to the other as to make but one and 
the same estate at law. 3. By way of i>astsing a 
light, as if ,a man lie disseised and releases to his 
disseisor all his right. 4. By way of oxtingmsh- 
mont, as if a lease bo made to tiro persons, one 
may release the otlier before entry, and th« 
releaso does not opeiato by enlargement, but by 
cxtiuguisbinent of a right. 5. By way of entry 
and feoffment, as if there be two joint disseisors, 
ami the dissoisee release to one of them, ho sliall 
be sole seised, -and shall keep out bis former com¬ 
panion. A release may also be tho ^ving_ np or 
discharging of a right of action or suit which ona 
man has against another. This may bo either by 
net of law or by deed. A release “of all 
demuiids” is good against all sorts of right s, 
titles, actions, Ac., that exist at the time of tho 
release; but it does not e.vtend to anything 
which is not a demand at the time, but after¬ 
wards Woomes one. 

RELEVANCY, j-ef'-p-ran-sj/.—A term ire. 
SWteh Ixaw, meaning that a pica is well founded 
in point of law, provided that it be true in fact. 

RE.LT.es, rtJ'-iks (fjat,, rffiqtiiie, things left). 
—In tho Roman Ckitholic Church, is a name 
given to the remains of tho bodies or clothes of 
saints and martyrs, which aro held in great rever¬ 
ence. Many of them are believed to huvo per¬ 
formed tho most extraordiuai'y miracles, and 
they are therefore preserved with the giwvtisfc 
respect near the al tars of their churches. V one- 
ration for relics appears to have onginatisl in, 
the practice adopted in the early church, of 
assembling from time to time for acts of wor¬ 
ship ai; tho tombs of the saints or holy men, and 
frequently erecting chapels or sanotuaiies on th« 
spot. Hence it came to be common to deposit, 
relics under the anal's of churches, and Ambrose 
refused to consecrate a church bocauso it had_ no 
relics. The rage for relics beeame so excessive, 
tlio* tho Emperor Theodosios tho Great bad to 
pass a law forbidding the diggpug ap of the 
bodies of martyrs, or the trafficking m their re- 
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mains. The veneration for relics became a kind 
of worsliip. Numerous miraoles were given out 
as having been wrought by them; and long pil¬ 
grimages were performed to them. Pope Gre¬ 
gory I. displayed a great veneration for relics 
and from that time, all through the Middle Ages, 
they became tbi? objects of the most absurd 
8uj>eratilions and the most shameless traffic. 
Iiogs, arms, bones, skulls, teeth, &o., of saints 
were multiplied without end ; attd pieces of the 
holy cross were to be found in all parts of 
Christendom. Among the relics exhibited, were 
a quill from the wing of the angel Gabriel; a 
piece of the apron of the butcher who killed the 
fatted calf oit the return of the prodigal son; 
a branch of the tree on which Absalom was sus¬ 
pended by the hair; a piece of tho fishing-net of 
at. Peter. The Cliurch of Home still counten¬ 
ances the veneration of relics, and maintains 
that miracles are still wrought by them. 

HELIEf', re-Uff (Lat., relevium, from 
rehiwe, to raise up).—In I^aw, was a sum of 
money paid to the lonl of a feudal tenure on the 
admission of a fresh tenant, who was thus said 
to take up the fief, which had fallen to tho lord j 
by the death of his predecessor. It was a relic of 
the ancient system, when tho succession depended 
ui>oa the will of tho lord, who, for the renewal of 
the feud, exacted a fine or acknowledgment in 
horses, arms, money, or the like. This continued 
after the succession became matter of right. 
With the other incidents of feudal tenure, it was 
abolished by the statue 12 Gar. II. 

Itelief is also a term in common use, denoting tlie 
pecuniary help given to a pauper, under the provisions 
of the poor-laws. (See Kslievinu Officer, Poor 
haws.) 

Belief Synod. (See ITitited Presbyteriaitb.) 

Believing Offleei.—An oflitsir appointed by the Hoard 
of Guardians to adinfuistec relief to poor persona. Ho 
receives the application for relief, iuquiies into the 
facts of each case, the ability of each person for work, 
&c., ami the slate of their family, and visits tiiu liouse 
where tho pauper lives. He keeps a book in which is 
entered the name of ea«ii pauper and what is done with 
each case. ’* 

RELIGION, re-lij’-un .—A word of lAtin 
origui, and according to Cioero, deiived from 
relajere, to recunsidea'; but according to Servius 
and most modern grammarians, from relvjare,. to 
bind fast, to restrain. It is Imsed upon a belief 
in the existence of a Supremo Being, and is the 
feeling ami knowledge of our relation to him. It 
is usually divided into natural aud revealed. By 
natural religion is meant that knowledge, venera¬ 
tion, and love of God which are discoverable by 
the right exci'cise of ouv lational faculties, from 
oonsideriug the nature and perfections of God and 
our relation to Him. By reve,alcd religuin is un¬ 
derstood that discovery which He has made to us 
of His mind and will in the Holy Senptures. Tlie 
variotios of religions iu the world aie almost in¬ 
numerable ; but they may be classified as follows: 
Buddhists, 500,000,000 • Christians, 300,000,000 
(including Roman Catholics, Protestants, and 
adherents of the Greek Church); Mohamme¬ 
dans, 130,000,000; Hindoos, 150,000,000; Jews, 
7,000,000; Parsees and Sikhs, 3,000,000; while 
of Fagans or other religions there are 100,000,000. 

BeliBien, Qffiutoes agaiast.—Certain of these offences, 
such ail blasphemy, profanity, pubJiCscofflag at rc^on, 
nisturbs'ui'c of public worship, &c., are punishable by 
taw, but I'lokt of them are now obsolete. Blasphemy 
was more severely punlslied by the old Scottish statute 
than bv those of Bngiand, but the 6 Geo. IV. c. 47 
enacted that the punishiheitt should be the same. 


Profanity, including profane swearing, is punishable 
by a fine, as is also the public mocking of reljgion 
and disturbance of public worship. (Set BoAsrilEMr, 
Bbawubo.) 

REMAINDER, re-nMin'~der (Lat., re- 
wianeaw, to bo left behind).—In Law, an estate in 
remainder is defined to be “ an estate limited to 
take effect and be enjoyed after another estate 
is determined.” Thus, if ft man seised in feo- 
simple grants lands to A for tweni^r years, and 
after the determination of the said tcrifi, then to 
B and his heirs for ever, here A is tenant for 
years, and the remainder falls to B. A remain¬ 
der differs from a reversion, in that the former 
is created by the act of parties, the latter by act 
of law. The estate which precedes the estate in 
remainder is called the particular estate, as being 
a particula or portion ; the two being equal only 
to one estate in fee. There must first necessarily 
be some particular estate precedent to the estate 
in remainder, in order, as is said, to support it. ’ 
The remainder must also commence or pass out 
of the grantor at the time of the creation of the 
partiouTar estate, and must be limited to take 
effect in possession immediately upon the deter¬ 
mination of thq particular estate, and neither 
sooner nor later. Remainders are of two kinds— 
vested or executed, and contingent or executory. 
Vestoil remainders are where the estate is invari¬ 
ably fixed to remain to a determinate person after 
the particular estate is spent; contingent re¬ 
mainders, on the other hand, are limited either 
to ail uncertain person or upon an uncertain 
event—i.c., to a person not in me or not ascer¬ 
tained, or upon an event which may not happen 
at all, or not happen until after the particular 
estate is determined. 

REMISSIO IN JURT.® re-mis'-si-0 in-ju’- 
ri-ee. — A term in Scutch Law, answering to tho 
term “ condonation ” in English Law, and mean¬ 
ing the forgiveness of an injury— i.e., implying 
that tho person injured know of the injury, but 
acted as if it had not happened. By Scotch 
Ijiw, a private person may recover damages 
although remission extinguishes tho crime by 
pardon or by act of pailiament. 

REMONSTRANTS, re-mon' -strap ts. —A 
name sometimes given to the followers of Armin- 
ius (see Armimahs), liecause in 1610 they 
drew up a Remonstrance against extreme Cal- 
vinistic doctrines, and presented it to a confer¬ 
ence at tho Hague. In reply to this, the 
Calvinists drew up acounter-Remqnstrance, hence 
they were called counter-Remonstrants. 

REMOVAL OP GOODS, rem-oo'^ral, —If 
the tenant of a house removes his goods to pre¬ 
vent the landlord seizing them for rent—t.c., if 
tho rent be overdue and not merely current rent 
—then the landlord may, within thirty days 
thereafter, seize thosu goods wherever he may 
find them and sell them for payment of his rent, 
and whoever assists tho tenant to remove his 
goods fraudulently, forfeits double the value of 
the gooils removed to the landlord: but If the 
tenant remove the goods the day before the rent 
is due, the landlord cannot so pursue thorn. 

REMOVAL OF PAUPERS.-A term in 

the English Law meaninz the oolnpHlsory re¬ 
moval of paupers from the parish Where they 
have become destitute, to the p^ish in which 
they were born-^'.e., if they have not Acquired ft ■ 

m 
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to has becomo destitute, or, by the aotof 1863, if 
he has not lived one year in this pariahl 

REMOVING OP TEN ANfa-l’he yield- 

luz up of possession by a tenant at the oowpletion 
ofliiB lease. In England, if the lease was for a 
definite term, no notice to quit is neccs.sary on 
either side, but if it was indefinite, then it is to 
be trcatoil as a lease from year to year, and the 
landlord must give half-a^year’s notice to quit. 
An actioq of ejectment is necessary in most oases 
if a tenant wrongfully refuse to quit. In Scot¬ 
land, before a tenant can be compelled to move, 
a notice to quit must bo given, and this notice is 
forty days before the 15th of May. If there is a 
stipulation to remove, then the sherilf-officer, 
with written authority from the landlord, can 
remove the tenant by force, if he persist in stay¬ 
ing. If there is no stipulation in the lease to 
remain at the expiry of the term, then the land¬ 
lord must give notice to quit by summons of 
roraoviiig in the Sheriff Court, and if the tenant 
do not then remove, the landlord may obtain a 
decree of removal. 

RENEWAL OF A BILL OP EX¬ 
CHANGE, re-new'^al .—When f^orn any causes 
a person liable to ]>ay a bill of exchange cannot 
du so, or wishes a new one in its place, this 
maybe done by arrangement between the parties, 
and a new bill may bo granted with the result 
that the former bill is suspended till the new one 
is mature ; but if the new one be not t>aid, the 
tdd one revives, and even if the new one bo paid, 
the action may be taken on the old one to recover 
interest duo upon it. The old one thei-eforo is 
not extinguished wheu a new one is granted. 

RENT, rent ’.—In Law, is something of value, I 
real or nominal, rendered (lienee the name) or 
paid by the tenant of a house or lands to the 
owner thereof. (»S‘ce Kent in subsei^iient article.) 
Ki-nt does not always or ueccssatily consist 01 
money, but may bo corn, or even in cases where 
lands .are held rent-free, a fiower or a pepjiei'- 
com, it being usual for a landlord to reserve some 
nominal rent as an acknowledgment of tenancy. 
If rent, wliioh usually now consists of a fixed sum 
of money to be paid annually or in quarterly in¬ 
stalments, be not duly paid, thtf landlord can 
seize the tenant’s goods, and, indeed, any person's 
goods fouhd on the premises, and sell them witli- 
out any judicial aut Wity, in order to pay himself 
the rent. 

Bent-Obargs.—certain rent out of lands. &c., given 
by the owner to^ja third person by way of security; 
the person having this rent-charge having the power 
also to seize goods for rent though he has no other right 
to the lands. 

RENT (Pr., Rente, from Rendre, to render or 
give back).—In Political Economy, a term signi¬ 
fying the profits arising from cultivation of the 
soil, from nousea, or from any property that is 
immovable. In j^pular language, It means the 
money or value paid by a tenant for the hire of 
anjr ground, house, Ac. {see RSNt in Law), fatii 
political economists s^eaJkof that part of the pro¬ 
duct of the soil which it yields over and above the 
cost of cultivation as Kent. Or^ In other words, if 
a soil is capable of yielding more than is sufficient 
for the support we labour expended on it, that 
portion is Kent. Various jioutioal economists 
nave different theories about rent, and it is far 
beyond the scope of this work to discuss them 
here. . Suffice ii to give a comprehensive definition, 
and to add some of the moat commonly accepted 


doctrines—viz., tliat the real ]H>sition of a land¬ 
lord is that of a party to -a contrset, and not of 
a i>atron. He is a capitalist, and to lure a field 
fwm him is precisely the same in pijnctido as to 
hire a ship. Profits acorue from land l>rotiuso of 
its productiveness (usually after hdwiur hiu lieen 
expended upon it), and as the producUvoness is 
usually, in some former other, for food for tlie 
people, there is consuquently a great demand. 
To meet this demand, and make the land produce 
more, tmth capltaland industry must be expended 
on the land which should yield a return to pay 
for the capital and industry and also for rent. 
As some portions of land are richer than others 
and produce more, they will always be worth 
more; therofoi-e, it is said rent can never Im got 
rid of, because he who holds richer laud always 
holds rent. 

REN UNCIATION, - nun - si - ny'- shun .— 
The renouncing of a right. In English Law, the 
term is used to denote the refusal of a person to 
accept the office of executor, although bo has 
been nominated in the will. The renunoiatiou is 
usually made in a letter to the Court of Pixibate. 
Hut in Scotland the term is also used in the same 
legal seiiso as the word “ surrender ” in English 
Law ; thus the renunciation of a lease is the saiiio 
as the surrender of a lease, and is applied to an 
heir who is entitled to succeed to proi)erty, but 
renounces his claim because of the encumbrances 
on the property. 

REPAIRS, re-pores'. - The popular, and also 
the legal term for the repairing done to a house, 
Ac., during a lease. According to English com¬ 
mon law, the burden of ordinary repairs is thrown 
on tho tenant, unless tJio lease specify that the 
landlord is to do them. It is usually the case, 
however, to state distinctly in tho lease who is to 
do tlio repairs. In tho case of farms, however, 
the tenant is only bound to keep tho house and 
the fences in repair—not the outbuilding. But 
if tho landlord is to do the repairs, and mils, tho 
tenant is not entitled to qvpt tho piomises, hut 
ho may sue the landlord for damages caused by 
the want of such repairs. 1 

Eepairs in Scotch X.aw.--At the commencement of 
a lease, the landlord is bound by the common law of 
Scotland to^ut premises into tenantable rctiair, and 
the tenant » then bound to keep them in ordinary 
rei>air; but whero an exceptional or extraordinary 
cause, snehas ahunioane, has done damage, the tenant 
is not bound to repair. 

REPETITION, rep-it-ish'-un. —A term in 
Scotch Law meaning the repayment of money 
that has been paid away by mistake. Tho prin¬ 
ciple is that if money has been paid under a 
mistake as to a matter of fact, it can be recovered; 
but if it has been paid under a mistake as to law, 
it cannot bo recovered. In England tlio action 
to recover is called an action for moiiey Itad and 
received. In the old Roman law, this action was 
called condiciio indebUi, and the Scutch law usca 
the same expression. 

REPLEADER, re-pleed'-cr.—-tn English 
Law, a right to plead again, because the issue 
wbicli bad been joined does not fully meet the 
real point in dispute. This right has been 
greatly curtuled or abridged because much lati¬ 
tude in amending tho record is now allowed. 

REPLEVIN, re-jBfet>'-t»(Fr., rc, ondpfmr, 
to give a pledge).—Denotes the re-delivery of the 
pledge or thing taken, and is a remedy granted 
on a distress, by which the first jmssessoi has his 
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^otxls rcstorcrViK) biot again, on hia giving security 
to the flUeriif tiiat hQ %in try the right of tlio 
distress, and rottore it if the right he adjudged 
aguinst him, In a TOplevin, the person distrained 
b^omes the plaintiff, and the imrson distraining 
the defendant or avowant, aim his justification 
an avowry. 

EEPL10A3JI0K, term 

in English oontmon law tneanii^g the answer of 
the plaintiff to the defendant's plea. (806 Ks- 
■JOINU 15 K.) 

EEPEBSENTATION', rep-re-senW- 

shnn. —In Politkw, the principle of sending dele¬ 
gates or represoniative^ to a public, and esiiocially 
to a legislative assembly, thus in the House of 
Oommons is obtaineil a ropresentatiou of the 
people, a certain number of civizens, or those 
dwelling in a particular place, ehoosii^ one. or 
more gontloinen to refiremit them in Parliament, 
It may he said that ropresentation is, to a largo 
uxtent, luised on the theory, or idea, that every 
citizen ahould have a direct voice in the national 
council, but as this is clearly impossible (except 
in very small communities), it is necessary for 
the eitisens to choose reiuesentsitives to whom 
shall be delegated for the time being their politi¬ 
cal powers and rights. The jwinciple of repre¬ 
sentation was but little known among the ancient 
nations, for although in the Roman Republic 
officials were elected, yet their functions were 
solely executive. The first instance of a sy.stcra 
of vr^resoutation is to be found in the t3tii cen¬ 
tury in the parliament of the Sicilies under the 
Swabian dynatty ; but now representation enters 
into the system of government of all the Euro¬ 
pean countries, except Russia, and also in nearly 
all the British colonics and iu the United States. 
One of the important questions that are at times 
eagerly disouBsed with regard to representation, 
is as to how far a representative is entitlocl to 
act on his own resiionsibility—is bo to act as 
the more mouthpieco of his eonstitaents, and 
aimidy give effect fjo their opinions and wishes, 
'&c,, or is he to act os seems to him best, as vari¬ 
ous questions arise. We venture to think that 
tlu- true cotu'so is as usual the via media, tlm 
middle patii between the two extremes. It is 
quite clear tliat a man must to som^extent give 
pledges to hilt constituents as to wlmt he will 
«do, and how be will act intder certain circum¬ 
stances, and if he be honest ho will state distinctly 
what are his governing political iwUiciples, though, 
■on the other hand, no will wish to jnisserve his 
•own individuality, reserve to himself the right of 
acting on hta own responsibility, having, however, 
flue regard to the wishes and interests of hia 
constituents. 

Prsj^Ttianal ]te|)ieseiitsfioa,->-Ttie ropitKteutation of 
miiui^tieH. Jg veQ as of tusioritiea It n endoavound 
to obtatn Mwa in some eaneritaenolsB by the practice 
of gfvi)^ timie representatives to tbe constituency, bat 
•only two votee to eaeb elector^ and Bometiiues by what 
is caUect cumulative vottng->i.a, pemiUlng voten to 
give ail their votes to one candidate. 

REPRESElirrATrTO, HOUSE OF. 

--•la tiie fluted Slifttes, is the name given to the 
lower honse tff tbe eupretne lei|i8latarei and oon- 
sints of mitnfbtira chosen every two jemta by tho 
electors variouB states. Thu immbw of 

members for each state Is in proportion to the 
S#e ioboosio|f tit least «na re- 

BEFKIEVHi fd^reetl' (Sk., reprti^irt, to 


take book),—In Law, is the withdrawing of a 
oriminal’a sentence for au interval of time, by 
which meoTis the execution is suspended. It 
may tabu plabe—(i) at the mere pleasure of the 
crown ; fa) at tihe idoasuroof the judge, fc» every 
court whi^ has power to award exedution has 
also power, either before or after judgment, to 
grant a reprieve; (3)' of legal neoewiiy («e 
nicmitai6i«gia)t «s wiwra a Woman is <»pitsrily 
oonvjctod, and pleads her pregaan^; U) if the 
criminal become non compos tkeniia. The cases 
hi which a juflge uswlly grahts a reprieve are 
where he is not satisfied with the verdict, or the 
evidence is suspicious, or tho indictment insuffi¬ 
cient, or if any favourable circumstances appear 
in the criminal's character, in order to give time 
to apply to the crown for either an absidate dr a 
conditional pardon. 

REPRISAL, re-pri'-zal, (Pr,, repr&taiVe 
from Low liatin reprisalice things seized back). 
—The retaking of anything which had been cap¬ 
tured by an enemy, or the capturing from him of 
something as an equivalent. IVliarton says, re¬ 
prisals are either ordinary, ns airosting and 
taking the goods of merchant stmngers within 
the realm, dr fXtraor<iinary, as entisfaction out 
of the r(»im and arc under tho groat seal. 

RepfiM', re-jirize.—A ship rdtaken from tho enemy. 
If U 18 reeaptured within tweaty-four hours it must be 
letuTued wholly to the owners, but It beconws the lavr- 
fttl prise and ^operty of those who have recaptui-ed 
it, if it has been more than twenty-four hours in the 
hands of its first captois. 

REPRTxSALS, LETTERS OP. (See 
MaBQOE, LLTTKBa OP.) 

REP ROB ATION re-pTro-bay'-shnn.^-ln 
Theology, the doctrine of non-election—t.c., that 
some persons are not elected to eternal life, and 
are therefore fore-ordained to “ everlasting 
death.” It is said to be included in the Colvin- 
istic doctrine of election—'Viz., that as some per¬ 
sons are “ predestinated unto everlasting life,” 
others are predestinated, for tAeir ain, to eternal 
punishment, in other words, that tlicy have been 
set ai»rt from eternity os reprobates. Calvinists, 
however, endeavour to repudiate the sense thus 
given to it, and say tltat the phrase “forthoir 
sin ” elms the doctrine of reprobation from tlio 
character which its advorsariea give to it. (i^e 
Eleotioh.) 

REPUBLIC, re-puh'-tik (Lat., res pullica). 
—A rejmblic or commonwriilth is a form of gov¬ 
ernment in which tbe peemK or at least a portion 
of them, are acknowledged the bouroe of jwwer, 
and liave tbe direct mppointment of the officers 
of tho legislature and executive. Whau the bo<^ 
of tho pemile is possesscil of this supreme power, 
this is called a democracy; when tiie supreme 
jKiwer is lodged in the Imnds of a pari; of the 
people, this is called ab ari^oerdey:. The eole- 
brated republics of antiquity are those of Athens, 
Siiarta, Rome, and Garihags. Wfaen several 
sovereign and independent stotes ttnito them- 
selves tegether by a perpettuti ci^edemey, wtdtst 
each of them oontfinufes to be a pOrferi state, 
they will form togetheir a fedend Of 

tbti kind wwe f cwmeriy the cities of Oreece, and 
m later times, the sev<BB United fvovibees « fim 
Netiietlands. To thte clam tttigh^ ^dcewlse be ve- 
fmred tbe fedend gcvottifnent of the, Unitod, 
States. ^ toe cthtifitifit of AmbriiM, vairimM 
vcimblios nave been louaded oatoie mveto ton 
cmoaial itistitati««ai «f tito 
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faetnK iTaifccd States of Amerioa^j now nearly ! 
• century old. The toon of tho legislatate and j 
oseeutive is very nearly that of Boland, the 
mohi difierenee being an ekctivo'^rosident as 
obisd' mag^trata, instead of an ' hereditary 
sovareign, and tho apptdntmont of judieial and 
4^tw faaotionariee bv the |)eople instead of by 
t&o orown. As alretuly sta^i, theoountry is not 
one, W an aggregation of lopublios ; each state 
beh^ indeq^dent of tfaobthers as regards in¬ 
ternal management. Tho porvor of legislation 
for the States in their united oharaotor is vested 
in a Bouse of Kepresentatives and a Senate, 
jointly forming a Congress. The Bouse of Be- 
preseutatives is composed of members chosen ] 
every second year by tho people of tho various 
states, in pmportion to their respective popula¬ 
tions, there being about one member for every 
77,700 persons in each state. A person to bo 
oiigible as reincsentative must have completed 
his tweuty-flftli year, havd been seven years a 
citizen of the United Stated, and, when elected, 
residcixt in the state for vvhioh. lie is chosen. Thu 
Senate of the United SUvtes is composed of two 
aenaturs from each state, elected by the legisla¬ 
ture thereof for six years. One tliird of the 
Senate goes out, nud is rejilaeed by a new elec¬ 
tion eveiy two years. A senator must bo thirty 
years of age, nine years a citizen, and resident in j 
the state fur wliich he is elected. The president 1 
is elected by the wliolo imuplo for a term of four 
yeai's. and at the close of that period he may bo 
re-elected. A person is unable to hold this 
oidee unless he be a natural-boni citizen, thirty- 
five years of age, and fourteen years i-usideiit 
within tho United States, Tho principle of 
electing roprcsentatives to the state legislatures 
is almost that of universal suffrage; in most in¬ 
stances. every male citizen above twenty-oim 
years of age, who Ims ro.sided a year in tho state, 
being an elector. According to some authorities, 
the only instance of a true and genuine republic, 
where all men were presumed equal, and where 
universal suffrage was reduced to actual prac¬ 
tice by agreat nation, was to be found in France 
in 1849; but it is admitted that tho existence of 
tliat form of organization was too short to provo 
anything either in favour of republicanism or 
against it. At the present time ttiere arc but 
two European Ropublies—Prance and Switzer¬ 
land ; but in the Western Hemisphere there are 
no less than eighteen. 

Bepublio of Letters .—A name sometimes given to the 
whole body of literary and learned men. 

REPUBLICAN,— .In United States politics 
is a name which has at different times been given 
to varions parties in the United States. At the 
Convention of 1787 two parties developed them¬ 
selves, one—the Federalists—favouring a power¬ 
ful central government; the Anti-Federalists 
oppMiog any weat centralised power and advo- 
uatiiiig the rigut of the individual states. In 
time the Federafiste came to bh called Be- 
publioans, although at first their o|^nents were 
Imown by that name ; but when tltey were called 
Denfbomts, the Federallste adopted the title 
BepubUeans. After the civil war ^eBepublkans 
advocated “reconstniotion" and the oemplete 
poUtiesd equsli^^ the negroes with tihe whites. 
At proient tiiett policy may he deseribed as 
civil service reform and hi^ m«n^ ennenoy, 
•ad they may be said to be somewhat Mtalogi^ 
to the IsUiemi {wrty in Engli^ p^tiM. 

ae p»d aiw H> .-A tonh mssahtg an estrstee te< 


[ publiesn. It originated in the first Vtcnch roveduttou, 

I when the extreiaisLr Usod to^wenr u red fluygiaa cap 
I to symholuo their freedout frora aristucroiiu tj ranny. 
This vxus done in imitation of tlio llonians who, when 
a slave was freed, put a red cap on Ids head. 

REPUTE,, re-p«rt'.—^In Scotch I.aw, a 
technical tem ^ven to onything which is hcM to 
ha an esteblislicd fact, for instance a habit and 
reputt! thief is one who is notoriously a thief. 

REPUTED OWNEBSHIP, rrpcHffsd. 

—A term ill tho English biinirruptcy law, mean¬ 
ing that at the time of Ixtnkrnptcy the hanlt- 
rupt was tho reputed owner of certain goods 
which, however, a-s a matter of fact, belonged to 
I another. As a trader has frequently the goods 
of oUicrs in his possc-vsicn, and thus obtains 
greater credit because he has apparently a 
greater stock than he really nossmsos, tho 
llaukruptcy Court has iiowor, under certain cir¬ 
cumstances, to sell the goodsof which he has tho 
reputed ownership for the benefit of the creditors. 
Pictures form an exeoptioii, as they do not eimso 
persons dealing with the baukrnpt to tliiuk that 
they neec8®iriiy belong to him. 

REQUESTS, COURT OF.-The name 
of an ancient English court of equity, now 
abolished; also the name of small tribunals in- 
stituted lor the decision of questions of small 
amounts of debt or damage. Thu county courts 
liavo now superseded them all. (See CotiNTY 
COtJBT.) 

REQUIEM, rf!-kw.-em (Tat., reqvifif, rest). 
—^Tlic name of a mass sung in the Komi.sb Cliuroh 
for the repose of the dead, beginning i.VfjmV/a 
tetermm; and in the Homan Oatbolio liturgy 
called Miiiifi pro Uefuneti^ 

RER.EDOS, »'crr'-<?os (FrI, orriere, boliiiul, 
dos thoback).- -Tho screen or wallnt tin* l»ok of 
an altar, laige fireplace, scat, ^c. 

RESCRIPTS, red-ekri }^.—^ITcoisions of 

popes or emperors upon jnilicial questions ; also 
Las tbc meaning of an oilict pr decree. 

RESCUE, rcs'-ku (Lat., rescutfm ).— laljaw, 

is a species of resistance against lawful authority, 
ns the delivery of one ai rested out of the lumas 
of those who have tho legal custody of him ; or 
the taking away and setting of liberty against 
law a distioss effected. lYhen a distress is taken 
without cause, orcontratw to law, the lenHutmay 
lawfully make rescue before it is impoiiuded, for 
then it is not deemed to he in tho oustody of the 
law, A resnue of one apprehended for felony is 
felony, for ti’casou is treason, and for a misde¬ 
meanour is a misdemeanour. 

RESERV ATION, rez-er-vaj/shun. — In 
I^w, a term in leases meaning tlmt the person 
who grants the lease does not qiart with, or grant 
away his whole interest, but reserves something 
for himself ; also when a landlord lets hwd, ho 
reserves to hitnaelf a rent out of it 

RESERVATION, MENTAL.-A keen¬ 
ing back of words which would convey tho fiul 
and exact moaning. It is a branch of casnistry 
which has been the sulnectof much discussidu 
by both Protestant and J^man Oatbolio divines, 

RBSERVE, (AssAbbt.) 

RESIDENCE, r&'-t-dm» (from I<at., re, 
and mdto, I settle}.—In EcOlesiasriall is 
the continuonoe of a parson or Yicor on bis bene- 
fiee, This is enjoined by the comnum lav of 
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England, as.well as by many statutory enact¬ 
ments. Tho Act I & 4 7 iot c. io6, consolidates 
the previous enactments relating to residence, 
and declares that {with certain exceptions there¬ 
in specified) every spiritiial person nolding any 
bcuctice shall keep residence on his benefice, 
and in the house of residence (if any) belonging 
thereto; and if any such person shall without 
any such licence or exemption as is in this act 
allowcil for that purpose, or unless he shall be 
resident at some other benefice of which he may 
be possessed, absent himself from such benefice for 
any period exceeding the space of three months 
together, or to bo accounted at several times in 
airy one year, ho shall, when such absence does 
not exceed six tnonths, foneit one-third of the i 
annual value of the benefice; exceeding six, and 
not exceeding eight mouths, one half; exceeding | 
eight months, two-thirds; and extending to the 
whole year, three-fourths of such annual value. 

RESIDUE, RESIDUARY LEGACY, 
AND EESIDUABY LEGATEE, m'-e-da.-In 
IjUw, is what remains of a testator’s estate after 
payment of the debts and legacies ; and the per¬ 
son to whom this is bequeathed is called tho 
residuary legatee. 

RESISTING A OONSTABLE.-is an 
offence at law, and is punishable by the magis¬ 
trates. 

RES JUDICATA, feet ,— A term in Law, 
signifying that the subjoct-matter of an action 
has been alreatly adjudicated upon— i.e., decided 
by a court of competent jurisdiction. 

RESOLUTIVE CLAUSE.~ln Scotch 
Law, the name of a clause in a deed of entail, 
wliich declares that if the heir doe.s any of tho 
things which he is prohibited by the deed from 
doing, his right shml cease, and the next heir 
shall have the estate. 

RESPONDENT, re»-pond’-ent .—In Law, a 
person called upon to answer a petition brought 
against him or her by another person, 

RESPONSE, response (called, Meepomories 
in the andent service-books and modern Breviary), 
(Lat., resporuieo, I answer).—In the Church ser¬ 
vice, is an answer mode by the people speaking 
alternately with tho minister. Responses arc 
said to be of four kinds: (i) Those which consist 
of “ Amen ” after the prayers ; (a) those which 
foUow tho versicles or suffrages ; (3) those which 
are repetitions of what the minister has said, as 
in the Confession, some parts of the Litany, Ac.; 
and (4) tho short prayers or anthems interposed 
between each commandment in the Communion 
aervioe 

RESTITUTION, ret-ti-tu''shun, (Lat,, 

resfiturto).—In Law, in general, is the restoring 
anything unjustly taken from another; also the 
putting him in possession of lands or tenements, 
who bad been unlawfully disseised of them. A 
writ of restitution lies where a judgment has 
been reversed, in order that tho plaintiff may be 
restored to all he has lost by the judgment. By 
7 A 3 Geo., IV, 0. 39, it is provided that if any 
person guilty of a felony or misdemeanour under 
that act,. in stealing, converting, or receiving 
any proif^y, shall be indicted for such dfenoe 
by the uwhtr or his executor, and convicted, the 
proporiy^.shall b« restored to the owner, and the 
court h^ore whom tho person shall be convicted 
shall have power to award a writ of restitution 


for the property, or order it to be restored in a 
summary manner. Provided, however, that if it 
shall appear that any valuable security 'shall 
have b^n bond Jide paid or discharged by some 
person liable to pay it, or, being a negotiable in¬ 
strument, shall have been 6ond fide taken or re; 
ceived by transfer or delivery by some person 
for a valuable consideration, without any reason¬ 
able ground to eruspect that it had been stolen, 
Ac., then the corrrt Arall not order the restitution 
of such seourity. 

RESTORATION, THE m-to-yfti'-sAuJi 
(Fr,, rettnuration ).—In a historical sense, this 
term refers to the accession of King Charles II., 
in 1660, after tho civil wars, to the throne of 
[ England, after an interregnum of eleven years and 
four months, from 30th January, 1649, when 
Charles 1 , was beheaded, to 29th May, 1660. Tho 
latter day has been appointed, in the Liturgy 
of the Church of England, as an anniversary 
festival in commemoration of the restoration of 
tho monarchical form of government in these 
realms. 

RESTORATIONISTS, re» 4 or-ay’-shun- 
ists ).—A sect principally now to be found in 
Massachusetts, which holds tho doctrine that all 
men and oven all the evil angels will be finally 
restored to the favour of God, and will be re¬ 
united to Hire in heaven. One form of this 
doctrine is also held by the Universalists. The 
doctrine in some form or other has had advocates 
since the days of Origen, and was hold by the 
Origeuists (see OaiGliNiSTS), though mingled with 
certain extraordinary oidnions. 

RESURRECTION, res-u^rek'-skun (Lat., 
retwyo, I rise again).—Denotes the rising again 
from the dead, and is sometimes applied specially 
to the resurrection of Clirist, sometimes to the 
resurrection of mankind at the last day. The 
resuiTcction of Christ is detailed with much ful¬ 
ness by the Evangelists, and is frequently re- 
fen’ed to in the other books of the New Testa¬ 
ment. In fact, it is presented as a clrief argu¬ 
ment for the truth of Christianity; “For,” says 
tho aiwstle, “ if Christ be not risen, then is our 
preacliiug vain, and your faith is also vain; ” 
and, adds, |‘He that raised up Christ from the 
dead shall also quicken our mortal bodies by his 
spirit.” 

RETAINER, re-tain'-er .—In former times, 
was applied to a class of servants or dependents, 
who wore their master’s livery, but were only 
employed in his service on particular occasions, 
being, however, retained by him, and liable to be 
called HMn to serve him at any time. Ih legal 
phraseology, a retainer, or retaining fee. is a fee 
given to a counsel to secure his services in a 
cause, in order to prevent the opposite side from 
engaging him. It is special when given for the 
pur)Mse of securing the oounsel’e services for a 
particular case; general, when fof seenriag his 
services generally. 

RETIREMENT, IN THE ARMY 
AND NA'Vy, re-tire^-fnent .—^A plan wberiihy at 
a certain age officers and men retire from active 
service, reeeivii^ certain rates of pay, There 
are two kinds of retirement-voluntary «md com¬ 
pulsory—^now in operation in the British army; 
the latter is regulated by the Army"Warrant of 
^^877* _ by which officers jste' ip''retire {ifter 
attaining certain ages or serving, a certain num¬ 
ber of years, wldch Vary with Hi&rent r»nks. 
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officers may also voluutarily retire on half-pay 
after 25 years' service. In the navy there is also 
a scale of compulsory retirement, a.dmirala ami 
vice-ailrnirals retire on attaining the ago of 65 
years, rear-admirals, 60, captains, 55, comman¬ 
ders, so, and lieutenants, 45 years. (A'ee Tkn- 

8IOVS.) 

RETREAT, re-trect'.—In^Military language, 
is the Ijaokward movement of an army, to avoiil 
an encounter with the enemy in front. Croat 
skill is required on tho part of the general con¬ 
ducting the retreat so that it does not degenerate 
into a rout, and that all tho baggage and artdlery 
may bo saved. There must be a imwerful rear¬ 
guard, which from time to time holds the enemy 
in check while the main body, with the baggage, 
&o., are retreating in good order and in safely. 

RETURN, re-tui'n '.—In Ijaw, is commonly 
.applied to the recital by tho slieriff, or other 
officer to whom a writ has been directed, requir¬ 
ing him to do something, of the manner in which 
the order has been cxeoutctl. This is indorsed 
on tho writ, whi«h is then returned to the court 
from which it issued on tho “ return day,” or 
<l<ay when it is returnable. 

REVELS, MASTER OF THE, ou THE 
LOUD OF MISRULE.—In the olden times, was 
.an ollioer charged with the management of the 
Uhnstinas games and revels from All-hallow Evo 
to Candleinah-day. Dming the reign of Henry 
VIII., tho post was made permanent at tho Eng- 
lisli court, and it existed until the close of the 
17th century, the official having charge of the 
jrt'oporties, &c., used in the royal masques. 

REVEILLE, re-mi'•pei.r) (Fr., reveitler, to 
nw.ike). --A term applied in military language to 
tho piaclice of beating the dinni at ilayhroak to 
awaken the soldiers and notify to the seutrie.s to 
cease cliallenging. 

REVELATION, rev-e-ftri'-shtin (f/om Lat., 
rrrelatvs ).—^Tho act of revoaltiig or making a 
thing known which was before unknown, and is 
iiKuaily applied in theology to the prelcriiatuial 
oominunicntions of his mind and will made by 
till! Deity to man, more particularly as contained 
in the books of the Old and New Ti-ataments. 
As, in conrequcnco of sin, man Im.s fallen from 
the upright .state in which ho was created, ho is 
by natuic without a sufficient guide to lead him 
in the right path ; and hence the necessity of a 
revelation to supply what is wanting in hU own 
nature. This is proved by the fact that wo do 
not find mankind, when left solely to the light of 
nature, to have made any cousiiierable progress 
towards a more perfect state. To deny the pos¬ 
sibility of a revelation is to limit the providence 
of God. The evidences of a revelation are 
external and internal, tho former being derived 
from the external sircumstauces which attended 
them, the latter from its contents as being emi¬ 
nently fitted for bnilding up man and raising him 
to a higher and more perfect state of existence. 
(See Bidik, CHKiSTiANirr.) 

REVELATION, BOOK OF. (See Apo- 

OALYKlE.) 

REVENUE, r«/- e-WM, or re-ven'-u (Fr., 
revenu ).—In Law, is the income or annual profit 
received from land or Other funds, but is more 
particularly applied to the income of a state de¬ 
rived from the customs, excise, taxes, &e., and 
devoted to the j^ayment of the national expenses. 


The public revenue of England was ancient!y 
derived, mainly from the rents of the ciowu 
property; but as the nation.'il cxpeiidituio in¬ 
creased, recourse was had to a .system of Uixatioii, 
whicli has by degrees superaoded the earlier mode, 
Tho public revenue of England at ditforent 
times has boon as follow.-,under Willnim L, 
£400,000; Henry VIIL, £rfoo,ooo; Uliarles H., 
£t,8oo,ooo; Ceorj^o I., £6,7<vi,ooo; George IV., 
£58,000,000; William IV., £56.000,000; Victmia 
(1855) £63.000,000, (iSCa) £69,000,000, (1871! 
£71,28.1,196. The following are tho defails of 
the gross produce of the revenue of the United 
Kingdom for tiio year ending March 3i8t, 1803 : 
—Customs, £19,657,000; Excise, £26,930.000; 
Stamps, £11,841,000; I.and Tu.v, £r,ot5,(xio; 
Rouse I)ut,y, £1,755,000; Property and lurome 
Tax, £11,900,000; Post Office, £7,300,000; Tele¬ 
graph, £1,710,000; Crown Lands, £380,000; In¬ 
terest on Advances, .£1,21.8,813; Miscellaneous, 
£5,267,611 ; Total, £89,1x3.1,436. 

REVEREND, rev'-e-tmd, (lat., rerrren- 
(lus, to bo revered).—A title of rcs])i:ct given f.o 
the clergy. In Rom.an Catliolic countries, the 
religious ares tylod liuverend Fathers, and the 
abbesses and prioresses Reverend Jlutliers. In 
England, deans are styled Very Reverend, liishops 
Right Itcvereiid, and archbishops Most Reverend. 
In Scotland, the pniiciiials of the univoihities, 
when ecclesiastics, aiiu4fthe iiiodeiator of tho 
General Assembly, are styleil Very Reverend. At 
the time of the Ucfonnatioii, ami more particu¬ 
larly during the great rebellion, there werem.iiiy 
of the more zealous Protestant.s and dissentem 
that objected to the title, as implying toumucli; 
but now there are few who rofime it. 

RE V E U r E, red-er-y, M.iy perliaps bo 
roughly defined as a diiy-dre.nii or a tJroani 
while one is awake, but is rather piufonml inr-utnl 
nhstmetion from what is p.issi,ig aiound and 
differing from a dream in that it is, at first at 
least, under the command of tho will. The 
mind is .si) engrossed with tlvo objects upon 
which it is engaged, that external objects pro¬ 
duce no impression upon it. Home ciiiioiis 
things have been done by persona who have been 
so lost to external objects. Thus there is an in¬ 
stance recorded in tlic life of Sir Robert Peel 
that on one occasion be was so lost in a profounil 
reveric-r-mental abstraction—that the lloiiso of 
Commons had adjourned, yet he knew nothing of 
it until the meinlicrs, having all goni*, he was 
aroused as the lights were being extingui.shed 
by tho clerk of the House. It is suggested that 
the trances of mysticism, 8coond-.si^lit, ko., 
are extreme reveries in wliicli the rcveiist is lost 
to all external perceptions in tho jirofound and 
extended mental contemplation of presumably 
self-suggested, hut unreal ideas. 

REVERSION, rc-rer'-shun (Lat., re, and 
verto, I turn).—In its widest acceptation, is 
applied to a nght of propcity, the enjoyment of 
which is to commence at some future time, either 
fixed or depending upon some contingency, 

REVIEW. —In naval or military affairs, is 
the name dven to an inspection by a distinguished 
person or high officer, of a btxly of naval or mili¬ 
tary forces, usually accompanied by various 
manoeuvres and evolutions. In the case of mili¬ 
tary troops, there is usually a sham fight and 
various manceuiTes, followed by a march in 
column mst a certain post where the personage' 
before whom the review takes placo is situated. 

O ri 
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REVISING BARRISTER, re-vi'-ting.- 
A legal officer wfio muft have been a barrister of 
at least Bcveu years* standing, and 'who is ap- 
]K)uitcd every year by judges (but as a matter of 
fact tbe same person is usually rc-appoiiitcd) to 
revise the list of persons claiming to vote for 
raombertof Parliament, and to adjudicate upon 
micU claims, 'X'bis revision nsuolly takes place in 
tho autumn, from about the jniddlo of Septem¬ 
ber to the end of October, and for this purpose 
England is divided into districts, to each of which 
the necessary barrister is apimintod. The number 
of barristers appointed is about 132, of wliotn 115 
are allotted to Englaud, and 17 to Wales, but 
a<lditions to this number are made when found 
nccrssjiry. I’be appointments are in the hands 
of tho senior judge attending tbe summer assizes. 
Tlio barrister must not bea jnomberof Parliament, 
Dor hold any office of ti ust under the Crown, except 
that of Itceorder, in wlitch case he tiiust not bo 
appointed to tho place of which he is Keconlcr, 
For Ins services he receives 200 guineas eacli year, 
out of which he pays his travelling and otlier 
expenses. In (Scotland, the same duties u.ro 
included in thosu of the sheTiff - substitute. 
Titeve is ail appeal from the decision of the 
revising banister to the Court of Common Pleas, 

REVIVAL. rc-vH-vtd (Tzit., re, and vivo, I 
live).—In Bt'ligion, is liiplied to the spiritual 
awakenings that have from time to time mani¬ 
fested themselves in the Christian Church. In 
England, Ireland, Hcotland, and the United 
States of America, various revivals have taken 
place. One comniencocl in America in 1858, 
immediately aftei the great commercial panic. 
Meetings for prayer were held often during Imsi- 
ne.ss huurs in churches, stores, theatres, and 
places of public resort, and were attended by 
persons in eveiy condition of society. In tbe 
following year it extended to tho north of Ire¬ 
land, attended with frequent meetings for 
devotional exciejses. In various parts of Scot¬ 
land, England, and Wales, the same movement 
was carried on. It is a frequent characteristic 
of such revivals, that persons are “struck down” 
into convulsions or an ecstatic state. Whatever 
opinions may be formed of the tiermanent beniffits 
tliat result from rcvivala—and tlus is a subject 
on whieb much diffcii’cuoe of opinion exists—few 
can doubt ns to tho pcniioions effects that result 
from these physical manifestations, producing 
permanent nervous weakness, and even in many 
caws insanity. John Wesley, in Ms “Journal,'*’ 
has some very pertinent remarks on this subject. 
On one occasion, a man came to him and fell into 
a fit, but instead of singing over him, he left him 
to recover at bis leisure, which he soon did ; and 
on another occasion a girl fell into convulsions, 
when he ordered her to be carried out, on which 
Bhe immediately found her leg and walkeil off. 
Upon one occasion ho said, “Before I began to 
preach, I gave public notice that whosoever cried 
80 as lip drown my vcooo, without any man’s 
hurtiag or judging tffem, should be gently carried 
to tbe faithost oorner of tbe room j but my 
porter* had no employment tbe wbede night.” 
The latptt reyjvals whroh may be mentioned are 
the vhtfts of we Apaerican revivalists or evas- 
geliste, Messrs. Moody and Sankey, in 1874-5, 
aad lha Salvation Army, which, though it had 
been in cqieration some time before, since 1865, 
iMwame more promtiaentiy pubhe in iE8i. 

REVIVOit, w-oi'-wr.'-Ia i» a writ 


which keeps alive an action or suit in tho courts 
when ouo of the contending parties dies. 

REVOCATION, re-vo-kaj/-ehun. — A term 
in Law, meaning tbe withdrawing or an nulling 
of a deed which but for this would be valid. 

REVOLUTION, rev-o-lu'-skvn (Fr., from 
Lot., raufvtue ),—A revolution, in politics, is a 
matciial or entire change in the constitution or 
government of a country, accomplished in a short 
time, whether by legal or illegal means. The 
Assyrian empire was destroyed, and that of the 
Mi'des and Persians founded, by Cyrus the G-reat, 
550 n.o. The Macedonian empire was founded 
on thu destruction of the Persian, on tho defeat 
of D.arius Codomanus, by Alexander the Great, 
331 B.C. ; and tbe Homan empire was established 
by Julius Cwsar 47 n.o. Tho dates of the revolu¬ 
tions which have occurred in more mordern times 
are as follows;—In Portugal, 1640; in England, 
i64<j and rOSS; in Poland, 1704, 179$, and 1630 ; 
in Russia, 1730 and 1762; in Sweden, 1772 iind 
1809 ; in North America, 1773 ; in France, 17S9, 
1330, 1848, and after the battle of Sedan, m 
September, 1870, and the revolt of the Commune 
in M.iich, 1871; in Holland, 1795 and 1813; 
in Venice, T797 ; in Rome, 1798 ; in the Nether¬ 
lands, 1830; in Brazil, 1831; in Hungary, 
iB.jS; in Italy, 1859-60; in the United States, 
1860-1; in Spain in 18^. The deposition of 
monarchy and execution of Charles I., and tho 
establishment of a commonwealth, with Cromwell 
as dictator, foi med tho greate.st revolution which 
has occurred in Englaud, though it is never 
spoken of under that term ; the change of dynasty 
in it)o8, witli tho guarantee of a constitution, 
being refeired to as the Bevolvtion, and having 
been, no doubt, the commencement of a new 
system of goveinment. The revolution of 1688 
hns been termed glorious, and with good reason. 
It terminated the struggle, which had continued 
from the reign of John, between the crown and 
people of England. The Stuarts, with inferioi 
abilities, Imd striven to retain the almost despotio 
power acquired by the 1’udors, and tho result wa -i 
a civil war, the shcihling of royal blood on th-j 
scaffold, ^.nd a military desMtism. Untaught 
by experience, the restored Stuarts laboured to 
free their authority from all constitutional check, 
end the result was that the nation rose and drove 
them from tho throne. One of the most singular 
characteristics and merits of this revolution is 
that it was effected with little or no violence. 
It cost no blood, it violated no right, it was 
hardly to l>e traced in the course of justice; ami 
the formal and exterior character of the monarcliy 
remained nearly the same, whilst its spirit was 
completely regenerated. And yet this revolution, 
of all revolutions the least violent, has been of 
all revolution* the most benefleienti finally 
deciding whether tho popular element, which 
had, ever since the age of ilti|EWnlt«r and He 
Montfort, been found ih the EngJiah ptdity, 
should be destroyed by the monarchmal element, 
or should be suffered to develop itself fmly ami 
to become dominant. It cut up by the roots all 
that theory of indefcasiMe right, of,panimouiit 
prerogative, which bad put the ei^n m continual 
opjiosition to the people ^ an<| Irpm 1688, the 
assertion of passive obedienoo to the erown grew 
obi:iQ.xious to the <rrown it«^. hfehest 

eulogy which can be passed oh Me of 

1688 is tlMt it wtrs dur hurt revojatiim, and that 
since it the meana of eReoring entuts improvement 
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which the constitution requires may bo fomul 
within tho constitution itself. 

BcTolutumary Tribatral, r«e-o-ttt'-sAi(»-rt-r}(.--l3 n 
term which Is sometimes sxieclally srlvcn to that In¬ 
famous tribunal lastltuteU iH f^nce, blarrli 1703, 
during the Great Kevoiution which began 17S9. (fche 
Tribunal oiiginated In a notion by Uanton, a-ho con- 
sldored that there were dangerous Conspiracies afloat 
against the revolutionary gOTqptnent, and its intictiou 
was to judge all persons accurod ot crimes against the 
state. Under the £eign ol Terrov, it became most 
horribly notorions; and Its dread sentences were ox- 
ccnlcd with the most appalling promptitude. Simitar 
ttibiniiils, under the name “.Bsiiflltittcnary Cemwitftes,” 
srere established in the provinces. 

REWARD, re-tvard’. —la Law, a .sum of 
money given to a witness for services in deloct- 
ing crime. Under an act pofsed in iSjy, a court 
of assize may order the Sheriff of the County to 
pay a witness a sum of money to reward him for 
Ilia exertions, and to com)->ensate for lo.ss of time, 
Sio,, wliMievcr he haa been very active in appre¬ 
hending persons found guilty of any of tho graver 
offences, .such as stabbing, cutting liouso-iu'eak- 
iiig, robbery, &o. dnd if he should be killed in 
porforniiiig such duty, the court may order a surft 
to be paid to tho widow or child. But whoever 
shall ooiruptly take reward under pretence of 
lielpinj: any person to property illegally disposed 
of, .shall be liablu to a penalty, ami whoever shall 
iulverti.'-'e, or print or pidilish such advertise¬ 
ment lo till’ effect that a reward for the return of 
property stolen or lost will ho given, and shall 
.say or hint th.at no questions will bo asked, and 
no iui|uirics made, or that nioiiey which may 
have lioen advanced by pawnbnikeis shall bo 
repaid, shall also ho liablu to a penalty. 

Rewards for Sistingnished Service.—Jn tlie army, are 
usually annuities of iltoo, gliren to officers for Ulstin- 
guishtxl services. 

RHARDOMANOY, reUZ-do-man-SK (Or,, 
rkaklan, a rod, and »«««<« fa, prophecy),—Is, pro¬ 
perly, divination )iy a lod or wand, and is gene 
tally applied to tho power stfjiposed to be jxis- 
sessed by some persons, of discovering things hut 
in tho bowels of the earth, especially metals, 
ores, and water, or the art of discovering tlveso 
Mubstances by means of a divining-rod. (Sec 
UfVixmo-EoD.) 

RHADAMANTHDS, r<uJ-a -num'-thu »,—A i 
personago of the old mytliology, whose special 
tliity after death was to jtwiKo tho actions of 
those who came from Asia lo Hades. 

RHODIAN LAW, ro'-di-an. —A system of j 
marine law, believed to have been compiled by 
tho Bhodians, 90Q years h.(:., and said to be the 
earliest system known to history. Among the 
leading features are provisions for theoompensa-* 
tion of the heirs of mariners lost in the service of 
a vessel, the shares of officora and crew, and the 
punishments for plundering, wreckcis, ko. 

BIBRONTSM, riy-fton-i ##*.—a system of 
Secret Societioa, formerly prevalent among the 
lower cteM of Irish, but fo a large extent re- 
plaeed by Penianiam, ThR objects and methods 
of prooedore of the Ribbon Societies have given 
rise to much disOuasion and sustdrion, and thch' 
origin is wrapped in much {dsScurity. Iho socie¬ 
ties seem to hhve first appeared about 
nad to have been called forth in o^^rition to 
the Orange Confedmefn, tdtboi^ they no 
doubt addressed themselves to soeiat and agraruus 
grievanees as «relt ']niey appear to have received 
thair name from the badge worn by tee members, < 


I TilOHT, (Sii.\., rthi Lftt., — In it.i 

1 strictly Icg.il sigmflcatiou deiMRcs whatever mi»v 
be maiatHuiod or enforced by law, hence it bif- 
lows that every right presujqiosos tlie exiiteiuc 
ot jiositivci law. Rights may be nequired in u 
variety of ways, as by con tract, gift, succession, 
&c. Bights uia also of several kinds: as per¬ 
sonal rights, or such ns regard a man’s own per 
son : rights of jiroperty, repsirding liis doniinioii 
over tlic extorual and sonsiblo things by w-hieli lio 
is ,s\iiTO«mied ; rights in piivato relations ns a 
member of a i'auiily; and public liglits, re8:iriliug 
his social coinhtioii as a meiniier ot tlm ooiu- 
inuuity. Rights nece.ssttrily imply duties; for 
wlmiever is due to one man, or set of men, is 
necessarily duo from anotlier. Rights lue further 
distinguisiK'd as natnv.il, or those wliioli a man 
has a natiiiBl or Jnst eiiiim to, as Ids life, Jiberiy, 
tho produce of liis labour. Ac.; and advenUtu’u-, 
or those derived from human aiqKiiutinenU, an 
the right of a king over his subjecis, of a geueial 
over hia soIiIkts, Ac. Kvery one, when he 
beeumesa member of a civil community, alienatos 
a part of his luvtuial liglits. Bight ia'also soinc- 
timcB used in .a. secondary souse, to signify not 
legal but moral claims- t.r., such as nreenforci'd 
by moral sanction, but aro of no legal ohUgatioii. 

RIGHT OF «EAKGU. (,svc SKAuenr, 

Bight ok.) 

1110VEDA. (WreVmA.) 

RIOT, RIOT AOT, ri'‘-ot (Nor., ritdfi ).— 
Defined lobe “.t tnimiHuous distmhanoe of tho 
peace, by tbu'o iiersona or more assembling 10- 
getlicr, of thi;ii'_ oivn authority, with au intent 
mutuaUy to a.-si.st, one nnuther ngiunst .any ono 
wlio shall oppose them in the execution of aimio 
enterprise of a jirivato nature, and niterwards 
actually executing tho same in a violent and 
turbulent manner, to the terror of tho (leople ~ 
whetlior the act intended were of itaclf lawlut or 
urdaw'ful.’’ As offences of a similar kind, thuuiih 
differing from riots, are nJuts and unlawful 
assemblies. A rout is a disturhanco of the peaoo 
by persons assembling together with an intention 
to do a thing which, if executed, would rn.ikc 
them rioters, and actually making a nmtion 
towards the e.xectitiou thereof. An unlawful 
assembly is any meeting of great n«mb< >s of 
persona, with such circumstances of terror as 
cannot but uiidaii^ur the public xmaco atul raise 
[ fears and jealousies airiong the subjects of tho 
realm., The Biot Aet (1 tioo. I. st, 2, c. j) enacts 
i generally, that if any twelve or more xieisons are 
^unlawfully assernbled to the disturbimce of tb© 

I peace, end any one justice of the xioaee, wberiff, 

I under-slioriff, or mayor of a town, shall think 
[ proper to tmminanil them by proclamation to 
dis^rse, if they contemn his orders end cuntiuiio 
together for one hour afterwards, such contempt 
shall be felony, fhmiahablo by penal servitude for 
life, or not less than fifteen years, or imxirison- 
ment, with or without ha«l labour or solitary 
ooutlueroentf’ for not more than three years; 
further dwJlariog that if tlie reading of the pro¬ 
clamation be by force opftosed, or the reader ho 
to any manner wUlolly hindered from the rcatKng; 
of it, such ojijKwers and liindoroil. and all pi'.rsonf 
to whom such jiroclamatton ought to have been 
ai*de, and knowing of such hindrance and not 
dispersing, are felons, and liable to the like j^n- 
ishtoent. Tho act also contains a clause in¬ 
demnifying the otficeis and their assirtiiuts in 
apse any of the mob be nnfoctunately killed ia 
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the endeavour to disperse them. 'Where the 
number of rioters is under twelve, the puiiish- 
mcut is fine and impriBonment, to whioK hard 
labour niuy be Biipcradded ; while fine and im- 
prisotitnent is the punishment attached to the 
olfciices of routs or unlawful assoniblies. 

RISK—In Law, a term used principally in 
reference to the sale of goods and injury to them 
before delivery. By Knglish Law this question 
is settled by the previous question as to whether 
the pToperty has passed or not by the sale. In 
Scotland the risk is with the purchaecr, whether 
or not tlio proprietary right has passed. (See 
CABIlIKlia, liAtV OP.) 

RITE, ritf (Lat., rilus). —This word may 
perhaps be best (Icfiued as an action, or series of 
actions, or evtoriial sign, designed to express, or 
to excite, or to bo symbolical of, certain religious 
fi'ulinga or spiritual facts. Want of space pre- 
clinU-s our entering into this most interesting 
subject, and it must bo sufTicieut to point out 
tliat all ancient religions appear to have abounded 
with ritrs and ceremonies, the ancient Jewish 
roiigion among others. Through the excessive 
use of rites and ceremonies in the Gentile re¬ 
ligions, religion itself deteriorated almost entirely 
ii.to outward form, and this, it is contended by 
some iicrsons, is the incvit.ablo tendency of all 
rites and ceremonies. In John iv. 23, some 
persons maintain that (Jhrist condemned all 
outward ceremonial; others coutmul that its 
nse 1.S neces.sary and hel])fiil, but that it should 
always be accompanied and elevated by the true 
mid right feeling and spirit. Doubtless in some 
inslaiicos, there arc people who are unable to 
(li.stinguish between tlie rite itself and the feeling 
or spiritual fact which it e.xcitcs or ty[»iflcs. 
Sometimes the word is used oolloolively to ex- 
pre,sB all the actions connected with a service, as 
the “ rite of baptism," and still wider, it moans 
the whole services of a church or body of Chris¬ 
tians, as tiio liomaa rite, the Greek rite. 

RITUAL, rit'-u-(t 7 (T^t., ritve, a rite).—In 
ecclesiastical matters, is a hook or manual, in 
wliioh are given the order and forms to bo ob¬ 
served in the celebration of divine service, the 
administration of the sacraments, &c., in any 
particular church. 

ROAD. —In Scotch I.aw, is used in the same 
sense as highway in England, (See HiQdWAT.) 

ROBUERY, roti'-Oc-re.—^In Law, is the un¬ 
lawful taking away of money or goods of any 
value from the person of another, or in his preB- 
enoo, either by violonco or by putting him in 
fear, Hence in order to constitute robbery there 
must be (i) an unlawful taking; {‘3) the thing 
hnVst be of some value, but it is immaterial, as 
constituting the offence, whether it be a penny 
or a pound; and (3) the taking must bo by force 
or a prevlouB putting in fear. It is this last 
which distinguishes robbery from other larcenies, 
and makes the violation of the person more 
atrocious than private stealing. The taking 
must also bo either directly from the person, or 
in his preBcnoo, or it is not robbery. The thing 
taken must have been in the {Kisscssion of the 
thief; snd if he once has it in his possession, even 
though he immediately restore it, he is still 
guilty -of roblwry. formerly robbery was a 
capit-d offence, but by 7 Wm. I'V. & i Viet. c. 
37. it is made punishable by transportation (noiv 
penal servitude) fur life, or for any term of not 


less than seven years, or by imprisonment for 
any term not exceeding three years. Assaulting, 
with intent to rob, or demanding any property 
of a person by menaces or force, is made punish¬ 
able by imprisonment for any term not exceeding 
three years; and upon an indictment for robbery, 
or any other offence which includes assault, the 
jury may acquit of the felony and find guilty of 
assault, for which the party indicted may be 
sentenced to imprisonment for aiw term not ex¬ 
ceeding three years. Where %he crime of 
robbery is attended with, or immediately followed 
by stabbing, cutting, or wounding, it is still a 
capital offence. 

ROBES, MISTRESS OF THE, robz.- 

The office of mistress of the robes is ancient, and is 
of high dignity, since the holder of it not only 
presulcs over the ladies of the household of the 
queen, but has the superintendence of various 
important duties belongiug to the bedchamber. 
She regulates the rotation and times of attendance 
of the ladies; she has the custody of the robes; 
on state occasions secs that the ceremony of 
fohing the queen is properly performed; and on 
such occasions rides in the same carriage with 
her. Her salary is £500 per annum. 

ROBIN GOODFELLOW._a domestic 
spirit or fairy of which sportive roguery seems 
to have been the characteristic. Sliakcsiieare is 
said to have derived his “ Puck ” from the popular 
belief in llobin Goodfellow which prevailed in 
his time. 

ROCHET, ro'-chet .—^Tho name of part of the 
church costume of certain clerical dignitaries. 
In the first pr.ayer book of Edward VI. it is ordered 
to be worn by bishops in the Communion Service. 
Its use is very ancient iu the Latin Cburcli. 
Usually it is made of fine lawn or lace in the form 
of a surplice, but with close-fitting sleeves. 

ROGATION DAYS, ro-gai'-shun (Lat., 
rogn, I ask).—In the Church, are three days im¬ 
mediately before the festival of the Ascension. 
In former times, it was a general custom for the 
jicople to accomirany the bishop, or some of the 
clergy, into the fields on one of the three days 
])rocediug Htily Thursday, to iraploro the mercy 
[ of God, that ho would avert the evils of plague 
[ and pestilence, that he would send good and 
I seasonable weather, and give in due season the 
fruits of the earth. In the injunctions issued in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the curate and 
people are ordered to walk about tlie pariah with 
willow wands, the former, at certain and con¬ 
venient places, admonishing the people to give 
thanks to God for his benefits. In the Chureh, 
tliese days are continued as private fasts for 
“ abstinence ’’ and “ extraordinary acts and exer¬ 
cise? of devotion.” 

ROGUE MONEY, rowg ,—An ancient as¬ 
sessment in Scotland annually directed, to be 
made for the expenses of apprehending offenders, 
prosecuting them, and providing for them in jail. 

ROLLS, MASTER OF THE. (See 

Mastke.) 

ROLLS OF COURT .—A term in Scotch 
law, meaning the list of causes pending in the 
Court of Session. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC!ISM.-isthe nnmo 

given by Protestants to that system of Christi¬ 
anity which regards the bishop or pope at Borne 
as its infallible spiritual head, and which assumes 
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to itself the title of Catholic or Universal. It 
l)rofeKS08 to have been founded by St. Peter, and 
maintains that the popes are his lawful successors. 
Its history, therefore, dates back to the earliest 
I>eriod of Christianity. Little is known of the 
iiistory of the Church for some centuries after 
the time of the apostles. The earliest Christians 
were subjected to great persecutions, and obliged 
to carry ou their services with great secrecy. 
With the conversion of Constantine the Great, 
in the early j^rt of the 4th century, an entirely 
new state at things was ushered in. Churches 
were now built and liberally endowed, and riches 
and honours largely conferred on tho clergy. 
The government of the Church was arranged so 
as to correspond as nearly as possible with that 
of tho State. Bishops were made to correspond 
with the chief magistrates of cities, metropolitans 
with the pro-councils of presidents of provinces, 
primates to the emperor*^s vicars, c.ach of whom 
governed an imperial province, while tJie emperor 
himself claimed tho power of regulating its ex¬ 
ternal affairs. The bishop of ilomo had come to 
acquire a pre-eminence over tho other prelates, 
but at first this pre-eminence was oi\e of order, not 
of power or authority ; henco, when pretensions 
to sutneinacy Were put forth by the Homan 
bishops, they were firinlyrcsistedbyallthoBastern 
cburelies. On the death of Tuberius, bishop 
of Home, in 366, a viole,ut contest arose between 
Damasus and Ursiciuus regarding the see, and 
was the occasion of much bloodshed and cruelty, 
terminating in the success of Damasns. A 
variety of circuinstanccsafter this time concurred 
to augment the power and authority of tho Roman 
pontiff, thougli he liad not yet assumed tlie 
dignity of sujircme lawgiver and judge of the 
whole Christian Church, Leo tho Great ad¬ 
vanced tho jirctensious of tho Uoinau sco with 
gieater vigour aud suocess then any of his pre- 
iIoccsBors; but even during his pontificate, 
tho council of Clialcedon, in 451, declared the 
see of Constantinople to bo equal to that of 
Vtonio iu all respects except precedency. His 
successor, Hilary, styled himself vicar of St. 
J’eter, and claimed tlie keys of the kingdom, 
t’ope Galatiua pushed his demands still fni ther, 
and about 496 began to claim the right to govern 
kings. “There are two authorities," he says, in 
a letter to the emperor, “by which the world is 
governed—the pontifical and tho royal. The 
first is the greater, having the charge of the 
sacraments of life.” In fact, he advanced on 
behalf of the papacy all those claims which have 
since been admitted. He asserted the supremacy 
of tlie Komau see, as delected to it by Christ 
himself; afiSirmed the infallibiUty of the Church 
of Rome ; drew up a list of the canonical hooks, 
which included several of the apocryphal; and 
issued a rescript condemning heretical writers 
and their books, including in the list some of the 
works of Tertuliiaii and Lactantius. The claims 
of tho Roman bishops, were formally confirmed 
by the Bmiieror Justinian in his judicial code, 
and in a decretal epistle to the pope in 533. 
The Emperor Phocas, in 606, issued a decree con¬ 
firming that of Justinian, and placing the bishop 
of Rome above the patriarch of Constantinople 
and all other prelates aud churches. The acces¬ 
sion of Gregory the Great to the papal chair in 
590 is tne commencement of one of tho most im¬ 
portant eras in the history of the Roman Church. 
The ancient Roman empire had finally dis¬ 
appeared, Ind new-born nations were struggling 
into life, and waiting for new institutions. 


Gregory saw tho opportunily an*l embraced it, 
and the religion of Home beotiinu in couseipienco 
fho religion of flic whole of wi'Steru Kurope. 
The supremacy of tho pope was acknowledged by 
all the sovereigns of the western nations. A 
system of ecclesmstital rule, eompleleinid jvi fect 
in all its parts, was devised. The eleigy wero 
subjected to tlie bishop, tho Ifishoii to tho inelio- 
lolitan, the mctroiKilitan to the papal vicar or 
egatu, aud he to tho poiie. Tlic clatins adianccd 
by tho papal sec led to frequent con tests willi tho 
secular powers; hut the iosult iuv.iiiahly was 
tho triumph of tlie Clmrch and tho depressuiij of 
the secular power. To Gregory, tlio Chin eh of 
Romo is indebted for tlie coinplutiou of tiic mon¬ 
astic system. Ho also 8.anctioned tlie doctrines 
of purgatory, image-worship, pilgriniages, iiiid 
the veneration of pious relics. New ntis and 
methods of devotion hitherto impinetised were 
introduced. Litanies weio mldressed to tho 
saints and martyrs; cliunhes wen; built in- 
numeiablc, aud became asylums for tho criminal 
from the arm of the law, and a safe resting-phico 
for tho boilieH of the departed, where no evil 
spirit could nitiudo. These dogmas were much 
more implicitly received by tho nortliern and 
Gothic nations than by tho more cuUivated 
jieoplo of the South, .As pagans, they had been 
accustomed to pay to tlieir priests niid J.)riiiilsiin 
implicit obeilicnco, and they now transfeiioil 
their suhiTnssivcnes.s to tlie ministers of llio new 
religion. In the 7th centniy, the sovereigns of 
western Europe suhinittcd implicitly to the 
Roman see ; in tho 8th century, tlio war of the 
Tconoolasts broke out, which eventually led to tJic 
si-paratioii of the Eastern and Western eliuiches. 
Tho jiatiiai'ch of Gonstantinople had caused 
images tube removed fiom the churches, and an 
imperial odiot was issued foibidding tlicir worship, 
tlio consequence being that tho peoide, led on by 
tho monks, broke out into insurrection over tho 
whole empire. Iiombardy was still subject to 
the Greek empire, and its king, taking part with 
tho emperor, forbade tho nse of images in tho 
churches. Pepin, of France, marched with a 
numerous army across the Alyis to tho assist¬ 
ance of his spiritual sire, defeated tho king 
of the Lombards, and compelled him to de¬ 
liver up a part of his torritui ics to tho Roman 
pontiff. Thus uras laid, in 755, tho founda¬ 
tion of the temporal sovereignty of tho pope. 
Tho Lombards beconiing troublesomu to tlio 
Roman pontiff, he again Bupjilicated tho aid 
of France, aud Charlemagiio entered Italy in 
774 at tho head of an army, reduced them to 
subjection, visited the pope at Rome, and mtified 
ajid confirmed the donations of his father Pepin, 
A second time ho had to march to^ve the 
jiapacy fro.n apparent destruction, ana he oon- 
forred on the Roman see tlie territorii s which ho 
subdued, including Corsica, .Sardinia, Sicily, Ac. 
In a council held at Rome, Arlriau t. confenod 
upon Charlcmagno and his successors the right 
of electing the popes, but this power was exer¬ 
cised with great forbearance; and in 800, 
Leo III. proclaimed Charlemagne emperor of 
the West, and placed the crown upon his head. 
Even at this time, however, tho authority of the 
pope was not supreme, for upon all religious 
questions of dispute, ho was obliged to convene 
a council, whose decisions were held to be final 
upon the points at issue. Provincial synod.s also 
met by their own authority, and discussed tho 
questions before them with the utmost freedom, 
often voting in direct opposition to tho Roman 
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cf^c. I'urtIicr,*tho power of convening conncils, 
iviul the right of presiding in them, weru tlie 
prcrogativctt of the sovereign in whose dominions 
they wore held, and their decrees required to bo 
ctjiifirmed i»y the civil power before they obtained 
tlio force of laws, nic popedom, however, waa 
jiovf too powerful to sobihit patiently to such 
controls, and struggled incessantly, and at length 
with success, to tlirow them off. The 9th and 
10th centuries were the midnight of the Dark 
Agee, when ignoraiuco and siiperstitioii hold their 
undisputed away. Every kind of vh-tuo seemed 
hanislied from the earth, and wickedness supplied 
its ()hMje. The pones were in general men of 
infamous lives, so that tlic bt.st lloinan Oatholip 
writers themselves sjteak of their conduct with 
idihon'cnce and disgust. Eroin tlic time of 
Eugemus in. {884), the olection of tlio pope was 
<t>nducte(l for a century with little regaid to law 
or decency, and often with tumult and bloodshed. 
The violence and intrigues which now prevailed 
may bo gathered from the fact that from the 
110.1,111 of iJenediot IV. (903) to the elevation of 
.lohu Xll. (Q5O), an interval of fifty-three years, 
thirtceii popes in succession held the pontificate. 
T'lio poisoned cup and the assas.sin’s knife opened 
a ready jiath to St. Peter’s cliair. Even the 
forma of religion were scorned, and Home was 
again familiar with all the crimes which it bad 
known in pagan time.s under the womt of the 
Oicsars. The ascent of CIrogory Vll. to the jiapal 
chair in 1073 inaugurated a new cia in church 
hi'tory. The maud object of his life was to 
1 educe tbc whohj tcrtitoiy of Christenilom to a 
ieiidal subjootiou to the holy see, coupled with 
H desire to efl'cot a total reform of the Church, 
which was now sunk in tlio lowest state of 
ih'grndation. No sooner was he seated upon the 
pupal throne, tlmii he began to carry out liis 
iiiuntion.s. fiimony and the ounoubuiage of the 
< h'l'gy were the two evils to which ho directed 
lii.'s attention. Having demanded of the emperor 
li e.uy IV. of Germany to abandon the right of 
di,'pu.'-itig the sees wiMiin his dominion, and the 
emperor having refused, Jio called together a 
council and e.vcommunicated him, declaring the 
i.hrones of Gormany and Italy %'acaut. Prom 
(■very sovereign of Europe he enclcavouved to 
cMict soim* now ooncc-Msioris, and wrote circular 
Litters commanding them to make a grant of 
their kingdoms to St. Peter, in order to reccivo 
them back as gifts from the papal see. The 
audacity of his conduct struck terror into the 
hearts of all, and the proud cmpeior of Germany, 
deserted by his subjects, was obligetl to make his 
way ov*?r the Alps in the middle of winter, and 
fiuhmissivcJy nsK pardou of tlie pojie. The 
ai roguaflc of Gregory pvotluced a natural recoil, 
liienrya subjocts rallied round liiin. and ho led 
an army into Italy, and fought several battles 
with various success. 'I’lic war continued for 
several years. The pope declared llodolph 
♦nmmrof of Germany, and Honry nominated 
Guibert, archbishop of Kavonna, to the jiapal 
chair. Borne was faosieged and token, and Gregoiy 
retired to SSalorno, whmi ho died 1085. Guibert 
was nominated his successor, under the name 
of Cictoeut m.; but his opponents nominated 
another pope, under the name of Victor III. 
Tim hitter sponabdloatedln favour of Urban II.; 
hut tiopes, died in and I'aseel II. he- 
ot«n« possessor of tho papal chair. The war 
(d tlnr Investitures,*' thus commenced,' con- 
timie'd to distract Europe for many ywws. 
Crregory protested, against the clergy receiving 


investiture from tho sovereign; wliilo his suc¬ 
cessor, Urliau II., not only forbade the clergy 
from receiving the investiture, bub even from, 
swearing allcgiancb to tho sovereign; thus ren¬ 
dering them accountable only to the Ifoman see. 
The war of tiie investitures closed in 112a, with 
a oompiomisG between the emperor and Calixtua 
II., by which the election td the bishops was to 
be free, and their inyestitaro was conceded to 
the Church. The secular power henceforth in¬ 
ducted them into their temporali||^s only; and 
tho changes thus introduced tendm still further 
to enlarge the imwez of the Boman ]>ontitf. 
Both swords, the sjuritual and the tcmperal, 
were now in the hands of the Churcli; the one 
wielded for the benefit of the Church, the other 
by the Ohurch itself. The crusades of the isth 
and 13th centuries show the power and iullueuco 
which tho jiapacy had then attained, and no 
doubt tended greatly to enhance them. In tho 
jterson of their legates, tho popes commanded 
tlie armies, and tho Church came into possession 
of vast estates, the owners of which hadpeiibhed 
in tho enterprise. Tho kingdoms of uortliern 
Europe were, however, now gradually emerging 
from barbarism, ami the Church was begiuuing 
to lose its hold. The crusadps were scarcely 
at an end, when the Baulicians and ttio 
Waldpiisos ajipearcd. Innocent III., who bowed 
the craven spiiit of King John, was iiiferiot only 
to Gregory VII. in courage and ambition. He 
asserted new dogmas, as tiaiisubstoutiation and 
auricular oonfossion, and inti-oduced a multitude 
of new ceremonies into the Cliurcli. He intro¬ 
duced vaiiuius measures of reform among the 
clergy, more jiarticulariy the monks, and foimed 
tho ineiidioaiits, or bogging friars, who tlien be¬ 
gan to be numerous, into a regular body, and be¬ 
stowed on them many marks of his favour; so 
that Eiirn;>e in a short time was overiuu with 
them. They wero looked upon by tlio pt.oplo 
with the deepest reverence, and restored tin* 
papacy from that state of decrepitude into wliicdi 
it had fallen. The'most powerful of these orders 
were the Dominicans and I'lanciscans; and for 
three ociitui'ies these governed, vvith nlmo.st ab¬ 
solute and univei sal sway, the slates of western 
Europe, and jveu the Vatican itself. They were 
employed as ministers of state, undertook ne¬ 
gotiations, formed alliauces for sovereigns, de¬ 
clared war, concluded peace. Innocent III. also 
enacted new laws against heresy, andestablislied 
the court of tho Inquisition., Tho wars against 
tho Albigensos raged for a time with great fiuy, 
and closed only with their destruction. Tho re¬ 
vival of letters in the beginning of the 14th cen¬ 
tury seemed to promise tho prevalence of milder 
and more lihcraJ measures. Colleges were built, 
academies funned, and libraries coUeetedj but 
it was long before their influeuco was felt in tho 
Ohuroh. During this century tho Spanish Li- 
quisitiou manifested great activity, and grew to 
an enoimous height of power. In the beginning 
of this century, Clement V. removed tho seat of 
the Eoman see to Avignon, to oblige tho French 
king, Philip le Bel, a psooeeding vvdiioh tended to 
impair the authority of the see. Factions ap¬ 
peared, and Insurrections broke out in Borne and 
other parts of Italy, and led at length to the 
great schism which broke out (vp the death of 
Gregory XI. in 1378, The Bomans elected 
Urban VI.,_ a Neapolitan; tile Freiudi, Clement; 
the one residing at Bonve, tho other at Avignon. 
Tlie one sought the jwotcction of J’rance, the 
other of tlio king of Naples. The council of 
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Pisa iritorcUcted both pontiffs, and elected in 
tlioir room Alexander v, Thus there wore three 
popes at one time, anathematizing' each other 
ami domauding the allegiance of the OUurch. 
The civil power was at lenifth comiielled to in¬ 
terfere. The council of Constance was sonunoned 
(1414); Pope John was deposed; (Jregory smit 
In his voluntary resignation, arid subsequently 
Benedict himself was al8o,rleposei|, and Martin 
V. eleotwl solo pope. During the wliole of the 
15th centurf||tlMJ one great subject which 
absorbed the attention of the Chiu-ch of 
Kome was tho progress of heresy and the means 
of its suppression. In tho Church itself, there 
was a large ijarty who wore conscious of its 
faults, and longed for reformation. Tlie acts 
of several councils show how strong and gouoral 
this feeling for reform was; but the pope and, 
cardinals determined that severity was the 
method by which the peace and unity of tho 
Church were to be preserved, Tho opinions, 
more particularly, of W'yoliffe and lluss spread 
wide, and exerted their iuffuonco in the Church. 
With the dawn of the i6th century, everything 
seemed peaceful and serene, and the Clturch was 
indidging in pleasing visions of a long repose. 
Tho complaints against the i)apal see, we arc 
told, BceincMl absolutely to be appeased, and all 
tlio kingdoms of western Euroi>e were not only 
in communion with Jtomc, but in strict subjection 
to lier. “ A few Waldenses lingered on tho 
siiles of tho Alps and Pyrenees--impious and 
olwcmo men, from whom notliing was to bo 
feared.” The Picards and Hussites of Bohemia 
arc spoken of with similar contempt, wlulc the 
Lollards of England seemed to be too insigniii- 
Ciint for uotice. But uuderucatli this smooth 
surface fearful elements of opposition were con¬ 
cealed, which only required a spat k to set them 
blazing throughout the Church, in a short time, 
tho dawn of tho Reformation was ushered in, 
and shook to its foundations tho power of the 
Church. (>Vce llKKOn.MATlo.H.) The celebrated 
council of Trent mot in i.'545,'and the same year j 
saw ttie massacre of 4,000 unresisting Waldenscs I 
at Cabriers and Mcrindolo. Tlio council sat, with 
intervals, for 18 years, and drew up wJiat are 
r< garded as the statutes of the llqman Catholic 
CTuirch. Having attempted, as far 0.1 our limits 
will permit, to sketch the growth and develop¬ 
ment of tho Roman Chmoh, wo must here leave 
it. Its BubscKpicnt history xu-esents little of 
general iutcrest beyond what will bo found in 
&e numetbus articles bearing upon the subject, 
throughout this work; as JicsDi'rs, Monachiom, 
JAMSEJfiBTa, Oamjcan CiiURCH, &c. For several 
centuries after the Reformation, the Roman 
Catholics in England were subjected to much 
persecution and hardship. Tho Act of Toleration 
(1688), which relieved Protestant dissenters from 
many disabilities, brought no relief to the Roman 
Catholics. As the spirit of the times grew 
milder, however, many of the penal laws ceased 
to be enforced. In 1778, tho first remedial act 
was passed, enabling Catholics to take lands by 
descent. In 1791, Mr. Pitt (having obtained an 
unanimous oxnnion from the chief continental 
univendtiei that the pope cannot absolve subjects 
from tbrir allegi^ce to a sovereign, and that tho 
principles of the Roman Catholic faith do not 
excuse or justify a broach of faith with heretics), 
procured the iiassing of a bill, by which, U})on 
taking n form of oath prescribe, Catholics were 
secured against most 01 the penalties pronounced 
by former acts. In xHaS, the Test and Corpora¬ 


tion Acts were abrogated, and the fellowing year 
the Catholic 1 ‘luiaiicixiaiiou Act bestowed on 
Roman C.itholics^ subataiitinlly the same amount 
of toloiatiun which was enjojed by Disseuters. 
According to Roman Catludica, the pope is 
tho succes.<iur of tit. I'eter, and vicar of Idurist 
npim earth. He is tho supreme luler over tho 
entire CImroli, and from him the vailous bUlt >pa 
of tho Church receive their aufhoiity. Hu is 
elected by the Collogo of Cardinals in I'onclavu 
(«« CONt;i..vvK); and they, in tUoir luru, arc 
appointed by the pope, and foi'tn the excoutivo 
council of the Church. (Arc Cauiunai,.) They 
are divided into boards or congv<t?!itions for tho 
transaction of business; but their decisions are 
subject to tho ajiproval of the pope, without 
witicli they arc of no value. On occasions of high 
ini|)ortaneu, as the election of l>ishops, &c., tliuy 
aie nil summoned togctlier by the pope, and then 
form a consistory, Tlie nianiicr of .aiipointiug 
bishojis varies considerably in iliftcrcnt cuuntiics. 
Most fioquently It is regulated by concordat, or 
special agreement between Ibe jiope and tlic civil 
government, tliu presentation being usually in 
the crown, and the appointment emanating from 
tho pope. Wlicrc this is not tliu casc>, the clergy 
of the diocese meet in chapter and selee,t (lireo 
names, which arc forwarded to the j>opo, wlio 
then appoints one of them to tlic cliaige. Tho 

E iwcr of tlio bislioxis are regulated by tlu' e.mon 
W, and ill most Catholic countries tlioy nro 
^ssessed of some degree of cml xuri.stiiction. 
In Homo X’arts, vicars-aposlolic take llm place 
of bishops, geueruUy with more uxtensivo 
powers thqu those of ordinary Insliups, from 
being usually in uon-Oatholic courUiies, where 
the ordinary laws of the Clinrch cannot lio 
fully observed, or at a great dislanec fiom tho 
pai»al SCO. Q'ho bishoi) usually h.is the ai>XM>int- 
ment of tho xiarochial clcigy within his diuceso. 
Besiilo.a the ]>arochiaIclergy, or those whosniiply 
their place, tlierc is a largo liody of tlie secular 
cler^ engaged in education, aKendingchaMtaldo 
institutions, instructing the l>oor, Ac. Besides 
tlicso, tlierc are the reguliir clcrs^ or monastic 
ordeis, a voiy numerous class, Tlie cleigy arc 
under a vow of cciibaey, not formally made, l>ut 
implied in their oidiimtion as suli deacons, 'fho 
clerical orders are of two classes—tlie sacred anil 
minor; tlu' funner consisting of sub-deacons, 
deiicoiis, and xiriests ; the latter of doorkeepers, 
exorcists, rtuders, and acolytes. Tlie ]nineix>ai 
courts of tho Church are diocesan syiioils, com¬ 
post'd of the parochial and other clergy of a dio¬ 
cese under a hishoti; tho provincial synods, con¬ 
sisting of the bishops of a X'rovincu under the 
metroxHiUtau; and a general ooundl, coinx'OBcd 
of all the bishoxis of the Churcli, wlio m.iy atteml 
cither in x>c'rsou or by dox>uty, under the presi¬ 
dency of the pope or his legates. One of tho 
priiiciiml doctrines of the Roman (Jatliob'c Cliurch 
IS its own infallibility; hence the obligation of 
receiving implicitly its doctrines indexHUidently of 
one’s own x>rivate judgment ; and hence, too, the 
authority of tradition, having, as they cay, been 
handed dowxi mu-oiriipted from tlio time of tho 
apostles. The Catlioucs thus receive tho Holy 
^riptures as explaiiiid and interpreted by tho 
Church in her traditions, acts of council, decretals. 
See, They believe iii seven sacraments instituted 
by Christ, and necrwiary for salval^u, thougir 
not every one for each—namely, bajitisni, con¬ 
firmation, tlie enehaiist, iicnaUd* (including con¬ 
trition, confession, and satisfaction), extre-mo 
unction, holy orders, and matrimony. They 
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ljulieve thatin the eucharist, the bread and wine 
are really, truly, and subtttantially changed into 
the body and hlooil of our Lord, which change is 
called “ tranaubstaiitiation.” They regard the 
mass as a true, proper, and propitiatory sacrilico 
to God for the living and the dead. They believe 
in purgatory, and that the souls therein are 
benefited by the prayers of the faithful; that the 
saints with Christ are to be honoured and in¬ 
voked, and that they offer up prayers to God for 
ns ; tliat images of Christ, tlic Virgin, and other 
saints, arc to be hail in the clnirclies, an,I duo 
honour and veneiation given to tlieni, und that 
the relics of saints are to bo held in veneration; 
thivt the power of indulgi-nces was left Yty Christ 
in his Chmch, and that the use of them is very 
aaluhary to Cliiistian people. The holy Catholic 
and Apostolic Church of Rome they acknowledge 
to be the mother and mistress of all churches, 
and that out of her no one can be saved. Luinan 
Catholicism lias still a vast number of adherents 
in all [larts of tlio world, estimated to amount 
to about tf^i5,o(X),ooo. Kurope, Italy, Spain, 
I’ortugal, Krance, Belgium, Austria, Poland, 
fjiiugary, Bavaria, and the Rhenish provinces of 
Prussia, are Roman C.atholic. In America, all 
the countries which once formed jiart of the 
Bpanisii dominions; the empire of Bra7.il; the 
West India islands belonging to Spain or Prance; 
Lower Canada; many tribes of Inrlians in North 
and South America, are, for the most pait, Roman 
Catholic ; many of whom are also to be found in 
the United States. In Asia, there is Iianlly any 
nation professing Cliristiaiiity which docs not 
tiontain large oommunities of Catholics. In 
Africa, the islands of Mauritius and Bourbon 
.ire Catholic, as are Iho Portuguese settle¬ 
ments on the coasts, the Azores, Madeira, the 
Cape Verd and Canary Islands, It may perhaps 
bo correct to say that the numerical power of 
the Homan Church is at present as great qis over 
it was before the Reformation ; but never since 
that period Ims it possessed the same influence 
over the minds of men, or over the rulers of 
nations that it had before—the sihjU was then 
broken. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC EMANCIPA¬ 
TION ACT.—A famous measure passed on the 
13th of April, 1829, by wliich all the laws against j 
Roman Catholics in this r(>.alm wore repealed. Up 
to that period the laws affecting Roman Catholics 
wore very sevire, and rose quite as much from 
jiolitieiil tyranny as from religious rancour and 
fanaticism. The Kmancipalion Act itself was 
also effected by a change in the political rather 
than m tlio religious views of the ruling jiart^. 
Penal Jaws existcil by which a Roman Catholic 
priest could bo transported if he celebrated matri¬ 
mony between two [lersons, knowing that both 
or either was of the J’rotestant religion. No 
(latholic could sit in the House of Peers or in 
the House of Commons, No Catholic could vote 
for a member of Parliament. No Catliolio could 
hold a corporate office. In James I.’s reign. 
Catholics ivnie prohibited from practising physic, 
or of exercising tlid trade of aiiotbecary. In 
William lIL’s reign, they were prohibited from 
keeping any horse of a value exceeiling £5. 
Under Gof^o I., they were prohibited from 
keeping spools, or procuring the edueation of 
children at' home. Perhaps, however, the most 
detnoralhsing enactment of all was that which 
justified a son, conforming to tiio estabtisbeii 
xaligion, to force his parent to surrender his 


estate under an allowance. The subject of 
Catholic Emancipation began to bo taken up 
warmly by the press about 1824 ; and a Catholic 
association was formed to prepare petitions to 
Parliament. Daniel O’Connell rapidly became a 
leading power; and the subject was felt to be of 
so much importance, that Sir Francis Burdett 
introduced a relief bill as early as 1825. It 
passed through the Uomntons with a majority of 
’27 in a House of 509- The bil was, however, 
rejected by the Ltirds. O’Ccnaell’s return for 
, Clare, notwithstanding the oaths which , jire- 
I eluded him from taking his seat in the House, 
wa.H followed by other events in rapid sucoe-ssiou 
till the sth of March, 1829, when Mr. Robert 
Peel brought forward the Catholic Emancipation 
Bill. This time it yiasscd through the Lords 
with a majority of 106. 

ROMAN RELIGION, ANCIENT.— 

According to tradition, the ancient Roman re¬ 
ligion was to a hirgo extent founded, or perhaps 
it is more correct to say, shaped and adapted, by 
Numa Pompilius, the legendary king who suc¬ 
ceeded Romuius a.s king of Rome. It was jiro- 
bably during Ids reign that the religion of the 
Sabines became mingled With that’of the early 
Roman settlers. The religions of the Etruscans 
and of the Latins also gave several deities, and 
from these and other obscure elements the 
rcligiViri of the Piornans grew with the growth of 
the Roman state. The principal gods of tho 
Isitins were Tollus (the earth), .Saturn (god of 
setd.s), Jupiter and Juno (givers of light), .ruiiiis 
(a two-faced god to represent pi uderice, because 
he looked before and behind), and Diana. Added 
to these wore various agrarian deities. The Sab¬ 
ines worshi|)pod Sol (tho sun), Luna (the moon), 
two war-gods. Mars and Quiriiius (see various 
licadings), and several others, of which we havo 
no space to speak in this short article. In fact, 
tho Romans tilled tho whole visible and invisible 
world with deitics,_ each one being as it were an 
authority over a special department. Perhaps 
tho three greatest deities were Jupiter, Juno, 
and Minerva. The mode of worship was some¬ 
what like that of the Greeks. Votive olferings 
were given and sacrilices made; there were liba¬ 
tions, banquets, feasts, and games—thus the 
festival of the Lupercalia was held in honour of 
the god Lupercus (see Lopkhcaua), and there 
were also prayers, vows, songs, and dances. 
Tho idea of tho Romans concerning ^cir deities 
almost seems to bo that they werdt«cvero and 
powerful creditors, to whom they had to pay ado¬ 
ration, gifts, offerings, &o., rather than deities. 
Their gods wore really abstractions (whereas tho 
Greeks worshipped allegories, and their gods were 
corporeal and concrete), but none the less 
powerful. There were some five or six orders 
of religious persons in the old Roman religion, 
thus: there were the Augurs, who pretended 
to foretell events {see APoUKIKS and Augurs) ; 
the Vestals, priestesses whose duty was to tend a 
saorod fire, which was always kept burning in. 
the temple of Vesta;‘the Salii, twelve priests 
whoso duty it was to take care of the sacred 
shields {see Ancile) ; the Pontifices, whose duties 
were to maintain superintendence over the inferior 
priests (see PoHTiFEX); and tho Flamens, priests 
III the service of special deities {see FlameNs). 
In process of time, faith in the old religion waned, 
and though the pomp and splendour of outward 
worship increased, yet a strange conglomeration 
of Oriental creeds crept in, profligacy and my- 
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Bticism became more and more rampant, and at 
loat Conatantino tlio Great abolished the last 
traces of the pagan worship, and proclaimed 
Christianity as the state religion. 

ROMANS, EPISTLE TO THE.-Ono 
of the books of the New Testament, written by 
the apo.stle Paul, ami addressed to the Ciiristian 
ohvutm at Rome. It is the fifth in order of time, 
though placed first among* the epistles, either 
from the predominance of Rome, or because it 
is the longest and most comprehensive of the 
apostle’s epistles. It is gonetally agreed to have 
been written about A.U. 58, after lie bad passed 
through a lengthened periwl of experience. That 
it is the genuine and authentic production of the 
apostle, has rarely been called in question, and is 
supported by the strongest evidence. It was 
written from Corinth, and sent to Rome by one 
1‘hmbe, a servant or deaconess of the chuichat 
Ceiichrea. The occasion of it was, doubtles.s, tlio 
disputes that began to prevail among the Cliri.s- 
tians at Home. The Church tliere w as composed 
of both converted dews and Gentiles, ami the 
iovJTier, attaclied to the Mo.‘'nic iuNtitu(ioa.s, were 
ilesirous of imposing upon their Gentile fellow- 
worshippers many of the Miisaic rites and ceic- 
monies, o.s[iecially that of circumcision. The 
Gentiles, on tho other hand, despised the pre-’ 
jndiccs of the Jews; and hence the divisions and 
coiiteiitious among them which called forth the 
admonitieus and cautions contained in this 
('pistlc. His object clearly is ‘to re-strain the 
presumption of both p.u'ties, by showing that 
neither coi.M pretcml to merit, or had reason to 
gloiy or bieisl of their calling, wliicli proceeded 
from the mere giaco ami mercy of God. He lays 
down the gland jKisition Ihiit the go.spel is the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that 
helieveth, to the Jew first and also to the Gentile. 
He opens his aignmeiit by a clear statement of 
the obligations which mankind are under to God 
their Cieator, as manifested in the works of 
Cl cation, and of tho deplorable comlition of tho 
(Jontilo world, who had apostatiaod from him 
(cli. i.). He then proceeds to evince that though 
the Jews wore blessed with a written revelation 
of the Divine will, they had treated it in much 
tho same way tliat the Gentiles hiftl done tho 
law of nature (ch. ii.); hence ho infers tlio uni¬ 
versal sinfulness of both Jew and Gentile, and 
the conseiiuent impossibility of any of tho fallen 
racu of A(lam being justified by their own obedi¬ 
ence (ch. iii,]|. He then proceeds to e.xhibit the 
revealed wot of deliverance, through the re¬ 
demption effected by the Son of God, and tho 
doctrine of justification by faith in his blood, 
which he proves and illustrates very fully (ch. 
i V., V. ). He next shows that this way of justifica¬ 
tion by faith in the blood of Christ is intimately 
connected with sanctification and evangelical 
obedience (ch. vi.); expatiates on tho iuefilciency 
of the law, compared with the gosi^iel, to aid the 
believer in his e.xperienoe and conflicts (ch. vii.); 
and from a review of tho exalted, privileges of 
Christians, and the motives and aids to holiness 
thenco derived, he leads our reflections back to 
the source of all these spiritual blessings, which 
he traces to the eternal gratuitous election and 
sovereign love of Gml (ch. viiL, ix,). Having 
stated, proved, and answered objections to his 
doctrine, and discussed several questions respect¬ 
ing the calling of the Gentiles ami tho rejection 
of the Jews (ch. x.), he foretells the ultimate oon- 
ver'sion of botn to Christianity in the millennium, 


and closes his gi-eat argiimont with ^wfnl adora¬ 
tion of God’s magnificent liesigns, ami a jiractieal 
improvement of the whole di'-eoursc by vatums 
cxhoitations, instruelions, ami pri co]ita'(( h. \i.) 
In chnpteis xii.-\v. the aposlh- partunlailj 
gives the rules of Olnistian moiality, and adwee 
concerning mutual harmony, mutual foibt arance, 
and reciprocal condnscensiou to infinnifii-N, tor 
fear of seaudalizing or otlVnding one nnolhcrhy 
iiulwcrect liberties. He doserihes false teaelu i-s, 
and exhorts believers to avoid them. Tlio last 
chapter (xvi.) contains salutations ami eommendit- 
tioris adilrcssed to particular persom-. Tlu- last 
chapter appears to have boon adilcd, at latei ami 
difteri-nt times, to the epi.stle, probably wlulo 
waiting for an oppostnnity of sending it off ; but 
tlieic is no icasou for supposing, as some ilo, that 
it is by another hand. In order fully to iimlei* 
stand this epistle, it is iiecossaiy to reml at letisb 
tho fir.st eleven cliiijiters at once, unintennpti diy, 
kcci)iug in view at tho same time the char.icloi s 
and circum.stances of tho two pavtics mblrenM'd. 
“ It is a writing,'’ says Dr. Alack night, “wbuli 
for sublimity and tmth of sciitinieiit, for brevity 
and strength of expression, for logularity in lU 
structure, but above alt, for the iiuspenk.iblc im¬ 
portance of the discoveries which it contains, 
stands uniivalled by any mere luimaii comiio'U- 
tioii; and as fur exci-eils tho most eelcbrated 
writings of tlio Gioeks ami Koin;iiis, as the 
sliining of the sun e-XcewU tlic twinkling of the 
stttiB.” Nuine.ious comini'Utarios have been 
written on this book, and more |mitieu1.iily 
would we lefei' to those of Alo.sis iituait, Tlm- 
luck, Knight, J’ardue, and Brown. 

ROOD, HOLY, roiiil (.\nglo-Sa\on, I'off, 
a cross).---Kood was a woid often n]>])Iied in 
former times to a figuto of the cross or to a 
crucifix, especially tho laigo ciueilix pl.iced at 
tho entrance of tlic chancel in mediaivul cliineiies. 
Tho cross on which our .Saviour suffered was 
usually spoken of as tho Holy Jtood, from which 
Holyrood at Bdinbuigh obtains it name. 

Rood Iioft, Rood Screen,—A v&Hery or screen at the 
entronen to the chancel In niedliuval chuK-hes, where 
the rood, or larger crucifix, was placed, tin eitliir 
side of the crucifix were often placed figures of tho 
Virgin Mary anti St. .John. 

ROSARY, fo'-ia-fc (Lat., rosai'iwn, a rose- 
be.d).—Among Roman Catholics is a stiing of 
beads employed by tlieni to count tbeir jnayers. 
It consists 01 firteen liirgi! and ono 4 iumhed and 
fifty small beads, intermixed, the large ones 
being for tho Patcruostors, the small ones for tlie 
Ave-Muiias. It is said by some to have l*een 
instituted by St. Dominic, but others givo it a 
higlmr antiquity. 

ROSICRUCIANS, ra<c-kru'-shf nvii.- -Tho 

name of a sect of idiilosophors, called hernictieul 
philosophers, who were members of u secret 
society, whicli arose, or at le-ist first became cen- 
spiouous, in Germany in tho beginning of tho 
i.i.th century. The existence of this society hr.st 
became known to the public in the 17th century, 
by means of several publications which have been 
attributed to John Valentine Andtese, a Gcrinan 
scholar, born in 1586, who was a man of a mystical 
turn of mind, and had conceived tho idea of 
otfeoting a general rofonn of mankind. Ho 
wrote many works, chiefly on mystic subjects. 
One of them, entitled J<hma FratemitntU de* 
Idblichen Ordou des lto»ciikrev:cs, describes bow 
a certain Christian Rosunkreaz, a German noblo 
of the 14th century, after travelling long in the 
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returned to Germany, and there estahlislicil 
n fraternity or weevet soeiety of a few adepts, 
»n)dcr ceitain regulations, living together in a 
huildiiig which he raised under the name of Siuicti 
t^piritus, whei e he died at the age of io6 years. 
The place of his biurial was kept a profound 
secret by the adepts, and tlio society renewed 
itself by the adiuissioiiof .successive new memhei'S, 
in silence and obscurity, according to the last 
injunction’ of its founder. TUo JHosiu'Ucians 
aii(ieiir to have pretended to know all sciences, 
and chiefly medicine, of wliich they professed 
tiicunselves the restorers. Tlicy also asserted 
tiiat tlicy were masters of iiniiortant secrets, and 
nijiongst others, that of tiic philosopher’s stone, 
all which they afErmed that they had received by 
tiadition from the ancient Egyptians, Chaldeans, 
ttie Magi, and (iymnosopliists. They have been 
distmgiiisiu'd by several names, uccoinmodated 
to tlie biauelu‘6 of tbeir doctrines. As they pre¬ 
tended, for instance, to protract the peiiud of 
Imman life by inenns of certain nostrums, and 
even to restore youth, they were calloil Immor- 
t<ik »; a* they pretended to know all things, they 
were called [llumnati; and because they have 
made no appearance for some lime, tiiey have 
been called the Invixihle lirothcrs. 'i’heir society 
is frcipiently signed by tiic letters E.K.O,, which 
by some are translated Fratrex Koris Cacti 
(llrotiiers of Concocted Dew), because it was 
jirotcnded that the, matter of the pliilosophcr’s 
fstone is dew conooctod or exalted. Others have 
nKsertod that the namo is derived from the arms 
of tlio refoimor Luther, which were a cross 
placed upon a rose. Some writers on the subject 
maintain that the Uosicriiciaus are but a branch 
or afliliation of the Freemasons. 

ROYAL ASSENT —Wlicn a bill has 
passed both Houses of Parliament, it receives 
the royal assent before it becomes law. There 
Jias not for many years been an iiiskuicn of 
its being withheld ; the last is .said to have hoeu 
in tiic reign of Queen Anne. Tlie Uoyal assent 
may be given by the sovereign in person, robed, 
crowned, an<l seateil on the tin-one in the House 
of Peel'S, with the Commons standing at the bar, 
nr by commissioners appointed for that special 
purpose, and for that single occasinu. Of late 
years, except in the cast; oi bills augmenting the 
Koyal income, tho praotieo has been to give the 
royal assent by commission ; but in the former 
naso, the s^ereign usually prefers n,personal 
manifestation of tlinnks. The. commissioners 
aro usually three or four of the great utliccra of 
state. Tlie lioyal assent to each bill is an* 
iXQunced by tbo cleik of rarliaraent in Norrnaii- 
Frencb. liaving read tbo title, bo says, if it is a 
))iU of supply —Z-e roi (or la rvtne) reiiurrie urn 
loiffit mhjfi'td, Ofccpte tear hfyulvuffiur, et ainai le 
Vfilt; if aiiS' other pnhlte bill —Le roi. le rent; 
and if a private bill —eomme it cst fteiiv'. 
The form of tho refusal of assent is in the gentle 
langnago of Iai rol {or la iritie) s\iviscra~i.c., the 
king (or queen) will consider it. 

ROYAL HOaSEHOIJ).~Thc principal 

ofiScers and attendants of tho royal household of 
the sovereign of Great Britain are as follaw.s :— 
A jrrimte fernlar .^.—^The keeper of the priiy 
whose office is, comiiarativdy speaking, 
iiuw);^ created, no such thing as a jirivy purse 
having been known before the reign of George 
HI.' Tlia privy purse is entirely limited to tbo 
persoooil expenses, charities, &c., of the sovereign. 
—^Tlio hal’d «t«ram ctf the household, whose oliice 


is one of great trust, dignity, and antiqnity, 
and whose authority extends over all the other 
oincei’s and servants except those of the chapel, 
chamber, and stable: he is also judge of all 
crimes committed 'ivitliin the court or the verge. 
—I’lic U’camirer of the household is the officer next 
in rank to the lord steward in that department, 
and has jiower, with certain other ofllcera, in tho 
lord steward’s absence, to judge offenders -within 
the verge of tho paltwe.^The comptrollar of the 
ImisehM is next to the treasurer, and checks 
and cxamuicg all the accounts 6f the Board Of 
Green Cloth for tbo expenses of the household.— 
The master of the household is next to tho comp¬ 
troller ; his offiee is to survey Uie accounts of the 
house, and ho has a special cliaigc and over- 
siglit over the household wjth regard to their be¬ 
haviour and the manner in which they perform 
tlieir duties.—'I'he kniijht marshal, or marshal of 
the household, is a de]>uty to the lord steward, 
and his duties moy be said to bo to siqxirin tend 
the police of tho palace.—The lord chamhertain 
of the household was formerly intrusted with the 
responsible duly of indorsing upon all ptititions 
rt'sentc‘1 to the sovereign his majesty’s answers; 
ut his duties aro now conlined to the superin¬ 
tendence and control of all the officers anil ser¬ 
vants of tho Jiouschold above stairs, and of the 
wardrobe and state band; ho lia.s also tho 
licensing of dramatic enteitainmcnts, besides 
other duties.—Tho virc-ehavihrrlaiu is ins deputy. 
-—The lordS’in-viaiiini; are wliat tlieir name im¬ 
plies; they attind in lotatioij, form part of the 
ordinary court of the sovereign, and ate presuit 
on all state occasions: tiioir appointments aro 
political.—The attend in liko 

manner.—Tho gentlmen ushers of the priin 
rkamher arc in constant attendance, and conduct 
the sovereign in the absence of tho higher 
oflicci-s,-—The i/entlemcn of the privy chamber liuld 
now merely honoraiy appointments, no services 
of late years having been required of them.—It 
may here be rcm.arked that tlio office of yrorm 
of the slate, during the present female reign, is in 
abeyance; hi.s authority was exclusive in all 
m.atters relating to the bedcliamher, and is now 
liossessed by tho mistress of the robes. {.See 
Kouks, Mistukss Of.)—^Tlio yeomen of the yvuivd 
and the ychtlemen-at-arms niothe ancient guaids 
of the household. Tho former corps consists of 
a captain, lieutenant, ensign, four oxons, and ono 
liundrcd yeomen; the latter, whoso duties con¬ 
sist of attendance at drawing-rooms, levees, and 
sfeito ceremonials, consists of a captain, lieu¬ 
tenant, standard-bearer, and forty gentlemen, 
tlio latter obtaining their api-ioiutments by piir- 
eliaso.—The nuuier of the hoi’sc is considered 
the third great officer of tlie household, and, as 
liib title iin]jlies, has the government of the royal 
stables, hco-scs, &c.—The clei’k marshal and chief 
e>pun~ji has authority next to tho master of tho 
liorso in the same matters.—Tlio master of the 
buckkounds is another ancient dBjeo connected 
with this part of the household, but liis duties 
are now reidrictcd to tho management of the 
royal hunt. Tho Is^st-named tlireo offices are 
political. There remain to be mentioned four 
equinries and four pages of honour, who are the 
peraonal attendants upon the queen, ami form 
part of the stale of her court, 

ROYAL MARRIAGE ACT.— An Act 

passed in the year 177a, in consequence of the 
raarriage of the Duke of Gloucester, the king’s 
brother, with the widow of thc^lSatl 'Walde- 
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grave, and of the Duke of Ournlicrlaml ivith tlie 
widow of Colonel UurtoD, and daughter of Lord 
Irnlmin. By thisstatutc none of the descendants 
of George II., unlosa of foreign birth, can marry 
under the age of twenty-five, except with the 
hinges consent; at and after tliat age, the consent 
of Puriiatnent is necosswy to render the marriage 
valid. The marriage of the I>uke of Sossex with 
Lady Awgueta Murray, which took place in lygg, 
wraedeclarod illegal, and the claims of their son, 
Hir Augustvi^ d’Kste, pronounced invalid, in 1844, 
by tlie House Of IfOrds, 

RUBRIC, ru'-brik (Lat., rulm\ rod).r—Is ap- 
])lied in a general sense to any writing or jirinting 
in rod ink, a practice more frcijueiitly adoirted 
formerly tljan now, for the sake of distinction. 
In this way, titles and mattera deserving specinl 
notice wore set down; and hence, in certain 
ancient law-books, the titlc.s of tlic clmpters wore 
called rubrics. More particularly is the word 
applied in tire present day to the rules and diioo- 
tions laid down in the Book of Common Prayer, 
lor regulating all matters connected with the 
performance of diviuo service. In most editions 
of the Prayer-Book the rubrics are now XJiiutud 
in Italics, 

RUIjU KISI—A term in English and 
Irish Law meaning a rule tin teas — i.e,, a rule or 
Older of the court that certain tilings must be 
dune, vnhxs the (ppposite party show cause or 
iiivogood reason within a certain tiino why they 
^iiould not lie done. If afterwards these reiibons 
.'le held to be siUflcicnt, tlio rule is dischni'gril : 
if othei'wibO, the rule is made absolute—i.e., the 
things must be done, or certain penalties will tie 
inilicted. 

RULE, rule (riax., rry/of).- -In Law, is an 
ord< r of one of the tlin'o superior courts of com¬ 
mon law. Rules are either general or particular : 
tho forinor relating to muttet.-i of piaetrce, and 
l.iid down by tli<> court for the gi-neral guidance 
of tho suitors ; the, latter are sijelias are ounfiued 
to a jiaitieular case. Of these lust, some are 
“ of course,” others “on the motion ” or applica¬ 
tion of the party interested. 

RUMP PARLIAMENT, rttmp. — Is tho 

name given to the remnant of the Tjong parlia¬ 
ment. After tlu> Long jiarii,ament had declared 
in favour of tho king. Colonel Pride, at tho head 
of two regiments, blockaded the house, 6th De¬ 
cember, 1648, and seizing in the pas.sago forty-one 
members of the Presbyterian pnrtv, sent them to 
a low room, known as “ hell.'” Above 160 mem- 
bens were, excluded, and none were allowed to 
enter but the most furious and determined of tho 
Independents, in all not exceeding sixty. This 
proceeding was known by the name of “Pride’s 
Purge,” and the remaining members wore called 
tho “Rump.” It voted the transactions of tho 
house a few dg^ys before to be entirely illegal, and 
the late treaty with the king disbonouvablo and 
dangerous. It then decreed that the king should 
be tried for treason against the panpic; and on 
tho Peers refusing tboir concurreoce, the Com¬ 
mons passed the onUnauco for the trial (^h 
January, 1645), They voted that the oonour- 
i-once of the llouslb of fiords was uu necessary, as 
the people were the origin of all just power, and 
that tho house itself rvas “useless and dangerous.” 
It passed acts abolishing the office of l^g and 
tho ireeraga, Ac., and at length GromwoU entered 
the house w^h a strong guard, and terminated 
its existence by expelling the members, zoth 


April, 1633. AftiT Richard Oromwell abdioatctl 
till! government, a counejl of officers seised the 
Rupieino auihorily, .and again calied logether the 
Rumii luvrlutmtnt. May (039. The vigour which 
it soon began, to display, more jiari ieuUirly in 
cashicriug some of the otHeeis, gave olfence to its 
constitiKMits, and they oecoidiiigly ilissolvml it 
on the 13th October in the same J^■ar, A mili¬ 
tary government was then osiablished; but such 
proceeding being nupopulur, the lUinip was again 
assembled on the abth of Ik'eotiiber. It uiu’o 
more assumed absolute authority; but after a 
time General Honk declared ngaiust it, and re¬ 
solved to restoto tlie excluded ineiubers, thus 
tbrowing the members ot the Rump into a nnn- 
ority. The restored members iirooetsdcd to 10- 
peal many of the orders that hiul been nliendy 
passed, and tlieii dissolved parliament, giving 
ordins for tho iiuniediute assoinbhng of a now 
0110. 

RURAL ECON()3IY, ru'-nil (Lit., rum- 
fw, pertaining to the countiy).--A pneinl term 
npidied to the, inanngemeiit of laiuiej property, 
eitlier by tile proprietor 01 his ngent. Tlietoim 
includes whate\er conduces to the improvement 
of laud for ])urposcs of agiicultnvc or grazing, 
eitherbythcairangeiiicut of the crops,or hy fertil¬ 
izing the soil by manure, or by the inanagenicnt 
of the produce. Rural economy also conipn-beiuls 
the keeping of agricultural animals mul their 
breeding; the general management of domestic 
fowls, goeso, ducks, pigeons, &e. ; also tlie inau- 
ageinciit of tho garden. (.Vcc Gauiixmni:.) One 
of tho most inleresting and iinportunt divisions 
of rural economy is beo-keeiiiiig. AV hen propeily 
conducted, the culture of Decs becomes a sourco 
of eoiisiderable pecuniary profit. It only tcipiiies 
a modcruto degice of altention and care; tho 
expense is trilling, coiiHisting of the first onllay 
ill procuring a swarm, and jiroviding siiiUblo 
.lecomuiudation in the sliape of hivts 01 iioxcs. 
The return is Very ronsideiable, and may lie re¬ 
garded ns cloiir gain. Tlie old method ol liue- 
keeping in Eiigltind was that'of nnnual ilestruc- 
tion and reiiowaj. Altliough this cruel jiractieo 
is still followed in some ]>artft of tho country, it 
is deerniising. In Other jiarts of Europe, tlio plan 
is, and lias lieen, never to destroy tho bees, but 
to take away a portion of their produce, and 
leave tliem the leinainder for winter sustenance. 
Of Into ycais inimy excellent iTiveiitions havo 
]^en introduced, by means of which tlie honey 
can be removed from the hives without injuring 
the bees. 

RU'J'H, BOOK OF, rutb.~h the name 

of one of the books of tho Old 'restiimcnt, aeeoid- 
itig to tliH Plnglish aryarigemenl, inserted Wtweeu 
the hook of Judges and tho books of .Siimuel, as 
forming a sequel to the former and an intioiluc- 
tiou to tho latter. Among the ancient .lews it 
fotined part of tho botik of Judges; but tho 
modern Jews Bcp,aratc it, and make_ it tho 
second of the five Magdloth. It takes its uaino 
from Ruth, a Mcabitess, who, having marridd a 
Jew and lost her husband by death, prooends 
with her mother-in-law to Betblehcin, where she 
leads a blamcles.s life of poverty, and bocornea 
tho wife of a relative named Bo-az, thiuugh whom 
she is an ancestress of 1 )avid. It consists of four 
chapters, and may bodivideil into threo sections: 
(t) An account of Naomi from her going into 
Moab with herhusband, KUmalech, to her return 
to tho land of Israel with her daughtor-in-law, 
Ruth (ch. i.); (3) Booz’s interview with Bath, 
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and their mttrriage (ii.—iv, 12); (3) the birth of 
Obeil, tlie son of Boaz by Ilutli, from whom j 
]>avi(l wiis th'scendcd (iv. 13—18). The gene¬ 
alogy with which it concludcK is evidently ineoni- 
l>lete, prolwbly becauso tholea<liiig members only 
are mentioned. Tlie date ajid authorship of this 
1 'ook are alike unknown. It was evidently written 
some time afU'r the events to which it refers, for 
the exjiresHion “ when the judges ruled,"evidently 
iiiiplio.H that in the writer’s time tiro kings had 
begun to reign. The getuiral opinion is that it 
■was written by Samuel. The canonical autlroiity 
of the book has never been ((uestioned, Buth, the 
jiloahitess, being mentioned in tho genealogy of 
(Jbrist (Matt. i. 6). Tho object of the book is 
evidently to show how a heathen, belonging even 
to the hated Moahitish stock, wa.s honoured lobe 
tire progenitor of the great king David because 
she placed liur reliance on the Uod of Israel, 

RYOTS, ri'-oU (Arabic, raaya, to pasture).— 
Tho name given to the Hindoo pe.i»ant.s, or culti¬ 
vators of the soil. They hold their possessiong 
by a lease, which may be considered as perpetual, 
mid at a rate lixed by ancient surveys and valua¬ 
tions. The standard for tho regulation of the 
rates is lo.st, but it is known that it was never to 
exceed a fourth part of the gross produce of tho 


soil. Thi.s arrangement has so long existed, and 
BO well accords with the ideas of the natives cori- 
ecining tho distinction of castes and the tunetions 
allotted to each, that it lias been luvarialdj 
maintained in all the provinces, subject either to 
Mahominedaus or Huropcana, and to both it serves 
as the basis on which their whole system of finance 
is founded. The precise mode in which, however, 
tho ryots of Hindo^tan hold their possessions is 
a subject on which very dilfcrent opinions have 
been formed by persons who have resided long in 
the country and filled some of the highest oltices 
in its government. Some have imagined that 
grants of land were made by the sovereign to the 
villages or small oomiiiunitics, the inhabitants of 
which, under the direction of their own chiefs or 
headmen, tilled it in common, and divided tho 
produce of it among them in certain proportions ; 
wliilsit others maintain that the property of land 
has been trausfoned from the crown to heri-ilit.iry 
olllcers of gt cat eminence and power, denominated 
Zeintiiiiarn, who collect the rent fiom tho ryots 
and parcel out the laud among them. 

Kyotwar.—The ai-sessment or scttlenient of the 
revenue made by tho (Joveniment oiticors uifli ilie 
■yets It is usually for a year at a certain rent, and 
without a third i>arty intervening. 


B 


SABATSM, mi'-hai-izm (TTub., zala, lord).— 
Is that religion winch worship-s the heavenly 
bodies, cs|ieoialIy the sun and moon. The con¬ 
nection of tlu'.so with the constant changes in 
nature, and their iuilucucu on the ])hysic<il world, 
tlouhtless led to their being regarded in tlie char¬ 
acter of deities. This religion prevailed in the 
Hast, particularly in Arabia, before the‘time of 
hlohammcd. 

SABBA'fARIANS , re-anz .—A 

term applied to such Ohristiuns as observe the 
seventh day of the week, as others do the first. 
They maintain that the seventh day of tlie week 
is of divine institution, and that Christians liad 
no authority for changing it to the first. Some 
of the Baptists hold this view; but they arc more 
numerous in America than in this country. The 
term is also popularly applied to such persons fts 
observe the Sabbath very strictly. 

SABBATH, sah’-hath (Heb., rest).—Is tho 
name given in the Jewish economy to the seventh 
tlAy of tho week, being ordained as a day of rest, 
or total cessation from labour, and for the service 
of God, in memory of God’s having rested on the 
Hoventli day, after tho six days of creation. It 
also signifies, in the Bible, the eternal rest of 
God; also holy days in general. There is reason 
to believe that, from the earliest period of the 
race, man was rc(|uii'ed to consecrate at least one- 
seventh part of his time to tho special and exclu¬ 
sive service of his Maker. It is the opinion of 
some “that immediately after the Fall, when 
Adam vVas restored to favour through a mediator, 
a stated form of public worship was iostitutod, 
whicli man was required to observe, in testimony, 
not only of his dependence on the Creator, but 
also of his faith and hope in the promise made to 
our first parents, and seen by them afar off," It 
is not unnatural to suppose that when tho seii- 
tenoe went forth that man was to earn his bread 


with the sweat of his brow, a period of rest sliould 
also luivo been instituted, which ]>liysiolc>gy 
teaches us to bo required by nature, aiufrcligiuii 
to be necessary to the builduig up of the iniior 
man. In the ten commandments given from 
Mount yiiiai, that respecting the observance of 
the Babhath holds a place in what is commonly 
called the first table. Its strictest observance 
was enjoined in the most solemn mnunor, uiuler 
the severest ponwlties,' and, with the exception 
of idolatry itself, there was no sin threatened 
with heavier puiiishmoiits than Sabbath-break¬ 
ing. _ Like other festivals, it was celebrated from 
evening to evening, beginning at six o’clock on tho 
Friday evt'rting and ending at tho same time next 
day. Among tlie Jews of the present day, there 
are none of tlie institutions of their divine Isiw- 
giver whioli they more highly honour. Chris¬ 
tians still observe, as a day of rest, and for 
religious services, one day in seven, but without 
considering that it requires to be obaerverl with 
the same degree of strictness that the Jews do. 
In general, Calvinists take a much more strict 
view regarding its observance than Lutherans. 
Further, Chiistians regard it as commemorative 
of the resurrection of Christ and the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit, and that it is no longer the 
seventh, but the first day of the weeK, which is 
to bo observed. {See Lonn'a Day.) 

SABBATICAL YEAR, mh-haif-i^kal.- 

Among tho Jews, was every seventh year, when 
the land was left to itself and not sown. Tliere 
are four special injunctions concerning it in tho 
Pentatenoh. (<See Exodus xxiii, 10th and follow¬ 
ing verses ; Leviticus xxv. and verso; Deut. xv. 
1st and following verses; Deut. ,xxxi. loth and 
following verses.) 

SACRAMENT, saX-ra-m ^.—'Derived 
from the Latin sacramentum, which signifies an 
oath, particularly tho oath taken by soldiers to 
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be true to their go<ierahj ami to their country. ! 
It hence came to be used by the early eccle-iiabti- 
cal writeis to denote those ordinances of religion 
by whicli Christians camo under a sacretl obliga¬ 
tion to observe their part of the covenant of 
giacc, ami in which they bad the assurance of 
Ciirist that he would fulfil his part of the same 
covenant. In strict conformity with this signi¬ 
fication, it is used by Pretestante to signify 
baptism and the Lord^s supper, It aftferwards 
came to signify any religious ordinance, and in 
gonerai to stand for that which in Greek is ex¬ 
pressed hy the word mui^erion (mystery), any 
emblematical notion of a sttcred import, any ex¬ 
ternal act having an internal or secret meaning. 
It is in this sense that the Church of England 
acknowli'iigoB other rites to be sacraments he- 
BidoM liaptism and the Iiord's supper (as the holy 
saeniment of matrimony); but it speaks of “ two 
only as gcuerally necessai’y to 8.iIvation.” The 
Cliurcli Catechism defines a .sacrament to bo 
“ an outward and visible sign of an inward and 
f>|>iritiial grace given unto us, ordained by Christ 
himself »ib a means whereby we receive the same, 
and a pledge to assure us thereof.’’ Tho sacra¬ 
ments of the Roman church are IJaptisin, Coii- 
firinatioii, tbo Eucharist, Penance, Ordination, 
hlainage, and Extreme Unction. The Eucharist 
is by way of eminence called the holy sacrament, 
’(’lie uurubev of seven saciuments was tiist decreed 
by ICngenius in tlio 15th century. 

{j.ieramcntaiian.-The name of a v>arty at the time 
rvi lliu llefoiniation, which sepaiatcl from Lutlier cou- 
leriiinK Mie iloctriiie of the Eucharist. OSes lijLi'oau\- 
Tiov, ibiAi. PmssKSoi:.) 

S AC II, A RtUM, snk-rnjf-ri-nm. —In old 
Ivom.m liouses was the name given to a .sacreil 
apaituii-nt. 

HACRIP’ICP], «rt/(;'-rc-/.sc(Tjol., uicer, sacred, 
and /((I'i’ti, I make).—Is an offering made lo an 
object of religious worship, Co-existont with 
tlu teeling of religion, with,tho belief in tiic 
oMbteiicc of a Supri'mo Being who .supiTintends 
the affairs of moitals, is tho desire to secure lus 
f.iMMir and avert his ilispleasiirc. Hence we 
tied the idea of sacrifioe.s existing in all times, 
iiinoag, probably, every people. lt,i.s generally 
sniipu'Od that sacrifices were instituted ini- 
Di.-d-ately after tho “fail of Adam, when Go'd 
made with him tho covenant of grace.” This 
suppn.sifion is foimdod on the fact that God clad 
ylilarii and Eve with the skins of beasts. lu tho 
nest generation we find Cain and Abel offeririg 
saerlfu-es unto God. Hence, some account for 
tho luiiversal prevalence of sacrificial worship in ' 
f,orii‘:_ form or other. Sacrifices formed a 
p,‘oinjiiciit part of patriarohal worship, and tho 
siierincial code was at length coaspiidated by 
Allises. In the Jewish religion wo have a com- 
ik’te system of sacrificial ntes, and strict rules 
aid down regarding them. Animal sacrifices 
were of four general kinds: vk., burnt-offerings, 
siu-oftwings, tresiass-offerings, and peace-offer¬ 
ings. Tho first three had an expiatory virtue, 
that is, they made atoAement W those that 
offered them; the last were more particularly 
expressive of gratitude for mercies received, or 
supplication for mercies desired. As a sacrifice 
was not only intended to represent the offerer, 
but aUo to convey his deepest feelings on the 00- 
eiihion of the offering, the selection of the object 
was upon tho ground of its nearness of relation 
ami pri'oiousness to the offerer. It must be his 
own, the first and best or its kind; it must 


j be what ho values ami loves. Ao*otl\er pecu¬ 
liarity of a saentleo oo,isisted ir destroying, in 
whole or in part, the offering jireseiitt'd. lu tho 
heathen woild, human sacrifices have heoii very 
generally prevalent, apparently from a notion 
that human life is the most precious thing that 
can be offered to a divine Being. OliriRiians re¬ 
gard tho SHorifiees of tho •Tewish economy as 
typical of tho death of Uhri.st, whom they regard 
as tho one great sacrifice, which has for over 
made atonement for the sins of men. 

►SACRILEGE, sak'-re-hjf Rjat., aarrilf- 

f/tnni ).—Tho crime of violating or profaning 
sacred tilings, or tilings offered to God, or of 
alienating to laymen, for curauion uses, what 
was given to religious poisons, or for pious 
purposes 

S.tcrilege.—In Law, it is deUiied to bo “ llio felonious 
bikmg ot any goods out of .any pniisli rliincli, or other 
eliurcli or cliapci ” Uy the coininoii l.xw, vaciilego was 
{luiiiiihed with greater severity llvin other thefts, for 
the bfiietlt of the clergy wa.s <leiiic<l to the r'tl'eiider ; 
but by statute it wav put on a tooting with otliur 
felonies. By 7 it 8 CJeo. IV^. c, aj, it is eiuuted that 
“if any person sball break and enter niiy ehnn h or 
cbaivei, and steal therein any elialtel, or linviiig htulcii 
any cliatlel in any cliurcii or ('lin|iel, siiidl break out 
of the same, every such offender, iieing convicted 
thereof, sliaU suffer death as a felon." l!y s iSi (i 
Win. IV. c. Si, rapital punishiiiciit loi this olfencn 
was abolished, and trans^Hjitation for life or not less 
than seven years, or Iraiirisonment not I'veeeding four 
years, sulistltuted. Act 6 & 7 Win IV. c. 4, liinUcd 
till] term of iniprisoniucnt to three years By .k rr, 
\ ict. c 9j, 90 (1861), previous acts wine rcpeideii, and 
penal servitude for life, or not less than tliiec years, or 
iuiprisoninent not exceeding two years, substituted. 

S|A CRISTA?!, mk'-ris-t/tn (Tsit., S'arra, 
sacred things).—A mame (from whieli tlic word 
bcxtoii is derived) apjilied to a person cliaigcd 
with the caro of n chinch ; be is, however, under 
the pvjest of the church, mid, in tho Roman 
Catliolic Church, often a clerk in minor otders, 

SAORlS'rY. sol' -ris-f.i/.—Tho nniiio given to 
an apaitment attached to a Hmn.li, in wliieh the 
Mierod objects used iii public woishi^i are kept; 
the clergy also meet, hero to pri!|iaie tor the core- 
monies til which they are about to engage in the 
church. 

SADDUCEES, snd'-du-sfes (Gr., zaddov- 
kaioi). —One of the princip.tl of tho Jewish sects 
in the time of Christ. It is said to have been 
founded by Sadoo, a disciple of Aniigonus Sochos, 
president of the Banhedrim at Jerusalem, and 
teacher of the law in the principal divinity school 
of that city. This system was a natural reaction 
frotn the doctrines of tho Pharisees. latter 
were enamoured with forms and ceretnonios, 
the other despised and contemned tliem. They 
denied tho existence of any spiritual beiegs ex¬ 
cept God, maintained that there was no resur¬ 
rection, and that tho soul died with tho body; 
hence that there could bo no rewards and punish¬ 
ments beyond this life. They rejecteil tho tra¬ 
ditions of the Pharisees, and according to some, 
they rejected also all the hook.s of tho Old Testa¬ 
ment, with the exception of the Pentateuch. 
They denietl the providence of God, and held 
that men were left to pursue their own courses 
without any divine inteifercnee. Though time 
opposed to the Pharisees, they were equally 
opiKiscd to the doctrines of our Saviour. They 
were less numerous and popular tliati the Phari¬ 
sees, and seem for the most prt to have 00m- 
1 prised men of wealth and station. 
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SAFE-CONDUCT, saif-kon'-dukt .—A con¬ 
voy or ^uarJ granted by soven-ign authority to 
certain to enable tliem to pass through 

certain places unmolested. In m<»<t cases, pass¬ 
ports have now superseded speciai safo-comluclH. 
They are sometimes given liy judges to delin¬ 
quents to enable tlicin to act in tiu'ir affairs, while 
in Oennany they are Romotiines given to enable 
an accused jicrson to riefend Inmsclf witliout 
having tile, di-sadvantages of a prosecution. 


SAINTS, SAINTS DAYS, mints (Lit., 

mneti, holy persons),—I.s applied by the Church 
to persons wlio have been distinguished tor 
their pious and holy live.'*. Tlie apostles, 
in tlieir epi.stlcs, use tho woul siinjdy for ,ill 
baptised believers, that is for all tlhvistians. 
Early in the liistory of the Christian church, 
persons cTtuueiit for thur holiiioBS or jiiety 
came to bo regarded with gieat veiicr.atiou, 
and their meinoiy cherifhed after their death; 
and tiie-se came m an eapceiul manner to be 
diguilied with the name of saints. Hence, days 
came to be oliscrv cd in honour of them; and in 
course of time it came to iio tho custom to ask 
their prayers and intcrooNsioiis with tlie Deity in 
favour of the living. Turn ine.ioased to such an 
extent, that in tho 9th century tho Church de¬ 
clared that no departed Christian should bo eou- 
Hidorod as a saint to whom prayers might be 
nddiessed until the Church had inonouneed him 
worthy of that hoiiour. According to tho 
doctrines of tho Homan Catholic CIuuoh, “tho 
name of saints in given to a poison who is not 
only much attached to tho worship of tho true 
Ooil, but who is exempt from every considerable 
vico, and who practises tho Christian virtues in 
an e.valted-degree ; and ns tlie Idiss of heaven is 
tho certain reward of sneb a life, we often under¬ 
stand by saints those who enjoy eternal felicity. 
When tho Church is convinced that an iiuKviduai 
lias led such a holy ami jinre life, when God has 
deigned to attest it by miracles, it places him 
among tho numbor'of tho saints by a decree of 
canonization, and autlioiizc-s tho faithful to 
render him public worship.” (,S'ceC-VNoNiZATlON, 
Ilf VOCATION or Saints, Doi-lanijists.) 


SAINT SIMON IANS. mint si-mo'-nf-aiiz. 
—^The followers of Claude Henri, Count do St. 
Simon, a descendant of one ul the most illustri¬ 
ous families of France, claiining connection with 
the Kmperor Charlemagne. From his youth he 
had entertained ideas of greatness, but without 
any settled mrposo ; and, after some time spent 
in the army, no pursued various unsettled wander¬ 
ings in Franco and Spain. At lengUi he came to 
the conclusion that something must bo done for 
“ tho advancement of human civilization ; ” and 
accordingly, when near the age of forty, he 
commenced a ten years’ course of study, in order 
to put himself thoroughly abreast of tho know¬ 
ledge of his time, lie attended classes and 
lectures, established at ills house assemblages of 
the learned and scientific, nssnrning the position 
of generalteer, and employing thorn as his workers 
in the several details. Further, in order to 
understand humanity in its every plmse, he gave 
himself «p to all manner of self-indulgcnoe. All 
the appfknecs of science ami art were laid under 
oontrtbutidn in onler to the gratidcation of 
pleasure or the jiroduction of pain. He practised 
all the vices, alternating them in proper seientifio 
rotation with their several virtues. Ho courted 
coutagiooB diseases and physical suffering, and 


even, on a later occasion,, attempted to commit 
suicifle, but only succeeded in blowing out on© 
of his eyes. Poverty at length stared him in tho 
face, and he was glad to accept a clerkship at 
£40 a year; but his genius stilt Ijeckoned liim on, 
and in 1812 he gave to tho world his first publi¬ 
cation, “ Letters from an Inhabitant of Geneva 
to his Contemporaries,” Tins was followed by 
vaiious others, cxpdhnding his system ; his last 
and principal work being the “Nouveau Christi- 
anisino,” published after his death in 1825. Ho 
regarded Christianity as progressive. First camo 
Catholicism, ne.vt Protestantism, and lastly St, 
Simoniaiiism. Tho basis of his system was tho 
great Christian maxim, “Love one another.” 
“ Moses had promi.sod it to men, Jesus Christ Imd 
prepared it, and Mt. Simon realized it.” His aim 
was the rapid amelioration, physical and inoial, 
of the condition of tho poor luid most numerous 
class of society. To effect this, every one was to 
have a vocation according to Ids capacity, and 
every cajwcity a recompense according to its 
works. It was a rcli^on in which all things 
were to be subservient to one supreme bea<l— 
himself, and after him the ahie.st of his rlisoi]dcs. 
Property, and all other couflictiug institutions, 
wcie to be abolished, and nothing was to interfeio 
with the will of tho father or .supreme leader, 
whose authority was thus great and absolulct. 
The abolition of comi>etition, and the organiza¬ 
tion of labour on such a more fitting and c ffective 
scale as tJie superior wisdom of the prii'sthood 
would naturally suggest, was .a portion of the 
systi-m. Tlie transmission of property as well as 
of offices was to be abolished; industiy Wus to 
bo regulated in obedience to a solf-coustitutcd 
ttiitliority, and its advantages portioned out m 
the ratio of merit. The unholy bond of matri¬ 
mony was to be abolished, and there was to bo 
substituted for its restraints obedience to tho 
sacted instincts of inclination, as directed by th© 
uuerring ivisilom of tho Supreme Father. 'J'he 
emiiiro of socii ty was to be substituted for tb.it 
of tho family. Among the disciples of St. 
Simon were Olinde liodrigues, Augustin Thierry, 
Auguste (’omte, Hazard, and Enfantin. On tlio 
death of St. Simon, Hazard announced iamself as 
his succcssiA', and in a short time culiocted a 
number of adherents, who formed themselves 
into a society, and dwelt togethei- in tho Kuo 
Morsigny. They started a weekly journal- 
I/’Ort/nnisateiir, and soon after gained an able 
coadjutor in Pieire Leroux, editor of £e OMc 
newspaper. A schism afterwards occurred among 
tho leaders as to certain points of doctrine, ami 
a number of tho society secedwi. A government 
jirosecntion led to the dissolution of the society 
in tlie Kue Morsigny, and Ltf Ulobe became ex¬ 
tinct, Enfantin and about forty oifiiers retireil 
to a country house in the neighbourhood of Fhris, 
and instituted a sort of monastery; but this 
establishment was broken up, and the inmates. 
di.«iperscd, by public prosecution, in 1832, ami 
since that time St. Simbnianism has boon virtu¬ 
ally extinct. ^ 

SAIVAS, —la India, votaries of 

the god Siva. They form one of its three great, 
divisions of sects in that Country. (See MfSlxJO 
RKLroioN.) 

SALE, mil (Sax., »«?).— Is the a«t of selling; 
that transactimi by which the ownership of pro¬ 
perty is transforred from one person to another, 
HI consldeiation of a money payirfbni made by 
tho buyer to the aeUet. If it be a commutatioa 
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of goods for goods, it is more proporiy nn ox* 
change. In order to presorvo the validity of a sale, 
it is necessary that the iwities act in good faitli; 
for it is a maxim in law, that fraud vitiates all 
contracts. Keithor is a sale valid if the suhjcct 
matter of it is illegal or prohibited, or if an 
essential part of it involves an illegal act. In 
order to constitute a sale, the consent of each of 
the parties i-s required ; and hence each must bo 
legally qualified to oohseut. (A'ce Bargain and 
liAtK.) 

SALE, BILL OP. (See Bili. o? Saix) 
SALIC,on SALIQUE LAW, (I^t,, 

Tex iSitf/m).—Is an ancient fuiniamcntnl law of 
France, supposetl to have been made by I'hara- 
tnond or Clovis, in virtue of which, daughters 
were excluded from the iuheritanoe, and sons 
alone considered capable of succeeding to it. 
The term most probably is taken from the name 
of the ancient Franks,—Sail, or 8aliei, so called 
from Sala, a river of ancient Germany. Tins 
Salic law is said to have been made for the Salio 
lands, which were given to the Salic Franks who 
settled ill Gaul, and field their lands upon con¬ 
dition of thi-ir personal service in war. It was, 
however, e.xtended even to the throne ; and from 
tlic earliest periods of the French monarchy, no 
piincess sucooefied to the throne, except by 
fo.xo of (-omc law different from the ordinary 
usage. Till' yalio law was first alleged against 
Ivlward 111 . of England, in his contests with 
JTiilip VI. about tlio French throne, and has con¬ 
tinued in force sinue that time. 

SALVAGE, Hdl'-voiJ. —Tn Mercantile Law, is 
an allowance mado to persons otlicr than the 
crew, by whom .ships or goods liiivc been saved 
fiom the sea, firo, pirates, or enemies. The 
officers and crew of a ship cannot claim salvage 
in respect of services rendered to it, unless, 
indeed, their duty to its owncis ha<l ceased by 
the inaster’.s bom'i fide abaiulounicnt of it at sea, 
without liopo or recovery. "No fi.xcd positive 
rule or rate is laid down fixing the aniouiit of 
salvage, but the general priuciide is, that a 
nastfiniblo compcn.sation be made. The in¬ 
gredients that are to bo taken into account in 
tlfctermining the ammiut of salvagS are—(t}eii- 
terpi isc in the salvors in going out in tempestuous 
weather to assist a vessel in distress, risking 
their own lives to save their fellow-crcaturos, 
and to rescue the property of their fellow- 
subjects; (3) the degree of danger and distress 
from which the property is rescued, and whether 
it was in imminent peril and almost certainly 1 
lost, if not at tho time rescued and preserveil; | 
{3} the degree of labour and skill which the! 
salvors incur and display, and,the time occupied; 
(4) the value. Where all these circumstances 
concur, a large and liberal reward ought to be 
given; but where none, or scarcely any, take 
place, the compensation can hardly be deno¬ 
minated a salvage compensation; it is little 
more than a mere remuneration for labour. 
“Looking to tho current decisions, it will he 
found that it (the unount of salva^) ia ntrely 
less than one-tnird or more than one-half of the 
property wived, unless the services have been 
very niconsulerable, or the amount of the pro¬ 
perty has been very great.” Sotnetitnes, how¬ 
ever, a filth, sixth, or tenth only has been 
awarded. By the eommon law of En^and, tho 
salvor is entitled to retain possession of the 
goods Bared until tiie prtqper oompensatloa is 


made to him for his trouble. Acts* 3 and 4 \'ic. 
c. '15, and 17 and i8 Vie. c. toj, give jui^sdictioii 
to the High t’ouvt of Adinit.iUy to decide upni* 
all claims relating to .salvnge. Ily the latter ol 
these Acts, a variety of ve^ululious are inailo 
respecting wrecks and salvage, nud the Itoaid of 
Trade is aiithori/ed to appoint receivers of wieek 
for iKirticuliir districts, whose duty it is, m the 
case of any vessel str.iuded or in distress on 
shore, to proceed to the place and lake command 
of all persons present, and issun such diiectiona 
iissliould bo thought lit; and any person wilfully 
disobeying such dircclioiis torfoits a sum of 
All cargo and oilier ai tiele.s bulongmg to a ve.s»el 
in distress tii.at in.iy bn waslunl on shore nro to 
bo delivereil to him. 

Salvage Corps.—Tu 1P65, Messrs. r.tK'Uor and he 
Maitre aubmitted to the various iiisuiaiieo ofliees a 
iclicmc for the formiition of a .s-dvage eorpH. In tho 
following year it was lUnadvd to oi);;ivni/c a brigniti', to 
consist of one siijicrhiteiident, five hiremou, thirty 
permanent men, and sUty ailvillavlcs. This corps has 
been in eilstenee ever stneo. 

SALVATION, ml rai'-idinn, — In geneml, 
denotes dcliverunco from some great, evil or 
danger. Thus Goil’s conducting the Isiaelile* 
thrill gh the ited Bea, and delivering them out of 
the 1 ands of the IMiitistines, is called a gieat 
salvation. In Religion, is the saving of man tuna 
sin, and from future imiusUmont, (bVc llio 
names of various .suets, Ac.) 

kSAMUEL, books OP.-Aro two of tho 

canonical books of the Old Testament, called 
.after the prophet iSamnel, their nquitod author. 
They wore ancie-ntly reckoned as one book by 
the Jews, tho present division into two being 
derived from the iScptuagiiit and Vulgiifi'. 
Various attempts have been made to dctermii)i 
the age and anthorshqiof these books, with more 
or less of probability. The common opinion, 
foumfed on i Chron. ,\xix. 29 (“ Now the acts of 
David tho king, first and lust, heliuld tlu'y iiro 
written in the book of S.mi,uel the seer, and in 
the book of N.athim the luopnct, and in the hook 
of Gad tho seer ”), is that the first twenty-four 
chapters were written by .Satnuol himself, and 
tho remainder by Nathan and Gad, There is no 
rca.son to believe, however, that those documents 
were identical withiliu piesent books of Saimiel. 
From Bamucl and Kings, being somotiines called 
the four books of Kings, Jahii is of opinion that 
they were all written by tlio same jierson, and at 
a date so recent as the thirtieth year of the Baby 
louish captivity. This hypothesis, however, will 
not stand the test of'cnticisrii. The language 
ami stylo of the books are very different, denot¬ 
ing dilferent periods and different authors. The 
I books of Samuel bear the impress of a hoary ago 
in their language, allusions, and mode of compo¬ 
sition. Tho insertion of odes and snatches «<f 
poetry, to enliven and verify the narrative, is 
oommon to them with the jf'entateuch. They 
appear to have betm made nji from documents 
contemporary, or nearly so, with the events to 
which they refer, and tvt ought into tlieir present 
form by some later haml. Some Mrtions are 
more fully detailed ami warmly coloured than 
others, and tho minute nnrl vivid sketches with 
which they alxiund jirovc that their author 
speaks what he knoivs, and testifies what he ba« 
seen. With resticct to the iierson who cotnpSb d 
and brought them together in their prasent form, 
all that can bo affirmed ivitli (irobability is that 
he lived not long after the time of David. The 
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hiutorical character of the bookn is abundantly | 
supported both by external and i ntci nal evidence. ' 
I’uitioiis bf them are quoted or referrerl to in the < 
New Testament, and allusions to them also ' 
occur in tlio hook of Pssdms, to which tlicy often ! 
furin.sh histoiical illustration. Much has been 
made of discrepancies and contradictory state¬ 
ments that arc said to occur in these books. 
Many of these arc not contradictions. Several 
of tlio older nlijections of Hobbes, Spinoza, 
Simon, and Lc Clare, n.ro satisfactorily disposed 
of by Oatpzovius; the more recent by Ilavernick, 
Kcil, Hengstenbcig, and Dr. Davidson. Crant- 
iiig that some remain, neither the inspiration of 
tlio compiler, nor tlie credibility of the general 
history, is ruinously affected. Discrepancies in 
iniuor matters of chronology and small points of 
lii.storv are of little moment. In these books we 
have i)iogru.i>hies of Samuel, Saul, and David. 
The whole time occupied being 152 years. 

SANCTJFGATION, mnk'-iif-e kai'-ahnn, 
(Cat., saiictus, holy, and facio, I make).—Is the 
woik of the Holy Spi'’t on tho'soulof the re¬ 
generate man, by wbioo it is made “meet for 
ilie iiihuiitancc of the saints in light.” It is to 
bo carefully ilistinguished from justification, 
wliich is the divine pardon and acceptance of the 
sinner. It is the progressive conformity of tlie 
heart and life of the Christian man to tlie will 
of Cud from his justification to his final sah atioii, 

SANCTUAHIES, aank'-tu-n-retr (Lat., 
satictu.1, holy).—Among the ancient ..Jews, a 
saiictuarv was the innerinost chamber of the 
taheruac.e, afterwards of the temple, in which 
was kept the ark of the covenant, and was nevi-r 
outei'cd, c.xce])t by the liigh-priest once a year. 
It was also calleil tlie Holy of Holies. In the 
tfirristi.sn chin eh, the boma or iiiiioi portion of 
the ehnrcli, immediately round the altar, was 
calh'il the sauctuary. From the sacred character 
of the cliurches and from rho rising power of the 
cletgy, they came to be resorted to as asylums by 
fugitives from tire hands of justice, and after¬ 
wards cettain churclios were set apart specially 
for that purpose, and were termed sanctuaries. 
The gross abases to which this system gave rise, 
as tending entirely to defeat tlie ends of justice, 
leil to its abolition in all Protestant countries, 
and it has also fallen into disuse in most of the 
Itoman Catholic states. Formeiiy in Kiigland a 
person accused of any crime (exceiit treason anil 
sacrilege), if lie fled to any church orchurcliyard, 
and witliin forty days after went in sackcloth 
and confessed himself guilty before the coroner, 
am]L.th<ireupou took the oath that he abjured the 
realm anil would depart from tlieuco fortliwith, 
bo saved his life, but forfeited his goods and 
chattels. Hy 27 Hen. VIll. c. iq, and 32 Hon. 
VIII, 0, 12, tire immunities of tliese privileged 
places were very much abridged; and by at Jac. I. 
o. 2S, all privilege of sanctuary and abjuration, 
consequent thereupon, is utterly taken away and 
abolished. 

SANDEMANIANS. (Sre Gt.vssiTEs.) 
SANHEDRIM, oa SANHEDRIN, san'. 
Ae-dnm (Clr., gunedrion, a council or assembly). 
—The fiaiatie given by the Jews to the great 
oouiicil-ef the uatiou, instituted in the time of 
the Maccabees, and comjwsed of soventy-two 
members. Moses, indceil, established in the 
wilderness an institution composed of seventy- 
two members, whose functions are commonly 
believed to have been of a judicial nature; but this 


is supposed not to have been of long continuance, 
as wu navo no furtlier account of it in the Old Tes¬ 
tament. The members wlio were admitted to a 
seat in the Saidiedrim were— i. the chief priests; 
2. elders, that is, the princes of tribes and heads 
of families; and 3. scribes or men of learning. 
Of the latter two classes, those only had a scat 
who were elected or nominated by the ruling 
e.\eciitivo authority. The high-pricst generally 
filled the office of presVlcnt; besides whom there 
was a vice-president, who sat on his right baud, 
and according to some, a second vice-president, 
who sat on his left hand. The other members 
sat in such a way as to form a semicircle. Ao- 
conling to the Talinutiists, they assembled in a 
chamber within the precincts of the temple; 
but according to Josephus, it was in a room on 
the cast side of Mount J^ion, not far from the. 
temple ; and at the trial of Christ we road that 
they assembled in the high-priest’s house. The 
authority of this council was very exteiisive. It 
decided on all the great affairs of tiio nation, and 
it was also a court of appeal from inferior tribu¬ 
nals. The right of judging in capital cases and 
pronouncing sentcnco of death belonged to this 
couit alone. In the time of Ciirist, its power 
had been much limited by the intcrfereiice of the 
Homans. It still retained the riglit of passing 
sentence of death, but tire power of executing it 
rested with the Komati procurator. 

SATAN, sai'-tnri .—A Hebrew term, meaning 
enemy or adversary, and is used in se\er:il in¬ 
stances in this sense in the Old Testanu iit. Ceno 
rally, however, it is applied to the devil, us being 
the great adversary and enemy of mankind. 

SCAPULAR, OR SCAPULARY,.,^-np'.M- 

lar .—A part of the monastic dross worn upon the 
shoulders. It consists usually of a long strip ot 
matenal, the centre being placed over the licad, 
one flap hanging down in front, and the other on 
the back, 

SCANDAL, alfan'-dnl (Lat., sritndolum). — 
In Law, is defined to bo “ a disadvantageous 
rumour or rejmrt, or an action whereby one is 
aifronted in public.” It is said that formerly no 
actions were brouglit for words unless the slander 
were such as, if true, would emlanger the life 
of the object of it. But too great encouragement 
being thus given to false and malicious siaudci ei s, 
it IS now held that for scandalous words that may 
endanger a man at law, by impeaching him of 
some heinous crimes ; exclude him from society, 
by charging him with having an infectious dis¬ 
ease ; impair his trade by calling him bankrupt, 
and such like, an action on the case may be had 
without proving any particular damage to have 
hapiiened. With regard to words that do not 
thus appear to be injurious, it is necessary to 
aver some particular damage to have been sus¬ 
tained. If the defendant be able to prove his 
words to be true, no action will lie for any wonls 
of defamation whatever, whether special damage 
has ensued or not; for the law then deems them 
to be unjustifiable. 

SCEPTICISM, gkep'-te-»izm (Or., gkep^, 
doubt).—Is a term applied to “that negative 
system of philosophy which, by doubting of 
everything beyond the region of phenomena, 
doubts the possibility of all s^culation;" or, 
according to Sextus Empiricus, it is “ tho power 
of opposing in all their contradiction the sen¬ 
suous representations and the conceptions of the 
mind, and thus to induce perfect suspension of 
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judgment.” The sceptic in general accepts of 
tile phenomena of nature as ho finds them, and, 
convinood of the impossihUity of diving beneath 
the -ippearances to tho real causes of things, 
routeuts himself with a spirit ot iloubt and iii- 
ditfcreiice. The ten topics of aiguinout used in tlic 
schools of the sceptics were :—r. That on ac(x)unt 
of the variety that exists in the organism of 
different animal biklies, it^is probable that tho 
same external object presents different images 
to different animals, and man has no reason for 
asserting that his perceptions are more conform¬ 
able to the real nature of things than thoso of 
inferior animals. — 2. That even among men 
there is a great diversity bctU of mind and body, 
wiiioh necessarily occasions a groat vaiioty of 
opinions, every one judging according to his 
particular apprehension, while no one- is able to 
determine t-ho real natura of tlirtigs.—3. That 
tho different senses give different rejan ts of the 
s.xmo tiling ; and henceliodies may h.avo different 
properties from those whicli the senses lead us 
to suppose.—4. Tliat the same tiling appears 
itifYerenlly according to tlie different <lispo.sit,ion 
or eircuinatances of the person who peiceives it ; 
whence it is imjmssiblo for any one man to pro¬ 
nounce that his Judgmont concerning any object 
is agieeiiblo to nature.—3. 1'liat things assume a 
dilf. lout a.spect according to their dista.nce, 
I>ot.!tion, or place, and no reason can bo assigned 
■liiyoneof thesis nspuets should .igrco with tho 
led ol)]ect mther than the rest —o. That no 
object <i!fei.s itself to tho senses which is not so 
comn-etiMl and mixed with other.s that it cannot 
he dislimtly sepaiati.'d and examined. -7. That 
objats of seu.sc appe.ar exceedingly different 
wbeii viewed in a compound ami in a docomposeil 
Slate, and that it is impos.sible to say which 
apliertninoo most truly expresses their real 
mi lure, - 3 . 't'liat every object being always 
vi..>wed in its relation to otliers, it is impossible 
t'l der,(.iinino wliat it is simply in its ovrn natmo. 

n. That our judgment is liable to uncertainty 
fiom the cireunist.'inco of frequent or rare ocenr- 
reme, that wliich hafijicns every day appearing 
in :i very different light from that in which 
till’same thing would appear if new.—10. That 
innnldnd are continually led into different Con¬ 
ceptions cunccining the same thing through ;l^e 
iuilueuec of custom, haw, fabulous talcs, and 
est.iblished opinions. On all tficsa grounds tliey 
held tliiit every human judgment is liable to 
iincoi'tainty, and that wo can only say concern¬ 
ing anything that it seems to be, not that it is 
what it seems. They likewise maintained tliat 
every proposition requires sonie previous proposi¬ 
tion to support it, tn. injinitum,, or supposes somo 
axiom which cannot be provi'd, and is therefore 
taken for granted witliout demonstration; that 
in argnraent, the point assumed and that which 
is to be proved may often be alternately used in 
Tacb other’s place, both being equally uncertain; 
ind, lastly, that nothing can be understood by 
tself, as appears from tho endless disputes of 
iliilosophera concerning tho nature of things, nor 
>y means of something else*whilst itself remains 
inknown. This perpetual uncertainty and fn- 
lecision on every (loint, this entire abnegation of 
nan’s proudest faculty, reason, is contrary to 
ho manifest puriiosca which man has to serve 
pon earth, and but little acconls with the 
rodigious activity and creative power of the 
lind. The most celebrated thinkers, if we may 
1 call them, t of this class in ancient times, 
ere Pyrrho, Timon, CEnesidemus, and Sextus 


Empiricus; in modern linus. ITumo. 

Tho scepticism of Hume wa.s fieycml all doubt 
the most thorough and wide naoluug iliat 
philosophy bail yot wunchstd. ilo shuts, with 
till* popular theory of evpiiicnce, and piovecds 
with surprising coolness to li.'w down every 
iiitolloctual |irmciido tor whieli ids tbeoiy was 
incapable ot accounting. In open ii'gis'n.ajt, in 
candid statement, and in solid ni,ta>k, the 
ScotUsli sceptic is gr^'iitiy in a,lvtuice of his 
Greek predecessors. Tho seeittu'ism of llnnm 
called fortii»liost of assailants, and it has more or 
le.ss influenoed pliilosoptiieai tlionglit and ojtiuion 
since that, time, more pai tieul.iily in llie la.ses of 
Reid, Stewart, au<l il.imiltoii iu Scotland; of 
Royer, (follard, .loulfroy, and Cousin in l''iaiieu ; 
and of Kant, Fichte, Hegol, and Hclielliiig iu 
Gcrm.any. • 

SCHISM, sism (Gr., frhmvut, a vent). - In 
its literal signification, di note.s a tent, or inpture 
in an ohject, or, ligmafively, a diieivity of 
oidnion lunong pei.sons constituting one iioify. 
In its Common accept.ition, liowcver, it )» nsod 
in tlie sense of scparntiun, more parfieularly a 
separation or division annmg person.s of tho Kimo 
religion or faith. Among i-eelesiaslieul writers, 
tho gri'at soliism of the West is that which 
happened after tho death of Gregory Kt. (i,t73), 
when Drbaii VI. and Clement Vll. were set 
up as rival iiojios. It continued for nearly 
forty yoais, till the council ot C'onstaiice elected 
Martin V, 

SCIRE FACIAS, u' (Ut., 

give notie.o). — fn Iaw, i.s a judicial writ, ilireetmg 
tho sheriff to give notice to a party to show 
cause to the court wlicnco it issues, wfiy execu¬ 
tion of a juiigment Jiassed sliotlld nut be made 
out. In some cases, iiowover, it is an original 
and independent piocoeding, tis wln-ro used for 
lepcaliiig a patent. Its n.'!', liowcver, is much 
more confined now than formerly, being bui>- 
pUinted by what is termed a writ of ni'ivor in 
all cases in wliich it becomes necessary to revive 
a judgment by reason cither of lapse of timo or 
change of rvirlies. It is still, however, the proper 
writ in Several other c,aaes of a like kind, to 
which a writ of revivor would not apply ; as that 
of jiroccoding against h.iil on theif recogni/aiico, 
or for rcstiliitioii after ,1 reversal iu tiror. 

SCOTLAND, CHURCH OP.-Aceording 

to some Iiistoriaiis, the gospel was introduced 
into tjcotland the (’uidees us early us tho 2nd 
or 3rd centuries, Por.secuted by tho savagi' 
people among whom they came, tliey took refuge 
on tlie small island of Iona, off the west coast, 
which afterwards became a centre of missionury 
labours among the IMcts, Scots, and Irish. 
Romanism, however, subso<iuently came to gain 
ground in the country, |md after a struggle of 
some centuries, the Ouldoes finally disapixar 
about tho 12th century. [See Ouldkks). Though 
again and again the ycottish clergy asserted their 
independence in disputes with the Roman see, 
long before the time of tho Reformatioc, they 
were sunk into the deepest subserviency to that 
power, and the people steeped in tho deepest 
^norance and superstition. Tho wealth and 
corruptions of the church, sitys Dr. M’Crie, in 
his “ life of Knox,” had grown to a greater 
height in Scotland than in any other nation with¬ 
in the pale'of the Western ohnrch. 

History.—Henry Vlfl., having seceded from the 
Church of Rome, used his inllnence with Id'i n*-phew, 
James V. of Hcotlaod, to break off all comiisitiun with 
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that church. It 'wai arranged that James ahonld 
marry I'^llrabeth, Heiiry'e daughter; but Heaton and 
the priests secured bis marriage «ith the daughter of 
the Krcuch king. The first S(;otttnh martyr In the 
cause of the Iteformed Church was P.atriiik Hamilton, 
a noble and godly youth, cousin of James Y. While 
travelling on the Continent, lieiiad become aertoainted 
with the principles of the llcforiualiou, and had taken 
counsel with Luther and Mcliuielhon at Wittenberg. 
On his return to iteotland, h« proclailued the now 
doctrines, and through the inllnoucc of t'ardiiial 
Heaton, he w,is condemned for In rosy, and burnt at 
8t. Andrews, 28th tVbiuury, i^cS, at the age of twenty- 
four. A. bitter penetutioii ensued, and other victims 
followed, but the cause Of tin.' Uefoimatioii continued 
to spread; for, as one of the bystanders siiiil, “the 
reck (smoke) of I’atriek irainUtou's lire infected as 
many as it blow upon.” On the death of James V,, 
ILiiuillon, Earl of .-irran, w-is elected regent during 
the (jueim's minority, mid was at firit well disposed to 
the Kclonners. An “ct was pds!>ed, allowing the 
tlorlptiires to be re.ad in English, and a treaty was con¬ 
cluded with Heiity VIIT. lor effecting a marriage be¬ 
tween hib sun Edward and the infant rjucen. A change, 
howevf r, sudde.niy took place, tlie treaty was broken 
otf, and tile young (lueeii given in marriage to tlio 
dauphin of Eranee, Itcaton and the prlc.sts weru again 
in power, and the persecution lageil afresli. Tlie 
c.irdinal's last victim was t.'eorgo Wisbart, a gentle- 
Miaii of family, who perished at the sl.ake in St. 
Andrews, end Marcij, 1^46. A few months later, a 
body of ipnsplrators coiitriveil to take possession of 
the castle, and the cardinal was put to death. The 
conbpiraturb hold tlie castle for some time, but were at 
length obliged to suiTcndvr to a Eroncli armament, 
ami were taken to I’ranoo. Among tliose wlio wore 
tlius canlcd away was Jolin Kno.r, although notone 
of the conspirators. Knox resided tor some time at 
tiutieva, where, In the society of Calvin, his principles 
were strengtliunuil. lie still maiutaiiioil a coiiv.spond- 
eiice with the leaders at home, and in 1537 a bond or 
covenant was drawn and signed by a number of the 
lords and gentry, pledging themselves to stand by each 
otlier In defbiici- of tlie iirtnciples of the Ueformation. 
Tlicse were atterwiards known as tiie “ I ords of the 
Congregation.’ In 1330, Knmc returned to Scotland, 
and tlie enthusiasm of the people could no longer 
bu restrained It broke out, in opiKisillou to the 
admonitions ef Knox and others, in acts of violence. 
On the isl August, 1560, a parliament was held at 
Kdluburgii, and a oonfesalon of faitli, drawn up by 
Iviiox and others, laid before it, and dcclarnd to be 
tlie stanilard of the national faith 111 ijcotland. Other 
Acts were passed, abolishing the power and Jurisdiction 
of the pope in ItootlaDd, repealing all Acts made in 
favour of the Church and against the Ueformation, and 
ordaining that all who said mass, or were present at 
tlic oelehration of it, should be punished. The first 
General Assembly of the Church of Uvotlnnd met on 
the -loth December, islYi, and conslsteil of only twelve 
ministers and thirty lay members. In isf^y, U had in¬ 
creased to 357 ^ordained ministers, 151 exhorters, and 
455 readers. Imniediatcly after the mueliog of the 
first assemiily, Knox and five other mliiisteTs drew up 
the “ First Kook of DUuipline,” containing the prin¬ 
ciples of the Church of Ulcotland, wliicli was approved 
by *h« (leneral Assembly ami the Privy Counuil. It 
was modified in some respects by the " second Hook of 
DlaoipUne,'’ of 15;$, which vvas ratified by Parliament 
In 1593. and still coniiniies to be received as an autho¬ 
rity In the ( hiircb. (A'«e Hooks or ) The 

deiiositlon of Mary was favourable to tlie Refot matlon. 
H'be young king was crowned, and the Eiarl of Murray, 
» Protestant, was anpolntetl regent. The General As- 
serahly exjirossed its determination to supixirt the 
lords nostUe to the oueun ; and the parliament which 
luet In 1567 repealed the Acts Of Mary iii favour of 
poiiery, and declared tlie Protestant Church to be “ the 
only true and holy churoh of Jesus Christ within the 
realm." BYom this time the Protestant religion, 
tliottgh It pturied through many oonfiiots. was firmly 
estakmalied, and the Heformatien was complete. .1 ohm 
Knox expired on the 30thof November. 1373, and after 
Ills death a long stniggli) of a quarter of acentury took 
plaue—the court and the old nobility attempting the 
establishment of eulacopacy against the remonstrances 
of the clergy and the Indignant protests of the oitlzena 


and middle classes. In 15S0, the General Assembly 
passed an Act for the abolition of episcopacy; while 
the “ Second Book of Discipline” declared the govern¬ 
ment of the Church to be by kirk-sessions, presbyteries, 
synods, and geiibral assemblies. James VI., on his 
accession to the English throne, gave vent to his 
natural preference for episcopacy, wliicb was at lengtli 
fully established in Scotland. After the death of 
James, in if,z6, the spirit of the burghers and middle- 
class burau to revive; the prelates were odious and 
the nobility unpopnlais; wliiTe tlio courageofis suffer¬ 
ings of the persecuted ministers gained their esteem. 
Charles I. followed in the footsteps Of his father, and 
was at no pains to conceal hU contempt for Presby¬ 
terianism. In 1:637, a liturgy was drawn up lor the 
use of public worship, and on its IntroducUou in 
liklinburgh a violent tumult broke out, which in a few 
days spread all over Hcotlaiid. A kind of provisional 
govcniinent was formed at Edinburgh, called the 
Four Tables or Houses, of the nobility, gentry, bur¬ 
gesses, and ministry rdkpectively, pledging them¬ 
selves to support the ancient doctrine and discipline 
of the I'hnrch, and declaring the recent innovations 
to be entirely contrary tliereto. A general assembly 
was soon after held, which deposed tho bishops and 
declared episcopacy to be abolished In the kingdom. 
In 1643, delegates were sunt by the Church of Scotland 
to the asseuibly of divines at Westminster; and In 
1647 .hu Confession of Faith, and larger and shorter 
catucbisins, prepared by the Westminster Assembly, 
were approve,! and ratified by act of the General 
Assembly, and subsequently by act of parliament in 
i64i>, aiul again In 1690. These still continue to be 
the nuthorntivc standards of doctrine In the Church. 
During (he Supiemacy of Cromwell, the Cliurcb of 
Scotland enjoyed full liberty, except that (he General 
Assembly was nut allowed to meet; but qn the resto¬ 
ration of Charles II., ejiiscoiiacy was re-enacted, pres¬ 
byteries were prohibited from meeting, and some 
hundreds of ministers wcio driven from their cliarges. 
(See CovENAHTi.Hs ) After the accession of Willl.ini 
and Maiy, tiie Presbyterian form of government was 
restored, and prelacy declared to be contrary to the 
princiiiles of the Church of Scotland. Tli« Act of 
Security passed In 1707 declared preshytcrians to bo 
“ the only government of the Church within the 
kingdom of Scotland;” and in 1712 the Patronage 
Act became'law, by w'hicli .the rights of lay patrons 
were restored. Tills last h.as been the cause of fre¬ 
quent disturbances in tlie Church, and given rise to 
several secessions ' After the Revolution, two parties 
arose gradiuvlly witliin the Church, the one distin¬ 
guished for their attachment to popular interests and 
liberties, and regarded by their opponents as inclined 
to Aalinomlanism; the other characterized by 
moderate vlgws, supporting the interests of tlie Iiiglier 
clMses, and in favour of lay iiatrcmage. The “ Marrow 
Controversy” wliloh raged with great ncrimony for 
some time, took its rise in the republication of an old 
English work of Calvinistic theology. It w as regarded 
as evangelical by the popular party, and Antiiiomian 
by the inoderates. The latter party were the more 
numerous, and obtained tlie mastery. Tliey strictly 
prohibited all ministers from recommending the said 
book, “either by preaeiiing, writing, or printing," end 
enjoined and required them to warn and exhort their 
{leople not to read or use the same. A dilute regard¬ 
ing the settlement of a minister at Kinross against the 
wlsliesof tlio parishioners called forth remonstrances 
from several of the clergy; and the Kev. Ebonezor 
Krskine having in a sermon before the synod of Fife 
denounced the corruption of tho Church, was sen¬ 
tenced to A rebuke for his conduct, and witli three 
other bretliren i>rotestcd and left the Church In 1733. 
This gave rise to the formation of the Secession 
Church. In 1753, tlie Itcv. Thomas GlllOsple was 
deposed for contumaqy in refusing to assist in the 
ordination of an' unscceptable presenteo at Inver- 
kefthing, and the Relief tdiurcb arose in consequence. 
These two secession botlies united together iff 1847, 
and became the United Presbyterian Cborch. (The 
events which led to tho " DlsrupUoo ”of 1843 have 
been already noticed at length, under the head Fiiem 
C npRCU.) According to the census of 1851, the estab¬ 
lished ehuteb bad 1,183 places of worship in Scotland, 
with 767,080 sittings, and the attendance was, morning 
35Xi454i afternoon 184,19a, and evehing 30,763. 01 
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late years, the work o( cUiiroh c^teiiRion lias been 
carried on with great jcal and tnergy, and a niuntea- 
of new churubus have been built. According to t^ir 
James Oralum's act, any chapel nf case or (luoud j>ii:ni 
«hurdi may bo taised to all the inivilvges of a palish 
cliutch oil the ooncurrenee of a majority of the heritors, 
when a competent endowment has been secured. The 
nubjcct was taken up With great .seal by the late Pro- 
foaaor Itoberlson, of I'hiiiiburgh, and to his labours it 
is mainly owing tliat tlie laruc huui of about il4w,ix>o 
Ime been collccled for the ondoti'incnt of such cliurchus. 
(The constitution and government have already been 
noticed under PttesBVTMMA.viKM; and the doctrinal 
etandarde aie simply the Westuiin.ster Ootifesslou of 
Faith.) fn some acts of asvcinbl^, the larger and 
eliortur catechism receive ecrlesia$tic.d sanction , and 
tiiere arc also the Piist and .Second llooksof Dlsiipliue, 
tlinugti ttie exact amount of autliority due to tlicse 
latter dociiuients has .sometiincH been matter of dis¬ 
pute. In 17C17, tlie form of process for the regulation of 
discipline licLaiiie the lau’ of the cliurch. Candidates 
for the otllcu of the ministry arc rerjuliod to attend all 
tlie classes necessary to obtain the degree of .M.A., at 
one of the Scotch universities, and aleo to attend a 
theological course exlciidiiig over four sessions. 

SCRIBE, «A-rifce (Ijut., arrifyo, I write).—A 
word frcipcntly used in Mevipture and iu various 
Biqnificivtions. In its onginiil sigiiiRcatiou it 
denotes a writer, and wns drst apjilioil to an 
oflicer of the king answering to our Keoretary of 
St.itc. It cam-.- .ifterwavils to ho applied to such 
Evs were skilled in the nso of the pen, and then 
simply a Icained man, or one learned in the 
Jewish Scriptures. In New Testament times, 
the KCiibea were a numerous class, and were 
g'-ncrally of tlm tube of Levi. They we-ro the 
“ doctors of the law,"’ whose ofTiee was to explain 
the law. and a number of them had seats iu the 
iSauUuliim. 

SCRIPTURE, iih'ifi'-ff>her (Lat., scriftura, 
a wiitiiig).—Denotes, in its liteiiil sense, anything 
wiitten, but is couimuuly applied by way of 
e,niiience to the books of the Old and New 
Testaments, as being tho most important of all 
wiitings. They are frecpiently called the sacred 
or holy Sciiptures, from the, character of the 
doctriiie.s which they teach. (See BiBtE.) 

SEARCH, RIGHT OF, (Fr., eh^- 

dur, to seek)—In tho Raw of Nations, is tho 
right of belligerents, during war, to visit apd 
search the vessels of neutrals for ccft)tral!an4>of 
war. Some powerful nations have, at diifefpnt 
times, refused to submit to thi.s search ; but all '' 
the highest authorities u)x>n tlic law of nations 
acknowledge the light in time of war, as resting 
on sound principles of public jurisjirudenco, and 
upon the institutes and i>ractico of all great 
maritime poitcrs. The duty of self-preservation 
friVOS belligerent nations this right; and as the 
law now stands, a neutral vessel refusing to be 
searched would, from that proceeding alone, bo 
condemned as a lawful prise. The right of 
ecarob, however, is coufincu to private merchant 
vessels, and does not apply to public ships of 
war. The exercise of this right must also bo con¬ 
ducted with due carer and regard to tho, rights 
and safety of the vessels. A neutral is bound 
not only to submit to seaich, bat to have his 
vessel duly famished witH the necessary docu¬ 
ments to support her ncutial character; the 
want of whiuh is a strong presumptive eridenee 
Against the shin’s neutrality, and the spolktion 
of them a still stronger presumption. There 
m.ay be eases in which the master of a neutral 
aliip may be warrante4 in defending himself 
against extreme violence threatened by a cruiser 
giWly abosiifg his commission; but, except in 


i e.\trcmc cases, no merchant vessel has a right to 
! say for itself, nor any aiineil vessel for it, that it 
will not submit to visitation or senadt, or ba 
carricil into a proximato pott for judicial in¬ 
quiry. If, upon making the search, the vessel bo 
found employed in conlruliand trade or in carry¬ 
ing enemies’ property, or troops, or dispatches, 
she is liable to be taken and hi oiigiit in for ad¬ 
judication llcfoie a pri/e court. iiStr Pni/K.) 

SEAROH-WARRANT.-A doenmont, 

procured from a justice ot the jusace, to search 
tor stolen gooils. 

SE.4SO^JS, (Fr. sitiifoii ).—The four 

quaiters of the year : spring, summer, antimin, 
winter. They are eonsideied as commencing 
when tho sun enteis Alios, Canoor, Libia, and 
Capi Icorn, resjU'cti voly, 'J^s, si»rmg oommeiicea 
about tho 3 1 st of M.iich; summer nl>uut tlio aand 
of .Juno ; autumn about the e^vd of Suptemlmi; 
and winter about tlie ojrd of iJceoinber. 

SEORETAllY, i.rk'-rc-Ui-re, (Fr. fcm^tivre, 
from fat. srcivYimi, a secret).- -Is, strictly, one in¬ 
trusted with tho secrets ot liis otlien or einjdoyer; 
but more generally lie is a peison 1 mjiloyed in a 
public olfico, who writes letters, dispatches, and 
other instiumouta, by Ins master’s oi dcj-s, 

Secretaries of State. - Arc olticci'sof the erown, who 
have under tliidr niaiingpnient and dii'(.s;liori the most 
important affairs of tbu kini'doiii. The origin of the 
olfico of serrelary of state Is lost in antiiiuilj’. I n early 
times, the lord chanivlior was the King’s chief secTC- 
tary, and had custody ot the kiiiR’s siiitiet, wi’.li, iimicr 
linn, several elurks, who werecalled tlie ‘‘Icings clerks 
of tlio signet.’' A second secretary w.is Put appointod 
in the reign of Henry VIIt., the two oillcern being 
ecjiial in authority, and having the like diiti-s , and in 
tho reign of Kdwnrd VI. it ap;>cars tli.at tlioro were* 
three prineijm} secretaries of state. In tin; reign of 
■James r. tliero were two .secrclatics of stale, and 
1 laremlon says tliat they “were not in thoso d.aya 
oftic(*r.s of tliat uiai'nitiido they liavo Iwen eineo. lining 
onl) t'l'niake dlspatehca at Ihc com l««iun of eoiincfls, 
not to govern 01 preside in those roimcils." tin the 
union with Scotland In 170a, a lliird secretary of state 
was anpolnied for the affairs oMIiat cniiidry ; hut in 
17.18 tills officer was discontinued, and then; were again 
only two secretaries of state, till when a third 
was apiioiiitcd for the increasing business cuunceted 
with OUT colonies. In 178.1 this additional secretary 
was aboli'heci ; but in 1794 the War department was 
estaUlislied, and a secretary of war apjxiinted. In 
i8oi the biisinesB of the colonies w.as tmiisfcireil from 
the Home de}).irtment to the secretary at wnr, who was 
then atylo.l Secrclaryof State for the foloiifea. On 
the commencement of the Itussian war, 1854, anew 
■War department was created, and a fourth secretary ot 
state appointed foi this department, A flfth secre¬ 
tary of state was appointed for Indian affairs in 1858, 
when that jxissesslon came into Uie haiid.4 of ibe goverii- 
nieiit. There Is also a secretary ot state for Ireland who 
Is usually called secretary to thel/Ord Lieutenant. Eacii 
of these, with the exception of thi> last, is assisted by 
two under-secretaries of state, noniiiiuteil by liimseU ; 
the one being ueually iiermanoiit, the otlier de|>«nde>it 
. upon the administration then in jiower I'lio sorarc- 
tarles of state arc members of tho privy council and 
have scats in the cabinet, and personally attend upon 
the sovereign on all public coremonlci and statu 
occastona. 

The Home .Savefary's duties and rwiponsibllltieB 
comprehend the maintenance of themtirnnl i>«uiee of 
the United Kingdom, tile neeurity ot tho J.hws, and the 
general swpervisioii of matters relating to tlie adminis¬ 
tration of criminal Justice. 

3’Ji« Serretary fur Fovriyn Affafri has tho exolualve 
charge of the interests of the British empire and Itiitlsh 
subjects in foreign countries. He negotiates all treaties, 
leagues, and alliances with foreign states, eitfaer 
directly with tlie foreign ministers at this court, or 
through the Britisii ambassadors abroad; and is Uie 
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all communications between his government and 
foreign 1)0 wer«. 

The I'liliiiiial Secreianj has uniier his control all 
matters euiinccteil with the goverumeut of our exten¬ 
sive colonial vossessions. 

The Secfilary for War has the general control and 
diiection of the army, in which he is assisted by the 
coniiiiaiuler-in-chirf 

The Heiretiirij o/Moff/or IruUn has the control of all 
matters connected with tliat portion of olir empire. 


properly applied to estate of freehold only, so 
that a man is said to be seised of an estate of 
inheritance, but to bo jiosscsscd of a chattel in¬ 
terest. There is a seisin in deed, or in fact, when 
an actual possession is taken, and a seisin in law 
where the lands have descended to a person, but 
ho lias not yet actually taken possession of tlicin. 
Seisin in deed is obtained by aetually entering 
into the lands. (.VcffFKOFj’MUN'r.) 


SECULAIt, sel^'ul-ar (lait. gecvlatis; from 
aeculum, an ageh—Is used ns opjiosed to spiritual 
or oci'lesiastioal, denoting what relates to tlie 
affairs of this life. Among the Roman Catholics, 
seculiir is applied to such clergy as are not bound 
by monastic rules, which the regular clergy are. 

SECl' LiAEfSAL —Is asystem 

of belief which iirdrcs.ies to regard only this 
present life, and to disregaid the future world 
and all that concerns it. Its capital principles 
are,— i. That attention to temporal things should 
take pieceilenco of coiisiikiiitior.s relating to a 
futuree.\iRtcnco; a. that science is the providence 
of life, and that sjihitual dependeney in lininan 
alfairs may ho attended with mateiial deslrnc- 
tion ; 3 that there exist, indciiendently of scrip- 
tuial religion, guarantees of iiioialily in human 
natute, iutelligeiiee, and utility. 

SECT] LAEIZ ATIOK-Ts the act of ren.ler- 
ing secular, or appropriating to senilar iis>&, the 
proi'erty of the clergy. In most Eurij[je!in coun¬ 
tries such approju'iations have taken place. In 
England, the great secularization took place in 
the reign of Henry VIII. In (Jennany, the fiist 
great secularization took place in hhS, on the 
occasion of the peace of W'cstpliulia,; the second 
in i8oi, after the peace of Luiieville. 

SEDITION, se-dish'-un (Lat. siditin, a 
tumult or insurrection).—In Law, is a general 
term, understood to coiniiriso within its meaning 
all olteiice.s against the crown and the governmt ut 
which me not capital and do not amount, to the 
crime of treason. Thus, whore there is no actual 
design against the queen or the government in 
conti'inplation, a charge of sedition, or of s]ieak- 
ing, wilting, or doing anything seditiously, will 
not amount to a charge of treason. It iueludcs 
all olfcnccs of the like tendency with treason, but 
without any such direct intent or overt act of the 
party formed or executeil, so as to bring it with¬ 
in the more serious 'otfeiice. Hy tlic oivil law, 
sedition was ranked as treason, and in many of 
our ancient common-law writers, treason isaomo- 
tiuics expicBsed by this name. The acts 30 Heo. 
HI. o. 79, and 57 (.ieo. III. c, 19, were passed to 
prevent seditious meetings and assemblies, the 
former of these being more particularly directed 
against the once famous corresponding societies. 
(.See Riot.) 

SEDUCTION, ae-duk'-shvn. — In Law, is 
the act of fraudulently violating an uninanied 
woman's chastity. {See Rape.) 

IS EE, see (lavt., sedfs, a seat).—Denotes the 
scat of episcoiial dignity and jurisdiction, where 
the bishop has his throno or cathedra, or his 
diocese. 

SEEE, se'-er. —A name given to one who sees 
into thb future. {See Pbophecy.) 

SEISIN, ae'-sin (Fr., seisiue; Lat., sdsina ).— 
In Law, is a right to lands and tenements. In 
common law, seisin signifies posse.ssion; as to 
aeuse is to take possession of a thing. Seisin is 


SEMI-PELAGIANTSM._In Theology, 
a form of doctrine very much akin to that of the 
I’olagians, but differing on some important points 
as to the jiower of the human will. It is often 
confounded with the Alolinistic doctrine, but 
there is an essential difference as to the belief for 
the necessity of grace for all supernatural acts, 
even for the commencement of conversion, which 
the latter hold. {Sec MOHNIST.S, PEbAiUANS.) 

SENATE, sen'-at (Lat., senatus, an 
assembly of cldei.s).---Tbe name origiimlly ap- 
]ilied to Ihe deliberative assembly of the Roman 
people; but the term has since been given to 
veiy dilferont jiowers and coiistiUilions in 
diliercnt countries. In the Greek republics, ns 
well as among the Romans, the number of 
senators was regulated by the tiuinber of tribes 
into whieli tho st.ito was divided. Accordingly, 
whilst Attica was divided into four tiilies, tlie 
number of senators was 400 ; iiad when tlie num¬ 
ber of tiibe.s w.as increa.scd to ten, the nninber of 
Bciiator.s was also cnl.irgcd to ^00. 

The Roman Senate. ■ l.iiiring the inimitive days of 
the city, it partirii'ated in the judicial and executive 
powers of the king, and even in the iiian.xgcmciit of 
military alfairs Uemulus was said to li-aveoriginated 
tlio scriati'; but in doiiis tliis, he only hnil.ited all tho 
eivilized nations lixxeding on tlie .shores of the Medi- 
teiT.incan. who all deemed it necessaiy to hsve an 
assembly ot the ebler riti/ens of the state, be.sides a 
popular assembly. Cnder Tarquinius I’liscus, tho 
number of senators was increased to jix), eacli of the 
xoo house.* (ffi’nte.s), which composed the thice tnbc.s, 
having Us drruno, or reprenentative h<'.>id, in the 
itenato. Kiibsctjueotly, the election of the sciialois 
was made by the censor reading aloud once 111 every 
lustre (live years) ‘he names of the senators, the 
woiihiost tirst, the one first name being styled j'rui<<ps 
^niniii.1 Those who were deemed iiuwortliy of the 
dignity were degrailed by tlie oinissioii of tlieir 
names. Thrf senators were chiefljf drawn from tlic 
ranks of the equestrian order. In the days of the re¬ 
public, a senator was required to possess proiiorty to 
tbe value of about £4,500 and in the days of Augustus 
of about £6,500. 1 be Senate was assembled by the 
supreme officers of government, deciding the proposi¬ 
tions laid before it, article by article, by a majority of 
voicea A decree of the senate was called setntluscon- 
lultum. 11 the decree was opposed bysthe tribune, or 
if the Senate was not full, the act was termed senatus 
(luctiiHtas, and was submitted to the people, whose 
triiiunes could reject every proposition by their vote. 
The tienate had within its jurisdiction all matters of 
poblio administration, questions of peace or war, the 
choice of public othcers, and tho finaiufial concerns of 
the republic. Under the Umpire, the Senate gradually 
lost its political consideration, but until the time of 
Constantine the Great many of its decrees took the 
place of the laws enacted by the people. In the end. 
It became so .submissive to the will of theemperor, that 
it often decided upon Uie prepositions of the ruler, 
without deliberation and with acclamation. 

The French Senate came into existence after the 
revolution of the 18th Tlramaire, which placed Bona- 
X>arte at the head of the country. He drew np a fresh 
constilution, which besides three consuls, of which he 
was the first, the tribunate and the legidative body, 
established a conservative senate, consisting of eighty 
members of at least forty years old. Each senator bad 
a yearly allowance of s5,o.x> francs, afterwards In¬ 
creased to 36,000. This body soon cante to bo a mere 
tool in the hands of Bonaparte for the conversion of 
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the government into an empire. Under the Empire, 
the French senate was composed of the Imperial 
princes, and dignitaries of the empire, and i jri inem* 
bera. The new constitution, granted by Lunis X VUl., 
in 1814 substituted a hereditary chamber of peers for 
the imperial senate. It was, however, re-established 
by Napoleon III. on 14th January 1R54, but again 
aliolished when the Itepublic was establsbed in 1^70, 
after the defeat of Napoleon by thetienuans at Sedan. 
Its re-establishment was proposed in 1873, and on 2.?nd 
February 187s was voted in tlio National Assembly by 
420 to 250. It consists of 300 members, 22s elected 
by the departments, and 75 (for life) by tlia National 
Assembly. 

The Senate of the United States, forms the higher 
branch or house of the legislature; it is composed of 
two senators fur each state of the federation, clioseu 
for a term of six years. The piesiding oihccr is the 
"ice-president of the United States. 

In the University of Cambridge.—The senate is ciiul- 
vaieiit to the convocation at Oxford, and consist of all 
masters of arts, and higher graduates, being iii.ibters of 
art-., who have each a voice in eveiy imblic measure; 
as ill tlie election of members of parllaineiit. in grant¬ 
ing decrees, electing a chancellor, &c. 

In the Scotch Universities. —Tlie senate is comiiosod 
of tile principal and profe.s.sors 

SENESCHAL, sen’-ea-sknu'j .—An official 
who liml the superintciicleiico of tlio household 
ol the Frankish kings. 

SENS.VTIONALIRM, or SENSUAL- 

I.-'M, —III JMiiloso])hy, i.s n 

turn aiiplied to those systems wliicii either 
iliuetiy or iildiiTCtly dodnee all oar knowledge 
I mill sensation, or from the oxpeiU'iice whiell 
sense ali'onls. The 18II1 ci'iitury was ])iu’ticHlar 1 y 
in,h ill sensational iilulosoiiiiers, .tiui principal 
of wlinil were Condillac 111 Fiance, .viid Hartley 
nii'l Diiiwin in thi.s country. (Joiidilhic, in his 
e 1 ' 111 iK'd Work, “Traitt lies Sen .itions” (i75.t). 
.Ittc'inpts to show tiiat “all oiu knowledge nd 
ail .eii f,veiilti( s are doiived fi'cn !ti(' senses, or, 
to 'pe.ik more accurately, from sensations “ lie 
w ; I pio^'i'S.scil follower o' Ijock" .tin! iiii.iifineil 
M,i; he was only following out his pi'-’CiiiU's j 
lie O' legitiiiiii ti coiiseriUeilees 'I'lioug ,.,ocke. 
i.iilei'd, docs no* siiHicieiilly OLstiiignisli ..c-tweeu 
.si-neitioii and lellection as si'tiai'ito soiuvim of 
ideas, yet ho clearly recognizes tlie two as being 
p<i fcctly distinct The oiiposite of keiisutional- 
iii'i i< iiitellectualism or idealism. 

SENTENCE, sen'’tells. — hi Law, is the 
decree or 'udgnicnt of a court in a cause or 
criminal proceeding. 

SEPTLfAGESlMA SUNDAY, sep-tu-a- 
jes’-i-ma .—Trtb third Sunday licfore Lent, and so 
called because in round numbers it is the seven- 
tci ntii day befoio blaster. 

SEPTUAGINT, sep'-tu-a jint (Latin, 
seventy).—The name given to a Greek tran.sla- 
tion of the Old Testament, made at AIc.xauilria, 
for the benefit of those Jews who had lost the 
use of the Hebrew tongue. It i.s said to have 
been made hy seventy or seventy-two translators ; 
and hence the name. {,Sec Hiijlk.) 

SEPULTURE, RITES OF. (&cBobial.) 
SEQUESTRATION, se-kms-trai'-shun 

(Lat., seqvicatmtio ).—In Law, is the separating 
or setting aside of thingpt in controversy from the 
pessc.ssioii of both the parties that contend for 
it. It is also a kind of execution for debt, 
especially in the case of a beneficed clerk, of the 
l*rofils of the»benefice, to be paid over to him 
that hath judgment till the debt is satisSed. It 


issues, in all cases, from the bisliop, but may bo 
founded upon proceedings coiiuneiiccMl either in 
ids own court or in tlie temporal courts. The 
most u.sual sequestration of a lieneiice is upon a 
vacancy, for the gatliciing up the fruits of tho 
benefice to the use of tho next incumbent, the 
churcliwardens being usually appointed by the 
bishop for Hiat purpose. 

Sequestration in Chancery.A writ issuing cut o( 
the court, directed to four or more commissioners, em- 
poweiing them to enter into a defsiiiliml's mal cstati-s, 
and to sequester into their own Iiaiuis not only Uie 
rents thereof, but also all Iiis gooiis, chattels and per¬ 
sonal estate whatsoever, to keep tliu same until the 
defendant has fully answered his contempt.” It Issues 
on a contempt of court in failing to perform a decree, 
to put in an answer, esraiiliig from custoily, Ac. 

^qnestration in Scotch LaWgr-'L'he process by whicli 
the whole of a bankrupt's estate, heritable and niuv- 
uhlc, is cnllectcd and distributed among his creditors 
Tt is granted, on application, to tho Fourt of Session, 
wlience it issues, and is remitted to the slicritt of lhi> 
county, who, to some extent, fulllls the functions of 
tile Knglisli coiiimissloner. 11 is also a form of pna ess 
used ivhcre two or more persons are disputing respect¬ 
ing the right to a landed estate. 

RERAPEUM, scr-ai/’iie-um.— A temple in 
bouour of the god Scrapis. 

RE RAP HIM, ser'-n-jim. —Tho plural of 
seraph ; tliey are ineutioucd in Isaiah os celestial 
beings in attendance u|)on .lelimali, and simil.ir 
in cliatnctcr to the ciicruliira, Tlicy havo six 
wings, with four of wliich they cover their fneo 
and feet as a sign of reverence. (tSec (JiiKiiuii.) 

RKRAPJR, OR RARAI»LS, scr-ix;/-pis.- 
An ancient Egyptian god who appears to liavo 
been identified with (Liris iinitcd with Apis, i.c., 
Osiiis. in the chaiacli*r of a sort of Kgyiitian 
Pluto. tSeiapis i.s a Greek narin*, and the goil 
wa. introduced into Flgypt from Hinopc. 

SERF, serf (Lat., scn>K»).--Tho name given 
in France to those persons wlio, in tin* dark .ages, 
were in the lowest condition of slavery. They 
wore attached to tin- soil, aiwl Iransferable along 
wiUi it. Tlit'ir emiincijiation was extremely 
gradual, coinimmcing aliout tlie time of tho 
i'rusades, and not fully accomplished till the 
time of the Revolution. Russia was the only 
countiy in Flui'ojm where this species of hondaga 
e.xibtcd. A decree was, liowever, passed in i86t 
for their emancipation in two years. 

SERGEANT, snr'-jml (Vt., serpent). —For¬ 
merly an officer in England, nearly answering to 
the moie modem bailiff of tlie hundred ; also an 
officer wlioae duty was to attend on the king, 
and on the lord higli steward in court, or attest 
traitors and other oifenders. 

In Military Affairs, —\ sergeant is a noineoramis- 
sioiied olHcer, who Instnirt.s re, ruits in (tiscipline, 
forms the ranks, Ac. Thu* lln-re are tlie t/rnwiner 
sergeunf, drill sergeant, himpital sngi.aiit, quaiter- 
maiiie,r sergeant, lie. 

Sergeant-at-Arms,—In leglsl.alive bodies, an oflicer 
who execut-s the commands of Hic body, in pro-,ening 
order and punlsliing offence*. 

Sergeant-at-Law,—Tlie liiglicst ileqree in the roni- 
mon law, through which, all must pass before attaining 
the dignity of Judge. 

Sergeant-Major.—A non-commissioned offloer, who 
acts as a.s»Istant to the adjutant. 

Sergeanty.—fn England, sergeanty i.s of two kinds 
—grand sergeanty and 7/e/if sergeanty. 1 .rand sergeanty 
Is a particular kind of knight service tir tenure, by 
which the tenant ■was bound to do some special or 
honorary service to the king in person. Petit ser- 
geanty was a tenure by w'hich tiie tenant wa* bound 
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EngUnd for New York, whcro they arrived in 
1774. Their numhers rapidly increased, and 
they formed themselves into coinimmities called 
“familios,” each bolding property in common. 
Thors still exist a considorablo number of them 
in ths United States, and a few of them in Kng- 
laml; but they have given up the more violent 
of thex exercises. 

SH.\MANISM,.,AaM’ -an-i-fm .—The ancient 
roligioc of certain Asiatic tribes. It includes a 
belief in sorcery, and seeks to propitiate evil 
detnom by frantic gesticulations and sacrifices. 
Tho Stamanites, however, have neither idols 
nor altars. 

SHECHINAH. {Sec Siikkinah.) 

SHEEP STEALING.—in Law, is felony, 
and pinishablc with impriaomneDt for two years, 
or penal servitude from three to font teen yeats. 

SIIETKH, shcck. —A name given by the 
Arabs to tho ciders or chiefs of tlicir tribes, who 
arc vorj proud of their long line of noble ances¬ 
tors. Tie Mohammedans apply this term to the 
heads of 'dien monasteries, 

SIlEl'TNAIT, sftr.-Jci'-iirr. —Was the name 
givon by ho .Jews to tlie Divine Pfesence, which 
tested in tjc fornr of a cloud over the mercy seat, 
or between tho chorubira of the ark. The 
rabbins a.firm that it descended on the day of tho 
consecration of the ark by Moses in the wilder¬ 
ness, and afterwards p.i,ssed into the sanctuary of 
.Sulemon’s temple on the day of its dedication, 
eontinuing theio till the destiuction of .rerusalem 
uud tho temple by tho Chaldeans, and not after¬ 
wards seen, 

SHERIFF, sher'-if (Sax., firt/r-fitre/n, reeve 
or officer of the shire).—Is an officer of very 
gnat antiquity in this country, as well as in most 
otli.'r couiitiics m Europe, where he is known by 
coriespondiiig names. 

Hstory. —la Anglo Savon Hmas, the sryr-gereta 
“ wai the oIBcial aiipointetl by the king, whose province 
it w!« to carry into excentirm tlie judgments of tlie 
courls presided over by the carldonnan and other 
high llgmtarics, to lovy distresses, exact the imposts, 
contrbutious, and tithes; he had alsq the custody of 
prisoiers.”— iLtiiqienbcrii.) Tiiey seciii, however, to 
have been frociiieiitly, if not Kenenilly, chosen by the 
inhabitants of the several counlies, for the statute 28 
lidwiird I. 0. 8, which ordniiis that tho ]>e<iple sliould 
have the election of sheriffs in every slilre vvliere the 
shrievalty is not of iuheiltance, is evidently dcclara- 
topf ff a custom. U is very probaldc, however, that 
tills dcction required tlie royal approbation. By 14 
Mdward 11T. c. 7, it is enacted that no sheriff tarry tir 
his biiliwick more than a year, wlieu another shall 
lie oidained on the morrow of AH .Soaht (novv of 
St. A^artinl, by the chanc<- 11 or, treasurer, ami chief 
baron of the Exchequer, witli the chief justices of 
either bench, If they bo present. 

Kelhod of Appointment,—Tho usual cualoin now is 
for tbs lonl chancellor, fli-»t lord of the Treasuiy, and 
chancellor of tho Exchequer, together with alt the 
Judgm of tho three courts of common law, to meet in 
the Exchequer chamber on tiie morrow of 8t. Martin 
filth Nov,), the ehancoUor of the Exchequer presid¬ 
ing, when the judges reixsrt the muftes of tlireo fit 
persons In each county. These are afterwards re¬ 
ported, if approwl of, to the Queen, who then ap- 
ptlnts one of them to be sherflt. Whore the aiipoint- 
msnt Is le^l, and there ie no eufficlent excuse for hot 
accepting it. It is a misdemeanour to refose to serve. 

The Powere and Duties of a Sheriff ure various and 
extensive, being as a Judge, os the keeper of the king's 
peace, as a mlDlsterial otBcer of the superior courts of 
fustloe, or a^ the king’s bailiff. In his juilicial capa¬ 
city, hs has to hear and determine a variety of cml 


causes. As keep«>r of tlie iioace. ho is bound to purtam 
aud take all imudi.rur9, traitors, ftdoiis, aadotlicr inis- 
doois, and commit them to gaol for safe enstotiy ; lio 
may apprehend and eouiinit to prison all persons who 
break ihe peace, or attempt to break it; and is also '.11 
defend his county agiunst any ul tlio king's cueiuK'ii 
when they come into the laud; tor wliich purposes )■« 
may at any time summon tlie pns.se or iionm 

qf the county (which see). During uiiici;, he is tlie tbst 
man in the Nmnty, and superior in lank to any noldc- 
man therein. In his tniiiisterial capacity, lie is bimnti 
to execute many of the writs Usulng fn m tlie superior 
courts, and all writs of execution, and lie is also ic- 
aponsibUi for the execuUoii of criminals. As king's 
baililT, he has to preserve the riglits of the king wUiiiu 
bis bailiwick; mu.«t seUu all lands devolving to tlie 
crown by ceclieat or attainder, must levy all lines and 
fuifuituTcs, uiiiht seise and keep all wail's, wrecks, 
estrays, and the like. To assist him in his duties, the 
sbentf appoints an undemherlff, by whom, in fact, the 
duties of the odico are princtpally pcrformcil; besides 
wliora he has bailitfs anil gaolers. 

In Sootland, the slicritf, formerly called sherilf- 
deputo, is an oflicce whoso functions arc clilelly ul a 
judicial character. In eacli county (here is, at leu-t, 
one sheriff court, and in these a Urge igiillonuf I ho 
genera) litlgatiou of the county is carried on. 'I'lie 
immediate Inisiness of each court is conilurted belom 
a shcrilT siihstitatu, wlio resido.s within the counlv, 
and whoso decisions may. In general, bo brought bcfuio 
the principal shtiilf for rcvi.slon. 'I’he alieritrsprinciinil 
(with tho exce]illoi] of those of Ediiihurgli anil Laniiik) 
reside in Kdinbuigh, end carry on ordinary busIncMi 
before the courts there, hut cannot act as counsel in 
any cause coming from their own county. Each i‘i, 
however, required to liold eight courts In the ycai lu 
his county. He Is iqipointed by the crown, anti lu Ids 
oflice ()({vtfrm umA rulptm, and must be. an advmalo 
of at least three years' standing. The Hlioiitf apjioiui-j 
his substitutes, wlio must ho advocaliw, wiikAa to tho 
signet, solicitors before the supreme couits, or proi 11- 
r.itors before sheritT courts of at least llirec .veuts' 
standing, and approved I'f Iry the lonl president and 
lord justice clerk; and, once apjaiiuted, tiie-y uani.ot 
be removed unle.% witli the consent of these jtidgi s. 
No sheriff-substitute can act as law agent, conveyancci, 
or hanker, and he must not ho absent from his county 
mor'isthan six weeks in one year, or more than two 
weeks at a time, unless ho obtain the couRcnt of the 
sheiiff There is no pecuniary limitation to civil cas.'s 
tliat may be tried in the cuurt.of tho sliciiff within his 
own county, but his authority docs not extend toqui . 
tions legardiiig heiitalilc or real projierty, or nctioim 
which aie declaratory of rights. Tlie proceedings jo 
the ordinary sheriff's court are chiefly conducterl by 
written pleadings, and without the aid of a jury; bub 
for the recovery of small ildits (nnder Lu), lie haa a 
Beivuate court, wliere the jirocudiire is oral and sum¬ 
mary. %y railway statutes and other acts, the sheriff 
is sometimes called upon to empanel it jury to ahsii-t 
him in making valuations, Ac. Jri criminal matters 
the sheriff has ah.o an ettensive jurl'ulictlou, except 
the four great crimes of muider, rape, robbery, and 
wilfnl fire-raising, fie tries such otiminal caves os it 
is not thought necesuiry to bring Ijofore tlic (leurt of 
Justiciary, ami in imjiortant cases he is asKistr'd by a 
jury. As his authcnity does not extend beyond ins 
own district, he lias not jiower of transporting or sen¬ 
tencing to penal scivilude. AiiclniiUy he had the 
power of passing sentento of death upon coriv clion 
before a jury, but this has fallen Into disuse. Kiirthcr, 
the sheriff is tiio soveieign's Imincdintc icprcvenlatue 
within the county, entorciiig tlie ilcdsiuns of tlm 
courts of law generally, and iiupcrlnlcnilui/ cvi-ry- 
thiiiR done uu4cr the autliority of wtmt is cjlled tho 
“executive.’* 

HHHJBGLETII, Mb'-ho-hth (Hub., an car 
of corn).—Tho word by which the (Jilcvadifcs 
tested tho Eohniirnites after the battle narratid 
in Judges xii. Tho latter, being unable to sound 
the aspirate, called it sibboleth, anil wero thus 
detected. The term is now sometimoa anpln d 
to a watchword, or opinions on which all tho 
members of a party aro agreed. 

SHINTO. —^Tho State religion of Japan, but 
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Biulclha has nearly as many temples and wor- 
Bhipjnus. The Uonesis of the sacred Shinto hook, 
tho Nihonki and tl>e Kojiki, desciibes a Bupreme 
Bciii^, “ tho Jjord of the centre of Heaven,” 
from whence emanated the “Lofty Producer” 
and tho “ Divine Producer; *’ also other creative 
ileities, called “ the Male who invites ” and the 
“Female who invites.” Tliese produced the 
elements—the sea, the earth, and principally the 
islands of Japan. Among their children was 
Amaterasu, the sun goddess, who is j)erhap8 the 
predominant Shinto ilivinity; but the Shinto 
religion boasts numberless gods, and i.H really a 
system of Pantheism, including tho worship of 
ancestors. 

SHIRE, shire (Sax. schyran, to divide).—Tho 
name given to distticts into which the whole of 
Drctit Britain is divided. It was originally a 
division of tho kingdom under the jurisdiction of 
an earl or count, whoso authority was iutvustod 
to the shirr-reeve, or sheriff, on which officer the 
govoinment ultimately devolved. (See OotNTY.) 

SHROVE TUESDAY, shrove. —The Tucs- 
(hvy following Quinejuagesima Sunday, and im¬ 
mediately preceding Ash Wednesday, and is 
called also Oonfession Tuesday, because the 
iloinau Catiiolic Church enjoins confession to bo 
made on tli.at day iu prepaiation for the fast of 
Lent. Although a day of confession. Shrove 
Tuesilay was also fonnerly a day of sport and 
pastime, being considered tho last day of tlbiist- 
mas, and was celebrated with plays, masques, 
cock fighting, kc. 

Shrove Tide (.Anglo-Saxon, veri/an, to slirlve, to 
confess). - 'L'lie days Iniraudiatuly preceding Asb- 
■yVediic.sday. 

SIBYL, sib'-il. —Is the name by which several 
prophetic women were designated, all of whom 
belong to the mythical ages of ancient hi.story ; 
but the name has also been applied to female 
soothsayers of historical times. 

SION MANUAL, sine vian'-u-al.—la tho 
royal signature, which is superscribed at the top 
of royal grants, letters patent. &c. It consists of 
the n.ime with the initial letter of the title, and 
sometimes the name also is in initial; as Victoria 
B., or V.K. It is usually placed at the top left- 
hand corner of the instrument, the privy^ignet, 
or the great seal, as the ease may be, being 
usunlly neoessary to eomplete its validity. It 
requires to bo countersigned generally by a prin¬ 
cipal secretary of state, or by the Lords of the 
Treasury. 

SI MONY, sim’-o-ne. — In Ecclesiastical 
affairs, is the ooriupt presentation of any one to 
a lienefice for gift, money, or reward : and is so 
laillcd from Bimon Magnus, who, as narrated in 
the Acts of the Apostles, attempted to purchase 
tiio gifts of the holy Bjiirit with money. Simony, 
by the canon law, was consideied a very grievous 
otfouco, being the more otlious because accompa¬ 
nied by perjury; tor the presentee is sworn to 
have committed no simony. A statute was 
passed in (ho 31st year of Elizabeth, laying down 
ihevariops ways in which simony may he com- 
mitteil with the penalties annexed thereto; and 
in the i2tli of Queen Anne, another act was 
passed on the same subject. As the law now 
stands, it is simony for any i>erson to purchase 
the next presentation while the church is vacant; 
it is aimony for a spiritual person to piirohase for 
himself the next presentation, although the 


church be full; it is simony for any perssn to 
purchase a next presentation, or if the purshase 
he of an advowson, the next presentation by a 
jiurcbaaer would be simoiiical if there is any 
agreement or arrangement between the parties at 
the time of the purchase for causing a vacarey to 
to be made. If a person purchase aii'-adv«wson 
while the church is vacant, a presentation 5 y the 
purchaser for that vac&ncy is simony. 

SIN, sin .—The evil in human natuie, dis¬ 
obedience to the laws and commands rf the 
Almighty, also the moral defect or tendency to 
ervert good which appears to be inherent in 
uman nature. Sin may, perhaps, be d-vided 
into two kinds—(1) that which does rigid thinra 
in a wrong way; (a) the commission of deods 
which aie absolutely vicious and evil in them¬ 
selves. We must also point out that, aocoiding 
to ordinary theology, men arc not only s.nneis 
individually, hut are also partakers of a linful 
nature. [See Oiuginal Sin.') 

SINECURE, si'-ne-ktire (Lat., curd, 
without care or charge).—An ccclesiastbal bene¬ 
fice without cuie of souls ; as whete a rector of 
a imrish has a vicar under him, eiubwed and 
charged with the euro, so that he is lot obliged 
either to duty or icsidence; or when a church 
has fallen down, and the paiish beconcs desti¬ 
tute of jianshioucrs. In a more geneial sensn, 
it is applied to any office with no duties attached 
to it. 

SINKING FUND, (.svo National Debt.) 

SISTERS OF CHARITY. -An institu¬ 
tion, of females in France, whose business it is to 
minister to the indigent in sickness and distrcis. 
They originated from a noble lady, Louise le Gns, 
and received the approbation of (Jlemont IX, in 
i66o. 

SIVA, si'-mh, —^The third deity of the 
Hindoo triad. 

SLANDER, slawl'-er (Nor., cseJaundet ),— 
In Law, is the malicious defamation of a nan’s 
character by spoken words, as libel is by wr.tten 
words. (Sec Lihkl.) Blander is of two kinds: 
one which is actionable, as necessarily importing 
some genoial damage to the party slanders; the 
otiier actionable only when some special daiiage 
has been actually caused. The former includes 
such words as impute to a person crimes or 
mistlemeanours that are legally punishable in a 
court of law ; such as tend to injure him u his 
irofession, trade, or calling, by which he jains 
lis liveliliood, as imputiug to him malpraetice, 
incompetence, &o.; such as tend to his exolision 
(lom society or to disparage him in an of&eof 
public trust. In the other case, the words, 
though untiuo and maliciously spoken, are not 
ill themselves actionable, unless the party ag¬ 
grieved is able to prove that he has sustained loma 
certain actual loss therefrom. The words require 
to bo maliciously sjioken ; and hence, if spoken 
in a friendly manner, of by way of advice, they 
are not actionable. There are certain kinds of 
communications which are regarded as privi¬ 
leged, and therefore not actionable ; as when a 
master is called upon to give the character of a 
servant, or when a man communicates to another 
circumstanccB which it is right that he should 
know in relation to a matter in which they have 
a mutual interest. If the dcfendaift be able to 
prove the words to bo true, no action will lie for 
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defamation, 'whether sj^cinl damage haa ensued 
or not; for the law liolds them to be ju^tituiblc, 

SLAVERY, gJaii/-rr-c (Dan., sfnve, a slavol. 
—Is that state or condition in which one man 
becomes the absolute property of another, anil 
may bo sold by him like a beast of burden in the 
market. Repugnant as such a state of things 
may appeaf to nature and /eason, there can be 
no doubt that it iirevaileif to a great extent 
among all the great nations of antiquity. The 
Ijatin name servus, which is usually translated 
servant, properly signifies a slave, and is derived 
from servant to preserve; the servit or slaves, 
being such persona as were taken in war, and 
tlicir lives preserved, on condition of tlieir be¬ 
coming tbu absolute ]iroi>erty of their master.^. 
In Uke manner, the Hebrew woi-d in the Old 
Testament, which in our version is translated 
servant, properly signifies slave. 

History —From the cur^e which Noah denounceil 
uiKin Uain and Canaan, iinninliatcly alter the Peluae, 
we have re.-ison to bclievi' tliat the state existed even 
in antediluvian times, slavery was autliurlzed by the 
■iewibh law, wliich livys down many diiections as to 
Iiow slaves are to be treated. Foreign Hlave.s might be 
obtained by capture, purehaso, or by being born in the 
lionsp; ami over these tlio masters had entile autho- 
idy to sell, exchange, judge, punish, or even to put 
them to deatli, A Hebrew might fall into slavery 
111 v.irious ways. Tf reduced to poverty, he might sell 
liimself for a slave ; a father might sell ills children for 
■.lavev, or creiiitors miglit sell their delitors; but in such 
cases tlu) slave was not to be treated as a slave, but as 
a hired servant, and was 16 be restored to freedom at 
the year of j iibilee. In Fgypt, (.'lialdea, Arabia, and all 
over the lilast, slavery existed to a very great extent, and a 
large tratlic in slaves wascarried on. .\jnoog the Greeks, 
even as early as the time of llutiier, we hnd sl.tvcry a re¬ 
cognized institution ; and none of the <5 reek philo- 
sephers seem to have regarded it as other than a regular 
and natural state of Uiings Aristotle lays it down 
that a cornpicte liouscliold comprises both slaves ami 
freemen, and defends the institution on tlie ground of 
diversity of races ; and oven I’lnto, in his jierfcct state, 
only desires tliat no Greeks sliould be made slaves by 
Greeks At Atiicns, as well as iq the other stales of 
Greece, there was a regular slave-market, called the 
kiil.hs, because the slaves stooitiound in acirole. Tlio 
number of slaves in all tlie Greek states was very great, 
far exceeding the number of freemen. According to 
a census made during the archonship of Demetrius 
I’liaiereus. there were in Attica ■.ii,oootfrce citizens, 
10,000 si rangers, and 400,000 slaves. Even those who 
(louht the accuracy of those figures admit that tliere 
must have been three or four slaves to one of tlie free 
pnpuliitlun. At Athena, even the poorest citizen had 
a slave to take care of his household; and Plato re¬ 
marks that some had fifty, and even more. At Atlieus, 
and in Greece generally, slaves are said to have been 
more humanely treatcil than In Home, where they 
could bo tortured, and even put to deatli, at the dis¬ 
cretion of their masters. .Afterwards, a spirit of greater 
humanity began to prevail, and a succession of edicts 
were enacted by Claudius, Hadrian, and Antonlnns 
I’lus, by which the jurisdlctlun of life and death was 
taken away from the masters, and referred to the 
magistrate, and the erga<,UUa, or dungeons of cruelty, 
■wore abolished. Uumo, in his “ Essay on the I’opu- 
louanesB of Ancient Nations," says that some great men 
among the Homans possessed to the number of 10,000 
slaves; and Mr. Blair, in his “ Inquiry Into the State 
of Slavery among the Bomans," assigns as many as 
tliree slaves to every free perton In Italy in the time of 
tlie Emperor (.‘laudlus, Slaves were not only employed 
ill the usual domestic offices, and in the lalioure of the 
deld. but also as mechanics, artisans, and in every 
branch of industry, some of them even filling offices of 
honour and trust, as factors or agents for their masters 
in the matiagemeut of business. The spread of Cbrts- 
tlaiiity did much to ameliorate the condition of the 
stave, though the possession of them was for a long 
time not re^tded as contrary to Christian prin¬ 
ciples ; and down to the age of Theodosius, weUthy 


persons continued to ki>cp as many ax* two or tlinio 
thousand of them Justliilaii dtd nivicli to pnmiote 
the ultimate extinction of slavery . but the iiiiiiiber of 
slaves was again increased by the invasion of the lair- 
iiaiians ; and finally tlio slaves iM-csme nieigid iii tlie 
villeins and serfs of tlio Middle .\gcs. 'I'lie peisunal 
servitude which grow out of tlie abuses of Hie feudal 
system, and to whicii the GerniniH iiiul lieen uccus- 
truiied, oven in their primitive settleiueiiU, was ox- 
cecdnigiy griSvous, but It is not siijiposed to haxu 
equalled, In severity or degradation, flic doimwl'c 
slavery of the ancients, or among the Kuvoiwim coio- 
Dies on the other side of the Atlaiitui. 'l'b» feudal 
vllleiii of the lowest order was indeed subjerted to Hie 
mo.xt ignoble services; but In tlie eye of tlio law, In 
England, he was regai^eil as a villein only to Ins own 
master; to all other persons he was a free man, and 
he was even protected against excessive iiijiiries at the 
bamis of ills master, whoiiilglit lie made answerable at 
Hie king's suit. That Africa was free from tlie blot 
whieli stained more advanced countries, even at a very 
early period, it is inipoHsiblo to 8up|)n.se, and is fully 
conilniied liy what glinijises we obtain of its early 
history. There is no trutli, therefore, in tliestateuienc 
that Europeans were the first to introduce tliat trade ; 
for it has been proved that a great trade in slaves was 
earned on from the coast of Guinea by tlie Arabs some 
hundreds of years before the Purtiigucve. embarked in 
the traffic. The Portuguese began to transport iiegris'S 
from their possessions in Africa to bpanisti America In 
1401. In 1517 the Emperor Charles V. legalized the 
slave-trade, and graiiteii a patent to certain jieisons to 
carry 11 on. The French under Iziiils X 111 ., and tlie 
Kiiglisb under Queen Klizahetb, formally permilted 
tills ^rade. The must imiiortaiil inurkets for slaves 
in Africa were lioniiy and Calabar, on the const ul 
Guinea, end Hiey still remain among the priiicipiil 
Here tlie slaves who came from the interior were ex 
changed for rum, brandy, toys, iron, salt, Ac. ; and 
till! number of tliose beings wlio have been llm-s 
torn from their coiiiitiy iluring threu cciituriis is lal- 
eulated to amount to above forty millions. The siifler- 
iiigs of the slaves during the jiassago weie lionible, It 
being estimated timt from !.<; to w per cent pcrislicd 
oil it. 

Efforte for the Abolition of Slavery.—Almost from 
the very time that this traffic was estaliliHljcd, tlicrc 
w^cre persons who more or less jiowerfiiHj declared 
against it; but the lioiionr of having syNleTiiatically 
and BUCA'cssfiilly taken up tlie cause of the slave lie- 
longs emjiliatically to the Qiiakzr.s, ami the inuveincnt 
began more particularly about 17-Z7. In 17X i the Quak¬ 
ers entirely abolished it among themselves; and in 
1773 Oraiiville .‘vharp obtained a decision of the I'.uglibli 
judges, in the fainoiis case of the negro Somerset, llial 
a slave as soon as he sets his tout upon Engli-sh ground 
becomes free. In 178'), a petition for the abolition of 
Hie slave-tnade was addressed to Parliament by the 
Quakers* and supported by Sir Cecil Wray ; and in 
1787 a society for the suppression of the slave-trade 
was established in London, and numbered among its 
members Wilberforce, Sharp, Dillwyii. ami Tliomas 
Clarkson, then a young graduate of Cauilirldge, to 
wliose enthusiasm and energy the cause is probably 
more Indebted than to the laliours of any other man. 
The subject was again lirought before Parliament In 
T7SS, and an order obtained for a committee of the 
privy council to inquire Into It. On Iho lalh May, 
1789, Wilberforce made his first speech in the IIoiiru 
on tlie subject, and was ably supported by IJnrke, Fox, 
Granville, and Pitt; but it was not till 1791 that he 
was able to move for leave to tiring in a bill for pre- 
venting the further importation of slaves into the iVest- 
Indtaii colonies. After a sloriiiy debate, the motion 
was lost by 88 to 163. In April, lyqr, 330 |ielltiuns 
were received from England and 1S7 from S<-otlan<l, 
and Wilberforce moved tliat the trade oiiglit to bo 
aliolished. An amendment for its gradual alHiiition 
was carried by a large majority, and a few days after¬ 
wards the House parsed a re-iolution for its aliolitlon 
in 1796. This measure w.as, however, defeated In the 
House of Lords. Various subsequent atlenipt* were 
equally unsuccessful, being geiictally defeated in the 
House of Commons. At leiicth a bill jiasscd both 
houses successfully, and received the loyal assent on 
the sxlh March, 1807. In 1811 Mr. Brougham Intro- 
duceo a bill, which unuilmously passed through both 
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honqes, declatlnK tho trade in slaves to be felony, and 
punishable with fourteen yuara’ transportation; and an 
act of ib24 mode slave-trading a capital offence, by the 
name of piracy—in iSty mitigated to transportation 
lor life. JJuring the agitation against the slave-trade, 
the abolitionists studiously kept out of view the ques¬ 
tion of the emancipation of the slaves; but Imnuj- 
diatuly on the passing of the act of jSoy, they formed a 
new association, called the "African Institution," 
whiclk afterwards became merged in thtf Anti-Slavery 
■'Society. Clarkson renewed liia agitation throughout 
the country; iocal societies were formed everywhere, 
and tracts and other publications circulated on behalf 
of the slave. At length, in March, 1823, Wllberforce 
I>reseutcd a petition to Parliament for the extinction of 
slavery, and soon after, a motion by Mr. liustoa, to 
the same etfect, was defeated by Mr. Canning. Prom 
that time various measures were introduced, till at 
length. In 1833, tho ministry was Induced to bring 
forward a measure which was introduced by Mr. 
Stanley, tJien secretary for the colonies. After much 
discussion and considerablo oppo.sition, it passed both 
houses, aud obtained the rc^al assent on the 38th 
Augnst, 1U33. In terms.of this act, slavery was to 
cease throughout tho ifritish empire on the ist Augnst, 
1P.34; sfaves, liuwevcr, of six years old and upwards 
were required to become “apprenticed labourers” to 
those who had been their owners in slavery, one cla<i8 
being required to serve for four years, tlio other for 
six. further, tho sum of twenty miUions was to be 
raised and distributed as comi>ensatioii-uiunoy among 
tlm different slave-owners. On the ist August, 1834, 
nearly Kou.ooo negroes became nominally free; and 
their average value over eight years being taken in the 
several places, gave a total of £45,381,738. Several of 
the colonies declined having to do with apprentices at 
nil, tvnd emancipated tlieir slaves at once. In the 
spring of 1838 the (luustion of immediate emauolpatlon 
was agitated, and the colonists forthwith prix-eeded to 
carry it Into eifeet, so that by the tst August, 183S, 
Hiero was not a slave loft in any Urltlsh oolony, except 
the Mauritius, which followeii soon after. The slave- 
trade is now prohibited by the laws of every Europaan 
eb-vte except Portugal, by which it is still conlinucd 
within ceitain geographical limibs; aud aU of tlim 
have agreed to enforce the strictest measures in rug.3rd 
to tlm nglit of searcii, and to le^rd those engaged iii 
the trade as pirates. In the Boutneru states of North 
.America slavery existed until tile close of f he American 
tlvil War. Thera slaves were regarded, in many 
respects, as things or_ property, rather than iicreoiis, 
and were vendible ati personal estate. They were 
Assets in tho hands of executors for the payment of 
debts, and could not bo emancipated by will or other¬ 
wise to thejnc] Lidice of creditors ; they could not take 
property by descent or purchase, and all they found 
and all they held lualouged to Ihelr master; tlioy could 
not make lawful contracts, and tliey weie deprived of 
civil rights. At present li88i), slavciv continues in 
Egypt, altliough tribunals liave been established to 
puiiish cases oC slave dL'nlmg. A cunveutlon was 
made in 1877, by which the slave-lraile was to cease, 
ubsolutcly, before August 4tli, 1884. 

SMOKE NU]t5.\NCE ACT, THE, was 

imsseil in 18^4, having foice above ];Otulon Ilndgc. 
In 1656 another was imimcil to apply to stuainers 
below Ijondon Hridge, and also to potteries ami 
gloss houses previously nxemptetl. Since Ihen, 
enactments have iiocn i>assed for all the kingdom 
wlicroby every furnatu employed in working 
engines, ice., &c., have to consume their own 
smoke, or the iiroprietors have to pay a penalty. 

SMUGOLING, smuj'-(lUmi {Dw., fmokktUn, 
to smugglo).~ln Law, is tho ofiEonce of imiiorting 
or exporting prohibitetl articles, or nitides with¬ 
out ^yirig the duties imposed thereou by the 
laws of the customs and excise. 

Laws 'against Smuggling,—Under tills head, the 
strictly customs lass comprise various otfem-es not 
included in the above dettnltton. Thus, smug¬ 
gled goods comprise " iiutiabla goods unshiiqied 
In tiu) Uniteil Kingdom, on which customs or other 
duties have not been paid or secureil; prohibited 
goods Imported into any port of the United Klngdum; 


goods clandestinely or illegally removed from any 
warehouse or other place of security in which they 
may have been deposited for home consumption or 
exportation; goods proiiibfted to be exported put tm 
board any ship, or brought to any quay or other place 
to be shippeil for ex[iortation ; goods prohibited to be 
exported found in any package produced to any ot&cer 
as containing goods not so prohibited; goods subject 
to duty or restriction on impoitation, or prohibited to 
bo imported, found cimcealcd on board any ship or 
boat within anyiKiTt of tho United Kingdom; gtfods 
of the latter cla.ss found, either before or after lauding, 
to have been so concealed on board in such iiort." In 
all these cases tlio goods, together with any goods 
found packed with, or used in concealing them, are 
liable to forfeiture. Anyotlicerof customs, Ac., em¬ 
ployed in the prevention of smuggling, may search 
any person on board ship, or who shall have landed, 
if he has good reason to suppose that such verson has 
uncustomed or prohibited goods about him; but 
before search such person may require to be taken 
before any justice or the collector, or other principal 
ofiicer of customs, who shall determine the reasonable¬ 
ness of the cause, and cither discharge such person, or 
order him or her to he searched. Any person just 
landed from a ship, who, upon being questioned, shall 
deny liaving any foreign goods in his possession, and 
such bo afterwards discovered, they shall be lorfcited, 
and the person shall also forfeit thrice the value of tlie 
goods. If any persons, to the number of three or 
more, armed with firearms or other offensive we.apon8, 
shall, within the United Kingrlnm, or any of the pirts, 
harbours, or creeks thereof, bo a.sscmbled in order to 
be aiding, or shall aid, in the illegal lauding, running, 
or carrying away of proliibited goods, or goods liable 
to any duties which hare not been paid or received ; 
or in rescuing or taking away such goods after 
seizure; or in rescuing arty person apprehended for 
any offence made felony by any Act relating to tlio 
customs ; or in preventing tho apprehension of any 
person guilty of such offence, every person so offend¬ 
ing, and every persou aiding therein, shall be guilty of 
felony, and is liable to penal servitude for life, or not 
less than fifteen years, or to be imprisoned for not ex¬ 
ceeding three ye,arg. If any penson (in company with 
more than four other persons) bo found with any goods 
liable to forfeiture under any Act relative to the cus¬ 
toms or excise; or (in company with one ot her person 
within five miles of the coast or of any tidal rivci) bo 
found carrying offensive arms or weapons, or disguiscil 
In any way, lie shall be adjudged guilty of felony, and 
may be sentenced to penal servitude for not more tlian 
seven or less tlian three years. And persons assault¬ 
ing or obstructing any such officers as above nientioned 
(or their as.sistants) in the peiformance of tlieir duty, 
by force or viplence, are pnnisbable with (lenal servi¬ 
tude for not more than seven or less than three years, 
•or with imprisonment with hard labour for not more 
than tlirec years. Tliuse and tlie other enai'tmeiits 
bearing upon the siib]cct arc principally contained in 
Act 16 & 17 Viet. c. 107 (ctmimonly C.iUed the Customs 
Consolidation .Vet, 1853), as amended by 18 & ig Viet. 

SOCI.4L CONTRACT, so'-she-al .—A term 
applied by philosophers to a supposed contract, 
which is tho foundation of authority in eveiy 
government. “Men,” says Locke, "being by 
nature all free, equal, and independent, no one 
can be nut out of his estate and subjected to tho 
political power of another, without his own con¬ 
sent. Whosoever, therefore, out of a state of 
nature, unite into a community, must be under¬ 
stood to give up all tho power necessary to the ends 
for which tlicy unite in society, to tho majority 
of the coinmuuity; ” " and this is done by merely 
agreeing to unite into oue political society. ’ 
"Tliis is that, and that only, which did or could 
give beginning to any lawful government in the 
world.” We have, however, no evidence of any 
government having been formed in this way; 
but, on the other hand, wo have evidence of not 
a few having originatetl without any pretence of 
a fair consent, or voluntary BubjehUoa of the 
people. 
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SOCIALISM, so'-ske-al-tm.—Tha doctiitio 

taught by an enthusiast named Hubert Owen, 
who (MrolKwed to rcorgjenizo society by banishing 
old motives of action, including rcligiun in any 
ol its special forms, and to establish the social 
edifice on the basis of co-opeiation and mutual 
usefulness. 

SOCIETY, «o-si'-e-fe socim, a com- 
]iaoion).—number of persons associated to¬ 
gether for some purpose—religious, benevo¬ 
lent, literary, political, &c. {Sec A.ssociation. ) 
When formed for convivial or social inirposes, 
they arc commonly denominated clubs. (AVe 
CI.UB, l'’RIKNDI.Y SOClKTtKS, JllllLDINO SOOIK- 
'I'lEsi, Asiatic Societies, Inhchance, &c.) 

SOCINIANS, so-sin'-e-am .—A .sect of Chris¬ 
tians, named after their founder, Faustus Socinus, 
a native of Sienna, born in 1539, and died in 1O04. 
The Sooinians maintain that the Father alone is 
truly and properly God; that Jesus Christ was a 
mere man, who had not existence before he was 
conceived by tiie Virgin Mary, and that the Holy 
Ghost is no distinct person. They own that the 
name of God is given in Scripture to .Jesus Christ, 
but ooiiteud that it is only a deputed title, in¬ 
vesting Inm, however, with an absulutu sover- 
I'ignty over all created beings, and londcring liim 
nn object of worship to men and angels. They 
tieny the doctrini’s of satisfaction and impubid 
righteousness, and regard original sin and pre¬ 
destination as scholastic chimeras. They like¬ 
wise maintain the sleep of tlie soul after death, 
.and they say that it will bo laised again with the 
body at the resurrectioii. In the present day, 
the term Soc'.iiiau is commonly a]ii>lied to such 
.IS hold the Cnitariiin deetiini's, which ate siiiii- 
lar, but not e-sactly the same. {.S'ee U.NlTAKl.VN- 
lAM.) 

SOCRATTC rilTLOSOPHY, so-krat’-ih. 
— The name given to that system, or rather 
metliud of xea-soning, which had laucrates for its 
.luthor (born n.O. 408. died ‘39^)- This “ Father' 
of l-'hilosophy ” did not attempt to evolve any 
perfect system of doctiine. He wished latlior to 
divert men's inimlB from the vanity of setting 
themselveai up as piiilosuphers, apd make them 
employ their i,hDughts in learning and investi¬ 
gating, instead of prematurely commencing at 
once to expound and instruct, with crude and 
superficial notions and princijdes. He saw tlie 
errors and defects of the sy.stcin3 around him, 
and probably also foresaw that the taste for in¬ 
quiry into truth, which he w^as ever awakeiimg, 
must soon load to the formation of a pliilosoidn- 
cal literature at Athens, it is comiiion to com¬ 
pare !joe.rates with Hacon, and there is much in 
common Iwtweeu the two philo'^opheis ; neither 
of them left behind him any detiiiitc system upon 
specific articles of philosophy; and each rather 
showed the way to think, than tlie results of 
thouglit. The object of each was not to think 
for men, but to teach men to think for them¬ 
selves ; and their puiimsos were alike directed to 
“ utility,’* to the profttejile, as distinguished from 
the merely formal and the practically inappli¬ 
cable. The pliysical theorists of Ins time were 
to Socrates what the schoolmen were to Hacon; 
and hence their iiaths lay in ojqiosite ilirections, 
HocOo conducted science into tho woild of 
matter, while Socrates led her into the heart 
raid actions of man. (See JJ.voosian Philo- 
flOPHT.) 3!he labour of Socrates was “directed 
to the establishment of true moi-al and religious 


principles, in opposition to tlie ftilse and uiih- 
chievoUB principles which he observed were com¬ 
monly acted upon and avowed m tho world. 
The excellence ami supn m.uy of self-knowledge 
is what he wras ever Lnciilvatiog; and of self- 
knowledge, not as a matter of intellectual curi¬ 
osity, or for its value as a science, but in order to 
Bolf-govonynent and to bappi-.u .ss.'' “ Uis first 
ett'ort, then, was to open tho minds of men to a 
jicrceptiou of the value of this knowledge and of 
their own need ot it..’’ IL; did not value ihiiticii- 
lar studies, bec.ausc. they ministered to the neees- 
sities or conveniences of liuiiian life; lieiico, ho 
was no utilitarian, in the modem signification of 
that term. He disiiaraged idiysical science and 
all merely physical knowlevlge, in comparison with 
that which was lesefiil for luiman life. Aristotlo 
informs ns, that in tlie splicre of general pliilo- 
sojiliy, two discoveries arc justly attributed to 
Socrates—the inductive tiierJiod of inquiry and 
the practice of seeking general del'mitions. Thei n 
may bo some ground for laippomng that Plaio 
has inipioved upon tho couvcisatioiis whie-h ho 
reports of his in.aster; but tha Soi rates of Xeno¬ 
phon jirocceds on tlie same plan. Ho is said 
never to have been weary of investig.-iting. J’ro 
fossiiig to know nothing himself, lie put hiw 
questions so as to show tho iguoiuuce of others. 
Ho proccedt'd veiy much as the skilful investi¬ 
gator of nature in tho present day doe.s with Ins 
exporiinonts, by a strict sy-teiu of analysis. 
Having obtained an answer, he proceeds In louiid 
on that another question, studiously dirceted to 
elicit tho an-svi'er which might servo for furtle-v 
inquiry; and so on, until he had reduced the 
first profiosition to soiue siiiijde elemcneK, eleai ly 
showing its truth or I'al.vehood. “He, far 1 k- 
yoiid all 1 over knew,"’says Xenophon, “wh'ii 
ho spoke earned convieiion to liis lieureis. ' 
Vast as nature, all minds could find their 
systems in him; and, aceordmgly, from his 
teaching, with new and regulated energies, wo 
fimi philosophy giving birtli to various syslinis; 
the most prominent of which arc those of I'lato 
and Aristotle. 

SULIGITOR, ao-tin'-(-for.- -In I/iw, is tho 
designation of persons ndniilted to eoinluct suits, 
&c., in the court of t’lianccry, aft attorneys in. 
thecomts of common law. (See ArroiiNKV-AT- 
JiAW.) 

Bobcitor-Oeneral is an olficet o( the crown, who 
ranks next to tlioutlorn«v-j?enoral, with v.h»iii, indricU, 
he is assoeiattat in cmniucting the leg.al husiness of 
theeinvvn (.'•>.! ATroiisKV-iJKMKVi..) I'suaUy. when 
tlie one iias tirun seledcil trom the coiiiuion law the 
Other IS chosen from llic eqnlly bai. When the olhot 
ol attorney general is vacJint, or it.s holder oll.ciwi,e 
engaged, the soJultor-gencral siiiiiilie-s iits iil.ice ; and 
wlieii that otiicu is vacant, the selicilor general aiiiiost 
always succeeds. 

SUNG OF SOLOMON. (,s,c t!AVTici.i.>',.> 

SORHISM, ao/'-i.hh (Gr . a-ii/'iiami'j. — fit 
Jxigic, is a syllogism wliicii coutaini. wui.e tallacy 
ai>t to be overlooked at fiist-sight. iMost e.nma 
are sophisms, but usually Ihe temi implies 
also that tho person using it i.s in sonic nicasiiro 
coiisoious, and endeavours to conceal it by sub¬ 
tlety. It IS So constructed as to i-eeni to waTiiint 
the conclusion, hut does not, and is faulty either 
in form or argument. 

SOFHlt:iTS, sof-ista (fir,, sofMsfejt, from 
gophia, wisdom).—The niinio given to a class of 
philosophers who aroso in aneient Greece about 
the 5th centuiy B.C. 'They went about discours- 
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ing and debating, and taught for hire the youth 
of rich und noble families. Hence they came to 
be I egarded as pursuing philosopliy more for the 
sake of gain than from any proper love of it. 
They cultivated the various arts of persuasion, 
and in their attacks upon each other, labouring 
to expose and lay bare the dulusions of appear¬ 
ance, they acquired great dexterity in the use of 
terms, and frequently attempted to secure victory 
by tho use of specious fallacies. Some of them, 
indued, professed to instruct in tho art of making 
all sorts of orations, and how to speak for or 
against any cause whatever. Hence they were 
frequently held up to ruliculc by Kocrates and 
Kato; but there can bo no doubt that their 
labours were of service in tending to improve the 
language. “The very circumstance,” says Ritter, 
“ that tlieir rules were intended to be subservient 
to the ends of fallacy and <leception, must have 
afforded a stronger motive to the philosophical 
spirit to biing under investigation the true forms 
of thought and expression which had been neg¬ 
lected by earlier philosojihers ; and, accordingly, 
we find that they occupied much of the attention 
of Hocrates." Tlie most distinguished of the 
yophists were Trotagoras of Abdcra, llippias of 
Elis, (li)i'gi.vs of Ijoontiuin, Prodicus of (Juos, and 
Erithydomus of Chios. 

SOUL, mul (Or., pmrhd ; Ivat., anima). —In 
Philosophy, is applieil to tho inner or s]nritual 
]irinoi))le of man. According to Aristotle, tho 
soul is tl>at by which we live, feel, will, move, 
and understand. Among modern philosophers 
in Germany, a distinction is made between soul 
{SeHf) and spiiit (f/cisi), the former being the in¬ 
ferior pai t ot Dui nature, that which shows itself 
ill the phenomena of dreaming, and is connected 
with the brain; the latter, that part of our nature 
which temls to the purely rational, tlio lofty, and 
divine. There is believed to be evidence for this 
distinetion in Scripture, where the apostle Paul 
sneaks of the \Vord of God as dividing asunder 
the soul and spirit—tho foimer being regarded as 
the sentient or auimak prjnci])le in our being, the 
latter the rational, q’his twofold division of 
man's inner nature was coniinoii among the 
ancient Gicok philosophers, the soul being re¬ 
garded as the principle of life, tho spirit tlic 
principle of intelligence. AVlien, however, it is 
unnecessary to make a distinction between the 
two, tho term soul is used for both. 

SOULS, GDRE OF. —A technical term by 
wbicli the canon law describes the cliargc of a 
pastor over tho spiritual concerns of a Uoek. 

Sl’EA K EII. (^iff Pa rlia mknt. ) 

STATISTICS, sla-tis'-tiks ,—Derived from 
tho German <S'toa(, a state or body of mon existing 
together in social union, and is that dejiartmcnt 
of political science which is coiicerned in col¬ 
lecting and arranging facts illustrative of the 
condition and resources of a state. We cannot 
by il jn'iori reasoning discover the laws which 
regulate the complex fabric of human society. 
In order to tills, wo must proceed by induction 
from well-Rsccrtaincd facts; and hence the 
value of that science which takes upon itself tho 
collection'and arrangement of facts from which 
these la^'s may be deduced. To reasou upon 
such facts, and to draw conclusions from them, 
is the business of tho statesman and political 
economist. 

Value of Statistics.—The Btatesman learns from them 
those prinendes on which the well-being aud happiness 


of the people depend; the political economist, those 
laws that regulate the production and distiibution of 
wcaltJi. But while the statist collects uiatorials for 
the pulltlclaii and political economist, he must from 
them learn in what ctitcotions to pursue bis Investi¬ 
gations, and how to arrange his (acts so as to bring out 
the truths which they are calculated to convey. Facts 
collected in ignorance of the manner in which they are 
to be applied, or of the prlncipleg which they tend to 
illustrate, are in most cases of little value. On the 
other hand, the labours of the historian and geographer 
are of the utmost importance to the' statist, for it is his 
business to take up and show the practical bearings of 
the facts of history and geography on the condition of 
man. Thus while history narrates the long series of 
occurrences that are to be found in the annals of a coun¬ 
try, statistics only deals with those of them that may 
have contributed to form the character and llx the social 
and political condition of the people. The historian, 
too, usually travels over an extended period, while the 
statist brings his facta to bear upon a particular time. 
Hence it has been said that “Statistics is history at 
a stand; history, statistics in a state of progression.” 
IVlth geography the science of statistics is still more 
intimately connected; for the iihysical features of a 
country, its climate and prodjictions, its mountains, 
valleys, plains, &c., exert an important influence in 
determining the condition of the people But, indeed, 
every science that bears upon the condition of man 
enters more or less into the science of statistics, and, 
on the other hand, derives valuable aid from it. Law, 
medicine, chemist i-y, botany, zoology, geology, me¬ 
teorology, ethnology, anthropology, A^c., all contribute 
facts that are of value In statlslics. Numbers con¬ 
stitute an important part of the science of statistics, 
being that which gives precision and accuracy to its 
statements, and without which it would be little else 
than a mass of generalities and uncertainties But tp 
limit the science, as some do, to such facts as may be 
reduced to numerical calculation and exhibited iu 
tables, is to deprive it of all tliat is most interesting 
and instructive, and to render it of little practical 
value. Kigiires are the mere dry bones of statistics, 
wliich reiiuire to be systematically arranged and ex¬ 
plained, and the piineiples which tliey illustiate 
pointed out, before they can be of real value, it is by 
being thus restricted that statistics has been so fre¬ 
quently mailo the means of pTomulgating oi uphold¬ 
ing gross errors, and brought into disrejiute. When 
every one Is left to explain or arrange flgitres in his 
own way, there is scartiely a theory, however wild, or 
an error, however palpable, to which an ignorant or 
designing person may not by means of them give an 
air of truth, statistics, like every other science, has 
its principles, which require to be known, and in ac¬ 
cordance with which its facts are to be expounded. 
The first duty of the statist is to ascertain what reli¬ 
ance is to be placed uijon the facts or figures which 
are to form the basis of inquiry. There is no more 
frequent cause of error than tliat of regarding as com¬ 
plete what is only a partial statement of facta. His 
next duty is to arrange them so as to find out what in¬ 
ferences may bo legitimately drawn from them, and by 
a careful analysis and comparison of the facts, attempt 
to ascertain the nature and force of the various laws 
that have been acting upon them, beating in mind that 
cveiy one of tho social phenomena is not the result of 
one only, but of a multitude of causes, and “ amounts 
precisely to the sum of the efl'ects of the causes taken 
singly." But while we cannot know all the causes that 
have been at work in producing a certain result, there 
are certain of them that are readily recognizable, and 
it is to these that the statist principally directs, his 
attention. Having, for instance, ascertained the 
average duration of human life in a country at a par¬ 
ticular time, he arranges the figures by which that 
result has been obtained aocoiding to the circum¬ 
stances that tend more immediately to shorten or pro¬ 
long life, and thus ascertains how far each of them 
affects the general result. In dealing with large num¬ 
bers, too, an Important princi]ile cornea Into play, 
which gives precision ana accutacy to his investiga¬ 
tions : natneljr, that the influence of minor disturbing 
causes diminishes as the area of Invest!'.atlon in¬ 
creases, until we are justified in disregarding them 
altogether- It Is upon this principle th^ insurance 
companies are based. On the other hand, when deal- 



ing with sranll oumbcrs, some of the dlsturbiug causes 
wlU abvaj’s be found in excess, and ■wlU greatly affect 
the result when many times niultiiilied. This Is the 
case, for instance, In attempting to estimate the pro¬ 
duction, &c.. of a whole country from that of a small 
portion of it. In the comparison of similar facts 
under different circurtstaiiceB, as of different countries 
at the same time, or of the same country at different 
times, the greatest pare in required in taking into .ic 
count the various conditions. As the astronomer by 
flnding a discrepancy between his calculations amt 
observations is led to conclude the existence of some 
undi.scovered disturbing cause, so the statist, in com¬ 
paring facts of a similar nature, and after making 
allowance tor difference of circumstances, it he finds n 
marked disagreement still to exist, may readily_ infer 
the existence of other causes of which ho is yet ignor¬ 
ant. Among the errors frequently fallen into is that 
of attributing a social fact to one only of its many 
antecedents, witliout any nrocess of elimination or 
comparison. Tlie confounding of cause and ©Ifect, 
and the considering of two circumstances ns cause ami 
effect, which are both the n*salt of common cnii'ses, 
are also frequent sources of error. Many pcison-s also 
err ill drawing coneUisioni from one state of society, 
and aiqiiying them to others in which m.iny of the 
elements are not the same. Thu value Of statistics is 
now beginning to be appreriaied in tliig country, 
tliough wo are still, in this respect, far behind some of 
the eontinental countries. 

Statistical Societies,—In iSj2, a statistical depart¬ 
ment was established in connection witii the Board of 
Ti.ule. for the collection and publication of statistical 
in format mil respecting our own and other countries. 
In 1E33, the slatistn.il section of tlio British Associa¬ 
tion for the Adiaiiceineiit of Science was foiined, and 
in if.3s, the l.oiidmi .St.itislieal Society iv.as founded; 
both of winch have done much In the way of collecting 
and collating iinporUiit statistical infonnatlon, and of 
ditlusing a knowledge of the piinciples and value of 
the .science. 

8 ' 1 ’ATUTE, Htat'-nr.vjt (Lat., glcduo, I cstab- 
lisli).—An act of l*atli,iiiu>.tit made by the kiii>', 
by and with the ailvice and consent ot the Tiords 
and (Joinrnoiis in I'ailiamcut nhsembled, and tliiis 
Tn<*.ile part of the Vo'.s .srvi'pfo', or written laws of 
iho kingdom. Statutes aro either publio or 
l>rivatc —tho fornur a umver.sal rule that reg.iuls 
the whole community, the latter only alfecl.iiig 
paitioular persons or private concerns. (.See 
I'AKLtA’iiENT.) Of private acts, some are local, 
as allectiiig only paiticiilar places; others ptr- 
sonal. as confined to particular per.soiis. Statutes 
arc also sometimes deserihed as iteelaratory, or 
lienal, or remedial, according to tho diiTerent 
natuieof their object or provisiou.s. A statute 
begum to operate from the tune wlien it receives 
tho royal assent, unless some other time be 
specified. Statutes are to be construed, not ac¬ 
cording to their mere letter, but the intent and 
object with wliicli they were made. It is al.so an 
established rule that remedial statutes arc to bo 
more liberally, and penal more strictly, construed. 
The statutes of each session are numbered coti- 
seoutively as chapters of one volume or collec¬ 
tion, and each is divided into sections. Each 
volume is distiugfuished by tho number of the 
year of tho reign of the soveieign. Thus, 24 & 2s 
Viet. 0. 18, B. 4, is tho fourth section of the iStli 
act of the session held in tho 24th to 25th year of 
the reign of her majestv Queen Victoria. Much 
inconvenience is felt from the gieat number of 
statutes that may be in force at tho same time 
respecting the same subject, and of late years 
much has been done in the way of consolidating 
into ono act all the previous statutes bearing on 
a particular subject. 

STEWARD, LORD HIGH, OF ENG- 

LA^^D, itul-ard (Ang.'Nor.).—One of tlie ancient 


gieat otlict>r.s of slate. It was mi h^i i-,iuiiiy «iln-o 
under the Noniiaii kings, and pa.oed fuun Hugh 
Grentinesnil, who held thoollhe during tho reign 
of Henry II., tbruugli ilitfeieut liiimU, until i '. 
reached the -secuud Simon do Muntlurt, who wat. 
slain at the battle of Evosltuin, in 1.Thevn- 
upon tho high oilieo. reverted to th>- timm, l>ut 
was at once granted by lleuiv to Ins ihiid .son, 
Edmund, whose de.sceiiil;iiits, the eai Is of Lin- 
casler and Leicesti‘1, brld U till the .icei-ssioii to 
tlie crown of Henry, Duk"of l«mc.isti-r, ,is Henry 
IV., upon wliicli it win .ibsoiln'd into tin- legal 
dignity. Since that period, the. higti dignity liss 
never been invested upon any peison, except 
upon some special oecnsioii, and then only while 
certain bu-sines.s is being tr.uisacted. 

Steward, Lard High, of Scotland is also an anelent 
heredilarj ollk'o it w.aa eoiilVrred hy I'.ivul 1 , early 
in the i.'th I'enliiry.oii Walter, Lord of tiswi-stry, wliose 
fiiiiiily scon assunieit the title as a sitrniiim-, when it. 
btiuaine lilt! origin of the Stonait or Miiful dynasty. 
In 1469, by act ot the Seotlish I'ailiaiuent. tlie title 
and estates bet .one the aiipanagu of Inn king's eldest 
■son, it now, thelefiiie, hehnigs to tin) I’lineeof Wales. 

Steward, Court of Laid f inner times the 

loid high steward of bnglai. 11 wa.s an tilllrei wliobad 
the Huperviaioii and legiilatiun. next under llin King 
of all .tffaiis of tiu) realm, both civil aiitl luililiuy 
biiicu the tinii! ot Henry IV. no )ierMui h.is been 
invested with this high iligiiily ns an hi-ritalde pos-.es- 
Kion, but only fi>i some Speeial tict,i-.ltiii, the ollice to 
cease wlicn lliii liu.diiess wlneii i'ei|uiieil it was ended , 
and lliiH oceiistoii has usn.illy bis-n to ti> some peison 
before ihb iionse of IVers tiefoio tins l■^Mlltof tin 
lordliieli stewaid, a peer may lio iniji' ai.lii d lor (rea¬ 
son, felony, misiiiision i>f treason, ami irH')iiision of 
felony ; but a coinnioiiei only for In.ili iiiii deiiit,.ini)ur<i, 
and not for any capital ulleiicc. 'I'lie liiid.s nio suin- 
iiiuneil to npja-ar, and a iii.ijonly of twelve or more in 
decisive. Thu spiiiiual ioids c.tn bu im sent, but tin y 
are not allowid to v,ite It has hcen tlie jiiaetiee of 
late yeaiK to apjioint Die lord cliaiieelloi liigli steward 
on these occasions. The peers having .I'lscintiled, his 
cominliislou is read, and a white i>>il, Ins eiiiIdem of 
ofiico, IS imt into his liands wtlli gi, .1' 1 eieinoiiy ; inid 
tlien^ns giace, for .so lie Is (Inn ^lyluil, takes the sear 
allotted for tiiin na lord high slew.inl. and pioeeeds to 
Die trial ot the person or perons lu.foie him Wlien 
the trial is over, hm griieo bienks the rod, wliieh endu 
the conimisMon. . ' 

HTOI iJS, slu'-iks, —Ih tlie namo of a jiliiloso 
pineal aect of ancient ijieucc, eo cnlluii fioin uloit, 
a porcii in Atbena, wheio the founder ot the sect, 
Zeno, expounrled his doctrines (n.tt. Al- 

aniKil at the scepticism which seeitied inevitably 
tollowing specula^iotiH of a inetaiiliysicid kimi, 
/•-no, like Epicurus, fixed liisthoiiglits pilnciiially 
iipoti mor.vls. His pliilosophy bo.ist<‘d of being 
eiiiineiitly praetic.al, and connected with the 
daily duties of lile. The tiini of man's exintctii!e 
is to bo virtuous, and \irtue consists not in a life 
of con tern plation but ol iiction. The Stoics of 
ancient times had to do irattle with tlie sceptics 
of their time, very much a.s tho Scotch philo¬ 
sophers of coinmoti sense had to opjiose tho sccfi- 
ticism of Humo. Tlicy, too, took thi'ir stand 
upon common sense, and showed thatieasoii was 
unable to distinguish between anpeartiucc and 
certainty. Sense, they maintained, furnished all 
tho materials of our knowledge, and by rea.sou 
these materials were fashioned. Nature they re¬ 
garded as composed of two elements,--the prim¬ 
ordial matter from which things aro formerl, and 
the active principle by which Ihey arc formed; 
i.e,, Roason, Destiny, Go<l. As reawin was the 
great moving iiower in tho outer world, to live 
conformably with reason, or to live hatmoniously 
with nature, was, with them, the great law in 
morals. Uence the pleasures and x>nink of tiio 
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body are to lio dcsplsc'd ns iirwortliy to occupy 
tlio altoution of iiiiin. To be above pain tboy 
thought to be itMhly ; and hence they despised 
pain, and despised di-ath. Stoicism ns a reaction 
against etVorninacy may be upphmded : but as a 
docti’iue it is ouo-sidedandfiilse. Apathy, which 
by them was considered as i.ho liighcst coudiiion 
01 humanity, is, in truth, its lowest. 

STRIK ins, i/iTS. —In I’olitical* Economy, 
are a means adopted by workmen, in order to 
obtain bighcr wagi'S or somo amelioration in their 
working circumstancos, and in which they leave 
their work in a liody and refuse to resume it 
until their di'inaiids are complied with. Such 
proceedings iwe always atUuded with great liafd- 
ttbips, ami usually give lise to much bad feeling 
on botli sides. The object of the woikmeu evi- 
ilently is to force tiieir inastcis into compliance 
by taking oilvantcigo of their necessity to have 
the woik earned on or completed, ami the know¬ 
ledge of this natuially makes the mastcis the 
more inclined to resist. Perhaps, however, tlie 
chief objection to stiikcs is the all but impossi¬ 
bility of tboii being crn'iied out without a system 
of tyranny being iiinmtained towards a number 
■even of those who aie parties to it. A stiike 
without unity among a number of workmen is a 
f.iiluic; and to obtain this, usually a number 
'if persons are forced into it most unwillingly, 
while, BS is often the case, when workmen arc 
brnuglit from a distance, these are subjected to 
tile most wanton outrages and cruel treatment. 
SVn notice these objections tlio more readily, be¬ 
cause, .apart from tbem, we consider stakes to bo 
jierfcctly fair, as they are quite legal. We can 
I'.ee no reason why any man, or any body of men, 
slioiild be conijielk’d to sell their labour, that 
wliicb is most i>articularly their own, at what 
they consider a disadvantage. Capitalists may 
form thcnisolves into combinations or companies, 
taking their mcnsuics in common, and why not 
workmen? Indeed the taking advantage ot the 
circumstances of workmen as a means of oppress¬ 
ing them, which Ls too often done, is most ini- 
<luitous and unjust. 'Besides, masters are very 
likely to disregard the claims of one or a few 
workmen; and hence it is only by a number of 
them coinbimng ninl acting siiTuiItaiicoiisly, that 
their dunniiids ate likely to bo listened to. For¬ 
merly, veiy Bcvoro laws wore in force against 
stiikes or combinations of workmen to raise their 
wages or against their reduction; but these have 
all been swe[it away by 5 (Jeo., IV. o. 95, and 
6 Geo. IV. c. 129. Now, therefore, combina¬ 
tions among woikmen to raise wages or to 
limit the hours of labour are perfectly legal, if 
unaccompanied by threats or violence ; but any 
^attempts at inliinidation or iireveiiting masters 
"from employing other woikmen, or other work- 
sneu from taking employment at any wages they 
please, are illegal. In strikes, the workmen al¬ 
ways suffer more than their masters; and the 
privations to which lliey voluntarily expose 
themselves “ form a strong presumption that 
they are honestly ini pressed with a conviction 
that the advance of wages which they claim is 
fair and reasonable, and that the strike has been 
forced upon them by the improper resistance of 
the masters. Heuco the great advantages that 
arise in i-eferiing such disputes to arbitration, 
which in soine recent cases has been done with 
remarkably good clicct. 

SUICIDE , «ti'-e-»Kic(Lat., micidium). —Self- 
cnnrder. Fiao-ov-ss, Hohioioe.) 


SUIT, (Fr., suite ).—Denotes a sot or num¬ 
ber of things corresiHinding one to the other, or 
one following or coming after another, and is 
used ill vuiious senses. 

Suit, in Law —It is used in the same sense as action, 
and is divided into real and personal. Buit of court is 
an attendance ubich the tenant ewes to the court of 
his lord. Buit covenant is when a man hath covenanted 
to do suit In the ioid's court. Butt custom is wliere a 
poison and bis ancestors owe suit time out of mind. 
Buit is also uscfl for a jietition made to the king or any 
great jiei'sonage; and is likewise the following one in 
nh.ise, ..H fresli .suit, suit of the king’s peace, v.e., the 
jmiMiing a man for the breacii of tiie peace. 

SUMMER, mm'-mer (Fr., sowmier ).—That 
season of the year comprising the Tiumths of 
.Tuiio, July, and August, during which tiiiio tho 
sun, being nortli of tlie equator, shines more 
directly upon this part of tlie w’oilil, making the 
days lorigor, and rendering this the liuttcst 
Iiciiod of tin; year. 

SUMMONS, OR WRIT of SUMMONS, 

sum'-Dions.— In Law, is a writ i-ssuod in tho 
queen’s naiiu' out of the court in which an action 
is to be liioiiglit, directed to the inteiiiled de¬ 
fendant, ilesciibed as of tho county anil place 
where ho is supposed to reside or be, coinmaiul- 
ing liim to appoiir, or to cause appcaramic to ho 
made for him, in that court, in tin action at tho 
suit of tho pluintift, witliin eight days after tho 
said writ shall bo served ujion him. It reiuiiins 
in force for six calond.ir months, at any liino 
before the o.xpii.'ilion of whicli, if it has not 
been served, it may he reiiow<‘d for a simihir 
period ; and such renewal may be npeated as 
often as tliere may bo occasion, being elfecteil 
merely by having a stamp impressed upon it by 
the projier officer. The service requires to be a 
personal one, by leaving a coiiy of it with tho 
ilcfeiidiint in person ; but if this be found to be 
impracticable, then tho plaintiff is entitled to 
apply to the coiiit out of whi<h the writ issued, 
or to a judge, for an order to be at liberty to prd- 
ceeil ns if personal servic., had been effected, 
which order the court or judge is empowered to 
make, on being satisfied that reasonable efforts 
have been made to effect personal service. If 
such order has been obtained, or pcisonal ser¬ 
vice effected,--and no appearance made for the 
defendant, then, if tho writ bears a special in¬ 
dorsement of particulars, as in a claim for a debt, 
tho plaintiff is forthwith entitled to sign final 
judgment. 

SUNDAY, (See Lord’s Dat, Sabbath.) 
SUPPLY. {See Demand and Supply.) 

SURETY, shurd-te (Fr., suretif).—^Is one 
who undertakes to be answerable for the acts or 
non-acts of another, who is called the princijia]. 
Such uiulertaking requires to be in writing, and 
it may either be by bond or by simple writing. 
Where a surety has had to jiay the sum in which 
he became bound, it may bo recovered against 
the principal; and where there are several 
sureties, and one of them has paid the entire 
sum, he is entitled to come against his co¬ 
sureties for their shares.' 

Surety of the Peace and of Good Behaviour.—Is the 
acknowledging of a recogtiiaanceor bond to the queen, 
taken by a competent ]uclge of record for keeping the 
peace; and every justice of tho peace may take and 
command this by a twofold authorityas a minister 
commanded thereto by a hlglvei authority, os when a 
writ of svp]>hfattit, directed out of the Chancery or 
Queen’s Bench, is delivered to hhn ; a. as a Judge, and 
by virtue of hla office derived from hia icommiaslon. 
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Any private person, if lie has “ just cause to (ear that I 
another will burn bis house, or ilo lilin a corpoiual in- | 
jury, by killing, impriaoninij, or beating him, or that 
he will procure others to tio .so," may demand surety 
of the lieace against such person ; and every Justice of 
the peauc is hound to grant it if he make outh to tliat 
effect, and show that he has ] ust cause so to fear. 1 f the 
party so accused does nob lliid sueli sureties, he may ho 
committed to inison until he docs, hut not for a longer 
period tlian twelve months. 

SUTTEE, siU-tec', —Iii*tlie Sanscrit or sacred 
language of the Hindoo.s, a female iltuly, hut in 
Hiiidostan it ordinaiily signilies the act of a 
widow, who voluntarily huuis liersulf on her 
deceased husband's funcial pile, or the svidow 
who thus immolates herself. 'I'lic word is also 
used by the Brahmins for various rites of religious 
liurLGuatiou. 

SWEDENBORGIANS, oii NEW 

JKRUSALEM CHUllOH. mrc-dm-hor'-jc-arn.— 
Tho name of a sect of Ohiistians, called after 
their founder, Emanuel Sweilenborg, boin at 
Stockholm, in 1688. Tho earlier period of his 
career was devoted to physical and matheinatieal 
slndics, jKirticularly mineralogy, m which he 
aeipiired great distinction, not only at homo, hub 
also in foreign couiitucs. Indeed, the oiigin of 
many .sub.sequcnt discovciies is attributed to his 
investigations, llis first sjiiritu.il manife.station 
is refeireil to tlio year 17.(5, when ho obtained a 
glimpse of the unseen world, and was enabled to 
converse witli spirits and niigols, Eroin that 
time he i('lnupiishe<l liis ^cientltio puisuils, and 
began to print and publish variou.s unknown 
tirrana, which he says “have been cither seen by 
me or reve.iicd to me, coiiceriiiiig heaven and 
hell, tho state of men after death, tlie tiiic wor¬ 
ship of (jlod, the spiritual .sense of the Scriptures, 
ami many other important truths toiuliiig to 
.salv.atioii and true wisdom.” llis works arc 
niiinccuiiH, and contain uuiny singular revela¬ 
tions. Ho died in London, lyye, init the idea of 
founding a sect nevei seems l.o have occurred to 
him, and he left no instiuetioiis as to its for¬ 
mation, or lules for its giiidaiite. 

History.—Among the first <il.sclplcs to the new faith 
W'TO two cluigyiiieri of the Chureh of Kiiglaml: and in 
Doeemlier, i7!J3, an advertisement brouglit fis'u (ler- 
ti'i'is togcdier (or rc.'uling ami couvcr-,:itliin tn 17^7. 
the number hail lncrc.ascil to thtily, anfl the formntion 
«1 a defliiitu religious society was commenecd. In 
ii;7g there wore 70 cbuiclics ; but It is asserted 
tli.il besides these, numbers hold their doctiinca, but 
remain in roiincction with other cliurclies. Thu (iiiii- 
cipul societies for dissaminnUug their views are the 


.‘iwcdenborg I’liiitUig Socicly, pstabIMied in n!io, and 
the Alihsiomiiy Ti.ait Soi-iity, e-.t.ibn.du'd in iSji. 
'i'licir mode of wuisliip n iiemhU-s in gi nerai that of 
ni'ist otlier t'liristiaii iiodiei, and Ihy sairamcnts of 
baptism and tile l.md’s Mipper me luliiiliiisti'ri'd. 
Among tlic iimln tenets of tlili body .ov, that the last 
judgment has already been lu.--ompiidied ; nauu-lj, in 
that the foimec licaven and i;ulh aio inissed 
away: that tlio New Jenisaiem. minlmiicd m tlm 
.VpiK-alypse, has already desi ended in llie fm m of llm 
“.New tiliurch;” and that consei|Uenily tlio pei'oini 
advciil ot the Lord lias men non been lealUed in a 
spiiitual sense, b) thee\hibiLion of hisjumer and elory 
ill the iNoiv riinreli tlius csUhhshed. Tliej lirli.Mi 
that the Katlier, Hon, iiml Holy Hj/nit are one 111 the 
l>crson of Cliilst, compai.iiivelv as soul,ixidy, and pio- 
oeednig operation are one in caeli illdiviihiiil man. The 
iloctrlMos of jiistilieatimi ami luiputediiigliti-ouim s.s 
are lejeuted, salvalimi being oiaalnahlo onl\ liy a t-oin- 
biii.ition of fail h iniil rood \uiiks. Tliey tielmve in a 
kn.d of puig.ilon lor llm purith atiou of the spiiit.aiul 
fh.'it llie le.suueclion will iiot he of the nialerial body, 
but of a spiiiUml body. 

SYLL.A IIUS, ml' Jit hvs (tlr., pv/Atf/O'), a col- 
Iwition). —The imino given to a list of eighty pro¬ 
positions coinleirmeil as eironcoiis by I’opi I’lns 
IX., and sent by his ordi r ii till' Ihnmm t 'utlioliij 
hierarchy in 1 leecriihor, j8»j 4. Their luihiic.Miou 
in France was forhiildcn by the (iovcrinneiii. hut 
sonic of the bishops ic'iid them fiomthe pulpit, 
and were conseqiioutly pioscciitcd. 

SYLLOGISM. Tn Logic, n foim 

of leasi'iiiiig con.sistiog of (.liiie)iiopo!,itions- -the 
eoncUisioii, or lln- matfer to he jnoved, lutd (wo 
others, the premises, llmt are tiui nn .in.s of 
proving it. TIlc following illustrates ihe geiieivil 
foim of a syllogism, “M.iii is an aninml ; I am 
a man ; therefoi.- I niii an amm.il ” Logicians, 
however, make many nice ihstinetioii''. 

SYMBOLIC BOOK'S, (f!r., 

Djjmholon, asign or mark). -In liLelesiaslical l,.iii- 
guage, a pliiase enuivaloiit to creeds and coiiles- 
siuiis. 

SYN.'\OOOUK, itiit' (( fioii (Cr., iiiiMiKxje ).—■ 

A eongregation, a gatluiing togetJicr, at picseut 
understood 111 .special bcnso of a .Icwish coiigre- 
gntioii; the house ii])iii'i>prmted to the religious 
worship of tlie .lews; Ihe court of the seventy 
elilcrs among the Jews, eallul the great syiia- 
gogiie. 

SYNOD, sl'-iuxl (Cr., swiifido.,). An ecclcBi- 
astie.il eonveiitioii or council for con.suUing on 
religious inattei s. 

SYN 0J > (3F DORT. (,%■(; i )ort, Sy xod ok. ) 


T 

TABERNACLE, tab'-er-nak-l (Lat., taher- 
naculvm, a tent).—The patriarchs arc said to 
have dwelt in tabernacles or tents; but in a 
stricter sense there were in the camp of Israel 
under Moses two tabernacles—the tent of the 1 
congregation, in which the people assembled for j 
the dispatch of their ordinary secular affairs, and 1 
the tabernacle of the L^d. or the tent of testi- 
tuony, or simply the tabernacle. This lost was 
an oblong square structure, ten cubits in breadth, 
ten in height, and thirty in length, set up by the 
express command of God for the performance of 
religious worship, sacrifices, ko., by the Israelites 
during their wanderings in the wilderness, and 
was used by them for tho same pnrposo in the 
laud of Oofloan till the building of the temple. 


It was divided into two parts—the first called iho 
holy [dace, in which wore the t.'.hle of shcwluead, 
the golden candlestick, and the golden alt.)r of 
incense; the other the satictmicy, or holy of 
holies, in which was the ark of the covenant. 
Around tho tabernacle wins a largo oblong couit, 
one hundred cubits in length and fifty 111 breadth, 
encompassed by pillars ovirlanl with_ jdates of 
silver, on which hung curtains of fine linen. 
This was the “couit of the tnln-inaclc.” 

The Feast of Tabernacles, or of tents, was rloslenod 
to commemorate the ilwelliiig in teni-H in Hio wuitcr- 
ness, auU it was also a feast of tlianksgiving for tha 
harvest. It was the last of the tiiree great annual 
feasts which reguirotl tin* presence of ail the people at 
Jerusalem, and it lasted for eight days, from the isH* 
to the 23rd of the seventh month. Bating its celebia- 
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tloii tho people dwelt in tents or arbours made of the 
leafy briinclies of certain trees It was observed witb 
great demonstrations of juy, anil numerous sauritlces 
were offered up during its continuance. 

TABORITES. (A'ce Hiihsites.) 

TAIiMUD, tai'-mud (Heb., study),—Among 
tlie Jews, the collective naino of tho Mishnah 
and (rcmara, which contain those ijtilos and iti- 
stitutions by which, in addition to tho Old Testa¬ 
ment, tho conduct of that people is regulated. 
It is in fact the interpretation winch tho ancient 
i'al)bin8 have aiiixed to the law of Moses. It is 
called tho traditional or unwritten law, us dis¬ 
tinguished from the written law given to Mosos. 
Tliey are, however, both regarded as of tlie like 
antiifuity, both having been given to Mosos on 
Mount Sinai. The Mishnah constituto.s the 
earlier te.nt of tho Talmud, which tho Uemara 
elucidates, by furnishing additional paragraphs 
with ojcplanatory remarks, furnished by ronowned 
soholi)rs. Thero are two Talmuds, tho Palestinian 
and the llabylonian, the latter being tho principal 
.I'lthority. The Jews -et a high value upon tho 
Talmud, gcuciallj ,■ .icng it iilmvo tho inspired 
law. Tlie celebrated Maimoiiides made a digest 
of all the laws and ordinances eunt.inicd in tho 
Talmud, in tho uth century. A most valuahle 
articlo on tho Talmud, which should bo consulted 
by all who desire full iuforinatiou on the suhjeet, 
was eontnbuted by the late Kmanuel Deutsch to 
the Qiiarlerlj) Itcview, and has been reprinted in 
his “ Literary Kemains.” 

TANISTRY, ta-nixtf-}'e. —Au old custom in 
Ireland, by which an equal division of lands, 
after tlie doccaao of tiie owner, was made among 
ids sons, legitimate or illegitimato. If oiioof tho 
sons died, his son did not inherit, but a new 
division was made by tho tanist, or chief. It 
Wits abolished in 1604. 

TAN' 1 ’U.\ , tnn'-tra (Sanscrit, tan, to believe). 

-Tlie inimo given to the sacred works of tho 
worshippers ol tlie female energy of tho Hindoo 
deity Siva, 

TAllGUM, far’ -;min (dial., interpretation 
or version).—The name given to the Chaldee, or 
more accurately Aiamaie paraphrases or versions 
of tho Old Testameut. 'I'hc origin of these para¬ 
phrases is uiucli diKpute.1l. During the Babylon¬ 
ish captivity, tho .lows had adopted th(»"Ohaldco 
language, and upon their return to their own 
country tliey could nut undeistaiid tho language 
of their sacred books; and hence, when £zia and 
tho Levites read tlio law to the peo(>le, they were 
obliged to oild an oxplanatiuu of it in Cbaldeo. 
Tliese explanations were afterwards committed 
to wnting, and hence probably originated the 
Targums, They are rather comments and ex- 
plaimtions’tff tho text than literal translations of 
it, and honce their iiurnc. The oldest Tai'giiins 
extant aro believed to be at least as early as the 
time of Christ. At present eleven Targnnis are 
known to, us. Tlfat generally, but with little 
authority, attributed to Onkeloa, on the Penta¬ 
teuch, is high^.valued by the Jews. Tho author 
is inonfionen Jn the Babylonian Talmud as a dis¬ 
ciple of Hilleli Who died 60 B.O. The Targum 
of donathaq, the soh of Uzssiol, contains the Pro¬ 
phets—-i.e., !Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, 
Isaiah, JoremWi, Kzekief, and tho twelve minor 
prophets. None of the other existing Targums 
are of much value to Biblical students. 

TAXATION, taks-ai’-shun (Lat., tajco, I esti¬ 


mate, appreciate, value, also charge with).—Tax¬ 
ation is defined to be tho taking a portion, or the 
value of a portion, of the property or labour of 
individuals, and disposing of it by govcMirncnt. 
In every system of goveriimciit taxation is neces¬ 
sary, and every good government will endeavour 
to make the burden as light or as little felt as 
possible. In fact, thero is, perhajis, no liraiich of 
legislation so import^^nt as tho adoption of wise 
and just measures in the matter of taxation. 
Upon this, in no small degree, the wealth, hap(>i- 
riess, and even tho morals of the people depend. 
Taxes are either direct or indirect. “A direct 
tax is one which is demanded fiom tho very 
persons who it is intended or desired .snould pay 
it;” an inrUroct tax, one which is “demanded 
from one person in the expectation and iuteiitioji 
that he shall indemnify himself at the expense of 
nuothci,” as in tho excise or customs. Direct 
taxes are on income or proi»erty, indirect on ex¬ 
penditure. Tliuugli most guvei nincnts have had 
recourse to fliicct taxes, indirect taxes have 
generally been viewed with the greatest favour 
hotli by prinee.s and subjects. Being generally 
p.aid, in the fust in.stancc, by the producers, tho 
purclia.seis eurifound them with the natuial price 
of the eouiuiodity : and hence their effects arc 
not soreadily felt and aj'preciatcd. They havealso 
the advantage of being paid by degrees, in small 
portions, and .at the time wlieii the commodities 
aro wanted for eoiismnptiou. Indireit taxes, 
liowevcr, have tho di-sadvantagc that they not 
only increase the piico of the articles by their 
amount, but also, being advanced by tlie iiro- 
ducers before they arc finally paid by tho con- 
sumei’s, the former must necessarily havo .a jirofit 
upon them. As the income of individuals must 
be derived from one or more of the three sources 
of rent, profit, or wages, all taxes which do nob 
fall upon capitals, must, however imposed, ulti¬ 
mately fall upon one or other of the.se source.s. 
The assessed taxes of this country now iucludo 
land tax, house duty, property, and income tax. 
The Taxes Managi'ineut Act, 43 and 44 Viet. c. 
19, was passed in August, iSSo. 

TE DEUM, te de'-itmi(Lat., Thee, OGod).— 
The namo given to a celebrated hymn, from tlio 
first Words 0% the original Latin, Te Dcinu lauda- 
mu.i. Thee, O God, we praise. It has been as¬ 
cribed to Ambrose and Augustine ; but the moie 
probable opinion seems to be that it was com¬ 
posed by Nicetus, bishop of Tiers, in O.aul, who 
lived in tho early part of tho 6th century, and is 
said to havo composed it for the use of the Galli- 
caii oliurch. 

TELEOLOGY, te-le- ol'-o-Je (Or., tflom, 
end, and logoa, discourse).—^The doctrine of final 
causes. 

TEMPERANCE, temp'-er-ana (Lat., tern- 
perantM, moderation).—^That virtue which a man 
IS said to possess who moderates and restrains 
his sensual appetites; but it is often used in a 
general sense as synonymous with moderation, 
and is then applied indiscriminately to all tho 
passions. TemiJoranceds one of the best means 
of preserving health. Since attention has been 
so persistently and systematically directed to th(> 
peniioiuus effects of intemperance in the use of 
alcoholic liquors, the term has come to be fre¬ 
quently used to denote a temperate use of. them, 
and to denote even total abstinence. (See Tem- 
PKBANCK SOOrETIES.) 

TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES.—Inatitu- 
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tions established for the purpose of extending 
the principles of total abstinence from the use of 
spintuous liquors. (SeeTKKTOTAltKHs.) Th^ first 
modem temperance society was foi^ded in T789 
by aoo farmers of Litchfield, Conrieoticut, who, 
to discourage the use of s}nrituous liquors, de- 
terntined not to use any distilled liqnors in doing 
their farm work the ensuing season. The first 
united effort made to cheqjc the progress in¬ 
temperance was by the formation of hn asMsiii' 
tion for t^t purpose in Massachusetts, North 
, America, which held its first meeting ini^i8i3. 
Next year, a similar Institution was organized in 
donnecticut, with various branches, and in 1818 
the number of these societies was above forty. A 
new impulse was given to the movement by the 
formation, at Boston, on a much more extensive 
plan, of the American Society for the Promotion 
of Temperance. The number of auxiliary associa¬ 
tions very rapidly increased. Temperance societies 
began to be formed in England and Scotland in 
1829-30, and rapidly spread, so that in 183* 
there were several hundreds of them in thfeso 
countries. In 1832, Joseph Livescy, of Preston, 
originated a “ total abstinence ” society which 
o.x.erte<l great influence. In Ireland, the cause 
of temperance was advocated with much success 
by the llev. Father Mathew, a Roman Catholic 
clergyman, who affirmed that in three years 
(1839-41) he had made more th.an a million of 
converts to that principle. Of lato yeoi's, the 
acivucatesof total abstinence have much increased, 
and they nosv form a largo and influential por¬ 
tion of the coiiiinnnity, and within the last few 
years the “Good Templars” and the “Blue 
Ribbon Army ” have Iwon most energetic in 
their efforts to promote the cause. Many emin¬ 
ent physiologists have given their sanction to the 
jiriiiciplcs of total abstinence ; but there still re¬ 
mains something to bo said on the other side. 

TEMPLARS, KNIGHTS TEMPLARS, 
oil KNIGHTS OF THE TEMPLE, tenip’-lars, 
— A religious order of knights “founds in the be¬ 
ginning of the X2th century, for the defence of 
the holy sepulchre and the proteorion of Christian 
pilgrims. It was establi^ed in Jerusalem by 
Baldwin 11 ., who gave the knights a i)art of hu 
])alace, and their rule w'os coufii'mCd by Hono- 
riuB II. in 1128. The order soon became very 
distinguished, and numbers sought to join it 
from the eliief families of all parts of Christen¬ 
dom. Legacies and donations in lands and 
money were also showered upon it. Atter the 
overthrow of the kingdom of Jerusalem, alxmt 
ii8d, they 8^)read themselves over Germany and 
other ooanti^ of Earope, to whioh they were in¬ 
vited by the liberality of the CbristianB. They 
continued to flourish for a time, and aoquirea 
great wealth and military renown, whicdi excited 
the jealousy of other orders ami of kings and 
great nobles: but their vices (probaMy greatly 
exaggerated by their enemies) at the some rime 
mnfriplied, and at length their onrhgance, luxury, 
and cruelty inereased to such a length wat thrdr 
privileges wm'e revoked, ^nd their order sup¬ 
pressed with the most terrible dreumStanofs' of 
severity and cruelty. I 3 ieir destroyer was 
Philip IV. of FVanoe, udio came to the throne 
in xaSs, at the ue at ser^teen. It. la said that 
Pope Clement VV purchase his elevariein to the 
papal chair in 1305, by promiung, among o^er 
things, to Old. the King in the desriuerion at the 
Templars, 'jffio following year,' a series of ao> 
eusations was brought agamst the order of all 
¥ 


sorts of immoralities, compribing 'Rcmi; of the 
most absurd charges of heresy, uUdutry an<l in- 
&lcljty. The yonr following, sccict letters wore 
issued .by tlie king to all of the governois of 
towns, «o., throughout the kiiig.loin, in oonso- 
quenoo of which, on 13th October, 1307, itfarly 
all the Templars in France went in ctistoily, and 
their liousej and goods everywhere seized. In 
1308, Clement issued a bull calling vqton all 
Christian princea and prelates to aid him in in¬ 
quiring into the guilt of thC'order, and in 1312, 
the whole order was supmessed by the council of 
Vienne. Many of the knights were crucliy put 
to death, some by tiro, others languished and 
died in prison. They originally wore a white 
habit, with red oro.sBeB sewed on tho cloaks, as a 
mark of distiuctibn. At the head of the order 
was the, grand master, elected by the chapter or 
pnoral body of the knigiits. 'J'lie graud master 
had under him his seneschal or lieutenant; and 
other high mililaty officers were called marslmls 
and bannerets. For purposes of government, 
there were, in the several countries where the 
order had possessions, a resident chief, called 
gtaudprier, graml preceptor, or provincial master. 
Under these were the priors, or masters over dis¬ 
tricts ; and under these, preceptors over single 
houses of the order. Besides the knights there 
were esqnires, servitors, and ohaplaius. The 
matter was at length compromised by Pope 
John 2 SXII., successor of Clement, consenting in 
1319 to the existence of the order in Portugal 
under another name—“tho Knights of Christ,” 
and likewise reserving to himself and his succes¬ 
sors tbe right of creating a similar order in the 
Papal Btates, of which liis successors have availed 
themselves. The members were originally bound 
to make the three vows of chastity, poverty, and 
obedience; 'but Pope Alexander vL released 
them from the two first, on condition that they 
should apply the third i>art of their revenues to 
the building and support of the Tomar cloister, 
tbe priests of which he bourn! to the three vows. 
Noble descent and three years’ military service 
against the infidels were necessary to arfmissiou. 
Since 1789, tbe order consists (besides the grand 
master and great commander) of six knights of 
tbe grand cross, four hundred and fifty com¬ 
manders, and an unlimited number of knights. 
Catholics only of noblo descent can be admitted 
to tho order. The Pap^l order of Christ is com¬ 
posed only of one class, and the candidates ate 
not obliged, os in the Portuguese order, ^0 provo 
their noble descent. ~ 

TEMPLE, temp'’I (Bat., t<mplum).~-A build¬ 
ing dedicated to tbe service of some deity. The 
most celebrated temple of ancient or modem 
rimes was that of Solomon, at Jerusalem. Veij 
minute details of the oonst^erion and furuituie 
of the temple are given in the books Kings and 
Chronicles. Divines and architects have re¬ 
peatedly endeavoured to represent this building, 
but with no great amount of snceess. The tenipTe 


other profanittion^ and piUag^s, it was 
diRstro;^ by th^ Chaldeans under Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, B.O. 5883 after it had stood for 417 years. 
It was^rebhxlt after riie return of the Jews ttata 
captivity, on tlie same plan, but vtith greatly 
dindnlsRed i^Iendour. This building existed for 
nearly 500 years, when, Jn., order to firopitiate 
I the Jews, Herod the Gteat, shortly before the 
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birtli of Olirist, undertook to rebuild it on a 
larger scale and with greater maginiioence. In 
niuo yours, during which bo,ooo workmen were 
ooruitautly employed, he succeeded in accom¬ 
plishing his design. For many years after, how¬ 
ever, workmen were employed in extending and 
beautifying the pile, and it had only been fiuishod 
for a short time wlien it, together with tlie entire 
dity, was involved in one common* ruin by tlio 
army of Titus, a.d. 70. 

TENANT, ten'-ant (Lat., (rnro, I hold).— 
One who holds lands or tenements of another. 
According to the feudal system, no land was 
without a lord, but was hehl either of a mesno 
tenant or of the wown. Tlie thing holdon was 
called the tenement, and the mode of holding 
the toimrc. Tenants are thus of various kinds, 
according to the nature of tlieir e.states; os in 
fee simple, in fee tail, for life, for yenrs, at will, 
and at sutferanoo, (• re LANDf.om) ami Tk.vant. ) 
’Tanant by the Ouitesy. (tiee CiaiTi'niY, Txkakx nv 
■ritB.) 

TEN COMMANDMENTS. (Sec Deo.a- 
r.oaPB.) 

TENDER, ten'-der (Lat., fen/io).—-In a 
general sense, an offer to [lerform some act. In 
Lnw,'it is an offer to pay a debt, or to make 
pecuniary compensation to a party injured. A 
tender must Vi*> in money, and if atiovc the sum 
■of £40, in gold, or in Bank of Ungiand notes, 
which are bigal tender for every sum »d>ovc £5. 
A tender, however, of countiy Iwuk-notes, or a 
larger amount of silver, if not oiijected to at the 
time, is valid, 3 ’ho money must also be produced 
and shown, or the btui or otiier thing in which it 
is contained, otlierwise the tender is not valid. 
The offer must aieo be alisolutc, without any 
conditions; for even tlic offer, with the request 
of a receipt, or of a larger amount, witli the 
Toquost of change, is not legal; but the pffer of 
a larger sum absolutely, without a request of 
oiiauge, is good. 

'TENEMENT,; ttn'-e-menf, (Lat., fence, I 
hold).—In Law, this term, in its largest accepta¬ 
tion, denotes anything that may be bolden In 
tlie legal sense—viz., all corporeal hereditaments, 
fltud incorporeal hereditaments of a permanent 
nature issuing out of the same, as lands, faousna, 
right of common, franeliises. offices, &c. In its 
TQore narrow and popnlar signitioation, it is 
applied only to houses and other buildings. 

TENTHS, tenths, —tenth part of all 
yearly benefices, which was anciently paid with 
tlie first fruits (which see) to tin* pope. At tlie 
Reformation, the tenths -were transferred to the 
«Fown. By i Eliz., the archbieliup of Ounter- 
bury and the bishop of London-were exempted 
Ifroni tenths: as were also, by 6 Anne, o. 24, aU 
boneffaes under the annual value of £30. Queen 
Anne gave up the revenue arising from tenths, 
os vdR 08 from 'first fruits, to the augmentation 
ofqioor livings. {See&oastx, QufcatN AtmK’e.) 

TENURE, tea' •vre (Lat., tenere, to ho!d).— 
tOie manner of holding lands or teiiemouts of a 
MQierior, or the feutw relation which subsists 
'betwosn lord and vassal in respect of these. 
RlMkstone reduces-the different kinds of tenure 
to fear; namely (i) Tenure by knight servioe, 
was the most honourable, now aboUshod.; 
(e) tmure in free socage, or by a oertain and 
'oetons^ate servioe, wbioli may be eitlier freo 
"Mid iienouEable, or villein and Lose ; (3} tenure 


by copy of court-roll, copyhold, or pure villenage; 
(4) tenure by jirivllcgcd villenage or ancient de¬ 
mesne. {See Fecdai. Ststkm.) 

TERAPHIM, ter^-a-iim ,—A word both of 
singular and plural signiilcation o|mlied to the 
small images idolatrously worsliiiiped by some of 
the ancient Hebrews, and also employed for pur¬ 
poses of divination. 

TERM, term (Gfr., terma; Lat., terminus, a 
boundary).—T)ie'iwr<l i^notcs generally the limit, 
boundary, or extremity of a thing, 6r the time 
for which a thing lasts. The law terms, during 
which the superior courts of law and equity sit, 
arc Hilary (from ixth to sist January), Easter 
(from 15th April to 8th May), Trinity (from sand 
May to i2tli .Tune), and Miehaclmas (from 2nd 
to ajth Novenilier). The four term days of the 
year which are niiimirited for the settling of 
rents, Sic., are l.a(ly-day, 25t)i March; Mid- 
summer, 24th June-; Michaulmas-d.ay, 29th Sept¬ 
ember ; and Christmas, 35th Uecomber. The 
Universities have their terms of attendance. 
{See vas-ioiis headings.) 

TERM—In Logic, act of apprehension ex¬ 
pressed in language ; also the subject or predicate 
of a pioposition. They ore so calleii because 
they form the terms or uxireuies, the snbjeot 
being first and the predicate last, and the two 
eoiinocted by the copula. 

TERROR, REIGN OF, tct'-ror.—la 

French History, that period of the Revolution 
when the executions were most numerous and 
the people living in constant teri'or, in conse¬ 
quence of the ferocious conduct of their gover¬ 
nors. It applies more jn'oi>erly to that period 
between October, 1793, wlicn the revolutionary 
tribunal first came into permanent action, and 
the overthrow of Robespierre and liis party, in 
July. 1794. 

TERTIARIANS, ter-ahe-a'-re-ans. —Men or 
women belonging to the third, orlayciaas, in any 
one of the monastic orders. 

TEST AND CORPORATION ACT, 

IcsL—The name commonly given to 13 Car. II. 
c. 2, which provides that all magistrates in cor¬ 
porations Should take the oaths of supremacy 
and abjuration, and should have received the 
sacrament, according to the forms of the Eng¬ 
lish church, within a year before their election. 
-By 25 Oar. 11 . 0. i, tlieso provisions were ex¬ 
tended to all persons who should bear any office 
or offioas, civil or military. These Acts were 
finally repealed in i8a8, by 9 Geo. IV. c. 17. 

TESTAMENT, NEW AND OLD. {See 
'Bible.) 

TESTIMONY. (Sec Evipknoe.) 

TETRARCH, td-trark .—A title given by 
the Greeks to the ruler of the fourth part of a 
country ; but the Romans extended the title to 
.petty tributary kings. 

TEUTONIC KNIGHTS, tm-ton'-ik, or, 
Knights of the Hospital of St. Mary in Jeru¬ 
salem.—One of tbd religious and military orders 
which Originated during the Crusades. The 
liospltal and church from whidi the order took 
its name was founded by a German merchant find 
his wife, for the purpose of affording relief to 
^poor and sick persons of the German nation. A 
number 'of distingnishied and wealthy persons 
|.devoted their property to 4 ho |tirposea of the 
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iostitatiou, aud ia 1119, bound tbem»clves by j 
monastic vows, with the approbation of Pono 
Alojctue II. In 1192 the members of tho body 
allied themselves with a guild of Hospitallers for 
German soldiers, and the order was organised by 
Duke Frederick of Swabia, with the approval of 
Pope Celestine II. It observed the rule of St. 
Augustine, and although at first none were ad¬ 
mitted to membership but Germans of noble 
hictli, about 1221, half-kn^Us and prisst-cUap- 
Jains were added. The^ diusrwas black, with a 
white mantle, u)K>n which was a black cross with a 
ailver edging. In the 13th centm-y they obtained 
by conrjuest extensive territories in oentral and 
ftorthern Europe, and became very wealthy and 
powerful. In 1309. the piincipal seat of the 
order was cstabUshed at hlarienburg. During 
'the ensuing two hundred years, its territory ex¬ 
tended from llio Oder to tho Gulf of Finland, 
and nobles from all parts of £uro]>e allied them¬ 
selves with it. Then internal dissensions, luxury, 
and oppressive acts led to a decline in influence, 
and a conflict with the Polrdi king hastened it. 
In 1527, the grand master became a stnritual 
jn-inoe of the German empire. In 1805, tho peace 
of Presburg gave the rights, revenues, and pos¬ 
sessions to the Emjicror of Austiia as grand¬ 
master: and in A^ril, 1809, Napoleon abolished 
the order, and divided the territories among tho 
piincea in whose dominions they were. In 1834 
st was revived, and re-organized in 1840. 

THANKSGIVING DAY.—An annual re- 

ligious festival observed in tho United States on 
the last Thursday in November. A proolamation 
<t]>i)ointing the celebration is annually issued by 
the President. 

TIIEATTNES, the'-a-tines .—An order of 
regular clerks founded at Rome in 1524 by 
G.iotiino di Tione (who was afterwards oanonized), 
Dimifaziodi Colic, GiovannaJ’ietro.Caraffa(after¬ 
wards Pope Paul IV.), and Paolo Consigliaria. 
Tho intention was to form a_ society of priests 
following the ride of airostolic life as set down 
in tho New Testament. The society progressed 
rapidly, had cstablishuieuts in most of the Euro¬ 
pean Catholic countries, and founded foreign 
missions. In 1870 tho society was .suppressed. 
There were two communities of Theatiiio nuns, 
iboth now extinct. 

THEATRES, LAWS RELATING TO. 
—^The 6 and 7, Viet. 0. 68, enacts that all theatres 
in the United Kingdom shall be authorized by 
letters patent, or by Ecence of the Iiord Cham¬ 
berlain, or by justioes of the peace. No new 
play, or alteration of an old one, to be acted till 
neven days after a copy has been sent to the Lord 
Ohamborlain for his approval. In London tho 
Ma|ropolitan Board of Works has power, in the 
iatOTest of tho public, to order struetural altera¬ 
tions. 

THEFT. (seelAvmsr.) 

THEISM. (See Dsisit.) 

THEOCRACY, (Gte. J(%eoB, Giod, 

amd Jsreeteo, I rale).—term applied to that tom 
«f govemmant established by Hoses among toe 
Jews, 08 being under toe direct control of Qod. 
Their Chief magistratei or judges were app<^nti^ 
under the express direction of Jehovah, and go¬ 
verned under him. When they oame, ther^ore,, 
to demand a king, it wae expresidy aeobtfed to 
be an act of j^iaiiist God. 


THEODTC\ , f/ie-od'-t-sc (Or.,’the judifinent 
of God).—Any theory which profwwus to it^con- 
oilo the attributes ot God with the existence of 
evil, and the present oixler of things in the world. 

“THEOLOIIIA GERMANICA," <w 

M-je-n tjcr-7iiu)i'~i-ka, —A famous German book, 
written about tho J4th century. It is a repudia¬ 
tion of tl.o*wiincctiou of churcli tnid slate, and 
tho autlior is led to seek for God iu tlio tempio 
of the hciii t. Luther is said to have ranked tho 
work next to the Bible and the writings of St. 
Augustine. 

THEOLOGY, the-oV'O-je (Or. tkirolor/ia, from 
7'heos, God, and li>i/os, discourse).—literally, a 
discourse concerning God, ami it is commoidy em¬ 
ployed to di>signate “that science wliich treats 
not only of tho divine existence and attributes, 
but alsii of the relations which subsist lietwoeu 
Qoil and his intelligent creatures, tho duties 
which consequently devolve upon ttie lattei, and 
tlic arrangements which God has entered into for 
their government and benefit,” Theology stands 
to religion in tho same relation as that in which 
any other science stands to Lbs subject, being, iu 
fact, the truths of religion arningcKl in a scientifio 
form. Among tho ancient Greeks, thw/miia de¬ 
noted the pliilosopby of tho divine exisleiicos, 
and included all questions relating to tliu nature, 
origin, and service of the god.s. Thu word is not 
used in the New Testament, but was employed 
by tho earliest Christian writers, who styleil tho 
.author of tho Apocalypse, by way of eminence, 
the I’heolofjox, or Divine, and the doctrine of 
Christ, tkeolorfta, Tlieologian hence oame to bo 
npplii'd as a title of honour to one who defended 
well tho doctrine of Clirist’s divinity or of tin* 
Trinity. The first who uses tlio term in its 
modem signifioatton was Peter Abelard, who 
flourished in the early part of the i?tli century, 
and wrote a system of scholastic divinity, to which 
ho gave tho name of “ Thcologia Ohristiaiia.” 
Theology, in tho form in which it now exists, is 
coinparativoly a modern sfticnce. Among the 
Christian fathers we find all tiio essential dogmas 
of our faith asserted and defondcil; but they 
made few, and these very imperfect efforts, to 
}>resent them in a oomplete and systematic form. 
One division of this subject is into tbeoretioal 
and practical theology. The former of theso in¬ 
cludes—(i) Exegetioal theology, or tho knowledgo- 
of the revealed writings, the evidence of their 
authority, and the explanation of their meaning; 

(2) Systematic theology, or the investigation, 
arrangement, and discussion of the truths so re¬ 
vealed ; (3) Historical theology, or the workings 
and changes of reli^on among those who Itavo 

rofessed it. Practical theology, on the other 

and, deals with the duties of practical religion, 
together with the various modes of enforcing them 
on m«n. Another division is into-—(i) Theology, 
wtrictly so called, or a scientific 0Tf««iUoii of tho 
-rmture, attributes, worics, and claims of God; (2) 
Antbropelegyi er * soieutifie development of the 
touths concerning man, espeoially iu his n-lntion 
to God, and toe estrangement between God and 
him, its oatore, extent, source, and comoquences; 

(3) Christology, or what the Scr^twr© unfolds 
eoncerniag the medium of reconciliation between. 
Gcd and man, especially as respects the person of 
tos Hefliator, the nature of hm work, and the 
results of his official oonstitutien and agmicy; 
to] Soteriol<%y, or the doctrine of human riS' 
deinptioQ. 
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THEOPHTLANTHBOPISTS, tlui-o-fl- 

Ian'-ikro-pists (lover# al God and man).-r-A sect 
formed in Franca in 1796, and headed by 
Lepaux, one of the five directors. It vras dis¬ 
solved in 1802. 

THESAURUS, tht-mu'-rua (a treasury).— 
A title given, in the 7th and 8th centuries, to 
large collections of small events oif history and 
archffiology. Some of them are highly valued by 
book collectors. 

THESIS, ■gis (Gr., position, from tithemi, 
I lay down ).—A general proposition which a 
person advances and offers to maintain. In 
logic, every proposition may be divided into 
thesis and hypothesis, the former containing the 
thing affirtn^ or denied, the latter the conditions 
of the affirmation or negation. 

THESSALONIANS, EPISTLES OP 

ST. PAUL TO THE, thea-m-lo'-ne-ans. —Two 
books of tho Now Testament, the authenticity 
ami canonical authority of which have been 
admitted from the earliest oges ^ all who have 
received any of Paul’s epistles, The first epistle 
was written by tho apostle from > Corinth, and 
net from Athens, as tho subscription imports, 
about A.O. 52, Its design was to confirm the 
Thcssalonians in the faith, and to encourage 
them to a patient and consistent profession of 
Christianity. 

THIRD ESTATE. —In the British consti¬ 
tution, the Cominoiis, the Sovurcigu and the 
Lords being the fiist and second. 

THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. (See 

Auticlbs, thb Thiktt-nine.) 

THISTLE, ORDER OF THE._An order 
of knighthood, dating at least as far back as the 
time of Robert II., although the badge of the 
order was never worn until the reim of'James 
III. This order was suppressed by tho Re¬ 
formers, but was re-established during the reign 
of James II. of England (VII. of Scotland). No 
amount of merit has ever been able to procure a 
commoner admission to this order ; for although 
three commoners did once belong to it, theif 
claims were that they were heirs presumptive to 
dukedoms. The number of Knights is 16, besides 
the sovereign. 

THOMAS’ ST., HOSPITAL.-A large 
and wealthy hospital on the south side of the 
Thames, opposite tho Palace of Westminster. It 
originated in an almshouse founded in 1213 by tho 
prior of Bermondsey and surrendered, to lienry 
VlII. in 1538, In 1553, Edward VI. granted a 
charter of moorporation. 

THREATS AND THREATENING 
LETTERS, threta, Uvrtt^^en-im (Ang.-Sax.). —Arc 
a species of injury rocognixed and punished by 
the law of England. The demanding of any 
property from a person by menaces, with intent 
to steal the same, is made felony, and punishable 
by imprisonment for any term not exceeding 
throe years. The sending of threatening letters, 
whether anonymously written or with a fictitious 
name, demanding money, or threatening to Ull 
a person, or fire bis house, is a felony, and was 
forlfierly punishable by death, but now by penal 
servitude for life, or not less than three years, or 
imprisonmeiit for any term not exceeding four 
yeara 

THUG| tAup (Hindu, fhagna, to deceive).— 


The name means literally a deceiver, and was ap¬ 
plied to an association of secret murderers m 
India, which some years ago excited much atten¬ 
tion in that country. They went about in gangs 
of from ten to two or three hundred, sacrifleibg 
to their tutelary goddess Kali every victim they 
could sei^K, and dividing the plunder among 
themselves. They generally assumed the appear¬ 
ance of merchants, tjie better to entrap their un¬ 
suspecting victims, whoso relations took little 
interest in tho matter. Tlie origin of the system 
is referred to tho remotest antiquity, but it was 
little known to the EngUsh before 1810, when 
measures were taken for Us supin'ession; hut it 
was not till about 1830 that effectual measures 
for putting a stop to it were adopted, by the 
arrest of every known Thug, or a relative of 
Tlnig, in India. They were colonized at Jubbul- 
pore, forming a trade settlement; and their de¬ 
scendants are still under government supervision 
there, and the practice of Thuggee has bucome 
extinct. 

THUMBSCREW. (SeeTonxDBB.) 

THURIPKR, thii-ri-fer .—In the Roman 
Catholic worship, the name given to the bearer 
of tho thurible, or vessel containing tlie incense. 

THURSDAY, HOLY. (See Holv Thurs¬ 
day.) 

TIARA, ti-a'-ra.—A kind of high hat worn 
by distinguished persons of Eastern nations, those 
of kings and priosl.s being concealed by a sort of 
crown, whence the term has been applied to tho 
triple crown worn by the Popes. The second 
crown was added by Boniface VIII., in 1299 ; 
tho third by Urban V., in 1362. It is uncertain 
when the Popes first assumed tho tiara, which 
was designated rctmum, or emblem of royalty, to 
distinguish it from the mitre. 

TIMOTHY, EPISTLES OP ST. PAUL 
TO, tim'-o-the .— The name of two books of the 
New Testament, as to the authenticity of which 
there has never been any reasonable cause to 
doubt, and it has only been called in question by 
tho hypcrcriticism of modern Germany. Tho 
dates of these epistles are uncertain and much 
disputed, but probably the first may be referred 
to about the year A.U. 64, the second to 65. The 
design of the first epistle is partly to instruct 
Timothy in the duties of that office vrith which 
he had been intrusted; partly to supply him 
with credentials to the churches which he might 
visit; and partly to furnish through him guid¬ 
ance and direction to the churches themsmves. 
In the concluding portion, the apostle discourses 
against some vices to which tne Christians at 
Ephesus seem to have been prone. The second 
epistle was written, when the apostle was a 
prisoner at Rome ; and its design is pcwtl^ to in¬ 
form Timothy of his circumstances, ana partly 
to utter his last warning voice against the errors 
and delusions which were corrupting and dis¬ 
turbing the churches. 

TITHES, tUhtz itAi., deeimee ; Sax., teolAa 
tenth).—In Etolesiastical Law, are defined 
to be “ the tenth part of tho increase mrly 
arising and renewing from the profits of lands, 
the stock upon lands, and the personal industry 
of the inhabitants.” Under the Mosaic eoonom;7, 
the tenth part of the yearly inor^e of their 
goods was due by the efaudren of Israel to their 
priests; but the system has evidmtly an earlier 
and more extended origin, fof we read of 
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Abraham, on his roturn from his expedition 
against the five kings, giving the tenth part of 
his spoils to Melchisedec, king of Salem, and i 
traces of the same custom are to be found among ' 
several of the nations of antiquity. It is' 
generally believed that tithes first began to be 
generally settled upon the Ohurch in the 4th 
century. In this country, they were probably 
introduced at the time when Ohristianity was 
planted among the Saxons by Augustine, the 
monk, about the end of the 6th century. The 
payment of tithes in the Christian Church was 
for some time at first voluntary; but as the 
influence and power of the Church increased, it 
came to be claimed as a right, and the power of 
enforcing it conceded by the temporal sovereigns. 
The first recorded instance of this in England 
occurs towards the end of the 8th century, when 
Offa, king of Mercia, gave the Church a civil 
right to collect and recover tithes. By the 
original law, all the land of the country was 
titliablo, except such as belonged to the Crown 
and to the Church itself. Much of the Ohurch 
lands, which at the liefoimation wore disposed 
of to laymen, and would thus have become titli- 
able, wore specially exempted; some were 
exempted by special arrangement entered into 
with tiio parson or vicar, with consent of the 
ordinary and the patron of the living ; and some 
were exempted by prescrijition, which supposes a 
composition. By 13 Eliz. c. _ 10, however, all 
subsequent compositions wore limited to a period 
of three lives, or twonty-ouo years. Tithes were 
originally paiil in kind ; and, notwithstanding 
tlie inconveniences and vexations of such a 
system, no regular attempt was made to remedy 
it until the passing of Act 6 & 7 Will. IV. c. 71, 
by which a board of commissioners was appointed 
for the purpose of converting the tithes into a 
rent charge, payable in money, but varying in 
amount according to the average price of corn 
for tlio seven preceding years. In Ireland, tithes 
(tiie collection of which Inad. occasioned many 
disrepiitablo and even disastrous niiarrel.s) were 
abolished by the Disestablishment Act of 1869. 

TITHING, tilhd-inff.—ln tlio Anglo-Saxon 
times, a company of ten men, with their families, 
knit togctlier in a society, all of them being 
bound to tho king for the peaceable and good 
beliaviouT of each of their society. 

TITULAR, tU'~u-lar. —One who possesses 
the title of an office without the real power be¬ 
longing to it. In the Roman Catbolie Church 
tbeVo are titular bishops. 

TITUS, EPISTLE TO, tM-us, —A canon¬ 
ical book of tne New Testament, addressed by 
the Apostle Paul to his disciple Titus. The date 
of the epistle nas been the subject of much 
dispute, some fixing it as early as the year 53, 
other at 65. The apostle furnishes Titus, whom 
he had loft behind in Crete, with rules of conduct, 
especially in respect to certain false teachers and 
the appointment of elders. The epistles to 
Timothy and Titus are geaerally known as the 
Pastoral epistles. 

TOBIT, One of the apocryphal books 

as regarded by Protestants and by Jews, bui, in¬ 
cluded in the Roman Catholio canon of the Old 
Testament. (Sse Afocbypha.) It contains the 
history of Tobit, or Tobias, a pious Jew living in 
exile at Nin^eh. The author is supposed to 
hare been a Jew who, according to Ewald, pro¬ 


bably wrote about 350 n.O. Some‘theologians, 
including Luther, regard it as a moral fiction. 

TOLERATION, ACT OF, M-e-rai'-^hun. 

^An act passed in the reigit of WilUan* and 
Mary, by which tho dissenters were rolievt-d from 
all penalties for not attending the parish chuioli, 
and for going to their sei>arato meetings. Tho 
Sociniaus wefe excepted, but not so much becauso 
they were nonconformists, a.s because their ojiiu- 
ions were considered os militating against the 
essential doctrines of the Gospel. The benefit of 
the act was extended in a special manner to the 
Quakers. 

TONSURE, ton'-shwe (Lat., tondeo totmm, 
to shave).—The act of clipping tho hair or shaving 
the head. In tho Romish Ohurch tonsure is the 
first ceremony used for devoting a person to tho 
service of God. Tho term is also applied to tho 
corona or crown worn by the priests of that 
church, as a mark of their order or rank. 

TOPAZ, b,' •p«;.~Gno of tho gems used in 
the garments of the Jewish high priest, and is 
referred to by Joliii as one of tho foundations of 
the Now Jerusalem. 

TORT, loH {Lat., tnrtm, twisted).—A Law 
term used to denote any private injury or wrong, 
because it is twisteil or crooked, and contrary to 
that which is right and strniglit. It is dis¬ 
tinguished ftom a crime against the public or the 
state. 

TORTURE, tor'-Uhfr (from Lat., torqueo, I 
twist).—In a legal sense, the applicatimj of bodily 
{nain in order to extort coufossion from a sns- 
pcetoil {icrson or condotnnod criminal. With tlio 
ancient Romans, it was only practised upon tho 
bodies of slaves. Judicial torture fonnad part 
of all the legal systems of Europe wherein the 
Romaq law was adopted ; still it does not apin-ar 
to have been generally had recourse to until tiie 
13th century. But when this severe form of 
punishment received the ecclesiastical sanction, its 
employment became painfully geneirtl. By tho 
Imiuisitiou it waslesortcd to uponevery occasion, 
aiul under its most terrible forms. It would ap¬ 
pear that torture ivas unknown in England until 
1468, when one Hawkins was put to the rack, 
and, in consoqucnac of tho confession extuited 
from him, was afterwards executed. Henceforth 
it was almost iiniiitcrru{itcdly practised until the 
year 1640, when one Archer, who was snsnected 
of being concerned in an attack upon Archbishop 
Laud’s palace at Lambeth, was rackrcl in tho 
Tower to make him confess his (k>mt>anions. 
This was the last instance of its practice in Eng¬ 
land. In France it was partially abolished liy a 
decree of l^iuis XVI. in 1780; but it was not 
until the Revolution that it was finally swept 
away. 

Instruments of Torture.-^TIuman Ingenuity seems 
to have been boundless in Ibo invonilonof iiisirunifuls 
capable of inllictiiig the most exfjuisito and )>roi'<)igerl 
sulTetings by means ot torture. Tlie rack was a Urge 
oia*n (rstneof oak, in shape somewhat rasmnbtinga 
niansle, upon which Uio examinant was laid upon his 
I back, with his wrists and ankles attached by cottls to 
^ two rollers at the end of flio frami*. ({ueslfons were 
put, and If not satisfactory, tlic extreoiittes weio 
gradually strained till tbo boni's started fiom the 
sockets. The " Scavenger's daughter ” was another 
dreaded engine of torture—» broad hoop of Iron, 
consisting of two parts fastened by a hinge. Ttie 
examinant was placed ni>on his knees on the ground, 
and the executioner having introduced the iioup under 
the prisoner's legs, ooinpressed him together UU the 
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estnmitfea ware fasteoed over the small of the baek. 
There were other “ lesser tortures,” euoh as'th'spinoerii, 
thumb-screws, and manades. In Itiootland and, in 
P’rance, “ the boot ” was a common instrument of tor¬ 
ture. Here, the victim bstd tight irota rings plaped 
upon, his legs, Sbnd between the ilssh. and the rihgs 
wedges were driven by a moUet. Theim uid other 
diabolical instruments remsiined 'in use' in Scotland 
until the Qnal abolition of tortwre in that country in 
*7»3- , . ' 

TORY, fo'-re.—A term wliicli, £^r two ecu-1 
tudes, has served to desi^iate, 0119* of twq i>r4t' 
oipal political patties in England. As well as 
the term “Wing,” it dates' from, tlie reign of 
Charles II., for it was in the year idpo that tho 
words Whig and Tory were first heard iu their 
application to English factions. The first defini¬ 
tion given by Dr. .Johnson, iu his Dictionary, ia 
cant term derived, 1 suppose, from an Irish 
won! signifying a savage.” Respecting tho prin¬ 
ciples of a Tory, tlio lexicographer adds;—“ One 
who adlieres to the a.acicut constitution of tho 
iState, and the apostolical hicrarcliy of tho Church 
of England.” The early Tories opposed the 
Exclusion Dill, arid gave their adlicieuco to 
Charles II. in his attempts to prevent a renewal 
of tiio attack ujicn James II., by successive pro¬ 
rogations of the rarliamont. As indicative of an 
existing party, the word Tory is now almost ob¬ 
solete, liaving been superseded by tho more 
decorous term. Conservative. (See Conskkva- 

TW 4 f.) 

TOTAL ABSTINENCE. (See Tempeb- 
AKcs Societies.) 

TOTEMrSM, to'-tem-im. (North American 
Indian, totem ).—A name given by some writers 
to tho animal worship and adoption of animals, 
plants, or heavenly oodles as tribal badges by 
seme of the people mentioned iu the Old Testa¬ 
ment, also by Arabians, and North American 
Indians. According to Professor liobertson 
•Smith, tho members of some of the Semitic 
tribes believe that they are descendcil from tho 
animals or other totems whose names they boar, 
and the line of descent is traced through the 
mother, who gives her totem to the children ; 
and persons of the same totem arc not allowed 
to intennarry. 

TOWN (Ang,-Sax., bun, from tunan, to en¬ 
close).—^The name was oi'igiimlly given to the 
enelosure of the farm and farm-house by a Ledge, 
but afterwards extended to a collection of houses. 
As the houses increased in number, the town 
became a munioipality, and olficers were elected 
f<» various nurnoscs. In England a town ttiat 
aithor is, or has ncen, the see of a bishop is styled 
a city. (iiiseCm.) 

TRACT SOCIETIES., —For two hundred 
years associations for printing and promoting the 
sale of religious works have existed in this coun try. 
The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
founded in lyox, issued, lor gratuitous distribu¬ 
tion, rotigious tracts or short papers. In 1743, 
John Wesley began the publication and distribu- 
Hon of tracts, and in 1783, he and Dr. Coke orgor 
sbsed tiiie Society for the Distribution of Tracts 
aamsig the Poor.” Other Sooioties for a similar 
pueneau were established in England and Scot- 
(aad. The most extensive organization of the 
kind, tho ** Religious Tract Somety” of London, 
was founded in May, 1799, chiefly through the 
exextien of tho Bev. Qeoigs Busder^ of Coventry. 
It has issued more toon 500,000,000 curios of 
srorks in about xio different Itmguages and dia-1 


Iccts, and its catalogue includes about 12,000 
different publications. The Society has for some 
years past extended its operations to tho publica¬ 
tion 01 large and elaborate works connected with 
re^OUs subjects, and now issues several publi¬ 
cations partaking more of ^ secular character 
than ^the tract. There are Tract Societies at 
Hamburg, Paris, Genevi^ in Belgium, and in the 
United-Staieii, all exhibiting great energy in the 
work of diffusing religious literature adapted for 
distribution. 

TRACTARIANISM, trdkt-ah^'i-cm'iam,.— 
Tho name given to a movement within the 
Church of England, from the issue at Oxford, 
between 1833 and-1841, of a series of papers en¬ 
titled “Tracis for tho Times.” They were 90 in 
number, and consisted of extracts from the writ¬ 
ings of the Ante-Nicen© fathers, and origined 
writings by Dr. Puscy, tho Rev. John Keble 
(author of the “.Christian Year"), the Rev. Isaac 
Williams, Dr. John Henry Newman (now a car¬ 
dinal of the Roman Catholic Church), and other 
ITnivorsity men of distinction. The last issue 
maintained the compatibility of the Thirty-nine 
articles with the doctrines of the Roman Catholic 
Church. This was condemned by the hebdomadal 
hoard of Oxford University in 1841, and the author. 
Dr. Newman, soon afterwards re-signed his vicar¬ 
age of St. Mary’s, Oxford. In 1843, Dr. Pnaey 
was suspended from the office of University 
liroachcr on account of a sermon on the Eucharist. 
The originators of tho movement (frequently 
designated Puseyitos), were very learned, pious, 
and ascetic men, who endeavoured to infuse a 
spirit of oarnostneas into tho ministrations of tho 
Church, and to restore tho ancient doctrine and 
discipline. Their efforts led to the extreme 
High Church doctrines, and, although not con¬ 
templated by them, to Ritualism, and the seces¬ 
sion of some eminent divines to the Roman 
Catholic Cliurch. Tliey certainly succeeded in 
stimulating active religious efforts, oven among 
the Evangelical clc'rgy, in theory opposed to their 
teachings. 

TRADE, BOARD OF, oit COM¬ 
MITTEE OF THE PRIVY COUNOH, FOR 
TRADE.—A dejiartmont of tho Rritisli govern¬ 
ment, whose origin dates from 1660, when 
Charles II. erected two separate councils, one 
for trade and one for foreign plantations. These 
two councils were in 1673 suiierseded by a united 
council for trade and plantations, for superin¬ 
tending the affairs of the colonies and planta¬ 
tions, together with the trade navigation of the 
kingdom. After various changes, tho present 
board was established, by order in council, for 
the consideration of all matters specially relating 
to trade and the colonies. It is, in fact, a per¬ 
manent committee of privy council, constituted 
for that purpose. It consists of a President and 
Vice-presideni^ appointed by the queen in council ; 
and the other members of the board similarly 
appointed are the Lord Chtmceltor, First Lord of 
the Treasury, princip^ Secretaries, of State, 
Chancellor and Under Measurer of the Exchequer, 
Speaker of the House of Commons, Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, Paymaster of the Farces, 
Master of tho Mint, and such officers of state in 
Ireland as are privy councillora in England-. The 
President and Vice-preeidont, however, ordinarily 
exercise all tho duties, and the other members 
rarefy interfere. The duties of this board have 
of late years been oonsiderabfy ^•itended, and 
are now of a very varied nature. It has the 
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genend superintoiidenco of all matters rektiag 
to merchant ships and seamen, and the carrying 
into execution of the statutes in force rt^atding 
them. It also exercises a supervision oviir iail- 
ways, both in the original formation and egbsc' 
ijuent working. It has to do with tlic registration 
of joint-stock companies, and by the Bank¬ 
ruptcy Act of 1883 exercises a control over 
trustees in bankruptcy, kojt It also coUeefaand 
pnldishes tables of the revenue, trade^eommerce, 
wealth, population, &c., of the UniW' Kingdom 
and its deponcleneies, as. well as of foreign 
countries. 

TRADITION, (Lat,, traditio; 

from trado, I give or deliver).—In its widest 
signification, this term denotes whatever is 
handed down to us concerning tho past; and in 
this sense all hktory is tradilion. In its mure 
limited sense, it is api>lied to any knowledge 
handed down from one generation to another by 
oral oominuuiuatioii. In the curly ages of man¬ 
kind, beforo the art of writing was introduced or 
practised, all history was thus handed down by 
oral conlinunicalioa. When those came to he 
written down long after the events hud oocuri'ed, 
they partook more or less of the opinions ami 
judgments of those who liad handed them down, 
08 well as of those who had written them out. 
They differ materially, therefoi-o, from events 
jt’cc<»rdcd by eycwitncsse.s, or written down at or 
soon after the time when they occurred, 
llistioriaiis, therefore, distinguish between the 
two, oallhig tho former tradition, tho latter his¬ 
tory. Tho Jaws believed tliat besi( 2 i.s tho -written 
law coiitaiiiud in tlio (Md Te.stameut, Aloses hiul 
delivered an oral Uw, winch had been handed 
down from f.ather to sou, and constitutwl their 
traditions, and is conhiined in tbn Talmud (which 
sa), in the llomati Catholic Church, the term 
tradition is ai>plied to Uio doelriius supposed to 
ha^o been communicated by Christ to ins 
apostles, and handed itowai by them orally to 
their succtssois. 

TRADUGIANTSM, tm-dii '(from 
tho Lat., tradiix, a -vine-layer for proitagalioii). 
—A theory first nrarted by Tortulliaii, that the 
soul, as well as the body, of each htpuan boing is 
proiiagated by the parents. 

TRAINBANDS. —A force instituted in this 
country by James I. It partook of the nature of 
both militia and volunteer. It -was dissolvwl by 
Charles II„ but tlie name was rctauiod by the 
London Militia. 

TRANSCENDENT All, tran-ne^i-detC-iai 
(Lat.,t)'tMis«‘n</t;rc, to go beyond).—InPhilowidiy, 
a term used to express whatever transcends or 
goes beyond actual experience. This meaning is 
somewhat restricted by Kant, who further draws 
a distinction between trangeencknt and traimren- 
denUil. By the former he seeks tp denote what 
is wholly beyond experience, beui^ neither given 
as an <i posterioH nor cl priori oletnent of cogni¬ 
tion—what, therefore, transcends every category 
of thoi^ht. Xxansceudenlol be applied to skuify 
tlie d priori or necessary cognitions, which, 
though manifested in consciousness, as affording 
the conditions of experience, transcend the sphere 
of tliat oontingent or adventitioua knowledge 
which we acquire by experience. 

Tnuue«n^t!a2ista.~-.V designation applied, to soma 
irirttenofgreatahiUty and distinction in the United 
States wbopr^ess to be guided lu religious and philo- 
Sophlcal mattdn by theirlnteraalconsclausBessi rather 


than by any fixed rules or creeds. The most otninent 
of t he writan is itiUph WaMo iIinei.<ion, whose philo. 
sopiiy may he described as a Und of iuteUectuOl foa- 
thksm. 


TRANSMIGR.A ITON, -ikim, 

-A very ancient and wide-spread religious belief 
that, after death, the soul passed.into another 
body. (JA’ci.MKTfSMPStCHoais.) 

TRANSPORT AT ION, tmns-nor-tai'-shms 

(Lat., train, across, and porto, I carry).—Romoval 
or banishment to some fixed place; The origin 
of this mode of punishment is to bo found in 3.) 
Elia. c. 4, aiient rogues and vagabonds, who 
may be sentenced by the justices at quarter 
sessions to bo banished out of the realm, and bo 
conveyed to “ such p.arts beyond the seas as shall 
bo .at any time hereafter for that pmpose assigned 
by the privy council unto lier majesty." Tho 
term tr.uisportatiim does not occur in any 
statute prior to 18 (kr. II. c. 3. .Afterwards aiv 
aut of 1718 authorisid the criminal uourts, in 
chargeable otfenci s, or those which wore noiiunally 
but not really punishable with death, to give os'er 
tho offuudcis to contractors, who engaged to 
tmusport them to the American colonies, and 
thus obtained a vo.sted property in their labour 
for seven or fourteen years, which was generally 
sold by auction. The convicts bi«amo valuable 
to tho planters, and tho traffic in them contiuned 
to bo vigorou.sly prusceutud till the lAmeiicau war 
of indopcndenco in 177^. After some time spent 
in finding out a suitable place of transportation, 
Australia was at length (Ictenuined u|iou, and in 
May, 1787, tho first band of convicts left England 
for that country. Now .South AVales, VsnDio- 
man’s Land, and Norfolk Island, became the 
principal receptacles fur convicts. At length the 
I’cccptiuu of couviuts became dishwitcful to the 
colonists, and the statute jo and ii Viet. c. 67, 
was passeil, jiermitfing offenders under sentoiioe 
of truArsportation to he removed to any pt ison «r 
lienitcntiaiy in (ireat liriUiin ; and, finally, oy 
and 2T Vicb. c. 3, abulislmd tianspurtalion aifu- 
gethcr as a pnnishmenti aiid substituted in. its 
place penal .servitude (which see). 


T RAN ITBSTA NTIATION, t,-an-mk 

Liii-w-ui-iihiui (Lat., tranx, through, and tub- 
daolia, sulistnnce).--In the Itomish Church, is 
niiplied to the supiici.s*,! conversion of tho broad 
.and wine in tho Kiicbarist into Ibo body and 
blood of.Ohrist, imi-nodiately <m its coiiseei-atiott 
by tho priest. This dogma hiis taken its rise in 
tho Ohurcli since the 9th cenlm-y. (See 
ECCHAJUrtT.) 

TRAPPlKTiS, trap'-liisix .—.V blanch of tho 
Oistcrciau older, notalde for the austere disci¬ 
pline observed. The monostery of La 'I’lappji i« 
near Montasso, in <tbo rrcnch di-p'utuK.nt of 
Orne. It was founded in tt-pj; but during tho 
long wars between England and Phaucc fell into 
decoy, and in tho beginning of the leign of Ixivin 
XlV. pnly seven monks rcmaineil, and they wero 
notorious for their liccntiou.s liabitv, la ifitvt, a 
new abbot, De Kancfi, was oonKecraled, and he, 
ugaimtt much opposition, set about the work of 
reform. Tho monastic rule was noted for its 
severity. The inmates of tlie monastery devoted 
12 hours a day to devotional excrciwis and 
several hours to laborious work. They lived on, 
vegetables and water, and were not allowed to 
hold COD versation with each other, but when they 
met sitid, Afemento mori (Remember death). 
They never undressei^ even in case of illness, and 
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■lent on botvrili!. There were other houses of the 
onler which no longer exist in Europe ; but in 
America there are several establishments. 

TRAVERSE, tm-ver^ (liat., iraruversus). 
—In Law, is the aamo given tq a plea oontra- 
diotin^c some matter of fact, allegtaJ by the 
opposite parti.. In criminal pfD«eeili»gS, not 
guilty k ii ge^a.! traverse, which thsows cut the 
nrosecntOir tUA.aooeK8lty of proving the lahterial 
laots. , f ‘ . ■ ’ ' 

TREASON, tre^-xn, (Fr., traJtiBon, Lat;, 
proditto).—-In Law, iinporta a betraying, treac 1 i> 
ety, or breach of faith. It is used to denote 
not only offenoos,, against the king and govern¬ 
ment, but also that accumulation of guilt which 
arises whenever a superior reposes confidence in 
a subject or inferior, between whom' and liimsulf 
there subsists a natural civil Or even spiritual re-, 
lailon, and the inferior so abuses that confidence, 
and so forgets the obligations of duty, as to de¬ 
stroy the life of such superior or lord. Hence 
the twofold division of treason into petit and 
high treason. For a wife to kill her lord or 
husband, a servant his lord or master, an ecclesi- 
.astio his lord or ordinary—these being regarded 
as breaches of private and domestic faith, were 
ilonominated petit treasons. Since X828, how¬ 
ever, petit treason has been abolished ainl re¬ 
duced to the simple head of murder. High 
treason, as defined by the Statute of Treasons 
{25 Edw, III. .c. 2), embraces the following 
heads ;(i) Compassing or imagining the rlcatn, 
of the king, the queen consort, or their eldest 
son and heir ; (o) violating the king's cortipanion 
{i.e., the queen consort), or the king’s eldest 
daughter imiiifirricd, or the wife of the king’s 
eldest sou and heir; (3) levying war agnihst the 
Ifing within his realm j (4) being adherent to the 
kilims enemies in his realm, giving them aid and 
comfort In the realm or elsewhere ; (5) counter- 
foiting the king’s great or privy seal; (6) counter¬ 
feiting the king's money,.or knowingly bringing 
false money into the. realm counterfeit to the 
money of England, to Incrchaudise and make 
payment withal, in deceit of tho king and his 
people; (7) slaying the chancellor, treasurer, or 
the king’s justices of either bench, justices in 
eyre, justices of assise, or any other justices 
assigned to hear and determine, during their 
offices. The sixth 8V>ccics of treason was reduced 
to a felony by 2 "Will. IV. c. 34. Some other 
offences were made treasonable by 8ubsG(]uent 
statutes. Formerly the punishment of high 
treason was that the olFendor bo drawn to the 
allows, haugt'd by the neck, cut down alive, 
his entrails taken out and burnetl before him 
while yet alive, his iiead cut off, ami his body 
divided into four parts, to be at the king’s dis¬ 
posal, Ey 54 Ceo. HI. c. 1.46, the sentence now 
IS, that ho bo drawn on a hurdle to the place of 
execution, and there he hanged until dead, the 
head to bo then scvcretl from the body, and the 
body to bo divided into four parts, to be disposed 
of as the king may see fit. 

TREASURY, tre^-u-re .— One of the chief 
d^artmeuts of tho Government of the United 
Kingdom, having the entire control of the receipt 
and expemliture of the national revenue. The 
dignified office of Lord Hiuh Treasurer lies been 
in mmleni times superseded by a commission, 
vested in five iiersons,. with the title of “ Ijords 
Oommissioners for executing the office of Lord 
High Treasurer.” The first Lord is almost 


invariably the Prime Minister, and the Chancel¬ 
lor of tho Exchequer has also a place in the 
Commission 

, TREATY., {^See Law op Nations.) 

TRENT, COUNCIL OF, irent (Lat can- 
CiKvm TriderdiBiuin), —The name given to a 
eclebrated.oouncil convoked by Pope Paul III., 
for the purpose of defining and illustrating tiie 
doctrines of the Church, couucmning heresies, 
and reforming abuses that ho^ crept info the 
Church both in doctrine and discipline. It met 
in 1545, and was continued during twen^-five 
.sessions to the year 1563. under the pontificates 
of Julius HI. and Pius IV; It was intended to 
serve as a foil to Protestantism, by reforming the 
abuses of the Church, dotormiiiiiig and establish¬ 
ing its doctrines, and conforming them to tlie 
spirit, of tho time. Hence the decrees of this 
council, together with the creed of Pope Pius 
lY,, oontain a-comidetojummary of theadoctrines 
of the Olmrch. Attempts were also mode to re¬ 
store discipline and to reform the livds of the 
priests 5 but they utterly failed to pro *ice the 
efieot. The decrees were subscribed by 253 
olergy, including 4 legates, 2 cardinals, 3 patri- 
arclis, 25 archbishops, and 168 liishops, and were 
confirmed by a pajiai bull, dated e6th January, 
1504. Ail the Boman Catholic states accepted 
the decrees of the council, and ]>roinu!gatcd 
them ill their territories, with the exception of 
France, which persisted in asseiting its indepen¬ 
dence, (See Councils, and Gallican Church. ) 

TRESPASS , Ires'-pas (Norman French, from 
tres, beyond, and passer, to go).—In I.aw, in 
its largest and moat extensive sense, signifies any 
■transgression'or offence a.gainst the law of nature, 
of society, or of the country in which wo live, 
whether it relates to a man’s person or his pro¬ 
perty, In the more limited and confined .sense 
in which it is commonly used, it siguifies no 
more than an entry on anotlicr man’s groutnl 
without lawful autlloi ity, and doing some dam¬ 
age, however inconsidoiablc, to his real property. 
A man is not only au.swerablc for his own tres¬ 
pass, but that of his cattle also, and besides liis 
common remedy by action, the law gives the 
injured paity'tlie iiowcr to distrain the cattle 
tiius doing dnin.agc, till the owner sliaJl make 
liim sati'faction. In order to prevent trifling and 
vexatious actions of tresjiaas, as well as other 
personal actions, various enactments were passed, 
which, however, weio all consolidateil, ami 
their provisions extended by 3 & 4 Viet. c. 24, 
as explained by 4 A 5 Viet. e. 28. In all cases 
wliere it shall appear that the trespass was wil¬ 
ful and malicious, and it bo so certified by the 
judge, the plaintiff can recover full costs. 

In Scriptural I,iuiguage, trespass implies any wrong 
done to another person, and in that sense the word Is 
used In the l,or(Vs Prayer. 

TRIAL, tri'-al (Ang.-Sax.).—^Tho examina¬ 
tion by a competent legal tribunal of tho matter 
of fact in issue. Trial by jury has been the form 
most in use both in civf’l and criminal matters. 
{Hie Jury.) A trial at bar resembles an ordinary 
trial by jury, except tliat instead of being i>re- 
sided over by a single judge, all the judges of the 
court in which the action is brought are in attend¬ 
ance. It is now only granted in cases of great diffi¬ 
culty and imi>ortanoe. New trials are granted 
when tho court, in winch the action isbronglit sees 
reason to be dissatisfied with the verdict on the 
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S round of rts boing against evidenoe, excessive were supposed to be rendered bol» by the death 
amagc's, misdirection,Uiscoveryoffreshevidence, and resurrection of Christ. This “truco” was 
or some other cause. 


TRIBUNES OF THE PEOPLE, tri'-l 
bunei .—Magistrates of ancient llotno, Trihuni 
pkbia, first chosen from among the Commons 
to represent them 494 B. 0 . The office was annual. 

TRINITY, frin'-e-tc.—-The dootrino of thft 
Trinity received by the greatest part of/ the 
Christian world, teaches that in the,unity of the 
Godhead there are three persons, of one sub¬ 
stance, power, and eternity—the Father, the 
Son, ana the Holy Ghost. The word Trinity 
does not occur in tfie Scriptures, nor in the 
Apostles’ orecd, nor in the Nicene creed, but is 
found in the Athanasian creed. The doctrine 
has been attacked ever since the i6lh century, 

TRINITY-HOUSE. —The society of the 
Trinity was founded in 1515, for the promotion 
of commerce and navigation. It is a corporation, 
consisting of a master, four warders, eight assis¬ 
tants, and thirty-ono elder brethren, selected 
from commanders in the navy and merchant ser¬ 
vice ; but as a compliment, members of the ROyal 
Family and some of the nobility arc occasionally 
admitted. They eXiiinine tlio naval pupils in 
Christ’s Hospital and the mastens of queen’s 
ships, appoint pilots for the Thames, settle tiio 
rate.s of pilotage, erect lighthouses and sea¬ 
marks, hoar and determine complaints of olficors 
and men in the merchant service, and all, busi¬ 
ness connected with the Thames. The revenues 
of the Trinity-House are derived from light- 
liou.ses, dues, pilotage, kc, 

TRINITY-SUNDAY.— Tlie Sunday follow¬ 
ing 'Whit-Snnday. The festival of the Holy 
Trinity was instituted by Pope Gregory IV. in 
833; tho observance was first enjoined by the 
Council of Arles, in 1260; and tho day was fixed 
in 1334 by John XXI. 

T RIU M VT RATE, iri-um’-vi-ratc .—An 
office filled co-ordinately by tliroo persons. 
Several magistracies of this kind were recognisii'd 
by tlic Koinan government. In modern times 
we have an instance of a triumvirate at floine in 
1849, when Mazsini ArmeUini and iiaffi Iiad the 
entire executive power placed in their hands. 

TROVER, tro'~ver (Fr., trouver, to find).—In 
Law, a si>ccic8 of action invented for tho purpose 
of trying a disputod question of property in goods 
and chattels.. Originally it was an action for the 
recovery of damages against such person ns had 
found another's goods, and refu.icd to deliver 
them on demand, but converted them to his own 
use; ai«d hence it is called an action of trover 
and conversion. By a fiction of law, actions of 
trover were at length permitted to be brought 
against any man who had in his iiosscssiou, by 
any means whatsoever, tho jawsional goods of 
another, and sold, used, or refused to deliver 
them up when demanded. These fictions are not 
now used, the fact of conversion now only requir¬ 
ing to ho proved by showing that the defendant 
refused to deliver up the Joods on request, or has 
« destroyed them. 

TRUCE pF GOD —An institution of the 
Middle Ages, designed to mitigate tlie violence of 

S rivate war by proiiibitiug hostilities from Thurs- 
ay evening to Sunday evening of each week, also 
during the entire seasons of Advent and lasnt, 
and on certa^gi festival days. The days setectod 


introiluced after the great famine of 1028-30 by 
tho Bishops of A'luitaine, and tho regulation 
soon spread all over Franco. Subsequently, tho 
pwod of peace was cxtcmkd from sunrise on 
Wednesday to sunrise on Monday, from Advent 
t6 Euiphai^, and tlie feasts of the Virgin, John 
the Baptirt, Peter and Paul, aud All Saints. 
When the states of Europo began to assume a 
more consolidated form, and violations of iwace 
and oikier came under the control of the ciiil 
authority, the “ truco of God ” dUappcavoil. 

TRUST, AND TRUSTEE, (rust, - 

In Law, a trust is defined to bo *' a contldvm-o 
reposed ip some other, not issuing out of the 
laud, but as a thing collateral annexed in privity 
to tho estate of the land, am! to tho persun 
touching tho land, for which ccslia que use has 
no remedy but aubfxcnn in Ghancery.’’ In prin¬ 
ciple, a trust is now much tiio same as a v.se was 
before the Statute of Uses -a jidudai'n or bene¬ 
ficial interest distinct from tiio legal estate. Tlie 
trustee is the person in whom the trust is vestc<l, 
the cestui que trust the person who trusts or 
enjoys a beneficial interest in the objects of trust. 
Tho courts now consider a trust estate as equi¬ 
valent to the legal owueiship, governed by the 
same rules of property, and liahlo to every charge 
in equity wliieh tho other is subject to in law. 
The trustee is considered merely as the inslni- 
inent of conveyance, and can in no shape alfuit 
the estate unless by alienation for a valuable 
consideration to 11 purchaser without notice. 
Tho estate of the trustee is at law subject to all 
the incidents whieh attend the owuurship of 
land, aud is usually called the. trust estate, in 
contradistinction to tho legal estate. 

TWELFTH-DAY, tied/lh .—The festival of 
the Epiphany, or manifestation of Christ to tho 
(lentues, being tlie twelfth day oxclusivo from 
Oliiistinas. To this day tradition assigned not 
only tho worsliip of the Magi, hut tho baptism of 
Olirist, as well as the miriicto of turning Water 
into wine and that of feeding the five thousand, 
both considered to bo typical of spiritual Wess- 
inga. ITiitil the year 300 A n., the Eastern 
Christians celebrated this day as the anniversary 
of the liirth of Clirist, Subsequently they adop¬ 
ted the custom of tho I<atin Church in this 
respect. 

TWELVE TABLES. -The name given to 
the first codification of the Roman law, drawn 
up alxint the middle of tho ^th century, B.O. 

TYPES, li/)cs (Latr, tt/fius, a form, likencsi). 
—In Theology, the temi “typo” is emjiloyed to 
designate an image or representation of some 
object which is known as the antitype. It is ap¬ 
plied chiefly, although not exclusively, to those 
prophetic pre-figuring of the nersons and incidents 
of the Gospel dispensation which are found in the 
ritual end history of the .lews. 'J’liat much of 
the Old Testament is tyjiical, is confirmed by tho 
expri'ss declaration of the sacred writers; thus 
the ancient sacrifices were tyjies of certain spirit¬ 
ual truths, and Christ declared that the brazen 
serpent set up by Moses was a typo of His own 
crucifixion. That part of theology which is con¬ 
nected with the interpretation of .Sciipturo type* 
is known among scholars as “ typology.” 

TZAR. (SfeeCzAE.) 
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UBIQUTTARTANS, yu-bi-hmt-<iir‘-e-an». 
—A small German soct, originated about 1560 by 
John Brontlua, Who assorted that tlMi body of 
Christ was present everywhere (iibique). 

UKASE, yxi-haiz^ (Ru«.).—^An ordinance of 
the Emperor of Russia, which has the force of 
law in his doininions. 

ULEIMA, mi-lel-mi (Arabic, plural of altm, 
wise),—A word signifying-litonilly the wise men, 
and applied to tlie eolleotivo body of learned men 
in Turkey. The grand mufti is at the head of 
the Ulema; next to him homo the ICaziaskcrs, 
of whom there is ono for Europe and one for 
Asia; the third class are the mollahs, the in¬ 
ferior judges in the provinces; and after them 
are the cadis and common muftis. Tho Kazias- 
kers have a voice and voto in tho Koran, and 
all cmlia are appointed by luid subject to them. 

ULTIAIATUM, ul-tc-mai'-tum, (Tjat.)-—Tho 
final conditions or terms offered by a government 
for the settlement of a dispute between it and 
another. 

ULTRAMONTISTS, ul-tra-monf'-iits 

(Lat,, beyond the mountains).—A name formerly 
applied to all theologians in tho Roman Catholic 
Church who advocated tho highest .spiritual and 
temi>oral power of the Papacy. It originated 
with tho members of tlie Oallioan Church, who 
denied tho right of tho Pope to depose sovereigns 
and interfere in tho temporal affairs of states and 
of national churches, and maintained that the 
aulliority of a general council was sniiorior to 
that of tho Pope. Tho contrary view being held 
beyond tho Alps, in Italy, its supporters bece.tiio 
known as “ ultrainontann.’’ Tlie name bus been 
in recent times applied to all who accept the 
decrees of tho Vatican Conncil of 1870. 

UNOI/EANNESS. —The Biblical terra for 
bodily infirmity, or teiniK)i-a.ry cause, wbieli ex¬ 
cluded any of the Jewish people from pai-takuig 
of the olmcrvanuca of rohgiuu until puiification 
was effcoted. In the book of lisviticus the law 
relating to vuicloanness is given at groat length. 

UNCTION, EXTREME, (.sic Extuemk 
Unction.) 

UNIFORMITY, ACT OF, ,;u-,ie-for'-me- 

Act passed for tile purpose of securing 
Uniformity m public worsliip throughout the 
Anglioau Uiuveii. Ono iVet was iiossed in tho 
first year of the rt'ign of Elizabeth. Tho picsent 
Act of Uniformity is tho 13 & 14 Car. II. c. 4, 
and regulates tho form of public prayers, admin¬ 
istration of tho sacraments, and other rites of 
the chiu’cii. Tho Act of Uniformity Amonil- 
mont Act, whereby shortened services were 
authorizoil, and other changes made, was passed 
in Jidy, 187a. 

UNIF,0RMS, Military uni¬ 

forma wens first regularly used in Franco about 
1668,. ami soon afterwards adopted in the English 
military seyvka. Naval uniforms were not made 
tho subject of strict regulation until the begin 
ning of the reign of George 111. 

UNIGENITUS, yit-nt-yen'-e-fws (Lat., only- 
begotten).—Tho name given to a celebrated paissl 


bull issued by Clement XI. in 1713, and so cailoti 
from its commencing Vnvjnnibim JM Filim. It 
was directed against the “ Moral Retlectionj? on. 
tho New Testament,” by Pilre Qucsnel, a cele¬ 
brated Janscnist, and produced a great commo¬ 
tion in Franco, many of tho clorgy refusing, to, 
accept of it. 

UNION, THE, yn'-ne-on (I^at., tinio, I 
join).—In History, this term denotes the Act by 
wliich tho two .sejiaratc Idugdoms of England and, 
Scotland were incuri>orated into ono under tho 
title of the kingdom of Great Biitain. Attempts 
had been previously made to effect this object ; 
but it was not till 1707, by 5 Anno, c. 8, that it 
was actually accomplislicil. Twenty-five artic]c.s 
were '(irawn up and agreed to by tho parliaments 
of both countries; the principal conditions of 
which being tliat there should ho a communica¬ 
tion of right.s and privileges between tho subjects 
of both kingiioms, e.'ccept where otherwise agreed ; 
that tho laws relating to traile, cinstoms, and tlie 
e.Kciso, should be the same in Scotland as in Eng¬ 
land ; that tluTo should bo one parliament, and 
sixteen pecis should repre.sent .Scotland in the 
Tlouso of Poors, and forty-iivo membei-s in tho 
House of Commons. Among tho fun<Iamental 
conditions of the union is that tho Church of 
Scotland and the four univorsitie.s of that king¬ 
dom bo established for ever. The union of Great 
Britain and Iroland took place in i 3 oo, by 39 <k 40 
Geo. III. c. 67. It .idimtti-d four Irisli Iurd.s 
S|tiritU!il.aiul twenty-eiglit teinpor.iJ to tho Kou.se 
of Peri'S, and too cofhmoucrs to the House of 
Coininons. 

UNITARIANS, yu'-iie-ttn-re-anz (Lat., 

unm, one).—A sect of religioiii.sts who bcliovo in 
tho existence of only ono great and supreme 
Being, possessed of the glory and attributes of 
divinity, as opposed to tho Tiinitairians, or those 
who hohl that there are three persons in tho 
Godhea<l. Tho Unitarians differ greatly in the 
opinions which they hold regarding the nature 
of Christ. Some believe him to bo tho greatest 
of all created beings, endowed with great power 
and dignity, and existing before all worlds; 
otiicrs consiilcr him to have had no existence 
revious to his birth on this earth, and to have 
eon simply a man approved of God by miracles 
and wonders and signs, whicli God did in him. 
Sabollius in tho 3rd, and Anus in the 4th century, 
held and propagated Unitarian notions. In tho 
i6th century again, Faustns Socinus wa# very 
successful in diffusing similar doctrines ; and in 
1553, Servetus was burned by tho instigation or 
consent of Calvin, for holding such views. In 
England, in the t6th and 17th centuries, similar 
sentiments prevailed, and in the beginning of the- 
iSth many of the Presbyterian ministers em¬ 
braced these opinions. Iii a short time their eon,- 
grogations generally ailopted tho same views, 
and thus many of the mil Presbyterian chapels 
and endowments have become tlie property of ^ 
Unitarians. Their origin as a distinct cointnun- 
ity in England dates from about ^30. Their 
form of government k essentially conmegational^ 
oach congregation nding itself. The modemi. 
Unitai^is differ from the earlier cldefiy in attri- 
buting'to Christ less of the divine, more of 
the human nature ; many of them regarding him 
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as “ constitttted in all respects like other men,” 
His mission, they consider, was to introduce a 
new moral dispensation, an<l his death they look 
upon, not as a sacrifice or atonement for sin, hut 
as a martyrdom in defence of truth. They tlius 
deny the neccasity of an antonement, and hold 
that good works alone are sufficient to secure sal¬ 
vation. Many of the mo<lern Unitarians hold 
that all mankind will ultimately be saved. (,»« 
Humanitaiuans and Socinians). It is esti¬ 
mated that there are now about 1,000,000 Uni¬ 
tarians, of various shades of opinion, in this 
country. 

UNITED BRETHREN. {See Bohe- 

MIAN BHETHBEN.) 

UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST. 

—A fraternity established among the Germans 
in Philadelpliia about 1760, chiefly through tho 
ojcertious of Otterbeiu, a missionary of the Ger¬ 
man Iteformed Church. It now numbers about 
140,000 members, is.HUCs more than 1 So,000 
copies of periodicals annually, and owns ten 
colleges arrd schools. There are four bishops 
elected for a terra of four years. No manufac¬ 
turer, settler, or drinker of intoxicating liquors, 
can be a member of the church. 

UNITED EVANGELICAL CHURCH. 

—An ecclesiastical denomination in Germany, 
which arose in 1817 out of a union of the 
Lutheran and Beforrned Churches. 

UNITEDIRISHMEN.-A political 
society which became active in Ireland in 1795. 
Tho meetings wcie hold in secret, and tho object 
was to establish a republic. Theobald AVolfa Tone 
was the founder. 

UNITED PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. THK, OF .SCOTLAND. (See ScoT- 
MND, CHUBCU ok.) 

UNIVERSAL, yu-ne-eer^-sal, (liUt.).—A 
term in Logic, applied to a \i>o>)ositiou in wiiich 
what is predicated is declared to apply to every¬ 
thing comprehended m it; as, All men arc 
mortal. A universal proposition may bo either 
affirmative or negative; as, AH men arc subject 
to death, No man is i>erfoot. It ia opposed to a 
particular, which asserts or denies something of 
some, imjdying tliat tho others arc, or may bo, 
left unspoken of ; as, Some men aro handsome } 
some animals cannot live in this country. 

UNIVERSAL! ST, yu-ne-ver'-sal-ut. — A 
term applied to theologians who maintain tho 
universality of tho atonement, or that all men 
will finally bo saved, as opposed to these who 
hold tfto doctrine of eternal punishment. Cthcr- 
wiso their views aro very dissimilar, some believ¬ 
ing in a remedial punishment of limited duiation, 
terminating in a universal restoration to happi¬ 
ness; while others deny the existence of any 
future punishment, but only different degrees of 
happiness. 

“UBBI ET ORBI” (Lat., “to the city 
and the worid ”).— A foam used in tho publica- i 
tion of Papal Imlls, intimating that they ace' 
addressed, not only to the ffity of Home, but to 
all the Cathdlic wesetd. 

URIM AND THUMMIM, yu>-rim, 
(Aum'-insn (Hob., light and perfection).—Among 
the atioiont Jews tbesa were the means by wMch 
Jehovah wpuohsofod to communicate bus mind 
and will to*the high prints (Exod. xxviii. 30}.: 
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Wliat they 'vero is mueli di..!pute<l*aaujng erttioa. 
The most common opinion, Jmwovor, is raat ifaew 
were precious stones tni tho higli priest s breast¬ 
plate, which revealfti the wdl of Cod, by appear¬ 
ing of unusual lustra when favourable, and t'im 
when unfavourable. 

URSULH?ES, «r'-sH-/ecrts.~A monastia 
order m the Homan Catholic Church, founded at 
Brescia in 1533 by Angela Mmici (afterwards 
canonized). It was at first a voluntary associa¬ 
tion of widows and young girls, who undertook; 
the gratuitous odiic.itiou of chihlion of their own 
sox, devoting their spares hours to visiting tho 
sick and relieving the poor. As tiio number of 
members incrcabcd, they formed disiinct congre¬ 
gations. In 154-L tlieir mode of 1 ifu was approved 
by Popo Paul III., and their cst.'ihhsluuents bo- 
came numerous in Italy. In 1472.1‘opo Gregory 
XII. formed them into a leligious order under 
tho rule of St. Augustine, the meiubei.s adding I0 
the three ordinaly inonaHlic vows a fiuirtli, bind¬ 
ing them to instruct young girls gintuitously. lu 
tho early part of tlic last century tho Frencli 
Ur.sulines had more than 350 muna-steries. Tho 
Ursulmos have ceased to exist in Italy, Switzei- 
land, and Ootmany, since 1871. Tln re are Ursu- 
line convents in Ireland and tho Unitud Status. 

USANCE, ya'-za^i (Fr.).—In Commercial 
Law, the time, according to tho usr.gu or instoui 
of different cuuntiici, which is allowed to ela.ps» 
betweea the date of a bdl and the time of its 
pajrment. Tho longtli of the usance, or time 
which it Includes, vario.s in dilVurent countries 
from fourteen day-i to tme, two, or, even threo 
months. Double or treble usance is double or 
treble tho usual time; and half usance is half 
that time. 

USE.—In Law. (.S'cc Tia’sr.) 

ySllER OF THE BLACK ROD, ueh!-rr- 

(from the Fr.).--An officer belonging to tho 
order of tho (taiIcr, .-uid having ilie enstody of 
tho chaiiter-houBo of the order. He is also tho 
chief "onfl'enan ii.shoif lo the sovereign, and i» 
apiioiutert Ijy letters patent from tlie crown, 
liis cliief duties aro comiected with the cerc- 
monic.s of the Hoitscs of PiirJiament. Ho attenda 
upon tho House ot J..ords ((nring its sittings, ainl 
carries the messages of the house to tho Com¬ 
mons. II0 ijxficiibes ordciiifor the comraitmenb 
of parties gudty of brcachos of privilege amt 
contempt, assists at the introduction of iieers, &c. 

USUFRUCT, yu'-'Jii) 0 -fi-idt (Lat., U4iu, us«,^ 
and /I’uetus, fruit).—In Civil Law, tho ri,ght of 
using and reaping tho fruits of things belonging 
to others, without d<>stroying or wasting tho 
subject over which such light extends. 

USURY, yu'-zfwo-re (fiat., usuea’j.—Jn Com¬ 
mercial Law, IS interest, or money given for tho 
use of money. (Alee I.STEKKbT.) Commonly, 
liowever, it is used to denote cxcossivo or oxor- 
bitant interest, or tho taking of a higher into of 
interest than that ostablisiicd by law. The Jews 
were permitted to take ti.vury from a stranger, 
but not from their own people. Tho English 
Pnriiaijient prohibited usury in 1341- The feml 
enactments against usury wore all repealed by 
17 & 18 Viet. c. 90. 

UTILITARIANISM, aa-rif-c-tai'-rtf-an- 
izm. —A name applied to that philoso]>hioal creed 
which regards utility, or the gj-oatost liappinftss 
principle, as the foundation of morals, uohllng 
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that aotioni aro I'lght in proportion as they tend 
to promote happiness, wrong as they tend to 

E roauce the reverse of happiness. Tho standard 
ere is not the individual's own greatest liappi- 
ness, but the greatest amount of happiness 
alto^thcr—the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. By happiness is intended pleasure and 
the absence of pain; by unhappiness,^min and 
the privation of pleasure, Jeremy Bentham is 


generally regarded as the founder^ of this sect, 
and the most distinguished of his disciples is Mr. 
Mill. 

UTRAQUISTS, u'-tra-kwuta (Lat., “in 

both kinds —A name given to tho followers of 
the reformer, John Huss, who contended for the 
administration of the Eucharist to the laity itt 
both kinds—bread and wine. 


Y 

VAGRANT. {See Begoah.) 

VAISHNAVAS, vaieh-na'-vae ,—One of the 
three great divisions of Hindoo sects, the wor- 
sliippers of Vishnu, subdivided into many minor 
sects. 

VALENTINTANS, va - len - Un'-e • ans ,— 

school of Gnostics, founded in tho 2nd Century 
by Valentinus, who taught that heathenism was 
a proi>aratory stage of Christianity. 

V AliLOMUROSIANS, vai-lom-bro'-ec-ans. 

—A monastic order foniuled about 1308 by St, 
Giovanni Qualberto. It took its name from tho 
valley of Vallombrosa., in the Appenines, where 
the abbey is established. They arc now recog¬ 
nised as a branch of the refoimoJ Benedictines. 
1'ho abbey was suppressed in 1663, and the 
churoh and monastery arc now occupied by tho 
Royal School of Forestry. 

VALUE', (ii'cc Political Hconomt.) 

VASSAL, j'ffls'-sof (Fr., rami).—In Feudal 
IjAw, a tenant, feudatory, or other person who 
vowed fidelity and homage to a lord on account 
of some laiui, &c., he]d by him in fee. It was 
likewise applied in a more general sense to all 
the dependents of a lord or prince. (.SbcFecjIal 
System.) 

VATICAN, vat'-i-kan ,—The Papal palace 
at Borne, and the name is ‘])opularly understood 
to indicate the Papal power itself. Voltaire used 
the phrase, “ Thunders of tho Vatican.” j 

Vatican Chapter.—^The most ancient oliaptcr in tho 
Roman Catbolfo Churvb, and known also as the Vatican 
ISaellica. The members are 30 canons, 36 benefleed 
clergymen, 4 chaplains, and s6 beneheod clerks. The 
Hacred College is always corntto^ed of ecclesiastics who 
have been canons of the Basilica. 

Vatican CpunoU and Decrees. — An cocnmenical 
ooancU (see Cou soils), eunimoncd by an encyclical 
letter, assembled at Koine on the Sth of Doceinbcr, 
1S69, and was attended by 803 ecclesiastics of high rank. 
Ifew canons were issued, and after much discussion 
and opposition, the infallibility of the Pope as head of 
the Uiureb was almost unanimously amrmed, and a 
decree to that effect pronnilgateti, 

VEDAS, (Sans., knowledge, from rid, 

to know).—^The name given to the four principal 
sacred books of the Hindoos, believed to have 
been revealeil by Brahma, and to be the fountain 
of all knowledge, human and divine. They are 
tho Btgveda, Yajnrveda, Samaveda, and Athar- 
vavoda, They consist ehieliy of jirayors, hymns, 
tales, directions about sacrifices, sc., and arc 
variously subdivided. They are boUevctl to have 
emanated ftom Brahma at the creation, and' to 
have remained for a long time scattered about in 
confusion until, about 5,000 yeark ago, a number 
of vyasas or compilers arrangoil them in their 
resent form. Their antiquity^is matter of much 
upute. 


VEPMia COURTS. {See Fkmokriohtk.) 

VENIAL SINSj v^-ne-ai (Lat., renfa.leave). 
—In tlio Catholic Church, such sins as arc of a 
light natufe, not bringing spiritual death to the 
soul li)ce iQortal sins, but only weakening sancti¬ 
fying gfaop.. Vrotestants-reject all such distinc¬ 
tions, rSgardittg hil sin as hateful in the sight of 
God.' , ■ , . 

VENIRE FACIAS, ve-fid-re fai'-ghe-ae 
(Lat., eauHO to coipc).—Tho nemo of a writ ad¬ 
dressed by the sherllf or other olfleer, to cause tho 
parties set foith in the writ to come to the place 
named. 

VENUE, ren'-yu (Lat., virinetum, neigh¬ 
bourhood).—In Law, is tile county in which an 
autiun is t^o.be tried, 

VERDICT, ver'-dikt (Lat., verum, truth, 
and dico, 1 sx>e(tk). -The answer of a jury given 
to tlie court coiiccTuiug the ipatlcr of fact in any 
cause committed to their trial. (See JURY.) 

VESPERS, ■leg'-perg (Lat , resper, evening). 
—In the Boman Gatliolic Cliureh, a xiorlion of 
the ritual recited daily by priests and generally 
snug publiuly, as the afternoon Morvicc on .Sun¬ 
days and high festivals. It consists of five of the 
I'salui.s, a hymn, the Matini/icat, and several 
X*rayeis and anthe- .i.' 

VESTAL VIRGINS, reg'-tat vir'-gins .— 
Priestesses who, jn ancient Rome, served in the 
temple of Vesta, and guarded the sacreil fire on 
the altar. They also watched over the Palladium, 
which had been brought from Greece to Rome. 
{See PAI.I.ADIUM.) Tho greatest inniortauce was 
attached to the preservation of their chastity, 
anti a vestal who lost it, was stoned to death or 
burned alive. Tho term of service was for 30 
years. They had many privileges. 

VESTRY, veg'-tre (Lat., veatiarium), —The 
room attached to a church in which the ecclesi¬ 
astical vestments arc kept; and from the meet¬ 
ings of parLsbioners for parochial purposes being 
usually convened in these rooms, suon meetings 
have received the same name. A general vestry, 
is one to which every person xmying church-rates 
is admissible of common right; a select vestry, 
one composed only of certain individuals chosen 
in different ways, in many cases by their co¬ 
ves try men. The powers of the vestry extend to 
the management of the parish funds, tho repair¬ 
ing and ornamentation of the church, election of 
parish officers, &o. {See Parish.) 

VETO, iw'-to (Lat., I forbid).—^In Politics 
the power possessed by some legislative body, 
which has not tho power of originating any mea¬ 
sure, of rejecting such as may be submitted to it 
by another body. In most ooiistituti^.al mon¬ 
archies, the sovereign possesses a veto over the 
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enactments of the legitilature. One of the symp¬ 
toms of tbo outhrenk of tho Great French lie- 
volution was an effort to deprive the king of his 
power of veto, and mobs in tho streets raised 
cries of “ Down with the Veto,” and nicknamed 
the monarch, “Monsieur Veto,” 

^ VICAR, vik'-ar (Lat., Vicarius). —^Literally, 
one who is appointed as deputy to another, to 
perform his functions Up his absence and under 
his authority. Hence in the ixermaii empire the 
imperial vicars were princes who-had the right of 
representing tho emjnsror in case of'absence or 
interregnum; and the Pwo is sometitnes st^l^ 
Christ's vicar on earth. Commonly,, however, it 
denotes tho priest of a parish. (i^^Clekoy.) 

VILAYET . Hl a'-}Kt^ —^The designation of tv 
chief administrative division, or province df ^ho 
Ottoman empire, each pnder. the av^thotrity o| a 
governor-general and a council. - * ' 

VILLEIN, ow VILLAIN, \xr-lccn, viT- 

Ian (I.at., vi/Zann*).—Former^,' in English J>w, 
a man of base or servile oondrtioh, a bondsman 
or servant; one who held by a l^se'Scryice, Of 
these, there were two sorts in England—one a 
villein in gross, who was immediately bound to 
the person of his lord and his heirs, the other a 
villain regardant to a manor, being bound to liis 
loid as a member belonging to and annexed to a 
manor, whereof the loid was owner. Villeiiage 
was a base tenure of lands Or tenements, of 
which there wore two sorts—one pure, when a 
man held upon doing whatsoever was commanded 
of him ; and, second, privileged, otherwise 
called villein socage, held on the condition of 
performing cei tain services agreed uiion between 
tho lord and tenant. 

VIVISECTION, viv-i-sekf-shun{L&t:, Hma, 
alive, and sectio, a outtin^).—A term applied to 
experiments and operations on living animals 
for the purpose of aetjuiring physiological and 
surgical knowledge. Tho practice is of great 
antiijnity, and was adopted by Galen. Harvey, 
the discoverer of tlie blood, gained valuable 
knowledge from his experiments on living 
animals. Medical teachers and surgeons attach 
the greatest importance to these experiments, 
maintaining that the pain indictccl on tne animals 
is not to be considered in comparison with the 
knowledge obtained by which, the sufferings of 
human beings may be alleviated. Unques¬ 
tionably great, if scientific, cruelty is exhibited ; 
and it axipears to be quite unnecessary, when a 
pbysiolomcal fact has been once established, to 
repeat tbe er^rimouts for the instruction of 
students. Public indignation has been neatly 
excited on the subject, and societies for the pre¬ 
vention of cruelty to animals, in this country and 
on tho continent, have made great exertions to 
procure a prohibition of the experiments. In 
1862, an international conference to discuss the 
question was held at the Crystal Palace. In 
oonsequeuco of the report of a commission, an 
Act 01 Parliament was pass^ in August, 1876, 
regulating the praetiQe of vivisootion, and per¬ 
mitting the experimrats to be made only by 
certificated persons. A resolution in brvour of 
vivisection was passed by the International 
Medical Congress, which met in Ijondon in 
August, 1882. 

VIZLER, OB VIZER, viz-eer^ (Arabia, 
bearer o^ a burden).—A title of honour borne by 
certain l^h fonctionaiies of tbe Turkish empire, 


. civil as well as military. At fliyt tlio title w.ts 
j confined solely to the prime miiiistor of thy 
empire, but afterwards tho nimibtr uas gradually 
augmented, and, .at length, the title came to bo 
conferred on certain governura of luovinces. It 
is now borne by all the pachas of three toils, or 
the liighcst order of pachas. The grand visiicr, .ts 
head of the government and represontative of 
the sovereign, is presidynt of the council, and by 
virtue of his office, minister of the interior, He 
is the highest official in tlio empire. On his 
appointment, he receives from the Sultan a seal 
on which the name of the monarch is engraved, 
which ho is obliged to wear alwaj s iu his bosom, 
and by authority of which he jiilos. He is the 
only subject who is saluted with thr utkish, a 
kind of blessing. 

VOLITION. {5tcWitL.) 

VOLUNTARYISM.-In ecclesiastical af¬ 
fairs, the policy of those who advocate tho sojiara- 
tion of Ghurch and ijtato, and geneially tho 
exercise of authority iu religious matters of the 
civil ]>ower. 

VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT, v.^-un- 

tecr' (Fr., mlontaire, (t volunteer).—A volunteer 
is literally one who enters into service of his own 
accord, or who, in time of war, otfeis his services 
to the country. In 1794, and again in the early 
part of tho I'rcsent contuiy, when Iloiinpartc was 
threatcriing to invade England, many volunteer 
corps were formed, numbering 40o,cjoo men ; and 
tho movement was renewed iu 185,9, when Her 
Majesty’s Government permitted the organisa¬ 
tion of volunteer rille corim under tho provisions 
of 44 Geo. III., as well as of ait.illery corps in 
iiiaritimo towns in which tlicro may bo forts and 
I battel ics. Tho volunteer force of Gieat Hritaiu 
now comprises Light Horse Volunteers, Artillery 
Volunteers, Engineer Volunteers, Engineer and 
Tnsnsport Volunteers, Mounted lliflc, and Uiflo 
VoluHteciH. There is also a Naval Artillery 
Volunteer Force. The ohlest of all existing 
volunteer regiments is tho Aitdlwry Company of 
London (wliich see). In tho United Btates tbero 
were 70,000 volunteers for tho Mexican war of 
1846-7 ; and in the War of Secession, 1861-5, out 
of more than 2,000,000 soUlietH, all but 50,000 
were volunteers, (b'cc Yeomanry Cavalry.) 

VOT E. {See Franchisk and Paruamknt. ) 

VOW, vow (Lat., votum ).—A iwomise made 
to a divine jvower to perform some future act or 
to pursue some future line of conduct, and calliug 
u[Km that (lower to be propitious or unpropitious 
to him according os he keeps or breaks his word. 

In most cases the vow partakes of tho character 
of a bargain: a piece of service is asked, and a 
reward promised ui tho event of its being per¬ 
formed. The use of vows is to be found in most 
religions, made either under some pressing neces¬ 
sity for the success of some enterprise, or in con¬ 
sequence of some deliverance. Among the Jews, 
they were very common. In the Roman Catholic 
Church avow “is a promise made to God of a , 
thing which we think to be agreeable to him, and 
which we are not on other grounds obligM to > 
render to him.” 

Votive qfiOrisgt.—'Offerings or memorials intended 
as the fnlfllmeut of vows. Such offerings, in some 
coses of ooDSideroble value, in others taking the tonn 
of a tablet, may be seen in manyeontinentat churches. 

VULGATE,. ruT-paif. (iSreBiRtB.) 
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WAFER, wti'-fer .—Tlio name given liy 
Probebtants to tliu tliin circular iiicocb of nn- 
loavoneU bread ueod m the Uuinuu Uatl>olic 
Church in the celubratiou of tliu iiufes. bjtuull 
■wafers, about an incli in diainetev, are used lu 
the ailministration of the communion of the 
liuoplo ; larger ones for the mass, and still larger 
lur the service of benediction or cxx>o8itiun. 

WAGER, Soinetliing staked by 

each of two iiarties in suxiport of his ux>inion con¬ 
cerning a future or unknown, event, the iiarty 
wUo.se opinion is found to lie correct receiving 
the stakes of both. A wager is not strictly fair 
unless the point in disimie is clouil}' the same to 
both i>uitieB, theiu bein.g no concealed knowledge 
in tlm pu.sBessiun of either; nor unless the odds 
are x'^o^iortional to tlio xwobahilitios of the event 
liapiieiiing or failing. Formerly, wagers wero 
not illegal in this coniitiy, and tho amount won 
nould be recovered in a court of law', unless tho 
wager oxmratcd as an incitement to breach of tho 
jtuace or of morality, or was contra bonon imrcx. 
or aflectcJ tlic feelings or interests of a thii'd 
X>arty, or disturbed the peace of society. Dut 
now, by 8 & f) Viet. o. 109, it is declared that oil 
contracts (whether by imrolo or in writing), by 
way of gaming or wagering, shall bo null and 
void, and that no suit at law or in equity shall 
bo brought to recover fiom a stakeholder a de¬ 
posit oil a wager; with a proviso, however, that 
this enactment shall not be doomed to npi*!y to 
.any subscription towards a plate or price at any 
lawful game, s]>ort, iiastiiuo, or exercise. (>ice 
•iHiUBUNG.) 

WAGER OF RATTLE. (Sce IBATTiiB, or 

IhVTTKL.) * 

WAGES, •wai'-Jes (Ang.-Nor.).—^The reward 
«r oomx>enaatlon paid to labonrcrs, by those who 
«mploy them, in return for their services. The 
labour of man, like other obieots of purchaso and 
sate, bas its market price, ucxmnding in general 
sipon the ratio which the caxdtal ai^ilied to the 
employment of labour bears to the number of 
labourers. Comxietition among caxntalists for 
labourers raises wages, competition among b- 
feonrers for emjiloyment lowers them. (JSie 
PounoAL EcoNOsiy, Strikes.) 

WAHABEES. {See MOHAMMKDAJtlSM.) 
WAIFS. (See Bona.) 

WAEESj waiket (Sax., tmeian, to keep 
awake aU mght).—Holiday festivals or vigils 
held oitoo a year in some of the ruml fiarts of 
Englaad, and onoe ver^ They are the 

«meaun of oertain religions vigils or eves, which 
wwo formerly hold onoe a year in every parish, 
, isnd followed by a festival. These festivals giadu- 
ally deviated from the pnrpose for whidi they 
were originally intended, and became, as in most 
cases tlicy wo still where observed, scenes of die- 
«olnte Inaulgence. 

WALDJINSES, imt-dfn’-m. —reli^ous 
oomniTini^,known alsoos Valdenses, Valdesi and 
Vaudois, oeoupying endlosed valleys on the 
Ittdtan side of the Oottion Alps. Tho doctrines 
hold are similar to those of the lleformed 
Churches. The ori{^ id the name faoa been 


variously accounted for, someanthoritiesderiving 
it flora %ul, a valley; others from Peter Waldo, 
of Lyons, who, in the 12th century, was tho 
leader of a wide-spread movement against the 
oorriiiilions of the clei^y. The Waldcnsos were 
X>OT scouted and massacred with the most horrible 
and almost inconceivable tortures, or left to die 
of starvation and pestilence, in 1332, 1400, 1478, 
1560, 1655, Within the last few years 

they have been ailmitteil by the King of Italy to 
the plfivilcgos enjoyed by Catholics. There are 
15 churches with about 20,000 members in tho 
vnlloy, and Waldensian congregations have been 
established in this and other couutiics. Kiluca- 
tion is ciirefnlly attended to, and a large college 
Is maintaineil. It was the pcr.secntiou of the 
Walden-scs that insx>irod Milton’s inagnifleent 
sonnet, beginning, “ Avenge, O Lord, Thy 
slaughtered saints.” 

WALPOLE ADMTIfISTRATTOXS.- 

Sir Kobert Walpole was appointed First Lord of 
tlio Treasury and Obaiicullor of the li^clicijucr in 
October, 1715, but resigned in 1717. In i/_'i,he 
resumed oftieo and retained it until Fulnuary, 
174a. 

WALPURGTS NIGHT, vnI.pur’-,ns.-Jn 

fircrinany,tlic night befoie the ist of Slay i^, known 
hy this name. It is the vigil of St. Walirargls, a 
female saint, ami missionary from Kiiglamltofler- 
many.whodicdaboutTyS. Tlicd.iyofhirc.uioniza- 
tion, the ist of May, was at first colcbv.ited us 
one of rejoicing, but in course of time a supersti¬ 
tious belief 8[>raiig up that at tlie eve of that 
Gclebratioi^, witche.s and wizard.s held mcelings, 
csjiecially on tho Brocken, in the liar/, Moun¬ 
tains. The diabolical revels form an ex>Uoile in 
Goethe’s “ Faust.” 

WAPENTzVKE, wap’-U'taik (Sax., wnepen, 
arms, and tae, touch).—A term aimlicd to a 
territorial division of a county in Yorkshire, and 
corresponding to wliat is otherwise called a hun¬ 
dred. The lu^ne is said to he derivcil from tlio 
custom that xirevailcd of the chief men of each 
division assembling before tlieir chief or high 
constable, and touching their lances in token of 
their submission to him, 

WARDEN, vmrd' ■en. —^An office appointed 
for the defence of some district. There were 
formerly Ijord Wardens of tho Mnrclies, who 
koiit watch and ward against incursions of tho 
Scotch and Welsh. 

WAR DEPARTMENT.— A very impor¬ 
tant Government dexuirtment, under thi* control 
of the Secretary of State for War aaid the Oom- 
raander-in-chicu, the civil adminhitTation being 
regulatetl by the former and purely military 
matters by the latter. The War OSiw has -four 
principal deiiartnMrata—the office of theScoretor|7 
of State, and the Otdi^ee, Finance, <aiid Mili¬ 
tary deiiartments. 

WARRANT, myr'-rant (Ang.-Nor,').—Tho 
delegation of the {lower m aothmity to do some 
act, by the person in whom it is vested, to 
another. In this way a person gives a wanmit 
of attorney to anedber to-act en his beboK., or a 
sheriff grants wamrant to his hadffiP toacTestsome 
oneiorMm. But ^la term is ttnie«lfregttSD^ 
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vised in criminal matters ta denote the autliority 
issued by a justice of the peace for tlie appre- 
Itension of some one. TJio ofticer liobling tlio 
warrant is jiistitted in apprcUcndiug tlic pavtj- at 
any time, and even in breaking open the doors of 
a liouau in pursuit of him. 

* WARRANT OFFJOEIIS.~A tenn ap- 

jdied to petty officers, ns gunners, boatewaius, 
and carpenters, in the Iloyal Nav-y. 

"WARRANTY, wor'-ran-te {Lat.,«'ftrra/i(i«). 
—^InLaw, a promise or covenant by deed, made 
by the bargainor for himself and his heit.s, to 
warrant and secure the barg.iinee and his lieiis 
against all men for enjoying the tiling agreed on 
or granted between them. Wavrauty of lands 
formerly constituted an impnrliuit part of law, 
but it is now of comparatively little importance. 
'It was of feudal origin, .and arose fioin tlio obli¬ 
gation of tlio lord to defend Jiis tenant’s title 
against all cl.iimatits; and if he failed to do so, 
he was bound to make him a recompense by 
giving him lands of equal v.iluo. ^'aIions btalutcs 
limiting tlio etiocts of warranty were subse- 
ipiently passed ; and l>y 3 & 4 "Will. IV. c. 74, 
all warranties made after 31st Doi;. 1833, by any 
tenant in tail, shall bo absolnlelj' vonl agsinst 
the issue in tail, and all pcrsoius whose estates 
are to take effect after the determination of tlie 
estate tail. As respects things jicrsonal. Viy the 
civil law, an implied warranty was aiiiiovod to 
every sale, as to the vendor’s title; and so too 
by OUT law a jnirchiiscr may have satisfaction 
fiomthe Seller of goods and cb.'itlels, who sells 
them as his own, but whose title is dofieieiit, 
without any evjiress warranty, liul with regard 
to the muility of the goods so purchased (unloBS 
they be articles of human foot!), tlic seller is not 
bound to answer, unless he cxpiessly warrants 
them to be sound and good, or unless ho knew 
them to he otherwise, and used any art to dis- 
guiflp them. 

WARREN, m)r'-ren (Ft,, ffarmne; Gar., 
to preserve, protect).—In I^aw, a jilaoe 
puvilegcd for the keeping of beasts and fowls ot 
w.arren, which ai e hares and rabbits, partridges 
and pheusnnt.s, though some add quails, wood¬ 
cocks, ami waterfowl. Tlic right of fiec warren 
could only he conferred by royal* giunt or pre- 
ncriptiou, which implied a grant, and vcHted in 
tlie owner of the fxanciiise a proi>erty in the 
^ame, and excluded all other persons from hunt¬ 
ing or taking it. 

WASHING OF FEET, —One of the oerc- 
momial observances, in the Holy Week, of the 
Homan Catholic Church. The Latin term is 
Peditaviiim, the practice or the example of our 
Lord (John xiii. 5-14), and is referred to in the 
writings of several of the early Fathers. The 
washing of tlio pilgrims feet by the Pope, and 
by bishops, in most of the great cathedrals, is an 
imiiOTtant ceremonial, with a special ritual. 
The number of pilgrims is generally twelve, in 
memory of the twelve apostles. 

WASTE, toaiM (Lak, vast^um ).—^In Law, is 
whatever tends to the tiestruction or depreciat¬ 
ing the value of an inheritance. It may be either 
voluntary, or a crime of oommiesion, as the pull¬ 
ing down of a house; or permissive, by omission 
only, as by suffering it to fall, for want of neoes- 
Mtry repairs. 

WAY, tcai (Lat., vui ).—^In Law, denotes 
«ither theinght which one or more persons have 


of passing omm- tlir land of another, or tho space 
owr wliicii .sii>.h right is oxorcisable, A private 
right t)t Way may be grouiuU'd on a speci.vl jicr- 
nUbsiou, ns \\ lieie the o\\n< r of tlie i.vnd grniits to 
anqllier the liberty of jia'-snig cu er lii.s Imnl; in 
whicli caseiL is fiiinfini'U to the gmutee alone, and 
Ccimuit bo nt.-'igneil or eo-ivvyed to iiiiutiier. It 
mnyalHO Iw to the giaiitei-Jiis lu-irti and as-siguces, 
being owii*r.s of sutli ;v house or close, in whicii 
case the right passes witii the owncihliip of Mich 
piopevty. Tho granleu may also impose biioli 
reslrictions U))oij Ins grant a.s lie thinks luviier, 
A pi ii.ite light ot way, iimy bo also eonstiUiteil by 
prescription. Act c &. 3 Will. IV. e. 71, deuhires 
tliat no chum of right of way, miinterruptei ily 
enjoyed for twenty years, Blndl lie dotrated by 
sliowing tliat siieli way was tirst enjoyi-d at any 
time prior to such peiiud of twenty ycar.s, but 
such elaiin may be defe.itcd in any otiier w.iy ; 
but whore tiieve shall have been an enjoyment 
for forty years, tbe light stiiiil bo ileorned 
absolute and indefeaMble, unless it shall appear 
that tliero w.is some agioeineiit expressly made 
for the purpose l)y deed or wilting. 

WAYS AND ME.ANS. (tsec P.vhuimknt.) 
WEEKS, FE.-VST OF. (.SVcPuNTunisT ) 
WEHR(IELl), OH WERGILD, tniV- 

f/elt, laii-i/ilt (T.nt., inyt'iihlu-t).- - \inong the 
Anglo-Saxons and .time of tin- norihein nations 
11 fine for iniiii.slaugliti r, woniida, iVe., by )>ajing 
wliii.li tho oll'cndir esuipeil fiom [m.iishmeiit. 

WELLINGTON Al)i\l INISTR.XTION. 
—The Duke of AVellington siieoeeded I.oid 
(iodctieli as J’rime itlinistei m January, i8j 8, 
aiul lesigncd in jS'ovcniln-r, 1830. 

WESLEYANISM. .Mn'iinmis-rs.) 

WESTMINS T E R, 'ASS EMI 3 LY OP 
DIVINJiS. (A't’c AssiKmulv os’ Dixi.MvS, Wiist- 
MINSTEH.) 

\Vestphalta, treaty of, «,«<- 

fm’-k-a .—A treaty eoncliultd in i6;8, by wliich 
the ihsastious Thirty Y.e.u*s' W.ir was terminated. 
It is also known a» Itie Treaty of MiViistcr. 

WHALES, LAWS RliSPECTlNG.— 

If whales are caught witliin three milcH from the 
sboics of (ivoal IJntam, tlicy are tiie property of 
the crown ; and tliey arc therefore olylcd royal 
fish, 

WHEEL, BREAKING ON THE.~a 

duel motlc of punishinoiit, first ajqilicd m Ger¬ 
many to the murderers of Leopold, I.hiko of 
Austria, in tlie i4tli century. In currying it out, 
the criuimiil was laid on a cart-wheel, with his 
arms and legs extended, and his limbs, when in 
that position, broken with an iron bar. In 
lYance, there was a similar mode of [mnishmert, 
but the criminal was stretched on a framework 
of wo<id resembling a St. Andiew’s Cross, being 
scooped out above anti ladow the elbows and 
knees, where tho criminal was struck by the iron 
bar, and bis limbs broken. This jmnishrnent was 
aboli.sbed in France at the Kevolution, but in 
Germany it is still oeoasiunoUy put in force 
against very great criminals. 

WHIG, vntj .—Tlie well-known designation 
given to a political party in this oomitry. It 
same from Scotland, but its exact derivation is 
by no means certain. According to sotue, it is 
from whig, corrupt or sonr whey, and was 
originally applied (o tlw Covenanters; according 
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to others, it was a contraction of whigamore, t.e., 
get on, a word used by the western peasants in 
driving tlieir horses, and was first applied to the 
insurrection whiuh broke out after tho Duke of 
Hamilton’s defeat at Preston, which was known 
as tlie “ Whigamorcs’ raid." It came to be ap¬ 
plied to that party in the country who were op¬ 
posed to tho king, and from Scotland it soon 
jiassed into England. Indeed, the otigin of the 
j>arty may be dated from the reign of James L, 
when the long struggle hetweei\ the king and the 
parliament had its coininenceineiit. It was first 
assumed as a party name by that body of politi¬ 
cians who were most active in placing William 
III. on the tiironc of England. The name is now 
seldom used, the Whigs being merged in the 
Liberal party. Their voices are less democratic 
than those of the liadical portion of the party. 

WHIPPING, teip'-ping. —A mode of punish¬ 
ment still inilicted in some cases, especially for 
brutal assaults on tho person. Wlien, some years 
since, gai roting was prevalent, and lives were en¬ 
dangered by ruffianly attacks, the infliction of 
flogging on tho criminals was found to have a 
very beneficial effect in putting a stop to the out¬ 
rages. By S & 6 Viet. c. 51, attempts to injure 
or alarm tho Queen by discharging fire-arms, or 
by other means, were liable to bo punished by 
the infliction of public or private whipping. Tho 
private whipping of boys under 16 years of age 
was authorized in t86i ; and a subsequent Act { 
regulates the mode in wliich tho punishmeut is 
to bo administered. The Act i Geo. IV. c. 57 
prohibited the whipping of women. In former 
times, the punishment of whipx>ing was inflicted 
w-ith the nio.at savage ferocity. The culprit was 
tied to the back of a cart, and mercilessly floggcil 
ns it made its way through tho streets, (ike 
FLOfiaiNU.) 1 

WHITEBOYS.-The natno given to an 
illegal association of Irish peasantry which for 
many years, in the latter part of the last century, 
committed murderoqs agrarian outrages. It 
Originated in Tipperary,’ as a resistance to the 
attempts of some proprietors of estates to euolose 
common lands. The name taken was at first 
“ Levellers ; ” but afterwards those who took 
part in the nightly expeditions of outrage and 
destruction wore white shoots over their other 
clothes, and were in consequence known as 
Whiteboys. In 176a a special commission was 
appointed for the trial of those who could he 
apprehended; but tho repressive effect was only 
temporary, and the outrages were renewed, 
various other names being given to the perpe¬ 
trators. 

WHITE FRIARS, (ssce Cabueutbs.) 

wnrr-SDNDAY, teitf-eun-dai (Tiat., Domi¬ 
nica afiiah—The seventh Sunday or forty-ninth 
^y after Easter. It is said to have received the 
name of Dominica alba (wblto Sunday) in the 
early Chutoh, from being one of the favourite 
seasons for baptising, ana all on whom the rite 
was conferred being required to appear in white 
on that day. It represented the Jewish feast of 
Teutocoat, when the apostles were baptized with 
the Holy Ghost and vdth fire. With our ances¬ 
tors, Wnit-suntida was a season of great rejoic¬ 
ing, and all kinds of exercises and amusements 
engaged In, In Scotland, Whit-Sundoy is a 
q^rter day, and is suffered, by an Act of 1693, 
always to fall on the 15th otMaj. 


WIDOW, md'-o. (SccDowkr.) 

WIFE. (See Husband and WiifE, Divoboe, 
Maubiaoe, &c.) 

WILL, OB TESTAMENT (Lat., terta- 
mentum ).—In Law, the declaration, in proper 
form, of the manner in which a person desires 
his personal aud real property to oe disposed of 
after his death. In this country, the power of 
bequeathing is coeval Vith the first rudiments of 
tho law, for we have no traco or memorials of a 
time when it did not exist. But this power of 
bequeathing did not originally extend to the 
whole of a man’s personal estate, for wo are told 
that by the common law, as it stood in the reign 
of Henry IL, a man’s good.s were to be divided 
into three equal itarts, of which one wont to his 
heirs or lineal descendants, another to his wife, 
aud tho third was at his own disposal. If he 
died without a wife or without children, then 
the half was at his own disposal, the other half 
going to his heirs; if neither wife nor issue, then 
he might dispose of tho whole. This continued to 
be the law of tho land down to tho reign of 
Charles I., but since that tim<f it has changed by 
imperceptible degrees, and till now the deceased 
may by will bequeath the whole of his goods and 
chattels. By recent legislation aU wills, whether 
of real or personal estate, must be in writing, 
and signed at tho foot or end thereof by the 
testator, or by some person in his presence, and 
by his direction, in the presence of two witnesses 
at least, present at tlie time, who must subscribe 
and attest the will in his presence. A will made 
by any person under the age of twenty-one is in¬ 
valid. A married woman can dispose of property 
settled to her separate use, or acquired by her 
after marriage. Important changes in tho law 
on this subject were made by tho Mjirried 
Woman’s Property Act, which came into opera¬ 
tion on the ist of January, 1S83, (ike Huhband 
and Wii^K.) Lunatics, idiots, persons under 
undue influence, or under duress, or criminals 
convicted of sucli offences as subject their pro- 
peity to forfeiture, A will is revoked by mar¬ 
riage, either in tho case of a man or woman, but 
it is not revoked by any other change of circum¬ 
stances. It may, however, be revoked by another 
will or codieil subsequently executed, or by a 
writing declaring the intention to revoke, or by 
burning, tearing, or otherwise destroying the 
will with the intention to revoke it. A revoked 
will may be revived by re-execution, or by a 
codicil showing an intention to revive it. No 
obliteration, interlineation, or other alteration in 
a will is valid, except so for as the wcurds or 
effect of the will before the alteration shall 
not be ap^rent unless with suoh alteration. 
But if .the signature of the testators and subscrib¬ 
ing witnesses be made in the margin opposite or 
near the alteration, or at the foot or end, ref^- 
rbig to the alteration, it will be valid. 

Will.—Ttt Philosophy, the exeKlse of volition, or 
patting forth the active energy of the mind, as the 
result of feeliagi or enioUoiis. 

WILMINGTON ^MINISTRATION, 
wW-ming-Um .—In February, 1742, tho Earl of 
Wilmington succeeded Sir Bobert Walp<fie as 
First Lord of tho Treasury. He died in July, 

1743. 

WISDOM OF SOLOMON.-One of the 

apocryphal books. (See Apoobv'PHA.) 

WITCHCRAFT, vttoh'-A3Wfp<(Aiig.-Bax.). 



WITCHCRAFT 01 

—A supernatural power wliicli some persons were ' 
formerly supposed to obtain pos-ession of by } 
entering-into cojni>aet with the devil. The he- ! 
lief in the possibility of mortals being rndowwi ! 
with supernatural powers for accomplishing their ' 
ends appears to have prevailed in almost every 
ago and country. “ Thou sLalt not sullVr a 
witch to live," is the language of the law as 
given by Moses to the childien of Israel: and 
subseipiently we Lave account of Saul's con¬ 
sultation with the witch of Kudoi, and of her 
raising up Saniiud. Among the Ureeks a general ] 
belief prevailed iu'magical practices and iiican- j 
tations, and Thessaly was tlie region most cele¬ 
brated for tho pursuit of tbe.so aits. The .same 
superstitions weie equally pievalent among the 
Romans. The modern idea of witclicraft, how¬ 
ever, c^enoting a regular paction with the Evil 
One, dates from the rise ot Chiistiaiuty, and ob¬ 
tained its highest development in the Middle 
Ages. The early Christians regarded the gods of 
tho heathen in the character of demons, and 
thero is no doubt that many of the supposed 
meetings of witches and devil-wiushippers wore 
tlio secret assetrlhlio-s of tho worshippers of the 
pagan deities to celebrate their biicred riles. At 
a later period, tlie Waldoiises and other caily 
seceders from the Cliurch of Rome, who were 
compelled to hold their religious assemblies in 
secret, were accused of the like pr.acticcs. ,St. 
Augustine speaks of magieians as living in society 
with devils, and having a compact with them. 
The Churcli, however, scerns for a time not to 
have attempted to put down tho various popular 
superstitions tliat wore connected with this sub¬ 
ject ; at least wo meet witli no general denuncia¬ 
tion against witchcraft as a crime of itself down 
to about the end of tho Jzth centmy. Trials 
and persecutions were now introduced, which, 
in the course of two centuries, came to assume 
a regular system, and to be characterized by 
every feature of cruelty. The famous bull ,of 
Innocent VIII. on this subject appeared in 1484, 
narrating the popular su]>eTstiliona on the sub¬ 
ject, and appointing a coinini.ssion to examine 
and punish witches. From this time it became 
a crime especially recognized by the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal authorities in the Roman Church. In the 
i6th and 17th centuries, the rferscciition of 
witches was actively carried on all over Europe, 
and an incredible number of unfortunate crea¬ 
tures lost their lives. In England alone it is 
computed that no fewer then 30,000 of them 
suffered at the stake. In 1562, an Act was 
passed making witchcraft a crime of the first 


crime punishable by death. Stimulated by the 
rewards offered, a body of professed “ witch- 
finders,” apiicared, the most prominent being 
a wretch named Matthew Hopkins, who Was the 
means of bringing hundreds of poor creatures to 
a terrible death. Down even to the end of the 
17th century, tho learned men of Europe gene¬ 
rally were believers in witchcraft. In tho be¬ 
ginning of the fallowing century a better state of 
feeUng began to prevally and by degrees the 
legislative enactments began to be rejiealed; bat 
even in this country, among the lower classes, 
particularly in rural districts, a belief in witch¬ 
craft still prevails to a very great extent. So re¬ 
cently as 1863, a man reputed to be a wizard, was 
drowned in a pond at Heaingbam, in Essex; and 
cases con^ually occur in which pretenders to 
the possessibn of magical powers, wise men or 


a WITNESSES 

women,'* obtain money fiom ignosant dupes, Tlio 
witch was believed to have ei)teri.d into .v regular 
engagement with tlio Kvil tine, who doliver.'d 
over to liei an imp 01 fannliar spirit to be always 
at her call, aii.l to do wbaieiei she di sired of it ; 
she, on tho otlim luind, ngteemg thati.he slioiil 1 
be his after ihath. The egri’eiiu-iit wuh a 
writing,^id signed with the witeli's o«n blood. 
M itellea Were supl>e->ed to d^'^elldde ,tt eeitiiin 
period-s, known as witclu s’ siMiailis, (iresided 
over by the areW-fu'iid ir the foiin of a goat witli 
a liHinaii couiiteimnee. K.tch witeb, in pie[);iin- 
tion for tile nieeUng, .inoniled her Ret and 
shoulders with a solve made of tho I'at ot 
inuideied and uidupti/ed diildreii. The witch 
was heliov'i'd to h.ave the pnwer of ti.iusportirig 
herself Ihiough the aii on a broouistiek; of 
tralisfonniiig iieisilf into various shape.s, par¬ 
ticularly those of dogs and cats; of iiidieiiiig 
diseases on whom she pleased ; ,iiid of )iuiiishiiig 
her oneiiiies in o vnrii'ty of n.iys. Objeets th.lt 
weie nutiiially huriiil and lontli.siiiiie were re¬ 
garded as tile clioM n inslmioenis of the witelies; 
as dead liodies, toad*, flogs, lizards, sei'iients, 
scorpions, &c. t'.if-, from tlieir sihnl and mys¬ 

terious luoveinents and niidniglit wanderings, 
Wereieg.nded as [Mitu idarly sm leil to wilelies, 
who otti'ii iissunied tin ii -.IsiiH'. A powei ovci 
the elements ol i.nsing atoinis or producing 
calms, and of casting malign inllnem-es ov, r the 
fiuits of the eailli, Ol lieasts of the tields, wen 
among the gifts must eoniioooly nseribeil to 
tliniQ. The su-spectoil peison.s weie put to tho 
most cruel toitiiros, in the agonies of which con 
fessions were extorted from them which had 
little foumliitiou in fact. .Some confe-ssioiis weie 
no doubt voluntarily imiilo which weru the result 
of imagination. Among tjio warious kinds ot 
ordeals vvlneh were resortedfo for tin- cliacovery of 
suspected witches, water was the most coiiiinon in 
this country. 'The suspected person was cast into 
auitre water, and if she swam she was regardeil as 
a witch, and if she sank as not one ; so that not 
unficquently it was death either way. Among 
the English settieis' m New England and 
America, a mama for persecuting witches broke 
out, cspiMsially at iialem in when the 

cruelties in the ted on suppnsed witches, many of 
them persons of good social position, were of so 
rcvoltmgacbaiactcr, that public indignation was 
at length aroused, and tho persecutions were put 
an end to. The Acts 9 tleo. II. o. S, o-n*! 5^ Oeo. 
II, c. 13S, abolished all prosecutions for witch¬ 
craft in this country. 

WITENAGEMOTE, icil'-e ■ nai-je-motc 
(Sax., witoM, to know, and gemoth, an assembly). 
—'This name literally signifies an assembly of 
I wise men, and was the name given to the great 
! national council or parliament among our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors, consisting of the nobles^ 01 
chiefs, tho largest landholders, and the principal 
ecclesiastics. The powers of this council were 
very extensive. They ha<l the power of electing 
ana deposing the kin^ of making new laws, of 
ooncluding treaties. They had also the power 
to regulate ecclesiastical matters, appoint fasts 
and festivals, and control tho levying of the 
eoolesiasticalrevenue. This council was abolislied 
; at the conquest, but the idea of it was preserved, 
and subsequently developed, till it assumed the 
form of our present Parliament. 

WITNESSES, voit'-nti-ies (Sax., wit»n, to 
know).—In Lew, gorsons who give evidence in 
judicud proceedings. In civil cases, witnesses 
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ar« c(/(a|»plk‘fl tft attend by a process of aubiMn-a ! reigns of William and Mary, wlicii the corpora* 
ifl featijican'liini; m criminal cases, by subuceiia, Uoii of llie city of liOnilon fitted np a house in 

^foro 


or by rooogiiizance by the magistrate 


BtsliopsgatCiStrect, dividing it into two portions. 


whom tlie information is given. The witness is to one of which tlio lazy rogues were committed, 
sworn not only to tell the tiuth, but also tlie while in the other jioor children were lodged, 
whole ,.11.til, aii<l iKitliiiig hut the tnitli. All [initially educated, and trained to industrial 
witnesses, of wliatcver lehgion or countiy, that pursuits. Act 9 Oeo. I. c. 7, provided for the 
Iiav'* the use, of tJnur re.'is'Ui are to rcceiied o.slahilshment of workhouses throughout the 
mid e^.iiiiincd, heiug sworn in the mode which kingdom, eiupowering the churchwardens and 
ihry dl■^!lu^c to he hituhng o'l (liuir comcii-riC'>.s ; overseers of ttie ptxir, with the consent of the^ 
and (junkets, and otheis, niclu/iirig tliose _wIio inajonty of the ptinshioner.s, to build or hire 
profess to liuve no rtiligiuus tielicf, ..rc ,.(Tiiiitled hou.sea for the lodging and niaintenauce of the 


to inaJ,i' ailinualious. Ihunicrly inf,liny, or con- 


I 5 y the I’oor Ijavv ATneiidment Act of 


vietion id an iiil.itrious i nine, and uiteivit in the idaj, unions of jiaiisues for the [uii pose of cstab- 
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event of the i.i.sc, w.'Te grounds of iricompe 


one large workhouse vveie [termitted. 


tunco ; hut Act r> and 7 Vicl. e 8s, ciiacts that no (.S’c Gtr.viiiii.-vivs, JMiiisu Toon Law,) By 
[lerson offered a.s a witness sli.ill lierciiltcr he e.it- .[.[ and 315 Vict, c. rod, every workhoiiso must 
eluded, by reason of itn..r[)aeity from ciimo or have a casual ward for the reoeplion of home- 
iutori'st, from giving evidence in any action civil leis wayfarers. I’aiipeis are bound to perform 
or criminal. tlio tasks set them in the house, or he subject to 

WtViDS AND FOTlICftTH .AND LAND impHsoiiment with liard labour for a teim not 
JtKVrlXfrjfiS.tJOMMlSSlOM-HiSOl'', in idio, ueeks and a,'iiuil.ir penalty is in* 

i',., i.. I i>. I t. .it..01 .n,_ .. tllcriit in cases of drniikLiiiicss ,aiid other lUls- 


a (rO\ erumciital ^.•lal•d, to coiisi.st of two or tliri o 
I')!niui,sMOiie!s, Mil., coiinUtUtml for tin- ni.in;v,;o- 


tUctiil in cases of ilrniikLiiiicss ,aiid other luis- 
eoiidiict. Thu rule iu.idc by^ the Jhior Law 


i.iout and adiniuri^ rixl-iou of t)ic land rovc‘mu> of , i*'51» which arou'-iod ko 

the erovvu, and ollii lally namod. “the ('onimis- {'‘'“-'h oPI'osiUon, tliat hu.slands and wives suould 
.Moneis id 11)11 IMaiesty's Woods, Koic.sts, and J'e w-pnrated, i.s by ii later statute related uhen 
Land lleveioies." In iHp-, the otiice of Sur- I'-'^rhe.s are hotli above no yeais of nge. 
veyor-Cl.'ueiul of Ills Majesty’s l^ul.lic AVoiks “"low woilcliouscs have accommoda. 

;iU(i Jhuhlmgj^ having; hm'it .dK)li‘shDil, ihc work 

of tliiiH dt'jLiit’nout waM (ran.-vfiTi'cd to tln' Com- WOIIKS-AND PUnr.KJ BUILDINGS, 

imsuouers Oi Woods mi l [‘'onsts ; hut tins in* BOAJIDOF.- .1 d.-paitinent of tlu- eveentive 
ci'ciisuot duties, being found to rntuil inconven- (lovernment cslaldi.shed in irt r. f.sVt W.ious 

iMwinii ..1.v4« ..fr i.%.< ..r II..1.1.4. W"... I... . i.. ws _ .. .. . ‘ ' ' ' 


to tho scat of tliu Lord OJiiincollor ot liiigland, ^ ‘‘-President of the Pond of Trailc. Bc- 
iii thcllou.sc ot Lords, on aceount of its being a ***o‘-’® having tlio suiierinleiidt nee of public Imild- 
birgc sipiavo hag of wool, vvitbout back oi' uf-ins, he has the manag-iiicnt of tlie nietrojioli- 

and ooVi-red with rede!.,i,lx. Tbu use of the wool- kan isaihs, and otliei [usldic and g.irdcns, 

suck oiigiruited in tlii'*imgii of tjaceii Kli/iabctli, cserciees a coijtrol over tiiu fornnition of 

ill conuneinonitiou of a le;,:.-,!ata e in'oljibiliou of streets in Loiiduu, and the election and ro- 
tbe export of wool, whi"h w.is at tlui+ lime the 1’“'*’ imbhc statues. 


iiiain sourco of the. comm, rcial wea.tli of Eng¬ 
land. 


Wllfi LIt, ri'-ter ,—In Scotch Law, a general 
term applied to all legal p<ractitioners who do not 
belong to the bar, and oori'es|ioiiding to sidicitor in 


the Word was with 0‘od, and tho M'ord wa.s the terms of admission to 

Ood.” Much critical ingenuity has boon ex- us"" e . *-' 1 ^ enjoy tho right of practising 
ponded on tliis passage. I’robahly tho simplest the wiciitf and other courts in tJieir own 

czphuiatiun, that given by an Amuriuain divine comity. B riVers «o (W.S.) are alegal 

il tha best: “Words are the expression of ®wy in Edinburgh, who enjoy the privilege, along 
thoqghts, which arc ueccssatily entirely unknown one or two similar bodies, of oonducting 
until tljoy are uttered in langtuigu, Ood before the Court of Session. Their peculiar 
is invi.siblo and therefore unknown until He however, is the preparing of ^ writs 

is revealed in Josus Christ, who, hecauso r®'l’ij«»g.to pass the royal signet, as summonses 
H« k tho manifestation of Ood in the’fle.sh, is IV *l*,®*‘'bnary actions to bo brought before the 
termed tho Word of Cod tluvt is, tho ntteranoa “ biession, though a member of one of the 

&r disclosure of God to humanity.” oHier privileg'd bodies may conduct the ease. 

WOKKHOC8K,_Th0 .hu. SlJiuWa’aLi*.™ 

parochial naupers are raaintaaned. The name the crown, Ac. Writers.to the Signet take ttwk 

that WM name from having beCn original^ employed m 
*^*0 office of the Secretary of State, 
tead^tolnelude the ra^mng of a refuge for where tho different writs that passed under the 
w 1 ® Charles U., king’s .signet were prepared. They do not iioMesB 

an was passed authoriamg the cnnition of a diavter of incorporation, but eniov alirthe 
workliouses in London, and A\ Mtmhister, to privileges of a Corporate body. A candidate fog 
winch rogncsandvagalwQds might ^rainmitted, admission must liavo served a five years' 
and where they would be compiled to wo^. weuticeship, and is called upon to,^ aal^ 
Tm itttittttfi WM uot carried into effect until the mctorily nn oxaminntioa iu s^olaxiiihip nad 
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Tiv« apprentice fee in £200. By 3<> anil 37 
Viet. c. 63, tlie exchisiva right of practwing lu!- 
fore the supreme aiul the inferior conrte of Scot¬ 
land was granted to a newly created body, do- 
bigaatcil law agejtits admissimi to v/lneh niu-t be 
jiroceded by an a|ipreiitioe«>hi]> of five yeais, or of 
itUree yeara in the care of a person who has bei n 
clerk to a Uw agent fur five years, is a graduule 
in law or arts, an adioeate in Seotland, or b.ir- 
ristor or solicitor in Englanil. An examiurttion 
jirecotles admission, cxcept»in tho case of iiersuns 
who wore wiitius to tliu signet or iwiUcitors in the 
Jiluprcme Court, or procinatiu-s^before the interior 
Ciiuits, prior to I'Vlii'iiaiy, ifi74, who are oiititli 1 
ou ii’ipliuation to bo enrolled ,i.s law ngeiils. 

WRIT, »ii<. —In I>i\w, the tonn piopeily signi¬ 


fies a writing under the king’s seal. v,. 
some right or jniiilegp, or CAnim^indiiil 
tiling to be done. Writs are either jfWUti 
or c/o.it* (siulcil Mpl, or sup]i(isetl to Im „ 
.foiiner adilressed to all pii-soii.s indiscitini,, 
tho latter to some partic'.il'iv offieer or otii.l 
, son. More commonly, howeicr, it ia n ul. 
issuing out of some coint, dinctoil to the si! 

I 01' olher oflicer, coinainndlrig or eoimrus,Mii, 
Isomi'tliing to bo done in reUilion to a sin, 
|ftClioii. Tlnro are n v.iiii'ty of otlur kiiidl 
writ; ns uiit for llio elei lien of ni’"niieis 
ipsiiiameur writ iff Iml’i ns ciirpns, wnis i f s 
I liu'ii.i, wrre »>f in.piny, . is., i.,,; 

lien.lings.t T!.e let i iV 4 Will. 1 \'. Hb,>li.,| 
j a gloat luiKibn of dni'ereiit knida of mi .t. 


Y. 


!j a 11 - Li () () iv o. — Repents in ’Norm.m 
Ticnoli of ("Vies iiigucd and deji.li'l in tin' com ts 
of comniou law. J'ho reports in tliu piiiilod 
volutiiiis cxloinl ovei a period of about :!.‘o yein-s, 
from the lieginning of tlio loign of Ed ward il. to 
11 ally Uie cuil of tlie reign of Henry VlU. 
These leports may In.' ooumiI. led, to a. gri .it es- 
tciit. as the foundation of the “ unwritten law " 
of England. 

YEOMAN, yo'-rmo (Aiig -K.iy,, f/cwc)?, coni- 
inoii). Since the i = tli ceiiUiry this teii.i Inis beiui 
n.iplie.! to simili fifchohh rs, w’. i live on orculu- 
vat ''heir own l.iinl. Socially, tliey rank hotwcni 
the huge laiiilowner Olid the Lihouicr. I’revious 
to the date mi"itioned, the name was given to 
nil o ijiTudoyed 11s .loinestic seiMints. 

YEO.MANilV, iri’-imiii-rc. —A volunteer 
force of c.aviiliy, formed at the time when a 
French invasimi was ai'ticip.ited, dimng tlie wars 
followiieg tile Fn Ill'll Itevolulion. At first there 
w'l le inl.intry e I -veil as c.ivaliy rigimcnts; hut 
tliefoimei wei.; (.1 banded ill 1U14. Thirty-niiio 
regiments are i ninm rated in the At triy Tn.st, all 
of them haviii'c teintorial di signiitions. Tlw j 
Lord Ifie'iteiiiUit of each County h.i-j the control 
of the eoi ps wiihin Ins county Tl..' men, mostly 
of the yeonian ,i<id sin.ill f.irmer class, proiido 
tiicir own liotscs .and rmiforms; bill in isTmii 
rcceivoatiiiunlly an allowance, of .Ce each, (lay no 
tax on tho liotsis employed in Veimrnliry duty ;! 
's«d when called ont for the annual training, bavn I 
ail allowance of seven aliillings a day, and tw o 


■ Ri'ilhugs.a d.iy for fetii'p'. Tin y intiv be "tn’eodied 
, t.ir r-enife in ,.iiy p 1! C of (ii-'.i^ r.iit.iiii. in ui'.‘ 
;of ,aii iii\u-ioii m aitempted iii\ isi.m and in th.it 
I e.iso r..'eciU' lull i.ivahy jsiy aiid allow.iimcs. 

j YEOMEN OF THE OiriMfO. - A l«.-ly 

i of foot-giiard.n for the pvou ction of the ji. ison nf 
I the sovcK'ign. iii.slihlti d in Oelohcv. 1 I*. ,, at the 
! time of tlie coronal loll of lli.niy \’l I. Th.' e.iips 
j at lii.st oonsist.'.l ot a <-.iptam and v> nn n Tin y 
latb'nded at the king’s luffciifr, or s;,(. Iio'iid ; 
I and henee, aceotding to most aulhoidics, ciiiiie 
tho ])0]nilar nil Kiinnie, Beefeaters, ii cmriiption of 
i firm, (Str Bl'n.'K.yi'KUis,) They wcie all 
j very tall men, and ivcre w'.dl ar mcd. Tin' 
j stri'iigih of tile corps w.as afterwaids iiicieased to 
I ICO, w'itli 70 Mipciiioiiicr.uics, from among wliotn 
! any vacaiicic.s wcio .snppbcil mil m teian s.ddi.'i.s, 
'I'licy arc now in attend,inec on all M.ite o. c.i.M.ms, 
when they wear a. costuJiic. ‘.ini'l.u lothat of Ih.-ir 
plcihtcssors in llic d.iy.s <’f Henry V H. 'I'llo 
ollic.ers of (he c..i|/i ,iic cip! un, a Ih ul. icint, 
[ensign, ckrk of tli.'' ch.itg.', .mil ii.l.pii.iiif. 
/I'ilC lliMd ipt.irti'l S a 1 C .".I the 'I’owcr of l.nlidnti. 
'riio cxpi u.es of tlie , 01 p, ai'o cliai„cd to the civil 

list. 

voa\, i/./.pu, iSiiieerit. yii/, joiiii,—Th” 

name of mi.' of the (wo divnioiis of (Ire t.inkliyii 
plitlosopliy of (he Hindoos. The tlielre' of this 
d.vihioii i.s the evist-i nee of .1 Sujueme JJenig, and 
the me.ins by which the Intinan soul may hecomo 
perinauently united with it. 


z. 


ZABTANS, —A name somewhat 

indefinitely ai>plicd to varions teachers of (iliilo- 
sophyat rcinoto periods of th« world’s history ; 
but more strictly to a sect which appeared in liie- 
carly centuries of Christianity, rind wlio adopted 
and taught Gnostic and !Neo-Platunic doctnne.s. 
(.S'ce Gnostic, and Nko-Platosism.) 

ZEftHAIilAH, BOOk OF, 

One of the canonical books of tho Old Testament 
Scriptijl^s; JrT'ing the elevonth in order of the 
minor ftophets, Tho author, Zechariah, began 
his par secorul year of the reign of 

l>ariu%->«ortly after the return from Ihibylon, 
where! \w generally supposed to have been born. 


The book consists of four gineral divisions: 
I. The iiitroductiun, or inaugui.il disconisc (cli. 1 . 
i-i6); 2. A seriis of nine vi.sions, extending 
onwards to tho end of chajiter vi,, conunuinea(,ed 
to the proidrol in tiro tlurd month after Ins 
installation ; 3. In chajiter vii., the .Jews imjniro 
whether tliey are still to ohservo the f'xsts that 
had been instituted on account of tire ilestriiction 
of Jorus.alcin, a^d tiro prophet tnkis tim oppor¬ 
tunity of enforcing upon them rdro weightier 
malters of the law ; 4. The four following chap¬ 
ters contain a variety of prophecies unfolding tho 
fortunes of the peoples their safety iti tho mulst of 
Alexantlcr's cicpeiUtion, and their victories under 
tlie Maccabocs, including tho fate of many of the 
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/rroiuiding nations; while the remaining thVee 
~",a|i(.ers por^ny tha future condition of the 
3 f,jople, nspecmlly in Messianic times. The style 
t ( this book is deficient in the purity and fresh- 
fioss of a former age, and the figures and symbols 
krrfreqttently obscure, though, with the excep- 
tiJ^n of Isaiah, his allusions to the Messiah, and 
his kingdom, are the most clear and direct of any 
of the prophets. Some mcKlerncritics have denied 
tlio authenticity of tho last six chapters. 

ZEMINDAR, ze-min-dnr'. —A title given to j 
governors of districts or largestownsj under the 
magistrate, in India. ^ 

ZEND-A V E ST A, zend-a-veg'■" <.—The 
name given to the sacred books of tlfb Paraces. 
The authorship of tho books is ascribed to 
Xoroastor, the founder of thdr religion. The 
Zend language, in which they arc written, is 
Very ancient, and hears a great alh'nity to the 
Saii'crit. ^e general opinion is, that the Zend- 
uvestu, as it at present stands, is a collection 
made uhout_ 3ao,«;..n., of tho remains of moui 
ancient writ'.igsrespecting their rcdigion; tliough 
how fOjr tihcse aJo»to be attributed to Zoroaster 
it is 01 coorso inutossiblo to say. The Zend- 
avesta consists of five Ijooks, the greater part of 
which nr(! arid to have been revealeil by Ormnzd, 
tho good spuib, to Zoroaster. They treat of the 
creation of the world ; of tho two antagonistic 
principles, (Jrmuzd, or the good spirit, aiul 
' Ahrimaii, tho evil spirit; of the various kinds of 
genii or inferior evil spirits; of a futiii-e state of 
rewards and punish’> tuts, &e. Another part 
eonsists of a collection of short prayers and 
hymns, addressed to tho dilfurcut gcitii, moral 


sentiments, &o. The essential principlo of the 
religion taught in the Zend-avesta is belief in the 
existence of two oontending spirits or influences, 
personified in Ormuzd and Ahriman, tire good 
and the evil, light and darkness, life and death. 
One makes life, and the other destroys it, but 
only in this sphere : in the hereafter, Ahriman 
has no power over death. All duty is summed 
up in obedience to Ormuzd the good, to whom 
alone allegiance and worship are due. There is a 
future life, in which the pure and holy will re¬ 
ceive their reward, and tho wicked undergo 
punishment. Thq^ ideas of tho resurrection of 
the body and the appearance of a Messiah super- 
naturally born, who shall restore the dead to life, 
and hold the last judgment, also appear in tho 
Zend-avesta. » 

ZEPHANTAH, BOOK OF, zef-a-ni'-a.. 
— One of the canonical books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, the iiintli in order of the minor projihots. 
The author is believed to have flourished during 
the eailier portion of the reign of .Tosiah. Tlio 
book cont.uns "nly three chapters. In the first 
tlie sins of the nation arc severely reprimanded, 
and a fearful day of retriinition inenaoed. In the 
second repeiifaticc is pointed out as tile only 
means of averting the ilivino voiigeiince; and the 
ungodly and peisiouting states in tlie neighbour¬ 
hood of Judea arc doomed. In the third chapter, 
the captivity of tho Jews by tho ]?.iby|oniaii.s ij 
foretold, together with their final rchioiutuin, 
and the ultimate prosperous state of the (Jhurch. 
The style is pure and poetical. 

ZOROASTER, RELIGION, V-rvwur. 

{See RtllHEKa, ANI> Zkkd-avesta.} 
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